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CHAP. XXVII. 

The Roman Hiftory, from the death of Julian, to 
the death of Valens, continued. 

TH E following year, while Valens was palling the 
winter at Antioch, many of all ranks and conditi- 
ons were accufed of attempting to learn, by magi- 
cal practices, and forbidden arts, the name of the 
perfon who was to fucceed Valens in the empire. Some of 
them owned the crime laid to their charge, and declared, 
that Theodorus, the emperor's fecond fecretary, was the Theconfpi- 
man whom the ftars feemed to have deftined to the empire. ^ y0 J 
Theodorus was defcended of an illuftrious family in Gaul, or, co ° rus " 
as others will have it, in Sicily, endowed with extraordinary 
accomplilhments, and in every refpecl: worthy of the empire, 
if he had not had the ambition of afpiring at it, and endea- 
vouring to raife himfelf, by unlawful means, to that high fta- 
tion c ; for all authors agree, that he was privy to the exe- 
crable praclifes of the magicians, Ammianus, who, it feems, 
was then at Antioch, or at lean 1 in that neighbourhood, gives 
us a very particular and diftincl account of what palled on 
that occafion, which it would be too tedious to tranfcribe. 
Theodorus was found guilty, not only of magical practices, 
which were forbidden on pain of death, but of having con- 
fpired with others to take away the emperor's life ; where- 
upon he was beheaded, as we read in Ammianus d , whofe ^^J'^ 
Vol. XVI. B authority 



c Ammian, ibid. Sozom, 1 yi. c- 35. p. 229. d Ammian. 
p. 389. 



2 The Roman Hiftory. Book III. 

authority is of more weight with us than , that of Sozomen, 
who writes, that he was burnt alive e . As Theodorus, and 
the others concerned in this confpiracy, were pagans, Liba- 
nius endeavours to extenuate their crime ; nay, he is not 
amamed to tell us, that Theodorus was condemned uryuft- 
ly f , though both Zofimus s and Ammianus h own, that he 
afpired at the empire ; that by his own letters he was convict- 
ed of treafon ; and that the emperor narrowly efcaped being 
affaffinated. No one would have complained, if only 
Man Inno- Theodorus and his accomplices had fuffered ; but innumera- 
cent pev'fons hie innocent perfons were, on that occafion, inhumanly rack- 
yut to death, ed, and afterwards either executed, or lent into banifhment: 
a diligent fearch was made, not only after thofe who had 
been privy to the conipiracy, but after fuch as was only fuf- 
pecled of praetifing magic, or ufing magical remedies. Such 
numbers were daily accufed and feized, that the public pri- 
sons could no longer contain them, and few of thofe who 
were apprehended, had the good luck to cfcape death or ba- 
nifhment. Diogenes, formerly governor of Bithynia, was 
publicly executed j and Salia, treafurer of Thrace, fell 
down dead at the officer's feet who was to examine him, 
overcome, as was fuppofed, by an apprehenfion of the tor- 
ture he was to undergo K Baffianus, whom fome writers 
fuppofe to have been the fon of Bafianus Caefar, brother-in- 
law to Conftantine the Great k , was faved by the powerful 
interceffion of his relations, who were all perfons of great 
diflinclion but ftript of his eftate, and all his effects. The 
two brothers Eufebius and Hypatius, brothers-in-law to Con- 
{tantius, who had been confuls in 359, were accufed of hav- 
ing afpired at the empire ; and tho' the charge could not be 
proved, yet they were banifhed, and condemned to pay a 
great fine, but foon after recalled with great honour K Eu- 
tropius, proconful of Afia, was accufed of having been privy 
to the conipiracy of Theodorus ; but the philofopher Paliphi- 
lus, who was brought as an evidence againft him, having 
fuffcrsd all the torments cruelty itfelf could invent, without 
laying any thing to his charge, he was difmified, but depriv- 
ed of his employment, which was given to Feftus the hifto- 
rian, who difcharged it for the fpace of five years with the 
utmoft cruelty. Alypius, formerly vicar of Britain, and em- 
ployed by Julian in rebuilding the temple of Jerufalem, was 

accufed 

e Sozom. p 694. _ f Liban. vit. p. 69. e Zos. p. 743. 
h Ammian. ibid. 1 Idem. p. 390. k Cange Byz. farm 
1 AjKifiiaii. 1. xxix, p. 392. 
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accufed with his fon Hierocles, the difciple of Libamus, as a 
poifener ; the father was ftript of his eftate, and baniflied ; 
and the fon condemned to deaths butfaved, asAmrnianus 
writes, without explaining himfelf any farther, by a favoura- 
ble accident m . But the moft rigorous enquiries were made 
after the pagan philofophers, who were, generally fpeaking, 
addicted to the ftudy of magic. The moft confiderable 
among them were publickly executed, viz. Hilarius, who 
was burnt alive, Patricius, Andronicus, and Coeranius : Max- ^ other 
imus, the famous mafter of Julian, was carried to Antioch to phJoiophen 
be examined there, and afterwards fent back to Ephcfus, put to death 
where Feftus ordered his head to be cut ofT, tho' he was 
then fo ill, that he muft have ended his life in a few days, 
without the intervention of the executioner". Zonaras 
writes, that the philofopher Iamblichus, by a draught of poi- 
fon, prevented his falling into the emperor's hands °. Va- 
lens expected and greatly deflred, to find Libanius in the 
number of the guilty ; but nothing was alledged againft him, 
though, as to magical practices, he was, as he himfelf owns, 
not free from all guilt ; but as to the confpiracy of Theo- 
dorus, he folemnly protefts, that he was altogether a Gran- 
ger to it p. A diligent fearch was made, not only after 
magicians, but after all books treating of magic, which, 
where-ever difcovered, were committed to the flames, with 
thofe in whole poheflion they were found. Thefe enquiries 
extended to all the provinces fubject to Valens ; and from 
the moft remote parts were daily brought to Antioch num- 
bers of people to be tried as magicians, becaufe books of ma- 
gic had been found in their cuftody. Ammianus tells us, 
that the officers themfelves, out of fpite or malice, often 
conveyed privately among the other writings, fome charm or 
inchantment ; upon which the perfons, to whom they were 
fuppofed to belong, were immediately feized and condemned, 
and their eftates conhTcated. Hereupon perfons of all ranks 
were feized with fuch dread and terror, that they burnt their 
libraries, left, among their other books, any mould be found 
unknown to them, treating of forbidden arts. On this occa- p e <T u8pr3 a, 
fion Feftus, proconful of Afia, diftinguifhed himfelf above ifes great 
the other miniftersof the emperor's cruelty, torturing with «" e!tiesin 
the utmoft inhumanity, and putting to death, without di Alia ' 
ftinction of fex, age, or condition, fuch as were convicted 
or only fufpected of having ufed any kind of charms or in- 
B 2 chantmenis : 



m Idem, p. 390. "Idem ibid. Eunap. c. 5. p. S3, 89. 
• Zonar. p. 28. p Lib. vit. p. 56, 57. 
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chantments : he tortured the philofopher Coeranius till he ex- 
pired, for no other crime but becaufe in a private letter to his 
wife he had ufed a proverbial expreffion, which looked like a. 
charm : he put to death a woman for pretending to cure 
agues by a charm, tho' (he had before been fent for, with his 
knowledge and confent, to cure his own daughter, and had 
been, as we are told, attended therein with fuccefs : a young 
man being obferved in a public bath to touch the marble with 
the fingers of both his hands, the one after the other, and 
then putting them to his breafl, to repeat the feven vowels, 
which he fancied was a prefent remedy againft a pain in the 
ftomach, Feftus caufed him to be immediately feized, tor- 
tured, and executed q . At Antioch, aperfon being accufed 
of having written a book of magic, found an opportunity of 
throwing it into the river before he was apprehended : but 
this did not fave him ; for though the book could not be pro- 
duced againft him, yet he was, after a fhort hearing, con- 

j fi Cnry . demned and publicly executed. A few days after, St. 

foftem in Chryfoftom, who relates this, and was then a youth, going 

danger. w | th 

a companion to vifit a church in the neighbourhood, 
found the book on the ftrand : his companion, not knowing 
what it contained, took it up, and, led by his curiofity, be- 
gan to read it aloud, when they both perceived it was a book 
of magic, and at the fame time obferved, not without dread 
and horror, a folder at a fmall diftance, fo that they neither 
dared tear it, nor throw it again, as they had defigned at firft, 
into the river, left the foldier mould fufpe£t and feize them. 
However, Chryfoftom's companion concealing the book 
with great care under his garments, they had both the good 
luck to efcape without being fearched, tho' every foldier was 
impowered to fearch all he met for books of magic and 
charms. Had the book been difcovered, they muft both 
hr.ve inevitably perifhed ; but they found means of throwing 
it again into the river, without being obferved r . Socrates 
writes, that an oracle having anfwered thofe, who came to 
enquire who mould fucceed Valens, that the flrft part of his 
name was Theod, the emperor, acquainted with that an- 
fv/er, caufed not only Theodorus to be put to death, but all 
thofe whofe names began with thofe letters, fuch as Theodu- 
lus, Theodotus, Theodofius, &c. among thefe was, accord- 
ing to that writer, one Thcodofiolus or Theodofius, a Spa- 
nish lord of great diftinction s . Ammianus and Zofimus give 

us 

Ammian. ibid. r Chryf. in A£t, horn, xxxviii. p. 340. 

s Socr. 1. iv. c. 14. p. 229. 
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us a very minute account of the other cruelties of Valens, 
without taking the leaft notice of this, which makes us que- 
ftion the truth of what Socrates writes. Be that as it will, 
the extraordinary feverity which Valens exerted on this occa- 
fion againft magicians, arufpices, aftrologers, and diviners of 
all denominations, is highly blamed, not only by the pagan, 
but even by the chriftian writers r . If Valens looked upon 
magic as a vain imagination, he ought not to have been 
thus alarmed \ if he gave credit to their predictions, he could 
not, without being inconfiftent with himfelf, ftrive to pre- 
vent their being accompliftied : and truly, in fpite of all his 
cruelties, he was fucceeded by Theodofius, whofe name be- 
gan with the letters, which, if Socrates is to be credited, he 
fo much dreaded. This fire, to ufe the expreflion of Liba- 
nius u , continued raging till the emperor was diverted by 
another, which the Goths kindled three years after in 
Thrace. This year is likewife remarkable for the death of 
two princes, both treacheroufly murdered by the Romans, 
viz. of Gabinius, king of the Quadi, in the weft ; and of 
Paras, king of Armenia, in the eaft. Of the former we have 
fpoken in the reign of Valentinian : as to the latter, he had 
in fome degree fubmitted to the king of Pcrfia, as we have 
obferved above, but afterwards renewed, itfeems, his alliance 
with the Romans, and was by them acknowledged king, 
fince Ammianus gives him that title ; but feveral perfons, at 
the head of whom was count Terentius, having tranfmitted 
to court difadvantageous accounts of his conduct and admi- 
nistration, the emperor fent for him, as if he defigned to ad- 
vife with him about the profecution of the Perfian war. Upon 
his arrival at Tarfus in Cilicia, he was commanded to wait p c aras » king 
there till further orders ; but being in the mean time inform- ^neTa™' 
ed, that the emperor's defign wastoarrefthim, and fendano- Tarfus. 
ther to be king of Armenia in his {lead, he refolved to make 
his efcape, with the afliftance of three hundred of his own fuh- 
jects, who perfuaded him to it, and privately provided horfes 
for that purpofe. They fet out in the dufk of the evening ; He makei 
but were foon purfued and overtaken by a whole legion, fent feis sl * ca P e - 
on purpofe to prevent their efcape. At their approach, Paras 
faced about, and charged them with fuch refnlution, that they 
made more hafte to fly from him, than they had done to over- 
take him. After this he travelled night and day till he reach- 
ed the Euphrates, which he pailed upon barrels joined toge- 
B 3 * ther, 

T Soz. 1. vi. c. 35. p. 694 Socr. 1. iv c. 15. p. 229. "Lib. 
vit.p.58. . 
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ther, and purfued his journey with extraordinary expedition, 
But in the mean time the emperor, having notice of his e- 
icape, difpatched a thoufand archer3, under the command of 
two principal officers, to bring him back. . Thefe being well 
acquainted with the country, to which Paras was altogether 
a ftranger, getting through by-ways before him, divided 
their forces, andfeized on two pafTts, three miles diftant from 
each other, through one of which they took for granted he 
would pafs. But being informed of his danger by a traveller, 
and conducted by him through by-paths and thick woods, he 
efcaped the ambufeade, and got fafe to his dominions, where 
he was received with incxprefiible joy, while the Roman offi- 
cers, who had long waited for him, were by all derided and 
ridiculed upon their difappointment, This incenfedthem to 
fuch a degree againft Paras, that, in order to haften his ruin, 
they made the credulous emperor believe, that the young 
prince was a famous magician, and knew how to confum6 
and wafte by degrees a man's body, though at never fo great a 
diftance. This fo alarmed the emperor, that though Paras, 
forgetting the late affront, continued faithful to the Romans, 
yet his death wasrefolved on, and orders fent to Trajan, whq 
commanded the Roman forces in Armenia, to difpatch him 
by private treachery, if he could not by open force. The 
manner which Trajan chofe to put this bafe and inhuman 
command in execution, was no lefs bafe and inhuman, than 
the command itfelf ; for he having gained the young prince's 
confidence, by frequenting his table, and producing counter- 
feit letters from Valens, filled with the moft tender expreffi- 
ons of kindnefs, prevailed upon him to accept of an entertain- 
h treach ment at ms houfe. during which he caufed him to'be barba- 
eroufly mur- roufly murdered by a ruffian hired for that purpofe w . The 
dead, death of Paras gave great uneafinefs to Sapor, who had hoped 
to gain him over in the end to his intereft. He was therefore 
no fooner informed of his misfortune, than he difpatched em- 
bassadors to Valens with propofals for an accomodation, 
The remaining part of this year was fpent in negotiations, 
but without fuccefs, the emperor who was then at the head 
of a numerous and well difciplined army, being defirous of 
retrieving the glory of the Roman arms, and recovering the 
provinces given up by the treaty with Jovian. But in the 
mean time, Thrace being threatened with a general invafion 
of the Gothifh nation, he was obliged to conclude a peace 
with the Perfians, but upon what terms we know not. The 

following 



w Ammian. 1. xxx. p. 412. — 415, 
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following year, 375, Valens was alarmed by an embaffy from 
the Goths, who, being driven out of their own country by 
the Hunns, defired leave to fettle in Thrace. But before we 
fpeak of that embaffy, and the memorable events attending 
it, we muft take a curfory view of what happened in the weft 
after the death of Valentinian, who, as we have related al- 
ready, died at Bregetio on the feventeenth of November of 
this year. He left two fons, viz. Gratian, born in 359, and GratJall 
by his father created emperor on the twenty-fourth of Au- f u "ecdshk 
guft 367, and Valentinian born in 37 1. As Gratian was at kthcr 
a great diftance from the army when his father died, having Valentb * aa 
been left, as we have obferved above, at Treves, the great 
officers of the court, uncertain what fuch an extraordinary 
and unexpected accident might produce, efpecially among 
the Gauls, whoferved in the army, and were then ravaging 
the country of the Quadi beyond the Danube, difpatched a 
meffenger with private intelligence of the emperoi's death to 
Merobaudes their leader, who, thereupon fent immediately 
out of the way, purfuant to his inlf ruclions, count Sebaftian, 
an officer greatly beloved by the foldiery, and then marched 
back to the camp at Bregetio. Upon his arrival, it wasre- 
folved in a general council of all the chief officers both civil 
and military, that Valentinian, the fecond fon of thedeceafed 
emperor, then a child but four or five years old, fhould be 
declared emperor. Fie was therefore fent for without delay 
from a village, named Murocincta, about an hundred miles 
diftant* from Bregetio, and upon his arrival proclaimed em- 
peror with the ufual folemnity the fixth day after the death of 
his father. This flep they took to prevent any fudden attack 
from the enemy, or mutiny in the army. They hoped, that Valentinian 
Gratian, who was then butfeventeen years old, and had al- n. pro- 
ready given proofs of an extraordinary mild temper, and an c p ' a r '^ e JJ" e 
uncommon underftanding, would aca^iiefce to the motives, officers of 
which had induced them to prefer his brother to the empire the army, 
without his knowledge or confent. Gratian at firft com- 
plained of their taking fuch an extraordinary ftep before they 
had made him privy to it, but immediately confirmed their 
election, and ever after treated young Valentinian more like 
his child than his brother \ Victor y and Zofimus z will have Gratian 
£quitius and Merobaudes to have been the chief authors of ^eiTdea- 
this election, which by Rufinus is afcribed to Probus a . Me- i en . 

B 4 robaudes 

x Ammian. 1. xxx. p. 433, 434. Zos.l. iv. p. 746. Socr. 1. 
jv. c. 31. p. 249. y Vict. epit. z Zos. ibid. * Kuf. 1. 
ii. c. ii c. 12. p. 184. 
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robaudes was, according to Victor, related to young Valen- 
tinian, probably by marriage ; for he feems, fo far as we can 
conjecture from his name, to have been a barbarian. • The 
election being confirmed by Gratian, and foon after by 
Valens, the weftern provinces were divided between the two 
brothers: young Valentinian had for his mare Italy, Illyricum, 
and Africa ; and Gratian, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The 
divifion was made, not by Gratian, who was yet too young, 
as Zofimus pretends b , but by the great, officers of the court. 
As they did not therein confult Valens, fome mifunderftand- 
ing arofe between that prince and his nephew c . Notwith- 
ftanding this partition, Gratian alone governed the weftern 
provinces to his death, Valentinian not having been capable 
of acting on account of his age, fo long as Gratian lived. 
The flrft thing Gratian did, after the death of his father and 
the promotion of his brother, was to recal to court his mo- 
ther Severa, who had been divorced and banifhed by Valen- 
tinian, and reftored her to her former honours d . 

The following year, 376, Valers was conful the fifth 
time, and young Valentinian the ftrft. This year Gratian, 
being informed of the unheard-of cruelties practifed by the 
nd his"" 1 " f" amous Maximinus both in Italy and Gaul, caufed him to be 
ccompJices publicly executed ; and named one Antonius, prefect of 
utto dea;h. Gaul, in his room. Simplicius, who had been vicar of Rome 
in 374, and Doryphorianus, who had fucceeded him in that 
office, underwent the fame fate, being accufed of the like 
crimes : the former was beheaded in Illyricum, and the lat- 
ter put to a cruel death, at the inftigation of Severa, fays 
Ammianus, in Gaul, whither he was conveyed from the 
Tullian prifon in Rome e . As thefe three cruel and bloody 
magiftrates had, with the utmoft injuftice, put a great num- 
ber of fenators to death, Gratian, by a declaration publish- 
ed this year, eftablifhed the method of trying fenators f , 
which was read by Symmachus in the fenate on the thirteenth 
of Auguft g . To the above-mentioned execution St. Je- 
h , rom no doubt alluded, when he wrote, that this year feveral 
ated^unt P cr f° ns °f diftinction were executed h . Maximinus, Sim- 
hyi-A\-:$ .plicius, and Doryphorianus, had long deferved the doom 

y^'y put w hich at length overtook them, and died unlamented 3 but 

deuh. 

b Zos. ibid. c Eunap. Iegat. p. 19. d Chron . Alex, p 
704. Arnmian 1 xxviii. p. 366. e Ammian. 1. xxviii. p 357' 
f Cod. Theodof p. 96. s Symm. 1 x. ep. 2. p. 390, 391' 
k Hier. in chron. 
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the death of the renowned count Theodofius, one of 
the greateft officers and belt men of his age, is a ftain on 
the character of Gratian never to be effaced. Of his glo- 
rious exploits in Britain and Africa, we have fpoken at length 
in the reign of Valentinian ; but notwithftanding the eminent 
fervices he had rendered the empire, he was this year by an 
order from court beheaded at Carthage, after he had trium- 
phed over Firmus, and with his prudence and induftry 
reftored Africa to its former tranquillity. His death was 
owing, if St. Jerom Orofius k , and St. Ambrofe J , are to 
be credited, to the malicious fuggeftions ' of certain perfons 
at court, who, envying him the mighty reputation he had 
defervedly acquired, filled the young prince's mind with 
jealoufies and fufpicions, and by that means compared the 
ruin of a perfon worthy, both for his valour and unblemiftied 
conduct, of the greateft honours the emperor could confer 
upon him. He was, at his earneft requeft, baptized juft 
before he died ; fo that his death was no lefs exemplary, 
than his life had been glorious m . Socrates writes, as we 
have obferved above, that, on occafion of the confpiracy 
of Theodorus, all thofe were by Valens put to death, whofe 
names began with Theod ; and among the reft of the names 
one Theodofiolus, who was, fays he, a man of great cou- 
rage, and defcended from an illuftrious family in Spain, 
meaning perhaps count Theodofius ; at leaft Baronius B , 
Jorhandes °, who, for the moft part follows Socrates, and 
Flechier, in his life of the emperor Theodofius, are of that 
opinion. But Theodofius was put to death at Carthage, and 
not in the eaft, where Valens reigned. Befides, we cannot 
help looking upon the whole account of Socrates as a fable, 
to which he too eafily gave credit, fmce neither Ammianus 
nor Zofimus, who feem to take particular pleafure in difplay- 
ing the cruelties of Valens, make any mention of fuch a re- 
markable piece of cruelty as his putting feveral perfons of 
diftin&ion to death merely for the fake of their names. 
Sozomen indeed fpeaks of it, but as of a thing that was 
reported, perhaps becaufe he had read it in Socrates p. Be 
that as it will, ftatues, and other extraordinary honours, 
were decreed to Theodofius fome years after his death by 

the 

* Hier. chron. k Orof. 1. vii. c. 33. p. 219. 1 Am- 
brof div. 3. p. 125. m Orof. ibid. 11 Baron ad arm 370. 
0 Jor. de reg. fucc. c. 40. p. 652. p Soz. L vi. c. 35. p. 
694.. 
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the fenate of Rome ; and feveral infcriptions, fetting forth 
Young his virtues and exploits, have reached our times q . His fon, 
ttSratfh's name(1 likcwife Theodofius, who being duke of Maefia in 
native coun- 374, had, with a courage and condua above his years, 
defended that province againll the incurfions of the barbari- 
ans, as we have related above, was obliged to yield to the 
ftorm, and retire to Spain, his native country, where he 
lived in a kind of exile, till he was recalled by Gratian, and 
raifed to the empire. As Ammianus takes no notice of thefe 
remarkable executions, we cannot help thinking there is a 
chafm in this part of his hiftory, the more becaufe he had 
promifed elfewhere r to fpeak in a more proper place of the 
death of Maximinus and his accomplices, of which, how- 
ever, no mention is made in fuch of his books 33 have rea- 
ched us ; nay, we find nothing in them relating to the 
weflern provinces, from the death of Valentinian I. that is, 
from the year 375, to 378. This year Valens fent the 
celebrated philofopher Themiftius, with the character of 
embafiador, to Gratian, then in Gaul ; but what was the 
fubje6t of his embafiy, we know not. The philofopher, on 
his return to the eaft, came to Rome, complying therein 
with the requeft of Gratian, defiring the Romans might have 
the pleafure and honour of feeing fo great a man 3 . It was 
at Rome, and before the fenate of that great metropolis, 
that Thcmiilius pronounced an oration altogether unworthy 
of a philofopher, nay, of any perfon who pretended to the 
leaft gravity l . However he beflows great encomiums upon 
Gratian ; extols his liberality and generous temper; and ob- 
ferves, among other tilings, that the avaricious and cruel 
exactors of the old debts due to the exchequer were in the 
utmoft confuhon, becaufe the inftruments of their malice 
and cruelty had by the prince's order being confumed in the 
flames u , alluding, no doubt, to what we read in Aufonius, 
J 1 ^^ viz. that Gratian remitted whatever was due to the exche- 
genu fitt, q uer at the time °f his Other's death, and caufed all the 
papers relating thereunto to be burnt throughout the provin- 
ces that were fubjecr. to him w . Themiftius writes, th.it he 
found Gratian not far from the ocean x , that is, in Gaul ; 
for he was, as appears from the dates of feveral laws, during 
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the months of March, April, May, and September, at 
Treves ; and we have no proof of his being elfewhere this 
year. By a law dated from Treves the twenty-third of May, 
he raifes the falaries of all public profeflbrs in the metropo- 
litan cities of Gaul, efpecially in the moft illuftrious city of 
Treves, as it is ftyled r. From this law fome pretend to 
infer, that Spain and Britain were at this time governed, not 
by vicars, but proconfuls, independent of the prefect of 
Gaul. However that be, it is certain, that vicars were foon 
after re-eftablifhed in both provinces. By another law dated He ena&s 
the feventeenth of the fame month, which was an anfwer to laws again* 
Artemius vicar of Spain and feveral bifhops, the emperor heretics * 
declares, that religious matters ought to be judged and decided 
on the fpot by a fynod of the diocefe. By a diocefe is meant 
the diftritSt within the jurifdiclion of a vicar. By a third law, 
addreffed to Nitentius, Gratian forbids all heretics, efpecially 
the Donatifts, to hold affemblies ; and commands the places 
where they mail affemble to be confifcated, except the chur- 
ches, which he orders to be reftored to the catholics 2 . 
From feveral monuments of this year, it appears, that the 
emperor allowed more liberty to the pagans, than to the Do- 
natifts, Arians, and other heretics. 

Whilst thefe things paffed in the weft, a dreadful ftorm 
was raifed in the eaft by the Hunns, a nation till this time 
quite unknown to the Romans. They dwelt on the eaft fide 
of the Palus Maeotis, now the fea of Zabache, and were 
near neighbours to the Goths, as Sozomen ftyles them % or 
rather to the Alans, who inhabited the country bordering 
on the oppofite fide of that marfh, which both nations looked 
upon as a deep fea, and were therefore altogether unac- 
quainted with each other, till a hind, purfued by fome hun- 
ters, or, as others will have it, an ox ftung by a gad-fly, 
having patted the marfh, fome Hunns followed their guide to 
the oppofite fide, where they difcovercd a country far more 
agreeable and fruitful than their own b . What we find con- 
cerning the Hunns in Ammianus Marcellinus, the moft an- 
tient author that fpeaks of them, and moft worthy of cre- 
dit, is, that they firft broke into the country of the Alans, 
who dwelt on the banks of the Tanais, the boundary between 
purope and Ma ; and having obliged that nation to enter 
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into an alliance with them, they fell, thus re-inforcecU 
he Goths upon the Goths, called by Ammianus, Greuthongi, and 
i *™° ut by Jornandes, Oftrogoths, and fpread every- where fuch 
untryby terror among them, that Ermenric, or, as Jornandes calls 
e Hunns. him, Ermanaric, their king, tho' a martial prince, laid vio- 
lent hands on himfelf, to avoid by that means the dreadful 
calamities that threatened him. The Hunns were headed, 
according to Jornandes, by one Balamir, by him ftyled king, 
probably becaufe he was the moft powerful man of their na- 
tion ; for, according to Ammianus, they had no kings, but 
feveral chiefs, whofe authority was very precarious c . Vithi- 
mir, created king of the Greuthongi or Oftrogoths, in the 
room of Ermenric, attempted to make head againft the 
Hunns ; but was killed in a battle. Alatheus and Saphrax, 
governors to his fon Vithcric, apprehending all their efforts 
would prove unfuccefsful againft the numerous and formida- 
ble forces of the enemy, abandoned the country, and with- 
drew into the plains between the Boryfthenes and the 
Danube j that is into the prefent Podolia. Athanaric, king 
or chief of the Thervingi, who had afiifted Procopius in his 
late ufurpation, refolved to ftand upon his guard, and pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence ; but the Hunns, falling upon 
him before he had the leaft notice of their approach, obliged 
him to retire in diforder, after he had loft great numbers of 
his men. As the enemy, overloaded with booty, purfued 
him but (lowly, he improved the fhort refpite they allowed 
him, in fortifying himfelf by a wall, which he carried through 
the country of the Taifali from the Gerafus, or the Pruth, 
to the Danube d . The other Goths, who had the good 
luck to efcape the dreadful havock which the Hunns 
made of their nation, found no other recourfe, but to 
abandon their country, and fc-ve themfelves within the 
Roman dominions. They therefore approached the banks 
of the Danube, to the number of two hundred thoufand 
men, moft of them thefubjecl.s of king Athanaric, and tho. r e 
whom Jornandes calls Vifigoths. From thence they dif- 
S to'be patched embaftadors to Valens, who was then at Antioch, 
dmUUdinto begging, in a moft fubmiflive manner, to be admitted into 
riuace. Thrace, where theypromifed to live peaceably, and toferve, 
whenever called upon, in the Roman armies c . At the head 
of this embaiTy was their bifhop Ulphilas, who, on this oc- 

cafion 
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cafion, out of complaifance to Valens, became a profelyte 
to the do&rine of Arius, and infe&ed with the tenets of that 
herefiarch, not only fuch of his nation as already profefled 
the chriftian religion, but thofe two who promifed to embrace 
it, provided proper perfons were fent to inftrucl: them f . The 
demand of the Goths occafioned great debates in a grand 
council held at court foon after the arrival of their embafla- 
dors ; but Valens in the end refolved to grant them their re- Val ™. s 
queft, feveral fycophants about him flattering him, and extol- their 
ling his good fortune, which had unexpectedly brought him requeft; 
a perpetual fupply of excellent foldiers, with which he could 
be furniflied at his pleafure, and by that means fave the ex- 
pence of new levies, to the great benefit of his treafury ; 
nay, their demand was thought fo advantageous to the empire, 
that fome Roman officers having cut off a party of Goths, 
who attempted to pafs the Danube before the return of the 
embaftadors, whom both their nation and the governor of 
Thrace had fent to Antioch, they were calhiered as good 
officers, but bad politicians g . Valens, upon the imaginary 
profpecl of the great advantages that would accrue to the em- 
pire from fuch an encreafe of people, ordered them to be im- 
mediately tranfported, to be plentifully fupplied with provi- 
fions, and lands to be affigned them to cultivate. He took, 
however, therein fuch precautions, as would perhaps have 
prevented the difturbances which foon followed, had they 
been duly obferved ; for, according to the inftru&ions which 
he fent to his officers and minifters, the children were to-pafs 
the firft, and be fent into Afia, where they were to be kept 
as hoftages ; and as for the reft, they were not to be fuffered 
to land on the Roman fide, till they had quitted their arms. 
But the heads of the nation, by prefenting the Roman offi- 
cers with fums of money, with beautiful women, and robuft 
flaves, prevailed upon them to neglect both thefe orders h . Theyenta 
Thus the Goths, in this year 376, abandoned to the Hunns Thrace, 
the country, in which they had dwelt for the fpace of one 
hundred and fifty years. We are told, that great numbers 
of them were drowned in their pafTage, the river happening 
to be greatly (welled at that time K Ammianus writes, that 
the Roman officers defigned to have counted them as they 
pafTed, but could not by reafon of their numbers, which that 
writer compares to the fparks which at that very time iflued 
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out of mount ^Etna, and to the fands of the Lybian more* 
They were under the conduct of Ablavivus and Fritigern, 
who arc ftyled kings k . Vitheric, king of the Greuthongi, 
with his governors Sapbrax and Alatheus, and another chief 
named Farnobius, being likewife driven out of their country 
by the Hunns and the Alans, flocked in fwarms to the banks 
of the Danube, and, encouraged by the reception which 
their countrymen had met with from Valens, difpatched em- 
bafladors to him, begging, that they too might be admitted 
within the Roman dominions ; but the emperor not thinking 
it confiftent with the fafety of the ftate to comply with their 
requeft, they continued for fome time on the banks of the 
Danube, which they pafled in the end, in fpite of the Ro- 
mans, as we (hall relate hereafter. As for Athanaric, he re- 
tired with his people to a place defended by inacceflible rocks, 
named Caucalanda, having driven from thence the Sarmatians 
and the Taifali. The latter people followed and joined the 
Greuthongi. A numerous body of Goths had been admitted 
fome time before, on what occafion we are no-where told, 
and were at this time encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople, under the command of their two chiefs Suerid 
and Colias : perhaps Valens had fent for them on occafion of 
his intended expedition into Perfia ; for Ammianus affures us, 
that he hired troops of the Goths The following year 
377, when Gratian was conful the fourth time, with Mero- 
baudes, Valens was, as appears from the dates of feveral 
laws, at Antioch on the fourth of April; at Hierapolis on the 
fourth of July and the ninth of Auguft ; and again at Anti- 
och on the twenty-fourth of September. The Romans ought 
in policy to have immediately led the Goths away from the 
Danube ; for by that means they would have got them into 
their power, and, remaining mafters of the river, prevented 
their receiving any afliftance from their countrymen, en- 
camped in great numbers on the oppofite bank ; but, inftead 
of that, Lupicinus and Maximus, who commanded in 
Thrace, the former with the title of count, and the latter 
with that of duke, fuffered them to continue long in that 
neighbourhood, pretending fcarcity of provifions, in order 
to impofe upon them, and oblige them to buy neceflaries at 
he Goths, extravagant rates. The Goths, thus pinched with hunger, 
Dvoked by anc j p rovo k; ec j by other outrages, began to mutiny ; which 
itiliy. ' Lupicinus perceiving, he ordered them to begin their march, 
and remove from the neighbourhood of the Danube, charg- 
ing 
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ing the foldiers who guarded the banks of the Danube, to 
drive them on, and take care that they committed no difor- 
ders in the countries through which they pafled. The Greu- 
thongi, finding the banks of the river unguarded, laid hold 
of that opportunity to pafs it, following at fome diftance 
Fritigern and Ablavivus, who were advancing at the head of 
the Thervingi to Marcianopolis, the capital ©f Lpwer 
Moefia. Upon their arrival in the neighbourhood of that; 
city, Lupicinus, who refided there, invited the two chiefs 
to a banquet; but at the fame time placed guards at the gates, 
to prevent their troops from entering the city, tho' they de- 
fired to be admitted as friends, only to buy the neceflary pro- 
vifions, of which they flood in great need. Hereupon the 
Thervingi, who were in a ftarving condition, falling upon 
the guards, cut moft of them in pieces ; which Lupicinus 
no fooner heard, than, by way of retaliation, he com- 
manded the attendants of the two chiefs to be ailaflinated in 
the height of their mirth. The Thervingi without the walls, 
provoked at the treachery and cruelty of the governor, 
vowed revenge ; but neverthelefs wifely forbore for the pre- 
fent all hoftilities, and diffembled their juft refentment, left 
the Romans mould offer any affront to their chiefs, or de- 
tain them as hoftages. This Fritigern himfelf apprehended, 
and therefore begged leave of Lupicinus to go with Ablavi- 
vus, and {hew himfelf to his men, who were ready to mu- 
tiny, upon a falfc report, that they had both been killed with 
the reft. Lupicinus, who by this time was fo intoxicated 
with wine, that he knew not what he did, complied with 
his requeft ; and the two chiefs, being received with great 
joy by their countrymen, immediately mounted their horfes 9 
declared themfelves enemies, and began to plunder the open Declare 
country. Lupicinus marched out againft them the next day, ^emiwTr« 
with the few troops he had with him ; but the Goths, fal- plunder the 
ling upon him with great refolution and intrepidity, cut moft country, 
of his men in pieces, and obliged him to fly back into the 
city. We have obferved above, that a confiderable body of ~ 
Goths was encamped in the neighbourhood of Adrianople. 
Thefe, upon the news of the revolt, and the victory gained 
by Fritigern, continued quiet in their camp, without betray- 
ing the leaf! inclination to join him ; but when they received 
orders to pafs without delay over into the Hellefpont, and 
the chief magiftrate of Adrianople, incenfed againft them 
for fome damage they had done at his country-feat, inftead 
of fupplying them with the neceflary provifions for their 
march, ordered the people of the country to fall upon them, 
they likewife bejan to mutiny, put to flight the diforderly 
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o^edtjya mu ^^ u ^ e tnat offered to attack them, and joining Fritigern, 
sody of their laid {lege to Adrianople ; but not being able to reduce it, 
rountrymen they left a fufficient force to block it up, and ravaged all 
Adrknople! Thrace, growing daily ftronger by the acceflion of incredi- 
ble numbers of Gothim flaves, flocking to them from all 
quarters; nay, many Romans,, not able to»pay the exorbi- 
tant taxes with which they were loaded and opprelTed, took 
part with them, and it is not to be doubted, but Vitheric 
with his Greuthongi joined them foon after ; for they too 
fought againft the Romans in the memorable battle of Adri- 
anople, of which hereafter. Valens, who was then at An- 
tioch, watching the defigns of the king of Perfia, upon the 
firft notice of thefe dangerous commotions, difpatched Victor 
to the Perfian court, with the character of embaflador, 
charging him to conclude a peace with that king, upon the 
beft terms he could obtain ; and at the fame time ordered the 
two generals, Trajan and Prof uturus, to march with the ut- 
moft expedition againft the Goths, at the head of the legions 
that were quartered in Armenia. Gratian, alarmed at the 
danger that threatened his uncle's dominions, fent to his af- 
fiftance Richomeres, with a confiderable reinforcement out 
of Gaul j but the foldiers deferted in great numbers, on their 
march, folicited to it, as was reported, by Merobaudes, 
who apprehended the barbarians might take advantage of 
their abfence to break into Gaul. As Profuturus and Trajan 
were commanders of more courage than conduct, inftead 
of feeuring the palTes, and fhutting up fuch multitudes in the 
province of Thrace, where they muft inevitably have foon 
perifhed with famine, they ventured to engage them at Sali- 
The battle ces 9 a c ^ v °f Letter Scythia. The battle lafted from morn- 
of'SaJicei. ing to night, both armies fighting with fuch obftinacy and 
refolution, as can hardly be expreffed. Victory continued 
doubtful to the laft; but the Romans, having loft more men 
in proportion to the fmall number of their forces, thought 
it advifeable to retire to Marcianopolis. Thus Aminianus,. 
whom we have all along followed m . But Theodoret n , 
St. Jerom °, and Orofius p, write, that the Romans were 
defeated, and put to flight. This battle was fought in the 
latter end of the fummer of this year 377. Trajan and 
Profuturus being afterwards reinforced by a confiderable 
body of troops lent by Valens, under the command of Sa- 
turninus general of the horfe, they attempted to (hut up the 
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enemy in certain narrow place?, and intercept their provifi- TheRomam 
ons ; but the Alans and Hunns themfelves haftening in great 2, M ^ nd 
numbers to their relief, the Romans were obliged to retire, Thrace to 
and fufFer them to ravage and lay wafte all Thrace, without t)ie Golhw 
daring to oppofe or moleft them. At a place called Dibaltum, 
they fell upon a tribune, who was ftationed there with his 
own legion and fome other, forces. As the tribune, by name 
Barzimeres, was an old experienced officer, he drew his men 
up in a clofe body, and, endeavouring to make his way 
through the enemy's fquadrons, cut great numbers of them They ait off 
in pieces ; but was at length overpowered, and put to"the if?™* 
fword, with all his men % Animated with this fuccefs, they 1 "* 
went in queft of Frige rid, who commanded in Illyricum, and 
had been ordered by Gratian to march from thence to the 
affiftance of Valens. The Goths, under the command of 
Farnobius, met him near Berea, a city in Thrace properly 
fo called, and attacked him with great refolution. But Fri- 
gerid, who was an officer of great experience, tho* perhaps 
over-cautious, and thence by fome reproached with timo- 
roufnefs, flood his ground, and, after a long and obftinate dif- 
pute, killed their leader on the fpot, and put the reft to the 
fword, excepting a very fmall number, who throwing down ^J^i 
their arms, were fpared, and fent captives into Italy, where with great 
they were employed in tilling the ground about Mutina, J a !* h !J r b * 
Rhegium, and Parma, With this battle, which was fought " gcn * 
in the latter end of the autumn, ended the campaign of this 
year 377 r . 

As for Gratian, he was on the twenty-feventh of Febrj- 
ary at Treves, where he had patted the winter, and on the 
twenty-eighth of July at Mayence, perhaps on fome expedi- 
tion againft the Germans not mentioned in hiftory j for Au- 
fonius tells us, that he took fome Germans prifoners, and 
brought them with him into Gaul He was returned to 
Treves on the feventeenth of September K By a law dated 
the fifth of March, and addrefled to Cataphronus vicar of ^Svcral 
Italy, he grants feveral exemptions to the clergy, comprifing exemptions 
under that name, not only biihops, priefts, and deacons, but to the clergy, 
likewife fub-deacons, exorcifts, readers, and janitors or 
door-keepers u . A dreadful plague raged this year in moft 
of the weftern provinces, and fwept off incredible numbers 
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of people w . The following year 378, when Vaiens was 
conful the frxth time, and young Valentinian the fecond, 
the Goths, from Thrace, advanced into Macedon and 
TheiTaly, committing every- where dreadful ravages ; nay, 
they approached Constantinople itfelf, plundered the fuburbs, 
and kept the city for fome time blocked up. Vaiens there- 
fore, having fnft fenta body of Saracens to drive them from 
the neighbourhood of that metropolis, fet out from Antioch, 
in order to head his army in perfon, and arrived atConftan- 
tinople on the thirtieth of May, where he found the people 
highly difTatisncd with his cenduft, in admitting the Goths 
into Thrace, and by that means giving rife to the prefsnt 
war. Soon after his arrival, he difcharged Trajan general of 
the foot, and put count Sebaftian, a brave and experienced 
commander, in his room x . Theodoret tells us 4 that Trajan, 
who was a profeffed enemv to the Arians > and a zealous de- 
fender of the Nicene faith, hearing himfelf reproached by 
the emperor with cov/ardice, as if the lofs of the late battle 
had been owing to want of courage in him, anfwered <boldly, 
r that heaven iuftlv provoked at his driving out the orthodox 
bimops, and putting the infamous followers of Arius in their 
room, had declared for the Goths ; and confequently that 
he ought to blame net his generals, but himfelf, for the lofTes 
he had hitherto fuftained, and for the far greater calamities 
that would foon overtake him, unlefs he altered his conducl:. 
The generals Arinthcus and Victor declared, adds Theodo- 
ret, that they were of the fame opinion, and begged the em- 
peror not to relent their fpeakins:, as his true friends, their 
ientiments wiuout difguife y . The piety of Trajan is great- 
ly commended by the ecclefiaftic writers, efpecially by Theo- 
doret and St. Eafd, with whom he lived in great intimacy. 
But it is no eafv task to reconcile with his extraordinary 
piety the death of Paras king of Armenia, whom, ' if the ac- 
count of Ammianus be true, he caufed to be murdered with 
th ' ntmoft treachery and barbarity, as we have related above. 
Vaiens continued but a very fhort time at Conftantinople ; 
for he left that city on the eleventh of June., highly exafpe- 
rated againil the inhabitants, who had infulted him as the 
author of trie prcfent war, and threatening, if he came back 
fafe 4 to turn their city into a defert z . From Conftanti- 
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nople he marched ito Melarithias, an imperial caftle, about VaIen9 
eighteen miles diftant from the city ; and thence detached th* 
Sebaftian with a body ofchoferi troops againft Fritigern, who G^ths. 
was encamped in the neighbourhood of Adrianople. Se- 
baftian, coming upon the enemy unawares, cut off feveral 
of their parties, who were roving about the country, with- 
out the leaft apprehenfion of danger, and recovered the 
booty with which they were loaded. Hereupon Fritigern, 
having fent orders to all the parties that were difperfed about 
the country, to join him without delay, retired upon their* 
arrival to the city of Catyle, of which geographers can give 
no account \ Zofimus tells us, that Sebaftian engaged to 
force the Goths either to quit the Roman territories, or to 
fubmit to Valens, with two thoufand men only, by cutting 
off their parties, and intercepting their provifions ; but that 
Valens, defirous to equal, by fome memorable action, the 
glory acquired this year by Gratian in the famous battle of 
Argentaria, rejected his propofal, and leaving Melanthias, 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Adrianople* with a defign 
to give the enemy battle. He was at the head of a very nume- 
rous and well-difciplined army, commanded by officers of 
great renown, and among the reft by Trajan, whom he had 
refto/ed to his former poft. While he lay at Adrianople, 
Richomeres arrived there with letters from Gratian, acquaint- 
ing him, that he was on full march with his victorious army to 
join him, and earneftly entreating him,not to hazard a battle 
till his arrival, nor make that victory doubtful, which the con- Gratian 
junction of their forces would render certain and indifputable. ™- ch p 0 
Hereupon a council of war being immediately fummoned, Vic- ^/valJns" 0 
tor, who commanded the horfe, and was both a brave and - f 
prudentofficer, advifed him by all means to wait the arrival of 
his nephew, and the reinforcement of the Gaulifh troops j but 
Sebaftian was for giving battle without delay ; and his opini- 
on the emperor preferred to that of Victor, and almoft all 
the other officers, being induced thereunto by his flatterers, 
telling him, that he flood in no need of the affiftance of his 
nephew, and therefore ought not to allow him any mare in 
the victory, and the glory attending it. At the fame time 
Fritigern fent deputies to him, at the head of whom was a 
chriftian prieft, offering to conclude a peace upon very rea- 
fonable terms, which moft of his officers advifed him by all 
means to embrace, remonftrating, that an honourable and 
C 2 certain 



* Vide Baud. p. 142. 
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certain peace was preferable to an uncertain victory ; but he, 
deaf to all their remonftrances, and obftinately bent upon en- 
gaging before the arrival of his nephew, leaving the great 
officers of the court, with his treafures, in Adrianople, and 
all the baggage of the army near that city, with a ftrong 
detachment to guard it, fet out with the reft in queft of the 
enemy, whom he difcovered about noon in the neighbour- 
hood of Nice, about fifteen miles from Adrianople. The 
Goths, commanded by Alethus and Saphrax, were encamp- 
ed at a confiderable diftance. from the reft. MefTengers were 
therefore immediately difpatched to them ; and in the mean 
time, to amufe the emperor till they arrived, ernbafladors 
were fent to him, with propofals of peace, to which the 
emperor gave ear ; but infifted upon their delivering up to 
him fome of their chief men as hoftages. At the fame 
time, Frkigern, further to amufe the emperor, acquainted 
him by a private letter, that he was ready to bring all his 
forces over to him, provided fome perfons of diftinclion were 
fent to him as hoftages. Valens, overjoyed at this propofal, 
named firft Equico his kinfman for one of the hoftages ; but 
he, as he had been taken prifoner by the Goths the preced- 
ing year, and had made his efcape, begging to be excufed, 
Richomeres offered himfelf of his own accord ; but, before 
he reached the enemy's camp, Bacurius, prince of the Ibe- 
rians, and one Cafiio, who commanded a party of archers, 
Thebattieof falling upon the Goths, gave beginning to the battle, which 
Adrianople. was fought with great obftinacy and resolution on both fides. 

Ammianus gives us a long, but confufed, account of this 
memorable engagement. According to him, the foot in the 
left wing of the Romans, having- advanced too far, and fer 
parated themfelves from the main body of the army, and 
from the cavalry that was to fupport them, were furround- 
ed by the enemy, which infpired the barbarians with great 
courage b . St. jerom c and Socrates d write, that the foot 
was abandoned by the cavalry j and Sozomen e , that Valens, 
being in too great hafte to engage, did not allow himfelf time 
to draw up his men as he ought. Libanius fays, that he 
fought with more courage than prudence or conduct f . Be 
that as it will, it is certain, that the Romans were utterly 

defeated ; 
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defeated ; that two thirds of their army were out in pieces, 
and the reft forced to fave themfelves by a precipitous and 
diforderly flight. The Roman writers themfelves own this 
to have been the greateft overthrow their ftate had ever re- 
ceived fince the battle of Cannae. Their foot did all that 
men, whofe native courage was emboldened by defpair, could 
do i but were in the end overpowered with numbers, and 
obliged, in fpite of their utmoft efforts, to yield to an ene- 
my, who was not only infinitely fuperior to them in num- 
bers, but equalled them in courage and bravery. Among 
many other eminent perfons, fell in this acYion the brave ge- 
nerals Trajan and Vidor, with Valerian the tribunus ftabuli, N 
or mafter of the horfe ; Equico the emperor's kinfman, and 
magifter palatii, or great fteward of the houfhold j and Pa- 
tentius, a youth of extraordinary hopes, and by all greatly 
refpe&ed, in regard of his father Urficinus, fo famous in the 
reign of Conftantius s . But nothing has rendered this battle The j cat ^ 0 f 
more memorable in hiftory, than the unhappy end of Va- vaiens vari- 
jens himfelf, who perimed on this occafion, as all authors oufly elated, 
agree, tho' they differ in their accounts of his death ; for 
fome write, that he was killed upon the fpot ; and others, 
that being wounded in the field, and not in a condition to 
fly, he was carried to a countryman's houfe, which his at- 
tendants made good againft the barbarians, till they, not fuf- 
pe&ingthe emperor to be there, fet fire to it, which confunv 
ed the houfe, and all who were in it, except a youth, who 
having made his efcape, firft out of the flames, and after- 
wards from the enemy, who had taken him prifoner, gave 
the Romans an account of the emperor's unhappy end h . 
Both thefe opinions are related by Ammianus ; and the for- 
mer was adopted by Libanius, as more proper for a pane- 
gyric ; but the latter, which is generally thought the mod 
probable, by Victor', St. Jerorn k , Rufinus J , Orofius m , 
Zofimus n , and Socrates °. Sozomcn p and Philoftorgius * 
follow the fame opinion $ but add fome circumftances, which 
feem quite improbable. St. Chryfoftom fpeaks of the death 
of Vaiens periming in the flames, as a memorable inftance 
of the vanity of all human grandeur r . Theodoret follows 
the fame opinion ; but was certainly miftaken in fuppofing 
C 3 Vaiens 

s Ammian. p. 463. h Idem, p. 462. 1 Vi&. epit. k 
Hier. chron. 1 Ruf. 1. ii c. 13. p. 1S4. m Orof. 1. vii. c. 
33. p. 219. n Zof. p, 750. 0 Socr. 1. iv. c. 38. p. 255. 
p Sof 1. vi. c. 40. p. 703. 9 Pliiloit. 1. ix. c. 17, p. 131,152. 
1 Chryf. ad vid. p. 464. 
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Valcns not to have been prefent at the battle s . Ammianus 
obferves, that before Valcns left Antioch, it was become a 
common curfe or imprecation among the inhabitants of that 
Srid to have metropolis, May Valens be burnt alive. The fame writer 
tendcoby" pretends that unhappy end to have been protended by feveral 
feveral prodigies, as a punimment infii&ed upon him by heaven, for 
prodigies. h av i n g cau f ec i p aras kj ng 0 f Armenia to be inhumanly mur- 
dered, and for putting many innocent pcrfons to death, on 
occafion of the confpiracy of Theodorus l . The reader 
will find in Zofimus the defcription of afpe&re, which, fays 
he, was feen by Valens and all his court, when he marched 
out of Conftantinopleagainft the Goths !! . To this perhaps 
Ammianus alludes in a pallagc, which feems to us very ob- 
fcurc w . Theophanes takes notice of fome other prodigies, 
and allures us, that fome of the emperor's officers owned 
after his death, that he had fuffered the arufpices to be con- 
futed concerning the iflbe of this war x . Ammianus, and 
other writers, tell us, that near the place where the empe- 
ror died, was difcovered, agreeable to a pretended prediction, 
the tomb of an antient Macedonian captain, by name Mir 
mantus r. All authors agree, that neither his bqdy, nor the 
leafl remains of it, were ever found ; and that his memory 
was honoured by no funeral obfequies. Ecclefiaftic writers 
look upon his death as a judgment from heaven, for his per- 
fecting with great cruelty the catholics, and his encouraging 
the herefy of Arius, which flourifhed and encreafed in his 
reign, more than it had done under any of his predeceflors. 
With him psrifned in the flames, according to the modern 
Greeks, his great chamberlain, a zealous patron of the Ari- 
ans, and an avowed enemy to the orthodox believers z . Such 
Wis the end of Valens, after he had lived about fifty years, 
and reigned fifteen, four months, and fome days a . He was 
!-..v!." a " a Granger to every branch of literature, and no better 

acquainted with the military art, than with the liberal fcien- 
ccs. He did not fo much as underftand the Greek tongue, 
tho' he had rti^ned fo many years in the call among the 
Greeks. He found out no expedients ofhimfelf; but, when 
they were propofed by others, he had difcernment enough 

to 

5 Theod. 1. iv. p 704. 1 Ammian. p. 435. * Zof. 1, 
iv r . p 74 8. v Ammian. p. 435. x Theoph. p 55. * 
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*o know which was the beft and moft proper b . He was 
naturally indolent and inactive, an enemy to all labour, and 
averfe to bufinefs; which was owing to the eafy life he had 
led, free from trouble, till he was created emperor. He 
was timorous to a great degree, and unwilling to expofe 
himfelf to any danger. To this difpofition moft authors 
afcribe the extraordinary deference which he ever paid to 
his brother Valentinian c . Themiftius commends his cha- 
ftity d ; and Ammianus, a writer no-ways biaffed in his 
favour, does not reproach him with any kind of lewdnefs or 
debauchery. He was conftant and faithful in his friend- 
Ihip, whereof feveral inftances are related by Ammianus e » 
He raifed fuch only of his relations as were perfons of merit, 
and, generally fpeaking, had regard to nothing but merit in 
the difpofal of employments f . He kept a watchful eye over his 
minifters, exacted the military difcipline with great rigour, not 
fjfferng his foldiers to do the leaf! injury to thofe through 
whofe countries they marched, and (hewed himfelf on all 
occafions ready to hearken to the complaints of his injured 
fubje&s £ . He feems to have difcharged the foreign guards, 
who had been employed by other princes as the minifters of 
their cruelty h . He was thoroughly acquainted with the ftate 
of his finances, and therefore did not fuffer himfeif to be 
impofed upon, as moft of his predcceffors had done, by thofe 
who managed them Tho' he was quite unacquainted with 
the liberal fciences, yet he is faid to have compofed fome fpee- 
ches, with the afliftance of one Heliodorus, a nun of a 
mean defcent, and infamous character, as we read in Ammi- 
anus, who complains of the emperor, for obliging perfons 
of the firft rank to attend his funeral k . Themiftius ftyles 
him the father of the provinces, by reafon of the great 
care he took in eafmg them, by all poflible means, of the 
heavy taxes with which they had been loaded by his pre- 
deceffors K Ammianus owns, that he could not with more 
care confult the good of his own family, than he did the 
welfare of all his fubjecls ; and that the eaftern provinces had 
been under no prince happier than under him m . However, 
all authors agree, that he had a ftrange biafs to avarice and 
C 4 cruelty 

b Idem, g. 464.. Themift orat. vi. p. n. & orat ix. p. 71* 
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cruelty, which, joined to his jealous and fufpicious temper, 
prompted him often to condemn innocent perfons, and feize 
on their eftates. The leaft fufpicion of treafon rendered 
him inexorable, fays Ammianus, and his ears were open to 
ail manner of accufations n . All the ecclefiaftic writers agree, 
that he allowed to the many feels that then prevailed, nay, 
even to the Jewifh and pagans, the free exercife of their 
religion ; but perfecuted the catholics with the utmoft cru~ 
elty, of which we have feen one remarkable inftance in the 
hiftory of his reign ; and the reader may find many others 
in the above-mentioned writers. He left two daughters be- 
hind him, Carofa and Anaftatia ; but all we know of them 
is, that Procopius, who become famous in the latter end 
of the reign of Theodofius, married one of them, he be- 
ing ityled by Zofimus 0 and Sozomen p , the fon-in-law of 
Valens. What become of the emprefs Albia Dominica, 
after the death of her hufband, we are no-where told. St, 
Chryfoftom, writing about the year 381, obferves, that the 
widow of an emperor, who had been banifhed by another 
prince, was then recalled by the mediation of many perfons 
of diftinction, who with much ado obtained that favour ^. 
Mod: writers take the emprefs, of whom he fpeaks in that 
place, to have been the widow of the emperor Valens. But 
as to the caufe of her difgrace and misfortune, we are quite 
in the dark. With the death of Valens, Ammianus Marcel- 
linus ends his hiftory ; but of him, and Eutropius, who 
wrote his abridgment of the Roman hiftory in the reign of 
Valens, and by that prince's command, we fhall fpeak in, 
note (K). 

n Idem, p. 465. 0 Zof 1. v. p. 786. p Zof. 1. iv. c. 9. 
p. 469' " Chryf. ad vid. Jun. p. 463. 

(K) Ammianus Marcellinus was a native of Antioch, where 
his family made ibme figure (1). He ferved feveral years in the 
army, from the year 350 to 3^9, under count Urficinus, 
partly in Mcfoporamia, and partly in Gaul, in quality of 
domcflicus which was then an honourable port. He at- 
tended Julian in his Perfian expedition, and was at Anti- 
och, or in that neighbourhood, when the confpiracy of Theo- 
doras was difcovered in the reign of Valens (2). Afterwards he 
ier.ounc.ed the profcinon of arm?-, and retired to Rome, where 
he wrote his hillory, as appears both from the hiftory itfelf (3 1 , 
and from a letter which Lib.anius wrote to him from Antioch (4), 

while 

(i- Ammian 1. xix. p. 144. (2) Idem, 1. xxix. p. 387, 
{3; Idem, 1. xxxi p 469. ( 4) Ammian. vit p. 4 — 8. 
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while he was compofmg it. His twenty -fixth book was not end- 
ed before the year 390, and the twenty-fecond was written the 
year before \ 5). His work was divided into thirty one books, 
and comprifed the reigns of all the emperors, from Domitian, 
where Suetonius ends, to the death of Valens ; but of his thirty- 
one books, only the laft eighteen, beginning after the death of 
Magnentius in 353, have reached our times. Tho* he was a 
Greek, he chofe to write in Latin ; but his Latin, in the opini- 
on of Voffius, fpeaks him both a Greek and a foldier (6). But 
his other geod qualities make fufficient amends, fays the fame 
writer, for theie faults; for he writes with great judgment, and 
feems to have been a great lover of truth (7). However, he 
plainly betrays a great zeal for the religion of the antient Ro- 
man?, and no fmall partiality for thofe who countenanced it, 
efpecially for his hero Julian. In his hiftory he frequently 
makes long and tedious digreffions on the comets, and other 
things, which fall not within the province of an hiftorian. In 
his accounts he is now-and-then fomewhat confufed, and often 
leaves out the moft material circumftanccs of the fa&s he relates ; 
which has induced fome to believe, that his hiftory is in feveral 
places maimed and imperfedt. But, after all, without his hiftory, 
we mould have been quite in the dark with refpect to the moft 
remarkable tranfa&ious of thofe times. Some epigrams by one 
Ammianus have reached our times ; but whether they were the 
work of the hiftorian, is altogether uncertain. The reader will 
find feveral things relating to Ammianus have reached our times; 
Jbut whether they were the work of the hiftorian, is altogether 
uncertain. The reader will find feveral things relating to Am- 
mianus, and his hiftory, in the prolegomena, which Mr Valois 
has prefixed to the laft edition of the works of that hiftorian at 
at Paris in 1681, Eutropius wrote his abridgment of the Roman 
hiftory in the reign of Valentinian and Valens, and inferibed it to 
the latter, having undertaken it at his requeft. He gives that 
prince the title of Gothicus, a plain proof that he publiftied his 
work after the year 369, in which Valens defeated Athanaric, 
one of the kings or chiefs of the Goths. Mr. Valois ftyles him 
a'polite and elegant writer ; but Vinetus, who publiftied his 
works in 1553, concludes from his ftyle, that he was not a Ro- 
man, but a Greek (8). Voffius too finds fault with his ftyle ; • 
b?t f upon the whole, commends his work, as an abridgment of 
the Roman hiftory done with great judgment (9). He is often 
copied by St. Jerom in his chronicle, and quoted by other Latin 
writers His work feems to have been in great requeft among 
the Greeks ; for two tranflations of it were done into that lan- 
guage, 

(5 J Idem. p. 8, 9. (6) Voff. hut Lat. 1 ii. c. 9. p. 201. 
if, Idem ibid. ($) Eutrop. p 557. (9) Voff, Jiiit Lat_c, 
frp. 198. 
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guage, the one by Pasanius, and the other by Capito. The 
latter, who was by birth a Lycian, not only tranflated into Greek 
the abridgment of Livy, fays Suidas, done by Eutropius,- but 
wrote befides the hiftory of Ifauria in eight books, and likewife 
that of Lycia and Pamphylia. The tranflation of Eutropius by 
Pseanius, was publifhed among the other Auguftian writers by 
Sylburgius at Francfort in 1590. Sylburgius is of opinion, that 
Paeanius was contemporary with Eutropius. However that be, it 
is certain, that he often deviates both from the meaning of the 
original, and the truth of hiftory ( 1 o) . As for Eutropius him- 
felf, Suidas ftyles him an Italian fophijft ; and add?, that he pub- 
lifhed feveral other works ( 1 1 ). From his works it does not ap. 
pear, whether he profeifed the chriitian religion, or no. He 
was prefent, according to Codin, at the laying the foundations of 
Conftantinople, and left behind him an account of the origin of 
that city (12). If what that author writes be true, Eutropius 
muft have been very young at that time. He attended Julian 
in his expedition into Perfia (13). He feems to have been of the 
fenatorial order ; for, at the head of his work, he is diftinguilh- 
pd with the title of clariffimus, which was peculiar to fenators In 
the reign of Valeminian, and before the year 376, died, accord- 
ing to St. Jerom, Aqtsilius, or Acilius Severus, a native of Spain, 
who wrote the hiftory of his own life in profe and verfe, under 
the title of cataftrophe. He was defcended from another Se- 
verus, to whom Lactantius infcribed two books of his letters. St. 
Jerom places him among the ecclefiaftic writers ^14) j but his 
work has been long iince loft. 

(10) Eutrop. Grace, p. 63. [\\) Suid. p. 1099. (12) 
Codin, antiq. Conitantinop. p. 17. (13) Eutrop. p. 589. (14} 
Hier. vir.illuftr. c. in. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

The Roman hiftory, from the death of Valens to 
the divifion of the empire. 

GR AT I A N, alarmed at the danger that threatened the 
eaftcrn provinces, overrun by the barbarians, refolved 
to march in perfon to the afliftance of his uncle, as foon as 
the feafon would permit ; and in the mean time ordered part 
of the forces he had with him in Gaul to haften into Ulyri- 
cum, and, joining the troops quartered in that province, to 
enter Thrace, and reinforce the army which Valens had 
fent thither. This the Germans, called Lentienfe*, whofe The Lentl- 
country bordered uponRhaetia, no fooner underftood, than enfespafstbe 
by an open breach of the treaty, which they bad but lately ^^ e | ft ^ i 
concluded with Gratian, they pafTed the Rhine upon the Gaul, 
ice, to the number of forty thoufand men, and upwards ; 
and entering Gaul, began to commit dreadful ravages in the 
neighbourhood of that river. Hereupon the emperor recal- 
led the troops which he had ordered to march into Ulyricum, 
and fent them reinforced with thofe that were left in Gaul 
under the conduct, of count Nannianus, and Mallobaudes, 
king of the Franks, who ferved in the Roman army in qua* 
lity of comes domcfticorum, to drive back the Lentienfes, 
whofe numbers encreafad daily, the Romans, who guarded 
the banks of the Rhine, having through fear of the barbari- 
ans, abandoned their fhtions. The two generals, though 
at the head of a handful of men, gave them battle in the 
neighbourhood of Argentaria, which moft geographers take 
to have flood where the prefent city of Colmar Hands. The 
Romans at firft gave ground, being overpowered with num- 
bers ; but in the end gained a complete victory, and made They are 
fuch a dreadful havock of the enemy, that, out of fuch a u: ' e:1 7 
prodigious multitude, fcarce five thoufand had the good luck ^Rotaf* 
to make their efcape, thirty thoufand of them being killed 
upon the fpot, and the reft either (lain in the purfuit, or 
taken prifoners. Their king Triarius; the chief author of 
the war, was in the number of the {lain r . Orofius writes, 
that Gratian was prefent at the battle ; and that, depend- 
ing 

r Ammian. 1. xxxi. F*J-53> 454-* Vi6t epit. Hier. in chron/ 
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ing upon the affiftance of heaven, he attacked the ene- 
my, tho' greatly fuperior to him in number s . But Am- 
rniahus only writes, that Gratian advanced to fupport his 
generals l . This battle was not fought before the month of 
May j for on the twenty-fecond of April the emperor was 
{till at Treves, as appears from a law bearing that date u . 
After this victory, Gratian pafsed the Rhine at the head of 
his army ; and, entering the enemy's country, {hut them up 
on all fides among the barren mountains, to which they had 
fled with their families ; and by that means reduced them 
in a fhort time to fuch {freights, that they were forced to fub- 

Tfcey fubmit mit to the terms the conqueror thought fit to prefcribe ; one 

g> c/ranan. of which was, that they {hould deliver up their youth to 
ferve in the Roman army, which they did accordingly. Thus 
were the Romans greatly reinforced by this newaccefiion of 
ftrength, and at the fame time that inconftant and faithlefs 
nation put out of a condition of raifing new disturbances in 
the emperor's abfencc. In this expedition Gratian gave fig- 
nal proofs of his courage, prudence, good-nature, and gene- 
rofity ; which gained him the efeem and affection of all who 
ferved under him w . He immediately wrote to Valens, ac- 
quainting him with his victory, and begging him not to ha- 
zard a battle till he had joined him, which he afTured him 
\vou\d be very foon. But Valens, now jealous of the repu- 
tation of his young nephew, which he thought eclipfed his 
own, and defirous of equalling his exploits againft the Ger- 
mans, refolved to give battle before his arrival, that he might 
enjov, without a rival, the glory of the victory, which he 
looked upon as certain. In the mean time, Gratian having 
fufficiently provided for the fecurity of Gaul, began his march, 
and with g/cat expedition advanced to Arbor Felix, now 
n Arbon, on the lake of Conftance, and from thence to Lau- 

TK.Tci!«to riacum, now Lork, in Auftria, on the Danube, between 
uihtancc th c Traun 2nd the Ens. There he embarqued part of his 

*• msuncJt. ^ops on the Danube, and marched by land with the reft 
to Bononia in Lower Dacia, and from thence to Sirmium, 
where he (raid but four days, tho' he was then ill of an in- 
termitting fever. From Sirmium he purfued his march along 
the Danube to a fort in the fame province, called Caftra 
Martis. In his march, fome of his men, who had ftraggled 
from the army, were intercepted and cut off by the Alans. 
From Caflra Martis he difpatched Richomeres, his comes 

dome- 
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domefticorum, to acquaint Valens, that he was at hand, 
and earneftly entreat him in his name not to engage the nu- 
merous forces of the enemy till his arrival. But Valens, ^J^ 1 * Ivtt 
haftening the battle, that his nephew might have no (hare ^defeated 
in the victory, was utterly defeated and perifhed, with two- and killed 
thirds of his army, in the manner we have related above. ^ v r ^ his 
The day after the battle, the Goths, informed by a defer- 
ter, that Valens had left many perfons of great diftin&ion 
in Adrianople, and that the imperial treafure was lodged 
there, laid fiege to the place ; but being repulfed with great The Goth* 
{laughter, as quite ftrangers to the art of befieging towns, y^ g j^ia- 
they dropped the enterprize ; and marching towards Perin- nop i e md 
thus or Heraclea, laid wafte that fertile country, and then Conftanti- 
advanced to Conftantinople, hoping to make themfelves nopI * 
matters of that ftately metropolis, and of the immenfe 
wealth lodged in it. But the Saracens, whom Mavia their 
queen had fent to the afiiftance of the Romans, and who 
were more dextrous at fudden onfets, than regular engage- 
ments, having in feveral fallies cut off great numbers of the 
Goths, the reft thought it advifeable to break up the fiege, 
and retire from the neighbourhood of that city. The re- 
maining part of this year they fpent in ravaging, without op- 
pofition, Thrace, Scythia, Meefia, and even IUyricum, as 
far as the Julian Alps, which part that province from Italy *► 
The neighbouring barbarians, namely the Quadi and Sarma- Dreadful 
tians, entered the Roman territories at the fame time, put- "mStted 
ting all to fire and fword, and furpaffing the Goths them- by the 
felves in the un-heard-of cruelties they pra&ifed r. St. Je- Goths, and 
torn gives us a pathetic account of the calamities fufFered at barUa ~ 
that time by the fubjects of the empire. The whole coun- 
try, fays he, from Conftantinople to the Julian Alps, have 
been fwimrning thefe twenty years in Roman biood : Scythia, 
Thrace, Macedon, Dardania, Dacia, Theflalonica, (or 
rather Theflaly) Achaia, both Epirus's, Dalmatia, both 
Pannonia's, are filled with Goths, Sarmatians, Quadians, 
Alans, Hunns, Vandals, Marcomans, &c. whofe avarice 
nothing has efcaped, whofe cruelty has been felt by perfons 
of all ranks, ages, and conditions. How many eminent 
perfons of both fexes, how many facred virgins, have been 
outrageoufly infulted, and hurried into captivity ? Bifliops 
have been inhumanly mafiacred, with their clergy ; churches 
pulled down, the reliques of the holy martyrs dug up, and 
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the facred altars turned into mangers. The downfal of the 
Roman empire is at hand z . The fame faint, writing in the 
year 406, that is, eight years after the prefent time, tells us, 1 
that Ulyricum, Thrace, and Dalmatian his native country, 
looked ftill like deferts, and that nothing was to be feen irt 
them but briars and thick forefrs a . The cities of Ulyricum, 
which fuffered moft on this occafion, were Petavio and Mur- 
fia ; the former it faid to have been betrayed to the barbari- 
ans by Valens, whom the Arians had attempted to raife to 
that fee b . As there were great numbers of Goths, who 
ferved in the Roman armies, quartered in the forts and cities 
of Afia, Julius, who commanded in that province, appre- 
hending they would rife and join their countrymen, if they 
fliould move that way, by private letters fent to the gover- 
Aii the nors 0 f t jj e c [ t [ es w here they were quartered, ordered them 
the' fword in aI1 to be maflacred at the fame time. This fcvere, but per- 
iheeaft. haps neceffary, order was put in execution without the leaft 
noife or difturbance, and Afia delivered from the danger it 
had juft reafon to apprehend ; for Zofimus allures us, that 
the Goths only wanted an opportunity to revolt, and treat 
the Romans as they were treated by them c . 

We left Gratian on the frontiers of Thrace, ready to en- 
ter that province, and join Valcns ; but he no fooner heard 
the news of his death, and of the great lofs the Romans had 
fuftained in the fatal battle of Adrhnople, which was brought 
to him by Victor, who had had the good luck to efcape the' 
general Daughter, than he marched back to Sirmium, to de- 
liberate there on the moft proper meafures to be taken in fo 
critical a conjuncture. After a fhort flay at Sirmium, he 
marched at the head of all the forces he could affemble, to' 
Conftantinople, to fecure that metropolis ; and in the mean 
time confidering with himfelf how many brave officers had 
Gratian perifhed in the prefent war, and how much he flood in need 
fends for of an able and faithful general, he fent for young Theodo- 
Thcodofius. fius, who, after having given fignal proofs of his courage, 
conduct and experience in military affairs, had, upon the 
death of his father, retired to Spain, his native country, to 
avoid, as we have related above, the ftorm that threatened 
him. Theodofius complied with the emperor's command; 
and quitting his retirement, haftened into Ulyricum, where 
he was received by Gratian with the greateft demonftrations 
of kindnefe and efteem, and foon after fent at the head of a 

confiderablc 
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confiderable army againft the Sarmatians, who were in full 
march to join the Goths: butTheodofius, falling upon them, 
cut the greater part of them in pieces, and obliged the reft to wh ° 8*^ » 
repafs the Danube. The victory he gained on this occafiort vtftoryover 
was fo complete, that the emperor could not believe the ac- the Sarma- 
count which Theodofius himfelf gave him of it upon his re- tians * 
turn to court, till he was informed of the truth by perfons 
fent on purpofe to view the field of battle d . To this victory, 
and the other which Gratian had gained this year over the 
Germans before he left Gaul, Aufonius no doubt allud- 
ed* when he wrote, that the emperor in one and the 
fame year appeafed the troubles on the Rhine and the 
Danube e . From Conftantinople the emperor returned 
to Sirmium, and paffed the winter there. As he was 
a zealous catholic, he no fooner faw himfelf by the 
death of Valens, mafter of the eaft, than he recalled Grat «» 
and reftored to their fees, the orthodox bifhops, who had J^J 6 
been banifhed by Valens; and, by an edict, granted an en- biftopi. 
tire liberty of confeienct to chriftians of all denominations, 
except the Manichees, the Photinians, and the Eunomians, 
whom he would not fuffer to have any churches f . This 
edict put a flop to the perfecution, which the Arians had 
raifed, and carried on with great cruelty againft the catho- 
lics, during the whole reign of Valens. Gratian, notwittv- 
ftanding his zeal for the orthodox faith, did not think it ad- 
vifeable for the prefent to meddle any farther with religious 
affairs, through fear of raifing new difturbances, which, in 
the prefent diffracted ftate of the empire, might have been 
attended by dangerous conferences. This law, granting 
liberty of confcience to all chriftians, feems to have taken 
place only in the eaft, where the catholics did flot enjoy it 
before ; for by another law enacted this very year, and ad- 
dreffed to Flavianus, vicar of Africa, he abfolutely con- 
demns the Donatiftsj orders their churches to be delivered ^0^™** 
up to the catholics, and declares, that he will fuffer no other t ifo. 
doctrine to be taught or held, except that which is agreeable 
to the gofpel, to the faith of the apoftles, and to the tradi- 
tion of the church *. While he refided at Sirmium, fur- 
rounded on all fides by the barbarians, he named Aufonius 
and Olybrius confuls for the enfuing year. He wrote to He raifcs 
Aufonius, who had been his preceptor, a moft obliging let- the poet 
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ter, acquainting him with his promotion, and at the fame 
time fent him the confular robe, that which the empe- 
rors wore when they triumphed h . As Valens died 
without illue male, Gratian by his death, became fole 
mafter of the empire j bat not thinking himfelf, being 
then only in the twentieth year of his age, equal to fo great 
a burden, efpecially at fo critical a conjuncture, when the 
Goths, Hunns, Alans, Sarmatians and Quadians had broken 
into the empire on one fide, and the Alemans and other Ger- 
He revives man nations were ready to invade it on the other, he refolved 
to take a to take a collegue capable of eafing him of part of his bur- 
coliegue. ( j en ^ an( j extricating the ftate out of the difficulties under 
which it laboured. Young Valentinian mared indeed with 
him the title, but not the authority of emperor, he being 
but feven or at the moft eight years old. Without any re- 
gard therefore to his own relations, or rather looking upon 
thofe, to ufe the expreffion of Thcmiftius, as his neareft 
relations, who were beft qualified for fo great a truft, he 
determined to affume Theodofius for his partner in the fu- 
preme power ; a perfon of moft extraordinary accomplifh- 
ments, and no lefs admired by all on account of his exem- 
plary piety, than for his prudence, his experienc in war, and 
the mighty exploits he had already performed K Purfuant to 
this resolution, he declared him emperor at Sirmium on the 
nineteenth of January of the enfuing year 379, whilft Au- 
fonius and Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius were con* 
Th/odofms k was with the utmoft difficulty that Gratian prevai- 

to the en> led upon him to accept, fays Pacatus, what others fought 
P re - with fo much ambition, and employed the moft unlawful 
means to attain. He refufed, continues the fame author, 
what others looked upon as the greateft happinefs, in fuch 
manner as evidently mewed, that he accepted it in the end 
by mere conftraint k . After Gratian had to the general 
Andcommits fatisfo&ion both of the people and foldiery, declared him 
the e.iftem emperor with the ufual folemnity, he committed to his care 
Wj ««' t0 ^ e ea ^' Thrace, and the reft of the provinces, which had 
been governed by Valens, referving for himfelf only Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain ; for Italy, Illyricum, and Africa, were 
held by his brother Valentinian '. Sozomen writes, that to 
the eaft Gratian added Illyricum m ; which, if true, muft 
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be underftood of the eaft part of Illyxicum ; for tfieweft 
part was always held by the princes of the wefterri empire, 
Who till this time had been matters of both. W^ft lllyri-' 
cum comprifed both Pannonia's, the one and the other No* ' 
ricum, Dalmatia, and Savia, which we take to be the pro- • 
vince that was for fome time known by the name of Valeria* 
That Gratian kept thefe provinces is pair, difpute n . Eaft 
Illyricum confuted of Macedon, the one and tjie other' 
Epirus, Theflaly, Achaia, Crete, both Dacia's, Upper; 
Mcefia, Dardania, and Pravalitana °. 

Theodosius, whom Gratian raifed totheempirej wasj Birth, 
according to moft authors, a native of Cauca in Galicia, educ ? tion > 
which city ftill retains the fame name; but Marcellirtus in : ^^& o0 f 
his chronicle fuppofes him to have been born inltalica near Theodolite 
Seville, the birth place of the emperor Trajan ; and both 
that writer and Claudian reckon him among the great men 
of the Ulpian family, from which Trajan was fprung p. Theo- 
dofius refembled that prince according to Victor, both in 
the features of his face, and the virtues of his mind ; but 
was a ftranger to the vices of Trajan, fuch as drunkennefs, 
incontinence, and ambition 1. He was the fon of Thef- 
mantia and the celebrated Theodofius, who conquered a 
new province in Britain, overcome Firmus in Africa, and 
was defervedly accounted the greateft commander of his 
age r . But his triumphs and great reputation having raifed 
him many enemies at court, he was executed at Carthage in 
the year 376, the fecond of Gratian's reign, as we have 
related above. Victor tells us, that the name of the empe- 
ror Theodofius's father was Honorius ' ; but he is therein 
contradicted by Ammianus Marcellinus, and all the other 
writers. Both the emperor and his father, in moft antient 
coins bear the praenomen of Flavius, which, after Con- 
ftantine's time, became common to thofe who had none 
of their own : whence fome authors conclude, and perhaps 
not improbably, that the family of Theodofius made no 
great figure before that prince's reign ; and that Claudian 
and Victor only flattered him in deriving his pedigree from 
Trajan. Pacatus obferves, that he was a native of Spain, 
as well as Trajan and Adrian ; but takes not the leaft notice 
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of his being of the fame family, which we can fcarce believe 
he would have omitted, had Theodofius been allied to thofe 
two great princes. He had, according to Victor, only one 
broiher and a fifter, whofe children he brought up with the 
fame care as he did his own *. St. Ambrofe and Symma- 
chus fuppofe him to have had feveral brothers u . One of his 
brothers, by name Honorius, had by his wife Maria, whom 
Claudian flyles one of the moll illuftrious women Spain ever 
produced, two daughters, Thermantia and Serena, of whom 
the latter was manied to the famous Stilicho, and the for- 
mer to another general, whofe name is not mentioned w . 
Eucherius, whom we mail fee conful in 381, isfuppofed to- 
have been another of the emperor's brothers x . The em- 
peror himfelf was born in the year 346, fo that he was ad- 
vanced to the empire in the thirty-third year of his age 
We are told that he was called Theodofius, not only becaufe 
his father had been fo named, but becaufe both his parents 
were commanded in a dream to give him that name, figni- 
fying according to the import of the Greek word Theodo- 
fius, that the child was in a particular manner the gift 
of God z . He ferved under his father in Britain, when he 
was yet very young a ; and being foon after created duke of 
Mcefia, he gained a memorable victory over the Samaritan* 
in 374, being then only eighteen years old \ After the- 
death of his father he withdrew to Spain, to avoid the ftorm 
which threatened him too ; and there led a retired life, em- 
ploying his time partly in reading, and partly in works of 
agriculture, till he was recalled by Gratian 1^373, and de- 
clared emperor c . He was then married to Flaccilla, called 
by moft of the Greek writers PlaeiHa, and by fome Placidia. 
She is thought to have been the daughter of Antonius, who, 
after having been prefect of Italy and Gaul in 376, and the 
two following years, was raifed to the confulfhip in 382 d . 
She was a native of Spain e , and filter to the mother of 
Ncbridius, who married Salvina, the daughter of Gildo a 
Moorilh prince, and count of Africa f . Nebridius, wa& 
pr oconful of Afia in 396, but died foon after ; for Salvina 
was a widow, when St. Jerom, who had lived in great in- 
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timacy with the father of Nebridius, wrote to her in. 400*4 
Theodofius had at leaft three children by Flaccilla, viz* Ar«* 
cadius, born about the year 37 7 , during his father's retire- 
ment 5 for he was thirty when he died on the firft of Ma/ 
408. Honorius, born in 384, and a daughter, named Pul- 
cheria, born before the year 379, fince Theodofius had then 
according to Claudian K , feveral children* To thefe fome- 
add, and among the reft St. Ambrofe and Themiftius k t 
a third fon, named Gratian. They do not tell us whether 
he was the fon of Flaccilla, or Galla, the emperor's feeond 
wife, of whom hereafter ; but Gregory of Nyffa writes in 
exprefs terms, that the emperor had by Fkccilla only three 
children, viz. two fons and one daughter K Befides Gra- 
tian, who died before his father, the emperor had by Galla 
the celebrated Placidia, mother to Valentinian III* and ano- 
ther fon ; but the mother died in child-bed, and the child 
with her m » 

The joy which the news of Theodofius*s promotion gave 
to all the fubjecls of the empire, was equal to the mighty opi- 
nion they entertained of his juftice, integrity, moderation, 
and abilities in war } and truly, tho' commendations in the 
mouth of a pott are of no great weight, yet we cannot, help 
thinking with Claudian, that the empire, without the-affift- 
ance of Theodofius, would never have recovered its former 
luftre, but rather become a prey to the barbarians n . But to 
return to Gratian, he feems to have continued fome months 
at Sirmium, after the promotion of Theodofius 0 ; nay, So- 
crates, tho' in this place fome what confufed, tells us, that 
he gained confiderable advantages over the barbarians, who 
furrounded him on all fides ; and foon after fet out for Gau!, 
upon intelligence, that the Germans were up in arms, and 
ready to break into that province p. He was at Aquileia in 
the beginning of July, and in the latter end of the fam« 
month at Milan % where he contracted great intimacy with 
St. Ambrofe, to whom he ever after mewed the higheft re- 
fpecl: and veneration, as appears from a letter he wrote to 
him with his own hand, which in our opinion deferves no 
lefs to be admired for the elegance of the ftyle, than for the 
D 2 poua 
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pious arid truly chriftian fentiments it contains *, It was at 
his requeft that St. Ambrofe wrote, tho' unwilling to en- 
gage in religious debates, his excellent treatife on faith, in 
which he proves the divinity of the Son, and another proving 
the divinity of the Holy Ghoft s . The pious emperorjwas fo 
well pleafed with thefe two pieces, that he immediately or- 
dered a church to be delivered up to the catholics, which he 
had fequeftered at Milan in 380, with a defign, as was 
thought^ to give it to the Arians, out of complaifance to his 
mother-in-law Juftiha. At the fame time, revoking the 
law by which he had granted, the preceding year, liberty of 
confeience to all fe&s, he publifhed another, forbidding all 
heretics, efpecially the rebaptizers, to preach their tenets, or 
to hold afTemblies in any part of the empire. This law is 
dated from Milan the third of Auguft of the prefent year 
379 *, and was, no doubt, owing to the zeal of St. Am- 
brofe. Gratian left Milan foon after; and paffing thro' 
Rhaetia, the province of the Sequani, and Germania Prima, 
repaired to Treves, where he was on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember u , and perhaps before ; for he is faid to have march- 
ed with incredible expedition, and to havefurprized the peo- 
ple of Gaul with his unexpected arrival/. He paffed the 
winter at Treves, and consequently was in that city, when 
Aufonius, upon the expiring of his confulfhip, pronounced, 
the oration, which has reached our times, thanking the em- 
peror for that and the other honours he had conferred upon 
him x . This year we find the Lombards, whbm we (hall 
fee two hundred years hence mafters of Italy, firft mention? 
cd in hiftory. Profper, who after having copied the chroni- 
cle of St. Jerom to this time, begins now one of his own, 
tells us, that the Lombards, abandoning the moft diftant 
coafts of the ocean, and their native country Scandinavia, 
and feeking new fettlements, as they were over flocked 
with people at home, attacked firft, and overcame about 
this time the Vandals, a German nation. They were head- 
ed by two chiefs named Iboreus and Aionus, who dying 
about ten years after, they created Agelmond, fon to the 
latter, their firft king, who reigned thirty-three years 
We are told, that the Lombards, and the Gepidae, were 
for many years one and the fame nation ; and that they 
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paned the Danube together about the year 400, in. the reigi 
of Honorius, who allowed them fetdement about Siiimium 
and Singidunum* This is what Grotius writes upon the 
authority of Paulus Diaconus, who flourifhed in the ninth 
century*. Grotius adds, that the Gepidae, and confequent- 
ly the Lombards, held the tenets of Arius, and that they 
were originally Vandals a . , Tho' we have laid after Grotius 4 , 
that Profper is the firft author who mentions the Lombards, 
yet we muft own, that their name is to be met with -in Pto* 
lemy, Tacitus and Strabo. But to this Grotius aniwers, 
that by the name of Lombards in thofe authors are. meant, 
not the people we are here fpeaking of, but other German 
nations, who from their long beards were called Longobar- 
bi and Longobardi. 

We left Theodofius at Sirmium, where he had been de- 
clared emperor on the nineteenth of January of this year 379. 
He was furrounded on all fides by- numberlefs multitudes of Thedeplo- 
barbarians, who, after the defeat and death of Valens, fcouiv [J^*^ 0 * 
ed the neighbouring countries without reftraint,deftroying all provinces, 
with fire and fword. Dacia, Thrace and Illyricum werfe 
already loft. The Goths, the Taifali, the Alans and ; the 
Hunns, were mafters of the greateft part of thefe provinces, 
and had ravaged and laid wafte the reft : the Armenians, 
Iberians and Perfians, were likewife up in arms, and ready to t 
take advantage of the prefent diftra&ed ftate of the empire \ 
What evils, fays Gregory Nazianzen,. have we not feen 
or heard of ? whole countries have been deftroyed with fire 
and fword ; many thoufand perfons of all ranks and ages 
have been inhumanly maflacred} the rivers are ftill dyed 
with blood, and the ground covered with heaps of dead bo- 
dies. Let us not afcribe the calamities we fuffer to the cow- 
ardice of our foldiers, who have conquered the world ; our . 
fins, and the Arian impiety, which has fo long prevailed, 
are the only caufe of our misfortunes c . The few foldiers 
who had furvived the late defeat, ftruck with terror and dif- 
may, kept within the cities and ftrong-holds of Thrace, 
without daring fo much as to look abroad, much lefs to 
make head againft the victorious enemy, who moved about 
the country in great bodies d . Gratian, in all likelihood, 
gave the new emperor fome troops ; 'tis at leaft certain, that 
he left with him two officers of great diftin&ion, viz, count 
P 3 Ricomcr, 
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Ricomer, a Frank by nation, and Majorianus, who com* 
manded the troops of Illyricum under Gratian, and was by 
Theodofius raifed to the poft of general both of the horfeand 
foot. Both thefe officers dillinguifhed themfelves under 
Theodofius in a very eminent manner, and gained great ad- 
vantages over the Goths e . Theodofius, leaving Sirmium 
foon after the departure of Gratian, repaired to TheiTalo- 
nica, the capital of Eaft Illyricum, which Gratian had yields 
ed to him, as we have obferved above ', and was ftill there 
The ch cf Gn * ne feventeenth of June*, During his ftay in that mc- 
ciries m the tropolis, the chief cities of the eaft fent deputies to him, con- 
d^ut'ewo S ratu ^ a ^ n g him upon his acceffion to the fovcreign power, 
Th*odcfius. an d craving his protection. At the head of the deputies 
from Constantinople was the celebrated orator Themiftius, 
who, in a fpeech which he pronounced on that occafion, 
begged the emperor to confirm the privileges granted to that 
great metropolis by his anceftors. The emperor received 
them all in a moft obliging manner, promifing to redrefs, as 
far as in him lay, the evils of which they complained 11 . 
Having reinforced his army with new levies, and made other 
preparations for war, during his flay at Theflalonica, he took 
the field, probably about the end of June ; for on the fe- 
vcnth of July he was at Scupi in Dardania, and on the tenth 
of Auguft at a place called Vicus Augufti \ the fituation of 
.which is unknown to geographers. Several battles were 
fought this year, of which we can fcarce give any account ; 
for our beft guide, Ammianus Marcellinus, fails us here ; 
and other authors are fo obfcure in their accounts, fo incon- 
fiftent with each other, and often with themfelves, that we 
can fcarce depend upon any thing they relate. Idatius k , 
Hcg*insfe Profper J , and Orofiui m , tell us, that many great battles 
v.erai via °* were fought, and as many fignal victories gained by Theo- 
p" h ° § 7 r thc dofius, On the other hand, Zofimus mentions but one bat- 
tle, which he defcribes at length j but as he ftudies on all 
occafions to detract as much as he can from the glory of 
Theodofius, he afcribes the fignal victory that was gained, 
not to him, but to one Modares, a prince of royal extrac- 
tion among the Goths, who had lately taken party with the 
Romans n , £ofirn«s ? prompted by his blind steal for the 

worihip 

e Sidon, car. v. p. 312. f Zof 1. iv. p. 751, s Cod. 
Theodof. chron. p. 99. h Themift. or. xiv. p. 180 — 183, 
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worftrip of the idols, omits no opportunity of vomiting his 
venom againft a prince who completed, as we (hall fee, the 
ruin of idolatry, which other princes had fuffered out of poli- 
cy, or had not been able utterly to extirpate. We ought k 
to be very cautious in giving credit to what that writer re- 
lates to the prejudice of a prince, againft whom he betrays 
on all occafions an inveterate hatred, and unfurmountablc 
prejudice. As to Modares, by whofe conduct Thrace was 
delivered, according to that writer, from ruin and deftruc- 
tion, he was a man of great addrefs, intrepidity and experi- 
ence in war. St. Gregory Nazianzen wrote fome letters to 
him, wherein he extols his piety, and recommends to him 
the peace and tranquillity of the church 0 j whence we may 
conclude him to have been, not only a chriftian, but a ca- 
tholic. Profper tells us, that Theodofius not only overcame 
the Goths in feveral pitched battles, but forced them to re- 
pafs the Danube, and by that means delivered Thrace from 
the infupportable yoke under which it groaned p. Great And deliver* 
numbers of them took part with the Romans, after having ThraCe * 
delivered up to the emperor fome of the chief men among 
them as hoftages. Thus Profper, Zofimus q , and Sozomen r . 
However, it is no eafy matter to determine, whither thofe 
retired who repafled the Danube, fmce their own country 
was poflefled by the Huns, who had driven fhem out. Tm 
•operations of this campaign are by fome authors confufedly 
related, and only hinted at by others j and therefore we have 
not been able to give any diftincl: account of them. All we 
know for certain is, that part of the Goths fubmitted to 
Theodofius, and. the reft withdrew from Thrace. In This, 
at leaft, all authors are unanimous. The emperor, having 
thus reftored Thrace to its former tranquillity, returned in 
the latter end of the autumn to Thefialonica, and there took 
up his winter-quarters. 

The following year 380, the two emperors were confute, 
Gratian the fifth time, and Theodcfius the firft. The for- 
mer, after having palled the winter at Treves, from which 
place we find two laws dated the fixth and fifteenth of Fe- 
bruary, fet out early in the fpring for Italy, and was on the 
fourteenth of March at Aquileia and at Milan on the twenty- 
fourth of April,. From Milan he advanced to Sirmium, 
and continued till the end of the fummer, partly in the 
neighbourhood of that city, and partly in Pannonia Theo- 
D 4 dofius 

0 Greg Nas. epiit. 13:, 13'). p 864. P Profp. chroa. 
» Zof. p. 756. r Sof. 1. vii. c. 4 p. 707. * Cod. Thcod, 
chron. p. 102—104. 
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dofius was feizcd in the month of February of this year 
with a dangerous malady ; and this was what obliged Gratian 
«t"n S n o t0 ^ ^ au *> ^ haften into Illyricum, left the neigh- 
iilyricum. louring barbarians mould lay hold of that opportunity to 
break into Thrace *. As the Goths were ftill in arms, and 
threatened to pafs the Danube, Gratian, during the malady 
Ana con- of his collegue, propofed, and concluded a treaty of peace 
treaty with tnem ' wn i cn 5 however advantageous to their nation,was 
th^GoThs. confirmed by Theodofms upon his recovery u . One of the 
-articles of this treaty was, if Zofimus is to be credited, that 
the Goths, who ferved in the Roman armies, mould be at 
liberty to quit the fervice when they pleafed, provided they 
found others to fubftitute in their room w . Gratian, by a ' 
law dated from Milan the twenty- fourth of April, exempts 
from the obligation of acting upon the ftage fuch women as 
had embraced the chriftian religion, tho* bound by their 
birth to follow that infamous profeffion x . He renewed the 
fame law the following year, adding this claufe to it, that if 
fuch women behaved for the future more like players than 
chriftians, they mould be condemned to ferve the ftage 
Theoc'ofius ^ remaining part of their lives, without remiflion^. As for 
being feizcd Theodofius, being feized in the beginning of this year with 
with a dan- a dangerous malady, as we have hinted above, he deman- 
dy r ° s U bap!i a "^ed with great earneftnefs the facrament of baptifm ; which 
tired. ' he received with exemplary piety at the hands of Afcolus 
bifhop of ThefTalonica, after having carefully informed him- 
felf of the faith that prelate profefTed. Finding him to be 
both- drthodox in his belief, and blamelefs in his manners, 
the pious emperor immediately fent for him to court, was 
baptized by him, and from that inftant, the violence of the 
malady abating, he began to recover z . Soon after v the em- 
Kis zeal for P eror g ave a % na l P ro °f °? his zea l f° r the orthodox faith, 
the orthodox by the famous law dated from ThefTalonica the twenty-eighth 
faith. February of the prefent year 380. In that law Theodo- 

fius declares, that he will have all his fubjecls, without ex- 
ception, to adhere to the faith which the church of Rome 
had received of St. Peter, which was taught by Damafcus 
bifhop. of that city, and by Peter bilhop of Alexandria, a 
man of great fan&ity ; that is, that they muft all acknow- 
. ledge and confefsthe divinity of the Father, of the Son, and 

of 

* Jorn. rer. Goth, c. 2-. p. 649. u Profp. chron. w Zof 
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of the Holy Ghoft ; that thofe who held this do&rine, fhould 
be deemed chriftian catholics ; but, on the contrary, fuch as 
rejected it, fhould be treated as heretics and infamous per- 
fons ; their conventicles fliould not be called churches, and 
they themfelves fhould undergo thofe punifhments, which 
were due to their wickedncfs, from the imperial authority 
and divine juftice, it being a crime and a facrilege to depart 
from the true faith through contempt, nay,' or out of igno- 
rance a . This is that memorable law, which was addreffed to 
the people of Conftantinople, and to the prefect Eutropius, 
with orders to fend it into all the provinces, and caufe it to be 
every- where obferved by the fubje&s of the empire b . To 
this law St. Auftin, no doubt, alluded, when he wrote, 
that Theodofius, upon his acceffion to the empire, by a law 
full of mercy and juftice, curbed the fury of the wicked, 
and relieved the church, long oppreffed by the protection 
given by Valens to the Arians c . Befides this, the emperor Severa j j aw , 
publiflied feveral other laws this year, tending to the refor- of this 5 ear. 
mation of manners, viz. one dated the twenty-feventh of 
March forbidding all capital trials during the forty days pre- 
ceding Eaftcr ; that is, during Lent ; another of the eigh- 
teenth of December, prohibiting, under fevere penalties, 
widows to marry during the time of mourning for their de- 
ceafed hufbands, which was by this law extended from ten 
months to a whole year : feveral laws againft informers, 
who were to be punifhed with death, if they were found to 
have informed thrice, tho' their informations had always 
proved true. By a law dated the fixteenth of November, 
the emperor declares it unlawful for any one to beg the eftate 
of fuch perfons as were condemned for treafon ; adding, 
whereas the importunity of fuch petitioners often wrefts 
from the prince what he ought not to grant, his refcript in 
their favour {hall be of no force ; and fuch as ftiall by that 
means have obtained the confifcated eftates, (hall be punifh- 
ed as tranfgrefibrs of the laws. Thefe eftates he will have the 
prince to grant merely of his own motion d . Under other 
princes, the eftates of perfons condemned for treafon were fre- 
quently granted to thofe who had accufed them, which proved 
a great encouragement to informers; but this, and the other 
laws of Theodofius, put a ftop to their vile practices. By 
former laws, the eftates of fuch as had been banifhed, or exe- 
cuted, 

a Cod. Theod. I. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 25. p. 57. b Idem ibid. 
& Sof. p. 708. e Auguft. ibid ? I. v, c. 26. p. 64. * Cod. Theod. 
1. x. tit, 10. leg. 15. p. 441. 
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cuted, fell to the exchequer j but Theodofius, by two laws 
of this year, dated the feventeenth of June, orders the eftates 
of the former to be divided between the exchequer 
and the criminal, or his children ; and thofe of the latter to 
be left entire to their children or grand children c . We 
are not told what induced the emperor to be more indulgent 
the children of thofe who were executed, than to the 
children of fuch as were only banifhed. In cafes of treafon, 
only one fixth of the criminal's eftate was to be left to his 
children, whether he was banifhed or executed. The empe- 
ror publimed feveral other laws this year, which are fo many 
inftances of his good-nature, his application to bufmefs, and 
his care of the public welfare f . 
The Goths Notwithstanding the treaty which the Goths had 
Thrice concluded with Gratbn, during the malady of Theodofius, 
that prince had no fooner left Illyricum, to return to Gaul, 
than they pafTed the Danube, under the conduct of Friti- 
gern, Alatheus, and Saphrax ; and, breaking into Thrace 
and Pannonia, advanced as far as Macedon, deftroying all 
with fire and fvvord g . Zofimus writes, that they laid wafte 
Theffaly and Epirus, and penetrated as far as Achaia, with- 
out meeting with the leaft oppofition h . Theodofius, having 
in the mean time drawn together his troops, took the field ; 
and coming up with the enemy on the frontiers of Macedon, 
Thought it advifeable not to venture an engagement with 
forces fo much fuperior to him in number j but to harafs 
them, by cutting off their parties, and intercepting their con- 
voys. The Goths, apprifed of his defign, attacked the Ro- 
man camp in the dead of the night, made themfelves matters 
of it, cut moft of Theodcfius's men in pieces, and would 
have taken the emperor himfelf prifoner, had he not faved 
himfelf by '-a fpeedy flight, while the Goths were bufied in 
plundering the tents Thus Zofimus. But Idatius k , JVIar- 
cellintis Gregory Nazianzen, who was then at Conftan- 
tinople m , and Philoftorgius n , an Arian writer, and confe- 
quently no-ways partial to Theodofius, allure us, that the 
Theidrfius emperor gained a complete victory over the Goths ; and that, 
defht* the U p on hi3 return to Conftantinople, which happened according 
Co±&. tQ ^ om2? on f even teenth, according to others, on the 
< twenty-fourth, of November, entered that metropolis in tri- 
umph. 

e Idem, 1. ix. tit. 42. leg. 8. p. 335. f Idem, 1. ix. tit- 2. 
leg 3. p. 29. tit. 3 leg. 6. p. 31. tit. 2. leg. 6. p. 32, &l. x tit, 
i3 leg. 2. p. 486, s Jorn. ibid, p. 649. h Zof. p. 756, 
* Idem p. 757. k Idat. fall. 1 Marcel, chron. * Greg. 
Naz car 1. p. 20. n Philo*. f ix. t 19. p. 133. 
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•umph. Jornandes, who omits no opportunity of fettfng forth 
•the exploits of his Goths, takes no notice of their preten- 
ded victory over Theodofius. Befides, Gregory Nazi- 
anzcn defcribes his triumphal entry into Conftantinople, 
of which he was an eye witnefs \ and adds, that he well 
defsrved that honour, for having checked the fury of 
die barbarians, who, confiding in their numbers and na- 
tural fiercenefs, had ventured to engage him. °. The 
emperor, foon after his arrival in that metropolis, ap- 
pointed Gregory Nazianzen bifhop of the place in the 
room of the Arian bifhop Demophilus, who refufed to fub* 
fcribe to the doctrine of the council of Nice. The emperor 
in perfon conducted the new bifhop to the great church, and 
put him in pofTeffion, both of that, and of all the other 
churches in the city, with their revenues, driving out the 
Arians, who had held them for the fpace of forty years p. 
Thus was the orthodox faith re-eftablifhed in the metropolis The ortho- 
cf the eaft, about the latter end of this year 380. The ^b^e/iB 
next confuls were FL Syagrius and Fl. Eucherius, uncle, as thcetft. 
is fuppofed, to Theodofius. Gratian was this year, as ap- 
pears from the dates of feveral laws, at Milan on the twenty- 
ninth of March ; at Aquileia on the twenty-fecond of April 
and eighth of May ; and at Treves on the fourteenth of 
October. He returned to Aquileia on the twenty-fixth of 
December, and feems to have pafled the winter in that city^» 
Valcntinian had introduced the cuftom of fetting yearly at 
liberty fome criminals, on occafion of the feftival of Eafter. 
This cuftom Gratian confirmed by a law addrefTed to Anti- 
dius, vicar of Rome ; but excludes from fuch indulgence all 
criminals guilty of treafon, parricide, murder, adultery, 
rapes, inceft, magic, all faife coiners, and fuch as had been 
pa doned before. This law was read at Rome on the twenty- 
firft of July of this year 381 r . As to the affairs in the eaft, 
Theodofius continued at Conftantinople, at leaft to the 
nineteenth of July, During his fray in that*frTetropoIis, he 
publifhed a law dated the tenth of January, forbidding here- 
tics of all denominations to hold afTemblies in cities* and A1I tlie 
commanding the churches throughout the empire to be im- church* 
mediately delivered up to the catholics. The execution of •Wteied «p 
this memorable law was committed to Sapor, one of the J-^ 60 * 1 °' 
greatcft generals of his time, who was fent into the feveral 

provinces, 
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provinces, with orders every-where to drive out the here: 
tics, and put the catholic paftprs in pofleilion of the churches 
the fe&aries had ufurped. Sapor met no-where with the 
leaft difficulty in the execution of his commiflion, except at 
Antioch, where the catholics were divided among them- 
felves s . Philoftorgius writes, that the Arians were not on- 
ly driven from the churches, but from the city of Conftanti^ 
nople This year Athanaric, the moft powerful of all the 
Gothifti princes, who had maintained a three years war with 
.Athanaric Salens, as we have related above, being driven out by a, 
recurs to faction at home, took refuge in the Roman territories, not- 
Theodofius, withftanding his pretended oath never to tread on Roman 
interred a" g roun ^ > an d coming to Constantinople, was there received 
Conftanti- with great marks of friendmip by Theodofius, who went out 
no ? ]c * to meet him, and attended him, and his numerous retinue, 
into the city on the eleventh of January of the prefent year. 
But Athanaric died foon after, viz. on the twenty-fifth of 
the fame month ; and Theodofius caufed him to be buried 
after the Roman manner, with fuch pomp and folemnity, 
that the Goths, who had attended him in his flight, aftonim- 
ed at the magnificence of the funeral, returned home, re- 
folved never to moleft the Romans ; nay, out of gratitude to 
the emperor, who had thus honoured the memory of their 
deceafed prince, they took upon them to guard the banks of 
the Danube, and prevented the Romans from being attacked 
on that fide u . Orofius writes, that the emperor's generous 
behaviour to Athanaric made fuch a deep imprefiion on all 
theGothilh nations, that, charmed with his virtue and fingular 
good-nature, they renounced all farther thoughts of war, and 
fubmitted to the laws of the empire w . The fame thing is 
confirmed by Idatius and Marcellinus ; but this did not hap- 
pen till the third of October of the following year, as we mail 
relate anon. A few days after the arrival of Athanaric at 
% " Conflantinople, and before his death, the philofoper Themi- 
itius pronounce d his fifteenth oration in the palace before the 
emperor, in which he obferves, among other things, that 
Theodofius, who was then in the third year of his reign, 
had granted innumerable favours, but had not yet condemn- 
ed one perfon to death x . The pious emperor, no lefs defi- 
rous to heal the divtfions that rent the church, than to re- 

drefs 
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drefs the abufes which prevailed in the ftate, fummoned this 
year, in the month of May, the fecond general of cecume- J^^J 
nical council, which was held at Conftantinople by all the *m™ii C 
bifhopsof his dominions y . While the council was aflem- "Several laws 
bling, the emperor publimed a law dated the fecond of ofTh ^ >fi * 
May, depriving fuch as had renounced the chriftian religion hcrctL. 
to embrace paganifm, of the right of difpofing of any thing 
by will z . By a law dated the eighth of the fame month, 
he extends that penalty to the Manichees, whofe eftates "he 
declares confifcated, unlefs their children mould embrace 
the true religion ; in which cafe they were to enjoy the inhe- 
ritance of their parents b . In a council held before the em-, 
peror on the twenty-ninth of June, Theodofius declared, 
that the refpect due to the priefthood not fuffering bifhops 
to be fummoned to the public courts as witnefles, they were 
by the laws exempted from the obligation of appearing there 6 . 
By another law dated the nineteenth of July, he forbids the 
Eunomians and Arians to build churches, either in the cities, 
or in the country, and declares the places where they mail 
have preached, or performed any other function, confif- 
cated d . All thefe laws are dated from Conftantinople ; but 
two others, of the twenty-firft of July, from Heraclea * 
in Thrace % whither the emperor had advanced againft 
fuch of the barbarians as were ftill in arms. Zofimus tells us, 
that having demanded afliftance of Gratian, that prince fent 
him a confiderable body of troops commanded by Baudo, 
or Bauto, and Arbogaftes, who were both Franks, but ex- 
perienced officers, and greatly attached to the empire. The 
former was father to Eudoxia the wife of Arcadius, and main- 
tained a correfpondence by letters with Symmachus f . Of the 
latter we fhall have occafion to fpeak hereafter. Upon the 
arrival of thefe two renowned commanders, the Goths, who 
were ravaging Macedon and Theflaly retired with great pre- 
cipitation into Thrace ; but not being able to fubfift in that 
province, which they themfelves had laid wafte the preceding 
year, they were forced to fue for peace, and fubmit to Theo- 
dofius s. Thus Zofimus, detracting, according to his cuftom, 
as much as he can, from the glory of Theodofius. However, The Scyf . 
he owns, that the emperor gained a complete victory over an dCarpod*- 
the Scyri and Carpodacae, who had, jointly with the Hunns, defeated 

broken ^ Th ^ 
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broken into the empire, and that he obliged them to repaf* 
the Danube h . We find the Scyri frequently mentioned a- 
mongft the nortliern barbarians ; but of the Carpodacae no- 
farther notice is taken in hiftory. This campaign ended, it 
feems, in September ; for, on the fifth of that month, the 
emperor was at Adrianople, and on the twenty-eighth at Con- 
ftantinople, where he continued the remaining part of the 
year \ 

THE.following year 382, when Antonius, called alfo by 
fome Antoninus, and fuppofed to have been father-in-law to 
Theodofius, was conful with Syagrius, the neighbouring- 
barbarians broke into Italy; but were foon driven back by 
Gratian, who pafied the greateft part of this year at Milan, 
or in that neighbourhood, watching their motions k . From 
fome laws publifhed in the month of September of this year,, 
it appears, that the emperor was forced to raife new levies, 
and demand extraordinary fubfidies, for the defence of Rhae- 
tia and Illyi icum. A law dated the fifteenth of December 
informs us, that perfons of fortune were obliged to fupply 
A law of the army with horfes l . As Rome was infefted by multitudes 
Grariao of beggars, Gratian by a law dated the twentieth of June, 
Jg^fi ^ orders Severus, prefect of the city, to feize fuch of them a* 
£gars * were ca p a ble of earning their livelihood by working, and to 
beftow them upon thofe who mail have informed againftr 
them, either as (laves if they were fuch by condition, or to 
be employed the remaining part of their lives, if they were 
free-born, in tilling their grounds, and in other works of 
agriculture" 1 . By another law dated the eighteenth of Auguft, 
he fufpends, for the fpace of thirty days, the execution of all 
criminals, reckoning from the day they received fentence. By 
H« caufei another law, he ordered the altar of Victory, which flood in 
vfaoJy'tf P lacc wnere the Roman f enate aflembled. to be removed, 
be rsmoved and declared the revenues belonging to it connfeated n . This 
out of' the ai tar had been removed by Conftantius, when he came to 
fcmte. R ome in 357, but re-cftablimcd by Julian in 361, and fuf- 
fered to continue there by Vdentinian, who flowed to all 
his fubje£ts the free exercife of what religion they liked be{L 
At the fame time, Gratian declared void and null all the 
privileges and exemptions granted by other emperors to the- 
pagan pontiffs, or to the vefial virgins, ordering the. officers 

0 f 
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of the revenue to feize on the lands, which, for the future, 
fhould be bequeathed to them or their temples. The pagan 
fenators fent deputies, at the head of whom was Symmachus, 
to try whether they could prevail upon the emperor to revoke 
thefe laws; butGratian would not fo much as admit them to his 
prefence °. The heretics met with no lefs fevere treatment m Liws of 
the eaft from Theodofius, than the pagans in the weft from Theodofiu* 
Gratian ; for by a law dated the laft of March, he declared ^ n s f hc ' 
fuch of the Manichees, as were then known by the names 
of Encratitae, Saccofori, and Hydroparaftatse, that is, the 
continent, the fack-bearers, the water-drinkers, guilty of 
death, encouraging all to inform againft them, and likewife 
againft fuch as, in the celebration of Eafter, differed as to the 
day from other chriftians ; thefe he likewife pronounced 
guilty of death p. All the laws ena&ed this year by Theo- 
dofius are dated from Conftantinople ; which gives us room 
to believe, that he continued in that city without taking the 
field, the Goths having, by their deputies, offered to fubmit 
to him, as we have related above. As they had been dnvQn^ hc Gothg 
out of Maccdon, and fhut up in Thrace, where they could fubmit to 
notfubfift, Theodofius, not caring to drive them todefpair,. Th = odofiH$ * 
received their deputies in a very obliging manner; and as 
they could not return to their own country, which was held 
by the Hunns, upon their laying down their arms, he gave 
them leave to fettle in Thrace and Mcefia, which two pro- 
vinces were almoft quite difpeopled by the frequent incurfions 
of the neighbouring barbarians, and the late wars. The em- 
peror exempted them from all the tributes and taxes that 
were paid by the other fubjecls of the empire This was 
in all likelihood one of the articles on which they fubmitted. 
Great numbers of them entered into the Roman fervice ; 
but formed a feparate body, and were commanded by offi- 
cers of their own nation, which proved the fource of many 
3 evils ; but as they were well acquainted with the avarice, 
I injuftice, and cruelty of the Roman officers, they refufed to- 
I put themfelves into their power, and infifted upon their con- 
| tinuing united, in order to fecure themfelves againft fuch in- 
I fults as they had reafon to apprehend, when difperfed among 
I the Roman troops. Zofimus does not forget to blame the 
j conduct of Theodofius, and his want of rorefight, in this 
I particular r ; but Themiftius, in a fpeech which he pro- 
| nounced 

I e Ambr. ep n p. 195. Symm. 1. x. ep. 54. p. 455, 456. 
I * Cod. Theod. 1. xiv. tit. 10. leg. i. p. 208. & 1. xvi. tit. 5-^eg 9. 
I P-^-f. 1 Tkemiit. prat. xvi. p. 199. r Zos.p7$S. 
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nounced before the emperor himfelf, tells him, that he gained % 
by his indulgence and good-nature the barbarians, whom he 
was not perhaps in a condition to conquer by force of arms s . 
The Goths therefore were not yet fo far weakened, as to 
fubmit to what terms the emperor thought fit to impofe upon 
them { . 

The next confuls were Fl. Merobaudes the fecond time, 
and Flavius Saturninus. Gratian was, from the twenty- 
ninth of January of this year 383, to the fecond of May, 
at Milan; at Padua on the twenty feventhand twenty-eighth 
of the fame month ; and at Verona on the feVenteenth of 
Several laws June u . He publimed feveral excellent laws this year, and 
publifhed by among the reft one dated the nineteenth of January, re- 
Cratiaa. yoking all the privileges and exemptions granted to particu- 
lar perfons, to the prejudice of the body to which they be- 
longed w ; another dated the twenty-feventh of February, 
inflicting fevere penalties on fuch as mould conceal deferters 
or robbers x j a third, condemning informers to fuch punifli- 
fients as were due to the crimes of which they accufed others, 
when they could not make good the charge * ; a fourth, 
forbidding any deference to be paid to fuch orders as tribunes, 
fecretaries, counts, or any other perfons, however dignified 
and diftinguifhed, mould pretend to have received from the 
emperor by word of mouth z : the former of thefe two laws 
is dated the twenty-feventh of May, and the latter the feven- 
teenth of June. By a law dated the twenty-fecond of May, 
he declares thofe incapable of difpofing of their eftates by will, 
who (hall renounce the chriftian religion to embrace paga- 
nifm, Judaifm, or the execrable tenets of the Manichees. 
Thofe by whom they fhall have been feduced, are fubje&ed 
to the fame penalty a . This year is remarkable for a dread- 
ful famine, that raged in Rome, but more on account of the 
difturbances that were raifed in the ftate by Maximus, and 
put an end to the life and reign of the excellent emperor Gra- 
tian. That ufurper, named Magnus Clemens Maximus, 
was by birth a Briton, as a learned modern writer pretends 
to gather from Socrates b ; but, in our opinion, that authoi 
fpeaks of the place where he began to reign, and not of the 

place 

•Themift. ibid. p. 211. * Idem, p. 212. u Cod. Theod 
chron. p. 108, 109. w Cod. Thcod. 1. xi. tit. 13. p. 10c 

x Idem, I. ix. tit. 29. leg. 2. p. 222. y Idem, tit. 1 . leg. u 

p. 19. z Idem, 1. i. tit. 3. leg. 1. p 27. a Idem, 1. xv 
tit, 7. leg. 3 p 205. b UfTcr. ecclef. Britan, antiq. p. 199. 
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place of his nativity c , as does likewife Gildas d . Pacatug 
who flourifhed in thofe times, aflures us, that he was a Gran- 
ger in Britain, and had been baniftied into this ifland e . Zofi- 
mus writes, that he was a native of Spain f , which is not 
improbable, fince it is certain, that he pretended to be allied 
to Theodofms. He was brought up, fays Pacatus, in the 
family of Theodofms as a fervant, and employed in the mean- 
eft offices g . Zofimus pretends, that he ferved in Britain 
with Theodofms, who, as we have obferved above, attended 
his father into this ifland in the year 368. Be that as it will, 
feeing Theodofms raifed to the empire, fays Zofimus, while 
he could not attain to any creditable employment, prompted 
by jealoufy and envy, he began to foment the averfion of the ' 
Roman foldiers to Gratian, whom they looked upon as too 
great an encourager of foreigners ; irtfomuch that in the end 
they revolted, declared Maximus emperor, and, with the Max5mu9 
ufual folemnity, gave him the purple and diadem. He gave re "j 1 ™ 
out, that he was allied to Theodofms, and that it was with Britain, 
his participation and confent he had taken upon him the 
fovereignty h . Thus Zofimus. But Sulpicius Severus 1 , 
and Orofms k , tell us, that the foldiers mutinying, forced him 
to accept the purple. The authority of thefe two authors, 
of whom the former flourifhed at that very time, and the other H5s ^ 
foon after, is of great weight with us. Orofms ftyles him a rater.*" 
man of courage, and worthy of the empire, had he attained 
it by lawful means 1 ; and Sulpicius fpeaks of him as one, who, 
abating this ufurpation, deferved in every other refpeft to be 
efteemed and commended m . Gregory of Tour* writes, that, 
before his ufurpation, he had gained feveral fignal victories 
in Britain n ; and fome modern authors, that he drove the 
Scots quite out of the ifland °. But neither is confiftent with, 
what we have related above out of Zofimus. Maximus 
at firft was fupported only by a fmall number of the inhabitants 
of this ifland ; but others flocking to him from all parts of 
Britain, he found himfelf in a very ftiort time at the head of 
a numerous army, which, without lofs of time, he tranfported He pair* 
into Gaul j and landing at the mouth of the Rhine, he pre- 

vailed 

c Vid. Socr. 1. v. c. 11. p. 270. d Gild, de excid. Britan. c. 
10. p. 1 17. e Pacat. p. 263, 269. f Zof. p. 760. s Pacat. 
p. 264. h Zof. p 760. 1 Sulp. Sev. vit. S. Martin, c. 23, 
p. 208" k Orof 1. vii.c. 34. p. 220. 1 Orof. ibid. 

m Sulp. Sev. 1. ii. c. 7. p. 290. n Greg. Tur. hHL Franc. 1„ 
I c 43. p. 30. • Vide Uff, ecclef Brit, amia,- p 592, 
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vailed upon the neighbouring provinces to revolt from Gratian, 
and join him, not fo much by force of arms, as by art and 
addrefs p, extending, fays Gildas, by lyes and perjuries the 
empire which he had acquired by wickednefs and rebellion q . 
Gratian was then making war upon the Germans, called 
Juthongi ; but he no fooner heard of the arrival of the 
ufurper in Gaul, than he haftened to Treves, to put 
a ftop to his farther progrefs. On his march, great 
numbers of his troops, gained over by the emiflaries of 
Maximus, abandoned him, to take part with the ufurp- 
er. However, thinking himfelf ftill a match for Maximus, 
he left Treves, went in queft of his enemy, and offered 
him battle r . Baronius writes, that Gratian, finding himfelf 
abandoned by his own troops, had called the Hunns and Alans 
to his aififtance, and that his army confuted chiefly of thofe 
barbarians s . The learned Ufher was once of the fame opi- 
nion f ; but afterwards retracted it u ; St. Anibrofe, on whofe 
authority it was grounded, fpeaking in the letter quoted by 
Baronius w , not of Gratian, but of Valentinian II. Gratian's 
army was commanded by Merobaudes, and count Balio, an 
officer of known valour and fidelity x . Some authors write, 
that a battle was fought near Paris ^. But Zofimus tells us, 
that the two armies continued for five days together in the 
prefence of each other, without any action, except a few 
fkirmiflies, in which no great advantage was gained on either 
fide ; but that in the end the troops of Gratian, provoked 
Gratian a- at his mewing fo much favour, and giving the preference, to 
bandoncJ by foreigners, as if he chiefly relied on their courage and fidelity, 
Lis army, {hamefully deferted him, and went over to Maximus. Gra- 
tian, feeing himfelf thus betrayed and abandoned, fled to- 
wards the Alps, attended only by three hundred horfemen ; 
And put to ana * having got into Lions, after he had been refufed admit- 
denhat tance into other cities, he was there taken prifoner, and 
fyons. f oon a f tcr p Ut t0 d^th z, That he was put to death at Li- 
ons, all authors agree, except Zofimus, who miftook, as is 
fuppofed, Singidunum in Mcefia for Lugdunum in Gaul. 
Socrates a and Sozomen b relate his death with feveral cir- 

Andra- 

P Zof. 1. iv. p. 760. * Gild, excid. Brit. c. 10, 11. p. 117. 
1 Socr. 1. v. c. 11. p. 270. Soz. I. vii. c. 1 3. p. 720. Zof. p. 760. 
1 Baron ad arm. 583. 1 UiT Brit, ecclef. antiq. p. 590. 

u Idem ibid. p. io,g. w Ambrof ep 56. p. 320. x Profper. 
p. 267. Ambrof ep. 56. p. 320, 321. y Profp. Tyro, 

chron. z Orof. I. vii. c. 34. p. 220. Hier chron. p. 26. 
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cumftances unknown to other writers ; for they tell us, that 
Andragathius, who was general of the horfe under Maxi- 
mu8, and fent by him to purfue Gratian, coming up with 
the fugitive prince as he was crofling the Rhone, put himfelf 
into a clofe litter, and ordered his men to give out, that in 
the litter was the emprefs Laeta, whom Gratian had lately 
married, going to her hufband. The emperor, giving credit 
to this report, and impatient to fee one whom he fo tenderly 
loved, turned back to meet her ; but while he was Handing 
with open arms ready to receive her, Andragathius, ftarting 
out of the litter, feizedhim, and foon after put him to death. 
This account cannot be reconciled with what we read in St. 
Ambrofe, a contemporary writer, viz. that Gratian was be- 
trayed by a perfon whom he had trufted with entire provinces : 
that being by the traitor invited to a banquet, he refufed at 
firft to comply with the invitation, fufpe&ing fome trea- 
chery ; but being in the end deceived by falfe oaths,and feigned 
proteftations, he came to the banquet, but was murdered, 
as he withdrew by thofe who had feafted with him c . Thefe 
circumftances are not mentioned by hiftorians ; only Orofius 
and Marcellinus write, that he was furprifed by the craft and 
artifice of Maximus, and foon after put to death d . Thus 
died Gratian in the flower of his age, having lived only twen- 
ty-four years, and three or four months, and reigned, from 
the time he had been created emperor, fixteen years, and one 
day, but from the death of his father, only feven years, and 
nine months e . He married in 374 or 375 Conftantia, the 
pofthumous daughter of the emperor Conftantius, and had 
by her a fon, and other children f ; but they all died, it 
feems, before him s , as did likewife his wife Conftantia, 
whofe body was brought this very year to Conftantinople, 
according to Idatius and the chronicle of Alexandria, on the 
thirty-firft of Auguft, and interred on the fecond of Decem- 
ber. Gratian not long before his death married to his fecond 
wife Lseta h , to whom, as well as to her mothGr, by nam® 
Piffamine, Theodofius allowed a yearly penfion, to fupport 
them according to their rank, which they employed in re- 
lieving the poor of Rome, while that city was bcfieged by 
Alaric in the year 408 *. The death of Gratian was no 
fooner known at Milan, than St. Ambrofe, who had lived 
E 2 in 

c Ambrof. pfal. lxi. p. 848. d Oros. p 220. Marcell. chron. 
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in great intimacy with him, and was, as appears from his 
works, deeply affected with the lofs of fuch an excellent and 
inimitable prince, as he ftyles him, fet out in great hafte from 
that city to demand his body of Maximus in the name of 
Valentinian. But the ufurper refufed it to him, pretending, 
that the tranfporting of his afhes would ferve only to renew 
the grief of the foldiery k . However, they were afterwards 
brought to Milan, and interred there near the tomb of Va* 
Hischa- lentinian H. As for his character, all writers, whether 
raster. chriftians or pagans, agree, that he was endowed with every 
good quality that can be defired in a prince, extolling with 
one voice his modefty, his juftice, his moderation, and dc~ 
fire of doing good to all, in which he feemed to place his chief 
happinefs. Ammianus Marcellinus, tho' a zealous pagan, 
writes, that he would have equalled the greateft princes of 
antiquity, had he lived longer ; but at the fame time blames 
him, as being too much addicted to hunting, and other di- 
verfions \ which may be juftly imputed to his youth, and 
for which he would, in all likelihood, have made ample a- 
mends by applying ferioufly to bufinefs in his riper years. 
St. Ambrofe, Thcodoret, Ruflnus, Aufonius, and even Zo- 
fimus himfelf, give us a great idea of his piety, in which he 
furpaffed all the princes who had reigned before him, Con- 
ftantine himfelf not excepted. St. Ambrofe, in his anfwer 
to a letter the emperor had written to him, gives him the 
title of moft chriftian m . The many laws he enacted in fa- 
vour of the catholics, are fo many inftances of his zeal for 
the orthodox faith. Tho' none of the chriftian princes his 
predeceflbrs had fcrupled to afiiime the habit of the high pon- 
Jr , v t , tiff of the pagans, yet when it was, according to cuftom, 
tneV.ni'-.vho brought to him, he rejected it, faying, that it was notcon- 
re'ecud the fiftent with the principles of the chriftian religion to wear 

'onuff h ' gh ^ lat ^' lt ' ^ us ^°** mus n 5 ^ut lt ^e no eafy talk to 
ponti ' prove, that cither Conftantine after his converfion, or any 
other chriftian prince, ever afiumed the habit or title of 
Pontifex Maximus, though thejlatter was commonly 
given to them by the pagans, and even to Gratian himfelf °. 
The pagan priefts, adds Zofimus, finding the emperor would 
not accept either of the habit or title of high-pontiff, the 
chief man among them uttered thefe memorable words ; If 
the prince will not be ftyled pontifex maximus, Maximus 

will 

k Ambrof pfal. IxL p. 849. 1 Ammian. I. xxvii. p. 344. 
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will foon become pontifex p, foretelling, that Maximus would 
be raifed to the empire. But this pretended prediction, or, 
as we may call it, pun, was, without all doubt, invented af- 
ter the revolt of Maximus. However that be, Maximus Mix? 
was no fooner informed of the death of Gratian, than he declares™* 
took his foon Flavius Victor for his collegue in the power he fonVi&orhii 
had ufurped, and gave him, though then only an infant, the colle s u e. 
title of Auguftus, as we read in Victor thehiftorian f; which 
is confirmed by fome antient inferiptions q , tho' Zofimus 
gives him only the title of Caefar r . The ufurper fixed the 
feat of his empire at Treves, and extended his wings, to ufe 
tHe expreflion of Gildas s , over Spain and Britain, being 
matter, according to Zofimus of all the countries, which 
Gratian, in the divifion of the weftern provinces, had re- 
ferved for his own fhare. We do not find, that he put any 
of Gratian's favourites to death, except Merobaudes, the ' 
conful of this year, and Balio, or, as fome ftyle him, Vallio, ^J^J*" 
one of the beft officers of his age ; their only crime was their Baiio'ta" 
inviolable attachment to Gratian, by whom they had been death, 
raifed for their eminent fervices to the greateft offices in the 
ftate u . Merobaudes received orders from the tyrant to dis- 
patch himfelf, which he did accordingly, to avoid a more ig- 
nominious death w . Pacatus writes, that Balio was ftrangled 
in his own houfe by the Britons, who ferved under Maxi- 
mus 7 - ; but from St. Ambrofe it appears, that the ufurper 
had commanded him to be conveyed to Challon on the Saone, 
to be there burnt alive ; but that he, by a violent death, pre- 
vented the execution of fo cruel a fentence y . Profper, in 
his chronicle, writes, that Gratian was betrayed by Mero- 
baudes ; but is therein contradicted by all other writers, and 
the death of that brave officer fufficiently clears him from fo 
black an afperfion : whence in the chronicle of Profper, fome, 
inftead of Merobaudes, read Mellobaudes ; for Mellobaudes, 
king of the Franks, ferved under Gratian in quality of 
comes domefticorum 2 \ and treachery was in thofe days the 
peculiar character of that nation, Maximus commanded 
count Narfes likewife, and Leucadius, governor of a pro- 
vince, to be put to death for their attachment to Gratian ; 
but was prevailed upon by the famous St. Martin to fpare 
E 3 them 

p Zof. ibid. f Via. p. 546. 1 Rein. p. 326. ' Zo(. 
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them a . Paulinus Diaconus, in his life of St. Ambrofe, tell* 
us, that that prelate was fent into Gaul to propofe an accom- 
modation between Maximus and young Valentinian ; on 
which occaiion he treated the ufurper as one cut off from the 
communion of the church, exhorting him to attone by a fin- 
cere repentance for the enormous crime he had committed 
in imbruing his hands in the blood of an innocent prince, his 
lawful fovereign : the fame author adds, that other bifhops, 
more complaifant, flocking from all parts to the tyrant's court, 
by their low and fhameful flatteries, lulled him afleep in his 
wickednefs b . As Maximus had brought over with him into 
Gaul the flower of the Biitifh youth, and the Roman fold!- 
ers quartered in the ifland, the country remained by that 
means expofed to the incurfions of the Scots and Picts, who 
meeting with little or no oppofition, over-ran the northern 
parts, committing every-where dreadful ravages. The Ro- 
mans now-and-then fent over troops to drive them back into 
their own country ; but they conftantly returned, and con- 
tinued thus harrafling the Roman provinces till the arrival of 
the Angles and Saxons, who made themfelves mafters of that 
part of the ifland which is now known by the name of En- 
gland, about the middle of the fifth century c . Thofe Bri- 
Thc Br't i, tons ' tended Maximus into Gaul, never returned to 
vr ho at tended their native country ; but are fuppofed to have fettled in Ar- 
^"gIu! morica ' which was allotted to them by Maximus, and from 
are fuppoftd * ts new ^habitants called Britania, now Bretagne d . Colo- 
to have nies are faid to have been fent from this ifland into Bretagne 
fettiedm at t h ree different times, viz. in the reign of Conftantius 
Chlorus, the father of Conftantine the Great, during the 
ufurpation of Maximus, and when the Angles made them- 
felves mafters of this ifland e . The antients mention the 
latter, but take no notice of the other two colonies ; which 
gives us room to queftion the truth of what the moderns have 
written on that head. Conftantius, who in the end of the 
fifth century wrote the life of St. Germain of Auxerre, calls 
Bretagne, Armorica f ; but Sidonius of Clermont, who 
fiourifhed about the fame time, fpeaks of Britons inhabiting 
the country that borders on the Loire & ; nay, amongft his 
letters we find one to Riotham their king K That the Bri- 
tons, 

3 Sulp, dialog, iii.c. i q. p. 321 . b Paul Diac. vit Am- 
brof. p. 82, 83. f Gild. c. 1 1 p. 1 17. J Idem ibid. Uffer. 
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tons, who went over with Maximus, fettled in Armorica a- 
mong the natives of the country, is not affirmed by any ariti- 
erit hiftorian, but may be looked upon as a conjecture not alto- 
gether improbable; but that they, driving out the antient pro- 
prietors, made themfelves abfolute matters of the country un- 
der the conduct of their leader Conon Meriodoc; and wanting 
women, hadrecourfeto Dionotus, orDiodochus, king ofCorn- 
wall, who fent them his own daughter, by name Urfula, 
with eleven thoufand young women of quality, and fixty 
thoufand of an inferior rank, is now deemed an arrant fa- 
ble, even by the Roman-catholic writers. Had the Britons 
wanted, women, they would, without all doubt, have kept 
thofe of the country, when they drove out the men. Befides, 
it is altogether improbable, that Cornwall was fo flocked 
with women as to fpare feventy-one thoufand virgins. The 
fleet, fraught with thefe unhappy virgins, is fuppofed to have 
been driven by a ftorm to the mouth of the Rhine, and to 
have failed up that river to Cologn, where they fell into the 
hands of the barbarians, who fought for Gratian againft 
Maximus, and were by them either put to death, or carried 
into captivity. Urfula is ftill revered in the church of Rome 
as a faint ; but the number of eleven thoufand virgins, faid 
to have fufTered martyrdom with her,- 1 has been not many 
years fince left out of the Roman breviary. Of Aufonius, 
who was preceptor to Gratian, we (hall fpeak in note (L). 

E 4 But 

(L) Decius, or rather Decimus Magnus Aufonius, was a native 
of Bourdeaux. He tells us, that he was defcended of a noble 
family (15); however, his father, who was a native of Bazas, 
and lived at Bourdeaux, followed the profeffion of phyfic, till 
his fon procured him the rank and title of honorary prefect of 
Ulyricum. He praclifed gratis, and was generally cilcemed a 
man of learning ; but, what may feem ftrange, was better ac- 
quainted with the Greek than the Latin tongue. He died in 
377, at the age of eighty eight or ninety (16). Ocilius Argi- 
cius Arborius, uncle to Aufonius by the mother, was born in 
Autun, and defcended of an illuftrious family ; but his father 
and uncle being profcribed in the reign of G a] lien us and Aureli- 
an, he was obliged to abandon his country, and retire toBayonne, 
where he married Emilia Corinthia Maura, defcended of a good 
family, and had by her one fon, named ^Emilias Magnus Arbo- 
rius, and three daughters, Hiluria, Dryadiaand Monia. : Arbo- 

rius 

(15) Aufon. grat. a£t. pro ccnfuL p 389. (16) Idem, pt- 
rcm. i. idyl 30. p. 355 -359 
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But to refume the thread of the hiftory. Theodofius, who 
had never ftirred this year from Conftantinople, or the 

neighbourhood 

rius was a celebrated profeffor of eloquence ; Hilaria profeffed 
celibacy, and became famous for her virtue ; Dryadia was be- 
trothed, but died a little before the celebrations of her nuptials ; . 
./Eonia was mother to Aufonius. Julia Cataphronia, the fitter 
©f Julius Aufonius, our author's father, embraced the Mate of 
virginity, and lived to a great age (17). As for Aufonius him- 
felf, he ftudied rhetoric under his uncle Arborius at Toloufe, 
where Arborius taught about the year 325, before he was invited 
to Conftantinople by Conftantine : he ftudied likewife at Bor- 
deaux under Minervius, Nepotianus, and Staphylu?, profeffors of 
grammar and rhetoric (1 $). When he had ended his ftudies, he 
firft pleaded at the bar, and afterwards taught grammar and 
rhetoric ; which profefhon he followed for the fpace of near thir- 
ty years, till he was by Valentinian I. appointed preceptor to his 
fon Gratian in 367, whom he attended into Germany the follow- 
ing year 368 (19). He had foon after fome employment at 
court with the title of comes or count, and was by degrees raifed 
to the firft offices in the ftate. Valentinian made him quaeftor, 
and had even promifed him the confulfhip (20). After the 
death of Valentinian, Gratian raifed him to the high flation of 
prsefeclus prastorio, firft of Italy and Africa, and afterwards 
of Gaul. He was prefect of Gaul, and likewife conful, 
in 379 (21). He was, it feems, at Treves when Gratian was 
killed (22) ; but foon after retired to Guienne (23). In a letter 
to Paulinus about the year 392, he defcribes the place where he 
then led a retired life (24}, which is fuppofed to have been in 
Saintonge. He profeifed, without all doubt, the chriftian religi- 
on ; but his writings are, even in the opinion of Scaliger, alto- 
gether unworthy of the chriftian name, being filled with pagan 
expreffions, and the moft bare -faced obfeenities, in which he 
furpaifes the moft infamous among the pagan poets. As for his 
liyle, it is commended by fome, and found fault with by others . 
The reader will find the different opinions of critics concerning 
his writings in Baillet (.25). His works, which give fome light 

to 

(17) Idem, parent, iv.p 106—109. Profeff. Burdeg. car. 17. 
p. 160. (18J Vorfus in clar urb. p. 408. epift. p. 257. idyl, p. 
367. profelT. Burdeg. car. 12. 25. p 156. 169. '{19) Idyl. 
32. p- 367. epift. 4. p. 428. (20) Idem grat. aft. pro. conf. 
p. 378.. (21) Idem. ibid. p. 391. (22) idem, epift. 9, p. 
443. (23) Idem, epift. 18. p. 463. idyl. 31. p. 485. (24) 
Idem, epift. 23. p. 485. (25) Baillet jugemens des fovans. p. 
466-472 
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neighbourhood iof that metropolis, was no fooncr informed 
of the death of Gratian, than he drew together all his forces, 

with 

to hiftory, are the epigrams he wrote on the profeffors of Bour- 
deaux, his verfes on the chief cities of the empire, and the fpeech 
in which he returned thanks to Gratian for the honour he had 
done to him in raifing him to th« confulfhip. He wrote verfes 
on all the emperors who had reigned till his time, and likewife 
confular tables, extending to the year 382 or 383 {26). But 
the latter work has been long fince entirely loft, and of the for- 
mer only a fmall part has reached us. His poem on the Mofelle 
was greatly efteemed by Symmachus (27), and is ftill looked up- 
on by the beft judges as his mafter-piece (28). Some afcribe to 
him, but without fufficient ground, the diftichs that pafs under 
the name of Cato(2g). The emperor Theodofius, who had a 
particular efteem for him, wrote to him with his own hand, de- 
manding his works (30). Aufonius and Symmachus lived in 
great great intimacy, as appears from their letters to each other 
(31). Gratian, out of gratitude to his preceptor, not only pre- 
ferred him to the greateft employments of the ftate, but likewife 
raifed moft of his relations. His father was by him honoured, as * 
we have hinted above with the title of prefect of Illyricum be- 
fore the year 379, for in that year he died, being then in the 
eighty-eighth or ninetieth year of his age (32J. Sanctus, who 
married his wife's fifter, was made governor of Britain (33). 
Paulinus, fon-in-law to his fifter Dryadia, was raifed to the go- 
vernment of the province of Tarraca in Spain, and the hufband 
of his other niece by the fame Dryadia to great employments 
( 34). Arborius, prefect of Rome in 380, is fuppofed to have been 
his nephew by the fame fifter (3 5). Aufonius married Attufia 
Lucana Sabina, the daughter of Attufius Lucanus Talifius, one 
of the chief citizens of Bourdeaux, and had by her two fon r f 
viz. Aufonius and Hefperus, and one daughter, whofe name is 
not mentioned in hiftory. Aufonius died in his infancy ; but 
Hefperus was prefect in Africa in 376, of Italy in 378, and the 
fame year prefect, of Gaul with his father The daughter of 
Aufonius was married firft to Vallatinus Eurocnius, who died 
when he was yet very young, tho' he had been already governor 
of a province in Illyricum, and afterwards to ThalalTus, who was 
proconful of Africa in 378. She had one fon by Euromus or 
Euromius, and feveral children by Thalaflus, of whom the eldeft 

was 

{26) Aufonp. 126, 199, 37$. (27) Sym.l. i. epift. 8.9. (28) 
Vide Baillet, p. 472. (29) Vott. poet Lat. c. 4. p. 65. (30) 
Aufon p. 1. (3i)Sym. 1. i. ep 8 p. 9. ep. 26. p. 22. ep. 31. 
P- 25, &c. (32) Aufon. ibid. 30. p. 358, 359. parent, i. p. 
102. (33) Idem, parent, xviii.p. 123. (35) Idem ibid, p. 
123, 129. idyl. 30. p. 358. (35) Idem, parent, p. 121. J 
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with the defign to march again ft the ufurper, and prevent 
him from feizing on Italy and Weft-Iilyricum, belonging to 
young Valentinian. But in the mean time, Maximus having 
allured him by his deputies, that he had no defign upon the 
dominions of Valentinian, but that he would fuffer him pea- 
ceably to reign in Italy, Africa, and Illyricum, Theodofius 
thought it advifeable to put off his journey into to the weft*. 
Maxlmns Not long after, Maximus fent his great chamberlain to Theo- 
E«"i-h dofius, not to make an apology, fays Zofimus b , for the 
Th;odoius. murder of Gratian, but to propofe an alliance with the em- 
peror againft the common enemies of the empire j and in cafe 
he rejected that friendly offer, to denounce war againft him. 
Theodofius not thinking the glory that might accrue to him 
from revenging the death of Gratian a fufficient motive for 
entering into a war, which he forefaw would be attended 
with great evils, and perhaps with the ruin of the empire, 
the neighbouring barbarians being ready to invade it on all 
fides, hearkened to the propofals of Maximus ; and acknow^ 
Jedging him in the end for his coliegue, fent Cynegius, then 

comes 

a Thermit, or. xviii. p. 220. b Zos. 1. iv. p. 764, 

was named A u fortius (36^. Symmachus mentions a fon of TJia- 
laifus, to whom the fenate had at his requelt granted fome fa- 
vours C37I. Aufonius had taken care to inftruft his daughter in 
the liberal fciences (38). His wife Sabina died in the twenty 
eighth year of her age (39) ; and Aufonius compofed her epi- 
taph thirty-fix years after (40). He wrote his confular tables, 
and fome other hiftorical pieces, for the ufe and inftruftion of his 
fon Hefperus, whom he commends as a young man of extraor- 
dinary parts, and naturally more grave'and compofed than him- 
felf (41). Hefperus married the daughter of Severus Cenfor 
Julianus, and Pomponia Urbica, who was defcended of an il- 
luflrious family, and had by her at lead three children, of whom 
the youngelt, named Pallor, died when he was but a youth : of 
Paulinus, his eldeft fon, furnamed the penitent, we mall have oc- 
cafion to fpeak hereafter. From the poem he wrote on his re- 
pentance, and ftyled Eucharifticon, it appears, that his father 
was firft vicar of Macedon, where Paulinus was bom in 376, and 
afterwards proconful of Africa, which employment he held for 
the fpace of twenty-eight months (42). 

(36J Idem ibid. p. 119. idyl. 30. p. 358 Sym 1 i. ep 19 p. 
*7- (37) Sym. 1. v. ep. 56. p. 208. (38) Aufon. idyl. 32. 
p. 364,36c. (39) Idem, parent, p. 114. (40) Idem ibid, 
p. 1 1 3. (41) Aufon. p. 79. idyl 32. p. 362. (42; Paulm, 
euch. p. 284 286* 
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comes largitionurn, and afterwards prefect of the eaft, into 
Egypt, with orders to proclaim Maximus there, and to caufe 
his image to be fet up in Alexandria c . Zofimus in this place who ac- 
writes, that Theodofms only pretended to be reconciled with knowledge! 
Maximus, to divert him from furprifing young Valentmian, him for his 
who was not in a condition to make head againft fo power- COllesu€ ' 
ful an enemy ; and elfewhere d blames him for obferving the 
treaty he conduced with the ufurper, when he ought both 
>n policy and honour to have made war upon him. Pacatus 
tells us, that when Maximus revolted, Theodofms was en- 
gaged in a war on the moft diftant confines of the eaft % 
perhaps with the Saracens ; for he is faid by Marcellinus f to 
have overcome them about the beginning of his reign ; and 
Libanius writes, that the news of the victory gained this year 
by Richomer was received with great joy by the inhabitants 
of Antiochs, The Hunns, likewife called Euthalites or 
Nephalites, whofe country bordered on Perfia, as appears from 
Procopius, are faid to have broken into Mefopotamia about 
this time, and to have even laid fiege to Edefia, which ob- 
liged Theodofms to fend part of his forces to the relief of 
that city h . No wonder therefore, that the emperor at this 
juncture chofe rather to receive Maximus for his partner in 
the empire, than, by rejecting his propofals, to kindle a war 
in the very bowels of the empire, which, in all likelihood, 
would have proved fatal to both parties. The wars we have 
mentioned were managed by his generals ; for the emperor 
himfelf, as we have obferved above, continued the whole 
year at Gonftantinople, or in that neighbourhood. In the 
very beginning of the prefent year 383, that is, on the fif- 
teenth, or, as others will have it, on the nineteenth of Ja- 
nuary, he had declared his fon Arcadius emperor *, The ce- Arcadilis 
remony was performed with extraordinary pomp at the pa- d c'ared 
lace of Hebdoman, diftant feven miles from .Constantinople, emperor. 
Arcadius was then about fix years old ; for at the time of his 
death, which happened on the firft of May 408, he was, 
according to Socrates, in the thirty-firft year of his age k ,. 
As for Valentinian II. who poffeifed the weftern provinces of 
Ulyricum, with Italy and Africa, while Maximus held Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, he was at this time but twelve, or at moft 

thirteen, 

c Idem, p. 761. d Idem, p 768. e Pacat p. 263. 

f Marcell. chron. g Liban, vie. p. 67. h Sur. 15 Novemb. 
P- 34 2 - * Idat. Marcell. Profp. chron. k Socr. 1. vi. c. 
*3 P 3.32- 
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thirteen, years old ; and the great difturbances which his 
mother Juftina raifed, by efpoufing with too much warmth 
rhe caufe of the Arians, give us room to believe, that me 
reigned in her fon's name. Under her Probus, who had been 
conful in 371, and prefect of Illyricum and Italy in 368, had 
the chief direction of affairs l ; but, in all matters of 
moment, the young prince had recourfe to Theodofius m ; 
nay, Orofms looks upon Theodofius as fole emperor, after 
the death of Gratian, of the weftern as well as the eaftern 
provinces n . 

The next confuls were Richomer and Clearchus. The 
former was of the royal blood of the Franks, had been comes 
domefticorum under Gratian, and was left by that prince 
with Theodofius, when created emperor. In a law of the 
year 391, he is ftyled general of the horfe and foot 0 . He 
was a pagan, but a man of great integrity, valour, and expe- 
rience in war, as appears from the feveral letters which Sym- 
machus wrote to him p. He is by fome called Ricimer, and 
by others Richimer, and Ricomer. Gregory of Tours 
fpeaks of one Richimer, the father of Theodomir king of the 
Franks ^, whom fome authors, whofe opinion is not ill 
grounded, take to be the conful of this year 384. Clear- 
chus, his collegue, had been proconful of Afia in 264, and 
afterwards prefect of Conftantinople, in which employment 
he was fucceeded this year by the philofopher Themiftius, 
who, on that occafion, made a fhort fpeech in commenda- 
tion of Theodofius, who had raifed him to that dignity r . 
This year Proculus, count of the eaft, being accufed of ex- 
tortion, and feveral outrages committed by his orders at 
Daphne near Antioch, was ignominioufly depofed, and o- 
bliged to abfeond, till the rage of the multitude was appeaf- 
ed •. Icarius, the fon of Theodorus, who had confpired 
againfl Valens, was appointed count of the eaft in his room, 
which office he difcharged with great rigor and fe verity, not 
fparing even the public magiftrates, whom he put to the 
rack, in defiance of the laws, fays Libanius % which had 
teen but lately publifhed j that is, of the laws dated the 

twenty- 

1 Socr. 1. v. c. 1 1 . p 270. Soz. 1. vii. c 1 3. p. 720. m Am- 
brof. ep. xi. p. 195. n Orof. 1. vii. c. 35. p. 220. 0 Cod. 
Theod. chron. p. 123. p Symm. 1. iii. ep. 59, 61. p. 129. et 
ep. $4, 56, 69, &c. 9 Greg. Tur. hift. Fran. I ii. c. 9. p. 64. 
■ Thcmiil. orat.xvii. p. 213. 5 Libati. vk. p. 68. & orat. xx. 
p. 471. f Idem, orat. xx. p. 464. a Cod. Thccd. tit. W. 
P 43. v 
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twenty-fixth of April 380, and thirty-firft of July, 381. A famine in 
This year a famine, attended as ufual with a dreadful plague, Sym * 
raged in Antioch, and moft other eities of Syria. The 
plague foon ceafed ; but the famine continuing, Libanius, in 
the name of the people of Antioch, had recourfe to Icarius, 
entreating him to relieve, by fomc means or other, the poor, 
who had flocked from all parts to that metropolis, and were 
daily perifhing in great numbers with hunger. But Icarius, The cruelty 
without being in the leaft affected with their calamity, return- of Iuriut. 
ed no other anfwer, than that they were abhorred, and juft- 
ly punifhed, by the gods w . This occafioned great diftur- 
bances in Antioch, which, however, were appeafed with- 
out bloodfhed. The fame year, Theodofius, refolving ut- 
terly to extirpate the idolatrous worfhip of the pagan gods, 
enacted feveral laws, forbidding all his fubjects, on pain of 
death or perpetual banifhment. to offer facrifices to idols ; to 
confult arufpices, or diviners of what denomination foever ; 
or to practice any of thofe ceremonies, which had been for- 
bidden by his chriftian predeceffors *. Zofimus, in his ufual 
ftyle, better becoming a deckimer than an orator, tells us, 
that Theodofius proclaimed war againft the gods ; that he 
attacked them in their temples; that he proceeded with 
fuch feverity againft thofe who worftiipped them, that no 
one dared own he believed there were gods, or could with 
Mety lift up his eyes to heaven, and adore the ftars that 
fhine there r . Libanius writes, that on a certain occafion, 
flanding in need of the affiftance of the gods, he had recourfe 
to their altars ; but not daring to implore their protection, 
or fhed a tear before their ftatues, he only bewailed within 
himfelf his unhappy condition z . It was on occafion of the 
above-mentioned laws, that Libanius made his famous fpeech 
in defence of the temples, wherein he inveighs with great 
bitternefs againft the monks ; blames the conduct of Con- 
ftantine the Great ; extols Julian ; and ends his fpeech with 
threatening, that the country-people, who were more attach- 
ed to the religion of their anceftors, than the inhabitants of 
the cities, will, if further provoked, take arms, and defend 
them by force a . The attachment of the country-people, or 
inhabitants of villages, called by the Latins pagani, to their 
idols and temples, gave rife to the denomination of paganus 

or 

w Liban. vit. p. 60. k orat. xx. p 468. * Cod. Theod. tit. 
9- p- 267. &al. xvi. tit 7. leg. 18. p. 203. & tit. 10. leg. 7. p. 
266. y Zof. p. 758. * Lib. vit. p. 63, » Iden?, 
•rat. pro temp. p. 10—63: 
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• or pagan, which began about this time to be given to all wh 0 
worfhipped idols. Libanius, in that fpeech, often addreflea 
himfelf to Theodofms as prefent ; but neverthelefs we cannot 
perfuade ourfelves, that he had the boldnefs to pronounce it 
before fo religious and zealous a prince. It ought, in our 
opinion, to be looked upon only as a declamation, delivered 
not in the prefence of the emperor, but perhaps of his own 
fcholars, and other pagan auditors. Be that as it will, it is 
certain, that the pious emperor was fo far from yielding to 
the arguments which the pagan fophift alledged in favour of 
his idols, that, on the contrary, having appointed Cynegiuss 
this very year prefect of the eaft, he ftrictly enjoined him to 
Theodoflus &ut up all the temples within his jurifdiction. Cynegius ex- 
caufesall the ecuted his orders with fuch zeal and fidelity in the Eaft, pro- 
ftTt P u CS in°thc P cr ty *" 0 ca ^ ec ^5 tnat he was foon after fent by the emperor 
eaft^and in for the fame purpofe into Egypt, where, by breaking in 
Egypt. pieces the idols, by prohibiting all manner of idolatrous wor- 
fliip, and by (hutting up the temples, in fuch manner that no 
one could have accefs to them, he, in a mart time, utterly 
abolimed the very remains of idolatry in a country, which, 
for many ages, had been, above all others, addicted to fuper- 
ftition J . The zeal, which he exerted on this occafion for 
the true religion, procured him after his death, which hap- 
pened in 388, the honour of being interred in the church of 
the Apoftles at Conftantinople, the burying-place of the em « 
perors m ; whence his afhes were conveyed the enfuing year 
by his wife Acancia into Spain, probably the place of his na- 
tivity n . He was comes largitionum from 381 to 383, when 
he was made prefect of the eaft, in which office he conti- 
nued till his death j that is, to the year 388, in which he 
died, being then conful with the emperor Theodofms °. 
Libanius himfelf, notwithstanding his zeal for idolatry, could 
not help commending him as a magiftrate of an unblemifhed 
character p ; and Theodoiius, in a law addreffed to him in 
385, fays, that his juftice and equity were known and ap- 
plauded by all the world q . It is furprifing, that Baronius 
fhould confound the prefect Cynegius with another of the 
fame name, who, in 401, was fent by Arcadius todemolifh 
the temple of Marnas, and other temples in the city of 

Gaza. 

! Zof. l.iv.p. 762 Cod. Theod. 1.x. tit. 10. leg. 1$. p. 444- 
Idat. chron. m Zof p. 769. n Idat. faft. 0 Zof 1. iv. 
p. 762. Cod. Theod. chron- p.m. P Liban. de ingred. 

ad judices. p. 100. 1 Cod. Theod. l.ix tit. 1 . leg. 15. p 

21, 
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Gaza. This year the emperor publifhed a law, forbidding H« forbids 
the marriages of coufin-germans, which had been always 
deemed lawful among the Romans, and no one ever looked marriages of 
upon as inceftuous. However, Theodofius not only prohi- coufin-ger- 
bited fuch marriages, but, by the fame law, commanded the mans< ' 
contracting parties to be burnt alive, their eftatcs to be con- 
fifcated, and their children to be deemed illegitimate r . Ar- 
cadius foftened the rigor of this law by another, dated the 
twenty-fixth of November 396, whereby he exempts the 
tranfgrehors from the penalties infli&ed on them by the law 
of Theodofius ; but neverthelefs declares fuch marriages un- 
lawful and inceftuous, and the children incapable of receive- 
ing the leaft legacy from their parents In 405, he entirely 
revoked the law of his father, declaring the marriage* of 
coufin-germans abfolutely lawful This revocation was 
not received in the weft till the time of Juftinian, who 
caufed it to be put into his code ; by which means it became 
general, and fuch marriages were celebrated without reftrainC 
or fcruple in the weft, as well as in the eaft. At the fame 
time, and under the fame penalties, Theodofius revived the 
antient law, forbidding the marrying of nieces, which he 
extended to the niece of a firft wife B . By another law of 
this year, dated the twenty-flrft of January, he ordered 
Cynegius to make a diligent fearch after the Eunomian, 
Macedonian, Arian, and Apollinarian bifhops and clergy in 
Conftantinople, and to drive them all, without exception, 
out of the city w . By a third he forbids the Jews to buy 
chriftian flaves ; and allows all chriftians the liberty of fetting 
free fuch (laves as they (hall have purchafed x . Theodofius, 
as appears from the dates of his laws, palled moft part of 
this year at Conftantinople, and there received a folemn em* A ^ 
bafly fent to him by the king of Perfia, to folicit, or rather embair^Lt 
to buy, a peace with rich prefents, and to excufe, fays a pa- to him by 
negyrift r, by his fubmiffion, all the evils, which, till that p l ££ in * <rf 
time the Romans had fuffered from the Perfian nation. 
They had loft their great king Sapor II. who died about the 
year 379, after having lived and reigned feventy years. He 
was fucceeded by Artaxer, whom Eutychius fuppofes to have 
been his fon x , tho Agathias and Abulfaragius call him 

his 

r Cod. Theod. 1. Hi. tit. 12 leg. 3. p. 297. 1 Idem, tit. 1. 
p. 227. t Cod. Juft. 1. v. tit. 4. leg. 19. p. 419. u Cod. 
Theod. 1. iii. tit, 12. leg, 3. p 297. w Idem, 1. xvi. tit. 5. 
l e § 13. p. 129. x Idem, 1 iii. tit. i.leg. 5. p. 246. rPaeaf 
p. 263. * Eutych. p. 470, 
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his ypunger brother a . But if Sapor himfelf was born after 
the deceafe of his father, as moft authors write, he could not 
be fucceeded by his younger brother. Artaxer, ftyled Ard- 
fhir by Abulfaragius and Eutychius, and Artaxerxes by Sea- 
liger and Petavius, reigned only four years, and was fuccee- 
ded in 383, by his fon Sapor III. called by Theophanes, 
Arfabel, who, after having reigned five years, bequeathed 
the kingdom in 388, to his fon Vararanes or Varanes IV". 
furnamed Kermafaa, perhaps from fome country called Ker- 
ma, conquered by his father. Varanes reigned eleven years, 
and maintained the whole time a good underftanding with 
the Romans b . The embafladors, of whom we have fpoken 
above, were fent, not by Sapor II. as Pacatus feems to fup- 
pofa; c but by Sapor III. who reigned in Perfia this year 384, 
With whom Orofius writes, that a treaty was concluded between the Per- 
he conclude f ians an( ] t ^ e R omariS5 i n virtue of which the whole eaft 
a treaty. ^ cn j j a p ro f ounc i tranquillity at the time he was com- 
pofing his hiftory ; that is, about the year 416 d , The arti- 
cles of this treaty are not mentioned by any hiftorian ; but 
from a law of Theodofius, dated the fourteenth of June 387, 
and addrefTed to Gaddanes, fatrapa or governor of Sophene, 
it appears, that the authority of the Roman emperors was 
acknowledged in that province, which, by moft geographers, 
is placed in the fouth of Armenia, and is reckoned, by fome 
hiftorians, one of the five provinces which Jovian yielded to 
the Perfians. While the Perfian embafladors were ftill at 
Conftantinople, a fecond fon was born to the emperor in that 
h^° r ' UB cl ty on tne nmtn °f September. Theodofius gave him the 
name of Honorius, to honour in his fon, fays the poet Clau- 
dian, the memory of his brother % diftinguiflied him with 
the title of nobiliflimus, or moft noble, and named him con- 
ful for the year 386 f . 

The fame year, the Sarmatians having made an irruption 
into the dominions of Valentinian, he difpatched one of his 
generals, not named in hiftory, againft them, who drove 
them back with great (laughter, and took many prifoners, 
The Sarma- who were all fent to Rome, to be either maflacred in the 
k*thltroo 1 ^ ews g^iators, or deftroyed by the wild beafts. The 
J Valenti- 5 emperor, in the letter which he wrote to the fenate, ac- 
«ian. quainting them with the fuccefs that had attended his arms, 

beftowed 

a Agath. 1. iv. p. 135/Abulf. p. 90. b Agath. p. 136. 
Theoph. p. 5c, 58. Eutych p. 172. Claud, in Eut 1 ii. p 120. 
c Pacat. p. 263. * Orof. ibid. e Claud. deSer. p. 194.' 
s Socr. 1. v. c. 12. p. 171. Theoph. p. 59. 
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beftowed the higheft encomiums on the general, who comman- 
ded on that occafion K As for Valentinian himfelf, he con- 
tinued the whole year, as appears from his laws, in Italy ;' 
for, during the months of March and April, he was at 
Milan ; at Aquileia in the month of September ; and agairi 
at Milan in October, and the two remaining months of the 
year h . By a law dated the twenty fecond of March, which 
was this year good-friday, he commanded all the prifoners,* 
who were not charged with the enormous crimes mentioned 
in the law, to be fetat liberty, in honour of the approaching 
great feftival *. This year died Vettius Agorius Prastexatus, .... 
a perfon greatly commended and extolled, as. one of themoft ^* tex 
deferving men of his age, by Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
wrote his hiftory about this time, by Zofimus, Symmachus, 
Libanius and in general all the pagan writers; for he was 
not only a pagan himfelf but augur, high-pontifT of Vefta 
and the fun, and the head, as we may ftyle him, of the pa- 
gan fuperftition. He was by Julian made proconful of Achaia 
in 362, by Valentinian I. prefect of Rome in 367* and af- 
terwards prefect of Italy and Illyricum ; in which employ- 
ments he acquitted himfelf fo as to be at the fame time feared 
and beloved. Ammianus writes, that, from his youth, he 
excelled in every virtue becoming a man of his rank ; that 
he revived the gravity and probity of the a ntient Romans k . , / ; , 
. Zofimus calls him a man of an unblemifhed character, and J^Jf * 
propofes him as a pattern to be imitated by all governors of 
provinces* and other magiftrates K Macrobius fupjpofes the 
banquet of the learned men, which is the fubjedr. of his 
Saturnalia* to have been celebrated at the houfe of Prsetex- 
tatus m . Symmachus looked upon him as in every refpecl: 
the beft, or, at leaft, as one of the beft men of his age. 
He tells us among other things, that he accepted no legacies; 
but conftantly yielded' to the children or relations of the tefta- 
tor, whatever was bequeathed to him; that hewasriolefs 
affe&ed with the misfortunes of others^ than With his own ; 
and that fuch as poftefTed eftates adjoining to his, in the dif- 
putes which arofe between him and them, concerning the 
limits of their lands, would admit of no other judge but 
himfelf 5 fo great was the opinion they had of his integrity n i 

• * Symrri- 1. x. ep. 61. p. 461. h Cod. Theodof. chron. p, 
'112. 1 Cod- Theod. 1. ix tit. 38. leg. 7. p. 276, 277. k 
Ammian. 1 xxii. p. 210. & 1. xxvii. p. 399. 1 Zof I. iv. p. 
735- m Macrob. Li. c. i.p. 162. B Symrn. 1. i. cf. 38— 
49-P- 29- ?P 4-7- P- 34- 
Vol. XVI. F 
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The many letters which Symmachus wrote to him, and 
after his death, to the emperors concerning him, are fo many 
panegyrics, in which he extols his wifdom, his integrity, his 
modefty and moderation, his humanity and good-nature to all, 
not excepting even his moll inveterate enemies °. He came 
this year to Rome, and entered that metropolis in a kind of 
triumph, being attended by all the magiftrates, by the nobi- 
lity and the people, and repairing, amidft the loud acclama- 
tions of the multitude, to the capitol, pronounced there an 
elegant oration in praife of Valentinian p. He was then con- 
ful elect ; but before he entered upon that new office, he was 
matched away by a natural, but fudden, death, to the inex- 
preflible grief of the Roman people. The fenate erected 
feveral ftatues to the honour of a perfon, who lived, to ufe 
the expreffion of Symmachus, even after his death, in the 
memory of all good men <*. St. Jerom, who was then at 
Rome, compares the death of Pnetextatus, whom he ftyles 
a facrilegious idolater, with that of the holy abbefs Lea, who 
died a few days after him r . Pnetextatus was no friend to 
the chriftians; but ufed to fay, by way of raillery, that 
he would readily embrace their religion, provided they 
would make him bifhop of Rome s . About this time, Sym- 
machus was appointed prefect of Rome, in which employ- 
Svmmnchus ment ne acc l intte d himfelf with great reputation, and pro- 
made f refc£t cured a law from the emperor, moderating the expences of 
ot Rome, the new confuls, praetors and quasftors. The confuls ufed, 
agreeable to a cuftom which then obtained, to fend rich pre- 
fents to their friends, and to all perfons of diftinction ; and 
the praetors and quaeftors to expend immenfe fums in the 
public fports, which they were bound to exhibit. The va- 
lue of the prefents to be given by the confuls, and the fums 
to be laid out in the public mews by the two other magiftrates, 
were fixed by this law, and thofe declared 'infamous, who 
ihould fclicit an exemption from it r . This year a famine 
being apprehended in Rome, by reafon of the fcarcity of corn, 
in Africa, which ufed of late years to fupply that metropolis, 
TheoJ.-fms; Theodofius, at the requeft of Symmachus, delivered the 
fupply Roman people from the danger that threatened them, by 

Rome with r ) 1 . & . T , t n jt 

cuin . lending them great plenty or grain from .Lgypt and Mace- 
don. 

• Idem, 1.x. ep. 34. p. 417. ep. 23, 25. p. 415. ep. 34. p. 
417. Pldem, 1.x ep. 37. p. 424. Iiier. ep. 24. p. 156. ' 
Idem, 1.x. ep. 23, 24, 37. p. 405, 406, 424. r Hier. ep. 24, p 
156. 5 Idem, ep. 61. p. 165. 1 Symm. ep. 21. p. 402. Sc 
aod. Theod. tit. $ p. 383, 384. 
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don. For this feafonable fupply Symmachus returned 
thanks, not only to Theodofius, but to count Ricofnfer, and 
likevvife to Rufinus, who, it feems, made already feme 
figure in the emperors court \ The great povver he after- 
wards acquired there, does no Ways redound to the honour 
of Theodofius. The following year 385, when Arcadius 
and Bauto were confuls, St. Auguftin, then jprofeflbr of 
rhetoric in Milan, pronounced on the firft of January a 
panegyric on the two new confuls w . Bauto was by nation a 
Frank, and had been fent by Gratiah in 381, to the aflift- 
ance of Theodofius j but returning afterwards into the weft, 
he ferved Valentinian II. with great fidelity. Valentinian paf- 
fed the firft fix months of this year at Milan, and the reft 
either at Aquileia or Verona x . Tho* he enacted this year 
feveral excellent laws in favour of the church, yet he fuffer- 
ed his mother Juftina to perfecute and opprels the catholics, 
becaufe they would not yield the great church at Milan to 
the Arians, whom {he countenanced and protected Theo- 
dofius continued all this time at Conftantinople, where a 
dangerous confpiracy was formed againft him ; but difcover- 
cd a little before it was to be put in execution. Moft of the 
confpirators were apprehended, triedj and fentenced to He forgires 
death ; but Theodofius generoufly forgave them, and Would tSofe who 
not allow any enquiries to be made after their accomplices, 1^™?!"! 
" tho' fome perfons, in whom he repofed great confidence, 
were Mpe&ed to be in that number z . Not long after The dcath 
died at Conftantinople the emperor's daughter Pulcheria, ofPukheri*, 
who was foon followed by the emprefs Flaccilla her mother, J^^" 0 * 
to the great grief of Theodofius, who was no lefs. a tender l^nCt 
father than husband. The emprefs died at Scotuminum in Flaccilla* 
Thrace, where fhe was drinking the waters for the recovery" 
of her health, but her body was brought back to Conftanti- 
nople, and interred there with extraordinary pomp and 
magnificence. Gregory of Nyfla, who was then at Con- 
ftantinople, pronounced her funeral oration, as he had done 
fome time before that of her daughter Pulcheria*. The fa^ 
thers of the church who lived in that age, beftow upon her 
the higheft encomiums ; and the pagan writers themfelves 
cannot help extolling her piety, moderation, and other vir- 
F 2 cues' 
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tues b . The Greeks honour her as a faint, and celebrate her 
feaft on the fourteenth of September, perhaps the day on 
which me died c . The next confuls were Honorius, ftyled 
in the fafti nobiliffimus puer, and Evodius, perhaps the pre- 
fect of Gaul under Adaximus. This year Theodofius contir 
nued at Conftantinoplc till the third of September, when he 
is fuppofed to have left that metropolis, in order to march a- 
gainft the Greuthongi, who were ready to pafs the Danube, 
and break into the empire, under the conduct of Odotheus, 
whom Claudian honours with the title of king d . The bar- 
Th-odofnts barians were attacked, and utterly defeated by the two empe- 
^e- 3 g,Cat rors ^ h e °d°f lus an ^ Arcadius, who returned to Co/iftantino- 
tLr,Lu°- Cf P^ e 5 leading with them an incredible number of captives, and 
tbung!. entered that city in triumph on the twelfth of October. Thus 
Idatius in his fafti, and Marcellinus in his chronicle c . Clau- 
dian likewife fpeaks of a victory gained this year by the two 
emperors over the Greuthongi f . But Zofimus, to rob Theo- 
dofius of the glory of this, as he does of moft other victo- 
ries, afci ibes it to Promotus, who commanded in Thrace, in 
quality of general of the foot. According to his account, 
Promotus fent to the enemy's camp fpme perfons, who, 
pretending to be deferters, undertook to conduct the barba- 
rians over the river, and to betray the Roman commander 
and his army into their hands. Odotheus, not fufpecting 
any treachery, fufFcrcd himfelf to be conducted by them ; 
but, in the mean time, Promotus, informed by his emifTaries 
of the enemy's defign, received them fo brifkty, while they 
expected to meet with no oppofition, that great numbers of 
them were driven back into the Danube, and drownsd, and 
the reft either taken prifoners, or cut in pieces. After this, 
Promotus attacked and made himfelf mafter of their camp, 
in which he found a great booty, and an incredible multitude 
of women and children, whom he immediately fent to The- 
He fets the Qdofius > ^ ut t ^ le emperor ordered them to be fet at liberty, 
captives at and having made them rich prefents, gave them leave to re- 
Jibcrcy. turn to their own country, hoping by that means to gain the 
good-will of the barbarians, fays Zofimus, to entice them 
into his fervice, and to employ them in the war againft Max- 
imus, for which he was then making great preparations un- 
ger-hand g . All other writers fuppofe Theodefius to have 

commanded 
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Commanded his troops in perfon; nay, Claudian tells us, 
that he engaged Odotheus himfelf, who was killed in the bat- . 
tie h . The emperor, foon after his return to Conftantino- 
p]e, married to his fecond wife Galla, filler to Valentinian 
II. and daughter to Valentinian I. by the emprefs Juftina. He 
He had by her a fon called Gratian, who died before his fa- Gal™^" 
ther, and a daughter named Galla Placidia, of whom we 
{hall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the reign of her bro- 
ther Honorius, and her fon Valentinian III As for Va- 
lentinian, he was at Milan on the eighteenth of January ; 
at Ticinum or Pavia on the fifteenth of February j at Aqui- 
leia on the twentieth of April ; at Milan during the months 
of June and July j at Aquileia on the third of November ; 
and again at Milan on the eighteenth of the fame month, 
and on the third of December k . Baronius produces a letter 
written this year by Valentinian to Saluft prefect of Rome, 
enjoining him to rebuild the church of St. Paul in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, and to enlarge it, by taking in, with 
the confent of the fenate and people of Rome, part of the 
public road : he commands him to acquaint the fenate, and 
the chriftian people, with the orders he had received, and to, 
follow in every thing the directors of the venerable bifliop of 
that city K Prudentius defcribes the church of St. Paul Valch 
placed on the Oftian-way, or the way leading to Oftia, and or J c c rs \'™ n 
•tells us, that it was built by an emperor, which Baroniusun- church of 
" derftands of the emperor who reigned in Prudentius's time, ^'„£^ n 
and thence concludes, that the above-mentioned church was ^ a e y } t0 ^" 
finimed by Honorius m . That it was finimed in the reign rebuilt. A 
of Honorius, is certain, not from the words of Prudentius. 
quoted by Baronius, but from an antient infeription, which 
informs us at the fame time, that it was begun by Theodo- 
fius, perhaps when he came to Rome in 398, and imbellifhed 
by his daughter Placidia, in the time of Leo the Great, 
bifliop of Rome n . However, it is manifeft from the code °, 
that Valentinian ifliied orders this year 386, for the building 
of that church, tho' the work was not begun till the reign 
of Honorius. The next confuls where the emperor Va- 
lentinian the third time, and Eutropius, who had been pro- 
conful of Afia, and afterwards prefect of the eaft. In the 
very beginning of this year 387 , Theodofius pubiifhed a law 
addrefled by way of letter to all the cities of the eaft, en- 
F 3 joining 
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jeining the magiftrates. to honour the folcmnity ot Eafter, 
by fetting at liberty fuch as on the approach of that great 
feftival they (hould find in their prifons, unlefs they had been 
confined for very enormous crimes. It was on this occafion 
that the emperor uttered thofe memorable words, ; I wifli it 
were in my power to reftore life to the dead m . This year, 
Theodofius finding the exchequer quite drained, and being on 
the other hand obliged to celebrate, according to cuftom, the 
fifth year of the reign of his fon Arcadius, to which he add- 
ed, it feems, the folemnity of the tenth year of his own 
reign, tho' he was then only in his ninth, an extraordinary 
tax was laid on the people to defray that expence n ; for we 
arc told, that on fuch occafions each foldier received five 
A witinn of pieces of gold °. Moft cities fubmitted chearfully to this bur- 
Amioch. ^en . | 3Ut t ^ e p CO pi e 0 f Antioch, complaining of jt as an un- 
reafonable qppremon, crouched to the houfe of Flavianus 
their bifhop, as foon as the edict, was published, to implore 
his protection j but not finding him, they returned to the fo- 
rum, and would have torn the governor of the city in pieces, 
had not the officers who attended him, with much ado, kept 
back the enraged multitude till he made his efcape. Iking 
thus prevented from venting $heir fury upon him, they fell 
upon the emperor's ftatues, broke fome of them in pieces, 
and dragged others, with the ftatues of his two fons Arcadius 
and Honorius, of the late emprefs Flaccilla, and of his father 
Theodofius, through the chief ftreets of the city, uttering 
the whole time moft injurious and abufive reflections againft 
their perfons ». Having thus demolished moft of the empe- 
ror's ftatues, they fet fire to the hqufe of one of the princi- 
pal citjzens, to whom they bore fome grudge, and would 
have committed other diforders, had they not been difperfed 
by a body of archers, who, by wounding only two of the 
rabble, ftruck terrpr into all the reft. The governor, hear-* 
which is ing the archers were ccme, fhewed himfelf to the multitude, 
app?ii>'\ard an d with an air of authority commanded them to difperfe, 
**V"uniIh- anc * r ? t ?r e to tnc ^ h<n?fe$. Thus was the fedition quelled at 
\,i pini ' once ; and the city reftored by noon to its former tranquilli- 
ty q . The two perfons, who had been wounded by the arch- 
ers, being taken, informed againft their accomplices, who 
were all by different ways put to death by the governor of the 
city : fome were beheaded; others expofed to the wild beafts, 
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in the theatre, and fome burnt alive ; he did not even fpare 
the children, who had infulted the emperor's ftatues ; and 
caufed feveral perfons to be executed, who had been but bare 
fpe&ators of the injuries offered them r . While the cruel 
governor was thus proceeding with inexorable feverity againft 
the unhappy Antiochians, almoft without diftin&ion of 
guilty or innocent, a report was fpread, that a body of troops 
was at hand, with orders to plunder the city, and put all 
the inhabitants to the fword, without diftin&ion of fex, age, 
or condition. Hereupon that populous metropolis of Syria 
was at once turned into a defert, the citizens abandoning in 
the utmoft terror and confufion their dwellings, and re- 
tiring with their wives and families to the neighbouring moun- 
tains and deferts. As that report proved groundleis, fome 
returned to their native country ; but the far greater part, 
dreading the cruelty of the governor, and the juft refent- 
ment of the emperor, kept themfelves concealed in the neigh- 
bouring cities, or amongft the rocks and mountains. To 
thofe who returned, St. Chryfoftom preached fome of thofe 
inimitable homilies, which have reached our times, and are 
wonderfully adapted to ftir them up to repentance, and to 
make them look upon the danger that threatened them as 
drawn down upon them from heaven by their fins 3 . The 
eloquence and zeal of the preacher, joined to the apprehen- 
fton they were under of the effects of thf emperor's indigna- 
"tion, wrought a great change in that licentious and diffolute 
people, as appears not only from St. Chryfoftom himfelf f , 
but from Sozomen u , and even from Libanius w . In the 
mean time, Theodofius, being informed of what had patted 
at Antioch, and particularly of the infults offered to his fta- 
tues, and to thofe of his father, of the late emprefs, and of his 
children, was provoked to fuch a degree, that in tbefirft tranf- 
ports of his paflion, he commanded the city to be laid in aihes, > 
and the inhabitants, without diftinclion of fex or age, to be put to jj^j^ 0 ^* 
thefword x . Thisfhews, that he was naturally choleric, and apt, V -Xcdagainft 
when in a paflion to enter into the moft violent meafures. His the c ty of 
. indignation feemed to him the more juft, as he had favoured AntK * h * 
that city above all the reft; for he had defigned to reftde 
fome time there, as Valens had done, and had with that view 
F 4 built 
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built a magmficent palace at Daphne, and another in the 
old city, befides feyeral other ftructures, with which he had 
at a great expence embellifhcd that metropolis But nothing 
incenfed him fo much againft that ungrateful city, as their 
having infolently infulted even the dead z , that is, his father 
and the emprefs Flaccilla. However, as his wrath foon af- 
fwaged, he revoked the order he had given, and contented 
himfelf for the prefent with caufing the public baths, the 
theatre, and the circus, to be fhut up, with degrading the 
city from the rank of a metropolis, and fubje&ing it as a 
common village to its rival Laodicea a . A certain quantity 
of bread was there d2a\y diftributed among the poor, as at 
Rome and Conftantinople ; and of this largefs too the empe- 
ror thought fit to deprive them 15 . Thefe punifhments Theo- 
doftus inflicted on the Antiochians in general, but at the fame 
time he difpatched Gefarius, magifter officio™ m, and Elle- 
bichus, magifter militum, or general, with full power to 
try and piinifh fuch as had been concerned in the late riot c . 
Ellebichus was a man of an unblemifhed character, and is 
^Jges^otrv f a ^ t° nave ^[ uare d all his a&ions by that golden and truly 
and puntfh " chriftian rule, " Do as you would be done by d ." ' Gregory 
thsoffenders. Nazianzen wrote a letter to him, entreating him, by their 
antient friendfhip, to difcharge a reader from the fervice, and 
afTuring him, that by fo doing he would draw down the 
bleffing of heaven upon his arms, in a war of which he had 
the whole management 0 . Csefarius, his collegue in this 
commiffion, was at this time magifter officiorum, was pre- 
fect of Conftantinople in 365, prefect of the eaft in 395, 
and iconful in 397 f . He is commended by Sozomen and 
Libanius as a man of great integrity, and one who never 
promifed what he did not defign to perform s . Thefe two 
officers the emperor chofe in regard of their known inte- 
grity,' to try and punifh, according to the laws, fuch of the 
Antiochians as ftiould be accufed and found guilty of having 
of having been any- ways concerned in the late fedition. St. 
Chryfoftom defcribes, with his ufual eloquence, the dread 
and terror which on this occafion feized the inhabitans of 
Antioch : they apprehended nothing lefs than the utter de- 

ftru&ior* 
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ftru&ion of their city ; the emperor, as they wei* Well 
informed, was highly offended, efpecially at the outrages 
offered to his deceafed father and to the late emprefs, and 
refolved to punifh them with the utmoft feverity j the judges 
were men not to be moved by entreaties, or gained over with 
prefents ; the crime they had committed was open rebellion, 
and, according to the laws of the empire, punifhable with 
death and, the confifcation of their eftates ; even fuch as were 
barely fufpe&ed, were liable to the moft rigorous enquiries, 
to racks and tortures. The confternation was, as St. Chry- The city in 
foftom informs us, fo great and general, that the inhabitants the utmoft . 
were preparing to retire, all to a man, with what effects they ^ ftcrnatu 
could carry with them, to the mountains and deferts ; and it 
was with the utmoft difficulty that he and the governor di- 
verted them from that refolution. As the two judges ap- 
proached the city, the whole people went out to meet them, 
and were received by them, efpecially by Ellebichus, in a 
very obliging manner, which allayed in fome degree their 
fears. The next morning the alarm was renewed ; for the 
two commiilioners, having placed guards in the feveral 
quarters of the city, to reftrain the people from afferhbling, 
fummoned all the members of the fenate or public council to 
their lodging, examined them concerning the late riot, heard 
with great patience what they alledged in their own defence, 
..and in defence of their fellow-citizens ; and after various enqui- 
ries, difmified them, highly fatisfled with thetreatment they had 
met with, efpecially from Ellebichus, who could not refrain 
from tears, when they, throwing themfelves at his feet, im- 
plored his protection. The compaflion and good-nature he 
mewed on this occafion revived in a manner the whole city j 
their fears began to abate, and joy appeared in every face* 
But the fcene foon changed ; for Ellebichus, having caufed 
great numbers of perfons of all ranks to be feized in the 
night-time upon private informations, repaired early next 
morning to the place where juftice was ufually adminiftered ; 
and ordering the prifoners to be brought in chains before his 
tribunal, fentenced fuch of them to death as owned their 
crime, and ordered thofe who denied it to be cruelly racked, 
without (hewing the leaft pity or companion, as if he had 
changed his nature. Thofe who had feen him the day before, Ellebichus, 
could fcarce perfuade themfelves he was the fame man ; for one of the 
not fatisfied with caufing perfons of the firft quality to be ^^ sw}ti 
racked and tortured, like fo many flaves, he uttered dread- thTuVnok 
ful menaces againft the whole city, threatening to lay it in feverity. 
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afhes 5 and put tlic inhabitants, without diitin&ion of age, 
fex, or condition, to the fword, unlefs they redeemed them- 
felves and their children from impending ruin, by a timely 
difcovery, not only of the authors and ringleaders of the late 
treafonable and wicked attempts, but of all who had been 
anv-ways concerned in them. St. Chryfofrom, who was 
an eye-witnefs of all that patted, fo far as his tendernefs and 
companion for the unhappy fufferers would allow him, gives 
us a lively, but dreadful defcription of this fcene of horror, 
which he compares to that of the laft day, when all diftinc- 
tion of birth, wealth, and rank will ceafe, and every one 
be punifhed or rewarded according to his deferts h . Multi- 
tudes were dragged in chains from every quarter of the city 
to the tribunal of the inexorable judges, who, unmoved 
with their tears, and deaf to the entreaties of their relations, 
after a ihort hearing, either fentenced them to death, or or- 
dered them to be racked till they owned themfelves guilty, 
and difcovered their accomplices. St. Chryfoftom mentions 
a lady of the firft quality, who, feeing her fon apprehended 
by an officer on horfeback, laid hold of his bridle, and fuf- 
fered herfelf to be dragged in that manner through the ftreets 
to the tribunal, where, with her hair difhevelled, and bathed 
in tears, {he threw herfelf at the feet of Ellebichus; but 
he, deaf to all entreaties, purfued his enquiries with fuch 
rigor, as threw the whole city into the utmoft confufion. St. 
Chryfoftom, who, with fome others of the facerdotal order, 
was admitted into the hall where the criminals were examined 
and tortured, exerted all his eloquence to move the judges 
to compaffion, and was therein feconded by the hermits, who 
were very numerous in the neighbourhood of Antioch, where 
they led a retired life amongft the adjacent mountains ; but, 
quitting their folitude, they had flocked to the city on this 
extraordinary occafion, to comfort with their prefence the 
difconfolate citizens, and try whether they could raife any 
fentiments of humanity or commiferation in the hearts of 
their judges. With this view they repaired to the hall, where 
the judges were fitting ; and having exhorted them in a very 
pathetic manner to treat their fellow-creatures with more 
S:. Chrys humanity and compaffion, they prevailed upon them in the 
end to fufpend the execution of the fentence pronounced 
againft thofe who were found guilty, and all proceeding a- 
gainft fuch as were not yet convicted, till a report of the 
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whole had been made to the emperor, and his further 
pleafure were known. One Macedonius, an anchorite, 
univcrfally efteemed and revered for his fan&ity, diftinguiftied 
himfelf above the reft j for meeting Ellebichus and Gefariut 
on horfeback in the forum, laying hold of one of them by the 
garment, he commanded them both, with an air of authority, 
to difmount. As neither of them Jkncw him, they were not a 
little furprifed, that a perfon, in appearance fo mean and 
contemptible, mould dare to fpeak to them in fuch a ftyle ; 
but they were no fooner informed who he was, than de- 
mounting from their horfes, they threw themfelves at his 
feet ; when the holy anchorite, addrefling them in the $y- 
riac tongue, " The emperor, faidhe, however diftinguiflied 
cc by his imperial dignity, is ftillaman j and therefore ought 
<c to confider his nature, as well as his rank. Thofe whom 
" he commands, are of the fame nature with himfelf, and 
cc the images of the Supreme Being j let him therefore take 
<c care not to provoke the Almighty, by deftroying the living 
" images of the divine nature, for an affront offered to the 
<c inanimate images of his body. Other ftatues may be ea- 
" fily raifed to him in the room of thofe that have been dcr 
" moliiried ; but he ? notwithftapding his boafted power, is 
" not able to make the leaft repartition for a fingle life, which 
he has once taken away V We are told, that both. 
Ellebichus and Cxfarius heard thefe words, which were in- 
terpreted to them in Greek, with the grcateft refpect and 
veneration, and immediately acquainted the emperor with 
what they had heard k . The judges having, at the requcft 
of the ecclefiaftics and hermits, agreed to fufpend the execu- 
tion of the criminals, till the emperor's further pleafure was 
known, fuch as had been found guilty were conducted under 
a ftrong guard to the publick prifon, and the reft difmif- 
fed. Amongft the former were all thofe who compofed 
the fenate or council, that is, all the chief men in the 
city, whofe eftates were immediately feized, together with 
their houfes and effects, their wives and children being driven 
out by the officers of the revenue, and obliged to lie in the 
ftreets, their friends and nearcft relations fearing, left, by har- 
bouring them, they fhould be involved in the ruin of their 
hufbands and fathers ! . The hermits, having thus obtained 
of the judges a reprieve for the criminals, did not doubt but 
they fhould prevail upon the emperor to pardon them. In 

order 
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order to this, they refolved to repair without delay to Con- 
ftantinople, and throw themfelves at the prince's feet > but 
Ellebichus and Caefarius, affected with their zeal, and un- 
willing they fhould expofe themfelves to the fatigue and in- 
convaniencies of fo long a journey, advifed them rather to 
draw up a memorial in behalf of the unhappy citizens, and 
Tfeedrawup took upon themfelves to prefent it to the emperor. The 
- m b Taifof nermits foU° wec l tneir advice, and leaving the memorial in 
tL Antio-° their hands, returned the fame day to their mountains and 
chians, deferts m . Upon their departure, it was agreed between El- 
lebichus and Caefarius, that the former fhould remain at An- 
tioch, and the latter carry the memorial to the emperor. 
Accordingly Csefarius fet out that very evening, and purfued 
his journey with fuch expedition, that the fixth day about 
noon he reached Conftantinople, diftant above five hundred 
The prifon' m ^ es f " rom Antioch n . In the mean time, Ellebichus caufed 
crs treated " thofe who had been condemned to be removed from the 
with great public prifon to a more convenient place, allowing them the 

iSchus. by Iibert y of tak ' m g the air in t} ? e g ardens belonging to it, and 
feeing their friends and relations °. St. Chryfoftom let no 
day pafs without vifiting them, in order to bring them, while 
thus kept in fufpenfe between hope and fear, to an entire 
refignation to the will of the Almighty, in whom alone he 
daily exhorted them to place their confidence p. The An- 
tiochians, dreading the effects of the emperors refentmenr, 
had fent, a few days after the riot was committed, Flavianus, 
bifhop of the place, to intercede with Theodofius in their be- 
half. Flavianus had met Ellebichus and Caefarius on the 
road, who acquainted him with the commiflion they were 
going to execute at Antioch. The holy bifhop, in hearing 
it, burft into tears ; but neverthelefs purfued his journey, 
ftill hoping he mould be able tofoften the good-natured em- 
Flavian™, peror into companion. The day after his arrival at Conftan- 
bifhop of tinople he appeared at court ; but in order to move the em- 
Kcar° s C tothe P eror to companion, flood at a difbnee from him, filent, 
emperor in and bathed in tears, as if he dared not look up, or approach 
their behalf. j 1 ; m< £ ut fa cm p Cro r no fooner obferved him, than he 
flew to him, not to upbraid him for undertaking the defence 
of the rebellious city, but to juftify his own conduct, and 
complain to him of the ungrateful return the Antiochians had 
made for the many favours he had heaped upon them. ^ Fla- 
vianus, 
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vianus, burfHng into tears, anfwered, that the fevereft pun- 
ifhment he could inflict upon them, was too mild and gen- 
tle for the enormous crimes they had committed, and their 
undutiful return to fo indulgent a prince ; but at the fame 
time he told him, that to forgive one's enemies was a duty 
incumbent upon every chriftian ; that from his pardoning 
fuch enormous offences, great glory would redound to the 
religion he profeffed ; that the Jews, Greeks, and barba- 
rians, would admire and extol the purity of its morals, &c. 
He added, that now an opportunity offered to make himfelf a 
Ming inftance to all pofterity of humanity and good-nature ; 
and feafonably put him in mind of the order he had iffued this 
very year, commanding all prifoners to be fet at liberty 
againft the folemnity of Eafter, and of the memorable words, 
he uttered on that occafron, viz. I wim it were in my power 
to recal the dead from their graves, and reftore them to life ! 
This admirable fpeech, which is related at length by St. 
Chryfoftom, made fo deep an impreflion on the mind of the 
emperor, that he could not refrain from tears, nor forbear Theodofi 
crying out, that he pardoned the ungrateful city, and reftor- gr3 nts them 
ed the inhabitants, however guilty, to his favour. Thus St. a general 
Chryfoftom But Libanius r and Theodoret s tell us, that P trdoa ' 
the emperor, tho' greatly foftened by the fpeech of Flavianus, 
yet did not grant a general pardon till the arrival of Caefarius \ 
who prefenting to him the memorial of the hermits, and at 
the fame time pleading with great energy in favour of the un- 
happy city, which, he faid, had been already fufficiently 
punimed, prevailed upon him to grant a general pardon. He 
therefore wrote a letter to the citizens of Antioch, (hewing, 
that it was not without reafon he had treated them with fo 
much feverity, after they had, in fuch un outrageous manner, 
infulted his deceafed father and wife. He added, that as his ^ n £ e re !* orc$ 
anger, however juft, was foon appeafed, he pardoned all a ?l'it» 
without exception, whether condemned to death or banifh- privileges, 
ment, reftored to them their eftates, their (hews, baths, 
tfieatres, and territory, and to their city the privileges and 
rights of a metropolis. He concluded with exprefliens of 
the deepeft concern for the death of thofe who had been con- 
demned by the governor, and executed without his know-, 
ledge. This letter the emperor delivered to Flaviani s, that 
he might have the honour of carrying the joyful tidings to 
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the d'ifconfolate city ; but the holy bifliop, impatient to put 
an end to the affliction of his people, yielded that honour to 
another, whom he thought capable of performing the jour- 
ney with more expedition. It is more eafy to conceive than 
exprefs the joy, which the arrival of the meffenger caufed in 
Antioch. St. Chryfoftom, to whom we refer our readers, 
defcribes at length what parted on this occafion, and con- 
cludes with thefe words : Let the pagans be afhamed, or ra- 
ther inftructed ; and learning our philofophy of an emperor 
and a bifliop, renounce their errors, and embrace a religion, 
which encourages and produces fuch eminent virtues s . 
Maxima While thefe things parted in theeaft the boundlefs ambi- 
invades the tion of Maximus raifed far greater difturbances in the weft ; 
TM nt° n arf *° r tnat uuir P er ' not fe^^d w i tn t -" le provinces which had 
whoOie" heen held by Gratian, parted this year the Alps all on a fud- 
Theodoims. (Jen, with a defign to feize on Valentinians (hare too; and, 
meeting with no oppofition, marched ftrait to Milan, where 
Valentinian ufually refided. The young prince, not finding 
himfelfin a condition to make head againft him, fled firft to 
Aquileia, and from thence, being clofely purfued by Maxi- 
mus, to Thertalonica, with his mother Juftina, and the 
prefect Probus, to implore the protection and afliftance of 
Theodofius l . That pious prince, in a letter which he 
wrote to Valentinian, in anfwer to one he had received from 
his mother Juftina, told him, that he was not at all furprif- 
ed at the progrefs Maximus had made, nor at the bad fuccefs 
that attended his affairs, fince the tyrant had protected and he 
pcrfecuted, the orthodox faith ; for Valentinian, as we have 
hinted above, had not only embraced the doctrine of Arius, 
but profecuted the orthodox prelates, and driven feveral of 
them from their fees, being induced thereunto by his mother 
Juftina, a moft zealous Arian. Soon after, Theodofius re- 
moved from Conftantinople, attended by feveral members of 
that fenate, to Thertalonica, in order to comfort with his 
prefence the young prince, who had taken refuge in his do- 
minions. Upon his arrival, he repaired to the palace where 
Valentinian was lodged ; and after having artured him, that 
Who induces he was refolded to employ all the forces of the eaft in his de- 
him to fence, he prevailed upon him to renounce the Arian impiety, 
xen^nce the as ^ e on }y 0 J 0 ft ac l e to the fuccefs which they might expect 
Arias?" ° from heaven u . Suidas relates the difcourfe which Theodo- 
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fius made on that fubje& w . Zofimus writes, that in a great 
council held at ThefTalonica, all the counfellors to a man 
were of opinion, that war mould be forthwith declared 
againft Maximus; but that Theodofius, forfeeing and 
dreading the evils infeparable from a civil war, fent firft em- 
baffadors to the tyrant, ferioufly exhorting him to reftore to 
Valentinian the ufurpcd provinces, and content himfelf 
with Gaul, Spain and Britain, which had been yielded to 
him by himfelf and Valentinian x . Maximus would not, it 
feems, hearken to any propofals ; for this very year he laid Maximm 
fiege to Aquileia, which he reduced, notwithftanding the r . educes 
vigorous refiftance of the inhabitants, as he did Quaderna, ,everal Cltie& 
Bononia, Mutina, Regium, Placentia, and feveral other ci- 
ties in Italy ; nay, he was the enfuing year acknowledged 
in Rome, and in all the provinces of Africa y . Theodofius* 
therefore, finding a war inevitable, fpent the remaining part 
of this, and the firft month of the following year 388, when 
he was conful the fecond time with Cynegius, in making 
the neceffary preparations for carrying it on with vigor. 
His army conlifted chief;' of Goths, Hunns, Alans, and 
other barbarians, whom he was glad to take into the fervice, 
to prevent their raifing disturbances on the frontiers. He 
appointed Promotus general of the horfe, and Timafius of 
the foot ; and having committed the government of the eaft- 
ern provinces to fuch perfons as, he knew, would, in his 
abfence, confult the welfare of his fubje£f.s, and maintain 
the public tranquillity, he fet out from Theflalonica, in the 
beginning of the fummer, marching with great expedition 
through Illyricum, with a defign to furprife Maximus, who Theodofmi 
had not yet taken the field, but continued, without the marches 
leaft apprehenfion of danger, in Aquileia. Andragathius, a s ainft him « 
one of the ufurper's generals, a man of great courage 
and experience in war, had been appointed to guard the 
paflTes of the Julian Alps ; but a report being fpread, that 
Theodofius defigned to pafs the Ionian fea, and invade Italy, 
he was ordered to quit thofe pafFes, and to man with the ut>- 
moft expedition what mips he could, in order to intercept 
the emperor in his panage. Thus was Maximus deprived of 
the afftftance of that excellent commander, and of the flow- 
er of his tioops, who were employed in manning the fleet, 
which Andragathius aflembled, purfuant to his orders, on the 
cpaft of the Ionian fea. In the mean time, Theodofius en- 
tered 
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tered Pannonia, and advanced to Scifcia, now Seifleg, be- 
fore the enemy had the leaft notice of his approach. How- 
ever, the general, who commanded the troops of Mxaimus 
in that neighbourhood, having drawn them together with 
incredible expedition, fell upon Theodofius as he was pafling 
^ the Save ; but his army was utterly defeated, and he himfelf 

S h ! v!T/ of drowned in the river From Scifcia the emperor advanced 

.Maximus _ * 

defeats. to Petovio, now Pettaw on the Drave, where he was met by 
Marcellinus, the brother of Maximus, at the head of an 
army far more numerous than his own. However, the em- 
-Theodofiua peror offered him battle, which he readily accepted ; but was 
gainsafecond utterly defeated, tho' his men fought with extraordinary 
VI ° ry ' courage and resolution. We are not told, that Maximus 
was prefent at either of thefe battles ; but he muft have at 
leaft advanced to fupport his generals ; for both Pacatus K 
and St. Atnbrofe a write, that after his forces were twice de- 
feated, he fled with the troops that attended him, and with 
the remains of the mattered army, to Aquileia, whither 
Theodofius purfued him, having fent Arbogaftcs before to 
Jnveft the place, and prevent the tyrant from making his 
efcape. Zofimus writes, that the emperor arriving foon 
after, took the town by aflault b ; and Socrates, that it was 
Jf^ us delivered up to him by the foldiers of Maximus c . Be that 
as it will, it is certain, that the tyrant was feized, according 
to fome, by his own men, according to others by the foldi- 
ers of Theodofius, who had entered the city, and drag- 
ged in chains to the emperor, encamped about three miles 
from the city. Theodofius reproached him with the death 
of Gratian, and his unbounded ambition, which had prompt- 
ed him to murder one brother, and drive the other out of his 
dominions. As Maximus was, or at leaft pretended to be, 
touched with remorfe for the crimes he had committed, and 
publicly owned he had no claim or title to the power he had 
ufurped, Theodofius began to look upon him with an eye of 
companion ; which thofe about him obferving, and fearing 
he might pardon him, they removed him out of the emperor's 
fight, and without waiting his orders, ftruck off his head d . 
And behead- He was executed at a place about three miles diftance from 
Aquileia, on the twenty-feventh of Auguft, according to 
Socrates c ; or on the twenty-eighth of July, as Idatius will 

have 
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have it f . St. Ambrofe writes, that Maximus was at the 
fame time defeated by the Saxons, the Franks, and Theodo- 
fms g » Thofe two nations had broken into Gaul, as appears 
from Gregory of Tours h j under the conduct of Genobaud* 
Marcomir, and Sunno; and having ravaged the country 
bordering on the Rhine* were preparing to repafs that river 
with an immenfe booty, when Nannius and Quentinus, two 
of Maximus's generals, falling upon them unexpectedly, cut 
great numbers of them in pieces. Qnentinus followed the Quentinus, 
Franks crofs the Rhine, which he palled near the prefent ° ieof the 
city of Nuys 5 but, as. he Was not acquainted with the coun^ Max?mus f '• 
try, moft of his men were cut off by the enemy in the woods defeated by 
and marfhes, and the reft obliged to fave themfelves by a thc Franks* 
fhameful and precipitous flight K Maximus had left his fon 
Victor, whom he had declared Auguftus, in Gaul, to awe 
the inhabitants of that province during his abfence. Againft Viftor, the 
him Theodofms difpatched Arbogaftes, who took him pri- ^nk™ 
loner, after having difperfed the troops that attended him, - m caul, and 
and put him to death k . Zofimus calls him a youth ; but all put to death* 
other writers ftyle him an infant. Andragathius, hearing of 
the defeat and death of Maximus, as he was cruizing in the 
Ionian gulf, threw himfelf headlong into the fea, and was 
drowned, chufing that kind of death, to prevent a more ig- 
nominious one, which, as G-atian had been feized and mur- 
dered by him, he had reafoi to apprehend K Orofius writes* 
that he was overcome in ^attle m j and St. Ambrofe, that! 
he had joined Maximus, beioie his defeat, and perifhed foon 
after". Thus ended a war, which at firft threatened the em- 
pire with endlefs calamities ; and the glory which Theodo- 
fms acquired by his victory, was greatly heightened by his 
moderatjon and clemency in the ufe of it ; for immediately Theodofiui 
after the death of Maximus, he publifhed a general amnefty, " f ^ 0 the w ; th 
and was fo far from perfecuting the friends and relations of g re atde-" 
the ufurper, that he would not even fuffer them to be re- mency and 
proached with their rebellion. No man was banifhed, fays moderation. 
Pacatus, no man's eftate was confifcated ; and thofe who 
deferved, and would have fuffcred, the moft cruel death un- 
der any other prince, were difmifled by Theodofius, without 
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fo much as hearing from him an angry word °. Thofe who 
had with moft warmth efpoufed the tyrant's caufe, were al- 
lowed to return unhurt, continues the fame author, to their 
wives and children, to enjoy their eftates unmolefted, and 
with them the fame rank, dignity and honours, by which 
they had been diftinguifhed before the rebellion p. The wife 
and daughter of Maximus had been taken, and confined in a 
public prifon by fome of the emperor's officers ; which the 
good-natured prince no fooner knew than he ordered them 
to be fet at liberty, fettled a confiderable penfion upon them, 
and charged one of their kinfmen to take care, that no one injured 
or infultedthem^. But what St. Ambrofe and Zofimus himfelf 
moft of all admired in Thecdofius, w?s, his not only reftoring 
to Valentinian his own marc, when no one was in a condition 
to difputc with him the poffeilion of the whole empire,but his 
generoufly relinquishing to him Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
which, before the revolt of Maximus, had been held by his 
brother Gratian. He was fatisfied fays St. Ambrofe, with 
the good he had done, without reaping any advantage from 
it himfelf, tho' no one could have blamed him, had he re- 
tained fome of thofe provinces, confidering the immenfe 
charge he had been at in reftoring the young prince to the 
quiet poffefiion of the aft r . As Juftina, the mother of 
Valentinian, died about this time, Theodofius, during the 
three years he continued in the weft, governed in the name 
of that piince, who was, at the death of his mother, fcarce 
feventeen years old, and confequently not yet equal to fo 
great a burden \ While Theodofius was purfuing the war 
in Illyricum, a report was fpread at Gonftantinople, that his 
army was cut off, and he himfelf in great danger of falling 
in the hands of the ufurper. Hereupon the Arians, whom 
he had highly difobligecl, by driving them from their churches 
C r.fi..nti- in 380, as we have related above, riling in the night time, 
no.ph i y <h.: f C f fi re to the houfe of Nectarius, the orthodox bifhop of 
Aturu. Conftantinople', who perilhed in the flames, and committed 
fcveral other diforders. But the news of the entire defeat of 
the ufurper being brought foon after to that metropolis, the 
Aiians, dreading the effects of the emperor's indignation, 
had recoutfe to the clemency of Arcadius, whom Theodofi- 
us had left at Conftantinople in fetting out for the war ; and 
the young prince not only forgave them himfelf, but prevail- 
ed upon his father to confirm the pardon which he had grant- 
ed 
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ed them l . It was without all doubt, on this occafion that Theodo ^t n 
the Arians fet fire to the church of St. Sophia, which con- a-VeTcqueft 
fumed the roof of that {lately edifice, as wc read in Codin ; of hb ("on, 
but Theodofius, notwithftanding his zeal for the orthodox Arwdha. 
faith, to encourage his fon to acls of clemency, at his re^ 
queft overlooked that, and the other enormous diforders 
committed by the fanatics on that occafion. The emperor 
was (till at Aquileia on the twenty-fecond of September ; but 
on the tenth of October at Milan, where he feems to have 
paffed the winter w . Being informed, while he refided in 
that city, that the chriftians had burnt a fynagogue of the 
Jews and a temple of the pagans at Callinicum in Mcfopo- 
tamia, he condemned the bifhop of the place to rebuild 
the fynagogue at his own expencc, and ordered allthofe who 
had been any- ways concerned in either of thefe riots, to be 
punifhed with the utmoft feverity. But St. Ambrofe, think- 
ing a prince, who had lately overlooked far greater diforders 
in the Arians, ought not to exert fo much rigor againft an 
orthodox bifhop and his people, wrote to him from Aqui- 
leia in their favour ; and upon his return to Milan perfuaded 
the emperor, by a fpeech he pronounced before him in the 
great church, to revoke the order he had given \ About A deputation 
the latter end of this year, the fenate of Rome difpatched JJJJ£ 0 f 
deputies to Theodofius, earneflly entreating him to give Rome, for 
them leave to reftore to its former place the altar of Victory, T f or ' m $ thc 
which had been removed by Gratian. The emperor feem- Vidory. 
ed at flrft inclined to grant them their requeft ; but wasin the 
end perfuaded by St. Ambrofe to deny it. Howe\^r, Symma- 
chus, the chief of the deputies, a man univerfally efteemed for 
his eloquence, and greatly beloved by the pagans, in regard 
of his zeal for the antient religion of the Romans in a pane- 
gyric which he pronounced foon after on Theodofius, re- 
newed the fame requeft in the name of the fenate ; which fo 
provoked the emperor, that he immediately ordered him to 
come down, and to be put that infhnt into a chariot, in or- T hrr «- 
der to be conveyed into banifhment, forbidding him, under quel' r< 
the fevereft penalties, ever to come within an hundred miles hT 
of Romer. The emperor's indignation feemcd the more ^-r^-Vui 
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juft, as Symmachus had been but very lately pardoned by 
him, when accufed by his enemies of treafon, in having 
pronounced a panegyric during the war on the ufurper Maxi- 
mus. However, as Theodofius was never more ready to 
pardon, than when he feemed moft provoked, the friends of 
Symmachus no fooner fpoke in his behalf, than the emperor 
recalled him, reftored him to his former rank, and to con- 
vince the world that he retained no ill will to him, raifed 
him two years after to the confular dignity *. This year 
Sfvra! lav s Theodofius enacted feveral laws againft heretics, viz. one 
of thr year, dated the fecond of March, forbidding them, efpecially the 
efprc.jiiy?- Apollinarians, to hold afTemblies, to have bifhops or clergy, 
J^" ft i,erc " to live in cities, to appear at court, or to prefent any petition 
to the emperor a . The fame prohibition was renewed by 
another law, dated the fourteenth of June b . By another 
enacted two days after, all public difputes concerning religion 
were forbidden under the fevered penalties c . A law dated 
the twenty-ninth of February declares all marriages between 
Jews and chriflians unlawful, and fubje&s the contracting 
parties to the punifliments due to adultery ; another, addref- 
fed to Cynegius, forbids any one to marry his brother's wife, 
or his own wife's filter d . The fame prohibition had been 
made by Conftantius in 355 c . Theodofius, who was ftill 
Tli«cdofitis at Milan on the twenty-fecond of May f , left that city 
goistuRome. f oon a f terj anc j repaired to Rome with young Valentiniaa 
and his fon Honorius, whom he had fent for from Conftan- 
tinople, after the defeat of Maximus. He entered that mer 
tropolis in triumph on the thirteenth of June ; and a few 
days after Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, an orator of Gaul, 
pronounced his panegyric in the fenate, the emperor himfelf 
being prefent. The orator takeg notice of his liberality to- 
wards the people on that occafion, of his affability and con- 
defcenfion, not only in viewing the rarities of the city, but 
in entering the houfes of private perfons, which won 
him the hearts of the Roman people &. The poet Claudian 
tells us, that at Rome he received embafiadors fent by the 
king of Perfia to treat with him about a peace between the 

two 
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two empires h . To Theodofius's journey to Rome was 
owing, according to Prudentius j , the converfion of the fenate 
and people of that city to the diriftian relgion ; not that he Endeavours 
ufed any violence, fays that writer, for he indifferently raifed to aboiift 
pagans and chriftians to the firft employments in the ftate k ; ^J^j^. 
but fo gieat was the force of his example, that few, either pok^ 1 
in the fenate or among the people, were fo attached to their 
errors as to withftand it. Prudentius mentions feveral illuf- 
trious families converted on this occafion to the true religion, 
viz. the families of the Paulini, of the Bafli, of the Annii, 
and of the Gracchi, at that time the moft antient and noble 
family in Rome. The people, continues that writer, flocked 
to the Lateran church, to receive there the facred fign of the 
royal chrifm, and to the Vatican, to vifit the afnes of the 
father of the faith ; meaning, we imagine, St. Peter, who 
was then fuppofed to have planted the faith in Rome. The 
idols, fays St. Jerom, were every-where pulled down ; their 
temples abandoned and the gods, once fo much revered, 
left in their nitches alone, or attended only by mice and owls : 
the capitol, continues the fame writer, formerly fo much 
frequented, is now turned into a defert ; the other temples 
are covered with duft, and filled with cobwebs ; the whole 
city crouds to the tombs of the martyrs ; and the people, in 
paffing by thofe antient temples, behold them with joy ready 
to fall, and bury the gods under their ruins. Rome forfakes 
Jupiter and his temples, defpifes his ceremonies, and is afha- 
med of the worfhip formerly paid him l . Theodofms, how- 
ever, would not fuffer the ftatues of the gods, many of which 
were the work of the beft artificers of antiquity, to be de- 
ftroyed ; but ordered them to be removed from the places 
where they had been adored, to the public fquares, where 
they ferved as ornaments to the city m . Theodofms ftaid 
fcarce three months at Rome, but in that fhort time he not 
only ferioufly applied himfelf to the fuppreffion of idolatry, 
but with indefatigable care laboured to reform many abufes, 
which had long prevailed in the city, as appears from the fe- 
veral laws he publifhed there n . He enacted one, dated the 
feventeenth of June, ordering all the Manichees to be driven 
out of the city, and declaring them incapable of receiving 
legacies, or leaving any thing by will even to their children. 

G 3 A few 
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A comet A few days before Thcodofius left Rome, a comet is faid to 
thecaft. 10 nave a PP carc ^ * n tne eaft in the (hape of a fwoid ; and mov- 
ing noithward, to have vanifhed in the middle of theUrfa 
Major, after having Lifted forty days, as we read in 
Philoltorgius ° or only twenty-fix, as Marceilinus will have 
it p. The former writer mentions fcvcral other ryodigics, 
among which he reckons two men equally remarkable for 
their lize, the one being feven cubits and three inches, and 
the other no taller, fays the author, than a partridge, though 
he had an agreeable voice, and an excellent undemanding ; 
the former was a native of Syria, and the latter of Egypt? 
The,i?rfr. anc * t ' 1C '' k 0 ^ 1 ^ vec ^ to the age of about twenty-five q . Theo- 
l.'^esRumf. dofius kit Rome on the firft of September, was at a place 
called Valcntia on the third of the fame month, and on the 
fixth at Forum Flaminii, now Ponte Centelimo on the Topi- 
no, not far from Fuligno in the dutchy of Spoleto, where he 
em&cd a law forbidding the execution of criminals during 
Lent r . From thence he purfued his journey to Milan, where 
lie enacted a lav.-, dated the twenty-fixth of November, 
commanding die hef die bilbops atid clergy to be everywhere 
driven cut of the cities and their fuburbs \ From this law, 
and fevcral others of the cnluuig year, it appears, that Theo- 
dof:us pallid the winter in that city, while Valentinian 
marched into Gaul, to make head againft the Franks, who 
were preparing to invade that province j but all we know of 
this expedition is, that Valentinian had an interview with Mar- 
Va'entin.a" com ; r anc j Sunno, two chiefs of the Franks \ that they deli' 
pt-uV'w'ii! vcre d boftages to ium ; and that the emperor, on the eighth 
t:;c Funk:., of November, was at Treves, where he took up his winter 
quarteis x . This year h chiefly remarkable for the deitru&ion 
of the celebrated temple of Serapis at Alexandria, which, 
according to the defcripti.cn Ammiauus Marceilinus gives us 
of it, furpaflcd in grandeur and wealth all the temples in the 
world, that of Jupiter Capitolinus alone excepted"; nay, 
Theodoret calls it the grcateft, and without exception the 
mod beautiful temple, in the univerfc ,y . Theodolius, who 
had hitherto fpared that ftately edifice, caufed it this year to 
be levelled with the ground on the following oecaiion, Theo- 
phUus, bimop of Alexandria, ha\ ing begged and obtained 

of 
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of the empcroT an old temple, formerly confecrated to 
Bacchus, but at that time ruined and forfaken, with a defign 
to convert it into a church, the workmen, in clearing it of 
the rubbifti, found among the ruins feveral obfecne figures, 
which the bifhop to ridicule the fuperftition of the heathens, 
caufed to be expofed to public view. This provoked the xfar ragam 
pagans to fuch a degree, that they flew to arms ; and falling nfra^inft 
upon the chriftians, cut great numbers of them in pieces, ; Jl ' c • r,f ' nn$ 

, * . , . • • • r 1 • r a n Alexan- 

before they were in a condition to oppole their lurry. At dn3L) 
length the chriftians took arms in their own defence ; and, 
being fupportcd by the few foldiers who were quartered in 
Alexandria, began to repel force by force. Thus a civil war 
was kindled within the very walls of the city, and no day 
paffed without fome feiifflc and bloodOied. The pagans, 
when tired with fighting, or overpowered with numbers, 
{for the chriftians were far more numerous) ufed to retire to 
the temple of Serapis ; and thence falling out again unex- Several 
pe&edly, feize on fuch of the chriftians as they met, and ^J!:^ 
dragging them into the temple, either force them by the ™ ni ? ^ l0 
moft exquifite torments to facrifice to their idol, or, if they cruJ deaths, 
refufed, to rack them to death. As they expected to be foon 
attacked by the emperor's troops, they chofe a philofopher, 
by name Olympus, for their leader, with a refolution to de- 
fend themfelves, their temple, and their religion, to the laft 
extremity. In the mean time, Evagrius, governor of Egvpt, 
and Romanus, who commanded the troops there, having at- 
tempted in vain to perfuade the pagans to quit the temple, 
and retire totheirdwellings, fent adiftincl: account of the whole 
to the emperor, who extolling and envying the happinefs of 
fuch as had chofen rather to die, than renounce their religion 
and offer facrifice to the idols, would not fufter their death to 
be revenged on thofe at whofe hands they had obtained the 
crown of martyrdom, but readily forgave them. However, 
at the fame time, he ordered the temple of Serapis, and all ^ 
the other temples in Alexandria, which gave occafion to fre- ^J^'f 
quent disturbances, to be utterly demolifhed, charging Theo- famous tem- 
philus, bifhop of the place, who had folicited this orefcr, to p'tf^np-s, 
fee it put in execution, and enjoining Evagrius and Romanus * nia lt}ic 
to follow therein his di-e&ioiw. The pagans no fooner knew a ru-viru, 
that the emperor had been informed of the cruelties they - n-ruiic4 
had committed, than they abandoned the temple and dii- ;JV,n ' 
perfed, fome of them retiring privately to their own houf.s, 
and others withdrawing from the town, ;;nd either concc.*i~ 
' n g themfelves in the neighbourin? cities, or fv.ing to more 
G 4 diibnt 
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diflant countries. Among the latter was their leader Olym- 
pus, who conveyed himfelf in the night on board a veiTel 
which was ready to fail for Italy. Helladius and Ammonius, 
two grammarians, under whom Socrates, the ecclefiaftie 
hiftorian, had ftudied at Constantinople, withdrew from 
Egypt, and took refuge amongft the neighbouring barbaric 
ans» The former ufed to brag of his having killed, during 
that tumult, nine chriftians with his own hand x . The tenv 
pie, thus abandoned by the pagans, was delivered up to 
Thcophilus, who, with the affiftance of the people and fol- 
diery, reduced it in a (hort time to an heap of ruins, leaving 
aiothing undemolifhed but the foundations, which could not 
b.j removed on account of the extraordinary weight and fize 
of the ftones. The celebrated ftatue of Serapis, the princi- 
T - h s ^aT ^ ^ 0<[ t ^ 1S •^§yP tlans 5 was broken in pieces, and the 
tvkcn In' ^ m ^ )S °f tnat pretended divinity carried firft in triumph by 
pieces. the chriftians through the city, and then thrown into an 
huge fire kindled for that purpofe in the amphitheatre. As 
the Egyptians afcribe the overflowing of the Nile, to which , 
was owing the fertility of their country, to the benign in- 
fluence of their god Serapis, they concluded, that, now he , 
was deftroyed, the river would no longer overflow, and con- , 
fequently that a general famine would enfue. But when they 
obferved, that the Nile, on the contrary, fwelled to a greater 
height than had been known in the memory of man, and 
thereby produced an immenfe plenty of all manner of pro- . 
vifions, many of the pagans, renouncing the worfhip of the 
idols, adored the God of the chriftians Rufinus % So- 
crates % Eunapius b , and Sozomen c , write, that crofles were • 
found engraved on feveral of the ftones of the temple, which i 
cccafioned the converfion of great numbers of the Egyptian • 
priefts, the crofs being in the facred language of that nation 
the fymbol of life ; and on the other hand, a tradition having 
for many ages obtained among them, that their religion, and 
the temple of Serapis would fubfift till the fign of life appear* 
ed. Not only the ftatue of Serapis, which was lodged in 
the temple, but all the other ftatues of that pretended deity, 
were by the zealous chriftians carefully fought for, ignomini- 
oufly dragged through the ftreets, and confumed in the 
flames ; infomuch, that in the great city of Serapis, as Alex- 
andria 
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andria was frequently ftiled, not the leaft footftep was left of 
that idol, or of the worfhip which for fo many ages had been 
paid him. In the room of the temple of Serapis was built a 
church, and a martyrium, fays Rufinus d , meaning perhaps 
a burying-place for thofe who had fuffered martyrdom, during 
the late difturbances. Sophronius, one of St. Jerom's friends, 
wrote a particular and diftindt account of the demolition of 
the temple of Serapis c ; but his work has not reached our 
times. Theophilus, who was a prelate no lefs active than 
zealous, not fatisfied with demolifhing the temple of Serapis,, 
encouraged the people, fupported by the governor of the 
province, and the commander of the Roman troops, to pull 
down and level with the ground all the other temples, orato- All the 
ries, chapels, and places fet apart for the worfhip of the ^Tou'hout 
idols throughout Egypt, caufing every-where the fratues of Egypt" de-' 
the gods to be either burnt or melted down. Of the innu- mjliflied. 
merable ftatues, with which that fuperftitious province Was 
filled, he is faid to have fpared but one, viz. that of an ape, 
in order to expofe the pagan religion to ridicule f . Theodo- 
fius not only approved of what Theophilus had done, but 
commended his zeal, and returned him public thanks for the 
pains he had taken in clearing that province from the abomi- 
nations to which it had been fo long addicted s. Soon after 
he enacted a law, forbidding, on pain of death, the fubjects 
of the empire to offer any kind of facrifice to idols ; and de- 
claring the eftates conhYcated of fuch as mould burn incenfe 
before them h . 

The following year 390, when Valentinian was conful 
the fourth time with Neoterius, Theodofius continued at 
Milan, as appears from the code, till the fifth of July; was 
at Verona from the twenty-third of Augult to the eighth of 
September, and again at Milan on the twenty-fixth of No- 
vember, and the twenty-third of December. At Verona he 
publifhed a law, dated the third of September, commanding 
thofe who profeffed a monaftic life, to withdraw from the 
cities, and retire to the deferts, purfuant to their inftitution. 
But this law he revoked by another dated the feventeenth of 
April 392 \ By a law, which was publifhed at Rome on ^unvA 
the fourteenth of May, he commanded thofe who mould be !uft. 
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found guilty of unnatural luft to be burnt alive in the fight of 
the whole people k . This year, an obelifk, twenty-four cu- 
bits in height, was raifed in the circus at Conftantinople, 
and a column before the church of St. Sophia, on which was 
a ftatue of Theodofius in filver, weighing feven thoufand 
four hundred ounces As for Valentinian, hs feems to have 
continued all this vear at Treves, or in the neighbourhood 
of that city. The next confuls were Tatianus and Au- 
relius Svmmachus. Theodofius continued this year at Milan 
to the twenty-fecond of March, was at Concordia on the 
ninth of May, at Vicentia on the twenty-feventh of the 
fame month, and at Aquikia from the fixteenth of June 
to the fourteenth of July m . By a law dated the ninth 
of May, he declared thofe who mould renounce the 
chriftian religion, after having be. n baptized, not only inca- 
pable of giving or receiving the lead thing by will, but of 
b inc;, as infamous perfons, witnefles to any private or pub- 
lic deed; adding, that he would have confined them to the 
deferts, had he not believed it a greater puniftunent for them 
to live among men, without being looked upon as men n . By 
another law, dated the ninth of the fame month, he com- 
manded the heretics to be every-where driven out of the 
cities °. Some writers confine this law to the Manichees, 
while others extend it to heretics of all denominations. 
Theodofius was, as we have obferved above, at Aquileia on 
the fourteenth of July ; but foon after he fet out from thence 
for Conftantinople, leaving the entire management of affairs 
in the weft to Valentinian, now in the twentieth year of his 
age. On his arrival at Thcflalonica, he found the province 
of Maccdon in great confuhon ; for the barbarians, who, at 
the inftigation of Maximus, had revolted, and concealed 
themfelves among the marfiics and woods, after the defeat of 
the ufurper, talcing advantage of the emperor's abfence, be* 
gan to fully cut of their faftneffjs in the night, and Sizing 
on whatever came in their way, they retired with their booty 
before day. A? it was a more difficult t\(k to find them out 
than to conquer them, the emperor took that province upon 
himfelf; and without difeovering his defign ro anv ojic, 
made choice of five perfous, in whom he could confide, to 
attend him, ordering each of them to take three fpare horfes, 

that 
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that they might fhift as often as there was occafion. Thus 
attended and difguifed, he ranged about the country, re- 
ceiving from the peafants fuch refrefhments as their cottages 
could afford him. At length he came to a fmall inn, kept 
by a woman ftricken in years, who received him with ex- 
traordinary civility, which induced him to ftay there that 
night. In the fame inn lodged a perfon, who declining to 
converfe with the reft, and feeming defirous to conceal him- 
felf, gave the emperor no fmall jealoufy. Having therefore, Howdifco- 
after he was retired to his chamber, called for the miftrefs , 
of the houfe, and afked her who that perfon was, fhe an- 1U 
fwefed, that who he was fhe knew not ; but that ever fince 
the news of the emperor's return out of the weft, he had 
lodged at her houfe, going out in the morning, and continu- 
ing abroad all day, but returning at night to his lodging, for 
which he honeftly paid her. Upon this information, the 
emperor ordered him to be feized and examined ; but he 
rcfufing to declare who he was, the emperor at laft difcovcr- 
ed himfelf, ordered the man to be put to the rack, and by 
that means forced him to own the truth, viz. that he was 
employed as a fpy by the barbarians, who lay concealed a- 
mong the woods and bogs, to give them intelligence from 
time to time of the motions of the emperor's army, and to in- 
form them what places lay moft convenient for their incurfi- 
ons. Hereupon the emperor caufed his head to be ftruck 
off ; and returning early the next morning to the army, led 
his foldiers to the place where he had learnt from the 
fpy the barbarians were lodged ; and/alling upon them unex- 
pectedly, cut great numbers of them in pieces. Timafius, 
who together with Promotus commanded on this occafion 
under Theodofius, imagining moft of the barbarians to be 
already cut off, advifed the emperor to allow his foldiers fome 
time to refreOi themfelves after fo warm and fatiguing a fer- 
vice, that they might with more vigour purfue the reft, who 
could not make their efcaps. The emperor, following his 
advice, founded a retreat; but while his men were rcfrefhing 
themfelves without the leaft anprehenfion of danger, the bar- 
barians, falling upon them when they were quite unprepared, 
and moft of them overcome with wine, or afleep, made a 
dreadful havock of them, and would have either killed, or Thccmpiu* 
taken the emperor himfelf, had lie not been feafonably ref- ™ ^ rf: " t 
cued by Promotus, at the dancer of his own life. However, 
Theodofius, having rallied his difperfed forces the next day, 
attacked the barbarians anew with fuch fuccefs, that fe<v of 

them 
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He gains a fa tm efcaped the general flaughter. Thus Zofimus p , on 
«?^ C cv«r Wno ^ e f in gk authority the whole truth of this account refts ; 
t'Vs b:rban- for no other writer takes the leaft notice of this expedition. 

The victory over the barbarians was, according to Zofimus, 
who ftudies to leffen on all occafions the glory of Theodo- 
fius, chiefly owing to the courage and conduct, of Promotus; 
but that brave general, who had ferved the emperor with 
great fidelity, was this very year killed in an ambufcade by 
Pro-notus tne barbarians in Thrace. Zofimus writes, that Rufinus, 
kiW-A in an the emperor's chief favourite, having treated Promotus in a 
ambui'wde. ver y haughty and infolent manner, the general, not able to 
brook fuch treatment, ftruck him; which affront Rufinus 
revenged, by betraying him into the hands of the barbari- 
ans, with whom he maintained for that purpofe a.private cor- 
refpondence But Claudian, who mentions the death of 
Promotus, and wrote two books filled with invectives againft 
Rufinus, takes no notice of this black piece of treachery. 
Zofimus adds, that Rufinus having complained of Promotus 
to the emperor, the prince, who repofed an entire confidence 
in him, returned him thisanfwer; If the other minifters con- 
tinue thus to envy you, your good fortune, they {hall foon 
have the mortification to fee you emperor r . Claudian writes, 
that Stilicho revenged the death of his friend Promotus on the 
Baftarnrr, by whofe hands he fell ; and that after having de- 
feated them with great flaughter, he fhut them up in a nar- 
row valley, with the Goths, Hunns, and other barbarians, 
who had long inferred Thrace, and would have cut them all 
off to a man, had not the emperor chofen rather to conclude 
a peace with them, following therein, fays that poet, the evil 
Trrodofu; C0U11 ^ S °f tne traitor Rufinus s . Theodofius, upon his re- 
«n;5eavou-s turn to Conftantinople, made it his chief ftudy to fupprefs 
tofnpp«.f< idolatry and Arianifm, ordering fuch temples as were frill 
^"'aSm^n ft anc ^ n g to ^ e P u ^ ec ' down, and the Arians to be every- where 
the driven out of the cities, left they mould infect their fellow- 

citizens with their peftilent doctrine r . 

The next confuls were Arcadius, the fecond time, and 
Rufinus. Theodofius had, at we have obferved above, du- 
ring his three years flay in the weft, ufed all poffible means 
to extirpate idolatry ; but upon his return to the eaft, the 
pagans began to conceive new hopes, and fuch of the fetw- 
tors of Rome, as continued frill attached to the fupcrftilion 

of 
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of their anceftors, fent a deputation to Valentinian, at the 
head of which was the celebrated Symmachus, entreating 
him to reftore to their priefts and temples, the privileges 
which they had enjoyed till the reign of Gratian. Valenti- 
nian, who was then in Gaul, received the deputies in a very Va j ent j n ; an 
obliging manner ; but could not be prevailed upon, either by re f u fes to 
them, or by the many pagan minifters who were in his court, reftoretothe 
to grant them their requeft °. Not long after, the barbari- anticnt 
ans threatening to pafs the Alps towards Rhcetia, and invade privileges* 
Italy, the emperor refolved to quit Gaul, and haften to Mi- 
lan, in order to make head againft them. As he was defirous 
of being baptized before he engaged in a war, he difpatched 
from V ienne, where he then was, an exprefs to St. Ambrofe 
bifhop of Milan, for whom he had an extraordinary efteem 
and veneration, inviting him into Gaul, to adminifter to him 
that facrament. The prelate, upon the receipt of the em- 
peror's letter, fet out without delay ; but before he reached 
Vienne, he received the melancholy news of the death of 
that unfortunate prince, inhumanly murdered, as moft au- 
thors agree, by Arbogaftcs. He was a Frank by nation, and 
owed his preferment to Gratian. After that prince's death, 
the foldiery, by whom he was highly efteemed, and not un- 
defervedly, for his experience in military affairs, his liberality 
and difintereftednefs, raifed him, without the confent either of 
Valentinian, who was then a child, or of his mother Juftina, 
to the poll of general ; in which command he acquitted him- 
felf with great fidelity and moderation, while Theodofius 
continued in the weft ; but, upon the departure of that ^tends to 
prince for Conftantinople, he began to acvb more like a fove- controul the 
reign than a miniitcr or officer, arrogating to himfelf the yjungprince. 
power of controuling the young prince, and governing the 
court with an abfolute fway. Such of the officers in the 
army as feemed attached to Valentinian, he difcharged, and 
put Franks, in whom he could confide, in their rcom, dif- 
pofing at the fame time of all the civil employments, with- 
out the emperor's confent or knowledge, and beftowing them 
upon perfons of his own faction. Valentinian, no longer 
able to brook fuch a mamefuJ fervitude, refolved to difcharge 
Arbogaftes ; and accordingly feeing him one day at court, he 
threw him a paper, containing an abrogation of his command. 
But Arbogaftes, having perufed it, tore it in pieces with great 
contempt, and threw it on the ground, telling the emperor 

with 
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He is dif- w Ith the utmoft arrogance, that as he had not received his 
refJffto Ut aut hority of him, it was not in his power to diveft him of it. 
r?fign his After this, Arbogaftes, well apprifed that Valcntinian would 
poft, and not f u flper fuch an outrage to pafs unrevenged, refolved to be, 
knttnia^to before-hand with him, and accordingly difpatched him a few 
be murdered, days after yf . Authors difagree as to the manner of his death : : 
Various Zofimus writes, that while Valentinian, attended by a fmall 
^J^n'ng g uarc ^5 was diverting himfelf in the neighbourhood of Vienne, 
the manner Arbogaftes, affaulting him unexpectedly, ftabbed him with 
of his death. fo\ s f worc [ x # According to Philoftorgius, he was ftrangled, 
while he was taking his diverfion on the banks of the Rhone, < 
by aftaflines, whom Arbogaftes had hired for that purpofe. i 
The fame author adds, that, after they had ftrangled him, j 
they tied his own handkerchief about his neck, and hung 
him upon a tree, that the world might be induced to believe, 
he had laid violent hands on himfelf; for his guards were at 
fome diftance, and out of fight y. St. Jerom z , Orofius a , 
Rufinus b , Epiphanius % Socrates d , and Sozomen % agree, 
that he was ftrangled ; but the two latter writers fuppofe this 
to have happened in the palace, and the eunuchs of the court, 
gained over by Arbogaftes, to have been the authors of his 
death. Idatius and Tiro Profper only write, that he was 
murdered by the treachery of Arobogaftes. The report 
which Arbogaftes, and thofe of his faction-, fpread abroad, 
viz. that the prince had laid violent hands on himfelf, was 
credited by many, and among the reft by Profper, who re- 
lates it in his chronicle as an event not to be queftioned ; 
but we can hardly believe, that St. Ambrofe would have ex- 
tolled, as he does, his piety and religious fentiments, had he 
ended his life by the enormous crime of felf-murder. He 
died in 392, on the fifteenth of May,, that year the eve of 
Pentecoft, after having lived only twenty years and fome 
months, and borne the title of emperor fixteen years and a- 
bout fix months, tho' he cannot be faid to have reigned till 
the death of Gratian, who died eight years and nine months 
before him f . St. Ambrofe tells us, that when he faw him- 
felf unexpectedly attacked by the aftafiins, the only words he 
uttered were, Alas ! my poor fillers g \ The funeral cere- 
monies 

w Orof. p. 220. Zof. p. 776. Socr. p. 93. Soz. ibid. * Zof. 
ibid. y Philoftorg 1. xi c, 1. p. 14^. 2 Hier. ep. 3. p. 26. 
a Orof. I. vii c. 35. p. 220. b Ruf. 1. ii. c. 31. p. 191. «• Epiph. 
de menf k pond. 20. p. 177. d Socr. 1. v. c. 2-. p. iq.y 

e Soz 1. vii. c. 22. p. 739, { Epiph. p. 177. Philoil. p. 144. 
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monies were performed the next day, the fixteenth of May, 
with great folemnity ; and his body was fent to. Milan, and 
interred there near that of his brother Gratian, on which oc- 
cafion St. Ambrofe pronounced an oration in praife of the de- 
ceafed prince h , who, according to him, and moft other 
writers, would have equalled, if not eclipfed, the glory of 
the beft emperors, had he been fuffered to live longer, being 
of a lively genius, valiant, fober, liberal, fincere in his friend- ^Sb*?' 
(hip, entirely unbiased in the adminiftration of juftice, and 
in the difpofmg of employments partial to merit alone Zo- 
fimus, tho' highly prejudiced againft all chriftian princes, 
owns, that his death was a public lofs k . He had perfecuted 
the catholics in his mother's life-time, or rather, Ihe had per- 
fecuted them in his name ; but, after he* death, he proved 
a moft zealous patron of the orthodox faith, difcountenancing 
theArian and other fedhries, as much as he had favoured them 
before he was capable of dill inguifhing truth from fahhood 
His two fillers, Jufta and Grata, continued at Milan, and 
there embraced, after his death, the ftate of virginity. His 
After Galla, who was married to Theodofius, died two years 
after in child-bed. 

After the death of Valentinian, Arbogaftes might have 
eafily feized on the fovereignty ; but not caring to appear 
guilty of fuch a treacherous and inhuman murder, he chofe 
to confer it on Eugenius, and to reign in his name m . Eu- Eugenes 
genius had formerly taught grammar, and afterwards rheto- fet u ? l J 
ric, and was generally efteemed on account of his eloquence, ^j^^, 
Ricomer, at the requcft of Symmachus, had taken him under 
his protection, and upon his returning into the eaft with 
Theodofius, recommended him to Arbogaftes, by whofe inte- 
reft he was raifed to the poft of fecretary n . Zofimus tells 
us, that Arbogaftes, repofmg an entire confidence in Euge- 
nius, and judging him capable of the moft daring refolutions, 
imparted to him the defign he had formed of murdering Va- 
lentinian, and raifmg him to the empire in his room ; that 
Eugenius rejected at flrft the propofal with horror ; but was 
m the end prevailed upon to fall in with the mcafures of his 
patron ; whereupon he was, by his intereft, after the death 
of the young prince, proclaimed emperor, as a perfon well 

qualified 

h Idem ibid, p. 113 — 1 1 - . » Idem ibid. Socr. 1. iv. c. 3r; 
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He feizeg on q Ua i}fi e( j f or t h at high ftatiori °* He foon made himfelf ma- 
elV pro- ~ fter of all the weftern provinces, fays Socrates P ; which 
vinces. muft be underftood of Weft Illyricum, Italy, Gaul, Spain* 
and Britain ; but not of Africa* which, after the death of 
Valentinian, fubmitted to Theodofius, as appears from two 
laws of that prince, the one dated from Conftantinople the 
thirtieth of December, 393, and addrefTed to Gildo count 
of Africa, and the other dated from the fame place thetwern 
ty-feventh of March, and addreffed to Silvanus duke of the 
province Tripolitana It is likewife manifeft from Claudian, 
that Gildo acknowledged Theodofius, and not Eugenius r < 
The new ufurper, tho' a chriftian, was greatly favoured by 
the pagans, who were well apprifed, that he only bore the 
title of emperor, while the whole power was lodged in Arbo- 
gaftes, who pretended a great attachment to their religion. 
The arufpices, who began to appear anew, aftured him y 
that he was deftined to the empire of the whole world ; that 
he would foon gain a complete victory over Theodofius, who 
was as much hated, as he was beloved, by the gods ; and ; 
that his power and authority would have no other bounds, 
but thofe of the Roman empire s . Tho* Eugenius feemed 
to favour the pagans, yet, in the very beginning of his reign , 
he wrote to St. Ambrofe, who did not anfwer his letter, till 
he was preffed by fome of his friends to recommend them to 1 
the new prince, and then he treated him in his letters with ; 
all the refpeel due to an emperor l . While thefe things pafT- I 
ed in the weft, fome difturbances happened in the court of J 
Theodofius at Conftantinople : Rufinus, not fatisfied with the 
confular dignity to which he was raifed this year, notwith- 
ftanding the report of his having been the author of the death 
of Promotus, killed by the barbarians, began to afpire at the 
prefecture of the eaft, which was held by Tatianus, whom 
he caufed to be accufed of oppreffion in his government 
Zofimus will have him to have been altogether innocent, and 
Tatianus only hated by Rufinus, on account of his integrity. Procu- 

p n rLuk's f ° n Ius > the fon of Tatianus ' and P refe & of Conftantinople, 
acaufedatthe was accufed of the fame crime, Rufinus hating him, fays 
inflation of Zofimus, for the fake of his father. Theodofius appointed 
Rufinus. f evera l judges to try them ; but as Rufinus was at the head 
of that comraiiTion, and the other judges dreaded his refent- 
ment, they were both declared guilty : the father was depof- 

' ^, 
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ed, and confined to Lycia, his native country; and the fort fatmnus 
fentenced to death ; which Theodofius no fooner knew, than h ™ 
he fent him his pardon : but the meflenger, gained over by executed. 
Rufinus, took care not to acquaint the proper officers with 
the emperor's order, till the execution was over u . Thus 
Zofimus. But Libanius charges both Tatianus* and his fon 
Proculus, with cruelty and oppreffion w ; and the laws enact- 
ed on this occafion by Theodofius, give us room to believe, 
that the charge brought againft Tatianus, was not altogether 
groundlefs, as Zofimus ftyles it ; for by one law he took off a 
tax which had been levied by Tatianus, without his know- 
ledge ; by another he commanded the eftates and effects of 
fuch perfons as had been profcribed by him, to be reftored to 
them or their children ; and by a third addrelfed to Rufinus, 
he declared thofe guilty of death, who, for the future, 
mould be convi&ed of having plundered the people committed 
to their care; whereas, by former laws, they were only to 
pay four times the value of what they had taken x . As for 
Proculus, he muft have been guilty of greater crimes than his 
father, fince he was punifhed with more feverity. But how- 
ever juft was the punifhment inflicted on Tatianus, his coun- 
trymen the Lycians, who had no (hare in his crimes, ought 
not to have had any in his difgrace and misfortunes j never- 
thelefs Theodofius, at the inftigation of Rufinus, a declared 
enemy to the Lycians, enacted a law, declaring their whole 
nation infamous, depriving them of the employments they 
held at that time, and rendering them for ever incapable of 
any preferment y . This unjuft law was afterwards revoked 
by Arcadius, who reftored the Lycians to their former condi- 
tion, afcribing the bafe treatment they had met with, not to 
their demerit, but to the hatred of an execrable man, mean- 
ing Rufinus z . As Tatianus is highly commended by Zofimus, 
and perfecuted with great cruelty the catholics, while he was 
governor of Egypt under Valens in 367, fome writers from 
thence conclude him to have been a pagan. He had been 
comes largitionum to Valens in 374, three times prefect of 
the eafr, and twice conful. He is fuppofed to have died foor* 
after his difgrace. When he was depofed, Rufinus was apr ^J" u J eft ^ 
pointed prefect, of the eait in his room a . 'The affair of 0 f thrift* 

Tatianus 
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Tatianus and Proculus was not yet ended, when news of the 
death of Valentinian, and the ufurpation of Eurenius, was 
brought to Conftantinople. A few days after, embalTadors 
arrived from the ufurper, who, without fo much as menti- 
oning the name of Arbogaftes, demanded an audience in the 

name of Eugenius ; and being admitted to the emperor's j 
prefence, propofed an alliance between him and their mafter. 
Theodofius received them in a very obliging manner, amufed 
them, fays Zofimus, with fair words, and difmifled them 

loaded with rich prefents b . At the head of this embafly was ? 

one Rufinus, an Athenian, who was attended by feveral bi- t 

{hops fent by Eugenius to divert the emperor from engaging I 

in a civil war. As Theodofius charged Arbogaftes with the 1 

murder of Valentinian, the bifhops did all that lay in their I 

power to clear him from that falfe, as they ftyled it, and I 

groundlefs afperfion c . Rufinus d , Theodoret e , and Sozo- | 

men f , tell us, that, upon the departure of the embalTadors, | 

Theodofius difpatched the eunuch Eutropius, of whom we I 

fhall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the reign of Arcadius, | 

to confult an holy hermit, by name John, by nation an Egyp- | 

tian, whom the emperor looked upon as an oracle. Eutro- | 

pi us was enjoined to bring him, if poffible, to court ; but, if | 

he could not prevail upon him to quit his folkude, to afk ) 

him, whether he approved of the emperor's attacking Euge- | 

nius fhft ? or, if he mould wait till the ufurper attacked him? | 

The hermit declined going to court, bur advifed the emperor | 

to begin the war without delay, alluring him, that he would | 

overcome the tyrant, but not without bloodfhed ; that he \ 

would die in Italy, after his victory, and in dying leave his \ 

fbn emperor of the wed. Thus the above-mentioned writ- \ 

crs. Theodofius, upon the leturn of the meftenger, began |; 

his military preparations ; but as he confided more in the af- i 
fr'bmce of Heaven, than the number of his troops, or the 

bravery or his generals, he vifited in the firft place all the ! 
churches of his capital, attended by feveral bifnops, and a 
great croud of people, imploring with them the favour and 
protection of the Almighty, who difpofes of kingdoms as he 

thinLs h"t, and beftowes victory on whom he pleafes g . The , 
military preparations, to which Theodofius applied himfelf 
with indefatigable pains, did not divert him from publishing 

feveral laws this year, among the reft one condemning fuch \ 

heretics \ 

b Zof p 776. e Ruf. p. igi. 4 Idem, p. igz. I 
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heretics as fhould confer or receive holy orders, to pay, by ^ ] *^* hfs 
way of fine, ten pounds weight of gold, and declaring the a ,*Jj£ t °* 
places where they fhould perform any religious ceremony, 
confifcated h . By another law of this year, dated the eigh- 
teenth of July, he commands thofe who mould raife diftur- 
bances in the church, or impugn the orthodox faith, to be 
banifhed, and confined tofome defert, if they had been guil- 
ty of the fame fault before l . The law of the eighteenth 
of October of this year, commands fuch criminals as mould 
have purloined the public money, and taken fan&uary in 
churches, to be dragged from thence* and punifhed, or the ' 
bimops who protected them, to pay what they owed k . 
From this law it appears, that the cuftom of taking fan&uary 
in churches had already prevailed. Before this time, St- 
Auftin, being folicited either to deliver up a debtor, by name 
Fafcius, who had fled to his church as to an afylum, or to fa- 
tisfy his creditors, chofe the latter By a law dated the eighth 
of November, the emperor revived all the antient laws a- 
gainft paganifm, forbidding, under the fevereft penalties, e- 
very ceremony of the pagan religion m . 

The following year Theodofius was conful the- 1 third 
time, with Abundantius, who was, as appears from a law 
of the preceding year, general both of the. horfe and foot n . 
In his room Eugenius was acknowledged conful in the weft, 
as we learn from an antient epitaph of this year, in which 
that ufurper is ftyled the collegue of Theodofius in the con- He rcvo k et 
fulfhip 0 . This year Theodofius publifhed many excellent the law of 
laws, and among the reft one abrogating an antient law, t r «fon. 
which punifhed thofe with death, who uttered feditious words 
againft the prince. If fuch words fays Theodofius in his law 
of this year, proceed from levity, they are to be defpifed ; 
if from folly, to be pitied ; if from malice, they are to be 
forgiven p. In the beginning, or, as ' fome will have it, in 
the end of this year, that is, on the fifteenth of January, 
or the twentieth of November, the emperor declared his 
fecond fon Honorius, Auguftus. The ceremony was perfor- Honorhs 
med with great folemnity in the palace of Hebdomon near declared 
Constantinople The poet Claudian introduces on this oc- Augufits. 

H 2 cafion 
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cafion Theodofius inftru&ing the young prince in the art 
of governing r . This year was ended at Conftantinople a 
fquare, which bore the name of Theodofius ; and the fol- 
lowing year a wreathed column ere&ed in it, on which were 
engraved the victories of that prince over the Goths and other 
barbarians. On the top of the column was an equeftrian 
ftatue of Theodofius, which was thrown down by an earth- 
quake in the reign of the emperor Zeno ; but the column 
was ftill ftanding in the thirteenth century, and is frequently 
mentioned in hiftory s . Theodofius paffed this whole year at 
Conftantinople, making the necelfary preparations for the 
dangerous war which he was refolved to undertake. As for 
E , jrsn - ius Eugenius, he had gained the preceding year confiderable 
g.v.n>- confi- advantages over the Franks, being induced to make war upon 
d-r.'We id- them by Arbogaftes, who bore an old grudge to Mar- 
ti^ fS7 com ^ r an ^ Sunno, two princes of that nation. This war 
was managed by Arbogaftes, who palling the Rhine near Co- 
logne in the depth of winter, laid wafte the countries of the 
JBruclerians and Chamavians, without meeting with theleaft 
oppofition, Marcomir mewing himfelf only at a diftance on 
the hills, with fome parties of the Angirvarii and Chatti *. 
Hence it appears, that thefe antient nations of Germany 
were at this time comprifed under the name of Franks. 
Eugenius himfelf approached the Rhine, at the head of a 
very numerous and powerful army ; and having, upon the 
return of Arbogaftes, renewed the antient alliance between 
the Romans and Franks, he left Gaul, and repaired to Italy ; 
which he had fcarce entered, when he was met by a depu- 
tation from the Roman fenate, entreating him to reftore to 
the temples the revenues, of* which they had been deprived 
by Gratian, and to re-eftablifh the celebrated altar of Vic- 
tory. Eugenius received them in a very obliging manner ; 
but could not be prevailed upon to comply with their requeft. 
The fenate foon after fent a fecond deputation to folicit the 
fame favour ; which was denied them a fecond time. But 
i-jgtnms when bv a third embally they renewed their requeft, Euge- 

f.wours the . . ' , , , . J . . J . . n • t 

F agan cure- nius yielded at length to their importunity, reltonng the pa- 
monies. gan religion and temples to their former luftre, and fuffering 
the antient ceremonies and facrifices to be renewed in the 
fenate of the metropolis of his empire u . The following 

year 
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year 394, Arcadius being conful the third time, and H0110- 
rius the fecond, Theodofius was (till at Conftantinople on 
the fifteenth of May w ; but he left that metropolis foon after; 
for he was on the thirtieth of the fame month, at Hera- 
cleaj and on the fifteenth of June at Adrianople x . He 
bent his march through Dacia, and the other provinces be- 
tween Thrace and the Julian Alps, which fepurate Italy, 
from Norjcum, with a defign to force the pafies of thole 
mountains, and break into Italy, before the army of Euge- 
nius was in a condition to oppofe him. Upon his arrival at 
the Alps, he found the pafles guarded by Flavianus prefect of 
Italy, at the head of a confiderable body of Roman troops, 
who, after a fhort reftftance, betook themfelves to flight. 
Flavianus was killed at the firft onfet. Theodofius, having 
thus opened himfelf a paflage over the Alps, was met, as he Thecdo 
came down from thofe mountains, by Eugenius, at the head jj^ l jj 
of a very numerous army, drawn up in battle-array on the Alps, 
banks of trie river Frigidum ; which Sanfon and others take to 
be the river Vipao or Wibaek in the county of Gorice, a- 
bout thirty-fix miles from Aquileia. The army of Theo- 
dofius was no lefs numerous than that of the enemy, being 
reinforced by feveral bodies of Armenians, Iberians, Arabians, 
Goths, and other barbarians, who dwelt beyong the Danube. 
The Roman troops were commanded by Timafius and Stiji- 
cho, who had married the emperor's niece ; and the foreign 
auxiliaries by Gainas, Saul, Bacurius, and Alaric the Goth, 
whofe name is famous in hiftory. Of Gainas, who was of 
the fame nation, and Saul, who was likewife a barbarian, we 
fhall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the reigns of Arcadius 
and Honorius. Bacurius was a native of Armenia a , or, as 
Rufinus will have it, of Iberia b ; nay, he is fly led by that 
writer king of Iberia. Among the Romans he was comes 
domefticorum, that is, captain of the guards, and univerfally 
efteemed, not onlv for his courage and experience in war, 
but for the mildnefs of his temper, his affability and good- 
nature to all, even to his enemies c . Rufinus, the ecclcfm.Mc 
hiftorian, who lived in great intimacy with him while he 
was duke of Paleftine, calls him a man of great integrity, a 
pious and zealous chriflian, a worthy companion of 1 heodo- 
fms, a man endowed with every good quality of the mind, 
and by few equalled in the perfections of his body d . Under 
H 3 theie 
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thefe leaders, the army of Theodofius advanced into the 
plain ; but the emperor, unwilling to expofe the Romans, 
ordered the foreign auxiliaries to begin the action, which they 
did with great vigour and refolution ; but were foon put in 
diforder by the regular and well difciplined troops of Euge- 
nius, headed by Arbogaftes, who fignalized himfelf in a 
very eminent manner. Bacurius however, having rallied the 
barbarians, led them back to the charge ; and being fup- 
portcd by Timafius and Stilicho, renewed the combat, which 
Lifted till night coming on, both armies retired to their ref- 
pcclive camps. Bacurius on this occafion diftinguifhed him- 
felf above all the other commanders, killed great numbers 
of the enemy with his own hand ; but being in the end fur- 
rounded on all fides, he was cut in pieces, after having 
defended himfelf for a long time with incredible bravery. 
Of the Goths and other auxiliaries above ten thoufand were 
killed ; but of the Romans, who fupported them, only a 
fmall number. Eugenius, concluding that he had gained the 
day, and that the army of Theodofius was utterly defeated, 
gave his men leave to retire to their tents, and refrefh them- 
felves, that they might be the better able to purfue the enemy 
next morning. In the mean time Theodofius was advifed by 
his generals not to hazard afecond engagement, but to retire 
in the night, repafs the Alps, and put off the decifion of the 
war till another campaign ; againft which time he might with 
great eafe recruit his army, and renew the war with frefh 
vigour. But the emperor, without giving ear to their remon- 
frrances, having aflembled his troops by break of day, led 
them in perfon againft the enemy ; and entering their camp 
whenleaft expected, put great numbers of them to thefword, 
and obliged the reft to fave themfelvcs by a precipitous and 
difordcrly flight € .. Thus Zofimus. But the ecclefiaftic 
hiftorinns afcribe the victory gained by Theodofius, not to 
any furprize, but to the prayers of the emperor, and to the 
miraculous afliftance of St. John the evangelift, and the 
apoftlc St. Philip, who appearing to him in the night, en- 
couraged him to renew the fight early next morning, and 
afliired him of victory. The fame writers add, that Theo- 
dofius no fooner attacked Eugenius's numerous forces, than 
a violent ftorm arifing, and blowing full in the enemy's 
faces, turned their arrows and javelins back upon themfelves, 
and raifed fuch clouds of duft, as quite deprived them of 
their fight ; fo that having two enemies to encounter at once, 

they 
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they were quickly overcome. Of this ftorm mention is 
made by Theodoret f , Orofius Sozomen \ St. Ambreft 
Rufinus k . St. Auftin and the poet Claudian m , who def- 
cribes it with great elegance in Tome verfes which he wrote 
eighteen months after n ; but to flatter Honorius, will have 
it to have been owing to his deftiny. Arbogaftes behaved 
on this occafion with great intrepidity ; but, in fpite of his 
utmoft efforts, his men, quite diftieartened, and concluding, 
from the extraordinary violence of the ftorm, that Heaven 
fought againft them, either betook themfeJves to flight, or, 
throwing down their arms, fubmitted to Theodolius, who 
readily received them into favour ; but at the fame time 
commanded them to apprehend, and deliver up to him, 
the ufurper. They no fooner received this order, than they 
flew to the rifing ground where Eugenius had pofted 
himfelf to behold the battle, and was ftill waiting the 
event of it. When he ohferved them coming in great hade 
towards him, he concluded they brought him news of the 
victory. As they approached, he asked them, whether 
they had, purfuant to his orders, fecurcd Thccdofius. They 
anfwered, that they defnifed the commands of a tyrant and 
ufurper, whom they were come to feize, and deliver up to 
their lawful fovereign; and loading him that inftant with irons, 
.dragged him, ftripped of all the enfigns of majefty, to the 
emperor, who reproached him with the murder of V alenti- - -niu? 
nian, with the calamities he had brought upon the empire by t/- cr " de " 
his unjuft ufurpation, and with putting his confidence in Her- L^l^ 0 
cules, in defiance of the only true God; for on his chief ?rd \ 1( . r t0 
ftandard he had difplayed the image of that fabulous deity, ^v.hhyhis 
Eugenius begged earncftly for his life ; but while he lay proft- m.-n. 
rate at the emperor's feet, his own foldiers ftruck off his 
head, and carrying it about on the point of a fpear, (hewed 
it to thofe who, remaining in his camp, had not yet fubmit- 
ed to Theodofms. At that fight they wjrc all thunder- 
ftruck; but being at the fame time informed, that Theodo- 
fius was ready to receive them into favour, thev threw down 
their arms and fubmitted °. Arbogaftes, the chief author of 
H 4 the 
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the death of Valentinian, and the evils attending it, defpair 
ing of pardon, fled to the mountains; but being apprifed that 
diligent fearch was made after him, he laid violent hands on 
h rb ^of" n * m fctf p * ^ ne children of Eugenius and Arbogaftes, who 
hinds on had attended their parents in this war, having great reafon to 
h.mfeif. expect the fame treatment, took fanctuary in different 
churches ; but the pious emperor, not fatisfied with pardon- 
ing them, laid hold of that opportunity to convert them from 
paganifm, which they profeflcd, to the chriftian religion, 
appointing proper perfons to inftruct them, and convince 
them of their errors ; which they had no fooner renounced, 
than ,he took them under his protection, put them in pofief- 
fion of their paternal eftates, and raifed them to confider- 
able employments q . Great numbers of the partizans of 
Eugenius having fled for refuge to the great church of Milan, 
St. Ambrofe repaired to Aquileia, where the emperor then 
was, to folicit their pardon; which was immediately granted, 
and a general amnefty proclaimed r ; nay, the emperor is faid 
to have been fo concerned for the blood that was med in the 
battle, as to abftain for fome time from the holy eucharift s . 
He probably followed therein the directions of St. Ambrofe, 
at leaft his conduct was agreeable to the fentiments of that 
prelate, who, in fpeaking of judges, fays, That tho* he does 
not deny them, as many have done, the holy eucharift, af-r 
ter they have fentenccd criminals to death, yet he approves 
of their abftaining for fome time of their own accord from 
the holy myfteries ( . The emperor, immediately after his 
victory over Eugenius, fent for his fon Honorius, whom he 
had left at Conftantinople, under the care of Rufinus, who 
was thereby vefted with almoft an unlimited power. Before 
the arrival of the young prince, Thcodofius had removed 
from Alicia to Milan, where he received him and Serena ; 
who came with him, in the great church, and committed 
them both to the care of St. Ambrofe D . Serena was daugh- 
ter to Honorius, the emperor's brother. A few davs after 
Sic declared his fon Honorius emperor of the weft, affigning 
him for his fhare, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, Africa, and 
Weft Illyricum, and appointing Stilicho his firft general and 
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prime minifter w . With this declaration he fent Stilicho to H iua 
Rome; on which occafion Serena, whom Theodofius had declared 
married to that general, and who accompanied her hufband emperoi of 
to Rome, {hewed a great defire, fays Zofimus, to fee the the wsft * 
ftatue of Cybele ; but flie" was no fooner admitted into the 
temple, than me fnatched from the goddefs a necklace of 
ineftimable value, faying it became better the niece of an em- 
peror, than a fenfelefs ftatue. An old veftal, who was pre- 
sent, tranfported with a blind zeal, could not forbear uttering 
dreadful imprecations againft Serena, her hufband, and her 
children ; but Serena caufed her to be driven out of the tem- 
ple, and punifhed for her arrogance. At the fame time her 
hufband Stilicho commanded the thick plate of gold, with 
which the gates of Jupiter Capitol inus were covered, to be 
taken off, and conveyed to his lodging. Under the plate were 
found engraved on the wood thefe words : This is referved 
for an unhappy king. Thus Zofimus x , who ridiculoufly 
afcribes to thefe two actions, the misfortunes which after- 
wards befel Stilicho and Serena. The Roman fenate fent de- 
puties to congratulate Theodofius on his late victory, and to 
beg the confulfhip of the enfuing year for the two brothers 
Olybrius^d Probinus. The emperor granted them their 
. requeft, exhorting them at the fame time with great zeal to 
renounce the errors in which they had been brought up, and 
yield to the force of that truth, which now generally prevailed. 
Zofimus, who feldom agrees with other writers, fuppofes 
Theodofius to have gone in perfon to Rome, to have fum- 
moned to the imperial palace all the fenators, who ftill con- 
tinued attached to the antient ceremonies of the Romans, 
and to have exhorted them to get the better of the prejudice 
of their education, and renouncing the fuperftitious worfhip 
of th» gods, to embrace the chriftian religion, which alone 
could deliver them from their fins. But not one, continues 
that writer, could be prevailed upon to abandon the religion 
and ceremonies with which Rome had been founded, and had 
fubfifted near twelve hundred years. Hereupon the emperor 
declared, that as the exchequer had been drained by the late 
war, he could fpare no money for the ceremonies of their 
religion ; which he therefore declared unlawful, and utterly 
fuppreffed He had before enacted feveral laws for the 
fupprefJion of idolatry-; but Eugenius had revoked them, and 
rcftored to the temples their privileges and revenues. This 
year is remarkable for dreadful earthquakes, which were felt 

almoft 
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almoft every day in moft provinces of the empire, from the 
beginning of September to the end of November ; for ex- 
ceilive and inceflant rains, which laid whole countries under 
water and fuch a darknefs as had not happened in the me- 
mory of man z : all which the writers of thofe times feem 
to have looked upon as prognoftics of the great lofs the Ro- 
man empire was to fuftain in the approaching death of the 
great Theodofius. 

The next confuls were the two brothers Anicius Hermo- 
genianus Olybrius and Anicius Probinus, the fons of Petro- 
nitis Probus and Anicia Proba, on whofe confulate Claudian 
wrote a poem *. Theodofius, having rcftored the well to 
its former tranquillity, was preparing to return to Conftanti- 
nople, when he was feized with a dropfy, occafioned by the 
great fatigues he had undergone in the late war b . As foon 
as he perceived himfelf to be in danger, he made his will, by 
which he divided the empire, bequeathing the eaft to his eldeft 
S&nhe* f on Arcadius, and the weft to Honorius. He likewife con- 
empire be- firmed the pardon which he had granted to all thofe who had 
twwn his borne arms againft him, and remitted a tribute, which had 
svi© children. p rovec | veI y burdenfome to the people, charging his fons and 
iuccefTors to fee his will duly executed as to thefe two points p . 
Socrates and Sozomen write, that finding himfelf in great 
meafure eafed of his pain, he affifted at a chariot-race but 
his diftemper returning with great violence, he appointed 
one of his fons to prefide at the fports in his room ; and with- 
drawing to his chamber, died the following night r . He was 
Th'o-Jofius heard a few minutes before he expired to utter the name of 
£es* St. Ambrofe s . He died at Milan on the feventeenth of 
January of this year 395, two days before he had ended the 
fixteenth year of his reign, being then at moft in the fiftieth 
year of his age *. St. Ambrofe pronounced his funeral ora- 
tion, in which hefuppofeshim to enjoy the rewards promifed 
in the gofpel to a religious and virtuous life 11 . His body was 
embalmed, and conveyed from Milan to Conftantinople, 
where it was interred by Arcadius with extraordinary pomp 
and magnificence on the ninth of November of the prefent 
year w . A tomb of porphyry was to be feen many ages af- 

after 
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ter, fuppofed to be that of Theodofius. It flood in the mau- 
soleum of Conftantine the Great, near the church of the 
apoftles x . As for the character of Theodofius, all au- 
thors, whether pagan or chriftian, Zofimus alone excepted, H ^ a * 
agree that he was endowed in an eminent degree with every ia cr * 
virtue becoming a prince, without the allay of one Tingle vice. 
Not to mention the ecclefiaftic hiftorians, and the two great 
luminaries of the church, St. Ambrofe and St. Auftin, who 
may perhaps be thought prejudiced in his favour, as he was a 
moft zealous patron of the orthodox faith, Thcmiftius, 
Symmachus, Pacatus, and Victor the younger, though greatly 
attached to the antient religion of the Romans, which The- 
odofius difcountenanced above all his predeceflbrs, an4 made 
it his chief ftudy utterly to fupprefs, propofe him as the pat- 
tern of an excellent prince, the eminent virtues that fhone in 
him overcoming the prejudice, which his zeal for the chriftian 
religion, and averfion to the fuperftitious ceremonies, of the 
pagans, raifed againft him among thofe, who, infpite of his 
utmoft endeavours, continued obftinate in their errors y. 
The teftimony of thofe writers, who had no lefs reafon to 
be prejudiced againft Theodofius than Zofimus, and who 
lived in thofe times, muft be of far greater weight with 
every impartial reader, than the invectives of that hiftorian, 
who lived an hundred years after. Theodofius was, as we 
have hinted above out of Aurelius Victor, naturally chole- 
ric, and apt in the mft tranfports of his paffion, to iffue 
fuch orders as favoured of cruelty. But as he was foon ap- 
peafed, we have but one inftance of their being put in exe- 
cution before he had time to revoke them ; namely, the fa- 
mous maffacre of the inhabitants of Theftalonica, who had 
murdered in an infurreclion Botericus, the emperor's lieu- 
tenant in Illyricum, becaufe he rcfufed to fet at liberty a 
chariot-driver, who had been imprifoncd for offering vio- 
lence to a woman of fome diftin&ion. When this came to 
the emperor's ears, he ordered all ihofe who had been any- 
ways concerned in the murder or riot, to be put to death ; 
but at the interceiTion of St. Ambrofe, and other bifhops 
aflemblcd in a fynod at Milan, where the emperor then was, 
he revoked his orders, and pardoned them. Some time af- 
' ter, his minifters reprefenting to him, that the Theffaloni- 
ans had been encouraged to this fedition by the too great in- 
dulgence he had fhewn to the inhabitants of Anrioch ; and 
that if he fuffered the murder of his lieutenant to go un- 

punifhed* 
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puniflicd, his officers for the future would be in continual 
danger of their lives, and he himfelf difturbed and alarmed 
with daily infurreclions ; his wrath was kindled anew to fuch 
2 degree, that forgetful of the promife he had made to St. 
Ambrofe, he immediately ordered a body of troops to march 
to Theflalonica, and revenge on the inhabitants the death of 
his lieutenant. The foldiers, entering the city, purfuantto 
their orders, furrounded the people, while they were afTem- 
bled to behold the Circenfian games ; and falling upon them 
The mafia* fword in hand, withe ut regard to fex, age, or condition, 
ct of Thef- without diftinclion of guilty or innocent, cruelly mafTacred 
fjomca. j n ^ c fp ace Q f fa Tee nours a bove feven thoufand perfons, 
many of whom were Grangers come to Theflalonica on oc- 
cafion of the fports. When news of this maiTacre was 
brought to Milan, St. Ambrofe wrote to the emperor, who 
had left that city fome time before, upbraiding him witli his 
cruelty, reprefenting to him the enormity of his crime, and 
exhorting him to atone for it by a fincere fubmiHion and 
An h/hnce re P entance » Thus the emperor took in good part ; and re- 
ef hie M- turning a few days after to Milan, repaired, according to his 
™iflion to cuftom, to the great church, to perform his devotions there. 
t e/rhe C phnP But Ambrofe, meeting him at the door, denied him en- 
church, trance, telling him, that he was cut off from the communi- 
on of the faithful, and unworthy to appear amongft them, 
till he had expiated fo public a crime by as public a repen- 
tance. To this the emperor readily fubmitted ; and re- 
turning to the palace with tears in his eyes, performed with 
great humility all the duties of an open penance, as enjoined 
by the canons of the church, and the cuftom of thofe times. 
He continued in that ftate for the fpace of eight months, 
that is, from the latter end of April to Chrifhnas, when, to 
make fome amends for his crime, and to prevent both him- 
felf and his fuccciTors from being guilty of the like cruelty 
for the future, he ena&ed a law, or rather enforced the 
obfervance of an antient law, by which all criminals were to 
have a refpite of thirty days allowed them between the pro- 
nouncing of thefentence of death and their execution 7 -. It 
is furprifmg, that Zofimus, who omits no opportunity of 
railing at Thcodofius, and often cenfures even the moft com- 
mendable actions of that prince, mould take no notice of 
the uhovc- mentioned mafucre. The reader will hud in 
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the ecclefiaftic writers other inftances of the. emperor's en- 
tire fubmi/fion to the ordinances of the church, of his piety* 
felf- denial, and other chriftian virtues, in which he far ex- 
celled all the princes who had reigned before him. Of the 
writers who flourifhed in his reign, we fhall fpeak in 
note (M). 

CHAP. 

(M) Among the writers, who flouriftied under Theodofms, 
the celebrated oratorSymmachus deferves, both on account of his 
birth and eloquence, to be mentioned in the firft place. He was 
the fon of L. Aurelius Avianius Symmachus, prefect of Rome 
in 364 (1 ). He is ftyled at the head of his letten, by Macrobi- 
us (2), and in an antient infeription, Aurelius Symmachus (3). 
He had at leaft three brothers, who were all dead before the year 
389 (4). Of rhefe Celfmus Ticianus, whom in all his letters he 
ltyles brother ( 5), feems to have been one. He diftinguimes Fla- 
vians, who was prefect of Italy, and joined Eugenius, in whofe 
caufe he loft his life, with the fame title (6) ; but moll writers 
are of opinion, that he was no ways allied to him. Symmachus 
married Rufticiana, the daughter of Orfites, who was for many 
years prefect of Rome under Conftantius, and had by her one 
fon, named Fabius Memmius Symmachus (7). Orfites, his 
father-in-law was accufed in 364, and convicted of having em- 
bezzled the public money ; for which crime his eftate was con- 
fifcated, and he banilhed j but he was recalled in 366, when part 
of his eftate was reftored to him, but neverthelefs he died very 
poor about the year 370, leaving two daughters behind him, viz. 
Rulliciana, and another, who was married to a perfon of diftinc- 
tion in Hetruria (8). Though Symmachus had no fortune with 
his wife, yet he was reckoned among the wealthy fenators (oj. 
He was high pontiff of the pagans, quseftor, prsetor, corrector 
or governor of Lucania and Bmtium in 365, and 368, procon- 
ful of Africa in 370, and 373, prefect of Rome in 384, andcon- 
ful in 391 (10). He is ftyled in an antient infeription count of 
the third order (1 1 j, He was a moft zealous patron of idolatry, 
and on that account banilhed by Theodofms, but foon after re- 
called, as we have obferved already. He brought up his foa 
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with extraordinary care, and feems to have taken upon himfelf 
to inflrudt him ( 12). Being invited by Theodofius, with whom 
he lived in great intimacy, to come to Milan, and aflift at the 
folemnity of his confullhip in 399, he excufed himfelf, alledg- 
ing, that he could not leave his fon (13). His fon was made by 
his intereft, firft quaeftor and afterwards prstor (14), quaeftor about 
the year 392, and praetor in 397. The latter dignity coll him two 
thoufand pounds weight of gold (15), and he would have fpen.t on 
that occafion a far greater fum, had he not been retrained by 
Stilicho, who at that time ruled under Honorius (16). Young 
Symmachus was proconful of Africa in 41 e, and prefect of Rome 
in 419 (17). In the date of a law of the year 424, he is mar- 
ked conful ( 1 8) ; but molt writers take that to be a miftake. He 
married, after the year 394. the grand daughter of Flavianus, 
and had by her a fon before the death of his father (19). He 
wrote fome epigrams on illuftrious men, and feveral letters, which 
are to be found among thofe of his father, who fubmitted his 
own compofnions to the cenfure and judgment of his fon (20). 
Symmachus, the father, was efteemed the moft eloquent orator 
of his time ; but his fpeeches not meeting with the applaufe he 
expected, he applied himfelf entirely to the writing of letters 

(21) . His fpeeches have been long fince loft; but his letters 
have reached our times, and are divided into ten books. They 
were carefully preferved by his amanuenfis, and one of his 
friends, named Elpidius, and publilhed after his death by his fon 

(22) . Prudentius, who wrote againft him, while he was ftill 
living, on occafion of his endeavouring to perfuade the emperor 
to reftore the altar of victory, extols his eloquence, and com- 
pares it to a goolden fpade made ufe of to dig up ordure (23). 
Macrobius compares his elegant and florid ftyle, as he terms it, 
to that of Pliny the younger, and equals him in that refpect to 
the bell writers of antiquity (24). Apollinaris Sidonius and 
Caffiodorus admire his eloquence, and the purity of his ftyle (25). 
Both thefe writers quote fome pafiages out of him, which are 
not to be feund in any of his works that have reached our times 
(26). Socrates (27), Photius (28), and Jornandes (29), mention 

him 
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Symmachi, p. 298, 301. (21) Idem, 1 iv. ep. 29. p 1 59. & 
1. viii. ep. 68. p. 335. (22) Idem, 1. iii. p. 101. & 1. v. ep. 
83, 84. p. 220. (23) Prud. in Sym. 1. i. p. 220. & 1. 2. p. 
225. (24)Macr. 1. v. c. 1. p. 364. (^25) Sid. 1. i. ep. 1. p. 
It. & car. 9. p. 361. 1. viii. ep. 10. p 231. Caftiod. 1. xi ep. 
1. p. 175. (26) Sid. & Cafiiod. ibid. (27) Socr. 1. v. c. 
14. p. 273. (zS) Phot. c. 80. p. 197. 
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him with great encomiums. And truly the turn and brevity of 
his letters is not without fome elegance ; but t,he fame thoughts, 
tho 1 , generally rpeaking, common and obvious, are often repea- 
ted,- and his ftyle favours much of the barbarity of the age in 
which he lived. Jornandes quotes the fifth book of the hiftory 
of Symmachus ; but as it does not appear, that either Symma- 
chus the orator, or his fon, ever wrote any hiftory, moft authors 
take the hiflorian quoted by Jornandes to be different from 
both (30). 

The Latin poet Rufus Feftus Avienus is fuppofed to have 
flourifhed under Theodofius, becaufe he inferibed a work to 
Probus, a confular man. whom moft writers take to be the ce- 
lebrated Probus, who died not long before the year 395 (31). 
St jerom, in his comments on the epiftle to Titus, writes, that 
the phenomena of Aratus had been lately tranflated by Avienus 
(32 which work, together with his tranflation of Dionyfius's 
defcription of the world, and a third poem by the fame author 
on the fea coafts, has reached our times. To the fame Avienus 
or Avianus arc generally afcribed the fables of iEfop in Latin 
verfe, and the whole hiftory of Livy in Iambics ; but the latter 
laborious performance which is mentioned by Servius, has been 
lbng fince loft (33). Some other poetical pieces done by the 
fame author are ftill extant. He writes with more tafte and ele- 
gance than could be expected from one of the age he lived in ; 
but his fables are not to compare to thofe of Phsedrus (34). Ru- 
fus Feftus, who was proconfui of Achaia under VaUns, is 
thought to have been his fon ^35). Victor the hiflorian, who 
clofes his hiftory with a kind of panegyric on Theodofius, is 
thought to have lived in his time, and to have wrote foon after 
the death of that prince (36). The name of Sextus Aurelius 
Victor is common to him with another hiflorian, who flourifhed 
in the reign of the emperor Valens ; but from him he is diftin- 
guifhed by the furname of junior or the younger : in feveral ma- 
nufcripts he is ftyled Victorious or Victorius, and under both 
thefe names he is quoted by Paulus Diaconus (37). He wrote 
the Roman hiftory ; but what has reached our times is but an 
abridgment of his work, and thence called Victor's epitome (38J. 
Gregory of Tours quotes feveral tilings concerning the Franks 
out of an hiflorian named Sulpicius Alexander ( 39), whom Go- 
thofredus commends as an excellent writer, and iuppofes to be the 

fame 

(29) Jorn» rer. Goth. c. 15. p. 636. (30) Vide Volt hift, 
Lat. p. 724. (31) Idem, 1. ii. c. 9. p. 202. (32)Hier. in Tit. 
i.p. 248. (33; Yoff. poet. Lat.p. 56. (34) VideBaillet. torn. 
vi -.. P- 475, 476, (35) Vide Spon. p. 100. (36) Volt hift Lat. 

c. 12. p. 221. (37) VofT. hift. Lat. 1. ii. c. 12. p. 221. 
(j3) Via.epit. p. 531, "(39) Greg. Tur. hift. Franc. U ii. 
c -9- P- <;3,&c. 
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fame Alexander to whom Symnnchus wrote feveral letters ; 
from whici; it appears, that lie was governor of a province, and 
was railed by Vaientinian II. about the year 387, to thepoft of 
tribune and ieeretary (40). Some writers are of opinion, that 
the i^atin poet Manilius, who wrote on aflrology, flourifhed un- 
der Theodofius, or his ion Honorius ; but from feveral paffages 
in tha. poem, especially from chelate veriesof thefirft book, Ex~ 
tremas modo per geutes, &c mod critics conclude him to have 
lived in the time of Augultus, ana to have vvriten foon after the 
defeat of Varus (41 ). The notitia, or ftate of the provinces of 
the empire, publiihed by Surita with the itinerary of Antoninus, 
is iuppoioi to have been written in the time of Theodofius ; for 
mention is made there of the provinces of Arcaniain Egypt, and 
Honorius in Pontus, fo ftyled from that prince's two fons, and no 
notice is taken of feveral other provinces formed by Arcadius 
afuer the death of his father (4.2). The five books of Flavius 
Vegetius Renatus on the military art, are addrefled to the emper- 
or, by whofe order the author undertook that work (43). But 
that prince is fometimes named Valentinian, and fometimes 
Theodofius (44). All we know for certain is, that he wrote af- 
ter the death of Gratian, and not long after the ravages com- 
mitted by the Goths in that prince's reign, which he alcribes to 
his having fuffcred the infantry to lay afide thpir cuiraffes and 
helmets (45). Vegetius is diftinguifhed with the title of comes 
or count, and even with the epithet of illuftrious. He is com- 
menly blamed for confounding the cuftoms and regulations of 
the antients with thofe of his time. 

The Philofopher Themiftius flourifhed under Theodofius, and 
was no lefs cftecmcd by the Greeks than Symmachus by the La- 
tins. He was fpi ung from a noble family, and one of his an- 
ceftors, a philofopher by profefhon, had been diftinguifhed with 
feveral honours by Dioclefian (46) ; perhaps his father Eugenius,. 
who was no lefs famous for the profefTion of philofophy, than 
for his ebquence and learning (47J. Amongft the letters 
of the emperor Julian, there is one to a philofopher by name Eu- 
genius (48 J ; whom home take to have been the father of The- 
miftius ; if fo, he mull have been too young in Dioclefian's time 
to be raifed to any public employment. From his elogium, writ- 
ten by his fon foon after his death, it appears, that he preferred 
Ariftotle to all other philofopaers, and that in his old age he 
ufed to unbend his mind from the ftudy of philofophy with cul- 
tivating 

(4.6) Cod. Theod. tit. c,. p 409. Sym. I. i. ep. 101. 
p. 58 & 1. ix. ep. 25. p. 347. (41 ) Spanh. 1. vii. p. 643 Voff. 
poet. Lat- p. 36. Manil. p. 160, 161. (42) Vide Noris epoch- 
p. z 9 8, 302. (M) Veg. 1. i.p 13. & 1. ii p. 30. (44J 
idem, p. 13. Idem, 1. i. c. 20. p. 24. (46/ Orat. 

Conltantii Aug. de Themin. p. 22. & Themift. or. v. p. 63. 
(47} Or Coni p. 23. (48J Julian, ep. xviii. p. 135. 
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tivating his garden (49) . Themiftius was 9/ the fame age with 
the emperor Cdnftantius (50), born in 317* He was a native 
of Paphlagonia* and not of Conftantinople, tho' he fpent almoft 
his whole life in that city (51). He ftudied rhetoric at a place on 
the moft diftant borders of Pontus and Colchis,, near Phafis, a 
city of Colchis, on a river of the fame name, his father having 
recommended him to a celebrated profeffor, who taught in that 
country (52), and under whom he made fuch progrefs, that he 
was furnamed Eughradus or the fine fpeaker (53). Gregory Na- 
zianzcn ftyle3 him the king of eloquence and adds, that he ex- 
celled in every thing, but moft of all in the art of fpeaking (54). 
When he was yet very young, he wrote comments on Ariftotle 
for his own private ufe ; but nevcrthelefs they were publiihed and 
met with great applaufe (55). His comments on Ariftotle, and 
his notes on Plato, were ftill extant in the time of Photius, who 
ftyles them an ufeful work ( 56). The author of the book on the 
categories or predicaments, falfty afcribed to St. Auftin, owns, 
that, in compiling that work, he had often recourfe to Themifti- 
us, a great and wife philofopher of his time (57). Some frag- 
ments of the comments of Themiftius on Ariftotle are ftill ex- 
tant (58) j and Stobxus quotes a paifage out of that work con- 
cerning the immortality of the foul. When he had ended his 
ftudies, he went to Conftantinople, and refided there for the fpace 
of at leaft forty years (60). He firft taught philofophy, viz. 
that of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of Ariftotle ; but made molt 
account of the latter (6 1 ). He had an incredible number of dif- 
ciples, and a philofopher of Sicyon in Peloponnefus, who had 
ftudied under Iamblichus, fent him all his at once (62). He taught 
gratis ; nay, he aflifted his difciples with money fo far as his fmall 
eftate would allow him ; and thence he rejected the name of fo- 
phift, pretending it ought to be given only to mercenary teachers 
(63). After he had taught fome time at Conftantinople, he went 
firft to the court of Conitantius, before whom he pronounced his 
firft oration at Ancyra in 347, having been introduced to that 
prince by Saturnius who wa« conful in 3 8 3 (64) . Not long after, 

that. 

(49) Themift. or, xx. p. 234. (50) Idem, or. i. p. 37^' 
(51) Idem, or.ii. p. 28. (52) Idem, or. xxiii. p. 292. & or. 
xvii. p. 214. or. xxvii. p. 332, 333. (53J Greg. Naz. ep. 
cxl. p 866. (54) Idem, ep. cxxxix. p. 865. (55; Idem, 
or. xxvii. p 333.01. xxiii. p. 294, 295. (56) Phot c. 73. p. 
^4- (57) Aug. de catcg. c. 2. p. 23. & c, 22. p. 34. (58) 
Phot. c. 74, p. 161. (59) Eufeb. p. 241. (60) Idem, or. 
xvu. p 214. (61) Idem, or. xxiii. p. 298. &or. Conft. p. 22, 
(62 j Idem, or. xxiii p 295. - (63) Idem ibid. p. 204. (64J 
Idem, or.xiii. p. 165. & or. xxxi. p. 352. 
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that is, before the year 350, he faw Conftans in the weft (6$). 
In the year 355, Conilantius created himfenator of Conftantino- 
pie, and wrote a letter in his commendation to the fenate of that 
city (66). Two years after, that prince caufed a ftatue to be e- 
recled to his honour (67). Julian wrote frequently to him in the 
time of his difgrace; and being created Cayfar, anfwered by a 
long letter that which Themiitius had wrote to him from Con- 
ftantinople, encouraging him to anfwer the mighty expectations 
the world entertained of him (68). Upon the accefiion of Jovi- 
an to the empire, ThemifHus was fent to the new prince by the 
fenate of Constantinople, to congratulate him in their name; on 
which occalion he pronounced, or defigned to pronounce, the 0- 
ration which has reached our times (69), with feveral difcourfes 
pronounced by him before Valens, who would hear him at leaft 
once every year (70J. He was with that prince in 369, when 
he concluded a peace with the Goths, to which the philofopher 
pretends to have greatly contributed (71). He attended Valens 
into the eaft, and in the Perfian war in 372 (72). Socrates and 
Sozomen write, that he reconciled in fome degree that prince to 
the catholics by a fpeech, which he pronounced before him, 
(hewing, he ought not to be furprifed at the different opinions of 
men in points of religion, but on the contrary allow them great 
liberty (73). In the year 376, he was fent by Valens to Grati- 
an, then in Gaul. As on his return he patted through Rome, the 
inhabitants of that metropolis earneftly preifed him to continue 
there and teach philofophy, but could not by any offers prevail 
upon him to accept that office ; fo that after a (hort (lay in their 
city, he returned to Conflantinople (74). Theodofius raifed him 
in 3S4, to the dignity of prefect of Conflantinople, and once 
had fome thoughts of committing to his care the education of his 
fon Arcadius (75). He wrote feveral difcourfes in praifeof that 
prince before the year 385, but as none of his orations are thought 
to be pqfterior to that year, he is fuppofed to have died foon after. 
All the emperors who reigned in his time, (hewed him great ref- 
peir, and diftinguifhed him above all the other philofophers. Of 
his orations thirty three have reached our times, comprifing one 
in the Latin tongue, which feveral critics fuppofe not to be his. 
In Photius's time they were in all thirty fix, and among them 
one addreffed to Valentmian II. which fmce his time has been 
loft (76). Photius commends his flyle as grave, and at the fame 

time 

(65I Idem, or. xiii. p. 165. or xxxi. p. 354. or. Conft. p. 18. 
(66 Or. Conic, ibid. (67) Themift. or. iv. p, 54. (62) 
Juli-in ad Themiil. p. 479. (69) Themift. or. v. p. 69. (70J 
Idem, or. xi.p. 129. (71) idem ibid. p. 133. & or. xiii. p 
166. {72 ' Idem ibid. (73^ Socr. 1. iv. c. 32. p. 250. Soz. 
I. vi. c. 36 p. 696. ' (74) Themift. or. xxiii. p. 298. & or. 
xxxi. p. 354. (75) Idem, or. xy-ii. p. 215.(76") Phot. c.76. p-164. 
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time florid and elegant (77 ). He declares himfelf in many place* 
sin enemy to flattery ; but nevertlielefs commends all the empe- 
rors alike, and bellows as great encomiums upon Valens. as upon 
Theodoiius. A poet, by name Palladius, charges him with 
ambitiouily afpiring at the dignity of prefeft, notwithstanding his 
pretended contempt of crandeur and honours (78). When Pal- 
ladius lived we know rot. Themiftius's thirteenth oration is al- 
together unworthy of a man of his character. Some writers will 
have him to have been an heretic, confounding him with one Eu- 
tychianus, who lived in the fixth century ; but it is evident from 
his writings, that he profefled paganifm, tho 1 he was not perhaps 
fuch a fanatic as Libanius or EUnapius. Gregory Nazianzen, 
who admired his eloquence, wrote two letters to him recom- 
mending feveral perfons to his protection (70J. 

Eunapius, who wrote the lives of the fophifts 6f the fourth 
century, was a nati i?e Of Sardes, the metropolis of Lydia ; but 
ftudied at Athens for the fpace of five years, Under Procrefes, of 
whom we have fpoken elfewhere, profeffor of eloquence in that 
city. He returned afterwards to Lydia, and there taught rheto* 
ric. He applied himfelf likewife to the ftudy of phyfic, and to 
that of magic, under Chryfanthus, who had married his coufin. 
He was initiated in the myfteries of Eleufma, and blindly attached 
to all the ceremonies of the pagan fuperftition (80). By Chry- 
fanthus he was induced to write the lives of the fophifts \ which 
work he begins with the life of PldtinUs, Who flourifhed in the 
middle of the third century. From Plotinus he proceeds to the 
lives of Porphyriusj of lambllchus, and his difciples, who were 
all addicted to the ftudy of magic, as evidently appears from 
the account he gives us of them (81). He mentions the rava- 
ges committed in Greece by Alaric in 395 and 596, whence it is 
plain, that he did not put the laft hand to his work till the latter 
end of the fourth century. He wrote the hiftory of the emperors, 
which confifted of fourteen books and extended from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Claudius, the fuccefTorof Gallienus, where 
the hiftory of Dexippus ended, to the death of Eudoxia, the wife 
of Arcadius ; that is, from the year 268, to 404 (82). His life 
of the emperor Julian was rather a panegyric, than a hiftory (83) . 
Some fragments of this hiftory are iiill to be found in Suidas (84^ 
and in the abftracts of Conftantine Porphyrogenitus on embaffies. 
Voffius writes, that the entire hiftory of Eunapius is lodged, in the 
public library of V enice ( 8 5) . The hiftory of Zofimus is but an 
I 2 abridgment 

(77) Idem ibid. (78) Antholog. 1 ii. c. 52. p. 188. Voit 
poet. Grace p 93. (jg) Greg. Naz. ep. 139, 140. p. 865. 
(83) Eunap. c. 8. p. 82, 102, 103. Phot. c. 77. p. 169. Jonf. 1. 
in. c. 17. p. 296 -299. (81) Eunap. c. 21. p. 144 {82) 
Phot. ibid. Eunap. p. 75. (83) Phot. ibid. (84) Suid. p, 
1099, 2237. (85) Voff. hift. Grec 1. ii. e. 18. p. 252. 
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abridgment of that of Eunapius (86). They were both declared 
enemies to all chriftian princes, efpecially toConftantine theGreat, 
tho 1 Eunapius retrenched, in the iecond edition of his work, moft 
of thfr invectives againft the chriitians, which he had inferted in 
the firil [%y \ In his lives of the fophifts, he betrays the fame 
prejudice agairif! thechrifiian religion, and in feveral places in- 
veighs with great bitternefc agaiuft the monks. Photius commends 
his it)'Ic as elegant, conciie, and exprefiive ; but finds fault with 
his endleis metaphors, which better fuit an orator than an hifto- 
rian (88). In the li'/esof the fophifts, his ftyle is often obfeure, 
and not eafily underftood, which has led feveral able writers into 
grofs miftakes (89). He frequently difagrees with the hiftorians 
of his own time; nay with thofe who were eye-witnelfes of the 
events they relate. The two philofophers, Pappus and Theo, 
flourished at Alexandria, in the reign of Theodofius, the former 
wrote a general description ef the earth, a treatife on the rivers 
of Lydia, and fome other books on different fubjeels (9c) . Theo, 
or Theon, belonged to the mufeum, fays Suidas (91) ; that is, 
to the fociety of learned men who compofed the academy ef Alex- 
andria. He wrote a book on the overflowing of the Nile, and 
others on mathematics, arithmetic, aftrology, on Ptolemy's ca- 
non and on other fubjc&s (92). Dodwel publifhed a fragment ef 
Theo of Alexandria on Ptolemy's canon, with a book of fafti, 
which he fuppofes to have been done by the fame writer (93/ 

(86) Phot, c 98. p. 272. (87I Phot. ibid. Suid. p. 1515. 
(88) Phot p. 169, 172. ' (89) Vide Jonf. 1 iii. c. 17. p. 298. 
(90) Suid. p. 424 &p. 1307. (91) Idem ibid. (92) Idem 
ibid. & jonf. 1 iii. c. 2. p. 219. (93) Append, ad Cypr. dhT. 
p 1, to, 98, 106. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

The Roman hiftory from the death of Theodofius 
the Great, to the taking of Rome the firft time 
by the Goths. 

THEODOSIUS divided, as we have obferved ^ 
hove, the empire at his death between his two fons 
Arcadius and Honorius ; but as they were too young to 
govern of themfelves, Arcadius being but eighteen years 
old, and Honorius not yet eleven, he committed the 
former tj the care of Rufinus, and the latter to that of 

Stjilicho, 
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Stilicho a . Rufinus was a native of Eaufe in Gafcony b , and 
not of Eufa inBofphorus, as fome have imagined, mifled by 
the authority of Tiro Profper c . He appeared firft at court 
in the reign of Theodofius, who, being taken with his un- 
common addrefs, and extraordinary qualities, raifed him, 
about the year 390, to the poftof magifterofficiorum, to the 
confular dignity in 392, and the fame year to that of prefccl: 
of the eaft, leaving him at Conftantinopk vefted with almoft 
an abfolute and unlimited power, when he fet out for the 
weft in 394, to make war on Eugenius d . Rufinus was well- His cha- 
fliaped in his perfon, tall, of a graceful mien, and fprightly ra£ler * 
« genius e . He profeffedthe chriftian religion, and was baptized in 
394, on occafion of thefolemn confecration of a church, which 
he had built, together with a palace, near Chalcedon f , He 
could never have gained the efteem and confidence of Theo- 
dofius, without the appearance, at leaft, of piety, joined to 
his uncommon talents. St. Ambrofe ranked him among his 
friends, and was glad to fee him preferred He lived in great 
intimacy with Symraachus, if the laft letters of that writer's 
third book are, as they are commonly thought, addrefTed to 
him. In thofe letters Symmachus commends his lively ge- 
nius, his eloquence, and the delicacy of his raillery h . He 
likewife extols his virtue, his fmcerity, and difintereftednefs, 
and the penetration of Theodofius in chufing fo worthy a 
minifter *. But the fame writer blames him more after his 
death, than he had flattered him in his life-time k . Claudian 
charges him with avarice, ambition, cruelty, perfidioufnefs, 
and all the crimes and evil qualities, of which human nature 
is capable 1 . Suidas and Zofimus fpeakof him as a great 
diffembler, and one who trampled under foot all laws, both 
human and divine, when they ftood in the way of his un- 
bounded ambition and infatiable avarice m . St Jerom likewife 
charges him with avarice n ; Orofius 0 , Philoftorgius p, and 
Marcellinus in his cronicle % with having ftirred up the bar- 
barians againft the empire, in order to raife himfelf, in that 



I 3 confufion 



1 Orof. 1. vii. p. 221. Ambr.ferm.de diveif. p. u-\ Zof. p. 
780. b Claud, in Ruf. 1. i. p 1 2, 1 3. c De Marca hif.oins 
de Beam, p. 24. «» Zof. 1, vi. c. 773. CW. The-d tit. i. p. 
382. Amb. ep. 50. p. 309. c Philoft 1. xi. c ?, p. 52S. So?.. 
l.vni. c. 17. p. 780 f PalIad hill. Lauf c 12 p. gf 5. s 
Amb. ep. 50. p 339. h Symm. 1 iii. ep. 83, SS p. 1 y\ i 
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confufton of affairs, to the fovereignty. St. Ambrofc re- 
proaches him in Theodoret as the author of the maflacre of 
the inhabitans of ThefTalonica r . Zofimus afcribes to his 
treachery the death of Promotus, killed by the barbarians in 
391, and the downfal aud misfortunes of Tatianus and his 
fon Proculus, in 392 s . But other writers queftion the inno- 
cence both of the rather and fon, as we have already obfer- 
Stiiichofiifl yed. Stilicho, who ruled with no lefs abfblute f way in the 
Hununus? we ^- under Honorius, than Ruflnus did in the eaft under Ar- 
cadius, was originally a Vandal, whence he is ftyled by St. 
Jerom a demi-baibarian l . Claudian, who was no lefs biafled 
in his favour, than prejudiced againft his rival Rufinus, men- 
tions none of his anceftors, befides hh father, who had a 
confiderable command in the army under V alens u . Stilicho 
H : scha- himfelf bore arms from his childhood, and rofe by degrees 
: to the poft of magifter utriufque militia 3 , that is, of general 

both of the horfe and foot w . He commanded the Roman 
troops, according to Zofimus, for the fpace of twenty-three 
years ; that is, from 385, to 408 ; and at; ended Theodofius 
in all his wars x . That prince muft have entertained a great 
opinion of him, fince he preferred him to all thofe who 
courted his niece Serena, whom he had adopted after the 
death of her father Honorius. By her Stilicho had a fon, 
named Eucheiius, born at Rome in 389, while Theodofius 
wa-s in that city, and two daughters, Maria and Thermantia, 
of whom we mall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the fe- 
quel of our hiftory. Theodofius would not have honoured 
Stilicho with his alliance, had he not profeifed the ehriftian 
religion ; but as he is more commended by the pagan than 
ehriftian writers, and his fon Eucherius openly declared him- 
felf againfl: chriftianity, we cannot, upon the bare teftimony 
of Baronius, believe him to have been, not only a zealous, 
but a pious, chriftan. Zofimus writes, that, during the 
twenty-three years he commanded the Roman armies, he 
never fold any military employments, or deprived the foldi- 
ers, as others had done to enrich thcmfelvcs, of the lead 
/hare of their pay. The fame writer extols his modeiation, 
in not preferring his fon Eucherius to any coniiderable em- 
ployments, tho' he had a juft title to the firft in the ftate y . 

But 

r Theodor. 1. v.c. 17. p. 72S s Zof. 1. iv. v- 773. _ 1 
Ficr. tu. xi. p 93. VaL rer. Franc. 1. i. p. "104. Croi". 1. v i'- c> 
y. p. 2Z2. li Claud, de laud. Stilic. 1. ii p. 124 w Viofy. 
i. iii. c. jS. p. irc. Grat p. u:, x Zof. 1. iv.p. 777. y 
Ucm.l v.p. ii-, f 11. 
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But other writers % charge him even with a defign of ■ raifing 
his Ton to the empire, and depofing his lawful fovereigq 
Honorius, his ward and'his fon-in-law ; for that prince mar- 
ried fucceflively both Stilicho's daughters. Zofimus endea- 
vours to clear him from this charge ; but at the fame time 
owns him to have been in the higheft degree corrupt and par- 
tial in the adminiftration of juftice j to have countenanced 
thofe who plundered the provinces, provided they fhared with 
him thefpoils ; and to have in a ftiort time acquired, by the 
moft unlawful means, immenfe riches a . We read the fame 
thing in Suidas b , who feems to have copied it from Eunapius, 
To refume now the thread of our hiftory ; Upon the death of 
Theodofius, Arcadius, to whom the eaftern provinces had 
been allotted, repaired immediately to Conftantinople, while 
Honorius continued at Milan, to awe with his prefence the 
barbarians inhabiting the countries bordering on Rhsetia, who 
.were faid to be in arms, and ready to break into the empire. 
As Honorius was but a child, and Arcadius a youth, without 
either parts or experience, both princes bore the bare name of 
emperors, the whole power being lodged in Rufinus and 
Stilicho, of whom the former ruled with an abfolute fway in 
the eaft, ,and the other in the weft. Thefe two minjfters h 
agreed, fays Zofimus, in plundering the provinces, and im- Hul^Tin 
poverilhing whole nations, to enrich themfelves; but at the piunaning 
fame time, jealous of each other's grandeur, neither of them the P"P lc * 
thought himfelf fafe, while his rival continued in power c . 
Stilicho pretended, that Theodofius in dying had committed 
to his care both princes, and the management of the affairs 
of both empires : hence looking upon the power which Ru- 
finus enjoyed in the eaft as a mere ufurpation, he was con- 
ftantly meditating with himfelf in what manner he might 
compafs his ruin, and engrofs the whole authority to him- 
felf 11 . On the other hand, Rufinus, not fatisfied to rule Ru fi. us af- 
with an abfolute fway under Arcadius, began toafpire at the *~ r!,e 
fovereignty ; and thinking the readicft way to attain it, was f ' jVcrti & nt >'' 
to marry his daughter to the young prince, who, he imma- 
gmed, would not look upon it as any difparagement to 
affume his father-in-law for his collegue, lie caufed overrules 
concerning this match to be made to him with the utmoft 
fecrecy ; which, however, foon became the public talk, and 
heightened the averfion which the people had already con- 
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ceived againff. him, on account of his arrogance, avarice' 
and arbitrary proceedings c . While this affair was on foot» 
Eucherius, the emperor's uncle, thinking himfelf ill-ufed 
by Lucianus, count of the eaft, complained of him to Area- 
dius, who caff the whole blame upon Rufinus, by whofe 
intereft he had been raifed to that poft, Lucianus was the 
fon of Florentius, prefect of Gaul in the latter end of the 
reign cf Conftantius ; and having purchafed the favour of 
Rufinus, by prefenting him with rich pofTeffions, had been 
recommended by him to the emperor, who thereupon made , 
him count of the eaft, in which office he is faid to have \ 
acquitted himfelf with the greatcft juftice, moderation, and i 
integrity ; infomuch, that he refufed even to comply with i 
a requeft of the emperor's uncle» which appeared to him j 
inconfiftcnt with equity? This being mifreprefented to Area- j 
dius, Rufinus, inftead of protecting one who had purchafed j 
his favour at fo great a price, left Conftantinople, without 
imparting his defign to any one ; and haftening to Antioch 
with a fmall retinue, entred that city in the dead of the night, 
caufed Lucianus to be apprehended, and when he was brought 
before his tribunal, commanded him, tho' no one appeared 
againfthim, to be beaten with leaden balls fattened to cords, 
till he expired. This barbarous proceeding highly provoked 
the inhabitants of Antioch, and Rufinus, to appeafe them, 
ordered a magnificent portico to be built, which was deemed 
the moil (lately edifice in all Syria \ From Antioch Rufinus 
returned in great hafte to Conftantinople, pleafing himfelf 
with the thoughts of his future affinity with the emperor ; 
but, upon his arrival, he found Arcadius immoveably deter- 1 
mined to marry Eudoxia, who had been proppfed to him by 
the eunuch Eutropius j and accordingly the nuptials were i 
celebrated on the twenty-feventh of April of this year 395, 
to the great difappointment of Rufinus g . Eudoxia was a 
Frank by nation, the daughter of the famous count and ge- 
neral Bauto, who had been conful in 385. and not of the 
emperor Gratian,or of the famous general Promotus, as fome 
have advanced without fufficient grounds h . As Hie was a wo- 
man of great addrefs, of an haughty and imperious temper, 
file foon gained an abfolute fway over the weak prince her 

husband. 
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tiufband K Some writers have queftioned her modefty k ; but 
from that charge (he is cleared by others, tbo' all agree in 
accufmg her of an infatiable avarice, which often prompted 
her to moil: flagrant acts of injuftice. However, {he had 
fome outward appearance of piety, favoured the catholics, 
{hewed great refpect to prelates and clergy ; and having pre- 
vailed upon the emperor in 401, to demolifh the temple of 
JVIa^nas, and other temples at Gaza, fhe built in that city a 
moft ftately and magnificent church, which from her was 
called Eudoxiana. Hence St. Chryfoftom publicly com- 
mended her as the mother of the church, the patronefs of 
the faints, the fupport of the poor, kc K But the cruel 
perfecution {he afterwards raifed again!}, her panegyriif, has 
rendered her name infamous in the hiftory of the church. 
But to return to Rufinus : That minirler found himfclf dis- 
appointed as to the marriage of his daughter, arid his alliance 
with the imperial family ; and at the fame time dreaded the 
credit of the eunuch Eutrcpius, but more the arms of Siilicho, 
who pretended to have been by Theodofius appointed guar- ^alms the 
dian to both his children, and was preparing to march IlltO fams power 
theeaft) to difpofTefs his rival of the authority he had ufurp- jnheeaftu 
ed. In order therefore to defeat thede%ns of Stilicho, and mtll ? weft * 
to have an opportunity of getting rid of Eutropius, and even 
of feizing the fovereign power, he refblved to fat all in a 
flame, and involve the whole empire in the utmoft confu- 
fion m . With this view he privately ftirred up by his emijra- ^hJS 
ries the Hunns, who penetrated as far as Antioch, deftroying and Goths tt 
all with fire and fv/ord, and committing every-where un- invadetltf 
heard of cruelties n . * ift the fame time he encouraged the em?lrl * 
famous Alaric to put himfclf at the head of his country-men 
the Goths, and drawing together as many barbarian* of other 
nations as were willing to follow his ftandard, to break into 
Greece, alluring him, that he fhould meet with no oppofi- 
tion. Alaric at that time commanded a body of Goths in 
the Roman fervice •/ but being diffatisfied that he had been 
rewarded with no better preferment, fincehe had diftinguilh- 
ed himfclf in the late war with Eugenius, he readily clofed 
with the propofal of Ruiinus ; and being by him fupplied with 
large funis, he ahemhled an incredible number of barbarians 
of different nations j and putting himfclf at their head, he ra- 
vaged 

1 Cedren. p. .334. Zof. I v. p. 705. 1 Chryf. torn. 
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vaged all Thrace, Pannonia, Macedon, and ThefTaly. As 
he drew near the famous {freights of Thermopylae, Geron- 
tius, who guarded them, and was privy to the wicked defigns 
of his patron Rufinus, immediately withdrew, and opened a 
^ f j free paflage for the barbarians into Greece, where they ra- 
races' g e( * w * m incredible fury, putting thofe to the fword who of- 
comrc'.ttc fered to oppofe them, and fending into their refpective coun» 
byi'.uCorhy, tr j es all the women and children that fell into their hands, 
condi a of together with the whole wealth of that opulent province. As 
Aiark. Antiochus, at that time proconful of Achaia, and another of 
Ruhnus's creatures, did not offer to make head againft them, 
they over-ran the whole country, rifling the temples, pillag- 
ing the cities, and committing fuch ravages and devaluations, 
as were felt by the unhappy inhabitants for many years after, 
The whole country between Dalmatia, the Adriatic gulf, 
and the Euxine fea, was laid wade, and turned intp a defart, 
the inhabitants concealing themfelves in dens and caves, 
through fear of being either inhumanly murdered, or carried 
into captivity. The city of Conftanrinople itfelfwas in a 
manner befieged, parties of the barbarians advancing with 
great boldnefs to the very gates of that metropolis. Rufi- 
nus, attired after the Gothic manner, went out, as he faid, 
to treat with them, and was received by the barbarians with 
extraordinary marks of efteem ; which confirmed the fufpi- 
cion nwft people entertained of his treachery °. 
Stiliclm While thefe things palled in the eaft, Stilicho was bufied 
renews the on &e h-mk of the Rhine, in renewing the antient alliances 
amicr.t of the Roman people with the Fr anks , and other German 
^, ! ; t a h n ^, nations. This he accompliihed, fayl^laudian p, in lefs than 
German fourteen days ; which Mr. Valois n^intains to be abfolutely 
satiuns. impoflible 11 . That writer fpeaks mucft at length of Marco- 
mir and Sunno, two princes or chiefs , of the Franks in thofe 
days r , as does likewife Gregory of Tours s . Claudian who 
diftinguilhes them with the title of kings, and informs us, 
that thev were brothers, fays, that they endeavoured to raife 
new disturbances after the peace concluded with Stilicho ; 
but that one of them, after having been kept fome time in 
prifon, was baniffied into Tufcany ; that the other, at- 
tempting to revenge the affront offered to his brother, was 
killed by his own people ; and that Honorius appointed tthef 
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kings over the Franks in their room This feems to have 
happened, according to Claudian, before the revolt of Gil- 
do ; that is, before the end of the year 397. Valefius writes, 
that Marcomir outlived Sunno ; and confequently that it was 
he who was banifhed into Tufcany. He is thought to have 
been the father of Faramond, fuppofed to have been the firft 
king of France u . Stilicho, having thus renewed the antient 
treaties with the Franks and Germans, rcfolved to march 
to the fuccour of Greece j in which undertaking he em- 
barqued the more readily v as he hoped to have an opportu- sriiicho 
nity of ruining Rufinus, and getting the whole power of n^r.hes to 
both empires into his own hands. Leaving therefore Gaul th: rHiet of 
about the latter end of the fpring, he fet forward with all the lJece * 
weftern troops, and thofe likewife of the eaft, that had been 
left in the weft after the defeat of Eugenius. He marched, ■ 
according to Claudian, over the Alps, no doubt, the Julian- 
Alps, and confequently through Qalmatia. The barbarians, 
hearing of his arrival in thofe parts, rcfolved to make a ftand 
in Theflaly, and with this view aflembled into one body all 
their troops, that were in fevcral parties difperfed about the 
country. Stilicho was already within a fmall diftance of the 
enemy's army, and his men mewed a great forwardnefs to 
engage them, when Rufinus, concluding, that, if the bar- 
barians were overcome and repreffed, the ftorm would fall 
upon his own head, prevailed upon Arcadius to fend for the 
oriental troops. Accordingly an officer was difpatched to 
Stilicho, with a peremptory order from the emperor to fend He h 
them forthwith, and return with the reft into the weft. Sti- o.de»*d by 
licho was greatly furprized at this order, which, he thought, Arca - '<; 
fnatched out of his hands a certain victory, and expofed the 1^*' 
empire to imminent danger. However, not daring to difo- 
bey, he not only fent the troops, but half the treafure which 
Theodofius had left w . In difmifling the forces, he appoint- 
ed one Gainas, by nation a Goth, and his intimate friend, 
to conduit. tHerri to Conftantinople, after having imparted to 
him hisdefign of difpatching Rufinus, and, no doubt, encou- 
raged him to lay hold of the firft opportunity that offered to 
put it in execution. Under his conduct th j army arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Conftantinople on the twenty- feventh 
of November j and the emperor, according to cuftom, went 

out 
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out in perfon to meet them, attended by Rufinus, who, as he 
had gained over fome of the chief officers to proclaim him 
emperor on this occafion, had already prepared the purple, 
the diadem, and the donative for the foldiery. The army 
received the emperor with all the refpeel: due to the fon of 
Rufinus Theodofius the Great; but at the fame time, upon a fignal 
murdered, given by Gainas, they fell upon Rufinus, and cut him in 
pieces, while he was preffing Arcadius to declare him his 
collegue \ This happened, according to Claudian, at the 
palace of Hebdomon where the emperors of the eaft were 
ufually crowned. After his death, they cut off his head, 
and putting a ftone in his mouth to keep it open, they carri- 
ed it on the point of a fpear to Conftantinople, where it was 
received with the greateft demonftrations of joy z . They 
likewife cut off hii right hand, and carrying it about the 
ftreets of Conftantinople, afked alms for the infatiable Rufi- 
nus, reduced to beggary. By this invention they collected 
confiderable fums, every one being glad to reward with fome 
fmall acknowledgement thofe who had contributed to the 
death of a perfon they fo much abhorred *. His eftate and all 
his effe&s were confifcated ; and the decree iffued on that 
wn6fca!d. te occan>on was f ent to Rome, where the people expreffed the 
greateft joy at the death and deferved end of that infatiable 
robber, to ufe the expreffion of Symmachus, who had plun- 
dered the world b . His wife and daughter, fearing they 
ihould fall a facrifice to the fury of the people, took lanctu- 
ary in a church, whence they were fuffered to retire to Je- 
mfalem, where they fpent the reft of their days c . Palladius 
beftows great encomiums on Salvia or Silvia, the fifter of 
Rufinus, who had embraced the ftate of virginity d . From 
a law dated the fifth of Auguft of the enfuing year 396, it 
appears, that his wife's fortune was reftored to her e . Nei- 
ther Stilicho nor the empire gained any thing by the death of 
Rufinus, he being fuccecded, not only in his power and em- 
fce is fuc- ployments, but in his cruelty, avarice, and other deteftable 
ct-dedinh.s qualities^ by the eunuch Eutropius, who had concurred 
^bvment* w ^ tn Stilicho in all his meafures againft their common ri- 
'I^eJuo^us. val. Eutfopius was. by birth an Armenian, by condition a 

Have, 
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flave, and had been made an eunuch foon after his birth, Hi extraai- 
eunuchs being then more in requeft, and confequently more ™ n«7S" 
advantageous to the feller, than common flaves. He had character, 
frequently changed mafters, having be«n often bought and 
fold. When he was already ftricken in years, a foldier, 
named Ptolemy, gave him as a prefent to his general Arin- 
theus, who was famous under Valens : Arintheus prefented 
his daughter with him when (he was married, to comb her 
hair, and perform fuch-like mean offices about her ; which 
when he could no longer difcharge <m account of his age, 
Ihe gave him his liberty. Being now his own mafter, he 
found means to get into the court, where he was employed 
in the loweft offices, till he was raifed by the intereft of 
Abundantius, who was conful in 392, to a more creditable 
poft e . Theodofius fent him in 392, as we read in Sozo- 
men, to confult the holy hermit John in the wilderntfs of 
Thebais f . That prince feems to have repofed fome confi- 
dence in him. After the marriage of Arcadius with Eu~ 
doxia, he was made, no doubt at her recommendation great 
chamberlain, and upon the death of Rufinus, veiled with 
the fame power and authority which that tninifter had en- 
joyed g . Rufinus feemed to furvive in this wicked eunuch, 
who was, according to Eunapius, a declared enemy to vir- 
tue, and every virtuous man h » That writer, after having 
drawn his portrait in the blackcft colours, concludes, that 
he has not painted him fuch as he really was, there being no 
crime with which he might not defervedly charge him K He 
furpafied in avarice Rufinus himfelf, expofing to public fale 
the chief employments, and entertaining an incredible num- 
ber of informers to accufe fuch perfons as were poflefied of 
eftates j by that means he conveyed the whole wealth of the 
empire into his own coffers k : the prifons, and places of 
banifhment, were all filled with unhappy exiles, and Gripped 
their wealth, the only crime for which they had been con- 
demned K As for Arcadius, who was a prince of very (len- 
der parts, he fuffered himfelf to be entirely governed by this 
wicked minifter, not daring in a manner to enquire into hi* 
conduct, or give ear to thofe who had the boldnefs to com- 
plain pf his arbitrary proceedings. However, by feveral 
laws of this year, he confirmed thofe that ha4 been qna&ed 
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fry his father againft heretics m ; and by one addrefTed to 
Marceilus, then magifter officiorum, he commanded that' 
officer to enquire with great care whether any employments 
at court were held by heretics, and not only to difmifs, but 
to banim fuch as he fhould discover in the palace, with thofe 
who had recommended them n . Honorius continued ail this 
year at Milan, or in the neighbourhood of that city, as ap- 
pears from the dates of his laws. 

The next confuls were, Arcadius the fourth time, and 
StiHcho Honorius the third. This year Stilicho, who was returned to 
returns to ^ J ta ] v w j t h tne we ft e rn troops, fet out anew with a defign to 
Greece.^ ° f uccou r Greece, reduced to a moft deplorable condition by 
Alaric, and the barbarians under his command. He em- 
barqued on the Adriatic fea ; and landing without oppofition 
in Peloponnefus, cut off great numbers of the enemy in va- 
rious fuccefsful encounters j and in the end obliged them to 
retire to a mountain in Arcadia, named Pholoe, at a fmall 
diftance from Pifa. There he fhut them up on all fides, cut 
off their communication with the neighbouring country, and 
even turned the courfe of the river that fupplied them with 
But foffen water ^ ut when he had tnem tnus * n ^ s power, he fuffer- 
Aiaricto cd them to efcape, to retire out of Peloponnefus, and to 
tfcape. pillage Epirus in their retreat p . Orofius fuppofes him to 
have connived at their efcape, and therefore thinks him no 
lefc guilty than Ruflnus, who fiift ilirred them up againft 
the empire *. Zofimus writes, that they owed their fafety 
to the negligence and mifconducl of Stilicho r . But Claudi- 
an tells us, that Eutropius, looking upon Stilicho as a more 
dangerous enemy than Alaric, perfuaded Arcadius to conclude 
a peace with the latter, to take him and the barbarians, who 
bad ravaged the beft provinces of the empire, under his pro- 
tection, and to order .Stilicho to withdraw his troops forth- 
with out of Greece, which belonged to Arcadius. Thus 
was Stilicho robbed the fecond time by a jealous rival of the 
glory of delivering the empire, and triumphing over the bar- 
barians s . Soon after, Alaric was by Arcadius, or rather by 
his governor Eutropius, appointed commander of the troops 
in Eaft-Illyricum, which comprifed Greece, as we read in 

Claudiari 
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Claudian 1 (N). As for Stilicho, though he immediately re- 
tired with his troops out of Greece, purfuant to the orders of 
Arcadius, yet that prince, in obedience to the commands of ^hftigati-. 
Eutropius, as Zofimusexprefles it,caufed him to be declared on of Eutro- 
a public enemy by a folemn decree of the fenate ofConftan- P ius > de - 
tinople u , ordering at the fame time all the lands and palaces ^etemy?" 
he had in the eaft to be feized and cotififcated w . Claudian 
adds, that Stilicho difcovered an aflaffih, who had been 
hired to murder him, and feveral letters difperfed among his 
troops, in order to debauch them, and flir them up againft 
him \ Eutropius, not fatisfied with having thus defeated 
all the meafures of Stilicho, afpiring at the fame poft in the 
court of Arcadius which he held in that of Honorius, refolv- 
ed to remove all thofe out of the way, in whom Arcadius 
fcemed to repofe any confidence. He began with Abundan- 
tius, by whofe means he had been firft raifed at court, and 
who on that account deferved, according to Claudian 
tho* not at his hands, the treatment he met with. Abundan- 
tius had ferved in the army with great reputation in the time 
of Gratian, and had been raifed by Theodofius to the poft of 
general both of the horfe and foot, to the pnetorfhjp, and 
in 393, to the confular dignity z . But Eutropius, jealous of 
the authority and credit which his experience, and known in- 
tegrity, procured him at court, and panting after theimmenfe 
wealth with which his eminent fervices had been rewarded, 
prevailed on the weak prince with his crafty and malicious in- 
fihuations, tobaniflihim to Pityus,a city ofBofphorus, to the Eutropius 
north of the Euxine fea, and beyond Colchis ; where he led a caufesAbun* 

miferaale^ d t ; b? 
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(N) His words are, 



— . — . A t nunc q U i fegdera rumpit, 

Ditatur ; qui fervet, eget. Vaftator Achiva 
Gentis, & Epirum nuper populatus inultam, 
Pnefidet Illynco. Jam quos obfedit, amicus 
Ingreditur muros, illis refponfa daturus, 
Quorum conjugibuspotitur, natofque peremif. 
Sic hoiks punire folent, hsec prsemia folvunt 
Excidiis (8 9 ). 
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mifcrable life, Gripped of all his effects, till the death of Eu- 
tropius, when he was removed from thence, and confined to 
Sidon in Phoenicia, in which city he died a . The credit 
which Timafius had at court, and with the army, gave the 
wicked miniftcr, who could bear no competitor, more jea- 
losy than that of Abwndantius. He had been long one of 
the chi-jf commanders of the army, had ferved Valens and 
Th'..odofii:s .:i aii their wars with great honour and integrity, 
and reen rewarded by the latter in 389, with the confular dig- 
Hi* trench- n * r 7 b> Eutropius, refolving to procure by fome means or 
ercus pr;£ti- other the ruin cf fo powerful a rival, had rccourfe to one Bar- 
«es?ei:--ft g USj w v, 0 j[ VT€ j j n g lea t intimacy with Timafius. Bargus 
ima ius. ^ perfon of a me^ui defcent, and had been obliged for 

fome notorious crime to fly from Laodicea in Syria, his na- 
tive city, and retire to Sardes in Lydia. There Timafius ac- 
cidentally iv.et him j and being pleafed with his facetious con- 
vention, without enquiring farther into his character, ad- 
mitted him to his confidence, gave him the command of a 
cohort, and took him with him to Conftantinople ; at which 
the magnates were highly difpleafed, becaufe he had been 
formerly bammed that city c . To this man, as a proper in- 
ftrunii nt for his villainous purpofe, Eutropius applied, and 
e;-(iiy prevailed upon him to betray his friend and benefactor, 
hy-accufmg him of trea r 3n, and producing againft him a 
coumv.rrcit writing, upon which he was without delay brought 
to his trial. Eutropius perfuaded the emperor to judge him 
in perfon ; but perceiving the people w T ere highly provoked 
to fee a perfon of Timafius's dignity and character arraigned 
upon the depofition of fuch an infamous and mercenary wretch 
as Bargus, he advifed tiie prince, whom he managed as he 
pleafed, to withdraw, and fubftitute Saturninus and. Procopi- 
us in his room. Of thefe the former had difcharged the chief 
employments in the irate, and the confulfliip in 383, but is 
faid to have difnonoured his old *age by a general and 
mean compliance with the will of the ruling minifler d . 
Procopius was fon-in-law to the emperor Valens, of a 
rough and lavage temper, but not eafily prevailed upon to 
fwcrve from what he thought juft and equitable, as 
appeared in this cafe ; for he boldly maintained, that 
iiich an infamous wretch as Bargus ought not to be 
admitted as evidence againfl a perfon of Timafius's rank, 

againfl 

a Claud. Zof. ibid. Hier. ep. iii. p. 26. Aft or. iv, p* 76. b 
Zof p 7R6, 787. Aft. p. 76. Soz. I. viii. e. 7. p. 766. I 
Zof. p. 786, 787. d Idem ibid. 
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againft his friend and benefactor. But Saturnius prevailing, the 
unhappy Timafius was {tripped of all his wealth, and ba- x;mafiua 
nifhed to Oafis, a barren and inhofpitable place in Libya, baniOisd* 
from which there Was no poffible means of efcape, it being 
furrourtded by a Vaft defert, full of fand, which moving to 
and fro with the wind, fufFered no track or footftep of any 
former traveller to be feen. Of this place, to which crimi- 
nals began to be confined about this time, Zofimus gives us % 
on occafion of the exile of Timafius, a moil frightful de- 
fcription c . The fame hiftorian adds, that a report was, 
fpread, that Syagrius, the fon of Timafius, accufed as pri- 
vy to the crime of his father, having efcaped from thofe who 
had been fent to feize him, refcued his father, with trfe af- 
fiftance of fome robbers, out of the hands of the foldiers* 
who were conducting him to the place of his exile; and that 
neither the father nor the fon were ever after heard of f . 
Others write, that Timafius was found dead in the fand that 
furrounded Oafis, having perhaps attempted to make his ef- 
cape g . St. Jerom, writing in this year 396, fays, that 
Timafius lived then an exile at AfTus a city of Afia h . But 
as Sozomen, Zofimus, and Afterius agree, that he was con- 
fined to Oafis, fome, inftead of AfTus, read, in the text of 
St. Jerom, Oafis ; while others, to reconcile that writer 
with the other three, pretend, that he was firft banimed to 
Aflus, and afterwards, by Eutropius's orders, conveyed to 
Oafis. Bargus did not long enjoy the price of his treachery 
and wickednefs 3 for Eutropius, who was a man of too great 
difcernment to truft a traitor, and well knew, that one who 
had betrayed his friend and benefactor, would not prove faith- 
ful to him, refolved to get rid of him as foon as pomble ; and 
accordingly having fent him upon fome advantageous com,-! 
million out of Conftantinople, during his abfence, he in- 
duced his wife, who was then at variance with her hufband, 
to prefent to the emperor fome treafonable papers, which (he 
pretended to have found in his cuftody. Hereupon Bargua 
was upon his return arraigned, fentenccd to death, and exe- 
cuted. Thus was the crime of that treacherous wretch pu- 
nimed, as it deferved, by the very perfon who had induced ^ is ^ cu ^ 
him to commit it k . Pentadia, the wife of Timafius, was ^death. 11 * 

deaconefs 

c Zof. ibid. * Idem ibid. s Aft. or. iv. p. 76. Soz. 1. 
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deaconefs of the church of Conftantinople in 404, when St, 
Chryfoftom was banifhed that city : he wrote, while in his 
exile, feveral letters to her, in one of which he enquires after 
her family and relations, and calls her houfe an houfe of blef- 
fing It was according to Sozomen, in older to apprehend 
Pentadia, and fome others who had taken fanctuary in the 
church, that Eutropius perfuaded the emperor to ena& a law, 
forbidding any one to fly to the churches for refuge ; and com- 
manding thofe who mould, to be dragged from the altars, 
and punifhed the more feverely m . This law raifed a general 
odium againft Eutropius 11 : Socrates pretends, that it drew 
down from heaven all the misfortunes that afterwards befel 
him 0 : Sozomen and Chryfoftom exclaim loudly againft it p, 
and obferve, that, in a few years after, Eutropius himfelf was 
forced to fly to that afylum from which he had excluded others, 
owning, fays Chryfoftom, more by his actions than his words, 
the injuftice of his law ^ It was revoked immediately after 
thedifg' aceand downfal of Eutropius, and erafedout of all the 
public regifters r . Churches an ftill held as afylums in Italy, 
and the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal j which, not to 
mention other crimes, is the true caufe of many murders 
committed in thofe countries. This year, dreadful earth- 
G T C ^ r i- 1 " 9 ua ^ es were felt in moft provinces of the caft, and the iky, 
m the'eaft. 0, appearing all in a flame over the city of Conftantinople, terri- 
• fled the inhabitants and the emperor himfelf to fuch a degree, 
that abandoning the city, they retired to the fields. It was 
revealed, as St. Auftin writes to a pious perfon, that the 
city of Conftantinople was on a certain day to be con- 
fumed by fire fent from heaven : when the day came 
the above-mentioned phenomenon appeared over the, 
city, but vanifhed fome time after, leaving it unhurt, 
the inhabitants, who had given credit to die prediction, hav- 
ing by a fincere and timely repentance prevengpi the execu- 
tion of the fentence pronounced againft J$8m. Thus St. 
Auftin, in a fermon which he preached iNew years after'. 
From the feveral laws of this year, moft of which tend to the 
utter fupprcftion of idolatry, and the curbing of heretics, it 
appears, that Arcadius continued the whole time at Conftan- 
tinople, or in the neighbourhood of that city. The law of 
the twenty-fecond of March is dated from Regium, which is 
fuppofed to have been an imperial palace about fifteen miles 
from the mctr cpoli Nothing happened this year in the weft 

worthy 

! Chryf. ep. xlv, xciv, civ, cIxvyv. Vit. 1. iv. c. 3. p. 257. 
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worthy of notice, except the converfion of Fritigil, queen of Fritigil, 
fhe Marcomans, to the chriftian religion. At the requeft of the 
St. Ambrofe, who wrote feveral letters to her, inftru&ing convJtS 
her in the holy myfteries, {he is faid byPaulinus Diaconus to tr) th <; 
have introduced the king her hufband to enter into an alii- f^r^n, 
ance with the Romans r : it is certain, that arrtongft the bar* 
barous nations that in the prefent reign broke into the empire* 
no mention is made of the Marcomans. Some mifunder* 
landing arofe this year between 8t. Ambrofe and Stilicho* 
the latter having caufed a criminal by name Crefconius, to 
be apprehended in a church, to which he had fled for refuge: 
but Stilicho in the end acknowledged his fault, and attoned 
for it u . Honorius continued all this year at Milan, as is 
evident from the dates of his laws. 

The next confuls were Caefarius and Atticus; the for- 
mer had fucceeded Rufinus in the prefecture of the eaft, 
Eutropius being, as an eunuch, excluded from that office ; 
and the latter had been governor of Weft Illyricum under 
Valentinian II. in 384 ; Caefarius feems to have entered upon 
his confulfhip at Conftantinople, and Atticus at Rome w . 
This year 397, Arcadius, leaving Conftantinople in the 
month of July, went to Ancyea, and ftaid there till the lat- 
ter end of,September, when he returned to the metropolis, 
with as much pomp and mew as if he had conquered the 
Perfians, fays Claudian, who fuppofes him to have conftantly 
paffed the fummer at Ancyra, Eutropius diverting him by 
that progrefs from applying his mind to affairs of ftate x . 
Stilicho ftill claimed the adminiftration of affairs in the eaft, 
and was preparing to march anew into the dominions of 
Arcadius, in order to make good his claim by force of arms, 
and revenge on Eutropius the injurious decree iffued againft 
him by the fenate of Conftantinople. But that wicked and 
crafty miniftcr, not fcrupling, for the fupport of his own 
power, to kindle a war between the two brothers, privately 
perfuaded Gildo, who commanded the Roman troops in 
Africa, to revolt from Honorius, and fubmit to Arcadius, E "2 e u a f 
hoping by that means to divert Stilicho from purfuing his in- clldo to 
tended expedition into the eaft *. Gildo was brother to the revolt from 
famous Firmus, who made war upon the Romans in 373, Hononul4 1 
but was overcome by count Theodofius, the father of the 
K 2 emperor 
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emperor of that name. In that war Gildo fided with the 
Romans, and was afterwards, that is about the year 387, 
by Valentinian II. or rather by Theodofius, who governed 
in his name, appointed count of Africa, and commander of 
all the troops of that province. Theodofius, that he might 
have, as it were, fome pledge of his fidelity, in conferring 
that dignity upon him, married Salvina, the daughter of 
Gildo, to Nebridius, nephew by the mother to the emprefs 
Flaccilla z . St. Jerom, in a letter which he wrote to Sal- 
vina about the year 400, ftyles her a virtuous and truly 
chriftian widow ; and at the fame time commends the piety 
of her mother, and her father's fifter, who had embraced 
G ; 1Vs the ftate of virginity a . As for Gildo himfelf, he was, if 
cbarader. not by religion, as Marcellinus will have it, at lead: in his 
manners, a pagan. Claudian charges him with avarice, cru- 
elty, luxury, and all manner of lewdnefs, the more fhame- 
ful and fcandalous, as he was already ftricken in years b . St* 
Auftin fpeaks of him as one famous for wickednefs and de- 
bauchery c ; and in one of his fermons ftyles him, tho' with* 
out naming him, a wicked wretch d . When Eugenius 
ufurped the empire of the weft, Gildo acknowledged Theo- 
dofius j but when that prince marched againft the ufurper in 
394, he declined fending him any fuccours, as other gover- 
nors of provinces had done in obedience to the emperor's or- 
ders, expe&ing the iftue of the war, as was fuppofed, in order 
to join the party that mould prevail ; infomuch, that Theo- 
dofius would have treated him as an open enemy, according 
to Claudian, had he not been prevented by death c . Eutro- 
pius having induced him to revolt from Honorius, as we 
have related above, he obliged moft of the cities of Africa 
and Carthage' itfelf to acknowledge Arcadius, placing fuch 
governors in them as he knew were attached to his own in- 
tereft, with a defign of feizing, when an opportunity offer- 
ed, the provinces for himfelf, as he had but a very mean 
.Arcr.iiusia opinion of both princes f . When news of his revolt was 
kdg-dTn brought to Honcrius, he acquainted the fenate of Rome 
»itiit cities of with it, who immediately declared Gildo a public enemy, 
Anica. am j difpatched a foiemu embafly to Arcadius, entreat- 
ing 

2 Ammian. I. xxh:. p. 399 Zof. 1. v. p. 788. Hier. 
ep. xi. p. 94. Cod. Theod. chron. p. 128. Claud, bell Gild. p. 
70—78 - a Hier. ep. ix p 73— 76. b Claud, bell. Gild, 
p 7,5, 84. c Aug ep. b:iv. p. 205. c! Idem in Jo. hem. 
v. p. 20. e Claud, ibid, p 76. f Idem ibid. & de lauA 
sJtil. li.p. 1 go. Orof. l.vii. c 36. p. 221. 
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two- him to reftore Africa to its lawful fovereign £ . Symma- 
chus at the fame time wrote to Arcadius, probably by order 
and in the name of the fenate, exhorting him not to quarrel, 
but to live in friendfhip and amity, with his brother h . In 
the mean time, a famine began to rage in Rome, Gildo not 
fuffering any corn to be conveyed thither from Africa. Two 
fleets were therefore equipped with great expedition, the one 
to be employed againft Gildo, and the other in bringing corn 
and other provifions to Rome from Gaul and Spain The 
former failed this year, and, with a feafonable fupply, quieted 
the populace, ready to rife ; but the latter could not be 
equipped till the following year. During thefe warlike pre- 
parations, died the celebrated bifhop of Milan St. Ambrofe, d i t e ",. Am . brofe 
by no one more regretted than by Stilicho, who, looking 
upon the death of that prelate as the greater! misfortune that 
could befal Italy, had, upon the firPn news of his illnefs, 
caufed public prayers to be offered for him in all the churches 
of Milan k . Honorius continued this whole year at Milan. 
Some of his laws are indeed dated from Rome ; but that is 
generally thought to be a miftake K By one of thefe fet up Some Jaws 
in the fquare of Trajan on the ninth of March, he forbids -n-ftsd this 
the Romans to follow in their drefs foreign fafhions m , for it year, 
is to be obferved, that the Romans, by converfmg famili- 
arly with the Goths, grew, by degrees, fond of their fafhions, 
and began to adopt them ; which was looked upon as a fatal 
prelude to what happened foon after. A blind fubmifiion to 
the modes and fafhions of a foreign nation, has but too of- 
ten been the forerunner of a more dreadful flavery : may it 
not prove fuch in our days ! By another law, he confirms 
all the privileges and exemptions, which his predeceflbrs, 
moved by a due refpecr for religion, had granted to the 
churches, to the ecclefiaftics, and particularly to the bifhop 
of Rome n . In the eafl, Arcadius, by a law dated the firft 
of April, commanded all the Appollinarian teachers to be 
banifhed Constantinople, and the houfes where they had held 
their private aflemblies to be confifcated °. That of the 
feventeenth of June forbids any one to infult the Jews, or 
K 3 their 
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their patriarch, whom he had honoured the preceding year' 
with the title of illuftrious, which was given to the firft offi- 
cers of the empire p . The law dated the firft of July, ex- 
empts the minifters of their religion from the fame burdens, 
from which thebifhops, priefts, and deacons were exempted 
By a law dated the eighth of November, Arcadius comman- 
ded all domeftics, whether free-born or (laves, to be fenten- 
ced to death, who mould inform againft their mailers, except 
in cafes of treafon r . This year, on the feventeenth of June, 
Flaccilla the emprefs Eudoxia was delivered of a daughter, named 
Flaccilla from the emperor's mother, and diftinguifhed with 
the title of nobiliffima, or moft noble s . 

The following year 398, when Honorius wasconfulthe 
fourth time, with Eutychianus, who entered upon that dig- 
nity at Comtantinople, Stilicho purfued with the utmoft vigor 
his warlike preparations againft Gildo ; but was greatly at a 
lofs how to manage that expedition with fuccefs, and whom 
to truft with the command of the troops. But from this 
perplexity lie was foon delivered by the feafonable arrival in 
Italy of Mafcezel, brother to Gildo, who gave, him a true 
account of the ftate of affairs in Africa, and fuggeftcd to 
him the moft proper mains for fuppreffmg the rebellion. 
Mafcezel was not only a chriftian, but a perfon of extraor- 
dinary piety ; and therefore could not by any means be pre- 
vailed upon to join his brother in the rebellion, who there- 
upon refolved to murder him ; but he, by a timely flight, 
defeated his wicked defign \ Gildo, however, vented his 
rage on the two fons Mafcezel had left behind him, caufing 
them both to be put to death, and leaving their mangled 
bodies to be devoured by the wild beafls. Stilicho, not 
doubting but, to revenge the death of his children, and the 
attempt upon his own life, he would carry on the war with 
vigor, and ferve the republic with unfhaken fidelity, com- 
mitted to him the whole management of the intended expe- 
Mafcezel dition againft his brother 11 . Zofimus writes, that Mafcezel 
G°\b * ifnt was att:en ded by a very numerous army w ; but Orofius £ 
.jtgami him. and the chronicle of Alexandria y afturc us, that it was but 
five thoufand ftrong. Their authority is confirmed by Clau- 
dia!) 
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dian who fays, that Stilicho made {mail preparations for 
this firft expedition, but had in readinefs another fleet, and 
a more renowned general, to be employed, in cafe any mis- 
fortune mould befal the firft y . That poet names the feveral 
corps, or, as we may now call them, regiments, of which 
Mafcezel's army was compofed z . It embarqued at Pifa, and 
putting to fea, tho' a ftorm, if we may depend upon a poet % 
was then apprehended, fleered along the eaft coaft of Sardi- 
nia, and landed fafe in Africa. Mafcezel, without lofs of 
time, led his troops againft Gildo ; and falling upon him Gildo 
before he could draw up his army, gained, after a bloody and ™f r ^ 
obftinate fight, a complete victory. Thus Zofimus b . But u ~ " a 
Orofius c , Marcellinus d , and Paulus Diaconus e , afcribe this 
fuccefs to the miraculous afliftance of St. Ambrofe, who, 
appearing to Mafcezel, afTurcd him, that in three days time 
he mould gain a complete victory, in the very place where he 
was then encamped. Hereupon he continued, fay they, in 
the fame poft ; and the third clay, after having fpgnt the 
preceding night' in praying, and finging hymns with fomc 
holy hermits, whom he had brought with him from the 
ifland Capraria, now Capraia, he faw himfelf furrounded on 
all fides by the numerous forces of the enemy ; but net in 
the leaft daunted, he marched againft them with his fmall 
army in battle-array. His piety prompted him to try firft, 
whether he could by fair means bring them back to their 
duty ; but one of the ftandard-bearers anfwering him with 
great arrogance, he drew his fword, and wounded him in 
the arm ; which obliged him to lower the enfign. The other 
ftandard-bearers, imagining he had fubmitted, ftrove who 
mould be the firft in following his example, and lowering 
their enfigns threw themfelves at the feet of Mafcezel. Some 
of the barbarians, however, encouraged by Gildo, attempted 
to make a ftand ; but were foon put to the rout. Thus were 
feventy thoufand men, fays Orofius, defeated by five thou- 
fand, without any ftratagem or treachery, nay, and almoft 
without bloodfhed. This miraculous fuccefs, continues that 
writer, would hardly be ciedited, were there not manyper- 
fons ftill living, who were eye-wittnefles of it f . Paulinus 
allures us, that he had this account from Mafcezel's own 
mouth, after his return to Milan s. However, we will not 
K 4 take 
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take upon us to prefer it to that of Zofimus. Gildo made 
his efcape, and reaching the fea, went on board the firft veilel 
he found ; but being by a contrary wind driven into the 
Gib is harbour of Tabraca near Hippo in Africa, he was there ap* 
t.*k«-n, but prehended, expofed to the infults of the populace, and then 
hn.i- o' Sm tnrown mt0 prifon, where he ftrangled himfelf, to avoid a 
himk.n more cruel and ignominious death h . Upon the defeat and 
death of Gildo, all Africa fubmitted anew to Honorius. 
Claudian, who omits no opportunity of flattering his great 
hero Stilicho, afcribes the whole fuccefs of this expedition to 
the prudence and vigilance of that minifter. He wrote a 
poem on the war with Gildo ; but that piece is imperfect, 
fmce the poet leaves the Roman fleet on the coaft of Sardinia 
in their way to Africa. The leading men of Gildo's faction 
were fent to Rome, to be tried there ; and fome of them 
were publicly executed. Optatus, bifhop of the Donatifts 
at Tamugadi in Numidia one of Gildo's moft zealous 
partizans, d»ed in prifon. As feveral innocent perfons were, 
as it frequently happens on fuch occafions, accufed, and 
dragged to prifon, Honorius, by a law addrefled to Victor 
proconful of Africa, put a flop to fuch unjuft profecutions, 
ordering falfe informers and witnefTes to be punifhed, accor- 
ding to the rigor of the feveral laws enacted againft them \ 
H'« e(Ve Gildo's eftate fell to the exchequer, and proved fo large, that 
a particular treafurer was appointed to manage it, with the 
title of comes Gildoniaci patrimonii, or count of Gildo's 
patrimony k . Africa being thus reftored to its former tran- 
quillity, Mafcezel returned to Italy, and was received at 
Milan by Stilicho, in appearance with the greateft demon- 
ftrations of friendfhip and efteem ; but the glory he had 
acquired by putting fo fpeedy an end to a war, which the 
mi.mter had fo much apprehended, giving him no fmall 
jealoufy, he refolved to difpatch without delay this new 
rival. Accordingly, as he was one day painng a bridge in 
the neighbourhood of Milan, Mafcezel, who attended 
him, with many other perfons of diftinction, was, by 
^ Private orders, pufhed into the river, and drowned J , 
"tc. di'-it"- Orofius writes, that Mafcezel, elated with his fuccefs, had 
s: r hys fajlen from his former piety, and even dragged from the 
t-.&is. " " altars 
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altars feveral criminals, who had fled to them for refuge; 
which that writer looks upon as an enormous* crime, and 
the true caufe of his unfortunate end m . About the time of 
the defeat of Gildo, Honorius married at Milan, Maria the H nor!us 
daughter of Stilicho by Serena, coufm-german to that the 
prince n . He was then but thirteen, and Maria not yet danrh'er of 
marriageable 0 ; whence fome authors pretend that the mar- StlIicho * 
riage was never confummated, fince Maria died very young 
long before the year 408 p . Claudian wrote feveral poems 
on this marriage q , which, according to him, was firft pro- 
pofed, nay, and commanded by Theodofius r . But his pre- 
dictions concerning the kings who were to proceed from it % 
/hew he was a poet, and not a prophet. By the defeat of 
Gildo, an entire harmony was re-eftablifhed between th$ 
two brothers, as that poet tells us 1 ; but the fame mifunder- 
ftanding continued between the two minifters, who never- 
thelefs agreed in plundering the unhappy people, and con- 
veying into their private coffers the whole wealth of the 
two empires Eutropius perfuaded Arcadius to name him, Eutropfc* 
tho' an eunuch, for the confulfhip of the enfuing year ; but confui. 
Stilicho would not fuffer him to be acknowledged in the 
weft w . Claudian writes, that when news of the confulate 
of Eutropius was brought to the court of Honorius, that 
prince was bufied with Stilicho in receiving thefubmiflions of 
the Alemans, Suevians, and Sicambrians ; in giving king* 
to fome j and commanding others to raife levies for recruit- 
ing his armies \ Whether this may be founded on truth, 
or ought to be looked up*on only as a poetical fiction, we 
will not take upon us to determine. The fame poet, in 
enumerating the great things Stilicho had performed by him- 
felf or others before his confulfhip, that is,- before the year 
400, fays, that he fuccoured Britain, attacked by the neigh- SriKcfto 
bouring nations, namely by the Scots, who, arming all p t ™£f S fo * 
Ierne or Ireland againft it, had covered the fea with their of Briton 
fleets j that he put it in a condition not to fear their arrows, *& in{[ th « 
nor the efforts of the Pids j and that he had fecurcd the Bri- ^ si x »* 
tifti coaft againft the defcents of the Saxons, which the inha- 
bitants apprehending before were conftantly on their guard ; 

through 
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through fear of a furprize y. He adds elfewhere z , that the 
Saxons being overcome, the fea was quiet ; that the Picls 
having loft their ftrength, Britain was delivered from her 
fears. The learned Uiher afcribes to Stilieho the eftablifliing 
of a legion in Britain, to defend it againft the Picls, the Scots, 
and the Saxons a . This legion is mentioned by Claudian b . 
About the fame time, a proper officer was appointed to 
guard the coaft againfc the attempts of the Saxons, wi:h the 
title of comes limitis Saxonici, or count of the Saxon coaft, 
that is, of the coaft over againft the country of the Saxons c . 
Ejrthouakr-- ^ n tne ea ^' c ^' cs °^ Conftantinople and Chalccdon were 
anj o.her fhaken with violent earthquakes ; feveral buildings were con- 
e ? bmitics in fumed with lightning ; and the fea, breaking in upon the 
tiu eafi. j anc i[ 5 j-jjj w h 0 i e countries under water. Claudian mentions 
feveral other prodigies, which were all the forerunners, fays 
>»thcpoct 3 of a prodigy never before heard of, viz. an eunuch 
conful d i for the following year 390, Eutropius prevailed 
upon Arcadius to create him a patrician, to honour him 
with the title of father to the emperor, and to raife him to 
the confular dignity. He was the firft and the laft eunuch 
that ever held, or rather disgraced, the fofces. His image, 
with the enfigns of his dignity, was carried as it were in tri- 
umph, through all the cities of the eaft ; but Stilieho refuf- 
ing to acknowledge him in the weft, Manlius Thcodorus 
alone is named conful in fome fafti, and in the laws of Ho- 
norius. Some writers, miftaking his two names for the 
names of two different perfons,, mark Manlius or Mallius, 
Manltoi anc * Theodorus, as confuls of this year c . Manlius Theo- 
ThiT.d»nn do: us is famous from the praifes beftowed upon him by Clau- 
coijTuim the jj ar)5 j n a p 0em which he wrote on his confulfhip f ; and by 
St. Auftin, who, having known him at Milan in 384, in- 
fcribed to him in 38", his book de beatavita, of a happy life, 
which he publimed loon after his converlion Claudian 
does not commend him on account of his "family, but for his 
learning, his eloquence, and his vbtuA After he had pleaded 
fome time at the bar, he governed, firft part of Libya, in qua- 
lity of proconful of Africa, and afterwards Macedon ; whence he 
wasjcalied to court,and created quaeftor,whoieprovince itwas to 

draw 
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draw up the laws that were enacted by the emperor. To 
this dignity he was raifed by Gratian in 380 '. Upon the 
death of that prince, he withdrew from public affairs, and led 
a retired life, till he was recalled to court by Honorius, or 
rather by Stilicho, who appointed him prefect of Gaul in 395, 
and prefect of Italy in 397 k . Symmachus beftows great 
enctjmiums upon him 1 ; and St. Auftin, who informs us 
that he was a chriftian, extols his modefty, his learning, his 
eloquence, and generofity m . Claudian, in the poem he 
wrote on his confulfhip, admires his integrity, moderation, 
affability, and other virtues n ; but elfewhere °, devefting 
himfclf of the chat after of a panegyrift, he owns, that Italy 
would have reaped greater advantages from the prefecture of 
Theodorus, had lie fl-jpt lefs. 

During the confulihip of Theodorus in the weft and 
Eutropius in the eaft, died Varanes, or Vararanes IV. king of 
Perfia, who during the eleven years of his reign, had lived in 
friendfhip with the Romans. He was killed, we know not Wanes 
upon what provocation, by his own fubjecls, and fucceeded ' :in s of 
by his brother Ifdegerdes, or, as Abulfaragius ftyles him, J^*'™":^ 
Yafdejird p . Eutychius, who calls him Al Aitham, fuppofes fuccccckd' by 
him to have been the fon of his predecefTor 1. He reigned Ifdegeruc*. 
twenty-one years, ever maintaining a friendly correfpon- 
dence with the Romans ; but was, according to Euty* 
chius, a prince of great feverity, or rather cruelty ; 
whence he was furnamed Al Aitham, or Athim, that 
is, the bad r . Procopius gives him a quite different cha- 
racter, defcribing him as a generous-fpiritcd prince He is 
famous in the hiftory of the church, on account of the per- 
fection which he raifed about the end of his reign againft, 
the chriftians in his dominions. The moft remarkable event 
that happened in the eaft during the confulfhip of Eutropius, 
was the downfal of that famous and powerful minifter, which 
Zofimus afcribes chiefly to Gainas. He had commanded 
the Goths, and other barbarians, under Theodofius ; and, 
after the defeat of Eugenius, reconducted theeaftern army to 
Arcadius, on which occaiion he caufed Rufinus to be cut in 
pieces, in the manner we have related above. For this emi- 
nent 
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nent piece of fervice he did not think himfelf fufficiently re- 
warded by Eutropius, who, as he ufed to brag, was indebted' 
to him for all his grandeur. From a common foldierhehad 
been raifed by Theodofius to the chief command of all the 
Goths, and other barbarians, in the Roman fervice, and by 
f. Eutropius, after the death of Rufmus, to the poft of general 

<kT-it';-^d of the Roman horfe and foot; but yet not fatisfied, and fcorn- 
v.-th Eutrc- ing to depend upon a Have and an eunuch, he refolved, by 
1>us * fome means or other, to difpatch him, hoping, if he were 
once removed, to fucceed him in his power and authority *. 
While he was pleafing himfelf with thefe thoughts, count 
Tarbigilcl, or Tribigild, who was by nation a Goth, and 
commanded a numerous body of his countrymen at Nicola 
in Phrygia, came to court ; and, after a (hort flay at Con- 
stantinople, was preparing to return to his quarters, highly 
difiatisned with the haughty behaviour and arbitrary conduct 
of the prime minifter, when Gainas, to whom he was allied, 
according to Socrates", refolving to improve his difcontent to 
the ruin of Eutropius, imparted to him the design he had 
formed againfr Eutropius, and encouraged him to fevolt, af- 
•p^r-.^iato faring him, that he would, to the utmoft of his power, aflift 
revolt- ant ^ lu PP°rt him under-hand. Tribigild, who was a man of 
great intrepidity and refolution, and ready to embarque in any 
defperate undertaking, immediately clofed with the propofal ; 
Tr'b ; p ; !d and returning to Nicola, took arms early in the fpring, pil- 
f'XvA ^ a S e< ^ t ^ iat anc * fe yera ' other cities in Phyrgia, and putting all 
p'rovi'-ic:?. t0 the fword who fell into his hands, without diftinction of 
fex, age, or condition, he threw the whole province of A- 
fia into the utmoft confufion, the inhabitants, ftruck with 
terror and difmav, abandoning their habitations, and flying 
for refuge to the mod: diftant provinces. When news of 
thefe diforders was brought to court, Eutropius endeavoured 
firft to gain Tribigild with large prefents, and great promifes; 
but finding he could not, by fair means, brffig him back to 
his duty, he difpatched a body of. troops againft him, under 
the conduct of one Leo, a perfon greatly attached to his inte- 
refl, but in every refpecl unfit for that command, Leo, hav- 
ing paffed the {freights of the Hellefpont, continued in 
that neighbourhood, not daring to encounter the enemy. 
Gainas, who pretended to be highly provoked againft 
Tribigild, on account of his revolt, was enjoined to 
guard Thrace and the fea-coaft, in order to prevent 
an irruption on that fide ; but he, keeping the whole 

time 
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time a private correfpondence with the rebels, inftead of de* 
fending Thrace, advifed Tribigild to march his forces withr 
out delay to the fea-fide, and, croffing the Hellefpont, to en- 
ter that province. Had his advice been followed, the rebels 
would have made themfelves matters of Conftantinople with* 
out oppofition ; but Tribigild, bending his march towards 
Pifidia, was met there by one Valentine, a citizen of Selga, 
at the head of a fmall body of flaves and peafants. Tribi- 
gild defpifed them at firfl ; but as they were well acquainted 
with that mountainous country, and had, by their frequent 
difputes with the robbers in thofe parts, learnt to make Hid- 
den onfets, and lay ambuflies, they cut off great numbers of 
his men, and at length fhut him up on all fides, in fuch 
manner, that no room being left for him to efcape, he muft h ra j U c°d 
inevitably have perimed, had he not, by a large fum, prevailed t0 grf . a t 
upon one Florentius, who guarded a narrow pafs called diifrefs. 
Coghlea, to withdraw, and fuffer him to retire. However, 
his men, by the ambufcades, frequent skirmifhes, and fudden 
onfets of the Pifidians, were now reduced to three hundred. 
With thefe he marched into the plain, where he was again 
fhut up between the two rivers Melane and Eurymedon. In 
this extremity, he found means to acquaint Gainas with the 
defperate pofture of his affairs, who thereupon, under colour 
of reinforcing Leo's army, detached a ftrong body of barba- 
rians, with private orders to join Tribigild ; which they did 
accordingly. With their afiiftance Tribigild opened himfelf 
a paffage out of Pifidia, and falling unexpectedly upon Leo, 
cut moft of his men in pieces, Leo himfelf, attempting to But efcap;* 
make his efcape, perimed among the marfhes w . From and dcfeats 
Pifidia, Tribigild returned into Phrygia, where Gainas, who j^inft torn 
had advanced into that province, as if he defigned to attack 
him, fuffered him to rage with greater fury than ever, mag- 
nifying, in all the letters he wrote to the emperor, his con- 
duct, his exploits, and the number of his troops, and fug- 
getting, that the only means to fave the empire from immi- 
nent ruin, was to comply with his demands, the chief of 
which was, that Eutropius, the author of all the prefent 9*;"*^* 
calamities, mould be delivered up into his hands. At the o°r* C 
fame time, news was brought to court of the death of Va- lutropias. 
ranes king of Perfia, and a report fpread, that his fucceffor 
was preparing to invade Syria. Upon this falfs alarm, and 

th* 
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the accounts that were by Gainas daily tranfmitted to Con- 
ftantinople of the progrefs made by Tribigild, fome were 
for recurring to Stilicho, and others for fatisfying the rebels, 
by facrificing the minifter to the welfare of the ftate*. 
Arcadius, who was under the greater! perplexity, chofe the 
latter ; and fending for Eutropius, caufed him to be Gripped 
of the confular enfigns, and difcharged him y . Thus Zofi- 
mus. But Socrates, Philoftorgius, Sozomen, and Chry- 
foflom, relate the downfal of Eutropius, without mention- 
ing either Gainas or Trigibild. Socrates only fays, that he 
had offended Arcadius z ; Sozomen, that he had affronted 
the emprefs a ; and Chryfofbm, who was then at Conftan- 
tinople, that he had injured the emperor b . Philoftorgius 
writes, that Eutropius having infolently threatened to drive 
the emprefs out of the palace, fhe went, with her two little 
daughters, Flaccilla and Pulcheria, in her arms, to throw 
herfelf at the emperor's feet, and demand fatisfi&ion. Ar- 
cadius, moved with the tears of his wife and children, 
„. h h remembered at length, that he was emperor ; and fending 
c.VracoUncI f° r Eutropius, difcharged him, and commanded him that 
icpoied. inftant to quit the palace ; which he did accordingly, with- 
out being attended by a frngle perfon, tho' he had been 
hitherto conftantly furrounded with crouds of pretended 
friends and adorers c , Claudian feems to favour the opinion 
of Zofimus ; for in the fecond book againft Eutropius, he 
defcribes at length the war of Tribigild, which would have 
been quite foreign to his purpofe, had it not had any con- 
nection with the downfal of Eutropius, which he mentions 
in his preface to that book. However, the poet, after 
having expatiated on that war, only defcribes the confter- 
ih takes nation it occafioned at Conftantinople, and introduces the 
^imyin e aft recurring to his hero Stilicho d . Perhaps he wrote, or 
c uu i. i nten j e( j t0 wr ite, a third book. Eutropius, thus difgraced, 
and apprehending his life to be in danger, took fancluary in 
a church. But the people exclaiming againft him in the 
theatre, and Gainas with the foldiery, preffing the emperor 
to reftore the Hate to its former tranquillity, by either putting 
to death or baniming the abhorred minifter, a band of fol- 
diers was fent to drag him from his afylum, fome of thofe 
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who had appeared all that time moft zealoufly attached 
to him, taking upon them that province c . But Chryfoftom, 
then biihop of Conftantinople, prefenting himfelf before - 
them, and'refolutcly declaring, that he would not fuffer them 
to profane the church, they feized him, and carried him to 
the emperor, who was by him prevailed upon to grant that 
protection to Eutropius, from which many guilty of fmaller Where he is 
crimes had, by his means, been excluded f .The next day, in- j^ ot J? edby 
credible multitudes of people flocked to the church, to have foftonu'*" 
the fatisfaclion of feing Eutropius, whom they all hated, 
devefted of his power, and, by -a juft retaliation, brought to 
that deplorable condition, to which he had reduced many of 
their friends and relations. On this occafion Chryfoftom 
made a fpeech to the aflembled multitude, on the vanity of 
all human grandeur, endeavouring at the fame time to awake 
in the hearts of his auditors fentiments of companion for the 
unhappy criminal. When he faw them begin to relent, he 
ended his fpeech, by exhorting them to go all in a body to 
the imperial palace, and, throwing themfelves at the prince's 
feet, to beg his life s. Whether they complied with this 
exhortation, v/e are no-where told. All we know is, that 
a few days after, Eutropius, having privately left his afylum, He is takes 
in order to make his efcape, was taken, and banifhed to the ln e " de: " 
ifland of Cyprus h . Zofimus writes, that when he was ba- m^ehis 
nilhed, he was allured, that his life fhould not be taken from efcape, and 
him [ ; and Claudtan, who wrote at the time they were con^ bani & etU 
dueling him to Cyprus, fays, that though he had caufed an 
eunuch to be beheaded, y-;t he mould not undergo the fame 
puriiihment k . The law has reached our times, by which Area- 
dius confifcated his eft-ate, dripped him of the dignity of great 
chamberlain, degraded him from the rank of patrician, and or- 
dered his name to be erafed where-ever he was ftyled confui, 
his ftatues to be pulled down, and his images to be removed. By 
the fame law Aiirelian, the praefe&us prae'eorio, is einjoined 
to caufe him to be conducted under a guard to the ifland of 
Cyprus, and to be there narrowly watched, left he mould 
raife new disturbances K This law is dated the feventcenth 
of January of the prefent year; which muft certainly be a 
miftakc, fince ail hiftorians agree, that he was banifhed after 
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the revolt of Tribigild, who took arms in the fpring. Chry- 
foftom gives us room to believe, that feveral other perfon* 
were bartifhed with Eutropius m ; and truly a favourite fel- 
dom falls alone. However, his fifter, tho' very rich, was 
differed to continue at Conftantinople n . Gainas, not yet 
^w^trief fetish, caufed feveral charges to be brought againft him ; 
aniex:cutcd. upon which he was conducted from the ifland of Cyprus to a 
place called Parity chium, between Chalcedon and Nicome- 
dia, where he was tried by the prefect Aurelian and feveral 
other perfons of diftinction, who, upon his being convicted 
of having in his confulfhip made ufe of ornaments peculiar to 
the imperial dignity, condemned him, and he was beheaded 
on the laft day of the prefent year °. Zofimus, who pre- 
tends he had been promifed his life upon oath, fays, that, to 
cover that perjury, they gave out, that the oath was only 
with refpecl to Conftantinople, and caufed him* to be be- 
Mnny tem- headed at Chalcedon p . This year is remarkable in the 
pk< pulled hiftory of the church, for the many temples that were de- 
down, molilhed both in the eaft and weft, and the fevere laws that 
were enacted by the two princes againft all manner of idola* 
trous worfhip ; which may be faid to have given the laft 
blow to the pagan fuperftition. The temples, fays Tiro Prof- 
per in his chronicle, were this year demolifhed throughout 
the Roman world t. By a law dated the thirteenth of July, 
Arcadius commanded all the temples throughout his domini- 
ons to be pulled down, not only in the cities, but likewife in 
the country r ; and by another dated the -firft of November, 
the materials were to be employed in repairing the bridges, 
highways, aqueducts, and the walls of the cities s . By other 
laws, all manner of fuperftitious worfhip was forbidden, both 
in public and private, under the fevereft penalties, and the 
priefts and minifters of the idols deprived of all the privileges 
granted them by former princes l . In the weft Honorius 
enacted a law, dated the twenty-ninth of January of 
this year 399, forbidding heathenifh facrifkes on pain 
of death, and commanding the temples to be every-wherc 
pulled down, and the ftatues of the idols to be broken 
in pieces, that no footfteps might remain of the antient 
fuperftition u . Notwithftanding this law, feveral temples were 
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spared at the requeft of the bifhops, who begged them, and 
confecrated them to the wcrfhip of the true God. Among The ^P 1 * 
thefe was the famous temple of the goddefs Cceleftis, the a ° t Q*lf" 9 
chief deity of Carthage, orte of the moft ftately edifices in tamed in** 
the whole empire ; for it is faid, with the buildings belonging «h»ch. 
to it, to have taken up the fpace of two miles, the whole be- 
ing inclofed by a wall of an extraordinary height and beauty. 
This temple was with great pomp and folemnity con- 
fecrated on Eafter^day by Aurelius, biftiop of Carthage, 
J attended by feveral other bifhops, and an incredible multitude 
of chriftians, who had flocked from all parts to aflift at that 
ceremony w . Befides the deftrudtion of feveral temples re* 
corded by the ecclefiaftic writers, nothing happened this year 
in the weft* which hiftorians have thought worth tranfmitting 
to pofterity* Honorius Was, as appears from the dates of his 
laws, on the twenty-ninth of January at Ravenna, from the 
fixteenth of February to the fourth of June at Milan, at 
Brixio or Brefcia on the fixth of June, at Verona in July, 
in Auguft at Padua, and at Altini in September ; whence he 
returned to Milan, and there pafTed the winter *. 

The next confuls were Stilicho and Aurelianus; the latter 
entered upon this new dignity at Constantinople, and the for- *n(aU 
mer at Milan* with the greateft pomp that had ever been 
feen in that city y. In the eaft no advantage accrued to the 
public from the death of Eutropius, the emprefs Eudoxia, a 
bold, enterprifing, and avaricious woman, as Zofimus ftyles 
her, having, upon the downfal of that minifter, gained an 
abfolute afcendant over her hufband. She was conftantly be- 
fet by women, eunuchs, and informers, who prompted her 
to fuch crying ac~ts of violence and injustice, that every good 
man wifhed for death, to avoid feeing fuch enormous difor- 
ders 2 . In the mean time, Gainas, having concluded a pre- G ^ 
tended peace with the rebels, began to march back to Con- Tribigild" 
ftantinople, followed by Tribigild, whom he joined at Thy- join their 
atira, where they both agreed to march to Sardis in Lydia, fo ™£ an * 
and plunder that metropolis ; but not being able to pafs the JewaY 
rivers that were fwelled by the heavy rains, they parted once provinces* 
more ; and bending their march to the fea, Tribigild took 
his rout towards Lampfacus on the Hellefpont, and Gainas 
towards Chalcedon, allowing their foldiers to plunder all the 

countries 

w Profp. chron. p. 149, 150. x Cod. Theod. chron. p. 
Ho, Hi, 147. y Sym. 1. iv. ep. 31 p. 161, 2 2'of. p, 
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countries through which they pafTed. Their approach caufed 
a general confirmation at Conftantinople ; nay, the whole 
empire feemed to be in imminent danger. As Arcadius had 
no troops to make head againft them, and prevent their en- 
tering Thrace, he was advifed to fend deputies to Gainas, 
and to fave the empire from utter ruin, by granting him what 
ever he demanded. Gainas, with great infolence, required 
three of the moft eminent raen in the ftate, whom he thought 
capable of thwarting his ambitious defigns, to be delivered 
up to him, in order to be put to death. Thefe were Satur- 
ninus, who had been conful in 383, and employed for the 
fpace of thirty years in public affairs; Aurelianus, this year** 
conful, who had been prefect of Conftantinople in 393, and 
the preceding year the praefeclus prcetorio; and John, fecre* 
Arcadius ter y to the em P eror > an( * in whom the prince repofed great 
forced to truft a . The emperor complied, tho* much againft his will, 
comply with with this arrogant and tyrannical demand, thofe three illuftri* 
demands* ous P er ^ ons r cquefting him of their own accord to facrifice 
them to the public welfare b . With the emperor's confent 
they left Conftantinople, and prefented themfelves before 
Gainas, encamped in the neighbourhood of Chalcedon, who 
immediately ordered them to be beheaded, but changed the 
fentence of death into that of perpetual banilhment, when 
the executioner had already lifted up his arm to difchargethe 
fatal blow c . They were chiefly indebted to Chryfoftom for 
their lives, which were granted them at his interceflion d , 
They were all three fent under a guard towards Epirus; but 
having, either by corrupting the Goths that guarded them, 
or by fome other means, made their efcape, they appeared, 
when leaft expected, at the court of Conftantinople, to the 
great joy of the emperor and the whole city e . Zofunus i* 
the only writer who mentions John among thofe whom Gab 
nas demanded; all other writers fpeak only of Aurelianus and 
Saturninus. Gainas, not yet fatisfied, demanded a conference 
with the emperor in perfon ; and with this demand too the 
him in per- emperor was obliged to comply, palling for that purpofe over 
fcn ' to Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood of which city he had an 

interview with Gainas, in the church of St. Euphemia, 
where it was agreed, that both Gainas and Tribigild mould 
lay down their arms, and return, if they pleafed, to Com 

llantinoplej 

a Zof. p. 793— -79v Zof 1. viii. c. 4. p. 760. Socr. 1. vi. c. 
6.p 306. Synef. ep. xxxi, xxxiv, xxxviii. p. 177 — 179. b Socr. 
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ftantinople ; and that the former, befides the command of all 
the Goths in the Roman fervice, (hould have that of the Ro- 
man horfe and foot, with the conmlar ornaments, and ah 
authority almoft unbounded p. We find nothing henceforth 
in hiftory relating to Tribigild, except that he periftied in 
Thrace foon after q . AsforGainas, upon his return to Con- 
ftantinople, he demanded a church in that city for the Arians, 
whofe doctrine was held by him, and moft of the Goths his 
countrymen. The timorous emperor, not daring to give 
him an abfolute denial, referred him to Chryfoftom, bilhop 
of the city, who (hewed him the edict of the emperor The.- The , m 
odofius, forbidding all heretics and fectaries to hold any af- pidity of St. 
femblies in the city. Gainas replied, that the fervices he had Chryfoftomi 
rendered the empire deferved at lead one church, in which 
he and thofe of his perfuafion might have the free exercife of 
their religion. To this the prelate replied boldly, that his re- 
wards had already exceeded his deferts ; that from the mean 
condition of a common foldier, he had been raifed to the 
high ftation of commander in chief of all the Roman forces ; 
and ought to be fatisfied with the honours he enjoyed, with- 
out demanding what could not be granted without a notori- 
ous breach of the laws. Gainas-, finding he had not to deal 
with an Arcadius, but a Chryfoftom, thought it advifeable to 
drop his demand r . Socrates and Sozomen mention a church 
in Conftantinople belonging to the Goths s ; but they mui 
be underftood not of the Arian, but the orthodox Goths, fince 
Marcellinus, a zealous catholic, ftyles it in his chronicle tc our 
church.'* However the Arians were, it feems, at this time 
allowed to affemble without the walls of the city l . About 
this time* appeared over Conftantinople a comet of unufual 
magnitude, portending, as was faid, the great danger the 
city was in from the perfidioufnefs of Gainas. For that bar- 
barian, who commanded in chief the armies of Arcadius, 
having filled Conftantinople with his Goths, and removed 
from thence all the Roman troops, formed a defign of feizing 
iirft the wealth of the bankers, and then fetting fire to the 
palace. But this wicked project being fruftrated by a mira- Gainas forma 
cle, which the reader will find related at length by Socrates u , Jj^ 8 "^ 
Sozomen w , and Philoftorgius *, he withdrew from the city {UmiLpJeT 
L 2 on 

p Idem, p. 794.. Socr. p 306, 307. Soz. p. 761. Theodor. 1. 
v. c 32. p 744. q Philof. 1. xi. c. 9. p 551. r Philof. 1. 
xi. c. 8 p. 531. Soz. p. 761. Theodor p. 774, 775. 5 Socr. 
P- 308. Soz. p. 762. 1 Theod. 1. v. c. 30. p. 743- Soz p. 
7oi- u Socr. 1. vi. c. 6 p. 307. * Soz. 1. via. c. 4. p. 762. 
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on the tenth of July, as it were to take the air, fays Zofi- 
mus y, or to perform his devotions, as we read in Socrates z , 
in the church of St. John Baptift, feven miles from the city, 
pretending to be pofTeffed, fay Sozomen * and Socrates b , 
with an evil fpirit. He left in the city the greater part of the 
Goths, with private orders to fall upon the inhabitants imme- 
diately after hisdeparture,andtogivehim afignal, thathe might 
return and join them with thofe who attended him c . Gainas 
defeated his own deftgn, according to Zofimus, by returning 
to force the gate before the fignal agreed on ; which alarmed 
the city (l . Socrates e and Sozomen f write, that the foldiers 
who guarded the gates, obferving thofe, who went out with 
hifaucmp" Gainas, loaded with arms, which they endeavoured to con- 
ceal, attempted to flop them. Hereupon the Goths, hav- 
ing killed feveral of the guards, opened themfelves a way 
fword in hand ; but the citizens, in the mean time, taking 
the alarm, flew to arms ; and Arcadius, acquainted with 
what had happened, declared Gainas a public enemy, and 

«ijikcred orc * erec * a ^ tne Goths m c ty t0 ^ e P ut to ^ e f w ord. 

Upon this Gainas returned in great hafte ; but not being able 
to force the gate, which he found barricaded, and defended 
by a numerous body of citizens, he was obliged to drop the 
enterprize, and retire. Philoftorgius fuppofes him to have 
been ftill in the city, and to have retired in the night g . What 
happened the day following, we are no- where told ; but the 
day after, the twelfth of July, the citizens fell upon the 
Goths, who were ftill remaining in the city to the number of 
feven thoufand, and cut moft of them in pieces ; the reft, 
over-powered with numbers, took fancluary in the church 
of their nation, which ftood clofe to the palace 3 but the ci- 
tizens having obtained leave of the emperor to attack them 
even in their afylum, they firft: uncovered the roof; and after 
having for fome time plied them warmly with mowers of darts 
and arrows, they fet fire at laft to the church, which was 
reduced to afhes, with all who were in it h . This was looked 
upon, fays Zofimus, by every good chriftian as an enormous 
crime'. Gainas, highly provoked atthemafTacre of hisfriends and 

He ravages countrymen, pulled oft'themafquej and makingopen war upon 
the ftate , ravaged all Thrace ; but not being able to make him- 

felf 

y Zof 1. v p. 79-. z Socr. p. 307, 308. a Soz. d. 762. 
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felf mafter of a Tingle city there, the inhabitants, who were 
accuftomed to fuch incurfions, having learned how to defend 
their walls, how to fally out, and diftrefs the enemy, he 
left that province, and marched into the Cherfonefus, with 
a defign to crofs the {freights of the Hellefpont, and enrich 
himfelf and his army with the fpoil of Afia. But Fravitus, 
who commanded in thofe parts, having allembled in great 
hafte a confiderable number of vefTels, attacked him in his 
paflage ; and being favoured by the wind, obliged him to re - 
turn to the coaft whence he had failed, with the lofs of many 
thoufands of his men, cither killed or drowned K Fravitus ^f"^ 
was himfelf a Goth, and a pagan, according to Zofimus k , 1™^"^. 
but greatly attached to the Roman intereft, having married vitus. 
a Roman of diftin&ion in 380, and ever fince that time ferv- 
ed the empire with great fidelity. He was one of the chiefs 
of thofe Goths, who, being driven out of their own country 
by the Hunns, were allowed by Theodofius to fettle in 
Thrace. Eunapius writes, that foon after he killed with his 
©wn hand Eriulphus, another of their chiefs, becaufe he was 
for taking arms againft Theodofius, purfuant to an oath, by 
which they had all bound themfelves, before they left their 
own country in 376, to do the Romans, however kindly by 
them received, all the mifchief that lay in their power As 
he was a man of great courage, a ftricl obferverof military 
defcipline, vigilant, and indefatigable, he had been employed 
on feveral occafions, and acquitted himfelf in every com- 
mand with great reputation : he had lately cleared the eaft of 
the robbers who had long infefted it, roving up and down the 
country in great bodies m . However, he was fufpected of 
having fuffered Gainas and the reft of his countrymen to 
cfcape, when he might have eafily cut them all off : But 
Zofimus n , and mod hiftorians, clear him from this charge, 
which feems the more groundless, as he was for his conduct 
on that occafion rewarded the following year with the con- 
fulihip. From the Cherfonefus, Gainas returned to Thrace, 
and was there, according to Socrates and Sozomen °, cut Hii death.- 
in pieces, with all his men, by the Romans, who purfued 
him. Zofimus wiites, that after he had mafliicred all the 
Romans whom he found in his armv, left they mould betray 
him, he paffed the Danube, being defirous to end his days 
in the antient country of the Goths. But Uldes or Ukiin, 
L 3 king 
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king of the Hunns, then matters of thofe countries, thinking 
it highly impolitic to receive into his dominions fo renowned 
a commander, with an army of his own nation, met him 
with all his forces on the frontiers, gave him battle, and, 
after a fharp difpute, put him and all his men to the fword. 
His body being found, ,Uldes caufed his head to be cut off, 
and fent it to Arcadius?, who received it at Conftantinople 
Eud- xia on ^ c third of January of the enfuing year 401 q . During 
ci erred thefe troubles, Eudoxia, who had been hitherto diftin- 
Augufta, guifoed only with the title of NobilifTima, received that of 
Augufta on the ninth of January ; on which occafion me 
caufed her image to be carried through all the provincsof 
the empire, to receive the fame honours that were paid to 
the images of the emperors. This no emprcfs before her 
had prefumed to do ; whence many complained of it as an 
innovation, and among the reft Honorius, in a letter which 
he wrote to his brother r . But not many years after, the 
empreffes claimed the fame honours ; nay, and affumed the 
fame titles of pious, happy, moft pious, perpetual, victorious, 
&c. that were given to the princes their hufbands. On the 
burn dU tn * r< * °^ ^? r ^ of ^ y ear > Eudoxia was delivered of Arca^ 
dia, her third daughter 8 . In the beginning ©f this year, the 
city of Conftantinople was fhaken with violent earthquakes* 
which lafted three days ; on which occafion great numbers 
of pagans demanded and received the facrament of baptifm K 
During the above-mentioned difturbances raifed by Gai- 
nas in the eafl, the weftern provinces, efpecially Italy, were 
alarmed by a fudden irruption of the barbarians, under the 
conduct of the celebrated Alaric, and Radagaifus king of the 
Hunns. O f the former we have already made frequent men- 
tion ; but as he is to ad a chief part in the hiftory of Hono* 
rius's reign, we fhall here acquaint our readers with what we 
have copied from the beft writers concerning a man fo fa-* 
mous in the records of thofe times. Alaric was by nation a 
b^h^nf'' Goth, born in the ifland of Peuce at the mouth of the Da- 
emn oymcnts nube, whence Claudian calls that river his paternal god u . He 
oi A:=xc. was not fprung from the family of the Amali, the moft il- 
lufrrious of the Gothiih nation, but from that of the Balthi, 
which held the fecond rank ; and to him, in particular, his 
countrymen had given the name of Bait, which in their 

language 
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language fignified bold and enterprifing w . Though Claudian 
introduces him fpeaking in the language of a pagan x , yet it is 
certain he was a chriftian, but an Arian, the do&rine of that 
herefiarch having prevailed among the Goths ever fince the 
year 375 r . Long before the year 410, in which he took 
Rome, he ufed to brag, that he would one day extend his 
conquefts to that great metropolis, purfuant to the prediction 
of an oracle *. This we learn of the poet Claudian, who 
little imagined then, that the prediction would ever be ful- 
filled. Prudentius likewife, who wrote fome years before 
Alaric took Rome, tells us, that he was often heard to fay, 
he mould one day fet fire to that city a . He paffed the 
Danube in 376, with his countrymen, driven out of their 
own country by the Hunns. Claudian fays, that he often 
engaged the imperial troops, and once fhut up the emperor 
Theodofius 'in the windings of the Hebrus in Thrace \ 
However, in 382, he fubmitted to him with the other Goths, 
and received lands in Thrace, where they were allowed to 
fettle, upon condition of their ferving, when wanted, in the 
Roman armies. Purfuant to this agreement, they attended 
Theodofius in his laft expedition againft the ufurper Eugenius 
in 364, on which occafion Alaric commanded a body of his 
countrymen c . He had no other rank in the beginning of 
the reign of Arcadius and Honorius ; whence Rufinus, find- 
ing him dinatisfied, eafily prevailed upon him to revolt, and 
plunder Greece in 395. Stilicho gained feveral advantages 
over him in Peloponnefus ; but fufFered him to efcape in 396, 
as we have related .elfewhere. Arcadius entered into a treaty 
with him, and appointed him general of the Roman troops 
in Eaft-Illyricum, which poft he held when Tribigild re- 
volted, that is, in 399. The Goths, who were fubjecl: to 
the empire, created him about the fame time, if Jornandes 
is to be credited, their chief and general, with the title of 
king of the Vifigoths d . The fame writer adds, that the 
Goths, defpifmg both Arcadius and Honorius, and difcon- 
tented becaufe they had not fent them the ufual prefents, be- 
gan to mutiny, and refolved to make war upon the empire, 
L 4 in 
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in order to enrich themfelves with the fpoils of fo many weal- 
He enters provinces e . Whatever was the motive that prompted 
Italy] with tnem to take arms, it is certain, that this year 400, the 
Ka-hgaifas, Goths, under the conduct of Alaric, and Radagaifus king of 
^ u1 f ; a > n s the Hunns, entered Italy in an hoftile manner on the fide of 
f. evinces/ Pannonia, leaving Sirmium on their right f . Jornandes 
writes, that they met with no oppofition g : according to St. 
Jerom, they befieged Aquileia ; and after having opened 
themfelves a way into Italy, they laid the country wafte far 
and near h . This happened the prefent year ; but they were 
ft ill in Italy in the beginning of the following year 401, for 
Paulinus, in his annual poem on the birth-day of Felix of 
Nola, the fourteenth of January, writes in 401, that the 
Goths and other foreign nations were {till purfuing their ra- 
vages in Italy \ As we have no diftincl account of this firft 
irruption of Alarie into Italy, we know not how it ended ; 
but as it feems altogether improbable, that he continued in 
that country till the battle of Pollentia, fought two years af- 
ter, in which no mention is m 2de of Radagaifus, we are in- 
clined to believe, that Stilicho induced them both, by feme 
He retires, means or other, to retire, and that Alaric returned about 

the end of the year 402. 
Theodofms The next confuls were Vicentius prefect of Gaul, and 
kin, Fravitus or Fravita, of whom we have fpoken above. This 
year is remarkable for the birth of Theodofius, the fon and 
iuccelTcr of Arcadius, born, according to Socrates k and the 
chronicle of Alexandria ] , on the tenth, according to Mar- 
cellinus, on the eleventh, of April, and, foon after his birth, 
declared Gefar m , and baptized with extraordinary pomp and 
folemnity. This year Arcadius publifhed a law forbidding 
any one to beg the eftates of condemned perfons, till two 
years after they had been eonfifcated n . The Euxine tea 
was this year frozen over for the fpace of twenty days °. A 
band of flaves and deferters pillaged part of Thrace, preten- 
ding to be Hunns : but Fravitas marching againft them, put 
moft of them to the fword, and difperfed the reft p. In the 
weft, Honoring by a law dated the twenty-firft of June, 
forgave all the debts owing to the exchequer before his firft 

confulfhip • 
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confulfhip ; that is, before the month of September 386. A f n inftance 
By the fame law, he ordered all profecutions and fuits for J ofi t ty 8 0 | eM " 
what was owing from that time, to the year 395, that is to Honorius. 
his acccflion to the empire, to be fufpended, till he had 
enquired into the circumftanees of the debtors q . The fol- 
lowing year, when Arcadius and Honorius were both confuls 
the fifth time, nothing remarkable happened in the eafr, 
except the promoting of young Theodofius to the imperial 
dignity ; which ceremony was performed with extraordinary 
magnificence in the palace of Hebdomon, on the tenth or 
eleventh of January 7 . In the weft, Alaric entered Italy Alaric entere 
anew. Ckudian who wrote a poem on this war, fuppofes, ItaI y ancw * 
that he fet out from ThelTaly • ; but Socrates tells us in a 
very confufed manner, that not prefuming to take upon him 
the title of emperor, he left Conftantinople, and upon his 
arrival in Illyricum, put all to fire and fword ; but as he was 
pifling out of ThelTaly into Epirus, he was attacked in the 
narrow panes of mount Pindus by the ThelTalians, who kil- 
lei three thoufand of his men in the neighbourhood of Nico- 
polis. Notwithstanding this lofs, he purfued his march, car- 
rying all before him What prompted him to thefe a£te of 
hcftility, we are no-where told. Claudian lays the whole 
blame on Alaric, charging him with treachery u . On the 
other hand Orofius accufes Stilicho, as if he had been the 
chief author of this war, and had provoked the Goths, by 
refufing to grant them certain lands, which they demanded 
upon terms very advantageous to the empire w . He hoped, 
fays that writer, when a war was once kindled in the bowels 
of the empire, to improve it to his own advantage, and fet- 
tle the fovereignty on his fon Eucherius x . Be that as it will, 
Alaric entered Italy in the latter end of the autumn, the win- 
ter being more favourable to his men, enured to a cold cli- 
mate, than to the Romans, not accu domed to bear the 
hardihips of war in that feafon r. He pafTed the Alps with- 
out oppoiition, the Roman troops being then employed in 
driving out a body of barbarians, who had made an irrup- 
tion into Rhcetia. As there v/as then no army in Italy to op- 
p r >fe him, he ravaged without controul the provinces of Ani rl7i S es 
Venetia and Liguiia which threw Rome itkli: into the utmoft p e ^ ces 

confirmation : with^t 
oppof.tion, 
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confternation : the walls of that metropolis were repairec 
with great expedition by Flavius Macrobius Longinianus, 
then prefect of the city z ; and the citizens, not being fuf- 
fered to retire with their families and effe&s, were bufied 
night and day in preparing arms, and putting themfelves in 
the beft pofturc of defence they could a . The court was na 
lefs alarmed than the people, Alaric threatening to befiegc 
the emperor himfelf, and force him to comply with his de- 
mands b . Honorius was for retiring into Gaul ; but Stilicho 
■Theonperor would neither fuffer him, nor his own wife and fon, to aban- 
xetiieito don Italy 0 . However, the emperor left Milan, and retired 
Ravenna. tQ R avenna9 which thenceforth became the ufual place oi 
his refidence d . The news of this irruption foon reached the 
moft diftant provinces of the eaft ; for we are told that this 
very year the chriftians of EdefTa in Mefopotamia, repairing 
to the church of St. Thomas, begged in their public prayers, 
that the Arian robber, who plundered Italy, might meet 
with the juft doom which had overtaken his countrymen of 
the fame feci:, meaning no doubt Gainas e . 

The next confuls were Theodofius Auguftus and Rumo- 
ridus. Who the latter was, we are no-where told ; but his 
name gives us room to think he was a Goth, probably in the 
fervice of Honorius ; for, generally fpeaking, one of the 
confuls belonged to the eaftern, and the other to the weftern 
empire. This year 403, Eudoxia was, on the tenth or ele- 
Ma»inafeorr. vent ^ °^ February, delivered of Marina, her fourth and M 
' daughter f , A ftatue of filver was erected to the emprefi 
on a column of porphyry, near the church of St. Sophia ; 
which occafioned a mifunderftanding between Eudoxia and 
St. Chryfoftom, bifhop of the city, who could not endure 
the profane fports that were exhibited before the ftatue at the 
very entry of the church &, Arcadius caufed likewife hii 
own ftatue to be placed on a column, which, according t< 
fome writers, was reared this year in the quarter of the cit; 
called Xerelophos, and is defcribed by Gyllius *. The fam 
year Arcadius built the city of Arcadiopolis in Thrace k , 0 

rathe 
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rather gave that name to the ancient city of Bergulae ! . To 
return to Italy, Stilicho, having in fome degree removed the 
young emperor's fears, fays Claudian, crofted the lake of 
Como, and palling the Alps in the depth of winter, entered 
Rhcetia, where, with his unexpected arrival, he alarmed the 
barbarians and not only obliged them to fue for peace, but 
perfuaded great numbers of them to join him. At the fame j^bLi aa 
time he difpatched meflengers to the troops that guarded the army, 
coaft of Britain, and the banks of the Rhine, ordering them 
to march immediately, and with all pofiible expedition, into 
Rhcetia. Upon their arrival, he commanded them to pur- 
fue their march into Italy ; but fet out himfelf before them, 
attended by a fmall number of troops in order to return 
with all fpeed to court. When he came to the Adda, he 
found the enemy encamped on the oppofite bank and matters 
of the bridge ; but not in the leaft daunted, he threw him- 
felf into the river as foon as it was dark, and forcing his way 
fword in hand through the midft of the barbarians, appeared 
unexpectedly at court to the inexpreffible joy of the emperor™. 
The troops arrived foon after out of Rhcetia ; and Stilicho, Andmtrches 
putting .himfelf at their head, marched againft the enemy ; »g*»nft 
but could not hinder Alaric from pafling the Po, and advan^ Thebattleof 
cing to Pollentia, now Pollenza, on the Tanaro in Pied* Pollentia. 
mont n , where the two armies engaged, almoft on the fame 
fpot, fays Claudian, where Marius had formerly defeated the 
Cimbrianfl 0 ; but he was therein miftaken, for the Cimbri* 
ans were overcome in the neighbourhood of Vercelli p. There 
is a great difagreement among authors in the accounts they 
give us of this battle: Jornandes writes, that Alaric having 
advanced to Pollentia, in virtue of a treaty, by which Ho- 
norius had yielded to him the provinces of Gaul and Spain, 
then held by the Vandals, Stilicho followed him, and with- 
out any regard to the faith of treaties, or law of nations, 
fell upon him, while he was under no apprehenfioit 
of an enemy % But it is certain, that the Van- 
dals had'not yet entered either of thofe provinces. Clau- 
dian, Cafliodorus and Prudentius fuppofe Stilicho to have 
been prefent, and to have commanded the army in perfon ; 
but Orofius tells us, that Saul, a pagan and barbarian, was 

vefted 
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veftcd with the chief command ; and that he, imagining the 
Goths, out of rcfpecl to their religion, (for they were forthe 
moft part christians, tho' Arians) would not fight onEafter- 
day, attacked them on that folemn feftival r . Jn the prefent 
year 403, Eafter fell on the twenty-ninth of March s ; which 
is agreeable to what we read in Claud ian, viz. that the war 
of Alaric began and ended with the winter l . In the Roman 
army ferved a body of Alan horfe, commanded by an officer 
of that nation, who advancing with more courage than pru- 
dence, was (lain at the head of his men ; which put them 
into no imall confufion : but Stilicho coming feafonably with 
the foot to their affiftance, the}'- rallied, and returned to the 
charge u , Claudian and Prudcntius w fuppofe the battle to 
have been gained by the Romans ; but Cafliodorus in his 
chronicle writes, that Stilicho and the Roman army were 
defeated, and put to fight; and Jornandcs, that the Goths, 
when furpriild by Stilicho, betrayed no fmaJl fear, but after- 
wards took courage, and put moil of his men to the fword, 
obliging the reft to fave thcmfelvcs by a precipitous and dis- 
orderly flight \ According to Orofius the Romans gained 
the battle; but were overcome after the victory The 
Romans, while victorious, forced and plundered the enemy's 
camp, in which they found the fpoils of feveral provinces, 
and ;he wife of Alaric, with his children and daughters-in- 
Abric fues i aWj w hom they took priiuners. Alaric was no fooncr infer- 
ior pwcw ^ ^ c j r misfortunes, than he fent deputies to Stilicho 
to fue for peace ; which was readilv granted him upon con- 
dition of his marching forthwith out of Italy z . Purfuant to 
this agreement, Alaric repalied the Po, and retired as far as 
Verona, where, in defiance of the late treaty, he began to 
plunder the country, and commit other acis of hoftility. 
Hereupon Stilicho detached againft him a ftrong body of bar- 
barians, by whom he was overcome and obliged to take refuge 
among the mountains. He endeavoured to pnfs the Alps, and 
feize on Gaul or Rhcetia; but found all the patTes guarded 
by Stilicho, who kept him blocked up, till moil of his 
Abandons men forfaking him, and joining the Romans, he thought it 
lu y, » d at lvifral:le to withdraw in the night-time, and return through 
Pannonia. ky- ways into Pannonia. Thus Ckudian a . Orofius writes, 

that 
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that the barbarians could not agree among themfelves ; that 
the Goths were divided into two factions ; and that the 
Alans and Hunns, who ferved under Alaric, often quarrelled, 
and deftroyed each other b . Italy being thus delivered from 
the barbarians, Honorius, to fatisfy the fenate and people of 
Rome, who, by frequent embaffies, had entreated him to 
honour their city with his prefcnee, left Ravenna, and fet 
out for that metropolis ; which he entered in triumph, Honoris 
having Stilicho with him in the chariot, about the beginning enters Rome 
of December. He was received with loud acclamations by m touaa P h ' 
the fenate in a body, by the nobility and people in their beft 
apparel. He would not fuffer the fenate to attend, according 
to cuftom, his triumphal chariot on foot ; but allowed his 
fifter Placidia, and Eucherius his brother-in-law, to pay him 
that honour c . While he was ftill at Ravenna, he fuppreffed He aboliflies 
and utterly abolifhed the mews of gladiators, which, tho* * hc ftewsof 
forbidden by Confhntine the Great in 325, had been tole- s ladiators * 
rated by his mcce/Tors, even by Theodofius himfelf, out of 
complaifance to the people, fond beyond expreflion of that 
inhuman diverfion d . Theodoret writes, that an anchoret, 
by name Telemachus, attempting to prevent the gladiators 
from engaging in the amphitheatre at Rome, whither he was 
for that purpofe come out of the eaft, was by the incenfed 
populace Honed to death ; and hence Honorius, according 
to that writer, took occafion to (upprefs thofe fports Be 
that as it will, they were forbidden after the battle of Pollen- 
tia, as appears from Prudentius f , and before Honorius's tri- 
umphal entry into Rome ; fmcc Claudian, in defcribing the 
fhews that were exhibited on that occafion, makes no men- 
tion of gladiators g . 

The following year 404, Honorius was conful the fixth 
time, with Ariftaenetus, of whom we find no further men- 
tion in hiftory. The emprefs Eudoxia died this year of a The emprefs 
mifcarriage, onthefixth of October, a few days after me had Eudo iiadief * 
prevailed upon the weak prince her husband to banifh St. 
Chryfoftom, whom me had for fome time perfecuted with 
great bitternefs, on account of his reflecting in his fermons, 
as me imagined, and perhaps not without rcafon, on her 
conduct, and his exclaiming again{l the profane lports that 
were exhibited before her ftatue, which flood near the 

church. 
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church. On the very day he left Conftantinople, a fire 
broke out in the great church, which entirely confumed it 
with the palace where the fenate ufed to affemble, and the 
neighbouring edifices. This calamity was imputed to the 
exiled bifhop's friends, and feveral of them were thrown 
intoprifon, and racked to death. But of thefe violent pro- 
ceedings againft Chryfoftom and his friends, the reader will 
find a diftincl: account in the ecclefiaftic writers \ The em- 
prefs was interred on the twelfth of October, in the church 
Moft of the of the Apoftles, where her tomb was to be feen many ages 
caftem after Before her death the Hunns had broken into Thrace, 
piovjnccj an( j lf aur j an robbers committed great diforders in Afia 
I&urian X anc * Syria. The former having pillaged great part of Thrace 
xobbers. and eaft Illyricum, retired of their own accord beyond the 
Danube, loaded with booty k . Againft the latter was fent 
Arbazacius, who cut great numbers of them in pieces, and 
ftiut them up on all fides ; but fuffered them in the end to 
efcape, being bribed by the large fums they offered him 
Suidas, who calls him a native of Ifauria, and a few lines 
after an Armenian, fays, that, fiom his infatiable rapaciouf- 
nefs and avarice, he was nicknamed Harpazacius, or the 
Harpy m . The Ifaurians, having now nothing to fear from 
Arbazacius, over-ran the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Lycaonia, Pifidia, Cappadocia, and Lower Syria, ex- 
tening their ravages to the frontiers of Perfia on one fide, 
and to the Euxine fea on the other, ranfacking every- where, 
and pillaging the open country, with the villages, and unfor- 
tified towns. They even pafled over into the ifland of Cy- 
prus, and caufed a general confternation in Phsenicia, Caria, 
Juda, and Jerufalem itfelf ; infomuch that the people were 
every-where bufied in building walls, in preparing arms, and 
putting themfelves in a pofture of defence : but, upon the 
approach of winter, they withdrew to their inacceflible 
mountains, with an immenfe booty, which they took care to 
(hare with Arbazacius n . In the weft, Honorius began his 
Honcrws h)s [ iX fa confulfhip at Rome, which is the fubjeel: of the poem 
fixth conful- t k at Q au( jian pronounced on occafion of that folemnity °. 
p The 
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The emperor continued at Rome at leaft till the fifteenth of 
July, as appears from the dates of fas iaws. From Rome The feat of 1 
he returned to Ravenna, and there fixed his refidence, not- the we ft«* 
withftanding the earneft entreaties of the inhabitants of Mi- t^sferred 
lan inviting him back to their city. From this time Ravenna to Ravcnnt. 
became the feat of the weftern Roman empire ; whence the 
country in which it flood was called Romania, which name 
jt ftill retains (N). 

The next confuls were Stilicho the fecond time, and An- 
themius, who was foon after appointed prefect of the eaft, 
and is mightily commended by St. Chryfoftom We fhall 
have frequent occafion to fpeak of him in the reign of Theo- 

dofius 



r Chryf. ep. 147. p. 780. 

fN) The city of Ravenna is faid by fome to have been found- 
ed by the Thefialians ; but Pliny calls it a colony of the Sabines. 
It was once reckoned amongft the cities of Umbria ; but after- 
wards became the capital of a particular province, called Flami- 
nia, and belonging to Cifalpine Gaul, and the vicarfhip of 
Italy (1). It was inclofedon all fides, either by the fea, by an 
arm of the Po, conveyed thither by Auguftus, or by marines, 
through which there was but one way, and that very narrow, 
leading to the city ; fo that it was, in a manner, apeninfula, and 
acceflible only on one fide (2 ) . The fea warned the walls of the 
city, and formed a fpacious harbour in which. two hundred and 
fifty mips could ride fafe f 3). Auguftus, and after him feveraj 
other emperors, kept conftantly two fleets for the defence of Italy, 
one of which was itationed at Ravenna on the Adriatic, and the 
other at Mifenum on the Mediterranean fea. But Jornandes, 
who was bifhop of Ravenna about the middle of the fixth cen- 
tury, tells us, that the harbour was then become a garden, and 
the city divided into three quarters, or rather cities, of which the 
higheft was ealled Ravenna, the fecond, in which was probably 
the imperial palace, Czefarea, and the third Claflis, becaufe in 
that place, then diftant three miles from Ravenna, was formerly 
the harbour with the fleet (4). A city, thus fituated amidft wa • 
ten and marines, could not be healthy ; but, on the other fide, 
it could not be eafily attacked, and might with great eafe be 
fuccoured by fea, affording at the fame time a fafe retreat into 
the eaft, when it could be no longer maintained. Thefe rcafons, 
without all doubt, prompted Honorius ro fix the feat of the em- 
pire there, notwithstanding the preffing and reiterated remon- 
ftrances of the inhabitants of Milan and Rome. 
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dofius II. This year the Mazichi and Auxonani, two natr 
/ ons of barbarians inhabiting the country between Cyrenaica 
and Tripolitana, laid Wafte great part of Egypt ^. Arcadiua 
was on the twelfth of June at Nice j on the tenth and twen- 
ty-third of July, and twelfth of Auguft, at Ancyra in 
Galatia, whence he returned in the beginning of autumn to 
Radagaifus Constantinople r . This year Italy was again alarmed with a 
em?™ Italy fudden irruption of barbarians, led by Radagaifus, or Rhodo* 
with a n«« gaifus, as the Greeks ftyle him. He was one of the kings or 
jmrous ar- Q f ^ Q ot h S) a p a g a n by religion^ and a fworn enemy 

to the Roman name s . He is by fome writers ftyled king of 
the Hunns l . He entered Italy, as we have obferved above, 
with Alaric, in the year 400, but returning afterwards beyond 
the Danube, he aflcmblcd an army, confining, according to 
Zofimus u , of four hundred thoufand, according to Orofius 
and Marceliinus w , of two hundred thoufand barbaiians, 
of the various nations dwelling beyond the Danube and the 
Rhine, who were then all blended under the common name 
of Goths*. The commanders, who were diftinguifhed 
with the title of lords, amounted, according to Photius a 
contemporary writer, to the number of twelve hundreds 
With this formidable hoft he broke fuddenly into Italy, vow- 
ing to facrifice to his gods, fays Orofius, all the Roman j 
blood he could fhed z . The news of his approach threw all 
Italy, and Rome itfelf, into the utmoft confirmation. As 
Radagaifus was a zealous worfhipper of the gods, and facri- 
ficed every morning to Jupiter, the pagans in Rome gave 
out, that he would, without all doubt, prevail, not fo much 
by his numerous forces, as the protection of the gods, whom 
the ungrateful Romans had banifhed from a city, which 
they had fo often defended. Unlefs the antient religion, faid 
they, be reftored, and chriftianity, the only caufe of our ca- 
lamities, utterly abolifhed, the city muft fall into the hands 
of the barbarians, who have the gods on their fide, whom 
we have forfaken a . With thefe complaints the whole city 
was filled, and the name of Chrift every -where blafphemed, 
as the true caufe of the prefent calamities b . In the 
mean time Stilicho, having afTembled at Pavia all the 
Roman forces, amounting to thirty legions, and reinforced 

them 
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them with great numbers of Goths, Hunns and Alans, un- 
der the command of Sarus a Goth, and Uldin king of the 
Hunns, he left that place, bending his march towards Hetru- 
ria, where Radagaifus was bufied in the fiege of Florence, 
which city was already reduced to the utmoft extremity. As 
Stilichocame unexpectedly upon the enemy, he immediately or- 
dered the Hunns, and other auxiliaries, to fall upon one of the 
three bodies into which he found their army divided.His orders 
were executed, and an hundred thoufand of the enemy cut 
in pieces, without the lofs of one man on the fide of the Ro- wh ; ch fJ 
mans c . Thus St Auftin, Zofimus and Profper. Radagaifus defeated by 
retired with the reft to the neighbouring mountains of Fefula?, Stilicho* 
where he was dofely befieged by Stilicho, and reduced, with 
his numerous army, to fuch extremity, that he attempted to 
efcape fecretly, and leave his men to the mercy of the Ro- 
mans j but, as all the pafe were well guarded, he fell in to 
Stilicho's hands, and was by his orders put to death foon after. Andhchim- 
His men, finding themfelves abandoned by their leader, and feif taken 
deftitute of all manner of provifions, fubmitted to the Romans p ^' ne ^ ^ 
in fuch numbers, that they were fold like beafts, in droves, pUkt ° 
at a crown a head d ; but, as by the famine that had raged 
among them while (hut up in the mountains, they had con- 
tracted an ill ftate of health, they all died in a few days. 
Orofius e and St. Auftin f afcribe this victory to a miracle. 

The following year Arcadius was conful the fixth time, 
with Anicius Probus, the younger brother of Olybrius and 
Probinus, confuls in 395 s . A dreadful fire happened this 
year at Conftantinople on the twenty-fifth of October h ; and 
Paleftine was infefted with fuch multitudes of grafhoppers, as 
quite darkened theflcy, and turned day into night. St. Jerom, ^^1$* 
who was then compofing his comments on the prophet Joel, multitudtsif 
writes, that, after they had done great mifchief, they were grafhoppe?*! 
driven by the wind, partly into the Dead fen, partly into the 
Mediterranean, and thrown foon after on both mores in fuch 
heaps, that they infected the air, and occafioned a plague *. 
This year Arcadius enacted, amongft feveral others, a law, 
dated the twenty-eighth of April, threatening with death, 
not only the authors of libels, but fuch as mould read fuch 
defamatory writings, without tearing or burning them K 

Honorius 
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Honorius continued all this year at Ravenna, where he e- 
na&ed a law dated the feventeenth of April, encouraging all 
perfons, whether free-men or flaves, to take arms in defence 
of their country, and promifingto the latter their liberty, to 
the former three pieces of gold to be paid immediately, and 
fcven more after the war K This law was, without all doubt, 
occafioned by the motions of the northern nations, who, on 
the laft day of this year 406, entered Gaul, and fixing their 
abode there, gave beginning to the utter ruin of the Roman em- 
pire in the weft. Orofius, Marcellinus, Tyro Profper, and 
St. jerom, aflure us, that they were ftirred up, and invited 
into Gaul by Stilicho, who even fupplied them with large 
funis, hoping, by their means, to raife his fon Eucherius to 
the empire m . The barbarians who, at his inftigation, broke 
into Gaul this year, were the Alans, the Vandals, and the 
Th? Al.ww, Suevians. The Vandals, in attempting to crofs the Rhine, 
Jinds.'^-'aps' were attac ^ e ^ Dv tnc Franks, who cut twenty thoufand of 
W-ki.'uo ; them in pieces, with their king Gcdigifcles, and would have 
Gsiil. p Ut them all to the fvvord, had not the Alans and Suevians, 
haftening to their afiiftance, obliged the Franks to retire. 
Upon their retreat, the barbarians puffed the Rhine without 
oppohtion, and entered Gaul. Thus Gregory of Tours, 
upon the authority of an antient writer named Renatus Pro- 
futurus Frigeridus n . The Vandals appointed Gondenc or 
Gontharius, the fon of Godigifcles, king in his room . The 
following year, when Honorius was conful the feventh time, 
and Theodofius the fecond, the eaftern empire enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity ; but in the weft the Vandals, Alans 
and Suevians, committed dreadful ravages in Gaul, where 
they were joined by the Bunrundians, and many other na- 
i\not:-.ke tions, ftirred up, fays Orolius p , byStilicho. The firft city 
ftczmiiiic:. that felt their Airy was Mentz, which they took by ftorm, 
and levelled with the ground, after having inhumanly maffa- 
cred many thoufands of the inhabitants in the churches, to 
which they had fled for refuge. Worms held out for a con- 
fidv.'-aMc time ; but was in the end taken, and laid in afhes. 
Srrafccsurg and Spires underwent the fame fate. Thence 
they in.. relied to Rheims, to Tom nay, to Amiens, to Ar- 
ris, made tbemfdves m afters of all Aquitain, Gafcony, 
the provincLo of Lions and Narbonne, and extended their 

lavages 
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ravages from the Alps to the ocean, the governors of the 
provinces having no troops to oppofe them * ; for Stilicho 
had withdrawn, as we have related above, the forces that 
guarded the banks of the Rhine, on occafion of the war 
with Alaric. The whole country, fays St. Jerom, writing 
about this time, between the Alps and the Pyrenees, between 
the Rhine and the ocean, is over-run and pillaged by the 
Quadi, the Vandals, the Sarmatians, the Alans, the Gepidae, 
the Heruli, the Saxons, theBurgundians, and the Alemans r . 
In the mean time, the Roman troops quartered in Britain, 
apprehending the barbarians would, after the entire reduction 
of Gaul, crofs the fea, and jointly with the Scots and Irifh, 
fall upon them, and expecting no affiftance from Honorius, 
refolved to fet up an emperor of their own ; and accordingly 
conferred that dignity on one Mark, whom after a few days 
they murdered, upon fome diilike, and placed Gratian, a 
native of Britain, in his room \ Gratian, after a fhort reign 
of four months, underwent the fame fate, and was fuc- jJg e r ^™ aB8 
ceeded by Conftantine, a common foldier, who was chofen revo j tt anJ 
merely for the fake of his name, which was common to him fcr up Con- 
with Conftantine the great, who being advanced to the im- fta ^ ine tov 
pcrial dignity in Britain, had made himfelf mafter of the *" 
whole empire, and governed it with great profperity and 
fuccefs f . The new prince, immediately after his promotion, 
palled over into Gaul, taking with him all the Roman forces ^1°:^* 
quartered in the ifland, and the flower of the Britifli youth ; Gad, whw-'i 
by which means the country, thus left quite naked and de- ju'^-'s » 
fencelefs, was not long after obliged to fubmit to the yoke of u! " 
new lords. Conftantine landed at Bologne, and continued 
there, till he was joined by the Roman troops, who were 
difperfedup and down Gaul, and who chofe rather to fub- 
mit to him, than to the barbarians. Hereupon Limenius, 
prefect of Gaul, and Cariobaudes, commander of the Ro- 
man forces, fled into Italy, leaving the barbarians to wafte the 
country on one fide, and Conftantine to purfue his fuccefs . 
on the other u . Honorius, who was at Rome when news 
of this revolt was brought him, immediately difpatched an 
exprefs to Stilicho then at Ravenna, who haftening to Rome, 
ordered Sarus, by nation a Goth, but an officer of known 
valour, bold an enterprifing, to march with a fufficient force 
M 2 iruo 
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into Gam> and make head againft the ufurper. Sarus was 
met on the frontiers of Gaul by Juftin, one of Conftantine's 
Hisarmy commanders, whom he eafily defeated and killed, after hav- 
defbated by j fl g put to trie f wor( j fa g rea teft part of his forces. He thea 
heTimfeif his men, encouraged with this fuccefs, to befiege Valence 
beiieged in in Dauphiny, whither the ufurper had retired. Upon hisari- 
Vaknce. p r0 ach, Conftantine fent Neobigaftes, another of his generals, 
to treat with him of an accommodation; but him Sarus caufed 
to be murdered, contrary to the law of nations, and the af- 
fu ranees he had given him w ; but Conftantine having placed, 
in the room of the two generals he had loft, Edobincus and 
Gercntius, the former a Gaul, the latter of Britain, Sarus, 
fays Zofimus with little appearance of truth, dreading their 
The fiege courage and experience, raifed the fiege of Valence, and re- 
" lleJ * tired in great hafte. Conftantine's army purfued him to the 
Alps, over which he was obliged to purchafe a paflage of th* 
Conftantine Bagaudse, by quitting to them all his booty \ However 
Gaul" ° f t ^ iat k e » lt ls ccrta i n > that Sarus raifed the fiege, and repaying 
the Alps with his army, returned to Italy, Upon his retreat, 
Conftantine fixed his reftdence at Aries ^, over-came the bar- 
barians in feveral battles, and in the end forced them to fuc 
for peace ; which he granted, without obliging them to quit 
Gaul, probably becaufe he defigned to maintain himfelf by 
their means in his ufurped power z . Thefe difturbances did 
not prevent Honorius from enacting this year fevere laws a- 
gainft the Donatifts, Manichees, Phrygians, Prifcillianifts, 
and all feclaries in general a . 

The following year 408, when Anicius BafTus andFlavi- 
us Philippus were confuls, is remarkable for many memorable 
events. In the eaft died at Conftantinople, on the firft of 
Atcathus May, the emperor Arcadius, after having lived thirty-one 
years, and reigned twelve years with his father, and fourteen 
after his death b , or rather thirteen years, three months, and 
fourteen days. He was buried near the emprefs Eudoxia, in 
the church of the Apoftles c , where their tombs of porphyry 
were to be feen feveral ages after d . He left behind him 
H s lilac. } 3llt one f orij v j Zi Theodofius, then eight years old, but 
juft weaned, fays Sozomen c . We ihall examine elfe- 

where 
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where what we read in Procopius, viz. that Arcadius by 
his laft will appointed Ifdegerdes, king of Perfia, guar- 
dian to the young prince. We have obferved in the hiftory 
of his reign, that he had four daughters, Flaccilla, Pulcheria, 
Arcadia, and Marina : Flaccilla is never mentioned by hifto- 
rians but onoccafionof her birth; whence we may conclude, 
that me died foon after. The other three embraced the ftate 
of virginity, and led exemplary lives f . They were all ftyl- 
ed queens, as appears from the councils * ; but only by cour- 
tefy ; for, excepting Pulcheria, who was declared Augufta 
in 414, they had no other title but that of moft noble. 
Arcadia and Marina built a palace at Conftantinople, which 
for many ages retained their name. The former built like- 
wife a church in honour of St. Andrew, which was many 
ages after, ^when become a monaftery, re-built by Theodo- 
ra, the niece of Michael Paleologus h . Arcadia died in 444, 
and Marina on the third of Auguft 449 Arcadius him- H - g cha- 
felf was a prince naturally inclined to virtue, and an enemy n fa T , 
to vice, but of very flender parts, and therefore entirely go- 
verned, and mamefully impofed upon, by his minifters, and 
the emprefs, who abufed his authority to opprefs the people 
in a moft defpotic and tyrannical manner. To return to 
the weft : Conftantine, having reduced all Gaul to his obe- 
dience, fent a body of troops into Spain, in order to oppofe 
Didymius, and Verianus or Verinianus, who having aflem- 
bled the few troops that were quartered in that province, 
and reinforced them with fuchflaves and peafants as were will- 
ing to take arms, had feized on the paries of the Pyrenees. 
Didymius and Verinianus were brothers, natives of Spain, 
and nearly allied to Honorius, for whom they openly declar- 
ed, while moft of the cities of that province were ready to 
revolt from him, and fubmit to the ufurper k . The troops 
that were firft fent againft them not being able to open them- 
felves a pafTage through the Pyrenees, which were carefully 
guarded by the two brothers, Conftantine obliged his cldeft 
fon, by name Conftans, who profefted a monaffic life, to Confhns. 
quit his retirement, created him Gaefar, and difpatched him the ion of 
with the flower of his army, commanded by Gerontius, an £^*J tlc ' 
experienced officer, into Spain. Didymius and Verinianus cseiiir. 
defended the pafTes for fome time with great rcfolution and 
M 3 intrepidity; 
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intrepidity ; but being overpowered with numbers, were in 
the end obliged to retire. Conitans purfucd them eiofe ; and 
coming up with them in Lufltania, now Portugal, cut moft of 
their men in pieces, and took both them and their wives prifo- 
ners. Upon thenevvs of their defeatand captivity, their brothers 
Theodoiius or Theodofiolus, and Lagodus, who had taken 
arms in another province, abandoned Spain to the ufurper, 
and retired, the former to the court of Honorius, and the 
latter to that of Theodoiius, who had fucceeded his father 
Mr :°hc - Arcadius in the empire cf the eaft '. Conftans, having thus 
t ]^,.wi,-.mJ educed all Spain, and appointed Gerontius to command the 
iXiiui. z Tm y < m d guard the Pyrenees, returned to Gaul, where he 
prefented the ':wo illurlrious captives to his father, who im- 
mediately ordered them to be privately put to death. To 
reward his fon for his eminent fervlces, he created him Au- 
guftus, honouring him, fays Zofimus ni , with a diadtw i. At 
the fame time he fent a folemn deputation to lionerius, ex- 
cufmg his revolt, as if he had been forced by the fcluiery to 
accept of the Pavcreignty, and demanding to be acknowledge 
ed by him as his partner in the empire. Honorhis, not Ending 
himfelf in a condition to make war upon the ufurper, thought 
T Tpn-riu- pc- * £ ^vifable to comply with his requJJ: ; and accordingly fenc 
j.-niwpfi-s him the imperial purple, honouring him, at the fame time, 
Con •:• •'< e rne title of Auguilus n . Italy was at tins time threaten- 
'uc! l e ^ w ^ a ncw i nvan>on °* barbarians, under the con- 
duct of the famous Alaric, who, at the mitigation of Still— 
cho, leaving Pannonia and Dalmatia, where lands had been 
granted to him and his Goths, palled unexpectedly the Alps, 
Ahv'c and breaking into Noricum, threatened to invade Italy, and 
;cm lav all wafte before him, unlefs a certain fum, which he pre- 
tended to be due to him and his troops, were immediately 
fent him. Upon this demand, Honorius, who was then at 
Rome, nffembJcd the fenate, when feveral fenators of great 
difti.'iction were for rejecting his demand, and marching the 
army without delay agaiofr. him, urging, that to comply 
with an arrogant and unreafanablc demand war not buying a, 
peace, buthgninga contract of perpetual flavery. However 
Stilicho, who maintained a private correspondence with Ala- 
lia and his parry, pleading with great wamth in his favour, 
as if the mom y he demanded were really due, it was agreed, 
V ; that four thoiifmd pounds weight of gold fhould he fent him. 

Lai.ipadius, 
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Lampadius, who had with great liberty of fpecch oppofed 
this motion, and by that means incurred the difplcafurc of 
Stilicho, as foon as the fenate broke up, took fan&uary in a 
neigh bour in e; church °. A few days after Honorius, leav- 
ing^Rome, let out for Bononia ; whence, after a fhort fray, 
he removed to Ticinum, now Pavia, attended by one Olym- 
pius, who, by an outward fhew of chriflian piety, fays Zo- 
fimus, had gained the confidence of the emperor, and was 
by him employed about his perfon. As every one was now 
well appfifed of the wicked dcfigns of Stilicho, Olympius, 
thought himfelf obliged to difclofe them to the emperor, 
which he did accordingly on the road from Bologna to Pa- 
via, and fo thoroughly convinced him of the treachery of his 
minifter, that the prince, awaked, as it were, out of a deep 
lethargy, no fooner arrived at Pavia, than he clifpatched an 
exprefs to Pvavenna, where Stilicho then was, with two dif- Stilicho dif- 
ferent orders, the one commanding him to be kemed^ and ' i^ 'divih. 
the other to be put to death. Upon the arrival of the mef- ' 
fenger, Stilicho took fan&uary in a church; but the next 
day, being, in the prefence of the biihop, allured bv the fol- 
diers upon oath, that they had orders only to arrcft him, he 
left his afylum, and delivered himfelf into their hands ; 
which he had fcarce done, when the mcflenger produced 
the warrant for his death ; whereupon he was beheaded the 
fame day, the twenty-third of Auguft of the prefent year 
408 p . It was no fooner known at Pavia, that the emperor 
had ordered him to be arretted, than the army encamped 
there, encouraged by Olympius, fays Zofimus% flew to S,-vmIof 
arms, and in a tumultuous manner flew all thofc who were h [ \['''" :<s ^ 
known to be well-affected to the difgraced general, and a- lyVh/ui^v. 
mongft the reft Limenius, prefect of Gaul, Chariobaudcs, 
commander of the troops in the fame province, who had 
both been lately driven out of that province by Conftantine, 
Longinianus, formerly prefect of Italy, Vincentius, general of 
the horfe,Salvius and Petronius, the one comes domefticorum, 
the other comes largitionum, another Salv ias, who was quaef- 
tor, Nemorius, then rnagifter officiorum, and many other 
pcrfons of great diflinclion r . All authors, except Zciimus 
and the poet Claudian, agree, that he was guilty of the 
crimes laid to his charge, viz. that he maintained a private c, t :i\.iir« fnp-' 
correfpondence with Alaiic ; that he invited the barbarians ? ^: c 6 ly 
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into Gaul, hoping the emperor would reward his eminent 
fervices, after he had driven them out, with afiuming him 
for his collcgue ; that he had formed a defign of murdering 
the two princes Honorius and Theodofius, and feizing on 
both empires for himfelf ; that by a potion given to Honorius 
he prevented hishavingany uTue,&c. But Zofimus pretendsthefe 
crimes to have been all feigned by hisenemies,in order to prejudice 
Honorius againft him, and procure his ruin, to which thecrcdu- 
lous prince in the end confented. The fame writer adds, 
that, after his death, feveral of his friends were ciuelly tortur- 
ed, and amongft the reft Deuterus, the emperor's great cham- 
berlain, and Peter his chief fecretary, who died on the rack 
without owning any of the feveral charges that were brought 
againft him or them as privy to his wicked defigns s . Stilicho 
profefled the chriftian religion ; but his fon Eucherius was 
not only a pagan, but a profefTed enemy to the chriftians; 
nay, he ufed to brag amongft the pagans, fays Orofius, who 
wrote about that time, that, if he ever attained the empire, 
he would fignalizc the beginning of his reign with the re- 
cftablilliment of the pagan, and utter extirpation of the chriftian, 
ceremonies 1 . If what that author writes be true, the par- 
tiality which Zofimus, a zealous patron of paganifm 5 mews 
for Stilicho and Eucherius, may be eafily accounted for. 
The emperor had married in the beginning of this year 
Thermantla, Stilicho's fecond daughter, Maria, his eldeft 
daughter, whom Honorius had married in 398, being dead 
fomc years before u \ perhaps when the emperor was at 
Rome, in 404, for her body was difcovered in the Vatican 
church on the fourth of February 1544, with feveral things 
of great value : her body, when expofed to the air, moulder- 
ed away ; but the gold of her garments remaining, when 
the reft fell to afhes, weighed thirty-fix pounds w . Hono- 
rius married Thermantia at Rome, where the match was 
concluded by Serena, alledging, fays Zofimus, to her 
hufband Stilicho, who was averfe to it as inceftuous, that 
the other fifter died a virgin x . Upon the death of Stilicho, 
Honorius divorced his daughter, and fent her back untouch- 
ed to her mother Serena y . Zofimus writes, that file died 
foon afters but, according to the chronicle of Alexan- 
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dria* news of her death was brought to Constantinople on 
Friday the thirtieth of July 415 z . Her body too was found 
in the Vatican in 1543, adorned with the imperial robes, and 
all the enfigns of majefty*. As for Eucherius, when he 
heard the news of his father's death, he fled to a church for 
prote&ion ; but being dragged from thence by the emperor's Eu , herIu9 
orders, he was fent under a ftrong guard to Rome, and hisfon, 
there executed b . Thus were the empire, fays Orofius % executed, 
and the church, by the death of a few perfons, delivered, 
from the wicked attempts of their enemies. However, we 
could wifti for the reputation of Honorius, a pious and well- 
meaning prince, that the pretended criminals had been tried 
in due form ; for fuch as fufFer without being heard, have a 
right to be deemed innocent. All the ecclefiaftic writers fup- 
pofe Stilicho to have been guilty ; but the crimes laid to his 
charge were never proved either in his life- time, or after his 
death j and hence Zofimus looks upon them as falfe imputa- 
tions and groundlefs fufpicions. Stilicho's eftate was confif- Stilicho's 
cated, and Iikewife the eftates of all his avowed partizans, g^ e J on " 
and of fuch as had been preferred by him for money d , and catc ' 
Heliocrates was fent to Rome to feize them which ; commifli- 
on he difcharged with great humanity and good-nature, war- 
ning underhand thofe who were the leaft guilty to remove 
their effects out of the way : but his moderation coft him 
dear j for he was not only deprived of his commiflion, but 
fent in bonds to Ravenna, and would have been put to 
death, had he not found means to efcape out of prifon, and 
fave himfelf in a church e . Such was the end of Stilicho, 
after he had commanded in chief the Roman armies for the 
fpace of twenty-three years. He was no doubt a perfon of His ch»- 
extraordinary qualities, a great ftatefman, a valiant foldier, rafter, 
and experienced officer. He gained fuch an afcendant over 
Honorius, who was blindly guided by his counfels, that, till 
the time of his difgrace, he governed with a more abfolute 
fway, than the emperor himfelf. Zofimus, however partial 
to his memory, accufes him of rapine and oppreffion, of great 
partiality in the adminiftration of juftice, and of conveying 
by degrees into his own coffers the whole wealth of the em- 
pire f . Stilicho was fucceeded in the adminiftration by Olym- . . 
pius,the chief author of his ruin. He was a native of the coun- pr jn™ P mi* 
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try bordering on the Euxinc fea, and not only profefled 
the chriftian religion, but outwardly affecled an extraordinary 
piety, <ays Zoumus ? , infinuating thereby, that his piety 
was counterfeit : but St. Auftin entertained a very favoura- 
ble opinion of him, as appears from the commendations 
. he beftows upon him h ; as did likewife Symmachus, tho' 
a zealous pagan Olympiodorus writes, that he owed his 
firlt preferment to Stiiicho, v/ho recommended him to Ho- 
nor i us k ; which would render the return he made that mini-* 
iter highly criminal, if he had any thing in view but the 
public welfare. He had in Stilicho's life-time a confide- 
rable employment at court, and was after his death raifed 
to the pod of magifo ofrkiorum, or fteward of the empe- 
ror's houmculd, one of the greateft employments in the 
fhte l . Soon after his promotion, he wrote to St. Auftin, 
dchring that zealous prelate to frigged to him from time to 
time what he thought would conduce to the good of the 
favours church m . In the very beginning of his adminillration, he 
church. cau f ct ] f ever? j i aws to he ena&ed againft the pagans, Jews, 
and heretics, efpecially the Donatifls in Africa n . By a law 
dated the fourteenth of November, all thofe who were not 
of the catholic communion, or did not conform to the reli- 
gion of the prince, were excluded from all employments at 
court 0 . When this lav/ was enacted, one of the chiefs of 
the barbarians in the Roman fervice, reiigned his command ; 
and his example, if Zofimus is to be credited p, was followed 
by many others, who were either pagans or Arians. Amongft 
the fevcral laws of this year, relating both to civil and eccle- 
fiafticul matters, one was enacted forbiding all peifons of 
quality to trade, not that trade was by any means looked up- 
on as degrading, but becaufe others, in dealing with inert 
of power and authority, were liable to be injured by them 
without redrefs q . 

e wives Whejj the Roman fbldicrs, quartered in the cities of Italy, 
! ch'Mien heard of Stilicho's death, they flew to arms, and, out of 
. ih ; :! .' r ' hatred to him, inhumanly murdered the wives and children 
: R,-.n-:a:i °f the barbarians, whom he had taken hco the fervic.*, and 
v\:.j jiiui - whom they on that account looked upon as privy to his 
L;i * wicked ddlgn:', and public enemies. The barbarians, highly 

provoked 
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provoked at this unheard-of cruelty, vowed revenge *, and 
quitting the emperor's fervice, retired, to the number of 
thirty thoufand and upwards, to Alaric, who, tho* thus 
reinforced, fent deputies to Honorius, offering to conclude 
a lafting peace with him, and never more to difturb the tran- 
quillity of the empire, provided he would fend him a fufficient 
fum to pay his army their arrears s . Honorius refufing to 
comply with his demand, he difpatched an exprcfs to Athul- 
phus or Athaulphus, his brother-in-law, who was quartered 
on the frontiers of Pannonia, ordering him to haften with 
his troops, confining of Goths and Hunns, into Italy. In the 
mean time, Alaric himfelf advancing with long marches J a h n e s ^ a " 
from Noricum to the Po, crofled that river without oppofiT Abnc, who 
tion ; and pafling in fight of Ravenna, where the emperor enters Ita] y> 
then was, purfued his march alrnofr. without halting till he Ro„ef LSe * 
arrived at Rome, which he immediately invcfted, blocking 
up all the roads and avenues leading to it, and placing guards 
at the mouth and on the banks of the Tiber, to prevent the 
inhabitants from receiving any fupplies or provifions by water f . 
By this means the city, which was crouded with people, was 
foon reduced to great dinrefs: a famine began to rage, 
which was attended with a plague, arifing from the great 
number of dead bodies that lay in the ftreets unburied u . 
Olympiodorus writes, that the unhappy citizens were redu- 
ced to the fatal neeeffity of feeding upon human flem, and 
devouring each other w ; and Zcfimus, that they were almoft 
brought to that extremity x . During this calamity, the 
pagans, and among the reft Pompeianus, prefect of the city, 
began to cry aloud, that recourfe ought to he had to the gods 
of their ancefbrs, who had fo often relieved the city, and 
delivered it from the greatefl dangers. Zofimus adds, that 
Innocent, at that time biihep of Rome, confented to their 
offering facriflces to the gods, provided it were done private- 
ly ; but that they were, notwithstanding his confent, afraid 
to perform the ceremony 7 . Sozomen writes, that at the 
infligation of fome Hetrufcan arufpices, they actually revived 
the antient facrifices ; which were fo far from relieving the W '-.vii - s 
city, that thenceforth it laboured under greater difficulties i educed to 
than ever-. B 3 that as ic will, the imhpapy citizens were ^ cat , 4 
in the end obliged to fend out deputies to treat with Alaric. * r:: S nts * 
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Thefe were Bafdius, who had been prefect of Rome in 395, 
and John, the emperor's firft fecretary. Alaric hearkened 
And complies to t ^ e ^ r P ro P°^^? an ^ agreed to raife the fiege, and ever 
wi h the ' after continue faithful to the Romans, upon their delivering 
oennndi of U p hoftages, and paying to him five thoufand pounds weight 
Alar;c * of gold, thirty thoufand of fdver, four thoufand filk gar- 
ments, three thoufand (kins of purple dye, and as many 
pounds of pepper a c For the raifing of the required fum, 
the fenators were taxed according to their eftates ; but as 
they had not fo much ready money by them, that wicked 
genius, fays Zofimus b , which then governed the affairs of 
mankind, prompted thofe, who were concerned in levying 
the faid fum, to the height of iniquity; for, to make good 
the deficiency, they had recourfe to the ornaments of the 
temples and images of the gods : fome of the latter, that 
were of gold or filver, they melted down, and among the 
reft that of Valour, which being deftroyed, the antient Ro- 
man valour was utterly extinguished, as had been foretold 
by perfons fkilled in divine matters, and well verfed in the 
TF-.-fege rites and ceremonies of their country. The treaty was ra- 
y. tificd by Honorius, and the fum thus raifed fent to Alaric, 

who thereupon raifed the fiege, and retired with his army 
into Hetruria c . When he firft appeared before Rome, the 
fenate, with theconfent and approbation of Placidia, the em- 
peror's filter, then in the city, caufed Serena, the widow of 
Serena t'e ^tilicho, to ^ e P ut to death, upon a falfe fuppofition, fays 
xv:,i c . w V Zofimus, of her privately correfponding with the enemy d . 
iiits'.ho, put Laeta, the widow of the emperor Gratian, and her mother 
ivdeatx.. p-ffamene, fignalized their good nature during the fiege, re- 
lieving with great generality, as Zofimus himfelf owns % 
the famifhed citizens. 

While the weftern empire was thus miferably harafTed 
by the barbarians, and rent into two empires by the ufurpation 
of Confrantine, whom Honorius had been obliged to acknow- 
ledge for his partner in the fovercignity, a profound peace 
reigned over all the provinces fubject to young Theo- 
dofius, though not yet eight years old. They were chiefly in- 
debted for trie happinefs they enjoyed to Anthemius, who taking 
" : y'y upon him the adminift ration, difcharged the office of prime 
^'oT'in- " miruibr with an integrity hardly to be matched in hiftory. 
*u-.. : :.i in Ut was grandfon to Philippus, v/ho had been prefect, of the 
' ' call: 
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eaft under Conftantius, which office Anthemius himfelf dis- 
charged from the year 405, to 414 h . Ammianus Marcel- 
linus mentions one Simplicius, the Ton of Anthemius the el- 
der, and probably the father of Anthemius the younger, 
who was difgraced in 359 *. The latter was magifter offici- 
orum before the year 404, embaflador to the king of Per- 
fia before the year 405 k , conful in that year, and foon 
after praefe&us praetorio K He had at leaft one daughter, who 
was married to Procopius, by whom me had Anthemius, ad- H> 
vanced to the empire in 465 m . Anthemius, who governed rafter, 
the eaftern empire during the minority of Theodofius, is 
commended by all the writers ofthofe times as an experienced 
commander, an able ftatefman, a zealous chriftian, and one 
who had nothing fo much at heart as the glory of his prince 
and the happineis of the people n .He was, fays Synefius, who 
conftantly ftyles him the great Anthemius, in my opinion, 
and in that of all men the greateft, the beft, the moft virtuous, 
difinterefted, and well-meaning minifter, that ever governed 
a ftate °. Procopius writes, that Arcadius, either diftrufting 
his brother Honorius, or apprifed that the diftra£ed ftate of 
his own affairs would divert him from minding thofe of the Whether 
eaft, begged in his will Ifdegerdes, king of Perfla, with ifi«gerde», 
whom he had entered into a ftrict alliance, to take upon him p e n r | a ° waa 
the care and tuition of the young prince : the fame writer appointed 
adds, that Ifdegerdes, who was a prince of great gener ofity, guardian to 
fent embafladors to acquaint the fenate of Conftantinople, * r ^ unfi 
that he accepted the charge, and was rcfolved to make war 
upon fuch as mould prefume to raife difturbances in the ftate 
Theophanes, who wrote after Procopius, and has borrowed 
from him the greateft part of his hiftory, adds, that Ifdegerdes, 
not being at leifure to attend the adminiftration in perfon, 
fent Antiochus to Conftantinople in his room, a perfon of ex- 
traordinary abilities, and of an unblemiftied character, who 
difcharged the truft repofed in him wit>h the greateft integrity 
till the year 414, when Pulcheria taking upon her the admi- 
niftration, he was deprived of his authority, and even of his 
life 9. Zonaras follows Procopius and Theophanes r , as doe* 
likewife Cedrenus 8 . It is furprifing, that fuch an event, 

one 
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one of the moft remarkable in hifrory, fhould by no hiflori- 
an be taken notice of before Procopius, who wrote an hun- 
dred and fifty years after, and is often guilty of no fmall 
miftakes, being mifled by popular and ill-grounded traditions, 
among which we may reckon thisfuppofed laft will of Ar- 
cadius ; for Agathias tells us, that it was the common talk, 
having been handed down by tradition from father to fon ; 
but that he found it vouched by no writer, except Procopius^ 
not even by thofe who had given a particular account of the 
death of Arcadius And truly Socrates, Sozomen, Theo- 
doret, Zofimus, Philoftorgius, both Profpers, and Marcelli- 
nus, take not the leafr. notice of this memorable tranfaction. 
Ifidore of Pelufium and Synefius u mention an eunuch, by name 
Antiochus, who paffing from the fervice of a Perfian lord, 
named Narfes, to that of Theodofius II. became preceptor to 
-d* hi*™* t ^ ie y oun § P r * ncc > which perhaps gave rife to the above-men- 
Suniri br-ak tioned tradition. This year the Hunns and Squiri, or Scyri, 
Thrcce j a northern nation, broke fuddenly into Thrace, under the 



irto 



bu « t a ? r conduit of Uldin, of whom we have made mention a- 
entiieiy cut hove ; but fome of their officers abandoning them to join 
off» the Romans, they retired with great precipitation : how- 

ever, the emperor's troops, coming up with the Squiri be- 
fore they could reach the Danube, cut great numbers of 
them in pieces, and took the reft prifoners. By this over- 
throw, that nation was almcft utterly extirpated v . 

The next confuls were Honorius, the eighth time, and 
Theodofius, the third. In Gaul, Conftantine, who reigned 
there, caufed himfelf to be acknowledged conful in the room 
of Theodofius *. As Honorius, under various pretences, 
declined delivering up to Alaric the promifed hoftages, and 
executing fome other articles of the treaty not mentioned by 
hiftorians, the fenate fent Attains, Ccecilianus, and Maximi- 
anus or Maximilianus, to reprefent to him in their name the 
evils that might thence accrue to the empire, efpecially to 
the capital. But their remonftranccs were utterly difregard- 
ed by the emperor, mifled, favs Zofimus, by Olympius and 
Alaric's enemies at court 7 . However, he raited Attalus to 
the poll of comes largirionum, and Caecilianus to that of 
praefeftus pnetorio *. In the mean time, Alaric, provoked 
at the emperor's hackwardnefs in complying with the articles 
of the late treaty, left Hetruria, and approaching Rome, 

blocked 
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blocked it up a fecond time, his army being reinforced with 
forty thoufand (laves, who had made their efcape out of the 
city a . Honorius fent fix thoufand chofen troops to the de- 
fence of the city ; but they were intercepted by Alaric's par- 
ties, and all either cut off, or taken prifoners, except V&lens, 
their commander, Attalus, and about an hundred more, who 
with much ado got into Rome b . Maximilianus, one of 
the prifoners, was ranfomed by his father with thirty thou- 
fand pieces of gold. Zofimus writes, that the fix thoufand 
men fent by Honorius to defend the city, made up five legi- AtauJpW 
ons c ; fo that a legion at this time confided but of twelve enters Italy, 
hundred men. In the mean time, Ataulphus, whom Alaric 
had fent for, as we have obferved above, was advancing to 
join him ; and had already pafTed the Julian Alps, and enter- 
ed the province of Venetia, when Honorius difpatched againfr. 
him all the forces quartered in the neighbouring towns, 
who cut in pieces eleven hundred of his men, with the lofs 
only of fifteen ; but notwithstanding this check, Ataulphus 
purfued his march, and joined Alaric d . About this time, Olymp'us 
Olympius, the prime minifler, was difgraced, devefted of all dl fe iaced * 
his honours, and difcharged, the eunuchs of the court blam- 
ing him to the emperor as the author of the prefent calami- 
ties. He was fucceeded by Jovius, then prefect of Italy, a 
perfon highly commended by Zofimus % which gives us 
room to believe him to have been a pagan ; for he is fcarce 
ever fo lavifh of his praifes on thofe who profeffed the chrifti- 
an religion. With Olympius feveral other officers were 
changed. Attalus was made prefect of Rome, and Deme- 
trius comes largitionum, ortreafurer, in his place. Thefol- 
diers, mutinying at Ravenna, demanded the heads of the 
two generals Turpilio and Vigilantius, and likewife of Te- ^ he ?* n "^J 
rentius and Arfacius, the emperor's two firfr. chamberlains. vSntius 
Hereupon the timorous prince, at the irrigation of Jovius, put to death, 
perhaps the author of the tumult, ordered the two generals 
to be conveyed on board a vefTel, in order to be font into 
exile ; but the foldiers, who were charged to conduct them, 
put them both to death. Terentius was banifhed into the 
eaft, and Arfacius confined to the c\ty of Milan f . Eufebi- 
us was made great chamberlain in the room of Terentius ; 
Valcns fucceeded Turpilio in the poft of general of the horfe ; 
and the office of comes domeflicorum, held by Vigilantius, 

was 
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was given to Ellebichus or Allobichus. Thefe were all crea- 
tures of Jovius, whofe authority was thus thoroughly cftabli- 
fhed g . At the fame time, Generides, by birth a barbarian, 
wr.s appointed general of the troops quartered in Rhoetia, 
K;ri'-.im, Dalmatia, and Pannonia \ which countries he pro- 
..c! with great fidelity againftthe barbarians, who attemp- 
•/« : ! to invade them. Zofimus writes, that he was a pagan, 
- lid that for his fake Honorius revoked the law excluding the 
o.*g.ins from all employments h . The fame law was revoked 
with refpe& to heretics, efpecially the Donatifts, to whom 
fome churches were reflored, which had been formerly taken 
from them, the emperor following therein the advice of Jo- 
vius, of Heraclianus, count of Africa, and of Macrobius, 
the author of the Saturnalia, as is commonly believed, at 
that time proconful of Africa K 

Alaric being returned before Rome, as we have obferv- 
ed ai^ove, the fenate fent a fecond deputation to the emper- 
or, preffing him to execute the articles of a treaty, which he 
himfelf had ratified. Alaric approved of this ilep, and ap- 
pointed a body of Goths to efcort the deputies, among whom 
was Innocent, bilhop of the city. At the fame time, Alaric, 
by the advice of Jovius, with whom he had been intimately 
acquainted in Epirus, advanced with part of his army to Ar- 
iminum or Rimini, that he might be nearer at hand to treat 
with the emperor, then at Ravenna. Jovius himfelf met 
him at Rimini ; and, after fome conferences with him, wrote 
to court, advifmg the emperor to comply with the articles 
formerly agreed to ; or if he thought them unreafonable, to 
fatisfy Alaric by preferring him to the poft of commander in 
chief of all the Roman forces. To this letter the emperor 
m'ufoto anfwered, that he was refolved never to prefer Alaric, nor 
comply wirh anv of his people. The emperor's tetter being delivered to 
the propofals Jo V ius, while he was in Alaric's tent, and he with the utmoft 
«. Awriu. j m p ruc l e nce reading it aloud, Alaric was fo provoked at the 
prince's declaration, that he immediately decamped, bending 
his march towards Rome : but foon after, changing his mind, 
he fent fome biihops to Honorius, with very moderate pro- 
pofals ; for he offered to enter into a perpetual alliance with 
Honorius, and to defend the empire againft all invaders, pro- 
vided he would only fend him a fmall fum to pay his men 
their arrears, that they might not mutiny when difbanded, 

and 
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and allow them to fettle in Rhcetia anil Noricum, ..which 
provinces paid but an inconflderabje, tribute,, and npveftbejefs 
obliged the emperor, as they were e£pofeo\ f to the, incurfions 
of the neighbouring barbarians, to maintain numerous armies 
to defend them, which he took upon himiyf to do, without 
putting the empire to the leaft. charge^ Thefe propo- 
sals, howeves reasonable, were rejected.,. Jovius having, 
by a fecond fault, cut off all means of an accommodation j 
for, apprehending trie emperor might, from bis late impru- 
dent conduct, fufpect him of privately, favouring Alaric, hp 
over-acted the contrary part, inducing, the emperor tofwear> Andfwearj 
that he would never make peace,, out wage perpetual war nev er to 
with Alaric: this he fwoie himfelf by the emperor's head, 
and obliged all the officers both civil and military to take the " • 

fame oath k . Alaric, tho' informed of thefe unaccountable 
proceedings, fent back the bifliops -jto Ravenna, earneftly 
entreating the emperor, who had not fufficient forces tq 
withftand him, not to fuffer that ftately metropolis, which 
for fo many ages had been revered by all nations as miftrefs AWic's 
of the world, to become a prey to her enemies. But the moderatioa * 
empercr continuing obftinate in his former refoJution, Alaric, 
purfued his marqh to Rome; and, approaching the city,' 
acquainted the inhabitants with the emperor's invincible ob* 
ftinacy, inviting them at the fame time to confult .their. owa 
fafety by joining him againft Honorius. This propolal tjhey, 
rejected at firft with indignation ;' but Alaric having, , He ^r ie g es 
after a few days liege, taken the caftle at the mouth of the Rome, 
Tiber, in which all the public provisions were lodged, they ^ ;i lB ch ^ u d b * c , 
immediately opened their gates, and received him into the. Sw^gei"' 
city, which he entered attended by a fmall guard, and Attains for 
obliged the citizens to renounce their allegiance to Honorius, empei * r * 
and acknowledge, not himfelf, as he might have eafily done, . 
but Attalus, then prefect of the city, for emperor 1 . Attalus 
was a native of Ionia, and greatly beloved by Alaric and his 
Goths, becaufe he had been baptized by Segifarius their 
bifhop m , and confequently profefled the doctrine of Arius, 
tho' he was in his heart a pagan, according to Philoftorgius n . 
Attalus, thus created emperor by Alaric, made him in return 
commander in chief of all his forces, and Ataulphus his comes 
domeflicorum, distributing the other great employments a- 

amongft 
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mongft pagans and Arians. At it was a matter of the uN 
mod importance to fecure Africa, whence Rome was 
fupplied with provifions, Alaric advifed the new emperor 
to fend thither without delay a considerable body of troops 
under the conducl of Drumas, who was by nation a Goth, 
but an officer of great experience and addrefs : but Attalus, 
contrary to the advice of Alaric, fent one Conftantine or 
Conftjfliis, a perfon quite unacquainted with military affairs, 
and with him but a fmall number of troops, being aflured by 
the arufpices, fays Sozomen, that Africa would immediately 
Th ; ufir " fubmit°.But Conftantine was upon his flrft landing cut off with 
dSearrTFy a ^ ms m en by Heraclianus, who took care to place guards in 
H.radianus all the ports of Africa, that no corn might be thence con- 
m Africa. ve y ec j to Rome, which by that means was foon reduced to 
great ftreights p . In the mean time, Attalus, without waiting 
for news from Africa, fet out from Rome with the fuccours 
he received from Alaric, with a defign to befiege the emperor 
in Ravenna, who, alarmed at his motions, difpatched Jovius, 
the prime minifter, Valens, general of the foot, Potamus, 
thequaeftor, and Julian, his firft fecretary, to wait his arri- 
val at Rimina,and acquaint him, that the emperor was wil- 
ling to acknowledge him as his partner in the empire. But 
Attalus would only grant Honorius his life, and the liberty of 
retiring to what ifland he pleafed Jovius, in a private 
conference with Attalus, not only advifed him to infill upon 
thefe terms, but fuggefted to him, that he ought to maim the 
Honor lug emperor fo as to prevent his having hTue ; which wicked 
©fors to ao fuggeftion was rejected with horror, if Olvmpiodorus is to be 
AttaTus^ credited ' b y Attalus himfelf r . That treacherous minifter 
Wh^inHfts returned to court; but being fent back to the ufurper with 
upon lis new propofals, he continued with him. Honorius, finding 
rcfignmg. himfelf thus betrayed by his friends, and no-ways in a condi- 
tion to oppofe fo many enemies at once, refolved to abandon 
Ravenna and retire by fea into the eaft j but was diverted 
H^ror u? from that refolution by the feafonable arrival of four thoufand 
iLa^nTbe mcn ' ^ ent nim ^7 ms ne P^ ew Theodofius, wliich encouraged 
AiT>;}',* from him to continue at Ravenna, and there wait the i/Tue of the 
Thcodofms. W ar in Africa. And truly his arms were attended there with 
uncommon fuccefs ; for Attalus having, after the death of 
Conftans, fent thither a body of troops far more numerous 
than the flrft, Heraclianus cut them likewifc in pieces ; and 

not 
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not only continued to keep the ports blocked up, fo that np 
provifions could be conveyed to Rome, butfent afeafonable 
fupply of money to Honorius, which he immediately diftri- 
buted among the foldiery, and by that means re-eftahlifhed 
his affairs 8 . In the mean time, Alaric reduced all the cities^ 
of kiguria and ^Emilia., except Bononia, which he was obli- 
ged to abandon, after having lain a confiderable time before 
it. He caufed Attalus to be cvery-where proclaimed emperor', 
and obliged the people to fvvear allegiance to him f . 

While thefe things paffed in Italy, Geroncius, to whom 
ConftansthefonofConftantine, had committed the govern* 
ment of Spain, as we have related above, revolting, upon feme Maximus 
difguft, from Conftantine, fet up one Maximus for emperor, jf l " p ^ n 
whomOlympiodorus fuppofesto have been hisfon", while other GmorcL, 
writers ftyle him his client or creature w . Orofius fpeaks of 
him as a perfon of a mean exftra&ion, and altogether un- 
known x . It was no fooner known in Gaul, that Geron- 
cius had revolted, than the Vandals, Suevians, Alans, and 
other barbarians, whom Conftantine had fuffered to remain 
in that province, as we have related above, flew to arms, 
probably at the instigation of the new ufurper, and made 
themfelves mailers of feveral cities. The people, finding 
themfelves thus haraffed by the barbarians, and expecting no 
relief either from Honorius or Conftanrine, refolved to de* The % r ' ltom 
fend themfelves. The Britons were the firft, who, falling fall off from 
off from the empire, eftablifhed a new form of government ths 
among themfelves, after having driven out the barbarians, 
the Germans, according to Zofimus, but more likely the 
Scots, or Irifti, who had invaded their country r. Thus 
they continued a free people till the year 421, 422, when, 
overpowered by their warlike neighbours the Scots, they 
were forced to implore the protection of the emperor, and 
fubmit anew Jo the laws of the empire, as we mail relate here?- 
after. All the Armorici, fays Zofimus, that is, in the lan- 
guage of the Gauls, the maritime people, followed the ex- Anhbe 
ample of the Britons, and, making off the Roman yoke, A msy:k * 
gave rife to a new ftate and government z , which, notwith- 
iftanding all their efforts, proved but (hort-Iived. The bar- 
barians, meeting with greater oppofition than they expected 
from jhe inhabitants of Gaul, who had taken arms in their 
N 2 own 
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own defence, and acquainted with the diftracTted ftate of Spainj 
which was reprefented to them as a wealthy and fruitful coun- 
try, refolved to try whether they could fettle there. With 
TheV.-iv'.z'j this defign, the Vandals, the Aians and Suevians bent their 
march towards the Pyrenees, which they palled without op- 
pofition, the guards, who had been placed there by Geron- 
cius to defend the narrow paffes, either retiring at the ap- 
proach of fuch multitudes, or joining them a . Thus the bar- 
barians firft entered Spain in 409, on a Tuefday, fays Idatius, 
the twenty-eighth of September, or the thirteenth of Octo- 
ber b ; but in the year 409, the 1 3th of October fell on a 
Wednefday. The paffes of the Pyrenees being once opened, 
the barbarians, who had over-run Gaul, powered in fwarms 
into Spain, and there made themfelves mafters of feveral cities 
and ftrong-holds, defeated the troops which Conftantine had 
fent, under the conduct of his fon Conftans, to fupprefs the 
rebellion of Geroncius, and obliged Conftans himfelf to aban- 
don the country, and retire to his father at Aries c . As for 
Geroncius, they entered into a kind of alliance with him 
againft their common enemy Conftantine d . The barbarians, 
having no enemy to oppofe them, after the retreat of Con- 
And over- ftans, over-ran the whole country, committing every- where 
whole * 0 un«> un ^ ear ^~ 0 ^ cruelties ; which the reader will find defcribed at 
t r y, ° length by Idatius, who, in this very century, was bimop of 
a city in Spain c . Olympiodorus writes, that the Romans, 
who had taken refuge in fome ftrong-holds, were reduced to 
the dreadful necemty of feeding upon one another ; and adds, 
that a mother, who had four children, killed and devoured 
them all ; for which unnatural cruelty fhe was ftoned to death 
by the populace f . The barbarians continued their ravages, 
putting all to fire and fword, till the year 41 r, when, being 
abfolute mafters of the country, they applied themfelves to the 
tilling of the ground, and other works of agriculture, after 
having divided among themfelves by lot the Spaniih provinces. 
In that divifion Galiciafell to the Vandals and Suevians, thefor- 
mer having Gondcric for their king, and the latter Ermeric; 
provinces Lufitania, and the province of Carthagena, to the Alans ; 

Bcctica to the Silingi, who were iikewife Vandals, and are 
fuppofed to have given to their lot the name of Wandalufia, 

which 
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which was afterwards changed into that of Andalufia s. Such 
of the natives as had the good luck to efcape the general (laugh- 
ter, fubmitted to the barbarians, who, touching the holy book 
of the gofpels, fwore, that they would treat them for the fu- 
ture as their friends and allies ; which oath they obferved fo 
rcligioufly, that the Romans chofe to live in poverty, fays 
Orofms, under the barbarians, rather than to return into the 
dominions of the empire h . The inhabitants of Galicia, 
however, maintained their liberty, and formed a new ftate in 
a corner of that province, where they were often attacked, 
but without fuccefs, by Emeric or Ermeric, king of the Sue- 
vians Nothing happened this year in the eaft worthy of 
notice, except a tumult at Conftantinople, where the people, A tumult at 
rifmg on account of the fcarcity of bread, burnt the houfe of Cin ^ anu " 
Monaxes, prefect of the city; but the fenators and other npe * 
wealthy citizens, having, by voluntary contributions, raifed 
a large fum for the relief of the poor, and the bakers being 
publicly whipt through the city, as was frequently practifed 
when bread grew dear, the tumult was quelled k . 

The following year 410, when Varanes alone was con- 
ful, is remarkable for the taking of Rome by Alaric. Va- 
ranes began his confulfhip at Conftantinople ; but the weft- 
em empire, efpecially the city of Rome, was involved in fuch 
troubles, that Honorius was not at feifure to think of a conful. 
Attalus, however, raifed Tertullus, a pagan, to that dignity : 
but he was acknowledged only by the partizans of the ulurp- 
er : whence Varanes alone is named conful in the fafti and 
in the laws, fome of which are dated thus \ the year after 
the eighth confuHhip of Honorius, and the third of Theo- 
dofius *. As Heraclian continued to keep the ports of Africa 
blocked up, and the lands in Italy had not been tilled for fe- 
veral years, by reafon of the wars, the Roman people were 
reduced to feed upon chefnuts ; nay, human flefh was publicly 
fold, and feveral mothers were faid to have devoured their 
children m . This obliged both Alaric and Attalus to haften A re> 
to Rome, in order to advife with the fenate about the proper t'amin! rages 
means of fupplying the city. Mofl part of the fenators were -n Rome, 
for fending into Africa a body of Goths, Alaric engaging, 
N 3 that 

s Orof. c. 41. p. 223. Tdat. Iful. chron. h Orof. 1. iii. c. 
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that Drumas, one of his officers, would reduce it with five 
hundred only ; but Attalus openly declared, that he would 
not by any means employ Goths in that war j which fo 
piqued Alaric, who had already began to look Upon Attalus 
as one no- ways aualified for the high ftation to which he had 
raited hirri, that he refolved to depofe him, left, byhisobfti- 
nacy and impruderice^ he fhould quite ruin his affairs. He 
Was confirmed in this refolution by Jovius, who perfuadcd 
him, that Attalus, fcorning to depend upon him, and to hold 
the empire upon precarious terms, was determined todeftroy 
him. This conduct of Jovius has induced fome writers to 
believe, that he maintained a private correfpondence with Ho- 
norius ; nay, that he abandoned him with no other view but 
to betray Attalus n . Be that as it will, Alaric, finding the 
new emperor unequal to fo great a charge, and provoked at 
his late declaration and mifcondu£t with refpe£t to the affairs 
of Africa, fent deputies once more to Honorius, with very 
reafonable terms ; which the emperor feeming inclined to 
comply with, Alaric publicly ftripped the mock prince of all 
A'arcde- badges of fovcreignty, and fent them to Honorius. He 
rofesAtta- wou ^ not, however, deliver up either Attalus, or his fon 
ius. Ampelius ; but infifted upon their being pardoned, fince their 

crime was owing more to him than to them °. Attalus be- 
ing thus depofed, Alaric approached Ravenna, and flopped 
And at- at a place called the Alps, about nine miles from that city, in 
£o>™nr- order to put the laft hand to the treaty of accommodation be- 
& i jn with tween him and the emperor p . But this peaceable face of ak 
Honorius. fairs was foon changed by an unlucky and unforefeen accir 
dent : Sarus the Goth, of whom we have made frequent 
mention, commanded a body of three hundred men in Pice- 
num, without declaring either for Honorius or Alaric. How- 
ever, Ataulphus, who bore him an irreconcilable hatred, re^ 
folved to deftroy him, and with this view marched at the head 
of a ftrong party againft him which obliged him to declare 
for Honorius, and retire to Ravenna. Olympiodorus writes, 
that Alaric was fo provoked at the kind reception Sarus met 
with from the emperor, that he would hearken to no terms 
Which un- On the other hand, Sozomen tells us, that Sarus, apprehendr 
br^e o T a P eace W0U ^ be prejudicial to him, fell unexpectedly 

n '" c "'" upon the Goths, and put fome of them to the (word r . How- 
ever 
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ever that be, it is certain, that Alaric departed in a great rage 
from the neighbourhood of Ravenna, and returned to his 
army, encamped near Rome, as foon as Sarus had joined the 
emperor *, reftoring the purple, and other badges of ma- 
jefty, to Attalus $ but in a few days degrading him anew, 
as if he defigned to traduce and expofe to ridicule the imperial 
dignity Socrates writes, that having fhewed him to the 
(bldiery, with all the enfigns of fovereignty, he expofed him 
the very next day to public view in the drefs of a Have u . To 
this was the majefty of the Roman empire now reduced, 
Alaric no fooner arrived before Rome, than he blocked it up And Rome 
on all fides, and by that means, as provifions were already * ne ^ be * 
very fcarce, reduced it in a few days to the utmoft extremity. r ^ en ' and , 
§ome authors, and among the reft, St. Jerom w write, that plundered, 
k held out a long time ; while others fay, Alaric reduced it 
with fuch expedition, that Honorius, when told by one of 
his courtiers, that Rome was loft, underftood him of a fa- 
vourite cock bearing that name, not being yet informed, that 
the city of Rome was befieged \ There is likewife a dis- 
agreement among authors as to the manner in which it was 
taken. Procopius writes, that Proba, an illuftriQus Roman 
matron, pitying the unhappy condition of the people, reduced 
by the famine that had long raged in the city to the fatal ne T 
Ceflity of devouring one another, opened the gates in the night- 
time to the enemy Sozomen fays it was taken by treach? 
ery, without explaining himfelf farther x ; but Orofius ufes 
the word irrumpit % which feems to import, that the enemy 
broke in by force, or took the city by afl'ault, Be that as it 
will, that proud and haughty city, ftyled the metropolis of 
the univerfe, after having triumphed over fo many nations, 
and extended her dominions from one end of the known 
World to the other, was, on the twenty-fourth of Auguft of 
the prefent year 410, taken by a barbarian, who had not a 
foot of ground which he could properly call his own, As 
{he had, for the fpace of one thoufand one hundred and fixty- 
three years, pillaged the reft of the world, and enriched her- 
felf with the fpoils of the plundered nations, (he underwent 
in the end the fame fate, and fuffered in her turn the fame 
calamities, which me had brought upon others. Alaric, 
when upon the point of breaking into the city, addreffing his 
N 4 foldicrs, 
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Al . c foldiers, told them, That all the wealth lodged in it was 
ordsrsha theirs, and therefore he gave them full liberty to feize it ; hut 
m-n to at the fame time he ftri&ly enjoined them to (hed the blood 

lfv« of'rh- °* none ^ Ut ^ UC ^ as t ^ ie y ^ lou ^ ^ n( * * n arms 5 ane * a ^ove all 
c i * i z r. 1 , ^ to fpare thofe who fhould take fancl:uary in the holy places, 
efp c ; u !y of efpecially in the churches of theapoftles St. Peter and St. 
jj'tii.isfnoui.i p au ] ? which he named, becaufe they were more fpaci'ous, 
cLiches. a °d confequently capable of affording an afylum to great num- 
bers of people. Having given thefe orders* he abandoned 
the city to the Goths, who treated it no better, according 
to St. Jerom, than' the Greeks are faid to have treated anti- 
ent Troy b ; for, after having plundered it for the fpace of 
three, or, as others willhave it, of fix, days, they fetfrre to it in 
feveral places 5 fo that the ftately palace of Sallufr, and many 
other magnificent buildings, were reduced to afh^s ; na^ 
Procopius writes, that there was not in the whole city one 
houfe left entire c ; and both St. Jerom d and Philoftorgius c , 
The mifcr- tnat the great metropolis of the empire was reduced to an heap 
abie conditi- of allies and ruins. Tho' many of the Goths, purfuant to 
thadt^'-i ^ orders their g^eral, refrained from medding the blood 
reduced. of fuch as made no refinance, yet others, more cruel and 
blood- thirfty, maffaered all they met ; fo that the ftreets in 
fome quarters of the city were feen covered with heaps of dead 
bodies, and fwimming'in blood f . However, not the leaft 
injury was offered to thofe who had fled to the churches ; 
nay, the Goths themfelves conveyed thither, as to places of 
fafety, fuch as they were defirous mould be fpared s. Many 
of the ftatues of the gods that had been left entire by the 
emperors, as excellent pieces of art, were on this occafion 
deftroyed, either by the Goths, who, tho' moftly Arians, 
were zealous chriftians, or by a dreadful ftorm of thunder 
and lightning, which fell at the fame time upon the city, as 
if it had been fent on purpofe to complete, with them,- the 
deftru&ion of idolatry, and abolim the fmall remains of 
pagan fuperftition k . The learned bifhop of Meaux wrote a 
famous treatife, mewing, that the taking of Rome by Alaric 
may be looked upon as one of the chief myfteries foretold by 
John in his revelations K The pagans afcribed the calamities 
which Romefuffered on this occafion, to its having banimed 
the gods, by whom it had been often protected againft far 

more 

b Kier. ep, 16. p. 121. c Procop. p. 179. d Hier. ep. 12. 
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mote powerful enemies. Thefe calumnies St. Auftin fully 
confuted in his 81ft, 105th and 106th fermons, in another 
intitled of the deftru&ion of the city of Rome k , and in his 
great work de civitate Dei, wherein he fhews, that Rome had 
fuffered far greater calamities before it embraced the true faith, 
and that it was preferved by the chriftian religion from utter 
deftru&ion K 

k Auger. Syvnl p. 546. & Rom. excid. p. 330. 1 Idem de 
civ. Dei. 



C H A P. XXX. 

The hiftory of Rome, from the taking of the city 
. by the Goths, to the death of Theodofms II. 

A LARIC, having {laid, according to fome, fix, ac- * 

cording toothers, only three, days in Rome, retired 
from thenee into Campania, carrying with him immenfe AI ; uic 
Wealth, and a great number of captives, among whom was J^Ia^f 
Placidia, the fifter of Honorius, whom he treated with all koml, into 
the refpecl: due to her rank and fex. After he ravaged and Campania, 
laid wafte Campania, Lucania, Samnium, Apulia, Cala- 
bria, and the country of the Brutii, he approached the 
{freights of Sicily, with a defign to pafs over into that ifland, 
and thence into Africa, which he intended to reduce ; but 
the fleet he had prepared for that purpofe being fhipwrecked 
in the ftreights, he continued in the neighbourhood of Rhe- 
gium, deliberating what further meafures he was to take ; 
but before he came to any refolution, he was fuddenly feiz- 
ed with a fit of ficknefs, which carried him off in a few 
days K The Goths were deeply concerned for the death of Hediesinthe 
their king, (for they had given him that title, as we have ^jf d h ^ ur " 
obferved above) and fearing the Romans mould offer fome RhegiU. 
indignity to his bones, they turned the courfe of the Bufento 
nearCofenza in the Farther Calabria ; and having buried him, 
with many rich fpoils brought from Rome, in the bed of the 

river, 
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river, they reftored the waters to their natural current, and 
killed all the Haves they had employed in the work m . After 
Ataul hus ^ me y cn °k Ataulphus king in his room. He was bro- 
chofrnking ther-in-law to the deceafed prince, who had married his ft- 
in his room. f£ e r. Jornandcs writes, that he returned to Rome, and pil- 
laged that city a fecond time n . But of this fecond deftruc- 
tion of Rome, as he ftyles it, no mention is made by any of 
the writers who flou rimed at that time. While the barba- 
rians were thus ravaging Italy on one fide, Conftantine, leav- 
Conflantinc in g Gaul, where he reigned, entered it on the other, giving 
invadesUaly. out, that he was marching to the afliftance of Honorius, 
tho' his real defign was to ft rip him of the few provinces that 
were left him. With this view he was already advanced as 
far as Verona ; but while he was preparing to pafs the Po, in 
order to march to Ravenna, and there confer as he pretend- 
ed, with the emperor about the moft proper meafures in the 
prefent juncture, he received news of the unhappy, but de- 
fended, end of Alabicus or Allobicus, one of Honorius's ge- 
nerals, whom that prince had caufed to be put to death, 
upon a well grounded fufpicicn of his privately correfponding 
iut repays with the ufurper °. This Conftantine no fooner underftood, 
The Alps in than he repafTed in great hafte the Alps, and retired to Aries, 
an"r J/rfs^o wrtere ^ e ^ oun( ^ h* s f° n Conftans driven out of Spain by the 
Aries. above-mentioned barbarians. Geroncius, who had joined 
them againft him purfued him into Gaul ; which obliged 
Ccnftantine to fend Edobicus, one of his generals, to pro- 
cure fupplies among the Franks and Germans, and to com- 
mit thz guard of Vienne, and the other cities on the Rhone, 
to his fon Conftans. But Geroncius, arriving in the mean 
r kln^and time before Vienne, took the place ; and having put Con- 
r .m to' death ftans, whom he found in it, to death, advanced without op- 
hy Gsroncius pofition to Aries, and there cloftly befieged Conftantine him- 
ConiWin" ^ ? ' While the weftern empire was thus involved in end- 
in Arks. lefs calamities, the provinces all over the eaft enjoyed a pro- 
found peace under the wife adminiftration of Anthemius ; fo 
that nothing remarkable happened there, except the difgrace 
of one Andronicus, governor of the Pentapolis, who, by 
his tyrannical extortions, deferved to be firft excommunicat- 
ed by Synefius bilhop of Ptolemais, the metropolis of that 
province, and afterwards removed by Anthemius from his 
government l i. 

The 
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Th e following year 411, Theodofius alofle was the foarth 
time conful, Honorius being diverted, by the troubles in the 
weft, from naming any one to that dignity r . This year Conftantiat 
Honorius fent Conftantius, an officer of great experience and c"nnaat!nc. 
addrefs, and inviolably attached to the intereft of his prince, ' ' ' 
into Gaul, with what troops he could fpare, to make war 
upon Conftarttine* whom, after his entering Italy, the em- 
peror no longer looked upon as his partner in the empire, but 
as a public enemy. Conftantius was not by birth a barbari- 
an, but a Roman ; that is, he was born a fubjeft of the em- 
pire, according to Olympiodorur, in the city of Panaifa in 
Illyricum \ Valefius, fuppofes, upon what authority we 
know not, that he was a native of Naiflus in Dacia, the 
birth-place of Conftantine the Great He was a man of H;> ^ 
extraordinary parts, well-ftiapcd in his pcrfon, agreeable in rafter.** 
converfation, frank, generous, an enemy to all diflimulation 
and reftraint, difmterefted, brave, and equally capable of 
commanding an army, and governing the ftate u . He was 
no fooner named for this expedition, than he fet out at the 
head of a confiderable army from Gaul, where he was joined 
upon his firft arrival by moft of the troops of Geroncius, 
then bufied in reducing the city of Aries, in which was Con- 
ftantine himfeH", as we have related above. Geroncius, find- 
ing himfelf abandoned by his men, raifed the fiege in great 
hafte, and fled into Spain, where the few foldiers who at- Geroncus 
tended him, provoked at his unfeafonable feverity, attacked nifes the 
him in the houfe where he was lodged ; which he defended, fie s t ° fAl . ,rt ' 
tho' aflifted only by one friend, and a few flaves, with great ™* 
refolution and intrepidity, killing three hundred of the ag- 
greflbrs. In the end the flaves, confulting their own fafcty, 
made their efcape, which Geroncius too might have eafily 
done, had he been able to prevail upon himfelf to forfake his 
wife, whom he tenderly loved. When he found himfelf 
overpowered, he refolvcd to lay violent hands on himfelf. 
His wife, by name Nonnichia, apprifed of this refolution, 
earneftly entreated him to put her to death rather than fufFer 
her to fall into the hands of the incenfed foldicry. Moved 
with her tears, he firft difpatched her, then his friend, and WJ h<m 
laftly himfelf w . It is furprifmg, that Sozomen mould com- lays vioi« s r 
mend this in Nonnichia, as an aclion worthy of the chriftian hands »m 

religion, llimfe!u 
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religion, which {he profeftcd x . As for Maximus, whom 
Geroncius had fet up for emperor, as we have related above, 
token*™ ^ e was ^ ecure( ^ own men, and brought to Conftantius, 
hi, jit:.' U who ftripped him of his enfigns of majefty, but fpared his 
fparcd. life, looking upon him as a perfon of himfelf inoffenfive, 
and incapable of giving the leaft umbrage y . He retired in- 
to Spain amongft the barbarians, and was ftill alive when 
Oroiius wrote his hiftory, that is, in 41 7 z . To return to 
Conftantius : he purfued the liege of Aries, which Geron- 
cius had begun. Conftantine, who was in the place with his 
fecond fon, by name Julian, held out for the fpaceof four 
months, in expectation of the fuccours which Edobicus was 
fent to procure amongft the Franks, and other German na- 
tions. Edobichus arrived at length, at the head of an army 
far more numerous than that of Conftantius ; which fo terri- 
fied the emperor's generals, that they were for abandoning 
the ftege, and retiring into Italy. But their retreat being 
cut off by the enemy, they were forced to put the whole to 
the iftue of a battle. Ulphilas therefore, who commanded 
under Conftantius, paffing the Rhone with a ftrong detach- 
ment of foot, concealed himfelf among the woods, till 
the enemypafled, and were ready to engage Conftantius; when 
failing unexpectedly upon their rear* while Conftantius 
charged them in front, they were immediately put to the 
rout. Edobichus fled to the houfe of a Gaulifh lord, by name 
The g<t- Ecdices,who,notwithftandingthemanyfavourshe hadreceived 
irunscoming at hj s hands, ftruck off his head, and carried it toConftan- 
affiVanw of t ^ us ' or ^ered the traitor to depart the camp that inftant, 
LVn^antij- left his prefencefhould draw down from heaven fome misfor- 
def:a::d. tune U p 0n t ne w hole army a . Conftantius returned without 
lofs of time before Aries, which ftill held out with great ob- 
ftinacv, till news being brought to the Roman camp that 
Jovinus, having ufurped the imperial title in Farther Gaul, 
was advancing full march to Aries, at the head of a formi- 
dable armv, confiding of Alemans, Franks, Burgundians, 
and Alans, with a defign to fall on the emperor's army. Upon 
this intelligence, Conftantius thought it advifeahle to com- 
ply with the terms which had been propofed before by the 
bcfieged, but rejected bv him, viz. to grant a general indem- 
Ar.rs nity, and to promife upon oath, that the lives of Conftan- 
TS'cs-'r-v* t ' nc anc * J u ^ au ^ lou *' ( l be fpared. Hereupon the gates were 
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opened, and the victorious army received into the^own. 
Conftantine had fome time before devefted himfelf of the 
purple, and taking fan&uary in a church, caufed himfelf to 
be ordained prieft, thinking that character would fcreen him 
from the emperor's juft refentment. Conftantius neverthe- 
lefs caufed both him and his fon to be fecured, and fent into 
Italy, where they were, by the emperor's orders, beheaded Conflanti 
about thirty miles from Ravenna b . Honorius would not ^ h ™ { ™ 
grant them their lives, becaufe they had , put to death his beheaded, 
two coufins Didymius and Verinianus. ; . but as they had been 
promifed indemnity by his lieutenant, the chriftian as well as 
the pagan writers look upon this a&ion as a breach of faith 
unworthy of a prince. About the fame time that Conftan- 
tine devefted himfelf of the purplejovinus, or, as he. is . ^ 
ftyled by Sozomen and Philoftorgius, Jovianus, aflumed it ^Jfohim-- 
at Mundiacum, fays Olympiodorus c i which fome take to felf to be 
be Mentz. He was defcended from one of the moft illuftri- 
ous families in Gaul, and is faid to have caufed himfelf to be cmp r 
proclaimed emperor at the mitigation of Goar king of the 
Alans,and Guntarius, or Gondicarius prince of the Burgundi- 
ans d . It appears from his medals, that he made himfelf matter of 
Treves c ; but his reign was mort-lived, as we {hall fee anon. 
In the eaft, the tranquillity which the people had long en- 
joyed there, was difturbed this year by the Aufurians, a 
Moorifti nation, who, breaking into the Pentapolis, laid 
wafte that province ; but were foon driven out by Anyfius, 
who had Succeeded Andronicus in that government. The 
Saracens likewife committed great diforders on the frontier! 
of Egypt, Paleftine, Phoenicia, and Syria ; but retired of 
their own accord. 

The following year 412, when Honorius was conful the 
ninth time, and Theodofius the fifth, the Goths at length 
left Italy, either in virtue of a treaty between Honorius and j 3 ^ ^ ot j ]l1 
Ataulphus their new king, as Jornandes feems to fuppofe Van*d break* 
or becaufe they had already quite drained that country of its into Gaul; 
wealth, which from the fequel of the hiftory, appears more 
probable. However that be, quitting Italy, they broke into 
Gaul, ravaging the countries through which they palled. 
Upon their arrival in that province, Attalus, whom Ataul- 
phus had brought thither with him, advifed the Goth to join 
Jovinus againft Honorius, and divide Gaul between them. 

Ataulphus 
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Ataulphus and Jovinus met upon that pi opofal ; but all we 
know of their interview is, that Jovinus was not at all 
pleafed to fee Ataulphus and his Goths in Gaal b. Sarus, 
whom we have often mentioned, having about this time re- 
volted from Honorius, becaufe he refufed to punifh the au- 
thors of the murder of one of his officers, by name Bellerid, 
was going into Gaul, to offer his fervice to Jovinus ; which 
coming to the ears of Ataulphus, his implacable enemy, he 
went to meet him at the head of a thoufand men. Sarus, 
tho' attended only by twenty perfons, defended himfelf with 
fuch refolution, that it was with theutmoft difficulty he was 
«arus taken taken alive, after having killed with his own hand great nunv 
prifoncr t y ^ ^ ^ enemy. Ataulphus caufed him foon after to be 

ArauJphus, i « t /*-' 

and put to put to death, which as he was a brave and experienced offi*- 
death, cer ^ seated a mifunderftanding between Jovinus and Atauk 
p'hus. Jovinus foon after took his brother Sebaftian for his 
partner in the empire, contrary to the opinion of Ataulphus, 
who was fo provoked at his promotion, that he difpatched 
privately deputies to Honorius, offering to reftore to him his 
fifter Placidia, and to fend him the heads of the two ufurp- 
ers, provided he would fupply his men with a certain quanti- 
ty of corn. The emperor having readily complied with his 
demand, Ataulphus foon found an opportunity of difpatching 
Sebaftian ; but Jovinus, upon the news of his death, fle4 
to Valence, where tie was clofely befieged, and in the end 
forced to fubm'it to Ataulphus, who delivered him up to Dar-. 
t,°k^Vncl danus, prefect of Gaul, by whofe orders he was put to death 
-put to'dtath. at Narbonne \ Idatius afcribes the defeat of the two ufurp- 
ers to the generals of Honorius, who had perhaps , joined 
Ataulphus. Dardanus, at this time prefect of Gaul, is high- 
ly commended by St. Jerom and Sir. Auftin, who wrote fe- 
veral letters to him j but ApoIIinaris Sidonius, who is like^ 
•wife honoured with the title of faint, paints him as a perfon 
.of a moft infamous character, in whom centered all the vices 
of the three ufurpers Conftantine, Jovinus and Geroncius 1 
(O). This year Theodofius, or rather Anthemius, caufed 
the walls of the frontier towns of Illyricum to be repaired K 

The 

s Orof. p. £24. Phot. ibid. h Orof. ibid. Phot. p. 184. 
Soz.l. ix. c. 15. p. ^17. •' Sit! l.v. ep.9.p. 159. k Co.d. 
Theod 1 xv. tit. 1. leg. 29. p. 3/2, 

,'0) From an antient infer! ption difeovered near Sifteron i n 
Provenec, it appears, that Dardanus, or Claudius Foftumia 5 
JDardamis, as he is ftylcd there, had been governor of Vienne., 
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• The next confuls were Lucius and Hefaclianus: but the 
name of the latter was erafed out of the fafti ; for he revolted 
this very year from Honorius, and caufing himfelf to be pro- ^" l c ] i ™ ui 
claimed emperor in Africa, which he had with fo much bra- Africa." 1 
Very defended againft Attalus, he equipped a fleet there of 
feven hundred fail, according to fome, of three thoufand fe- 
ven hundred, according to others, if there is no miftake in 
the numbers Orofius writes, that his fleet was more nu- 
merous than thofe of Xerxes, of Alexander, or any other 
monarch mentioned in hiftory m . With this formidable ar- 
mada he failed from Africa, and landing fafe in Italy, march- L«<*« m 
ed ftrait to Rome, which his approach threw into the urmoft: f^j'jjj* 
confternation ; but count Marinus marching out to meet him fjddcnpin^, 
at the head of all the troops he could afiemble, the ufurper, rctnt* to 
feized with a fudden panic, betook himfelf to flight, and Afnc *' 
haftening on board one of his veflels, returned alone to Car- 
thage. Upon his flight, his men immediately fubmitted, and 
were received into favour by Honorius, who foon after pub- 
limed a law, dated the fifth of July, and addreffed to the 
people of Africa, wherein he declared Heraclianus a public 
enemy, and impowered everyone to apprehend him, and put 
him to death, where-ever they found him n . He was, foon ^ e v * |j k 
after his return to Carthage, difcovered by fome foldiers in an aLuut in 
antient temple, and by them immediately cut in pieces °. pieces by tfar 
His eftate was confifcated, and beftowed upon ConftantiusP. foldic 7« 
The fame year the Franks made an irruption into Gaul, fet 
fire to the city of Treves, and laid wafte the neighbouring 
country *'. The Burgundians, who had entered Gaul in 
407, with the Vandals and Alans, made themfelves this year 

mailers 

1 Marc, chron. « Orof p. 224. n Cod. Theod. 1. ix. 
tit. 40. leg. 21. p. 320. • Orof. ibid. Idat. chron. p Phot. 
80. p. 185. 1 Greg. Tur. 1. ji. c. 9. p. 63. 

and its territory, prefeft of Gaul, quaeftor, and in the end rstifed 
to the rank of patrician ; that his wife's name was Nevia Gajla ; 
and that his brother, Claudius Lcpidus, who is diftinguiflicd in 
the infeription with the title of count, had been governor of 
Germania Prima, and treafurer. This infeription was made in 
honour of Dardanus, and his wife Galla, for having built a 
caftle on a fteep rock which flood on their eftate, that the coun- 
try people, in the fudden irruptions of the barbarians, might 
nave a fafe place to retire to with their families and effeas. This 
cattle was then called Theopolis ; but is known at prefeat bv the 
J>a»e of RochetaiUqp. ' 
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mafters.of the country now known by the name of Alface, 
or Alfatia. Confrantius, who had reduced, the reft of Gaul 
after the death of the two ufurpers Conftantine and Jovinus, 
marched againft them ; but they demanding leave to fettle in 
Gaul, as friends and allies of the Roman people, the Roman ge- 
neral,not caring to reduce them to defpair, perfuaded the emperor 
to grant them part of the. country whichrthey had conquered f . 
Such was the rife of the kingdom of the Burgundians in Gaul, 
underthe conduct of Gondicarius or Guntiarius. Socrates com- 
mends them as a peaceable people, for the moil part artificers, 
and willing to earn a livelihood with labour Orofius writes, 
that in 417, they had all embraced already the ehriftian reli- 
gion, and the catholic faith, and treated the Gauls, who live4 
under them, not as their vaffals, but their friends f . About 
the year 440, theherefy of Arius began to prevail among 
them which was probably owing to their intercourfe with 
the Goths. Ataulphus had promifed, as we have obferved 
above, to reftore to Honorius his fifter Placidia, taken prifon- 
er in Rome, but treated by him, as me had been by Alaric, 
with the utmoft refpecl. Conftantius, hoping the emperor 
would give her to him in marriage, was continually preHIng 
Ataulphus to comply with this article j but as Honorius had not 
yet fent to the Goths the corn he had promifed them, Ataul- 
phus, who defired to marry Placidia himfelf, refufed to part 
withher,ttli the emperor had executed his promife which he was 
not at that time in a condition to do : however, the Romans 
promifed to fend the corn as foon as Placidia was reftored ; 
and Ataulphus to reftore Placidia as foon as the corn was 
fpent c . After matters had continued for fome time in this 
fituation, Ataulphus, atlaft thinking himfelf deluded by the 
Romans, began hoftilities an?*w ; and, having reduced the 
cities of Narbonne and Touloufe, advanced as far as Mar- 
feilles y but met there with fuch vigorous refiftance from, 
count Bonifacius, that he was forced to abandon the enter- 
prize and retire, after having loft great numbers of his men, 
and been himfelf wounded. From Marfeilles he bent his 
inarch to Bourdeaux, where he was received as a friend u . 
In theeaft, one Lucius, a pagan who commanded the troops 
attending the court, provoked at the zeal of young Theo- 
dofius in extirpating idolatry, refolved to fave it from utter 

ruin 

r Orof c. 43. p. 22*. Val. p. 136. Buck de Belg. p. 440 
Coiiit. annsl. ecclcf. Fran. ann. 407- 5 Sccr. 1. vii. c. 30 p. 
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llicr. ep, xi. p. 39. 
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ruin by aflaflinating his prince. With this defign he Went to 
the palace, and was thrice upon the point of drawing his Lucius at- 
fword ; but was deterred from executing his wicked purpofe t f m P^ J on 
by a woman of an extraordinary ftature, and a threatening 'x'heed-fow. 
afpe&, who, as often as he put his hand to his fword, ap- 
peared to him holding the emperor in her arms. Thus Da- 
mafcus, a pagan writer, who flourifhed about the latter end 
of the prefent century. Photius, who copied it from him, 
calls it a moft remarkable event, and not to be queftioned, 
fince related by a pagan writer w , but it is not, however re- 
markable, taken notice of by any other hiftorian. This year 
the city of Conftantinople was furrounded with the walls, 
which Socrates ftylea the great walls \ Thofe which had Conf ^ ant j. 
been built by Conftantine the Great were pulled down, and n0 pie fur* 
this new workj twenty miles in circuit, completed in two sanded with 
months But this we can hardly believe upon the authority new waUl * 
of Nicephorusi an hiftorian not much to be relied on. It 
was called the new wall, and the wall of Theodofius z . The 
emperor publifhed this year feveral laws againft the Re-bap- 
tizers, the Eunomians, the Sabbatians, and the Protopafchites * 
that is, againft thofe, who, in the celebration of Eafter, dif- 
fered from the church asto the day, and therefore ftyledthem- 
felves Protopafchites, as if they followed the primitive practice 
and inftitution. 

The next confuls were Conftantlus and Conftans, both 
generals, the former in the weft, and the latter in the eaft. 
This year the negotiations between Honorius and Ataulphus, 
interrupted by the taking of Narbonne and Touloufe, were 
refumed. But the more the Goth was prefTed by Conftanti- 
us to fend back Placidia $ the higher he raifed his demands, A ^ ^ 
that j the emperor refufing to comply with them, he might marr j ea U 
have a more plaufiblc excufe for detaining her. In the end, Placid, 
by means of one Candidianus, he prevailed upon her to marry 
him, and the nuptials were celebrated at Narbonne, in the 
month of January of this year 414, with the utmoft pomp 
and folemnity. Placidia appeared on that occafion fitting on 
a bed of ftate> and Ataulphus in the Roman drefs. He yielded 
to the royal bride the moft honourable place, and prefented 
her with fifty bafons filled with pieces of gold, and fifty with 
jewels and precious ftones of an ineftimable value, part of th« 
fpoils brought from Rome. Attalus aflifted at the ceremony, 
and fung the epithalamium or nuptial fong 3 a degrading 
Vol. XVI. O ~ funaion 

w Phot c. 242. p. 1072. * Socr.l.vii. c. 1. p. 334.. * Niceph. 
xiv-c. 1. p. 433. 2 Car.ce de C©nft. p. 38—45. a O!vmp 
H^<\. Phot p. t8i.Id«.chroj*. 
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fun&ion for one who had been vefted with the imperial dig- 
nity. This marriage was generally looked upon as an accom- 
plifhment of Daniel's prophecy^ that the king of the north 
{hould marry the daughter of the king of the fouth b (P). 
, Honorius did not, it feems, confent to this x marriage j for 
A*£h?tl f° on a ^ tef Ataulphus obliged Attalus to refume the purple, 
refuse the and caufed him to be acknowledged emperor by his Goths, 
purple. However, he wifhed for nothing fo much as to conclude a 
lifting peace with Honorius, and feems to hav« Cet up Attalus 
inew, with no other defign but to intimidate the emperor, and 
oblige him to grant to him and his Goths more favourable 
terms c . Orofius writes, that at firft he had nothing elfe in 
view than the utter ruin of the Roman empire, and the efta- 
bllfhing the empire of the Goths in its room ; of giving the 
name of Gothia to that country, which was then called Ro- 
mania and founding fuch a monarchy among his country- 
men as Augullus Caefar had introduced among the Romans : 
but being by long experience convinced, that the Goths were 
incapable of being governed by laws, he began to think, that 
the only means of acquiring a great name was to reftore, in- 
ftead of deftroying, the Roman empire ; and with this view 
he courted the friendfhip of Honorius, efpecially after he had 
by Placidia a fon to whom he gave the name of Theodo- 
fius d . ButConftantius,and his party at court, defeated all the 
raeafures taken by Ataulphus and Placidia to bring about an 
accommodation: they would not fuffer the emperor to hearken 
Afauiphus to any overtures, however reafonable ; fo that the war be- 
obiiged to rng renewed, Ataulphus was in the end obliged to quit Gaul, 
and retire' an( ^ ret ' re to *' ^ c ^ lus 1S °f opinion, that he with- 
er© Spain, drew in virtue of a treaty between him and Conftantius f ; 

. but 



b Idat. ibid. c Olymp. ibid. d Orof. I. vii. c. 43. p. 
424. e Olymp. ibid. p. 184. f Val. rer. Franc. 1. iii. p. 1 10. 

(P) At St. Gille in Languedoc was found an infeription made 
by the neighbouring people in honour of Ataulphus and Placidia, 
their princes and fovereign9, as they are ftyled, for having chofen 
Heraclea, that is, according to fome, the prefent St. Gille, for 
the place of their rcfidence ( 1 ). In this infeription, which both 
Spon and du Cange look upon as genuine, Ataulphus is ftyled the 
mod powerful king of kings, and the moil juft conqueror of con- 
querors : he is likewife commended for having driven out the 
Vandals, probably fome of that nation, who had remained in 
Gaul. Placidia is levied Ca?farea, as if fhe had enjoyed the rank 
and honours peculiar to the Caefars. 

(0 Spon. p. j p. 
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buttheexpreflion of Orofius, that he was forced to quit GauV 
ffeems to import, that he was driven out by force Hono- 
rius publiihed a law this year, dated the twenty*third of March, 
forbidding any one to moleft fuch as mould take fan&uary in 
churches, on pain of being profecuted and punifhed as guilty*, 
of high treafon h . The law dated the twentieth of May al- 
lows every one full liberty to kill fuch lions as they mould find 
on their grounds, but not to hunt them, in order to take them 
alive, and fell them. Thefe lions were kept for the public 
{hews; but the intereft of our people, fays the emperor in that 
law, muft be preferred to our diverfion ! « 

While thefe things pafled in the weft, Pulcheria, fifter Pukherit 
to the emperor Theodofius, being declared Augufta in the " d «-lsred 
eaft, on account of her extraordinary wifdom and piety, took J*£ n 
upon her the adminiftration, Athemius thinking her better her the »i- 
qualified for it than himfelf, though fhe had juft then entered jjfjjj^jj* 
only the fixteenth year of her age, and was but two years iat 5ea 4 
older than the emperor. And truly, as (he was endowed 
with moft extraordinary parts and eminent for piety, her ad- 
miniftration proved equally advantageous to the ftate and the 
church. Theodofius II. excelled perhaps in piety and religion 
even his grandfather Theodofius the Great, which all authors 
agree to have been in great part owing to the uncommon care 
Pulcheria took in infpiring him with thofe religious maxims* 
by which (he ruled her own actions k . In the very beginning 
of her adminiftration, fhe perfuaded the young prince to dif- 
mifs the eunuch Antiochus, of whom hereafter, and to remit 
whatever was due to the exchequer from the year 368* to 
407 

The following year, when Honorius was conful the tenth 
time, and Theodofius the third, Theodofius the fon of Ataol- 
phus and Placidia, died in Spain, whither his father had re- 
tired with his Goths 5 and was buried in a filver coffin near 
Barcelona, in a place of prayer, fays Olympiodorus m , that 
is, in a church. Ataulphus himfelf did not long furvive him ; 
for he was killed this very year at Barcelona, in the month of 
Auguft or September, fince the news of his death was brought Atauipnn* 
to Conftantinople on a Friday the twenty-fourth of the latter » u ? ic ** 
month \ He was ftabbed in his ftable by one of his own ?am * 
O 2 countrymen 

* Orof. ibid. k Cod, Juft. 1. i tit. 1 2. leg t. p. ic;. 1 Cod. 
Theod. 1. xv. tit. 12. leg. 1. p. 392. k Soz. p. 8tfo. 1 Theoph. 
P- 70. Ifid. Peluf 1. i ep. 36. p. 1 1. Cod. Theod. 1. xi tit. 28. 
f. 203. m oiym, apud Phot.jp. 88. "Idem ibid. Philoftorj?. 
i.xii.c.4 P. 534- 
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countrymen and domeftics, named Dobbius, whofe former 
matter, a leading man among the Goths, Ataulphus had 
caufed to be murdered feveral years before °. Jornandes fup- 
pofcs him to have waged along war with the Vandals in Spain, 
and to have been killed three years after he had reduced that 
country by one Vernulphus, whofe former mafter Ataulphus 
had murdered p. But in what relates to Ataulphus, we have 
all along followed Olympiodorus, a contemporary hiftorian, 
who, generally fpeaking, agrees with the other wi iters of 
thofe times. Photius has tranfmitted to us an abftra& of his 
work. We are furprized, that Giannone, in his hiftory of 
the kingdom of Naples, mould to his authority prefer that of 
Jornandes, a writer of a much later date, who feldom agrees' 
with other hiftorians, and often difagrees with himfelf. Ataul- 
phus, in dying, charged his brother, not named by our hifto- 
rian, to fend back Placidia to the Romans, and to live m 
lie i« fuo friendmip with them q . But the Goths, inftead of his brother, 
~' P ~ M C { \. ho cn °f e f° r tne * r king Sigerie, the brother of Sarus, who imme- 
tufo .>U his diately ordered the fix children that Ataulphus had had by 
children u,bc a former wife, to be inhumanly murdered, revenging by that 
raU j r t r ^ u 'r P iece °*" crue ^ t 7' ^ e ^ eat k °f ms brother r . He even obliged 
*7tJ him-" P^cidia to walk with other captives twelve miles before his 
feif. chariot. But he was aftaftinated by his own people the fe- 

venth day after his election s , and Vallia chofen in his room, 
after he had C2ufcd all thofe to be murdered who flood in 
competition with him for the crown l . This year a great 
A great tumult happened at Alexandria ; the chriftians and Jews, 
aTx-IIwSu were Ver ^ numerous m tnat clt Yi quarrelling on account 
hmveen the of certain fports exhibited on a Saturday, St. Cyril, bifhop 
chriftians of the place, threatened to drive the Jews out of the city ; 
and jews. w hich exafperated them to fuch a degree, that they refolved 
to vent their rage upon his whole flock, the more becaufc 
they were favoured by Oreftes, prefect of the city, then at 
variance with the bifhop. Accordingly having provided 
themfelves with arms, iome of them in the dead of the night 
began to cry fire, giving out at the fame time, that the great 
church was in flames. Hereupon, the chriftians, haftening 
out of their houfes to fave the church, were maffacred in 
great numbers by the Jews, who lay in ambufh for them, 
and knew one another by a certain mark or badge, which 

they 

0 Idem ibid. P Jorn. rer. Goth, c 31. p. 655. q Ofymp' 
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they wore for that purpofe. The bifhop, highly provoked 
at this barbarity, drove all the Jews out of the city ; which 
the governor refenting as an encroachment upon his autho- 
rity, the breach between him and the bifhop was widened, 
and they both wrote to court complaining of each other's 
conduct. In the mean time, the hermits or monks, who 
led a retired life on the neighbouring mountains, being told, 
that Oreftes had efpoufed the caufe of the Jews againft Cyril 
and the chriftians, flew to the city, and meeting the prefect 
in his chariot, reviled him with the names of pagan and ido- 
later. Oreftes, to appeafe them, told them, that he was a 
chriftian, and had been baptized by Atticus, bifhop of Con- 
stantinople. But while he was yet fpeaking, one of the 
monks, by name Ammonius, wounded him on the head 
with a ftone. His attendants, believing him killed, for he 
was in an inftant covered all over with blood, betook them- 
felves to flight, but fome of the citizens coming to his ref- 
cue, feized the monk, and delivered him up to the prefect, 
who caufed him to be tortured till he died on the rack. The 
populace refolved to revenge his death, which they did in the 
following manner, to the great fcandal of the chriftian name 
and profeffion. At that time lived in Alexandria, Hypatia, The ^ 
the daughter of the celebrated philofopher Theon, who had b ra ted C 
been brought up and inftructed by her father with extraordi- Hypatia 
nary care, and was thought to excel in learning and quick- 
nefs of apprehenfion all the philofophers of that age. She t ie chrifti 
was thoroughly acquainted with the different doctrines of the ms. 
various feels of philofophers, and publicly explained them to 
an incredible number of difciples, who flocked from all parts 
to hear her. She was no lefs remarkable for her chaftity 
and modeft carriage, tho' her friendmip was courted by all 
the great men of her age, than for her knowledge and erudi- 
tion. As ftie was in great favour and efteem with the pre- 
fect Oreftes, the populace, partly to revenge the death of 
Ammonius, and partly becaufe they imagined, as me was 
a pagan, that fhe incenfed the prefect againft the bifhop and 
his friends, rofc fuddenly in a tumultuous manner : and being 
headed by one Peter, a reader in a church, they flopped her 
as fhe was returning to her houfe, and pulling her out of her 
chariot, dragged her to a neighbouring church, where they 
flayed her aiive, and tearing her in pieces, carried her 
mangled members to a place called Cinaron, and there burnt 
them to afhes. This unheard-of barbarity reflected great 
landal on the chriftian name, elpeciaily on the church of 
O 3 Alexandria, 
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Alexandria. Thus Socrates u , whofe authority is queftioned 
by moft ecclefiaftic writers, who fuppofe him to have been 
a zealous Novatian, and eonfequently an enemy to St. Cyril, 
who, upon his firft coming to the fee of Alexandria, had 
caufed the penal laws againft thofe and all other fe&aries to 
be ftri&ly executed. This year, Theodofius, by a law dated 
the fevcnth of December, excluded the pagans from all em- 
Thc pagans Payments both civil and military w . By another law, dated 
excluded the nineteenth of October, he depofed Gamaliel, patriarch of 
from all t h e J eW s, for having abufed his authority *. Gamaliel is 
both ciSJ^d fuppofed to have been the laft patriarch of that nation, which 
snUitary. was thenceforth governed by primates chofen by the councils 
of the provinces, whereas the patriarchal dignity was heredi- 
tary. 

The next confuls were Theodofius, the feventh time, 

and Junius Quartus Palladius, who was prefect of Italy this 
and the five following years y . Vallia, lately created king 
of the Goths in Spain, refolved to purfue the war againft the 
Romans, and attempt the reduction of Africa ; but the fleet 
he was fending thither being fhipwrecked near the ftreights of 
Gibraltar, and moft of the Goths onboard of it drowned * he 
Vallia, king entered into a treaty with Conftantius, and in the end con- 
©f theGothi eluded a peace with Honorius, delivered up hoftages, and, 
concedes a u P on ^ s receiving fix hundred thoufand meafures of corn ? 
pence with fent back Placidia to her brother *. Vallia not only con- 
Honorius. eluded a peace, but entered into an alliance, with the Ro- 
mans againft the barbarians, who had fettled in Spain, advif- 
ing the emperor to let them fight it out amongft themfelves, 
fmce whatever fide prevailed, he was fure to be a gainer b . 
This advice Honorius followed, to the great advantage and 
relief of the empire, as we mail lee anon, Attalus, whom 
Attains the Goths had carried with them into Spain, feeing a peaca 
eonfin. a "to conc1lU ded between them and the Romans, endeavoured to 
the /bnd of make his efcape by fca ; but the {hip was taken, and carried, 
''F 3 "* to Conftantius, then in Gaul, who lent him to the emperor, 
by whofe orders his right hand, or, as others will have it, 
only the fingers of his right hand were cut orT, to prevent 
his writing, and he confined to the ifiand of Lipari, where 
the good-natured emperor caufed him to be treated with 

great 
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great humanity This year, Theodofius, leaving Con- 
#antinople for the firft time after the twenty-fecond of July, 
retired to Eudoxiopolis, called formerly Selymbria, on the 
lea-eoaft between Conftantinople and Heraclea, and continu- 
ed partly there, partly at Heraclea, till the twenty-ninth of 
September d . The following year 417, when Honorius was 
conful the eleventh time, and Conftantius the fecond, the 
emperor, to reward the fervices of that brave general, gave 
him in marriage his fifter Placidia, an honour at which he 
had been long afpiring. Placidia could not by any means p'aciaia 
be prevailed upon to give her confent ; but the emperor, tak- m,rrW *> 
jnghold of her hand, gave it infpite of herte Conftantius % Cottftant "* 
Thty were thus married on the firft of January of the prefent 
year, when Conftantius entered upon his fecond confulfliip. 
A few months after, Honorius, leaving Ravenna, repaired 
to Rome, which he entered in triumph, caufing Atjklus, 
brought for that purpofe from Lipari, to wajk before his cha- 
riot. When the triumph was over, Attalus was remanded 
to the place of his exile, and Honorius returned foon after to 
Ravenna *. The Armorici, who had revolted in 409, and 
introduced a new form of government among themfelves, 
were this year brought again under fubjeclion by Conftan- 
jrius g . About this time the Franks, after having dwelt for 
the fpace of near two hundred years on the German fide of The ¥ ™ ks 
the Rhine, were allowed to pafs that river, and fettle in JuttiTin* 0 
Thongria, that is, in the territory of Tongres, where they Thjngria. 
were governed by as many kings as they had cities or can- 
jtons h . But whether Faramond, who reigned at this time, 
had any authority over the other princes, or was only more 
powerful than the reft, is what we are no where told. H« 
was the fon of Marcomir, of whom we have fpoken elfe- 
where *, and the grandfon of Priamus, whom Tiro Profper 
calls the firft king of the Franks mentioned in hiftory k . In 
the eaft nothing remarkable happened this year befides an 
earthquake, which overturned feveral houfes at Conftanti- 
nople, and the city of Cybyra in Phrygia 

The following year, Honorius being conful the twelfth Va]Ha ^ 
time, and Theodofius the eighth, Vallia, making war upon great advan» 
Oi the ta & es over 

* the Vandiis 

in Spain- 

c Olymp. Philoft. Orof. ibid. < Socr. 1. vii. c. 36. p. 381. 
Cod. Theod. chron p. 163. e Olymp. p. 192. f Cod. 
Theod, chxon. p. 164. < Rut. 1. i. p. 132. h Greg. Tur. 
hift. Fran. 1. ii. c 3. p. 64. Buch. de Belg. p. 453. Coint. torn, 
i. p. 44. i p. 122. &feq. k Profp. chron. 1 Chron ; A1 
P 7i8. 
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the barbarians in Spain, cut off all the Vandals called Silingi, 
who had fettled in Bcetica or Andalufia. He likewife made 
fuch a dreadful havock of the Alans, who had hitherto ruled 
over the Vandals and Suevians, that their king Ata being 
killed among the reft, they fled for protection to Gonderic, 
king of the Vandals, who had fettled in Galicia, and fub- 
mitted to him. Hence the fucceftbrs of Gonderic ufed to 
ftyle themfelves kings of the Vandals and Alans m . Con- 
ftantius, to reward thefe eminent fervices of Vallia and his 
Vailia and Goths, gave them Aquitania Secunda, comprizing the pre- 
h ; s Goths fent archbifhoprick of Bourdeaux, and feme neighbouring 
fcftiTin t0 c * tics > that * s ' ^ e wn °l c tra & fr° m Touloufe to the fea, to 
Aquiuin. which he added foon after Novempopulania or Aquitania 
Tertia, that is, the province of Auch, and Gafcony. Val- 
lia fixed his refidence at Touloufe, which by that means be r 
came the capital of the kingdom of the Goths n . Val- 
lia on the other hand yielded to the Romans the coun- 
Hc d ; c- and tr,es ^ e had taken from the Vandals and Alans in 
i* fucicetitd Spain °. He died foon after, leaving behind him one 
byThtodo- daughter, married to a Suevian, by whom fhe had Ri- 
rK ' cimer, who completed the ruin of the weftern empire. The 

deceafed prince was fucceeded by Theodoric, called by 
fome Theodorus, and by others Theodorides p. In the eaft 
one Plintha, by nation a Goth, revolted, but was defeated 
in Paleftine q which is all we know of this war. Plintha, 
notwithftanding his defeat, mull have concluded an advan- 
tageous peace with Theodofius ; for he was raifed the follow- 
ing year to the confular dignity, and preferred to the poft of 
general of the Roman horfe and foot in which he acquitted 
himfelf with great reputation and fidelity r . In the conful- 
fhip he had Monaxius for his collegue, another of Theodo- 
fius's officers ; fo that both confuls were in 4.19, fubje&s of 
the eaftern empire, as they had been in 417, of the weftern. 
Of the two confuls, one was, generally fpeaking, chofen in 
the eaft, the other in the weft ; and he named the firft, who 
was firft in rank : if they were equal, each named in the 
Krft place his own confu). This year Honorius, by a law 
dated from Ravenna the twenty-fecond of November, exten- 
ded the right and privileges of an afylum to all places within 
fifty paces of the church, declaring thofc guilty of facrilege, 

who 

* iuivr . citron. Sid. carm ii p- 500, n Idat. Profp. chron. 
" j°™ c. 35- P- ( '-*- Idat. p. 32, ^. p John. p. 699. 

C!ymp. p. -; Pj.ilofcl. \\\. is. i\ iCC * Socr 1. w 
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who ftiould arreft any one within that fpace % On the fc- Viienriniaa 
cond or third of July of this year, Placidia was delivered liL borQ ' 
.at Ravenna of a fon, who was named Valentinian, and fuc- 
cceded Honorius in the empire l . The barbarians in Spain 
being no longer harraued by the Goths, who had retired to 
Gaul, as we have related above, and fettled there, began to 
quarrel among themfelves. Gonderic, king of the Vandals, Gonderic, 
having gained great advantages over Eremeric, king of the y"*£j s the 
Suevians, obliged him in the end to fly for refuge to the aplenty the 
mountains of Bifcay, where he kept him and his people bloc- Romans out 
ked up. But in the mean time, Afterius, count of Spain, °^ d B Q^; a 
and the vicar Maurocelus, falling unexpectedly Upon Gon.- re ti r e$ into 
deric, cut great numbers of his men in pieces, and obliged Aadalufia. 
the reft to abandon Bifcay and Galicia, and retire into Boeti- 
ca u r Nothing happened this year in the eaft, which hifto- 
rians have thought worthy of notice, except an attempt up- 
on the life of Aetius, prefect of Conftantinople, who was 
attacked by an afTaftin, named Ceryachus, as he was retur- 
ning from the great church w . We are not told what gave 
occafion to this attempt, nor what became of the aflaffin. By 
a law dated the twenty-fourth of September, Theodofius 
declared thofe guilty of death, who fhould teach the barba- 
rians the art of building mips, to which they were yet ftranr 
gers *. The following year, when Theodofius was confuj 
the eighth time, and Conftantius the third, the army muti- 
nied in the eaft, and put to death their general, by name 
Maximinus ? as we read in the cronicle of Marcellinus : but 
of this mutiny no mention is made by any other writer. In 
the weft nothing remarkable happened this year ; but under 
the following confuls Agricola and Euftatius, the emperor 
Honorius, on the eight of February, raifed Gonftantius to the 
imperial dignity, declared him his collegue, and gave the Conftant - >us 
title of Augufta to his wife Placidia ^. The images of Con- is^aifed to 
ftantius and Placidia were fent to Conftantinople, with the the empire, 
news of their promotion ; but Theodofius refufed, for what Jj^ ie * fo(m 
reafon we know not, to acknowledge them ; which would 
have kindled a war between the two empires, had not Con- 
ftantius died foon after, that is, on thefecond of September, 
after having reigned feven months wanting fix days. He was 
buried at Ravenna, where he died of a pleurify, in a mau- 

foleum. 
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foleum, built by his widow Placidia, near the church of St, 
Vitalis *. The fame year the emperor Theodofius married 
Eudocia on the feventh of June, on which occafion there 
were great rejoicings at Conftantinople a . Euodocia was the 
daughter of an Athenian philofopher, by name Heracli- 
tus, upon whofe death her two brothers Gefius and Aure? 
lianus defrauding her of the ffcare tha£ was due to her qf her 
father's eftate, me went to Conftantinople to implore the 
protection of Pulcheria. As (he had been inftructed by her 
father with extraordinary care in feveral languages, and in 
every branch of literature, and was befides remarkable for 
her beauty and engaging behaviour, Pulcherja, after feveral 
conferences with her, began to think her a proper match 
for her brother Theodofius, whom accordingly ft^e perfuaded 
to marry her. Thus the modern Qreeks. ; but the antient 
writers tell us, that (he was the daughter, not of the philo- 
fopher Heraclitus, but of Leontius, an Athenian fophift, or 
profefTor of eloquence at Athens. b . Before the nuptials were 
celebrated Theodofius caufed her to be baptized by Atticus, 
bifhop of Conftantinople, who changed the name of Athe- 
rtais, which fhe bore before, into that of Eudocia c . As Eu- 
docia had been brought up to letters, fhe ufed to divert her- 
felf with making verfes, and this very year me compofed a 
poem on the vi&ory gained by the Romans over the Perfi- 
ans d , of which anon (QJ. The two brothers of Eudocia, 

informed 



* Philoft. 1 xii. c 12. p. 537. Olymp. p. 193. Jdat. chron. 
Mabil it. Ital. p 39, 40. a Chron. Al. p. 724. fc Socr. 1. 
vii. p. 360. c Evag, 1. i.e. 20. p. 297. d Socr. 1. vii. c. 
j 1. p. 360. 

'QJ She likewife put into hexameter verfe the five boob 
of Mofes, with thofe of Jomua, of the Judges, and of Ruth, 
This performance, which confided of eight books, is highly 
commended by Photius, as is likewife the paraphrafe, which the 
i.-iiiic princefs wrote in verfe upon the prophecies of Zachariah 
and Daniel, and Photius found with a poem on St. Cyprin and St. 
1 uftin, done without all doubt, fays that writer, by the fame hand 
1$). The reader will find in Photius a long abftrafl of that poem 
1 4) Zonaras mentions another work of the fame emprefs, which 
he calls Homer's rhapfody. It contained the hiftory of our Savi • 
«.:r, and entire'/ confuted of verfes borrowed from Homer. If 
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informed of her good fortune* and confcious to themfelves 
of their behaviour towards her, abfeonded; but me, 
inftead of refenting the injury they had done her, invited 
both to court, and raifed them to great preferments e . What 
Codinus, a modern Greek author, writes of the feven phi- 
lofophers, who, he fays, attended Eudocia to Conftantino- 
ple, has the air of a fable f . This year the peace, which had 
long fubfifted between the Romans and Perfians, was broken, War between 
and a war kindled between the two empires on the following the Perfian* 
occafion. Vararanes V- who in 420, had fucceeded his fa- and Rofnar «' 
ther Ifdegerdes in the kingdom of Perfia, having, at the 
inftigation of the Magi, raifed a bloody perfecution againft 
the chriftians in his dominions, great numbers of them took 
refuge in the Roman territories, and repaired to Conftanti- 
nople, where they were received with great kindnefs by At- 
ticus, bifhop of that city, and by him recommended to the 
emperor, who was fo far from delivering them up when re- 
demanded by the Perfian embafTadors, that, on the contrary, 
he declared his refolution of defending them, and the religion 
they profefled, with the whole ftrength of the empire. Some 
jnifunderftanding had arifen before between the two princes, 
the Perfian king refufing to fend back fome workmen, whom 
he had hired out of the Roman territories, to dig in mines 
of gold, which he had lately difcovered. Befides the Perfi- 
ans had plundered and infulted fome Roman merchants tra- 
ding to cheir country g . Upon thefe provocations, as Vara- 
ranes continued to perfecute the chriftians in his dominions, 
Theodofius proclaimed war with the Perfians, and, without 
lofs of time, difpatched Ardaburius, an Alan by nation, at 
the head of a confiderable army, into Azazene, a Perfian 
province beyond the Tigris, which he laid wafte, after ha- the 
ying gained a complete victory over Narfes, whom the king g^cr", 

©f deftatcd by 

Ardaburiuf. 

> 

• Zonar p. 44. Chron. Al. p> 724. f Vide Codin. de off* 
Conftantin. ecclef. p. 30, 31. * Socr. 1. vii. c. 18, p 353. 

was begun by a patrician, fays Zonaras, but ended by Eudocia 
(5). Some take this patrician to have been one Pelagius, who 
was killed in the reign of Zeno, about the year 480, and is faid 
to have been the author of a rhapfody ( 6). But he was a pagan 
as appears from Cedrenus (y) f and consequently can hardly be 
thought to have been the author of that work or any part of it. 
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of Perfia had fent with a numerous army to oppofe him. The 
) battle was fought on the third of September, and the news 

of the victory brought on the fixth of the fame month to 
Conftantinople, tho' feven hundred miles diftant from the 
borders of Perfia, by a famous courier of thofe times, na- 
med Palladius. He travelled with the fame furprizing expe- 
dition to what part foever he was fent ; whence of him it 
was pleafantly faid, that he had found means to reduce the 
Roman empire to a petty ftate \ Narfes, after his defeat, 
abandoning the province of Azazene to the mercy of the 
enemy, marched with incredible expedition into Mefo- 
potamia, with a defign to invade the empire on that fide, 
which was then deflitute of troops, and unprepared for a 
defence. But Ardaburius, aware of his defign, followed 
ArJakirius n * m clofe, and obliged him to fhelter himfelf within the 
befieges walls of Nifibis, which place he immediately befieged. In 
Nifibis. the mean time the king of Perfia having received intelligence 
of the defeat of his general, and the danger both he and the 
city of Nilibis were in, aflembled all his forces ; and enter- 
And the ing Mcfopotamia, laid fiege to Theodofiopolis, with a defign 
PcIfiaTheo t0 ^ vert Ardaburius from that of Nifibis. But the befieged, 
■io.'Looiis. * having at their head Eunomius, bifhopof the place*, defend- 
ed it with fuch vigour and refolution, that the Perfians, after 
having battered it with an incredible number of machines 
for a whole month without intermiffion, were obliged to drop 
the enterprize and retire *. The enemy were foon after 
reinforced with a numberlefs multitude of Saracens, under 
the conduct, of Alamundarus, a renowned warriour, who to 
raife the drooping fpirits of the Perfian monarch, bragged, 
thit in a fhort time he would deliver into his hands, not only 
the Romans who befieged Nifibis, but Antioch itfelf, the me- 
Eat are both tropolis of Syria. But not long after, his men, being feized 
fc?.ed with a with a panic, and not knowing whither to fly, threw them- 
■paruc, and f c j ves headlong into the Euphrates, where an hundred thou- 
fand of them are laid to have perifhed. The Romans, feized 
at the fame time with the like fear, upon a falfe report, that 
the king of Perfia was advancing to the relief of Nifibis with 
a great number of elephants, burnt all their machines, railed 
the fiege, and retired in the utmoft confufion into the Ro- 
man dominions k . 

The following year, when Honorius was conful the 
thirteenth time., and Theodofius the tenth, the war was pur- 

fued 



retire. 
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fued with uncommon fucceft againft the Perfians. From ThcUonun* 
Socrates, who only hints at the military preparations, as fo- ^lam^es 
reign to his main purpofe, it appears, that Ariobindus, One over the 
of the Roman generals, killed in a fingle combat a Perfian Perfian«. 
famed for his valour ; that Ardaburius put to the fword feven 
Perfian commanders, furprized in an ambufcade ; and that 
Avitianus cut in pieces the few Saracens who had efcaped 
being drowned in the Euphrates \ Notwithftanding thefe 
advantages, Theodofius, imagining the Perfians, thus weak- 
ened and diftieartened, would hearken to an accommodation, 
and give over perfecuting the chriftians, in whofe defence he 
had taken arms, fent embauadors to Vararanes, with very 
reafonable propofals, which the Perfian would have accepted 
with joy, had he not been diverted from it by the immortals, 
that is, a corps of ten thoufand chofen men, fo called becaufc 
they had never been conquered. Thefe perfuaded the king 
to keep the Romans in fufpenfe, with a defign to furprize 
them in the mean time ; for they imagined they would not 
at that juncture be upon their guard. With this view they 
divided themfelves into two bodies, one of which lay con* 
cealed among the woods, while the other advanced in order 
to attack the enemy, and draw them into the ambufcade ; 
but Procopius, who commanded a feparate body of Romans, 
obferving their motions from an eminence where he was pott- 
ed, and apprifed of their defign, attacked them in the rear, 
while Ardaburius charged them in front ; by which means 
they were furrounded, and all to a man put to the fword. 
Vararanes was no fooner informed of this new calamity, 
than calling to the Roman embauadors, he agreed to the 
terms they had propdfed, and Concluded a" peace with the' em- * ?e ?*f d 
pire for an hundred years, which lafted, according to Eva- bet^en the 
grius, till the twelfth year of the reign of Anaftatius ; that Romans and 
is to the year 502 K The chief article of this treaty was, P;rfians for 
that the Perfian king mould recal the banifhed chriftians, re- I00year3 * 
ftorethem to their eftates,' and put a flop to the cruel per- ^ 
fecution he had raifed againft them. While thefe things paf- 
fed in the eaft, Honorius attempted in the weft to recover 
Spain out of the hands of the barbarians, greatly weakened 
by their inteftine wars. With this view he ordert d Caftinus, 
general of the foot, and comes domefticorum, or captain of 
the guards, to march againft them, at the head of a very 

numerous 
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numerous and powerful army. Caftinus foon reduced them 
to fuch ftreights, that they were preparing to fubmit, and 
abandon the country which they had feized ; but the Roman 
general having unfeafonably ventured an engagement, twen- 
TheRomans ^ tnou ^ an ^ °f his men were cut in pieces, and he obliged 
receive a with the reft to take refuge in Tarraco Idatius afcribes 
great over- this defeat to the treachery of the Goths, who ferved in the 
Spain! m R° m an army ; but all other writers to the rafh and impru* 
1- dent condu£ of Caftinus. 

The following year, when Marinianus and Afclepiodotus 
wereconfuls, a mifunderftanding arofe between Honorius 
and his fifter Placidia, whom the emperor had entertained at 
court, ever fince the death of her husband Conftantius, with 
fuch tendernefs and affe&ion, as gave occafion to fome very 
fcandalous reflections. Some authors write, that the great 
fway (he bore in the adminiftration giving nofmall jealoufy to 
the other courtiers, they perfuaded the emperor, that fhe 
correfponded privately with the Goths who ftill looked upon 
her as their queen, and betrayed to them all his counfels m . 
However that be, it is certain, that the extraordinary affecti- 
on he had hitherto (hewn her being this year changed into an 
averfion no lefs extraordinary, Placidia thought it advifeable 
Placdia to quit the court, and retire, with her fon Valentinian, and 
obliged 10 her daughter Honoris, to Conftantlnople, where fhe was 
Sttnd kindly received by her nephew Theodofius, tho' he had. 
retire imo formerly refufed to acknowledge her husband Conftantius 
the eaft with for emperor, and to give her the title of Augufta n . Soon 
vlicndnian a ^ ter > Honorius died at Ravenna of a dropfy, having reigned 
' twenty eight years fince the death of his father Theodofius, 
Honorius an( j t hjrty-one fince the time he was firft created Auguftus. 

He died, according to Theopharnes, on the fifteenth, accord- 
ing to Olympiodorus, on the twenty-feventh of Auguft of 
the prefent year 423 °. His body is faid to have been found 
in 1542, with thofe of his two wives, Maria and Thermantia, 
the daughters of Stilicho, in the church of St. Peter at Rome 
If fo, it miift have been conveyed thithej from Ravenna, 
where his maufoleum, fuppofed to have been built by his 
fifter Placidia, is ftill to be feen. Of the writers who 

flourifhed. 
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flouriftied in his reign, we {hall (peak in note (R). Honorius 
nofooner expired, thananexprefs was difpatch'd to Theodofius 

with 

(R) Under Honorius flouriflied Olympiodorus, who wrote in 
Greek the hiftory of that prince, from the year 407, the thir- 
teenth of his reign, to his death. His work confifted of twenty - 
two-books, and was inferibed to Theodofius II. or the young- 
er ( 8 J. The reader will find an abftratt of it in Photius (9), 
who ceniures the ftyle as low, and altogether unworthy of an 
hiftorian. However, both Zofimus and Sozomen feem to have 
copied it in feveral places^ with fome alteration in the phrafe 
and expreflion. The author was a native of Thebes in Egypt, 
and a pagan by religion. He was feitt, with others, in 41 2, on 
an embaffy to a king of the Hunns, named Donatus. Of this 
voyage (for he went by feaj he gives us an account, and likewife 
of his journey to Athens, and of another to Syene in Egypt, and 
to the country of the Blemmyes ( 10). This is all we know of him. 
Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus wrote likewife the hiftory of the 
reign of Honorius, from the year 406, to the death of that prince ; 
but of his work only a few paflages have reached our times, 
quoted by Gregory of Tours (u). Claudian may be ranked 
among the hiftorians who have written of Honorius ; for of him 
we have learnt feveral particulars of that prince's reign. He 
was a native of Alexandria in Egypt, as he himfclf tells us in 
different places (12), and not the fon of a merchant at Florence, 
as fome modern writers have endeavoured to prove. He hrft 
applied himfelf to Greek poetry ; and a fragment of a poem 
written in that language on the battle of the giants has reached 
our times ( 1 3). His firft Latin poem was on the confulihip of the 
two brothers Olybrius and Probinus, who were confuls in 395, 
He continued to write on different fubje&s till the fixth conful- 
ihip of Honorius in 404, he was fentby the citizens of Rome in 
396, to congratulate Honorius on his third confulihip ( 1 4 ). He 
was honoured by the Roman fenate with a ftatue, which, in con- 
fideration of his excellency in poetry, was erected in the fquare 
of Trajan (15). This honour was conferred upon him before 
he wrote his poem on the battle of Pollentia, fought in 403 
(16). He was then tribune and notary, or fecrctary of ftate, 
and enjoyed the title of clariffimus, which was given to the Ro- 
man fenators. Having, by means of Serena, Stilicho's wife, 
married a lady pofleffedof great wealth in Africa, he thenceforth 

became 
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with #ie news of his death, which that prince concealed for 
fome days, and in the mean time gave private orders to a body 

of 

became a profeffed admirer, or rather adorer, of that great ge- 
neral and ftatefman, inveighing at the fame time with much bitter- 
nefsagainft his rivals Ruhnus and Eutropius {ijj ; neither does 
he fpare his countryman Adrian, who was prefedus preetorio in 
4P5, and 412, having probably been ill-ufed by him ; for in an 
epiftle addreffed to him to appeafe his wrath, he complains, that 
his family was undone ; that of his friends Come had been put to 
the rack, and others banifhed ; and that he himfclf was reduced 
to beggary (18). To avoid the ill treatment he met with from 
Adrian, he retired, perhaps to the eaft ; for Evagrius ranks him 
among the poets who ftourilhed under Theodofius II (19). He 
was, as appears from his poems, an adorer of Jupiter,, and all the 
other pagan gods. Orofius calls him a moft obftinate pagan ; but 
at the fame time commends him as an excellent poet (20). St. 
Aitftin likewife fpeaks of him as a perfon greatly attached to the 
pagan fuperftition (21). Hence fuch pieces as contain chriftian 
fentiments are by the beft critics thought not to have been writ- 
ten by him, tho 1 they pafs under his name, but perhaps by Clau- 
dian Mamertus, a chriftian poet of Vienne in Gaul. Baillet pre- 
fers Claudian to all the poets who have written ever fince the 
age of Auguftus, tho' he is not, in the opinion of that.writer, 
without fome faults. His ftyle is fometimes flat, and fometimea 
fublime, and moft of his poems filled with youthful fallies {22). 
In all his poems there are feveral moft beautiful paffages. His 
invedives, efpecially the two books againil Eutropius, are moil 
efteemed by the learned (23). It is uncertain whether or no the 
poem on mount TEtna was written by him. Rutilius, or, as he 
is ftyled at the head of his poem, Rutilius Claudius Numatianus, 
' itourifhed in the reign of Honorius. He was -a native of Gaul, 
according to fome, of Touloufe. His father had been governor 
of Hetruria, quadlor, comes iargitionum, and prefect (24). The 
IHetrufcans, by whom he was greatly beloved, on account of his 
good nature, and impartiality in the adminiftration of juftice, 
ereded feveral ftatues to his honour at Pifa, and in other places. 
He was dead when his fon wrote his poem. Rutilius bore two 
vf the greateft employments in the ftate, viz. the office of ma- 
gifter officiorum, and that of prefect of Rome 25). In hi* 
poem he declares himfelf a pagan, and a fworn enemy to the 

monks 

(17,) Idem, ep 2. p. 239,240. (18) Idem, epig. 20. p. 
261 A: ep. 1. p 257. ( ig)Evag. 1. i c. 19. p. 27b. (20) 
Orof. 1. vii c 35 p 221 [21 Aug. civ. Dei, 1. v. c 26. p- 
14.2. (zz) Baill. jugemensde fcavans. torn. 6. p. 485 -492"- 
(23] Idem p 490, 491. ^24) Rcut. p. f 28,- 1 37, 1 39. (25) 
ideia, p 131, 138. 
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of troops to advance into the neighbourhood of Salonse in 
Dalmatia, that they may be feady at hand, to prevent the 

difturbances, 

monks, efpecially to thofe who lived in the ifland of Capraria or 
Capraia, on the coaft of Tufcany, a young nobleman of his ac- 
quaintance having renounced a plentiful eftate, and abandoned 
his friends, relations, and even his wife, to lead a retired life a- 
mong them (26). Rurilius lefc Rome, where he had lived many 
years to return to Gaul, where he had not been ever fince the 
barbarians entered that country in 407. He fet out from Rome in 
417, or 420 about the month of October, and embarqaing on the 
Tiber, repaired to Porto, where he waited a whole fortnight for the 
new moon, and the fetting of the Pleiades (27). Thofe who are 
fkilled in ailronomy, may learn from thence the precife year and 
day of his departure. In 41 7, and 420, it was new moon in the 
latter end of Odober. At Porto, twelve miles diftant from Rome, 
he heard, or imagined to hear, the mouts of the people in the 
circus. He embarqued there on board a fmall veifel, for the con- 
venience of landing when he pleafed to vifit his friends, and of 
lying every night afhore ( 28)- He landed at Circumcellae, now 
Civita Vecchia, and went to view certain hot waters three miles 
from thence called the baths of Taurus. Putting to fea again, 
he difcovered the ruins of Gravifcae, and Cofa or Cofla, two 
cities famous in former ages, The inhabitants of the latter are 
faid to have been forced, by prodigious fwarms of rats, to quit 
their habitations, and abandon the place of their nativity (29). 
He came afliore likewife at Port-Ercole, beyond which he faw 
the ifland of Elba, more ufeful, fays he, on account of its iron- 
mines, than the Tagus for its golden fands. From Port Ercole 
he purfued his voyage to Piombino, and from thence to Volterra, 
where he went to fee the fine houfe of Albinus prefect of Rome, 
and the fait- pits at a fmall diftance from it At Volterra he found 
Viclorinus his intimate friend, who, having abandoned Touloufe, 
the place of his nativity, after the fettling of the Goths there, 
had retired to Italy, and led a country-life in the neighbourhood 
of Volterra. He had been formerly vicar to the prefect of Bri- 
tain, which office he difcharged to the great fatisfaclion of the 
people. Honorius, upon his retiring from Toulofe, had invited 
him to court, giving him the title of count ; but he preferred 
a retired life to all the honours the emperor could confer upon him 
(30). From Volterra he failed to the ifland of Gorgona, and 
from thence to the port of Pifa, where he landed, and went to 
the city of Pila, to fee one of his old friends, by name Protadi- 

U3, 

(26) Idem, p. 137. < (27) Idem, p. 131, 132. (28} Idem 
ib id. (29) Idem, p. 133. (3°) idem, p. 137. 
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difturbances, which, he apprehended, would be raifed in the 
weft by the death of Honorius, who had left no children to 

fucceed 

us, who, having loft a great eftate in Gaul, feized, no doubt, 
by the barbarians, enjoyed greater happinefs on a fmall farm he 
had in Umbria, than he had ever done when poffeiled of im- 
mense wealth, and large territories in his own country. He had 
been prefect of Rome, and had been diftinguilhed with feveral 
other great employments (31). Several letters written to him by 
Symmachus have reached our times (32). From the [port of 
Pifa, where Rutilius was obliged to continue ibme time, by rea- 
fon of the bad weather, he purfued ids voyage to Portus Lunae, 
now Lcrice, as is commonly believed (33). Thus far his itine- 
rary, that is, the poem in which he defcribes his voyage. It 
was divided into two books, of which the latter is almoft en- 
tirely loft. It has all the elegance and beauty that can be ex- 
pedled in a performance of that unpolifned age, and informs us 
of feveral things relating to the hiftory of thofe times ( 34). Some 
grofs miftakes that are to be found in it are, without all doubt, 
owing partly to the transcribers, partly to ignorant critics, who 
have ltrangely mangled and confounded feveral paffages. The 
author betrays throughout the whole work an inveterate hatred 
both to the Jews and chriftians ; whence we may conclude La- 
chalius, Lucilitis, and his other heroes, to have been pagans. 
Luciiius wrote fome fatires, in no refpect inferior, if we may de- 
pend upon the judgment of Rutilius, to thofe of Turnus and 
Juvenal f 35) ; but none of them have reached our times. One 
Flavius, faid by St. Jerom to have wrote in verfe a treatife on 
phyfic, is fuppofed by VoiTius to have fiourifhed in the reign of 
Honorius, and likewife the author of a comedy, ftyled Querulus 
Plauti, which is inferibed to one Rutilius (36^, About this time 
flouriihed Macrobius, or, as he is ftyled at the head of his works, 
Aurelius Theodofius Ambrofius Macrobius ; for all the perfons 
he introduces in his faturnalia, lived under Theodofius I. and his 
fori Honorius. He was born in a country where the Latin tongue 
was not common, that is, in Greece, or in the eaft (37). To 
his name is added, in an antient manuicript, the word Sicetinus, 
denoting perhaps his country ^ 3 8 } j but to us quite unknown. He 
is diftinguifhed with the title of illuftrious, peculiar to thefirft 
officers of theempire (39;. Hence moft writers conclude him to be 
the Macrobius who was great chamberlain to Theodofius 1 1 .in 42 2, 
forwhofe fake that prince equalled the officeof great chamberlain 

to 

(31 ) Idem, p. 138- (32) Sym. 1. iv. ep. 17, 34, 57. p. 
150, 174. ep 30, 32, Sec. (33-JRut. p. 141. (34) Voil. 
hilt. tat. 1. iii. c. 2. p. 746. (35) Rut. p 137. {^6)\ r ot 
ibid. ^37) Macrob. fat. 1. i. c 8. p. 161. (38) Wilth ap- 
pend, ad dypt. Leod. p. 4. (39) Macrob. p. 159.. 
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fucceed him. Having taken this ftep, he made public the 
death of his uncle, and at the fame time caufed himfelf to be* 
P 2 proclaimed 

to thofe of the praefectus praetorio and the magifter militiae ( 40 ). 
But againft this opinion may be objected, that Macrobius, the' 
author of the faturnalia had a fon, by name Euftathius ; whereas 
the great chamberlains were, generally fpeaking, eunuchs. Be- 
fides, we Cannot perfuade ourfelves, that Theodofius II. would 
have fuffered a pagan (for fuch was the writer we are fpeaking 
of) to enjoy that office,- which obliged him to be*always about the 
emperor's perfon. The opinion of thofe is better founded, who 
fuppofe the Macrobius, who was procoaful of Africa in 410, to 
be the author tof the faturnalia. One Macrobius was vicar of 
Spain in ^99> and 400, but (tripped Of his employment, and pu- 
himed for fome neglect with refpeft to the pofts (41). The 
work by which Macrobius is chiefly known is his faturnalia, that, 
is, a collection of antiquities made by him f6r the inftruftion of 
his fon, and fuppofed to have been uttered in a familiar converfa- 
fation among friends, during the faturnalia, or the feafts of Sa- 
turn. The peribns he introduces were the moft famous then at 
Rome for their learning and erudition. He addreffes his work 
to his fon, for whofe fake he undertook it. He relates moft 
things in the terms of the authors from whom he borrowed them, 
by reafon he could not exprefs himfelf with eafe in the Latin, 
tongue ; and truly,' when he fpeaks himfelf, he plainly betrays 
his fmall knowledge of that language (42). Befides the fatur- 
nalia, he wrote two books on the dream of Seipio, which he like- 
wife inferibed to his fon, for whofe mftruttion he undertook that, 
as he had done the other, work. Thefe two books were tranfla- 
ted into Greek by Maxim us, furnamed Planudes (43). Another 
book paffes under the name of Macrobius, on the conformity 
and difagreement of the Greek^aW Latin tongues (44). Ma- 
crobius wro'te indeed a book on that fubjecl. ; but the work which 
has reached our times was done by John Erigenes, who flourifhed 
in the ninth century, and followed the plan of Macrobius, whom 
he copied, changing fome things, and adding many of his own 
(45 J. One of the chief ptrfons introduced by Macrobius in his 
faturnalia is Servius, who had lately begun to teach polite litera- 
ture at Rome, and is painted as a perfon of great learning, and at 
the fame time univerfally beloved on account of his modelly (46). 
He is introduced fpeaking moftly of Virgil, whofe inimitable 

iEneid 

(40) Cod. Theod. tit. 2. p. 82. (41) Idem, 1. viii. tit. 5: 
leg. 61. p. 55c. (42) Vide Baillet. torn. 2. p. 27, 28. (43) 
Macrob. p. 17. (44) Idem, p. 556. (45) Idem, p. 60 1, 
6o 4> 7 36* (46) Idem, fat, I. i. c. 2. p. 166. & 1. vi. c. 7, p, 
47& " 
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The^dofijs proclaimed emperor of the weft in his room % This did 
rifTobe" 1 " not ^ eter J°^ n 5 ^ e deceafed emperor's chief fecretary, from 

proclaimed alTumifig 
emperor cf 

johrT fhe q Olymp. ibid. Socr. 1. vii. c. 23. p. 363. Idat. chron. 

ckceafed cm- 

P rcr schi.f ^Eneid he explained daily to the Roman youth. Maurus Servius 
fecretary, Honoratus, the author of the learned comment on that poet, is, 
bI!" Te CS w ^ out doubt, the Servius of Macrobius; but moft authors 
Furl e ' are of opinion, that what has reached us is bui an abridgment of 
that learned w rk ; nay, fome take it to have been compiled 
from Servius, and feveral other antient critics. It is generally 
held in great efteem, tho' not quite free from faults ( 47). In the 
fifth or iixth century rlourifhed a grammarian, named Martianus 
Mineus Felix Capella, who publiihed feveral philological pieces, 
partly in profe, and partly in verfe, which are ftill extant, and 
divided into (even books. He is faid in the manufcript copies to 
have been honoured with the proconfular dignity. He was a 
native of Carthage ; and truly his barbarous and uncouth ftyle 
plainly mews, that he was no Roman. In his allegorical mar- 
riage of Mercury with the fciences, there is a great d*al of eru- 
dition ; but the invention is low and mean (48) . Securus Melior 
Felix, who profelfed the chriiHan religion, and taught rhetoric 
at Clermont inj Auvergne, was at the trouble of corretting, ^534, 
one of the copies of Capella's works. Felix is ftyled in that ma- 
nufcript V. SP. Com. Confift. that is, Vir fpeclabiis, comes con- 
fiftorianus, a man of rank, and one of the confiftorial or the 
emperor's counfellors ("49). Capella was greatly efteemed in 
France aboui: the end of the fixth century, as appears from Gre- 
gory of Tours (50). Sofipater Charifius, who publiihed five 
books of obfervaiions on the grammar, ftill extant, flourifhed, 
according to Baillet, in the time of Honorius, and before him a 
grammarian named Diomedes, whofe works have likewife 
reached our times ; but lirangely mangled by Johannes C&farius, 
who publiihed them, with many obiervations of his own. Cha- 
rifius is quoted by Prifcian, who wrote about the end of the fifth 
century (51-. About the fame time, Fabiug Fulgentius Plancia- 
des published an explication of fome words, addreffed to one Cal- 
cidius, another grammarian. He is ftyled, and indeed defer- 
vedly, both by Voifms and Baiilet (53), one of the moft ig- 
norant, impertinent, and trilling authors that ever wrote. He 
afenbes to Tacitus, and other writers, works never before heard 

of. 



( 47} Vide Eaill. torn. 2 p. 29—32. (48) Idem, p. 34, 3!?. 
Voff. hift. Lat. 1. iii. p. 712, 713. (49) Wilt. p. 4. (50) 
Vide Vofi. p. 713, 714. (51) VideBaill. torn. 3. p. 36—40. 
(52) Voir. hift. Lat. 1. i. c 3c. p. 159. (53) Baiil. p. 
39- 
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afluming the purple in Rome, being, no doubt, encouraged 
in his ufurpation by Caftinus, then commander in chief of all 
the troops in the weft ; for he was afterwards difgraced and 
baniftied, as one of the ufurper's chief friends and abetters. 
The new tyrant was immediately acknowledged, not only in 
Rome and Italy, but likewife in Gaul and Dalmatia ; which 
encouraged him to difpatch embaffadors to Theodofius, to 
acquaint him with his promotion ; but that prince refufing 
to acknowledge him, and having even ordered his embafla- 
dors to be arretted, and thrown into prifon, he began to pre- 
pare for war, and feat the famous Aetius, with great fums, 
to draw the Hunns over to his aftifrance. That celebrated 
commander, who governed the weftern empire with an ab- 
folute fway during the reign of Valentinian III. was a native 
of Dorofterum in Moefia, and the fon of Gaudentius, who, 
tho' by birth a Scythian, was raifed to the higheft employ- 
ments in the empire, and married an Italian lady of great 
diftin&ion, called by fome Italica r . By her he had Aetius, 
who ferved at firft among the emperor's domeftics, or the 
troops of his houftiold, and was given as an hoftage to Alaric, 
after the battle of Pollentia in 403, and afterwards to the 
P 3 Hunns, 

r Val. rer. Franc. 1. iii. p. 220. 

of. Cave calls him an arrant trifter (54) ; and all other critics 
fpeak of him with the utmoft contempt. In the reign of Theo- 
dofius I. or his children, was publifhed, as is commonly believ- 
ed, what we call the map or tables of Peutinger, which are a 
kind of itinerary made by fome quarter mailer, if we may fo call 
him, for the ufe of thofe who conducted the Roman troops from 
one place to another. The author feems to have been altogether ig- 
norant both of geography and mathematics. Thefe tables belonged 
to one Conrad Peutinger in AuglbouVg, and are thence called the 
tables of Peutinger ; but they were publifhed by Velfer, who 
had them engraved by John Moret of Antwerp. The reader 
will find them in the theatrum geographicum of Bretius, pubiilh 
ed at Amfterdam in 161 9, and among Velfefs works, published 
at Nuremberg in 1682. A civilian, by name Eufebius, defcrib- 
ed the war of Gainas in a poem, which he ftyled Gainades ; and 
the fame fubject was handled by another poet, named Ammo- 
nius, who read it to Theodofius II. in 430. Both thefe poems 
were greatly eileemed ( '55; ; but neither of them has reached oir 
times. Voffius fuppofes them to have been written in the Grccli 
tongue, and ranks the authors amon^ the Greek poets ( ;5). 



(54) Cave fcriot. ecclef. p. 274. 
(56) Voif peet. Gr«ec. c 9 p. 77, 78. 



-5) Socr. p. 309. 
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Hunns, with whofe chiefs he, by that means, became ac-r 
quainted. Upon his return from the country of the Hunns, 
he married the daughter of Carpilio, captain of the guards, 
and had by her two fons, Gaudentius, who, after the death 
of Valentinian, was taken by Genferic, and Carpilio, whom 

Aetjus hi» Vakntinian fent with the character of wnbaflador to Attila'. 

charadier. Aetius was a perfon of a majeftic mien, of a tall ftature, and 
a robuft constitution, which enabled him to bear with patience the 
greateft fatigues and toils attending a military life. He is no 
lefs commended by the antients on account of his prudence, 
addrefs, and penetration in ftate affairs, than for his courage, 
intrepidity, and experience in war. He was quite free from 
avarice, had but little ambition, and was fuch a lover of ju- 
ftice, that no recommendations, however preffing, were 
capable of making him fwerve from what to him appeared 
equitable. Such is the character given him by Frigeridus, a 
writer who flourifhed in his time, as quoted by Gregory of 
Tours 1 . Procopius writes, that Aetius and Bonifacius, 
who defended, as we have obferved above, Marfeilles, when 
attacked by Ataulphus, were the two greateft commanders 
in the whole empire, and that they deferved to be called the 

He fides w- h laft Romans ". John, upon his ufurping the empire, corn- 

the ufurpti. m j tte( ] t0 Aetius the care of his palace, and then fent him to 
engage the Hunns in his caufe, with orders to fall upon the 
rear of the troops of Theodofius, if they entered Italy, while 
he himfelf charged them in front w , On the fecond of Janu- 
ary of the prefent year, Eudocia was declared Augufta *. 

The next confuls were Caftinus and Victor. The for- 
mer was general of the troops in the weft. Of the latter 
we find no farther mention in hiftory. In an antient inferip- 
tion, John the ufurper is ftyled conful, he being probably 
acknowledged in the weft, and not Victor, whom we may 
fuppofe to have belonged to the eaftern empire This 
year, Theodofius, having drawn together all the forces of 
the eaftern empire, ordered them to march to the frontiers of 
Dalmatia, under the conduct of Ardaburius, his fon Afpar, 
and Candidianus. With them he fent Placidia and her fon 
Valentinian, allowing the former to refume the title and en- 
figns of Augufta, which had been given her by her brother 
Honorius, but me had quitted upon her entering the domi- 
nions 

9 Cafllod. 1. i. ep. 4. p. 4. Prif.leg. p. 53. Sidon. p. 169. Orof. 
p. 305. t Greg. Tur. p. 50. u Procop. bell. Vand 1. i.e. 
3. p 183. w Olymp. p. 96. Profp. chron. x Chron. Alex, 
p. 726. 7 Sidon. p. 137. 
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nions of Theodofius ; and the latter to wear the habit pecu- Theodofius 
liar to the nobiliflimi ; which title had fome time fince been the 
given to the fons of emperors before they were created Cae- title of 
fars. This was renouncing all pretenfions to the empire of ^ s t ufta ' 
the weft, and tacitly yielding it to Placidia, and Valentinian. a Val .r tiniaa 
Before they left Conftantinople, Theodofius bethrothed hist iatof 
daughter Licinia Eudoxia, born in 422, to young Valenti- c *' ar * 
nian, born onthefecond or third of July in 419. Whenthisce- 
remony was over, Placidia fet out from Conftantinople, with 
her fon, who upon his arrival atTheffalonica, received the en- 
figns peculiar to the Caefar, at the hands of Helio, magifter 
officiorum to Theodofius, by whom he had been fent thither 
for that purpofe z . The following year, Theodofius being 
conful, the eleventh time, with Valentinian, the army of 
Theodofius, having crofted Pannonia and Illyricum, appear- 
ed unexpectedly before Salona?, which was taken by ftorm. 
There it was agreed among the generals, that Afpar ftiould 
lead the cavalry, with Placidia and Valentinian, by land to 
Aquileia, while the. foot, under the command of his father 
Ardaburius, was conveyed thither by fea. This fcheme was 
fo well executed on the fide of Afpar, that arriving at Aqui- 
leia, before the enemy had the leaft notice of his march, he 
entered the place without oppofition ; but the fleet being 
difperfed by a violent ftorm, Ardaburius was driven afhore, Ar ar takeg 
and taken by the ufurper's foldiers, who immediately carried AqJiida 
him to their emperor, then at Ravenna, by whom he was f; ' i,m the 
received with great joy, and treated with the utmoft civility, ufur P er * 
the ufurper hoping by his means to prevail upon Theodofius, 
with whom Ardaburius bore a great fway, to acknowledge 
him for his collegue. As he was allowed to converfe with 
whom he pleafed, he gained over the chief officers, who had 
already begun to be tired of their new prince, and privately 
acquainting his fon Afpar with the fecurity in which the ty- 
rant lived, advifed him to advance fpeedily with his beft 
troops to Ravenna. Afpar immediately fet out from Aqui- 
leia with the cavalry; and being conducted through the 
marfhes which {Wounded Ravenna on the land -fide by a 
fhepherd, whom Socrates fuppofes to have been an angel, he 
entered the city, finding the gates open and unguarded, and 
with the afliftance of the officers gained over by his father, 
fecured the tyrant before he had time to make his efcape, 
and fent him in chairs to Placidia and Valentinian, then at 
P 4 Aquileia, 



2 Olymp. p. 169. Prefp, chron. Phil oft p. $.73. Greg. Tar, 
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He farprifes Aquileia, who ordered firft his right-hand, and then his head, 
LdVakTs'the t0 ^ e cut °^ *' P roeo P' us writes, that after his hand was 
who cut off in the circus, he was by way of derifion, carried about 

!i ? h t0 t ^ ie ^ reets on an a *" s > ex P°^ to tne outrages and infults of 
the incenfed multitude b . Thus ended the ufurpation of 
John, after he had borne the title of emperor about a year 
and fix months, according to Philoftorgius c . Three days 
after his death, Aetius entered Italy, with an army of fixty 
thoufand Hunns, who being met by Afpar, a bloody battle 
was fought, without any confiderable advantage on either 
fide ; but, in the mean time, Aetius informed of the death 
of the ufurper, thought it advifable to make the beft terms he 
Aetius fob. could f° r bimfelf. Accordingly, Placidia promifing not on- 
m ts ard is ly to receive him into favour, but to diftinguifti him with 
flvour d n ° the titJe of count > he Submitted, and prevailed upon the 
Hunns to return into their own country* 1 . Caftinus, who 
was fuppofed to have favoured the ufurpation of John, was 
fent into exile e . When news of the captivity and death of 
the ufurper was brought to Conftantinople, Theodofius de- 
clared his coufin, young Valentinian, emperor, and Placidia 
Vl i f>nt : n j an regent of the empire during her fon's minority. He intended 
in! (Ucbrr-d to have taken a progrefs into Italy, in order to inveft him 
emt-rorof there with the fovereignty, and with that defign advanced as 
the weft, .mil fa a3 ThefTalonica ; but was feized in that city with a mala- 

n.s mother . . . J 

Placidia dy, which obliged him to return to Conftantinople, whence 
regent, p he difpatched Helio to Rome, where Valentinian then was, 
with the purple and imperial diadem, which the young prince 
received on the twenty-third of October of the prefent year 
425 f . The fame year, the Vandals, who had fettled in 
Spain, ravaged the Balearic iflands ; and the Goths, to whom 
fettlements had been allotted in Gaul, feized on fome of the 
neighbouring cities, and even laid fiege to Aries, which how- 
ever they were forced to raife at the approach of Aetius, who 
was fent againft them with a confiderable army g . In the 
eaft, Thrace was laid wafte by the Hunns, probably the 
Thracs fame who came to the affiftance of the ufurper John, and 
even threatened Conftantinople with a fiege, but their leader, 
byname Rougas, or Roilas, being killed with lightning, and 
a great number of them being daily fwept away by a plague, 

which 
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a Socr. p. 363. Philcftorg. p. 938. Olymp. ibid. p. 197. 
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which broke out in the army, the reft withdrew of their 
own accord, dreading, not the valour of the Romans, fay 
Socrates, but the power of Heaven, which had evidently e- 
fpoufed the caufe of Theodofius h . The following year 42-6, 
when Theodofius was conful the twelfth time, and Valenti- 
nian the fecond, nothing remarkable happened in either em- 
pire. But under the next confuls Hierius and Ardaburius the 
Goths, who had held Pannonia ever fince the year 377, The Gf)th * 
when they firft entered that province, were by Theodofius J^pm- 
transferred from thence into Thrace, where they continued nonia into 
for the fpace of fifty-eight years, that is, till they made them- Thrace, 
felves matters of Italy, under the conduct of Theodoric 
This gives us room to believe, that Theodofius, in yielding 
the weftern empire to Valentinian, retained Pannonia, which 
comprifed that part of the prefent Auftria and Hungary, that 
lies on the Roman fide of the Danube, and had hitherto belong- 
ed to the empire of the weft. Great diflurbances happened 
this year in Africa, which were attended with the lofs of that 
province. The celebrated count Bonifacius, who is ftyled 
by St. Auftin the joy of the church, the bulwark of Africa, 
and the glory of the empire, had been rewarded by Hono- 
rius, for his gallant behaviour at Marfeilles, with the com- 
mand of the troops in Africa ; whieh province he defended 
with great bravery agamfr. the repeated attempts of John, 
tho' acknowledged by all the other commanders and gover- 
nors of provinces. Placidia, highly pleafed with his conduct 
and loyalty, called him to court, upon the death of that ty- Bonifacius in 
rant ; and, after beftowing upon him the higheft encomiums, s reat favo . ur 
preferred him to the poft of comes domefticorum , and fent J£ aci " 
him back into Africa with an unlimited power. This gave 
no fmall jealoufy to his rivals at court, efpecially to Felix, 
commander in chief of the Roman forces, and to Aetius, 
who, after his departure, perfuaded Placidia, that he had 
preferved Africa for himfelf, and only waited an opportunity 
of eftablifhing there an independent fovereignty. Aetius 
added, that the emprefs might, when (he pleafed, oblige 
him to pull off the mafk, by recalling him from his govern- 
ment ; for he was very fure Bonifacius would difobey her 
orders. Hereupon the credulous princefs immediately order- ^ ^ f , 
ed Bonifacius to repair to Rome ; but Aetius having written by the 
to him befpre, that the emprefs fought his ruin, and in order treachery of 
to compafs it, would foon recall him, advifmg him at the £ c ,^ us a f 
fame time, with great protections of friendship, to con- rc v 0 ir\ 

fult 
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fult his own Mety, he, upon the receipt of Placidia's let* 
ter, concluded Aetius to be his true friend, and follow- 
ing his advice, he refufed to comply with the orders he 
had received. Hereupon Placidia, no longer queftioning 
the truth of Aetius's information, declared Bonifacius a 
public enemy, and difpatched a Irrong body of troops a- 
gainft him, under the command of Mavortius, Galbio, and 
Sjnex, who befieged Bonifacius, in what place we are no^ 
where told, and kept him fhut up, till quarrelling among 
themfelves, Mavortius and Galbio were killed by the trea- 
chery of Sinex, and he in a fally by Bonifacius, who gained 
Defeats the a complete victory, without the lofs of one man. Placidia, 
i&m&TL being refolved 9 notwithftanding the ill fuccefs of her three 
' m ' generals, to purfue the war with vigour, committed the 
Another whole management of it to to Sigifvult, by nation, a Goth, 
army f«,t to wn0) without lofs of time, paffing over into Africa, with a 
re «ce im. g reat num b cr 0 f hi s countrymen, made himfclf mafter of 
Carthage and Hippo. Bonifacius, finding the emprefs obfti- 
nately bent upon his ruin, and himfelf not in a condition to 
contend with the whole flrength of the empire, had recourfe 
to the Vandals, who, ever fince the defeat of Caftinus in 
He retumi 422, had peaceably enjoyed the province of Boetica or An- 
hiw'of The ^alufia, anc * were at tn * s ^ me g overne d by Genferic, brother 
Vandal;. * to the late king Gonderic. Genferic was according to Jor- 
nandes k and Procopius of a low ftature, and lame by a 
fall from his horfe : he thought much, and fpoke little ; was 
an enemy to pleafure and debauchery ; had a wonderful ad- 
drefs in gaining the affection of the people, and fowing dif- 
fenfions among his enemies. He was remarkably brave and 
courageous ; but no lefs ambitious and paflionate ; well fkillecj 
in the art of war, and long enured to the hardmips and toils 
attending it. He renounced the catholic faith, which he 
firft profeffed, to embrace the doctrine of Arius, which pre- 
vailed among his countrymen the Vandals m . His brother 
Gonderic left feveral fons behind him ; but he caufed them 
all to be put to death, together with their mother n . With 
this barbarian Bonifacius, whofe piety had been formerly fo 
much extolled by St. Auftin °, was forced, in his own de- 
fence, to enter into a treaty whereof the chief, and perhaps 
the only, article was, that, upon their affifting him, Africa 
fliould be divided between, Gonderic, fays Procopius faHly, 

fuppofing 
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fuppofing him ftill alive, Genferic and himfelf p. The treaty Who P *ffbt 
being agreed to, Genferic, having aflembled a great number Africa! 0 
of veffels, ordered all his Vandals, women and children as 
well as men, to embarque ; and abandoning Spain in the 
month of May of the year 528, while Felix and Taurus 
were confuls, croffed the ftreights of Gibraltar, and landed 
in Africa q . The Romans took pofleffion anew of the pro- 
vinces which the Vandals had abandoned, and held them, 
till they were driven out by the Suevians, as the Suevians 
were in their turn by the Goths, who by that means, came 
to fettle in that part of Spain r . The fame year, Aetius was 
fent into Gaul, to make war upon the Francs, whom he Thc FranJc? 
defeated with great daughter, and obliged them to abandon driven out «f 
the country on the Roman fide of the Rhine, in which they Gaul by 
had been allowed by Honorius to fettle, and to retire, with Aetlus ' 
their families beyond the river s . What gave occafion to this 
war, we are no-where told. The Francs were governed at 
this time by Clodius, as Profper Tyro ftyles him l , or Clo- 
dion, as he is called by Gregory of Tours and the modern 
writers u . He is fuppofed, to have been the fon, as well as 
the fucceffor, of Faramond. Nothing happened this year in 
the eaft worthy of notice, except the publifhing of a law, 
by which all brothels were fupprefled in Conftantinople w . 
Florentius and Dionyfius, confuls for the year 429, awere 
fucceeded by Theodofius and Valentin ian, the former the 
thirteenth time, and the latter the third time conful. During wh« it 
the confulfhip of the two princes, Aetius was raifed to the appointed 
chief command of all the troops of the weftern empire, in 0 " 
the room of Felix, who was at the fame time created a patri- a n tne forces 
cian ; but foon after killed in Ravenna by the mutinous © f ' the weft, 
foldiery, ftirred up againft him by Aetius, jealous of his eri1 cra ? lre# 
great credit at court. The fame year Aetius gained confide- 
rable advantages over the Juthongi, whofe country bordered 
on Rhoetia ; over the inhabitants of Noricum, who had re- 
volted ; and over the Goths in Gaul, attempting to raife 
new difturbances in that province x . The following year, , 
when BafTus and Antiochus were confuls, Aetius entirely 
reduced the Norici, and likewife the Vindelici, who had 

joined 
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joined the former in the revolt. From Noricum, he paf- 
fed into Gad, to awe the Francs, who were faid to be in 
arms^. This year Placidia difcovered at length the true 
caufe of the revolt of* Bonifacius. Some of that general's 
j,.,^; a friends, greatly furprifed at his entering all on a fuddeninto 
ac ^ ^cJ an alliance with the enemies of the empires, after having 
v/.;aths t.uc defended it againft the barbarians with fo much zeal and in- 
r^oit hC te § r ^y> obtained leave of the emprefs to pafs over into Africa, 
Bw.uwsi in or der to confer with him in perfon, and hear what he could 
alledge in his own defence. Bonifacius was overjoyed to fee 
them, and produced, upon their charging him with treafon 
and rebellion, the letter which Aetius had written to him, 
protefting, that nothing but his own fafety and prefervation 
could have induced him to turn his arms againft his prince 
and country. With this letter they returned to Placidia, who 
was thereby fully convinced of the treachery of Aetius ; but 
not thinking it advifeablc to provoke him, as he was then at 
the head of a victorious army in Gaul, me concealed her in- 
dignation for the prefent, and contented herfelf with expref- 
fmg, in a letter to Bonifacius, her fincere deteflation of the 
injury that had been done him ; withal alluring him of her 
favour and protection for the future ; and exhorting him to 
return to bis duty, and confulting, with his ufual zeal, the Mtty 
of theempire,drive out the barbarians, whom, for his own fafe- 
ty, he had called in. This Bonifacius readily undertook, offer- 
Tuur^to 1 " * n S t ' iem immenfe fums provided they quitted Africa, and 
perfuade the returned to Spain ; but as they had already reduced the whole 
Vandals to country, except three cities, viz. Carthage, Hippo, and 
Africa^"™ Cirtha, Genferic firft returned him a fcoffing anfwer; and 
Md of then falling upon him, cut moft of his men in pieces, and ob- 
Bonifacius's liged Bonifacius himfelf to fly to Hippo : which place the 
p-'— 5 C by ^ barbarians immediately inverted but were obliged the follow- 
Gcnfsrfc. ing year, for want of provifions, to raife the fiege, after it had 
continued for the fpace of fourteen months, Genferic atack- 
ing the town almoft daily with incredible fury, and Bonifaci- 
us defending it with equal vigour and intrepidity x . In the caft 
was held this year an cccumenic council at Ephefus, in which 
the doctrine of Neflorius, bifhop of Conftantinople, affer- 
ting not only two natures in Chrift, but two perfons, was 
condemned, and he depofed on the twenty-fecond of June, 
the fentence of his depontion being figned by above two hun- 
dred bilhops. The next year, Aetius was railed to the con- 

fulfhip 
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fulfhip, Placidia ftill pretending to be unacquainted with his 
treacherous conduct towards Bonifacius. He had for his 
collegue Valerius, the preceding year prefect of Conftanti- 
nople. This year Bonifacius, reinforced with powerful fuc- 
cours fent both by Placidia and Theodofms, offered battle to Bon jp ad 
the Vandals ; who readily accepted it, cut moft of his men an d Afpar 
in pieces, took an incredible number of prifoners, and obli- debated by 
ged the reft to ftielter themfelves among the rocks and moun- Genlenc * 
tains. Among the prifoners was Marcianus, who afterwards 
attained to the empire- Afpar, who commanded on this 
occafion the eaftern tooops, with much-ado efcaped into A- 
frica, and returned to Conftantinople, as did Bonifacius to 
Italy, being invited thither by Placidia. Upon their depar- Who over- 
ture, the barbarians over-ran all Africa, committing every- run«*U 
where dreadful ravages and unheard-of cruelties; which Atnca * 
ftruck the inhabitants of Hippo with fuch terror, that they 
abandoned their city, which was firft pillaged, and then fet 
on fire, by the victorious enemy a . St. Auftin, bifhop of the 
place, died the year before, in the fourth month of the fiege* 
Carthage and Cirtha were now the only places in all Africa 
held by the Romans. Bonifacius, upon his arrival at Raven- 
na, was received with extraordinary demonftrations of kind- 
nefs and efteem bv Placidia, and raifed to the chief command 
of the army, in the room of Aetius; who, finding his treachery 
difcovered, and dreading the power of Bonifacius, aflem- 
bled the forces under his command, in order to deftroy his 
rival. Bonifacius, at his approach, marched out at the head A civil war 
of a body of chofen troops to meet him. Hereupon a battle g 
enfuing, Bonifacius received a wound, of which he died an ° d Aetius, 
three months after b . Thus Marcellinus, who did not, in which the 
it feems, think it neceffary to acquaint us in what place the J° r ^ r wa * 
battle was fought, nor which fide carried the day. The fame 
writer adds, that Bonifacius on his death-bed exhorted his 
wife Pelagia to marry no man but Aetius, if his wife mould 
die before him. Aetius, dreading the refentment of Placidia, 
withdrew to the court of Rugula, or Rouas, king of the 
Hunns, whence he returned foon after, at the head of a nu- 
merous army of barbarians ; but the emprefs promifing not 
only to pardon him, but reftore him to his former poft, he 
difmiffed the barbarians, and returned to court, where he 
was this very year raifed to the rank of a patrician c . The 
following year, Theodofms being conful the fourteenth 

time, 
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time, with Petronius Maximus, a dreadful fire broke 
out at Conftantinople, which lafted three days, and con* 
fumed all the public granaries, with many other ftately 
edifices, and great part of the city d . In the following 
confulfhip of Afpar and Areobindus, Honoria,fifter to the em- 
peror Valentinian, having fuffered herfelf to be debauched by 
one of her domeftics, named Eugenius, was banifhed the 
court, being then fixteeri years old, and fent to Conftanti- 
fronorla, nople, her mother Placidia having difcovered, that, by 
VakiTinian mcans of her eunucns » mc maintained a private correfpon- 
P riva"eiy ]an ' dence with Attila, wno nad fucceeded Rouas king of the 
c-xrefponds Hunns ; that (he had even fent him a ring, and was daily 

TheRomans P reffin S him t0 Cnter , at thc °^ * P° Werful arm 7> 

yield grm"' and marr y her. The following year 435, Theodofius being 
part of Africa conful the fifteenth time, and Valentinian the fourth, a 
vis. peace was at len g^ included with the Vandals in Africa, to 
*° a '* whom the Romans yielded great part of Numidia, all the 
province Proconfularis, and likewife Bizacene. This treaty 
was figned at Hippo, on the eleventh of February, by Gen- 
feric, and by Trigetius, who had fucceeded Bonifacius in 
Africa. The king of the Vandals delivered up to the Ro- 
mans his fon Huneric by way of hollage e . The fame year, 
Aetius gained a great victory over the Burgundians, who, 
having been allowed in 413, to fettle in that part of Gaul 
which borders on the Rhine, had revolted from the Romans, 
and plundered Belgic Gaul. Gondicarius, their king, was 
obliged to fubmit to fuch conditions, as the conqueror thought 
fit to impofe upon him arid his people f . But Gondicarius 
did not long enjoy the peace which Aetius had granted him, 
being foon after, that is, in the beginning of the following 
year, when Anthemius Ifidorus and Senator Were confuls, 
lo^oo Bur- attacked by the Hunns, and cut off, with twenty thoufand 
fundians cut G f his men g . Socrates writes, that of the unhappy Burgun- 
HumL^ dians three thoufand only were left alive, who, having em- 
braced ths chriftian religion, and received the facrament of 
baptifm, went, full of courage and confidence, to attack the 
enemy, of whom they killed a thoufand, and obliged the reft 
to fave themfelves by a precipitous flight h . Thus Socrates. 
But Orofius aflures us, that the Burgundians had embraced 

the 
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the chriftian religion, before the. year 417'. The GothSj 
who had been allowed to fettle in Aquitain, as we have ob- 
ferved above, and had Theodoric for their king, not fatisfied 
with the countries that had been allotted them, made them- 
felves mafters of feveral neighbouring cities belonging to the T h e 
Romans, and even laid fitge to Narbonne ; which, how- befiege N»- 
ever, they were forced to raife, either this year 436 or the bonn * .» 
following, as Idatius will have it, count Litorius coming ^ drop the 
feafonably to the relief of the place with a numerous body ef enterprise 
Hunns, who, falling upon the Goths, put them to flight, and ^eodofius's 
entered the city, each horfeman carrying with him • two e di£i again** 
bufhels of corn j which proved a very welcome fupply, the ^1 manner of 
inhabitants being by the long fiege reduced t® the utmoft ex- J^^ 0118 
tremity k . While thefe things paffed in the waft, Theodo- 
fius completed the ruin of idolatry in the eaft, by a law ena<3> 
ed in 435, ordering all the temples, oratories, and places 
confecrated to the worfhip of the idols, to be pulled down, 
and forbidding his fubje&s, on pain of death, to pra£tife any 
of the pagan ceremonies, either in public or private. By 
this law the very foundations of the temples were to be en- 
tirely demolifhed, and the fign of the chriftian religion, no 
doubt the crofs, to be fet up in the place where they flood 
Theodofius paffed part of the year 436, at Cyzicum. The 
following year 437, when Aetius was conful the fecond 
time, with Sigifvultus, or Sigifvult, the Romans, aflifted by 
the Hunns, purfued the war againft the Goths in Gaul m ; 
but with what fuccefs we are no-wherc told. The Saxon 
pirates began this year to infeft the coafts of the Armorici \ 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodofius by the emprefs Eudocia, J^^ 6 
had been betrothed to Valentinian in 424, as we have related Th^dofms, 
above ; and this year the nuptials were celebrated with great married to 
folemnity at Conftantinople, on the twenty ninth of October, Valentiniaa 
Valentinian being then eighteen years and five months old. 
The ceremony was to have been performed at Theffalonica ; 
but Valentinian, out of complaifance to the royal bride, pro- 
ceeded to Conftantinople j which city he entered on the 
twenty-firft of October °. Theodofius, in giving, or, as 
others will have it, in betrothing his daughter, to Valentini- 
an, obliged the young prince to yield to him Weft Illyricum, 

comprehending 
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Whoyields to comprehending the Upper and Lower Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
w P ft d iiiyri- anc * ^ e two Noricums, viz. Mediterraneum and Ripenfe p. 
c ura . The two Pannonias comprifed that part of Auftria and Hun- 
gary, that lies on the Roman fide of the Danube ; and the 
two Noricums the archbifhopric of Saltzburgh with Styria 
and Carinthia. As for Eaft Illyricum, it had belonged to 
the emperors of Conftantinople ever fince the time of Gra- 
tian, who yielded it to Theodofius the Great. Valentinian 
left Conftantinople in the latter end of this year ; and hav- 
ing fpent the winter at Theftalonica, returned early in the 
fpring to Ravenna. He had by Eudoxia two daughters, viz. 
Eudocia and Placidia. 

The following year, Theodofius being conful the fix- 
teenth time, with Acilius Glabria Fauftus, the Suevians, who 
had fettled in Galicia in 409, under the conduct of their king 
Ermeric or Hermetic, came after a long and bloody war to 
an agreement with the antient inhabitants j 1 but the articles 
ot that treaty have not been tranfmitted to us. The Ro- 
8000 Gc ths mans #iH purfued the war againft the Goths in Gaul, of whom 
b^AetiusTn e 'S nt tnou ^ n d were this year cut in pieces by Aetius r . In 
Gauj. the eaft Juftinian publimed, on the fifteenth of February of 
the prefent year 438, his famous code, that is, a collection 
of all the beft and moft ufeful laws that had been enacted 
by the lawful princes his predeceffors. Eight able civilians 
were employed in this work, at the head of whom was An- 
tiochus, who had been conful in 431. Such laws as were 
not contained in this code, were declared to be of no force. 
It was immediately received in the weft ; nay, it met with 
better fuccefs there than in the eaft, where it obtained only 
for the fpace of about ninety years, that is to the reign of 
The jufii- Juftinian, who abrogated this, and publifhed a new code : but 
man code m the weft it was received by Theodoric, and the Oftro- 
pubhihed. g 0t h S5 w h 0 ma( 3e themfelves mafters of Italy about the end 
of the fifth century, and likewife by Alaric, king of the 
Vifigoths or Weftrogoths, in Languedoc and Spain. The 
laws that were afterwards added to the code by Theodofius, 
and fome other princes, were called Novella?. Theodofius, 
in publifhing the code, enacled, that the laws made by one 
prince mould be of no force in the dominions of the other, 
unlefs confirmed and figned by him In the following con- 
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fulfhip of Theodofius, the feventeenth time conful, and of 
Feftus, Litorius, after having gained great advantages over Xo lloufe 
the Goths in Gaul, hid fiege to Touloufe, their capital, he^-ed bjf 
Theodoric, who was in the place, lent feveral catholic Li ^ nusi 
biihops to Litorius, with very reafonable propofals ; nay, he 
offered in the end to fubmit to what terms the Romans 
thought fit to impofe upon him, begging only, that they 
would grant to him and his Goths their lives and liberty. But 
Litorius, confiding in the valour of his Huns, and defirous 
of taking the Gothifh king alive, and carrying him in tri- 
umph, would hearken to no propofals. Hereupon Theo- 
doric, having firft performed his devotions, andvifited all the 
churches of his capital in the habit of a penitent, Tallied out 
at the head of his Goths, and falling upon the enemy, cut H ' s ^"p ar * 
moft of them in pieces ; put the few who furvived the gene- ^Thl.^' 
ral flaughter to flight ; and having furrounded Litorius, while and h • hid- 
he was attempting to make his efcape, took him alive in fpite fd . f t k ; rt 
of the vigorous and defperate refiftance he made, and carried ?Ui ' 
him with his hands tied behind his back into that city, which 
he had hoped to enter that very day in triumph, Theodoric 
caufed him to be expofed for fome time to the infults and out- 
rages of the populace and children, and then to be thrown! 
into the public prifon, where he died foon after f . Litorius 
feems to have been a pagan \ for he repofed great confidence? 
in the anfwers of theaiufpices"* Hewas^ next to Aetius,* 
the moft powerful man, and the beft general, in the wefternt 
empire w . After this victory, the Goths might have eafily' 
extended their conquefts to the Rhine; but Theodoricy 
thinking he ought to ufe with moderation a victory, for 
which he acknowledged himfelf in a particular manner in- 
debted to heaven, hearkened to the propofals of Avitus, pre- TIieoJoJ jr c - 
feci: of Gaul, and this very year concluded a peace with the concludes 2 
Romans upon very reafonable terms x . Jornandcs fuppofes wkh 
this peace to have been made by Litorius, and no battle to lhe Roraas ^ 
have been fought, or victory gained by the Goths ; fo little 
was that writer acquainted even with the hiftory of his owrf 
nation, The Hunns, who ferved under Litorius, were com- 
manded by a king of their own nation, named Gauferic,- 
tvho, during this war, laid fiege to the city of Bazasj belong- 
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ing to the Goths ; but is faid to have been obliged by a mira- 
culous apparition to drop the enterprize and retire, as the 
MerUa reader will find related at length by Gregory of Tours ?. 
taken by the The fame year Merida, then the metropolis of Lufitania, 
Suevi ns,ard was taken by Richila, who the year before had fucceeded 
ttaVandallf ^ s f atner Hermeric, king of the Suevians, in Galicia z . But 
' the lofs of Carthage in Africa, furprifed on the twenty-third 
of October of the prefent year by Genferic, king of the 
Vandals, proved a more fatal blow to the weftern empire. 
By the taking of that important place, which had belonged to 
the Romans for the fpace of five hundred and eighty-five 
years, the Vandals remained mailers of the Proconfularis, of 
Byzacene, Getulia, and part of Numidia. However, Va- 
lentinian maintained to long as he lived, the two Mauritanias, 
viz. Caefarienfis and Sitifenfis, with Tripolitana, Tingitana, 
and that part of Numidia in which Cyrtha flood. In the 
eaft, nothing worthy of notice happened this year, except 
the journey which the emprefs Eudocia undertook to Jerufa- 
Jem, in compliance with a vow fhe had made to vifit the holy 
places there z . She palled through Antioch, where, in the 
prefence of the fenate and people, fhe pronounced a fpeech 
in commendation of that city from a throne of gold enrich- 
ed with precious flones a . At her departure, me prefented 
the magiilrates with a very confiderable fum, for the relief of 
the indigent citizens. The inhabitants of that metropolis 
acknowledged the kindnefs fhe had fhewed them by erecting 
two flatues to her honour, placing the one, which was of 
brafs, in the mufeum ; and the other, which was plated over 
with gold, in the fenate b . At Jerufalem fhe prefented Ju- 
venal, bifhop of the place, with great fums, to be diflributed 
among the poor, and with a crofs of gold, adorned with 
precious flones, to be fet up on mount Calvary; for which 
the bifhop is faid to have prefented her in his turn with the 
gkj, right hand of St. Stephen, the protomartyr c . The follow- 
ra Aed by m g year, when Valentinian was conful, the fifth time, with 
Genferic. Anatolius, Genferic made a defcent upon Sicily in the month 
of June ; and meeting with little or no refinance, ravaged 
the open countiy, committing unheard-of cruelties, and even 
kid fiege to Palermo : but not being able to reduce the place, 

he 
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he returned to Africa with an irrimenfe booty d . The fame 
year, count Cenforius, who had been fent by Valentinian to 
negotiate a peace between the Suevians in Galicia and the 
natives of that country, was befieged by Rechila in Merfola 
on the Guadiana, where he refided, and upon the redu£Hori 
of the place, taken prifoner e . About the fame time, Aeti- 
us, removing the Burgundians from the banks of the Rhine, ^ifnTr*. 
allotted them fettlements in the prefent duchy of Savoy, and moved by- 
rewarded a body of Alans* who had ferved the Romans with AetJUS t0 
great fidelity under the condua of their king Ebcanc or ^chy of"* 
Eocric, with lands on the Loire f . Thefe Alans are fuppo- savoy, 
fed to have fett led afterwards with the Britons in Armorica 8 . 
Bucherius takes Sangiban, king of the Alans, mentioned by 
Jornartdes, to have been the fuccefTor of Eocaric h . As Sal- 
vianus wrote at this time his treatife on judgments, we {halt 
tranfcribe out of that piece a pafTage, wherein the author ac- 
quaints us with the chief virtues and vices of the feveral bar- 
barous nations then infefting the empire* The Goths, fays 
that writer, are treacherous, but chafte : the Alans are not 
fo chafte, but lefs treacherous, the Franks are liars, but kind 
to ftrangers : the Saxons are exceeding cruel, but Wonderful- 
ly chafte. But tho' the Saxons are Cruel, continues Salvianus, 
the Gepidse are void of humanity, the Hunns lewd and de- 
ceitful, the Alemans drunkards, the Alans lover of plunder, 
and the Franks deceitful and perfidious to fuch a degree as to> 
look upon falfe oaths as ornaments of fpeech ; yet thefe vices 
are not fo criminal in the barbarians as in the Romans, who 
are inftru&ed in the morals of the chriftian religion K The 
fame writer obferves elfewhere k , that tho' the Goths would 
not fuffer their own people to frequent bfothels, yet in the 
countries allotted to them they kept up thofe infamous places 
for the fake of the Romans, who lived among them, and 
claimed the fcandalous privilege of frequenting them Without p |; ntf 
reftraint. In the eaft, Paulinus, the emprefs Eudocia's chief t0 *death* ^ 1 
favourite, who by her intereft had been raifed in 436, to the heemperor't 
high poft of rriagifter officiorum, was this year put to 0lders ' 
death by the emperor's orders at Caefarea in Cappadocia 
And this is all we find in the antient writers concerning this Thecaufco 
remarkable event. The more rfiodern Greeks afcribe his his dKgrace/ 
death to the jealoufy of Theodofius ; and tell us, that the as related b* 
Q- 2 emperor modern 

writerif 
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emperor being prefented on the fixth of January with an 
apple of an uncommon fize, and extraordinary beauty, he 
immediately fent it, as a rarity, to Eudocia, and (he to Pau- 
linus, in whofe converfation me took great delight, as he was 
a man of learning, and the emprefs herfelf well verfed in all 
the branches of literature. Paulinus, not knowing by whom 
it had been fent to the emprefs, thought it a proper prefent 
for the emperor, and accordingly carried it to him. This 
raifed fome jealoufy in Theodofius, who thereupon difmhTed 
Paulinus ; and fending for Eudocia, asked her what was 
become of the apple. The emprefs, not caring to own (he 
had given it to Paulinus, anfwered, me had eat it. IJpon 
this, the emperor, producing it, commanded Paulinus to 
be immediately executed, and from that time mewed 
himfelf fo indifferent towards the emprefs, that me begged 
leave foon after to return to Jerufalcm, and to continue in 
that city, which was readily granted her. Thus Conftan- 
tine ManaiTes, Zonaras, Nicephorus, Glycas and Codinus m . 
That Eudocia retired about this time to Jerufalem is very 
IhmiS r J e - certain ; and likcwife, that there was a mifunderftanding 
twe.;T the between her and the emperor, who caufed a prieft, by name 
eirv;rrr Severus, and a deacon, named John, whom Eudocia had 
Eud^awho carr ^ w ^ tn ner ^ om Conftantinople to Jerufalem, to be 
retires to murdered, for no other reafon, but becaufe the emprefs lived 
Jerufalem. % in great intimacy with them, and made them frequently rich 
prefents. This giving, cither jealoufy to the prince, oroc- 
cafion to fcandalous reflections, Theodofms difpatched Satur- 
nius, his comes domefticorum, to Jerufalem, with private 
orders to difpatch the two favourite ecclefiaftics. Eudocia 
Where fte WIIS f° affected with their death, that not miifrefs of her tern- 
died, per, me caufed, in her turn, Saturnius to be murdered ; 

which provoked the emperor to fuch a degree, that he or- 
dered all the great offtceis of her court to quit her fervice, 
and return to ConfLanfunople ; which v/as reducing her to 
the condition of a private peifon. 1 bus fhe lived at Jeru- 
falem to her death, which happened in 460. She is faid to 
have folemnly declared on her death-bed, that fhe was alto- 
gether innocent as to the crime, of which Theodofius had 
fufpectcd her and Paulinus n . As me was pofTefTed of im- 
menfe wealth, which the emperor left untouched, fhe built 
at Jerufalem a great number of churches, monkeries, and 

hofpituls, 
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hofpitals, adorned the city with many ftately edifices, and, 
at a vaft expence, repaired the walls, which in molt places / 
were entirely ruined. She was buried in a magnificent tomb 
in the church of St. Stephen, which fhe had built in the 
neighbourhood of Jerufalem °. Her piety is greatly extol- 
led by moft writers^ efpecially by Caffiodorus, who ftyles 
her of all women the moft pious, the moft religious p . .The 
following year, Cvrus alone was conful : he excelled in po- 
lite learning, efpecially in poetry ; and having by that means 
gained the favour and protection of Eudocia, who took great 
delight in verfes, he had been raifed by her intereft to the 
firft employments in the ftate. As he entered the circus this 
year with the confular ornaments, the people, by whom he 
was greatly beloved, received him with fuch acclamations, 
that the emperor, who was prefent, caufed him out of jea- £vrus°Sri* - 
loufy, a few days after, to be ftripped of all his employments, p^of his P 
and his eftate to be confifcated, giving out, that he was confular 
inclined to paganifm, and that he afpircd' at the empire. ^"4™^- 
Hereupon Cyrus fled for refuge to a church, and caufed ?e ror, 
himfelf to be ordained prieft. The emperor re'fpecling his 
new character, granted him his life, and foon after fuffered 
him to be ordained bifhop, and to be raifed to the fee of 
Cotyea in Phrygia q . As Genferic, king of the Vandals, 
was now become very formidable, Theodofius refolved in 
the end to aflift Valentinian, his coufin and fon-in-law, a- J heod ° rius 

n r a r lends a pow- 

gainft fo powerful an enemy. Accordingly he fitted out a erful fleet jnd 
fleet, confifting of eleven hundred large fhips, and put- arm y a P' nft 
ting on board of it the flower of his army, under the con- Genieuc ' 
duel: of Arcovindas, Anfilus, and Germanus, he ordered 
them to land in Africa, and joining the weftern forces there, 
to drive Genferic out of the countries he had ufurped. They 
fleered their courfe to Sicily, in order to pafs more eafily 
from thence over into Africa. But in the mean time, Gen- 
feric having fent a folemn embaflV to Theodofius, and pre- 
tending to be defirous of concluding a peace with the two 
empires, the Roman generals waited on the coaft of Sicily 
the refult of the negotiations, which Genferic craftily fpun 
out till the feafon proper for action was over r . While his ^iLjjj J* 
embafladors were ftill at Conftantinople, the Perfians, ; d all them; 
in open breach of the treaty made between the two empires and Va]f>n - 

peace with 
Gcnieric. 
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in 422, enter©} the Roman territories in an hoftile mariner ; 
which obliged Theodofius to recal his forces, and Valeminian 
to conclude a peace with Genferic, which he could not 
obtain but by yielding to him all the countries in Africa, 
which he had feized, and we have mentioned above 8 . Ana- 
tolius and Afpar were difpatchcd againft the Perfians, who fin- 
ding the Romans, whom the expected to furprife, upon their 
guard, hearkened to an accommodation j fo that a peace was 
concluded, whereof one of the chief conditions was, that 
neither the Perfians nor the Romans mould for the future 
raife any new fortifications on the frontiers x . The fame 
year, Arfaces, king of Armenia, dying, divided his king- 
dom between his two fons Tigranes and Arfaces ; but by 
his laft will bequeathed the far greater part to Tigranes. 
Hereupon Arfaces had recourfc to Theodofius, who threate- 
ning to make war upon Tigranes, terrified the young prince 
tofuch a degree, that flying to the protection of the Pcrfian 
king, he yielded to him his (hare, preferring the eafe and 
quiet of a retired life to all the charms of a crown. Arfaces, 
on the other hand, dreading the power of the Perfians, put 
Theodofius in poffeilion of his mare, upon certain conditi- 
ons, one of which was, that his family mould enjoy for 
ever an entire liberty, and an exemption from ail tribute and 
The end of taxes u . Thus ended the kingdom of Armenia, after it had 
the antient continued for many ages, and given occafion to much blood- 
k;^™ of {hed andendlefs wars, waged by the Romans firft with the 
Parthians, and afterwards with the Perfians, It began and 
ended in Arfaces. ' The fhare of Tigranes belonging to 
the Perfians, was called Perfarmcnia and Armenia Perfica vr . 
The part of Arfaces held by the Romans was thenceforth 
governed by a particular officer, with the title of comes Ar- 
The Hums men iae, or count of Armenia x . The fame year, the Hunns, 
TJvsee. taking advantage of the wars, in which the Romans were 
engaged with the Vandals and Perfians, pafl'ed the Danube, 
and with a formidable army fell unexpectedly upon Thrace. 
They had invaded that province in 425, under the conduct 
of Rougas, their king, as we have related above ; but he 
being killed with lightning, and at the fame time a plague 
breaking out, and raging with great violonce, in his army, 
the barbarians repaffed the Danube of their own accord, not 
caring, fays Socrates to engage in a war with the Romans, 
whofe caufe heaven had evidently efpoufed. Rougas was 

fucceeded 
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fucceeded by Rpas or Rouas in 434, who concluded a peace 
with the Romans, whereof one of the conditions was, that 
they mould pay him yearly a penfion of three hundred and 
fifty pounds weight of gold. A few years after, the Hunns 
refolving to drive out the Bofchi, and other barbarous nations 
dwelling on the banks of the Danube under the protection 
of the Romans, Rouas difpatched one Eilas to the court of 
Conftantinople, threatening to make war upon Theodonus, 
if he lent them the leaft afliftance. Hereupon the two gene- 
rals, Plintha and Dionyfius, were appointed by the emperor 
to treat with the king of the Hunns, and divert him, if pofli- 
ble, from the refutation he had taken. But in the mean Rouas, king 
time, Rouas dying, and his nephew, the famous Attila, of of theHunns, 
whom we fhali fpeak at length in the hiftory of the Hunns, ^eeded^by 
fucceeding him, the embafladora were ordered to treat with Attila. 
him and his brother Bleda, his partner in the fovereignty. 
But in the room of Dionyfius, who could not agree with 
Plintha, was fent the queftor Epigenes, a man of great ex- 
perience in negotiations. The embaiTadors had an interview 
with the two princes in the neighbourhood of Margum, a 
city on the Danube in Upper Moefia, at a place where the 
Margus or Margis falls into that river. The Romans were 
obliged to confer with them on horfeback, the Hunns refu- 
fing to difmount. The peace was confirmed, but upon fuch J^i™ M 
conditions as plainly betrayed the weaknefs and deplorable peace with 
condition of the empire. Thefe were, 1. That the Ro- the Hunns 
mans mould deliver up to Attila and Bleda fuch Hunns ^ ™f 
as had taken, or mould for the future take, refuge in conditions, 
the Roman dominions. 2. That the Roman pri- 
foners, who mould make their efcape from the Hunns* 
without paying their ranfom, mould in like manner be deli- 
vered up or eight pieces of gold paid for each of them. 3. 
That, inftead of three hundred and fifty pounds weight of 
gold, the Romans mould for the future pay annually fe- 
ven hundred. 4. That the Romans mould not affift any 
nation whatfoever, when attacked by, or at war with, the 
Hunns. In compliance with this fhameful treaty, the Romans 
immediately delivered up to Attila fome princes of the royal 
blood of the Hunns, who were by his orders crucified like 
the meaneft of flaves, in the fight of the Roman3, for no 
other crime but becaufe they had abandoned their own coun- 
try to ferve in their armies. Attila, being, in virtue of this 
treaty, at full liberty to make what conqucft he plcafcd, re- 
duced all the northern countries, his author!:;- being sckuow- 
0.4 " Mo*i 
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ledged even by the fcveral barbarous nations lying north of 
the Euxine fea z . Having thus extended his dominions, he 
refolved to take advantage of the wars in which Theodofius 
was engaged this year with the Perfians and Vandals ; and 
. v accordingly, without any regard to the above-mentioned trea- 
v ty? he pafied the Danube at the head of a very numerous 

th rr -y .; and formidable army, and entering Thrace, made himfelf. 

th-D-n-'b" I71t, ^ rer °^ ^ cvcra ^ Cltlcs an d ftrong holds, and, among the 
reft, of Viminacium, a place of great importance on the. 
Danube, and of Margum, which was betrayed to him by 
the bifhop of the place. Elated with this fuccefs, he dis- 
patched a meficnger to Theodofius, requiring, or rather 
commanding, him to deliver up forthwith all the Hunns who 
had tatan refuge in the Roman dominions, to pay part of the 
tribute that had been owing for fome time, and to fettle what 
(hculd be paid him for the future. Theodofius could not 
prevail upon himfclf to abandon thofe, who, after the decla- 
ration of war, had forfaken Attila, and come over to him. 
Whereupon Attila began to ravage the country, putting all 
to fire and fword, without diftin£Hon of fcx, age,or condition. 
Art mnkrs He took by {form Retiarium on the Danube in upper Moefia, 
JnXr'of Singidunum, Naiflus and Sirmium, formerly the capital of 
tonicities, all Illyiicum, with feveral other cities and ftrong-holds, info- 
much, that Theodofius, not thinking himfelf fafe at Con- 
fhntinople, retiad the following year 442, when Eudoxius 
and Diofcorus were confuls, intoAfia 3 . As. to the illue of 
this war, we are left quite 'in the dark. All we know is, 
that this very year a peace was concluded between Attila 
and 1 hco^ofius, who thereupon returned to Conftantinople, 
and entered that city on the twenty-feventh of Auguft b . 
From thi? time Attila continued quiet till the year 447, con- 
tenting himfelf with only threatening to make war upon the 
Romans, in order to draw from them corn, money, pro- 
TheRorrar.} vii'tons, and whatfoever elfe he flood in need of; for the 
p, firo f" Romans, trembling at the very name of Attilaa, complied 
Attiia, with all his demands, however unreafonable, and obeyed 
him, favs Prifcus, like fo many fiaves, that he might have 
no pretence to take arms againft them. The embaiTadors 
he fent to Conflantinople returned always loaded with pre- 
fents ; infomuch that, when he thought fit to reward any 
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of his own people, he ufed to fend them, under Tome pre- 
tence or other, with the character of embafladors to Theo- 
dofius, who, to court the friendfhip of their matter, never 
failed to load them with prefents to a great value. Thus 
were the fubjec~ts of the empire impoveriftied to enrich the 
barbarians, their fworn enemies c . Attila, finding himfelf 
thus become the terror of the Romans, is faid to have fent, 
out of mere wantonnefs, two Goths, with the character 
of embafladors, the one to Theodofius, and the other to 
Valentinian, whom, by his orders, they addreiTed thus ; 
Attila, my matter and yours, commands you to get ready a His haugfct? 
palace for his reception d . During thefe tran factions in the behaviour 
eaft, the Suevians made great pro^refs in Spain, where they aad arr0 * 
took the city of Seville, and reduced all Boetica with the §anCe * 
province of Carthagena c , 

The following year, Maximus being conful, the fecond 
time, with Paterius, Theodofius, leaving Conftantinople, 
vifited the province of Pontus, where he caufed the public 
edifices and walls of Heraclea to be repaired f . As he was 
one cLy, during this progrefs, marching on foot, greatly 
tormented with heat, duff, and thirft, an officer of his 
guards printed him with a beautiful cup full of frefh and 
excellent liquor ; but the emperor, returning the officer thanks 
in a mofl obliging manner, declared, that he would not by 
any means refrefh himfelf, when it was not in his power to 
refrem thofe who attended him s. In 444, when Theodo- 
fius was conful, the eighteenth time, with Albinus, died 
Arcadia, the filler of Theodofius \ The fame year the Arcadiadis * 
eunuch Antiochus, the emperor's great chamberlain, being 
convicted of extortion, and abufing his authority to the op- 
preffion of the people, was by Theodofius degraded from 
the 'ank of a patrician, and confined to the monaftery of 
St. Euphemia at Chalcedon, ftripped of the great wealth he The eunuck 
had amaffi. d, and deprived of all the honours which he had ^^ us 
enjoyed K Theophanes writes, that Theodofius made him 11 1 
pope, meaning perhaps, that he obliged him to take holy 
orders. Upon his difgrace, the emperor enacted a law ex- 
cluding all eunuchs from the dignity of patrician k . The 
following year, when Valentinian was conful, the fixth 
year, with Nomus, nothing remarkable happened in 

the 
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TheRomans the eaft ; but in the weft, Vitus being fent with a 
fh^Sucvbns confiderable army into Spain, to fupport the Romans, 
m spam, that is, the natives, againft the Suevians, moft of his men 
were cut off by Rechila, and he obliged to fave himfelf 
by flight, and abandon the inhabitants to the mercy of thofe 
barbarians K The next year, Aetius being conful the third 
time with Aurelius Symmachus, the Britons, no longer 
able to withftand the Scots and Picts, had recourfe to Aetius, 
who governed the weftern empire almoft with an abfolutc 
fway. To move him to companion, they wrote him a letter 
The Britons with the following direction, The groans of the Britons to 
recur in vain tne con f u l Aetius ; but could not, with all their groans and 
10 etIU3 ' tears, prevail upon him to lend them the leaft afliftance ro . 

The learned Ufticr thinks, that Valentinian was then under 
apprehenfion of a war with Attila n . The venerable Bede 
fuppofes the Hunns to have already broken into the weftern 
empire 0 ; but he was therein certainly miftaken. In the 
eaft a dreadful plague raged this and the following year, when 
Ardaburius and Alypius were confuls, and violent earth- 
quakes were felt in moft provinces, which overturned feve- 
ral cities, and great part of the new walls of Conftantinople, 
with fifty-feven towers, and many ftately edifices, not only 
wew imo kS in that ci ty> but likewife at Antioch and Alexandria p. The 
theemp.re fame year, 44.7, Attila, upon what provocation we know 
at the h-ad no t 5 (f or both emperors readily complied with all his de- 
Ibkarmy. mands, however unjuft and arrogant) broke into Thrace 
with a formidable army, confuting of Hunns, Goths, Gepi- 
dac, Alans, and many other barbarous nations, commanded 
by their refpe&ive kings. Attila, whom they all obeyed, 
at the head of this numerous hoft, over-ran without oppofi- 
tion Illyricum, Thrace, both Dacia's, Mcefia, and Scythia. 
He took and plundered above feventy cities, and, among the 
reft, Philippopolis in Thrace, properly fo called, Arcadiopolis 
in the province of Europe, and Marcianopolis, the metropo- 
lis of Lower Mcefia. They extended their ravages on one 

H-over-runs ^ Q t0 ^ e ^ uxlne ^ ea ' anc * on tne ot ^ er t0 tne freights of 
,>. Vfra i Thermopylae, which part Theffaly from Achaia or Greece, 
pitvjices. In the mean time, Arnegifelus, governor of Mcefia and 
Thrace, having drawn together all the troops quartered in 
thofe two provinces, marched againft Attila j And engaging 

him 

1 Sid. car. v. p. 31c. Idat. p 24. » Gild, excid. Britan. 
c 6. p. 118. n Uiier. ecclef. Brit, antiq. p. 1204. 0 Bed. 
hift. c. 13. p. 156. p Chrpn. AL p. 754. Evagr I I c. 17. 
p. Niceph. 1, xiv. c. 48 p. 543. 
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him in Lower Moefia, on the banks of the river Utis, which 
falls into the Danube near a city of the fame name, cut off 
great numbers of his men ; but falling unluckily from his 
horfe, he was himfelf killed, after having (old his life dear, 
and his army put to the rout i. Another battle w.is fought Aaddefeat8 
in the Cherfonefus near Gallipoli, probably by the generals t h e R omaa 
Afpar and Arcobindus, who were both fent aeainft Attila r . genera's fent 
But no better fuccefs attended the Romans in this than in the agamft 
other engagement ; fo that Theodofius was obliged the fol- 
lowing year 448, when Zeno and Pofthumianus were con- 
fute, to fend Anatolius, with one Vigilius, who underftood 
the language of the Hunns, to Attila to fu<; for peace, which 
he was ftriclly enjoined to conclude upon any terms. A TheRonWi 
peace was accordingly agreed to, and ratified by the empe- c»nclude« 
ror, on the following terms, highly opprobrious to the Ro- hlmlpln^ 
man name, viz. 1. That the Romans mould pay imme- <v metal 
diately to Attila fix theufand pounds weight of gold, and t£rms * 
every year two hundred. 2. That they mould fend back to 
him all his deferters, and receive none for the future. 3. 
That they fhould deliver up the Roman captives, who had 
cfcaped without paying their ranfbm, or pay for each of them 
twelve pounds weight of gold. 4. That the Romans fhould 
fend no embaffadors to Attila, till they had delivered up to 
him all his deferters and fugitives s . Purfuant to this igno- 
minious treaty, fix thoufand pounds weight of gold were 
fent immediately to Attila, with all the Hunns who had tak- 
en refuge in the Roman dominions, among whom were fe- 
yeral princes, who chofe rajther to be killed by the Romans, 
than fall into the hands of Attila l . Whife thefe things pair- 
ed in the eaft, Rechjla king of the Sueviang fettled in Spain, Rechila, 
died at Merida in 447, and was fucceeded by his fon Re- 5^^!^ 
quiarius, who the year following married the daughter of bpain> ^ 
Theodoric, king of the Goths in Languedoc, apd foon after and is for- 
went to pay a vifit to his father-in-law at Touloufe ; but on ^ d ^ e b ^ l$ 
his return to Spain, fiirprifed the city of Lenda; and carry- ,■ " 1 " 
ing with him from thence a great number of captives, pillaged 
the territory of Saragofa, which, according to Ifidorus, be- 
longed to the Romans u . This year a mifunderftanding 
arofe between Attila and Valentinian on account of fome fa- 
cred veflels, which Attila falfly pretended to have been 
ftolen from him by one Silvanus, a banker in Rome. Sil- 



' nus. 



1 Jom rer Corh. c 44 p. Theoph. p. 88. Chron. Al. 
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Attila fceks vanus, who was the lawful owner of thefe veflels, had fold 
quar c^with tnem to tne cnurcn « But as they were pieces of exquifite 
Vaieutinian. workmanfhip, Attila, coveting them, or rather feeking a 
pretence to quarrel with Valentinian, claimed them as ftolen 
from him by Silvanus, and with great arrogance prefTed the 
emperor either to rcilorc the veflels, or deliver up to him 
Silvanus. Hereupon count Romulus was fent with Promo- 
tes, governor of Noricum, and Romulus, an officer of di- 
ftinc'tion, to the court of Attila, to convince him, if poffi- 
ble, that the veflels in difpute had never belonged to him ; 
or if he continued to claim them, to pay him their value in 
gold. Attila received the embaiTadors in a very obliging 
manner, entertaining them at Ins own table with the em baf- 
fadors of Theodofius, who arrived at his court much about 
the fame time. But the only anfwer that he returned to 
their reafoning and arguments was, that the veffels belonged 
to him, and that he was determined to do himfclf juftice, and 
declare war, if - Valentinian did not either reftore them, or 
deliver up to him Silvanus, who had ftolen them. But not- 
withftanding thefe menaces, he did not make war upon Va- 
lentinian till three years after, tho' that prince could not by 
any means be prevailed upon to comply with cither of his de- 
mands. The following year, when Protogenes and Afturius 
or Afterius were confuls, one Edecon being fent by Attila 
with the character of embaflad or to Theodofius, the eunuch 
Chryfapbus, the emperor's great chamberlain, difcovering 
him to be greatly taken with the fplendor of the court, and 
defirous to continue among -the Romans, promifed him great 
wealth and preferments, provided he difpatchcd Attila; which 
Tkofofius he promifing to do, Theodofius confented to the wicked aN 
a^empnto tempt, and charged Vigilius, interpreter to the Roman em- 
Surd-rd! bafladors at the court of Attila, to be affifting to him in that 
undertaking. But Edecon, either appreher.five of the dan- 
gers attending fuch a defperate attempt, or deceiving the 
whole time the emperor and his minifter, upon his return 
difecvered the plot to Attila, who thereupon caufed Vigilius 
to be fciz d, and difpatched his fecretary Oreftes to reproach 
Theodofius with his treachery, and demand Chryfaphus, the 
chief author and contriver of the confpiracy, to be delivered 
up to him. But Nomus, who was fent embaffador to the 
Whnfparw \r\ n g 0 f tne Hunns on this occafion, with feveral other per- 
32 e ^ n 'J nd fons of great diifincSHon, gained his efteem and affection to 
ma'e;p-ice fuch a degree, that he promifed to live in peace and amity 
wrh ,! h r e with Theodofius, pardoned Chryiaphus 5 fct Vigilius at li~ 
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berty, and difmifTed the embafladors, loaded with rich pre- 
fents. Thus Prifcus, who was an eye-witnefs of what he 
wr te, having attended the embafladors to the court of Atti- 
la w . 

The following year, 450, when Valentinian was con- 
ful the feventh time, with Avienus, Theodofius was fo 
bruifed with a fall from his horfe in hunting, that being with Theodofia$ 
much ado carried in a fedan to Constantinople, he died there dies* 
the next day, the twentieth of June, according to Theo- 
phanes x , or the twenty-eighth of July, as we read in Theo- 
dorus y , who is followed by moft chronologers. According 
to this opinion, he died in the fiftieth year of his age, after 
having reigned forty-two years, and near three months after 
the death of his father, and forty-eight fince he had received 
the title of Auguftus. He was buried on the thirtieth of Ju- 
ly, in the fame tomb with his father Arcadius z . He is ge~ H : s chtf 
nerally commended as a prince of exemplary ov.ty ; but all riSta * 
own him to have had but (lender parts, and a) have been en- 
tirely guided by thofc about him, efpecially by the eunuchs 
of the court, who, abufing his authority, opprefTed the peo- 
ple to fuch a degree, that many in his reign chofe rather to 
abandon their native country, and live among the Hunns, 
and other barbarians, than bear the tyrannical government, 
of thofe who, by the eunuchs, were fet over them. . Au- 
thors give us the following inftanceof his difattention to pub- 
lic affairs : As he had been ufed, when yet a child, to fign 
all the afts that were brought to him by his minifters, with- ^"jjjjj^ 
out reading them, he continued the famecuftom even after ten tionto 
he was married, till his fitter Pulcheria, to appprife him of public affairs* 
the evil confequences that might attend it, caufed an aft to 
be drawn up, whereby he yielded to her for ever the em- 
prefs Eudocia as her flave. This aft the emperor figned 
without perufing it, or enquiring what it contained ; which 
he had no fooner done, than Pulcheria defircd him to read 
it, when, afhamed of his paft indolence and negleft, he 
refolved to be upon his guard for the future, and to fign no 
papers till he was well informed what they contained V He 
was a great friend to the church, but yet, mifled by ill- 
meaning men, countenanced the declared enemies of the 
orthodox faith, as the reader will find in the account 
which the ecclefiaftic writers give us of the two councils 

held 
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held by his orders at Ephefus, and of the progrefs which the 
he fy of Eutyches made in his reign. Of the writers who 
flourifhed under Theodofius, we (hall fpeak in note (S). 

(S ' We are chiefly indebted to the ecclefiaftic writers Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Philoitorgius, for the h Itory of the reign of Theo- 
dofi i? the younger Socrates was born in Lonltantinople about 
the year 380, and fpent moft part of his life in that city ( 1 ) . He 
fpeaks of what happened after the year 39 ^ , as of things that had 
happened in his time {2). He tells us, that when he was yet very 
young, he knew a Novatian prieit, by name Auxano, wno re- 
membered the council of Nice, and lived to the reign of Theo- 
dofius the younger, that is, to the year 408 3) Socrates ftudied 
grammar under 1 Helladius and Ammonius, two pagan pr'ierta of 
-Alexandria, who had retired to Conftantinople, when the temple* 
of the idols were pulled down in their own country, which hap- 
pened in the year 389. He probably ftudied eloquence under 
Troilus, who in his f ime taught it with great applaufe at Con- 
stantinople : for he bellows mighty encomiums upon that fophill 
(^). He begins where Eufebius ended his hiftory, but repeats 
the tranfac'iions of the firft year of Conftantine's reign, that is, 
of the year 3o6,and carries his work down to the feventeenth con- 
fullhip of Theodofius II. that is, to the year 439, fothatitcom- 
prifes thefpace of an hundred and thirty-four years. He addrelfes 
it to one Theodorus, by whofe orders he undertook it Theo- 
dorus was probably a bifhop or prieft ; for he calls him a perfort 
confecrated to the worfhipof God {$\ He writes in a familiar, 
but plain and eafy, ftyle. At firft he followed Rulinus, efpecially 
in his fir ft two books, copying even his miftakes ; but thefe he cor- 
rected, after having perufed the works of xAthanafius. He in- 
formed himfelf with great care of the truth of what he relates, 
copying what had happened before his time from the authors that 
were molt efteemed, and relating only fuch events of his own time 
as he himfelf had either feen, or learnt from perfons of unquefti- 
oriable veracity (6). As he fpeaks of the Novatians with great 
refreft, and even pretends fome of their bilhops to have wrought 
miracle?, feveral writers conclude from thence, that he himfelf 
held the tenets of Novatus. But on the other hand, he blames 
the Novarians for feparating from the church (7), and in exprefs 
terms difapproves the fupprelTing of the office of penitentiary in 
the ch"rch of Conftantinople, againft which office the Novatians 
had always exclaimed (8 ). Socrates wrote in Greek, but feems 
to have been acquainted with the Latin tongue His hiftory is 
quoted by Liberatus, and the feventh cecumenical council. So- 
zomen, 



(1 ) Socr 1. v. c, 24. p. 293. 
{l) rdem, 1. i c. 1 ; p. 41. 
p. 6, ( c) Idem, pro! p 7, 
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zomen* or Salaminus Hermias Sozomenes, as he is ftyled by Pho- 
tius was not, as Tome have conjectured from the h>ft of thefe 
names, a native of Salamis in the ifland of Cyprus, but of a vil- 
lage in the territory of Gaza, named Bethelia, as appears from 
the account he gives of the converfion of his grandfather to the 
chrilHan religion (9). The title of fcholafticus, bellowed upon 
him by Photius (10) and others, gives us room to believe, that 
he was well verfed in polite literature. He pleaded at the bar in 
Conilantinople (11), and was at the fame time affeffor or coun- 
fellor to Ifidorus, prefect of theeaft in 435, and 436 (12). He 
was well acquainted with the civil law, as is plain from his works. 
He wrote firft in two books the ecclefiaftic hiilory, from the af* 
cenfion of our Saviour to the depofition of Liciniusm 323 (13), 
which work has been long fince entirely loft. He afterwards un- 
dertook his great hiftory, which was to comprife whatever had hap- 
pened worthy of notice from the third confulmip of Crifpus and 
Conftantine Csefars, that is, from the year 324, to the feventeenth 
confulfhip of Theodofius the younger, in 439 (14). Whence it 
is manifeft, that the work, which has reached our times, is imper- 
fect, fince it ends in the year 41 5. Some think he was prevented 
by death from purfuing his defign. St. Gregory writes, that the 
hiftory of Sozomen was not received by the church of Rome on 
account of'the many falfhoods it contained, and of the great com- 
mendations the author bellowed on Theodorus of Mopfueftia. 
He is not indeed without faults j but notwithftanding fome miftakes 
that are to be found in his work, he is cemmonly preferred to the 
other hiftorians of thofe times. Whoever compares his hiftory 
with that of Socrates, will find, that the one has evidently copied 
from the other, moft likely Sozomen from Socrates ; for the latter 
feems to have written before the former. When Socrates wrote, 
the houfe in which Arius died was ftill Handing ; whereas Sozo- 
men obferves, that an Arian, having bought it, had pulled it 
down, and built another in its room ( 15). Befides, the candor 
and fimplicity with which Socrates writes, would not, in our 0- 
pinion, have allowed him to copy his hiftory from another with- 
out owning it. Though Sozomen beftows great commendations 
on fome Novatian bifhops, as Socrates had done ; yet he con- 
demns in feveral places their tenets (16). About the beginning 
of the fixth century, Cafliodorus, caufed the hiftories of Socra- 
tes, Sozomen, and Theodoret to be tranflated into the Latin 
tongue by one Epiphanes, that Greece alone, fays Cafliodorus, 
might not pqJTefs fo valuable and necefiary a work. He divided 
them, thus tranflated, into twelve books, commonly known by 



[ii) Soz. p. 105. (12 J Ifidor. Peluf. 1. i. ep. 300. p. 880. 
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the name of Hiftoria Tripartita. Before him Theodorus, the 
reader, had begun to compile a hiftory in Greek from the three 
above-mentioned hiftorians. But of that work, only the two firft 
books, comprifmg the reigns of Conftantine and Conftantius, 
have reached our times. It does not appear, that the author 
wrote any more j and thofe, which he wrote, have never yet 
been printed. Philoftorgius, born about the year 368, in the 
province of Cappadocia Secunda, wrote an ecclefiaftic hiftory, 
or rather, under that name, an apology for the Arians, efpecially 
the Eunomians whofe tenets he himfelf held. He began his work, 
which was divided into twelve books, with the death of Conftan- 
tius Chlorus, the father of Conftantine the Great, and carried it 
down to the acceffton of Valentinian III. to the empire, that is, 
to the year 425. This work has been long fince loft ; but an 
abftracl: of it, which may be called a large hiftory, has been con- 
veyed to us by Photius (17), who commends the ftyle, but thinks 
the author often too diffufe and tedious The whole is a conti- 
nued fatire on the catholics, and a panegyric on the Arians. Phi- 
loftorgius feldom agrees with other writers, and relates feveral 
remarkable events, quite unknown to thofe who lived at the fame 
time with him, fuch as the miracles wrought by Eufebius of Ni- 
comcdia, by Theophilus the Indian, by Leontius of Tripoli, Sec. 
whence Photius ftyles him a fabulous and lying writer ( 1 8) . How- 
ever, he is often quoted by John of Antioch, who wrote about 
the beginning of the feventh century, by Nicetas Coniates, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century, by Nicephorus and others. 
Suidas likewifehas copied feveral paflages from him. Philoftor- 
gius, befides his hiftory, wrote a long panegyric on Eunomius, 
and an apology for the chriftian religion againft Porphyrius ; but 
neither of thefe works has reached our times. About the fame 
time flour'.lhed Philip of Sid a in Pamphylia, who wrote a very 
diffufe hiftory fiom the creation to his time, coufifting of eight 
hundred and fixty-four books, which he intitled the Chriftian hi- 
ftory. Of this voluminous work, wnich has been long fince loft, 
Photius fpeaks with great contempt (19^. The fame author 
wrote another extenfive work, wherein he confuted, or attempted 
to confute, the writings of the emperor Julian (20); but that per- 
formance has undergone the fame fare as the other. The author 
was a deacon of the church of Conftantinople, and thought him- 
fe'f highly injured, becaufe he was not preferred to that fee (21). 
Pnfcus, who attended Vlaximus, when fent embaifador to Attila 
in 449, wrote the hi^.ory of the war between that prince anc 
Theodofius ; the hiftory of Marcian's reign ; an account of thi 
journey of Anchemrs to Rome; .of the war carried on in th< 
reign of 1 eo againft Gerferic; and of ihe unhappy end of Aipa: 
and his children, put to death by the emperor Leo in 471 (21) 

Suklas 
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of the war with Attilus, meaning, no doubt Attila (23). Prifcus 
was a native of Panes or Panium, reckoned among the cities of 
the province of Europe in Thrace (24 J. He was a fophift, ot 
profeffor of eloquence (zij). He vifited Rome, where he faw 
the king of the Franks (26-, no doubt Merouee, and travelled 
likewife to Thebais and Alexandria in Egypt. In the latter city- 
he was an eye witnefs of the diforders which attended the election 
of the holy bifhop Proteins to that fee, and greatly contributed 
to the appeafmg of them by the good advice lie gave to Florus, 
prefect of Egypt. Eupliemius, magifter ofticiortfm to the em- 
peror Marcian, advifed with him in all matters of importance 
(27). His hiftory is faid to be ftill extant and lodged in fome li- 
braries ^28). Hitherto only fome fragments of it, relating to 
cmbalfies, have been publiftied, which are to be found among the 
works of the other Uyzantine hiftorians. Some pafiages of his 
hiftory are quoted by Jornandes (29). He wrote with great ex- 
attnefs and elegance ( 30). Suidas mentions his declamations and 
letters f 31). The hiftory of Theodofius the younger was like- 
wife written by one John, who is often quoted by Evagrius, and 
by him ftyled orator, or profefibr of eloquence (32). He is 
thought to have been a native of Antioch, becaufe he is frequently- 
quoted by Evagrius in what relates to the hiftory of that city (33). 
His hiftory ended with the feventh year of Juitin I. of the chrift- 
ian 2:^525, whence we muft diftinguiih him from another hi- 
llorian of the fame name, whofe hiilory began with the death of> 
Juftinian, and was carried down to the reign of Mauritius ( 34). 
Another hiftorian, named likewife John, a follower of Eutyches, 
wrote in five books the ecclefiaftic hiilory, from the time of Ne- 
ftorius to the defeat of Bafilifcus ; that i>, from the year 428* 
to 477. To his ecclefiaftic hiftory he added five books (35^, 
the contents of which are to us quite unknown. 

(23^ Suid. p. 590. {2\) Theoph. p. 100. Evagr. p. 74. 
(25) Evag. l.i. c. 17. p. 275. (26) Idem ibid. (27)Idem, 
1. ii p. 295. Prifc. p- 41. (28) V01T. hift. Graec. 1. iv. c, 
18. p. 488. (29) Jorn. rer. Goth. c. 24, 34, 35, 42, 49. (30) 
Evag. 1. i. c. 17. p. 275. & 1. ii- c, 16. p. 308. (31) Suid p^ 
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The Roman hiftory, from the death of Theodofius 
II. to the total failure of the weftern empire in 
Aui^uftulus. 

T F the laws at this time in force concerning private eftatef 
and inheritances, had obtained with refpecl: to kingdoms 
and empires, the right of Eudoxia to the imperial crown had 
been indifputable, that princefs being the only child of the 
deceafed emperor ; but not the leaft regard was had, either 
to her, or to the emperor Valentinian her hufband : and truly 
neither of them fecms to have laid any claim to the eaftem 
empire, tho' Theodofius left no iffue male behind him. As 
Pulcheria had fhared the fovereignty ? with her brother, and 
bore the title of Augufta, me remained by his death fole 
millrefs of the empire ; and no perfon v/as more capable of 
governing it well. However, as no woman had yet reigned 
alone in either empire, flic refolved to marry, notwithftand- 
ing the refolution me had taken, or the vow me had made, to 
Pulchera contlnue a v * r g m to ncr death. Purfuant to this refolution, 
xei'ohes ?o as f° on as tnc death of Theodofius was publicly known, me 
marry Mar- lent for Marcianus, a perfon famous for his exemplary piety, 
can " and extraordinary qualifications ; and tcld him, that (he de- 
figned to raife him to the fovereignty, by marrying him, on 
condition that he would naffer her, agreeable to the refoluti- 
on fhc had taken, to live and die a virgin. Marcianus rea- 
dily complying with this condition, fhe fent for the patriarch 
Anatolius, and the fenate, and in their prefence declared Mar- 
J ,7h ° r j cianus emperor. Her choice being approved by them, and 
emperor. applauded by all the officers at court, both civil and military, 
the new emperor was crowned at the palace of Hebdomon, 
on the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth of Auguft of the prefent 
year 450 ". His election was immediately notified to Valen- 
tinian ; and he approving it, his images were, according to 
cuftom, fent into the weft, and received at Rome on the thir- 
tieth of March of the following year c . After this, the mar- 
riage was celebrated with the utmofl pomp and magnificence, 

^Pulcheria, 
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Pulcheria, being then in the fifty-firft, and Marcian in the 
fiftieth year of his age d . He was a native of Thrace or II- Histirth, 
lyricum, and defcended from a family of no great diftinc"tion, * d "^ft* an( * 
but remarkable for their attachment to the orthodox faith e . cam Cr * 
As his father ferved in the army, he refolved to follow the 
fame profeflion ; and, purfuant to this refolution, fet out for 
Philippopolis in Thrace, in order to enlift himfelf there. On 
his journey, he found the body of a man lately killed lying on 
the public road, and, prompted by his good nature, could 
not proceed, till he had decently interred it. This fome per- 
fons, accidently coming by, obferved, and immediately ac- 
quainted the niagiftratcs of Philippolis with what thev had feen ; 
who thereupon caufed Marcian to be feized and examined, 
and would have condemned him, had not the true author of 
the murder been feafonably difcovered and convicted f . Mar- 
cian, thus fet at liberty, lifted himfelf among the troops quar- 
tered at Philippopolis, and ferved ftill as a private man in 421, 
wheft, upon the breaking out of the war between the Ro- 
mans and Perfians^ the corps in which he ferved was ordered 
into Syria; but Marcian falling fiek a& they marched through 
Ada, continued a long time indifpofed at a place called Sy- 
dema, and thence repaired to Conftantinople, where he lifted 
himfelf among the troops that were commanded by Ardabu- 
rius, and his fon Afpar, who difcovcring him to be a man of* 
uncommon parts, raifed him to the poft of their fecretary. 
With that character he attended Afpar in 431, into Africa, 
where he was taken prifoner by Gcnferic, with many pcrfons 
of diftinction, Afpar himfelf having narrowly cfcaped falling 
into the enemy's hands. All the captives of note were, by 
Genferic's orders, brought into the palace, where while they ^ 
were waiting in an open court till the king was at lcifure to 
view them, Marcian lying down on the ground, fell aflcep, 
and an eagle at the fame time appearing over him, fays Eva- 
grius, and intercepting with his extended wings the fcorching 
rays of the fun, afforded him a friendly {hade. This Gcn- 
feric obferved from his apartment, and concludingfrom thence, 
that he was deftined by Heaven to the empire, he granted him 
his liberty, after having obliged him to (wear, that he would 
never make war upon the Vandals g . From Africa he re- 
turned to Conftantinople, where he was, according to Theo- 
phanes h , honoured with the fmatorial dignity. TheodoruS 
ftyles him only tribune > but adds, that he diftinguimed him- 
R 2 felf 
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felf in war K He had by his firft wife, who died before his 
acceffion to the empire, but one daughter, named Euphtmia, 
whom, when he was raifed to the fovereignty, he married to 
Anthemius, afterwards emperor of the weft. All writers 
agree, that Marcianus was a prince of moft exemplary piety, 
a zealous patron of the orthodox faith, a father to his people, 
a fmcere friend to virtue, an enemy to all vice and irreligion j 
in fhort, a perfon endowed with every great and good qua- 
lity becoming a prince. Some writers prefer him even to 
Conftantine and Theodofius the Great. He preferred non« 
but perfons of known abilities, and unblemifhed characters; 
whence the reader will find, in the writers of thofe times, 
great encomiums beftowed, not only upon him, but on all 
thofe who were employed by him in the adminiftration. In 

mo-t- to thC Weft die(1 ^ } 7Car Pulcheria » m0ther t0 the 

theemp-ror emperor Valentinian, and was interred at Ravenna, where 
Valemiiiian, her tomb is ftill to be feen k . She is blamed by fome writers 
dle3, for yielding, or inducing her fon to yield, Weft Ulyricum to 
Theodofius. She had governed the weftern empire with an 
abfolute fway for the fpace of twenty-fix years, Valentinian 
fufTering her to rule, to the hour of her death, with the fame 
authority which me had enjoyed in his minority. 
Atti'a af- The following year 451, Attila affembled one of the 
fem b -i a mo {{. numerous and formidable armies we find mentioned in 
t:my* lhk hiftoi 7- lt confifted of Hunns, Gepidac, Oftrogoths, Ru- 
gians, Gelonians, Burgundians, Belonatians, Squiri, Neu- 
rians, Baffarnse, Turingians, Bruilerians, Franks dwelling 
on the Neckar, Marcomans, Suevians, Quadians, Heruli, 
Turcilingians, and in fliort, of all the northern barbarians, 
to the number of five, or, as others will have it, of feven, 
hundred thoufand men Attila, in raifmg fo formidable an 
army, had nothing lefs in view, than to make himfelf mailer 
of both empires. But Marcian returning no other anfwer to 
his embaiiadors, fent to demand the annual penfion or tri- 
He r««b!v« ^ Llte P :i ^ ' n * :n Theodofius, than that he had gold for his 
to ma J.-* war friends, and lieel for his enemies, he thought it advifeable 
ufc.o v.kii- to turn his arms firft againft Valentinian, whom he held in 
tinian " the utmoft contempt, being well apprifed, that it would be 
no difficult undertaking to reduce, in fpite of all oppofition, 
the eaitern, alter he had made himfelf mafter of the weftern 
empire. Being therefore determined to make war upon Va- 
lentinian, 
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lentinian, he fent a folemn embaffy to that prince, demand- 
ing his fifter Honoria, whom he p:etended to be his wife, 
and with her half of the weftern empire, as belonging of 
right to her. We have obferved above, that Honoria had 
maintained, by means of her eunuchs, a private correspond- 
ence with Attila, and even fent him a ring, which the em- 
baffador produced to prove their mariage. Valentinian an- 
fwered, That, among the Romans, women had no right to 
the imperial crown, nor to any part of the empire; and at 
the fame time difpatched Carpilio, the fon of Aetius, and 
feveral other perfons of great diftin&ion, to the court of At- 
tila, to convince him of the injuftice of his claim. Attila, whom ht 
to the great furprize, both of Valentinian and the embaffa- endeavruis 
dors themfelves, feemed to be fully fatisfied with their rea- t0 deceiVC ' 
foning, and the arguments they alledged ; but it was only the 
better to deceive the unwary prince, and -put in execution a 
newfcheme.Hemeric,the fon ofGenferic, king of the Vandals, 
having married the daughter of Theodoric king of the Goths 
in Languedoc, caufed her nofe to be cut off foon after, arid 
fent her back, thus disfigured, to her father, upon a bare fuf- 
picion, that me defigned to poifon him. As he was well ap- 
prifed, that Theodoric would not fail to refent fuch an affront, 
he refolved to be before-hand with him ; and therefore fent 
embaftadors with rich prefents to Attila, to engage him to 
fall upon Theodoric. Attila, who wanted only fome pretence 
to enter Gaul, readily clofed with the propofal, pretending at 
the fame time, that he might meet with no oppofition from 
the Romans, to be fully fatisfied with the reafons alledged by 
their embaiTadors, and to relinquifh all claim to any part of 
the empire; nay, he fent to Valentinian embaflkdors, with 
a very friendly, in appearance, and obliging letter, alluring 
him, that his warlike preparations were defined againft The- 
odoric alone; that, as to the Romans, he fkould ever look 
upon them as his friends, provided they did not efpoufe the 
caufe of his enemy, At the fame time he wrote to Theo- 
doric, alluring him of his fricndfbip, and exhorting that 
prince to join him againfr the Romans, as their common ene- 
my. The better to furprife Valeminian, he did not wait the 
return of the embaffadors he had fent to him ; but letting out 
immediately from Scythia, tho* in the midft of winter, and 
directing his march through Germany, he never halted ti'I 
be reached, early in the" fprinff, the banks of the Rhine. r ^ * rf -f* 
There fuch of the Franks as frill dwell on the; German fide a' nd '^n' 
of that river, endeavours! to flop him; hut they were ca- Gaul. 
% defeated, Childeric, the fon cf Ivlcrouee, and grandfon 
R 3 ' of 
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of Clodion, being taken prifoner, with his mother and othe r 
psrfons of diftin&ion m . The Franks being thus overcome 
and difperfed, Attila caufed an incredible number of boats to 
be built, cuffing down for that purpofc whole forefts, and 
palling the Rhine without oppofition, entered Gaul n . As he 
gave out, that he dcfigned to live in friendfhip with the Ro- 
mans, and only begged leave to march through their country, 
in order to make war upon the Vifigoths in Languedoc, feve- 
ral cities opened their gates to him; but the rapines and violences 
which he fuffered his men to commit in the cities that had re- 
T.d-rs nnd ce j vtc ] him, betraying his real defign, the other cities fhut 
Jc-dlS'/cs^ ^ cir S ates a g a ^ n ^ kim. Hereupon pulling off the mafk, he 
befieged, took by ftorm, and pillaged Tongres, Treves, 
Strafoourg, Spires, Worms, Mentz, and all the cities in that 
neighbourhood. Advancing thence into the country, and 
dividing his numerous army into feveral bodies, he put all to 
fire and fword, and not only reduced and pillaged, but laid 
in afhes the cities of Arras, Laon, Befancon, Toul, and 
Langres °. Attila, thus laying wafre the country far and 
near, and committing every-where unheard-of cruelties, 
Aet'uwr-^ arrived at length before Ork-ans, and laid fiege to that 
"vns\»i"i a c ' t y* ^ n t ' 1c meantime, Aetius, arriving from Italy at Ar- 
by The -d les, aiTembled what forces he could, having brought with 
r,cand othir him but a fmall number of troops, which, however, were 
pnn^s. r einforccd by a great number of Vifigoths, under the com- 
mand of their king Theodoric, whom Aetius had perfuaded 
to join the imperial troops, and, with their united forces, 
oppofe the furious torrent, which threatened both alike. 
Tiw. example of Theodoric was followed by feveral other 
nations, namely, by the Franks, under the conduct of Me- 
rouee, who by means of one of his own nation, named Wi- 
omaud, had made his efcapej by the Sarmatians, Burgun- 
dians, Saxons, the Armorici, the Lifians, the Riverins, the 
Ibrions, and feveral other nations of Celtic Gaul and Ger- 
many, who, apprehending themfelves to be in no lefs danger 
than the Romans, readily joined Aetius againft the common 
enemy p. The Lifians dwelt, according to Valefius q , on 
the banks of the Lis in Flanders ; the Riverins on the Rhine 
towards Cologne ; and the Ibrions in Vindelicia now Suabia 
and Bavaria, While Aetius was bufied in afiembling the 
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Roman forces and thofe of their allies, Attila purfued the 
fiege of Orleans with great fury, battering the place night Attila be- 
and day with an incredible number of warlike engines. At | l J" s Q r n le . 
length he carried it by affault, according to Apollinaris Sido- an s 3 
nius ; but while his men were bufie in plundering without ths 
leaft apprehenfion of danger, Aetius and Theodoric, arriv- 
ing with all their forces, entered the city, cut great numbers 
of the Hunns in pieces, before they could put themfelves in 
a pofture of defence, and obliged Attila to repafs the Loire, 
in which many of his men were drowned, and to retire to- 
wards the Rhine. Having palled Troves, he halted in the ^^f 0 
Catalaunic or Mauriac fields, that is, in the plains of Cha- grrufl.ugh- 
lons, which city was then known by the name of Catalauni. terbyArtius, 
The fame plains were called, according to Jornandes r , Mau- 
riaci or Mauritii, no doubt, from fome neighbouring city or 
village. Valefius indeed diftinguimes the Catalaunic from 
the Mauriac plains, and fuppofes two battles to have been 
fought, the one, which was not decifive, in the Mauriac, 
and the other, which put an end to the war, in the Catalau- 
nic plains But all the antients mention only one battle 
fought in the plains, called by fome Mauriac and Mauritian, 
and by others Catalaunic. Attila chofe that place, as the 
moft advantageous for his Hunns, who were all horfe, to 
engage in. Aetius, who followed him clofe, refolved, notr 
withftanding the enemy's advantageous fituation, to put the 
whole to the i/Tue of a battle. As he arrived late at night in 
the. plains where Attila was encamped, the Gepidse, who 
followed Attila, and the Franks, who ferved under Aetius, 
meeting in the dark, engaged with fuch fury, that, on both 
fides, above fifteen thoufand were left dead upon the fpot r . 
The next day Attila drew up his men in battle-array, placing A bloody en- 
the flower of his army in the centre, which he commanded ^en'the" 
inperfon, the Oftrogoths in the left wing, and theGepidae, Franks and 
with other barbarous nations, in the right. On the other Cepicke. 
hand, Aetius placed the Romans, whom he commanded 
himfclf, in the left wing ; the Vifigoths, under the command 
of Theodoric and his eldeft fon Thorifmond, in the right ; 
and the Alans, with their king San^iban, the Franks, and 
the other auxiliaries, with their refpe&ive leaders, in the cen- 
tre. That ths Romans might not have time to purfue their 
viclory, in cafe they gained it, Attila did not quit his camp 
till four in the afternoon, when the battle began, which, by 
R 4 ~ all 
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all writers, is reckoned one of the moft obftinate and bloody 
^Cialon* en g a g ernents mentioned in hiftory. Aetius, Theodoric, and 
o dawns. ^ ^ Thorifmond, diftinguimed themfelves in a moft emi- 
nent manner, Theodoric, notwithstanding his great age, 
fought at the head of his Goths with a courage and refutation 
hat Jlv to be expreflfed. But while he was thus animating his 
m .-n, more by his example than his words, he unluckily 
Thcodor-r, foil from his horfe > as foine authors write, and was trod to 
^^cki'kd ^ eatn his own people, who did not know him. Others 
' write, that he was killed by a Goth, named Andagus, who 
ferved under Attila, and was defcended from the royal family 
of the Amali u . The Goths, not in the leaft difheartened by 
the death of their king, charged the Hunnsfo vigoroufly, that 
they began, after a moft obftinate refiftance, to give ground; 
which Attila no fooner perceived, than he caufed the retreat 
to be founded, and retired to his camp. As it was already 
Att .j t . dark, Aetius, thinking it advifeable not to purfue the enemy, 
to Lis cam" withdrew likewife > but k«.pr his men all night under arms, 
for fear of a furprize. The next morning, the extenfive 
plains, in which the ? battle had been fought, appeared cover- 
ed with heaps of dead bodies, and a neighbouring brook ting- 
ed- with the blood of the {lain. As Attila kept clofe in his 
camp, the Romans concluded from thence, that his army 
had fuffered greatly, and that he owned himfelf conquered ; 
but as his camp was well fortified, and furrounded with an 
incredible number of waggons, the Romans and Goths con- 
tented themfl-lves with blocking it up, being well apprifed, 
that the enemy would be foon obliged, for want of provifi- 
ons, either to fubrnit> or to quit their intrenchments, and 
venture a fecond battle in the open fields. In the mean time, 
the body of Theodoric, found among the flain, was interred 
with extraordinary pomp ; and his fon Thorifmond, who 
The numfcr had been dangeroufly wounded, proclaimed king of the Vi- 
of the fluin. fjgoths in his room w . Such is the account the antients give 
us of this famous aclion. Idatius writes, that on both fides 
near three hundred thoufand men were killed x ; and Jornan- 
des, according to the Amfterdam edition in 1655, makes 
the number of the flain amount to two hundred and fifty-two 
thoufand Y . Both armies were greatly weakened, and the lofs 
on each fide perhaps equal ; but as Attila ihut himfelf up in 
his camp, and declined a fecond engagement, the Romans, 
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who remained mafters of the field of battle, challenged the 
victory. Caffiodorus, and Theodoric king of Italy, af- 
cribe this victory to the courage and bravery of the Goths z ; 
but Gregory ot Tours will have it to have been ehiefly ow- 
ing to the prayers of St. Agnan bifhop of Orleans a . Tho- 
rifmond who had not been informed of his father's death till 
the day after the battle, was for revenging it on the Hunns, 
and attacking Attila in his camp. With this view he had al- 
ready drawn up his Goths in battle-array ; but Aetius fear- 
ing, if the Hunns were entirely cut off, that the young 
prince, who was of an afpiring genius, would turn his arms 
againft the empire, advifed him to return home with his for- 
ces, and take poffeflion of his paternal dominions, left his 
brothers, during his abfence, mould raife difturbances, and, 
feizing on the royal treafures, give rife to a civil war. Tho- ^ 
rifmond followed his advice, which Attila no fooner knew, r . t ,7nVhom3 
than he quitted his camp, and began to retire towards the with the 
Rhine. As he did not attack Aetius even after the departure V li & oths « 
of Thorifmond, Valefius concludes, that either the number 
of his troops was greatly encreafed by the writers of thofe 
times, or the lofs he fuftained in the battle leffened b ; but the 
firft is moft likely. Aetius purfued Attila as far as the 
Rhine j but never offered to attack him, being willing, fome 
authors fay, that he mould make his efcape, and, by awing 
the Franks and Goths, divert them from raifing difturbances 
in the empire. Attila, being thus driven out of Gaul, retir- 
ed to Pannonia ; and having the: e reinforced his army with 
fupplies fent him out of Scythia, he refolved to make an ir- AttiIa q«i» 
ruption into Italy, where he hoped to meet with more boo- Gaul * 
ty and lefs opposition, there being no Goths, Alans, Franks, 
or Burgundians, there to oppofe him. Purfuant to this re- And invades- 
folution he left Pannonia, and finding the pafTes of the Alps Iuly * 
unguarded, as no hoftilities were expected on that fide, he 
entered Italy in the latter end of the prefent year 451, as 
Idatius and Jornandes feem to infmuate c , or in the beginning 
of the following year 452, when Herculunus and Sporacius 
were confuls. It is impofihle to exprefs the terror and con- 
firmation, which fo fudden and unexpected an irruption 
occafioned, even in the moft diftant provinces. Aetius was 
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at firfl: for faving himfelf by flight, and retiring with the em- 
peror into Gaul ; but mame getting the better of his fean, he 
continued in Italy, and began to alTemble the forces that 
were difperfed up and down the provinces. In the mean 
time, Attila, advancing as far as Aquileia, the metropolis of 
the province called Venetia, invefted that important place, 
battering it night and day with an incredible number of war- 
like engines ; but as it was well fortified, and defended by 
the flower of the Roman troops, it held out, in fpite of his 
A<piiI- : *, utmoft efforts, for the fpace of three whole months, at the 
^ 3 /i o\ nd enc ^ °f w ^ cn it was taken by afTault, pillaged for fever al 
vir.i V. ierai days together, and laid in afhes, not one houfe being left 
citt-r cues, ftanding, nor one perfon alive that fell into the enemy's 
hands, Attila defigning, by this barbarous and inhuman treat- 
ment, to ftrike terror into the other cities, and frighten them 
into ful -million. The cities of Arevigio, Verona, Mantua, 
Cremona, Brcfcia, and Bergamor, underwent the fame fate, 
the barbarians raging every where with fuch fury, as can 
hardly be exprcfTed or conceived, and putting all to the fword, 
without diiTinclion of fex, age, or condition. It is common- 
ly believed, that on this occafion the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Venetia, to avoid falling into the hands of the 
The fbriH- Hunns, retired to the iflands on their coaft, and there laid 
KigafVtnicc. ^ ne foundations of a city, which, borrowing its name from 
the province, was called Venetian, and is now known by the 
name of Venice d . CafTiodorus, fpeaking of the Venetians, 
as he ftyles them, about fifty years after, fays, that they in- 
habited the iflands of the Adriatic ; that they had no other 
fence againff. the waves but hurdles no other food but fifh ; 
no wealth bcfides their boats; and no merchandize but fait, 
Milan taken which they exchanged for other provifions c . To return to 
and pillaged. Attila i From the province of Venetia he advanced to Milan, 
then the metropolis of Liguria, which he took and pillaged ; 
the city of Pavia, and feveral other places in that neighbour- 
hood, he laid in afhes, after having plundered them, and 
put fuch of the inhabitants to the fword, as had not faved 
themfclvcs by a timely flight. Seeing at Milan fome pic- 
tures, rcpref-ntinp; the Roman emperors fitting on thrones of 
gold, ana the Scythians, that is, the Goths or Hunns, proffrate 
at their feet, he caufed himfelf to be painted fitting on a 
throne, and the P^oman emperors carrying on their moulders 
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facks filled with gold, which they emptied at his f£et f . 
From Liguria, Attila was for advancing to Rome, which 
city was not in a condition to withftand him ; but his men, 
remembering the untimely end of Alaric, who died foon af- 
ter he had plundered the metropolis, did all that lay in their 
power to divert him, notwithftanding their third after plun- 
der, from that refolutiou. Attila defpifed that omen ; but his 
troops being grtatly diminiflied for want of provifions, and 
by the maladies that raged among them, and Aetius having at 
the fame time, with a reinforcement fent him by Marcian 
out of the eaft, defeated a party of Hunns, he thought it 
advifeable to put off his march to Rome, and purfue his ra- 
vages in the neighbouring provinces. In the mean time, 
Valentinian, having no other refource, fent a folemn embaf- 
fy to Attila, with propofals for an accommodation. At the 
head of this embaffy was Leo. bifhop of Rome, a perfon 
famed for his eminent piety, eloquence, and learning. His 
collegues were Albienus or Avienus, who had been conful 
in 450, and Trigecius, formerly prefect They found Attila 
on the banks of theMenzo, not far from Mantua, and were 
by him received with uncommon demonftrations of kind- 
riefs and efteem. He concluded with Leo, who furprized Valentlnia* 
and foftened him with his eloquence, a kind of treaty, which, conc t 5u ^ s l * 1 
it feems, was but a truce ; for he threatened to return to xttS. WU 
Italy, and purfue his ravages with more cruelty than ever, 
unlefs the princefs Honoria was fent him, with the mare of 
the imperial treafures that was due to her. One of the arti- 
cles of this treaty was, that the emperor mould pay an annual 
penfion to Attila. It was no fooner figned, than he ordered 
his Hunns to forbear hoitilities, and leaving Italy, retired 
beyond the Danube Damafcus, who fiou rimed about Who retires 
this time, writes, that a bloody battle was fought under the outof Iul)r ' 
walls of Rome between the Romans and the Scythians un- 
der the conduct of Attila ; and that the fiaughter was great 
on both fides, none but the chiefs, and a fmall number of 
their guards, being left alive ; but as he adds, that the fouls 
of the flain purfued the engagement with great noife for three 
days and three nights h , his whole account may be looked 
upon as fabulous. The following year, 453, when Opilio 
and Vincomalus were confuls, Attila, incapable of living 
himfelf, or fuffering others to live in peace, croffing Rhaetia, 
and following the courfe of the Rhone, entered unexpectedly 
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k Ar.d returns the country now known by the name of Dauphiny, and fell 
■to Gaul. U p 0n t ^ e ^lans, w j lom Aetius had allowed to fettle in the 
Valentinois, under the conduct of Sangiban. But Thorif- 
mond, king of the Vifigoths, whofe dominions were divi- 
ded from thofe of the Alans only by the Rhone, being well 
apprifed, that Attila, after having reduced the Alans, would 
not fail to invade his territories, joined his neighbours with 
Where lie is the whole ftrength of his kingdom, and having gained a 
drteatedby complete victory over Attila, obliged him to return with * 
ijoiiLnon-. flj ame anc j jjfgrace into his own country *. Jornandes, and 
Sigebert are the only writers who mention this fecond irrup- 
tion of the Hunns into Gauh; and their authority is fufpecled 
by Valefius, efpecially that of Jornandes, who feems not 
to have been well acquainted with the hiftory of the Vifigoths. 
Attila died foon after, that is, cither in the prefent, or the 
following year, 454, and with him ended the kingdom, or 
rather the empire, of the Hunns, in the north, a civil war 
being kindled, upon his death, among his numerous iftue ; 
which gave the feveral nations he had fubdued an opportunity 
of making off the yoke, and recovering their antient liberty, 
as we {hall - elate more at length in the hiftory of the Hunns, 
Tho»-!f*ro".d ap -d other northern nations. The fame year, Thorifmond, 
murdered, king of the Vifigoths, was murdered in Touloufe, the capi- 
tal of his kingdom, by two of his brothers, viz. Theodoric 
and Frederic, and fucceeded by the former, on whom Apol- 
linaris Sidonius, who was intimately acquainted with him, 
beftows great encomiums, extolling him even above his 
father, and ftyling him the protector and bulwark of the 
empire k . 

Thrcn-rcii While thefe things pafled in the weft, the council of 
©tuhaiccdor.. Chalcedon was held in the eaft by Marcian's orders, who 
neverthelefs fcems to have aftifted in perfon only at the feffion 
of the twenty-fifth of October. The council began on the 
eisrhth of October, of the year 451, and ended on the firft 
of November h The fame year the emperor enacted a law, 
forbidding, on pain of death, any one to facrifice to the gods, 
or even to adorn their temples with flowers, and condem- 
ning the governors and officers, who mould wink at fuch 
wicked practices, to pay fifty pounds weight of gold m . The 
following year, the Saracens, the Nubians, and the Blem- 
myes, broke into the empire ; but were defeated by the 

troops 
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troops of Marcian, and forced to fue for peace, which the 
emperor granted them upon terms highly advantageous to 
the empire, as Prifcus allures us, who attended the Roman 
embaffadorsto Damafcus, where the treaty was concluded". 
The following year, 453, Attila dying, feveral nations, 
formerly fubdued by that conqueror, revolting from his chil- barWous 
dren, begged and obtained leave of Marcian to fettle in nations fettle 
Thrace and Illyricum, almoft entirely difpeopled by the fre- 1!X Thra ^ e 
quent incurfions of the Hunns and other barbarians. Among cunw ^ 
thefe mention is made of the Squiri, Satagairae, and Alans, 
who, under the conduct of Candax, their king or leader, 
fettled in Lefler Scythia, and Lower Mcefia : to the Rugi- 
ans, Sarmatians, and Cemandrians, lands were granted in 
Illyricum near a place called the caftle of Mars : to the 
Goths, commonly called Oftrogoths or Eaftern Goths, to 
diftinguim them from the Vifigoths or Weftern Goths, who 
afterwards became mafters of Spain, Marcian granted all 
Pannonia, from Sirmium, now Sirmifh, in Sclavonia, to 
Vindobona, at prefent Vienna, in Auftria, a large tra&, 
comprifing many cities. Thtfe Goths were then governed 
by three brothers, viz. Valemir, Theodomir, the father of 
Theodoric the Great, afterwards king of Italy, and Vidi- 
mir, who divided that extenfive country among them, Va- 
lemir fettling in the eaftern part of it, Theodomir in the 
weftern, and Vidimir between the other two °. The Goths, 
as well as the other barbarians, acknowledged the authority 
of the Conftantinopolitan emperors, and were fubje&s of the 
empire ; but at the fame time their princes claimed an un- 
controlled authority over their own people, and frequently 
waged war with each other. Even one of the fons of Attila, 
named Ernac, and feveral other Hunns, fubmitted to the 
Romans, who granted them lands on the moft diftant borders 
of Lefier Scythia, in Dacia, and amongft the Sarmatians in 
Illyricum p. The fame year died, in the month of July, the The emprefi 
emprefs Pulcheria, daughter to Arcadius, fifter to Theodo- Pulcheri* 
fms II. and wife to Marcian. She left by her will, which dics * 
was confirmed and executed with great fidelity by Marcian, 
the immenfe wealth of which me was pofTefted, and her 
rich moveables, to the poor q . She was a woman of moft 
extraordinary parts, and is, on account of her exemplary 

piety, 

n Evagr. l.ii. c. 5 p. 295 . Prif. p 40. Niccph. I. xv. c. 9. p. 
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piety, honoured both by the Greeks and Latins with the 
title of faint. 

The following year, 454, when Aetius was conful the 
fourth time with Studius, is remarkable for the downfal and 
death of that great commander, owing chiefly to the malice 
^dcath*^' an( * ^ n ^ nuatlons of an eunuch, by name Heraclius, who 
Aetius. having gained art abfolute afcendant over the emperor, eafily 
perfuaded the weak prince, that Aetius afpired at the empire, 
and maintained a private correfpondence with the barbarians, 
in order to raife himfelf by their means to the imperial" digni- 
ty. Aetius, on his ftde, gavt fome occafion to the accufati- 
ons of the eunuch, by prefiing the emperor with too much 
eagernefs to perform the promife he had made of marrying his 
eldeft daughter Eudocia to Gaudentius, the general's fon. 
His importunity gave weight to the calumnies of Heraclius, 
and confirmed the weak and jealous emperor in his fufpici- 
ons, which, according to Gregory of Tours r and all the 
writers of thofe times, were altogether groundlefs. But 
after all, his treachery towards count Bonifacius and feveral 
others, plainly prove, that he did not on all occafions fcruple 
facrifking his confcience and honour to his preferment 
and grandeur. Some pretend, but without any pofitive 
proof, and probably without foundation, that he was at the 
bottom of all the difturbances that happened during his ad- 
miniftration \ Petronius Maximus is faid to have greatly 
contributed to the death of Aetius, by prompting the eunuchs 
of the court to perfuade the emperor, that he aimed at no- 
thing lefs than the fovereignty. The view of Maximus 
therein was to remove out of the way the only perfon, who 
fcreened the prince from the vengeance he was refolved to 
take upon him for a late affront c , of which anon. However 
that be, the death of Aetius being refolved on, Valentinian 
ordered him one day to attend him in the palace, pretend- 
ing to have fome affair ©f the utmoft importance to impart to 
him. Aetius obeyed the fummons, repairing without delay to 
tr^hercuf - the emperor's apartment, attended by Boetius, the prcefecfus 
n-.urdered \- prsetorio, his intimate friend, and feveral otheis. But Aetius 
Va^ntinian. alone was admitted into the prince's chamber, which he had 
no fooner entered, than VA n.tinian rsn him through with 
hisfword ; and with the affftance of the officers about him, 
particularly, of Heraclius, difpatched him in a moll barbarous 

and 
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and inhuman manner u . Thus fell the beft general of his 
age, the terror of Attila, the bulwark of the weftern pro- 
vinces, fays Sidonius, by the hand of the greateft coward in 
the whole empire w . We are told, that Valentinian having 
one day asked a Roman whether he had done well in dif- 
patching Aetius ? the Roman anfwered, that he could not 
tell whether he had done well or no, but thought he had cut 
off his right hand with his left x . The prefect Boetius, and 
all thofe who had attended Aetius to the palace, were like- 
wife difpatched, being called one after the other into the em- 
peror's chamber This bloody tragedy was a&ed, accord- 
ing to Theophanes, at Rome z . Valentinian immediately 
di/patched embafiadors to the Suevians, and other foreign na- 
tions, to acquaint them with the death of Aetius, and con- 
firm the treaties that general had concluded with them a . But 
the news of that great man's death encouraged, it feems, 
fome of them to make irruptions into the empire. Fdr in 
the beginning of the following year, the Armorici, that is, 
the inhabitants of the prefent Bretagne and Normandy, were 
under daily apprehenfions of feeing the Saxons on their 
coafts j the Alemans pafled the Rhine near Balle, and the 
Franks laid wafte the territories of Mentz and Rheims b . 

The following year, 445, when Valentinian was conful 
the eighth time with Anthemius, fon-in-law to the emperor 
Marcian, th* weftern empire was involved in endlefs calami- 
ties. The emperor Valentinian was murdered on the feven- 
teenth of March, and the empire feized by Petronius Maxi- 
mus, grandfon to Magnus Clemens Maximus, who having 
ufurped the fovereignty in 383, was taken and put to death 
by Theodofius the Great in 388. Authors give us the fol- 
lowing account of the unhappy end of Valentinian, and 
ufurpation of Maximus. The latter having married a lady, 
equally famous for her beauty and chaftity, Valentinian, v 3 j„ ntIn j a|| 
taken with her charms, fell pa/lionately in love with her ; but ^iVin love 
her virtue being proof againft all his prefents, menaces, and wi-.h the wife 
promifes, he had rccourfe to the following artifice : He fent of Ma)dmu5U 
one day for Maximus to play with him at dice ; and having 
won of him a confiderable fum, obliged him to leave his 
ring as a pledge for the payment of it. This ring he fent 
privately to the wife of Maximus, defiring her in her huf- 

band's 
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band's name to repair to the palace, and wait upon the em* 
prefs. The lady, knowing the ring, haftened to the palace, 
in compliance with the fuppofed orders of her hufband ; but 
was conducted by fome perfons employed for that purpofe to 
a remote apartment, where Valentinian, without any regard 
to her tears and entreaties, robbed her by force of that which 
was infinitely more dear to her than her life. Upon her re- 
turn home, me burft into 2 flood of tears, reproaching, in 
moft bitter terms, her hufband, whom fhe believed privy to 
her difhonour, and his own infamy. Maximus, on the other 
hand, then firft apprifed of the emperor's wicked artifice, 
acquainted his wife with it, and refolved at all events to be 
revenged on Valentinian c . Purfuant to this refolution, he 
applied to the friends ©f Aetius, whom the emperor had 
Maximus, to caufed to be lately murdered, efpecially to Trauftila and 
rcvenee the Optila or Occylla, two barbarians, who had ferved under 
freTher * tnat g enera U an ^ nac * been diilinguifhed by him with par- 
caufcs Va ticular marks of kindnefc and efteem. Thefe readily under- 
lentinwn to tQQ ^ to reven g e the death of their old commander, and at 
e u ' the fame time the difhonour offered to Maximus ; and ac- 
cordingly falling upon Valentinian, while he was diverting 
himfelf in the campus Martius at Rome, they firft killed his 
favourite eunuch Heraclius, who courageoufly interpofed, and 
endeavoured to fave his mafter, and then difpatched, with 
many wounds, the emperor himfelf in the fight of the whole 
court d . Procopius and John of Antioch, who evidently 
copies from him, are the only authors who mention the 
indignity offered to Maximus. Sidonius and Idatius, with- 
out taking the leaft notice of that outrage, afcribe the death 
of Valentinian to the unbounded ambition of Maximus, 
not to be fatisfied with any thing lefs than the empire itfelf e . 
Valentinian was murdered on the feventeenth of March of 
the prefent year 455, after having lived thirty-four years, and 
reigned twenty-nine and about five months, reckoning from 
the twenty-third of October 425, when he was firft de- 
clared Augliftus f . His tomb is thought to be ftill extant at 
Ravenna g . As he had but very fleudcr parts, he was entire- 
ly governed by the eunuchs of the court, who difpofed, at 
their pleafure, of all the great offices, facrificing the good of 
the public, and the honour of the prince 3 to their private in- 

tereft 
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h&arpies in perfoir: aMfciefi^li 
ducationy becomealtogether inca t 
amilit&y -life'"' The only jourraei 4ie irf^t^^e^'irom 
Ravenna to Rome, and from Ro^bac^^^ 
keeping'himfel0iii b|«h places lbekexi ur 5 
herd o^^nu^-^lfflfldi^in^i^^- 
bltteiincliMtlohs, tjho' fftarried i-togWfef& ... ... ... 

women of that age h : The day'a%r his death, Maximus, Maximus 
tte^titfcor of it, afftiffied the purple; and being faluted^affumcsthr 
^e^^mah^feopleiivl'ti'the' title iof Au|itftus', -he immedk^ 1 * 
at@l^! 7 r#fed his fon , by name Balladius, tp^Mignit^ '#t£^f ^ 
fitl Maximis was fpf Ung from an illufttioufifamilyf in &nm0- 
and had difcharged witrMgreafc app^fe ^nj^i^putaios^i^ 
ffrft offices in- the ftate; He was ^oflenfd <$imr0&£ 
ifelth, which he (hared a^den^d ^th^iis ^|^s^eg^ 
ing an eafy and quiet- Kfe^ and indulg&g himfelf in^alfcthe 
div^rfiohs and recreations, Whkh mVpJeiitiful efttte -could 
afford him; Hence he no fooner'be^ : &<^-'die^|Si^- 
irifeparable froin a £rown, efpecially when acquired bynm* 
lawful means* "than he repented the ftep he had taken* pahte 
ing after his former condition. SMonius writes,i that the 

very i^t-k^bdgei^i^t^ 1 ^^^ ' 1 
out* ?t Hapipy Damocles* whoferrelgh £fee£an a$d ended 

-•%With% dinner j" nay s he;h|d fbmV&oughts of abanidonr 
i^^dm^^.tiiiittiilg the enfigns of majefty* and reftftrpg 

*iii€6me ? corner of|||aly his former-method of life K But be* 

; ing" diverted fbmiha^rj^ 
Avitifej then in Gaul, comm^i^r in-chief of ^-th^Romarj inJX'hT" 
armie^whp immediately difpate%ed Meffianus tp acquainlt chief of 3,1 
Theodoriei king ofahe Vifigoths, with the acceffion ofiMaxi* fo r ^° maR 
mus 5 taffei^mpire; That general went foon after to confer 
in j&r(o|M^ [ the ^Gotfiim king, and entered 'Fouldufe, at* 
fended% TheOdoric himfelf on his rightih|nd|r and ^ohe^of 
the prince Vbrothers on hi^ 

concluding a- treaty with Theodoric, when he: unexpecliedly 
received 1 the difagreeable tidings of the death Of Maxlmus, 
which put him upon other meafures k . § The wife, of Maxi- 
mus . dying foon after the outrage fugpofed to have been?ofrer- 
ed her, the ufurper* that hemight^have fome title , to the 

crown, 
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Eiidoxu, crown 9 obliged Eudoxia, the deceafed emperor's widow, to 
tnTnarry C many him, contrary to her inclination, a few days after the 
him, invites murder of her husband ; and at the fame time married her 
Gcnfericinto daughter Eudocia to his fon Palladius. Eudoxia, who had 
itaI >* l 0 ved Valentinian with great tendernefs, highly provoked in 
feeing herfelf married againft her will to the very perfon who 
had deprived him both of his life and empire, refolved, what- 
ever it coft her, to revenge the death of her former husband, 
and the affront offered in her perfon to his bed. Blinded 
therefore with paflion and thiift of revenge, fhe took fuch 
meafu res as proved fatal to herfelf, to Rome, and all - Italy. 
For expecting no afliftance from Marcian, unwilling perhaps 
to engage in a civil war, fhe difpatched a trufly mefTenger to 
Genferic in Africa, conjuring him to come and revenge the 
death of his friend and ally Valentinian, and to refcue her 
out of the arms of a tyrant, the murderer of her hufband ! . 
Some authors affirm, that fhe wrote to the king of the Van- 
dals with her own hand, alluring him, that he would meet 
with no great refinance in Italy, and promifing to aflift him 
to the utmoft of her power. This meflage was very accept- 
able to Genfeiic, who had long wifhed for fuch an oppor- 
tunity, which he embraced with great joy; and putting 
to fea without lofs of time, fleered hiscourfe ftrait to Rome. 
When his numerous fleet firft appeared, the chief citizens, 
and allperfons of diftin&ion, ftruck with terror and difmay, 
inftcadof putting themfelves inapoftureof defence, thought 
only of confulting ttair fafety by flight m . Among thefe was • 
Maximus himfelfj but as he was flying with thofe of his court, 
the populace, highly incenfed againff. him for thus fhamefully 
abandoning thofe whom it was his duty to protect, rifing all 
on a fudden, purfucd him with mowers of flones ; which 
fome of Valentinian's officers obferving, they threw them- 
mu^icred. ^" e ' vcs u P on h* 111 '■> an ^ a Roman foldier, by name Urfus, gave 
him the fatal blow n . His body was ignominioufly dragged 
through the chief ftrects of the citv; and, after it had lain 
fome time expofcd to the infults of the incenfed multitude, 
thrown into the Tiber. Such was the end of the ufurper 
Maximus, after he had lived about fixty years, and borne 
the title of emperor three months wanting five davs. His 
fon Palladius is fuppofed to have undergone the fame fate. 
Three days after the death of Maximus, that is, on the fif- 
^bV*'"^) tcen ^ 1 °^ J UR, -'s Genfcnc entered Rome without oppofition, 
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and abandoned it to the mercy of his Vandals, ftri&ly en- 
joining them, however, not to fet fire to the city, nor fhed 
the blood of the inhabitants, purfuant to the promife he had 
made to Leo the Great, then bifhop of Rome, who had gone 
out to meet him °. They continued in the city fourteen days, 
pillaging not only the private houfes, but ftripping the public 
buildings of all their rich ornaments, and even the churches 
of their facred veflels. They took an incredible number of 
captives, every one feized fuch women as they liked beft ; 
and amongft the men, thofe who they thought would be of 
moft ufe to them. Genferic himfelf forced the imperial pa - 
lace j and having feized on the treafure, and all the rich 
moveables he found there, he caufed them to be put on board 
a veflel, with the emprefs Eudoxia, her two daughters Pla- 
cidia and Eudocia, and Gaudentius, the fon of Aetius, and E ud <>xia and 
carried them all into captivity. Amongft the fpoils, menti- ^td^* 
on is made of a great many ftatues with which a vefTel was captivity, 
loaded; of half the covering of the capitol, which was of 
brafs plated over with gold ; of facred veflels of gold, en- 
riched with precious ftones ; and of thofe which had been 
formerly taken by Titus out of the temple of Jerufalem, and 
brought to Rome. Genferic, having thus ftripped the city 
of all its wealth and valuable ornaments, returned with his 
fleet to Africa, but loft in bis paflage the fhip that carried the 
ftatues p. Marcian, fenfibly affected with the misfortune of 
Eudoxia and the two princefles her daughters, difpatched cm- 
bafladors to Genferic, earneftly entreating him to fet them at 
liberty ; but he, defpifing both his entreaties and menaces, 
kept them till the year 462, when he fent back Eudoxia, 
with her fecond daughter Placidia, to Leo, the fucceflbr of 
Marcian. As for Eudocia, he married her to Hunneric, his 
eldeft fon, who had by her Ailderic, afterwards king of the 
Vandals in Africa p . In the eaft Marcian enacted this year a 
famous law, dated, according to fome, the firft of May, 
according to others, the twenty-feeond of April, wherein 
he allowed every one to bequeath to the ecclefiaftics and 
monks what they pleafed, and revoked the laws of the other 
emperors his predecefFors, forbidding widows and deaconeffes 
to leave any thing by will to the church r . This law is ad- 
drefTed to Palladius, \he praefeclus prcetorio, to whom is like- 
wife addreiled another again ft the Eutychians, dated from 
S 2 Conftantinople 
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Conftantinople the firft of Auguft s . Of the few writers who 
flourifhed under Valentinian III. wefhall fpeak in note (T). 

Avitus, 

9 Concil torn. iv. p. 886, 888. 

(T ) The chronicle of Idatius has been of great ufe to us in 
Writing the hiftory of Valentinian's reign. He was a native of 
Lamego, in the province of Beira, belonging then to Galicia, 
but at prefent to the kingdom of Portugal His parents dying 
when he was very young, he left Spain, and retired to the eaft, 
where he law St. Jerom, Eulogiusof Lajfarea, John of Jerula- 
lem, and Theophilus of Alexandria He owns himfelf :.ohave 
been but indifferently verfed in polite literature, and (till lefs in the 
ftudy of the holy tcripture x \). But as to the latter, Leo the 
Great, bifhop of Rome, feems to have been of a different opini- 
on, fince he employed him againft the Prifciilianifts 2). He was 
ordained bifhop in the third or fourth year of the reign of Valen- 
tinian III. that is, about the year J27, for he reckons from the 
time that prince was created Csefar ( 3J. Sigibert, and fome other 
writers, fuppofe him to have beea. bifhop of Lamego. And 
truly the words of his preface leave it doubtful, whether he was 
bifhop, or only a native, of that city j but in his cMronicle he 
tells us, that the bifhop Idatius was taken in the church of 
Aqua; Flavise, and returned after three months captivity to Fla. 
•vise ( 4). As he evidently fpeaks in that place of himfeif, father 
Labbe concludes him to have been a native of Lamego, and 
bifhop of Aqux Flavise (5) ; which laft city Sanfon places in the 
territory of Braga, on the confines of Portugal, calling it Aquas 
Leas Turodorum. Leo, bifhop of Rome, only writes, that 
Idatius was bifhop in Galicia (6). Dupin will have him to have 
been archbifhop of Lugo ( 7), not reflecling, that Idatius was or- 
dained bifhop in 427, and that fix year6 after the fee of Lugo 
was held by Afterius ,'8). In the year 431, Idanus was fent by 
the natives of Galicia to implore the amitance of Aetius, then in 
Gaul, againft the Suevians, who, contrary to the articles of a 
late treaty, pillaged the country He returned from Gaul the 
following year with count Cenforius, fent by Aetius to treat with 
the Suevians. He was taken by the Suevians in the church of 
Aqua; Flavix on the twenty fixth of July 462, but after three 
months captivity was fet at liberty. Notwithflanding the wars 
and difturbances that reigned in his time all over the empire, e- 
fpecially in Spain, he wrote a chronicle, wjiich is, properly fpeak- 

ing, 
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Avitus, or Flavius Mcecilius Avitus, as he is ftyled on 
an antient medal % had been appointed by Maximux com- 



ing, a continuation of that of St. Jerom. What he wrote from the 
death of Valens, where his chronicle begins, to the third year of 
Valentinian's reign, and his own epifcopacy, he either copied, as 
he allures us, from the beft writers, or learnt of perfons of un- 
queftionable veracity : of all the reft, he was himfelf an eye- 
witnefs. He writes, that he had the misfortune to fee the Roman 
empire reduced within narrow bounds, and in great danger of 
lofing the little it retained ; that the difcipline of the church was 
utterly neglected in Galicia, and the liberties of the people en- 
tirely loft, the barbarians, who prevailed there, acknowledging 
no other law but their arbitrary will and caprice. He carries his 
chronicle down to the third of Anthemius's reign, that is, to the 
year 469, the forty- firft of his epifcopacy. The chronicle of 
Jdatius gives great light to the hiltory of thofe times, efpecially 
to that of Spain ; whence Ifidore ana fome others have copied al- 



efpeciallym point of chronology, either the author himfelf, or 
his transcribers reckoning fometimes the end of one emperor's 
reign, and the beginning of another's, as two diftin£l years, which 
is a very grofs miftake. The years of the emperors are marked 
all along with the olympiads, and, in imitation of St. Jerom, 
the years of the fupputation of Euiebius from the birth of .Abra- 
ham. The sera of Spain, which is thirty years anterior to ours, 
is marked in the beginning on the margin Father Sirmond, to 
whom we are indebted for this chronicle, has annexed to it a book 
of confular tables, which he believes to have been done by the 
fame author. Father Sirmond publiftied only part of thefe tables. 
But father Labbe inlerted the whole in his Bibliotheca nova, and 
Du Cange in his Chronicon Pafchale(oJ, which extends from 
the confulmip of Brutus, the firft conful, to the fecond confulihip 
of Anthemius in 468, fo that the confular tables end about a year 
after the chronicle. In the tables no other a;ra is marked but that 
of Spain, which gives us room to believe that they were done by 
a native of that country (10). They are reckoned very exact ; 
but yet fome faults have crep: into them, which, in all likelihood, 
is owing to the ignorance of the tranfcribers. In the time of 
Charlemagne, a French chronologcr publiihed an epitome of the 
chronicle of Idatius, which is to be found in Canifius *n). The 

work 
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However, it is not quite free from faults, 
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mander in chief of all the Roman forces, and was at the 
court of Theodoric, king of the Vifigoths, when news was 
brought him of the death of the ufurper. He immediately 
acquainted Theodoric, with what had happened, who 
thereupon preffed him to afTume the purple, and even cauf- 
ed him to be proclaimed emperor by the Goths in Touloufe, 
on the tenth of July of the prefent year, promifing to fupport 
Avlhis him in his new dignity with the whole ftrength of his king- 
proclaimed dom However, he did not, it feems, take upon him the 
cmperor_at t j t | e Q f em p er0 r till he was proclaimed fome time after, that 
anTafterat is, on the eighth of Auguft, by the Roman army at Aries, 
Aries. and by all the chief men in Gaul. Theodoric went immedi- 
ately, attended by his brothers, to Aries, to congratulate the 
new prince on his acceffion to the empire, and was received 
by him as one to whom he was chiefly indebted for the dignity 
he enjoyed w . From Aries the new emperor fet out foon 
T • , after for Rome, where he was received by the populace 

Is received as in- • n m - tit 

fuch at with great demonltrations of joy. Marcian, who had 
R-mv, and nothing fo much at heart as the public welfare and 
H^?by tranquillity, readily approved of his promotion, and ac- 
Marcian. knowledged him for his collegue x . The following year, 
when Varanes and Johannes were confuls, a bloody war 

broke 

u Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. n. p. 2S0, v Tdat. p. 31. Ifidor. 

chron. x Idat. p. 32. 

work intitled Notitia imperii is fuppofed to have been written i n 
the reign of Valentinian III. and Theodofms II. but by lome 
in the very beginnings by others in the latter end, of the reign 
of Theodofms. This notitia contains a fuccinft account of the 
ftate of the empire in thofe times, viz of the provinces and their 
governors; of the other magistrates, both civil and military, 
their titles and offices ; of their land and fea forces ; of their 
foot and horfe ; of their troops, both Roman and foreign, and 
the places where they were quartered, &c. This notitia was 
publifhed by Guidus Pancirollus in 1 593, with cop;ous comments, 
of which father Labbe fpeaks with great contempt, ridiculing the 
cuts with which they are adorned, reprefenting, as Pancirollus 
imagines, the habits and ornaments peculiar to each office and 
dignity. To the notitia is added the decription of Rome by an 
anonymon.s author, who is fuppofed to have wrote under Valen- 
tinian III. To this defcription of P.ome, father Labbe adds one 
of Conihntinople, done likewife by an anonymous wri er, ei- 
ther in the reign of Arcadia, or of Theodofms the yci.i^er. 
The treatife de rebus bellicis, which Labbe adds to it, is iurpoied 
to have been written about the fame time ; but the author, who 
feems to have been a private pcrfon, and to have profelied the 
fludy of philofophy, is not known. 
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broke out between the Suevians in Spain and the Vifigoths Warbe . tween 
in Aquitain. Requiarius, king of the former, taking ad- andlu^vTant 
vantage of the diftra&ed ftate of the empire, over-ran the 
province of Cartagena, which ftill belonged to the Romans, 
committing every-where dreadful ravages. Hereupon Avi- 
tus, difpatcbing count Fronto to him with the character of 
embaflador, put him in mind of the treaties concluded be- 
tween him and the Romans. Theodoric likewife, whofe 
fitter Requiarius had manied, interpofed his good offices, 
conjuring his brother-in-law not to difturb the public tran- 
quillity, and acquainted him with the engagements which he 
had e ntered into with Avitus. But Requiarius, without any 
regard either to treaties or remonftrances, purfued his ra- 
vages, laying wafte, not only the province of Cartagena, 
but that of Tarraco too, which likewife belonged to the em- 
pire. Upon this, Theodoric fent him a fecond embafly, to 
which he anfwered with great haughtinefs, that if Theodo- 
ric found fault with his conduct, he would foon give him an 
account of it at Toujoufe. This anfwer piqued Theodoric 
to fuch a degree, that he immediately entered Spain at the 
head of a powerful army ; and being met by Requiarius a- 
bout twelve miles from Aftorga, a battle enfued, in which 
the Suevians were entirely defeated, and their king, who TheSuevians 
was dangeroufly wounded, obliged to fly for melter to a di- c ^ ' 
ltant corner of Galicia. Theodoric purfued him clofe ; and 
entering Braga on a Sunday, the twenty-eighth of October, 
gave that city up to be plundered by his foldiers. From 
Braga he advanced with all poffiMe expedition to a place call- 
ed Portucal, whither the fugitive king had retired y . Some 
writers take Portucal for the prefent city of Porto, on the 
Douro, in the kingdom of Portugal, to which it is thought 
to have given name z . Jornandes writes, that Requiarius 
put to fea, in order to fave himfelf by flight, but was driven 
back by a ftorm a . Be that as it will, all authors agree, 
that he was taken, and delivered up to Theodoric, who, after 
having kept him fome time in prifon, put him to death in the 
month of December b . The Suevians, difheai tewed by thedeath 
of their king, and deftitute of a leader, fubmitted to Theodoric, 
who retained for himfelf the country he had conquered, ap- 
pointing one Aquiulphus to govern it. Aquiulphus, revolting 
foon after from Theodoric, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed 
kmg of the Suevians in Galicia, but died the fallowing year 
in the month of June at Porto c . Jornandes writes, "that a 
S 4 powerful 

y Idat. p. 33. Tfidor. chrcn. Torn p. C- r j. 7 Baud, * j orn< 
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powerful army being fent againft him by Theodoric, he was 
overcome in battle, taken, and beheaded d . Some Suevians, 
refilling to fu^mit to the Goths, retired to a diftant corner of 
Galicia, and there chofe for their icing one of their own na- 
G»nferic t * on, nam ^ M l ldra c . The fame year, Gcnferic, putting 
dcte:. -rfarfw to fea with a numerous fleet, and a confid. rable army on 
by Ricimer. board, with a defign to ravage the coafts of Italy or Gaul, 
was overtaken near Corfica by the Roman fleet, under the 
command of Ricimer, aftd utterly defeated f . Ricimer, 
flyled by fome Richimer or Richemer, was fprung from the 
royal family of the Suevians ; but as his mother was the 
daughter of Valla, king of the Goths in 418, he is common- 
ly looked upon rather as a Goth than a Sucvian. He had 
ferved from his youth in the Roman armies, and acquired fo 
much reputation by his warlike exploits, that Sidonius gives 
him the title of invincible, and Jornandes ftvles him the 
beft commander of his age g j nay, Sidonius prefers him for 
courage to Sylla, for prudence to Fabius, for good-nature to 
Metellus, for eloquence to Appius, for vigour and refolution 
to Fulvius, and for adurefs to Camillus h . But thefe good 
qualities were not without the allay of as many bad ones ; 
for he was a man without faith, honour, or honefty ; ambi- 
tious to fuch a degree., that not fatisfied with being com- 
mander in chief of all the forces in the weft, patrician, and 
fon-in-law to the emperor, he took upon him to raife and 
depofe emperors at his pleafure, and, fince he was excluded 
by his birth from wearing^the imperial crown himfelf, to 
command and controul thofe who wore it. This unbounded 
ambition, this unbridled luft of ruling, prompted him to 
murder four emperors, three of whom had been raifed by 
himfelf, and to ftir up and affift under-hand the avowed ene- 
mies of that empire, which he was by the ftrongeft ties 
bound to protect and defend. Elated with his fuccefs over 
Genferic, inftead of purfuing it, he returned to Rome, and, 
A vltus revolting with Majorianus, obliged the fenate to declare Avi- 
depoicJ. tUj3 unW0 rthy of the empire; which no fooner came to 
the prince's ears, who was then in Gaul, than he haftened 
back to Italy; but upon his arrival at Placentia, he was flop- 
ped by Ricimer, and Gripped of all the badges of majefty ! . 
Theophanes writes, that Avitus was overcome in battle by 

Ricimer, 
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Ricimer, on the fixteenth of October k j fo that he had 
fcarce reigned fourteen months. Being thus devefted of the 
purple, he caufed himfclf to be ordained binhop of Placentia, 
but the fenate infifting upon his being put to death, he with- 
drew from Placentia, with a defign to take fan&uary in the 
church of St. Julian at Brioude in Auvergne, the place of 
his nativity. Gregory of Tours adds, thai/he died on the 
road, and his body was brought to Brioude, and buried near 
that of the holy martyr of St: Julian K During his fhort 
reign, the Burgundians, who had been removed from the TheBurgun- 
banks of the Rhine in 438, or, as others will have it, in di * ns *» 
443, and had ever fmce that time dwelt amongft the moun- P artotGauU 
tains of Savoy, feized on part of Gaul, and made thern^ 
felves mafters of the city of Lions m . In 463, the city of 
Die in Dauphiny was fubjecl: to them, as appears from a 
letter of Gondiac their king to Hilarius bifhop of Rome n . 
The next confuls were Conftantine and Rufinus, belonging 
both to the eaftern empire, no emperor being yet chofen in 
the weft. In the beginning of this year 457, died the -en> Marciandies ' 
peror Marcian, after having reigned fix years, five months, 
and two days. His death, which Theodorus, furnamed the 
Reader, afcribes to his having aflifted at a procelfion on the 
Iwenty-fixth of January % muft have happened about the 
end of that month ; for Leo, who fucceeded him, was 
proclaimed at Conftantinoplc on the feventh of Febru- 
ary. Marcian is commended by all the writers of thofe 
times, for the innocence and fimplicity of his manners, for 
his extraordinary piety, and zeal for the purity of religion 
Leo bifhop of Rome, calls him a prince of a blefLd and 
venerable memory ; and the Greeks honour him with the 
title of faint, celebrating his feftival, with that of the em- 
prefs Pulcheria, on the feventeenth of February. He was 
buried in the church of St. Zea at Conftantinople, which 
he had built r . Prifcus, of whom we have fpoken above, 
wrote the hiftory of his reign ; but of that work only fome 
fragments have reached our times*. A few days after the Ijcp pro- 
death ofMarcian s Leo was proclaimed emperor, with theunani- c ^™f eni? 

mous 
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mous confent of the fenate, people, and foldiery, and crowned 
by Anatolius, patriarch of Conftantinople u . This is the 
firft inftance we find in hiftory of a prince's receiving the 
crown at the hand of a bifhop. Leo, diftinguifhed by the 
Greeks with the furname of the Great, was, according to 
the moft probable opinion, a native of Thrace, and thence 
His birth commonly called Leo the Thracian. He had ferved from 
r.h-:at:on, his youth in the Roman armies, and commanded a body of 
empl y- troops encamped at Selymbria in Thrace, when he was raifed 
mti.iS, «. c. tQ em p{ re> ll' ls prudence, moderation, impartiality in 
the adminiftration of juftice, exemplary piety, and zeal for 
the catholic religion, are greatly extolled bv the writers who 
flourifhed in thofe times. Leo is faid to have owed his 
promotion to the patrician Afpar, of whom we have made 
frequent mention, and his fori Ardaburius, who not daring, 
tho' very powerful, to aflurne the purple themfclves, as 
they were Arians by religion, and not Romans by birth, but 
Goths, or rather Alans, conferred it upon Leo, in whofe 
name they hoped to reign ; nay, we are told, that Leopro- 
mifed to raife one of Afpar's fons to the dignity of Gefar 
In the very beginning of his reign, great difturbances were 
raifed by the Eutycbians in Alexandria, who hearing of the 
death of Marcian, rofe in a tumultuous manner, murdered 
the catholic bifhop Proterus, and chofe in his room one of 
their own feci:, named Timotheus Elurus. The tumult was 
foon quelled ; but the authors of it putting themfelves under 
the protection of Afpar, a. zealous patron of Arianifm, 
were by him fcreened from the punifliment due to 
their wickrdnefs w . In the weft, after an inter-reign 
of about three months, during which time Ricimer go- 
verned with an abfolute fway, Majorianus was proclaimed 
StoTL emperor by the fenate, the people, and foldiery, Ricimer 
empire in propofing him as a pcfon in every refyect well qualified for 
;he weft. that high ftation. All we know of his family is, that his 
father had fe:ved with great reputation under Aetius, and 
was afterwards raifed to the office of treafurer of the em- 
pire. His mother was daughter of Majorianus, appoint- 
ed by Theodofius I. or rather by Gratian, in 379, gene- 
ral of the Roman horfe and foot in Pannonia. From him 
the emperor took the name of Majorianus. He was raifed to 

the 
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the empire in the flower of his age, having already given fe- 
veral inftances, not only of his courage and military abilities, 
but of his good-nature, generofity, moderation, and other 
amiable qualities. Procopius, fpeaking of him, fays, that he 
furpaffed in every virtue all the princes who had reigned be- 
fore him \ Ha lived from his childhood in great intimacy 
with Ricimer, ami therefore was eafilv prevailed upon by 
him to revolt from Avitus. Soon after the depofing of that 
prince, he was raifed to the poft of general in the room of 
Ricimer, who was created patrician, probably by Marcian, 
or Leo his fucceflur ; for the emperor of the eaft is fuppofed 
to have govt rned the weftern empire during the interreg- 
num y. He had not been long general, when he was pro- 
claimed emperor at a place about fix miles from Ravenna, 
called The little pillars *. In the beginning of his reign, Ga]icIa ^ m 
Theodoric, king of the Vifigoths, having almoft entirely moft entirely 
reduced the Suevians in Galicia, entered Lufitania, and ^' J y.^ by 
made himfelf mafter of feveral cities there, and among the goth J 
reft of Meridia, the metropolis of that country ; but recei- 
ving difagreeable tidings from Gaul, not mentioned in hiftory, 
he fet out from Lufitania the day after Kafter, which fell 
this year 457, on the thirty-firft, and not on the twenty- 
eighth, of March, as we read in Idatius, and returned in 
great hafte to Touloufe a . He left a body of troops in Spain, 
with orders to reduce the Suevians in Galicia, who had not 
yet fubmitted to him. Thefe forces being, on their march 
to Galicia, admitted as friends into the city of Aftorga, which 
was held by the Romans, fell unexpectedly upon the inha- 
bitants, put moft of them to the Avord, plundered their 
houfes, and fetting fire to the place, carried all thofe, whole 
lives they had fpared, into captivity, and among the reft 
the whole clergy, and two bilhgps, who happened to be 
there at that time. The city of Palentia met with the fame 
treatment ; but the caftle of Coviac, about thirty miles 
from Aftorga, making a vigorous refinance, the Goths, 
after having loft great numbers of their men, thought it 
advifeable to raife the fiege, and return to Gaul b . The 
Suevians had, upon the death of Requiarius their king, cho- 
fen Maldra in his room, as we have obferved above ; but 
fome of them, revolting from him, fet up one Frantan. A 
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citfil war being thus kindled among them, they concluded 
a peace with the Romans, that is, with the natives, who 
ftill held feveral ftrong- holds in Galicia, and acknowledged 
the authority of the emperor ; but notwithftanding this 
( peace, the partizar.s of Maldra, entering Lufitania, made 
Iv^heSut-" themfelves mailers of Lilbon, after having been admitted 
vians. into the place as friends c . 

The following year, when the two emperors, Leo and 
Majorianus, were confuls, the Vandals made a defcent on 
the coaft of Campania ; but Majorianus, marching againft 
them, defeated them in the neighbourhood of SinuelTa, be- 
Tlv Van Vs tween Garigliano and the Volturno ; put great numbers 
dek-atrd by of them to the fword, among whom was the brother-in-law 
Majoiianus. 0 f Genferic their commander ; and obliged the reft to fave 
themfelves on board their fleet, which failed immediately 
for Africa d . Majorianus, refolved to purfue them thither, 
and to attempt the recovery of that wealthy country, applied 
himfclf to the fitting out of a powerful fleet, and had, before 
the end of this year, afTcmbled a great number of troops, 
and above three hundred fhips c . But of this enterprize 
hereafter. Majorianus, leaving Ravenna in the depth of win- 
ter, puffed the Alps, and entering Gaul, obliged the Bur- 
gundians, who had made themfelves mafters of the city of 
Lions, to deliver it up, and retire. From that city, where 
Sidonius p; onounced his panegyric, Majorianus purfued his 
march to Aries, where he parted the remainder of the winter 
and part of t ! e fp r ing ; for he was frail in that city on the 
feventeenth of April of the following year 459 f . In Spain, 
Frantan, one of the kings of the Suevians, dying, thofe 
who had followed him fubmitted to Maldra ; fo that the 
whole nation was again united under one head. An army 
of Vifigoths, fent into Spain by Thcodoric, ravaged the 
, province of Bcetica, while the Suevians, notwithftanding 
bvViic s 1 - tne P e ace concluded the preceding year with the natives, 
vhnsand over- ran that part of Galicia, which bordersontheDou.ro, 
VifigotLs. putting all to fire and fv/ord g . In the following confulfhip 
of Ricimer and Patricius, Thcodoric, taking unexpectedly 
the field, furprifed fume cities in Gaul belonging to the Ro- 
mans ; but Majorianus, marching from Aries againft him, 
defeated him in a pitched battle, and obliged him to 
fue for peace; which was granted him, upon his prc- 

mifing 
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mifing to aflift tlie Romans againft the Suevians in Spain, 
and the Vandals in Africa *. In the eaft, the city of Anti- 
och was almoft utterly ruined by an earthquake, which hap- 
pened on the fourteenth of September. Scarce a fingle houfe 
was left (landing in the new city, the moft beautiful quarter 
of that metropolis m . The following year 460, when Mag- 
nus and Apollonius were confuls, Majorianus, leaving Aries, 
bent his march towards Spain, which he entered in the month * T f *j or J s a ™ 3 
of May, with a defign topafs over from thence into Africa n . o" r ° 
Procopius writes, that the better to inform himfelf of the into AtYicsu 
ftrength of the enemy, the ftate of the country, and the 
difpofition of the inhabitants, he went in difguife to the 
court of Genferic, pretending to be an embafTador fent by 
the Roman emperor, with propofals for an accommodation °. 
This Procopius relates with fuch eircumftances, as render 
the whole account altogether incredible. Genferic, alarmed 
at the vaft preparations that were carrying on in all the ports His fieet 
of the empire, fent deputies to fue for peace ; but his pro- f ur prifcd hy 
pofals being rejected, he difpatched a fquadron of his belt the Vandals, 
fhips, with orders to attack the Roman fleet riding in the 
bay of Alicant ; which they did with fuch fuccefs, that 
they took moft of the Roman (hips, and returned with 
them in triumph to Africa. This misfortune, which was 
chiefly owing to the treachery of fome on board the Roman 
fieet, put a ftop to the enterprise, and obliged Majo- 
rianus to return to Aries, whence he iflued out orders 
for the equipping of a new fleet. But, in the mean 
time, Genferic, dreading the arms and valour of Ma- 
jorianus, difpatched embafladors to him, with new propo- 
fals ; which in the end he accepted, as they were very ad- 
vantageous to the empire p. Thus a peaee was concluded 
between Majorianus and Genferic ; but the articles of 
the treaty have not been tranfmitted to pofterity. In 
Spain, Maldra, king of the Suevians, being killed, Remif- 
mond his fon, and Frumanus, probably another of his chil- 
dren, dividing his troops between them, the latter furprifed 
Aquae Flavise, and took Idatius, bilhop of the place, prifo- 
ner, on the twenty-fixth of July, while Remifmond laid 
wafte the territories of Orenfo on the Minho, and of Lugo. 
Sunieric and Nepotianus, two of Theodoric's generals, mar- 
ched 
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ched againft them ; and, after having ravaged part of Gali- 
cia, entered Lufitania, and made thernfelvcs mafters of 
Scalabis, now Santarein on the Tagus <*. In the eaft, no- 
thing happened this year that deferves notice, except an earth- 
quake, which overturned great part of the city of Cyzicus r . 
The following year 461, Severinus and Dagalaiphus being 
confuls, Ricimir, who had raifed Majorianus to the empire, 
thinking himfelf neglected by him, and jealous of the great 
reputation the prince had gained by his wife and vigorous 
adminiftration, refolved to dcpofe him ; and accordingly, 
having got him by treachery into his power, as he was re- 
turning from Gaul to Rome, he ftripped him of the imperial 
ornaments at Tortona in the Milanefe on the fecond of Au- 
guft, and caufed him, on the feventh of the fame month, to 
Maiomnus ^ e P ut t0 death at Iria, now Voghera, after he had reigned 
depofed by three years and fome months s . v The account which Pro- 

^irT dcati^ C0 P* US £ lves us °^ ms death ftews, that we muft not lay 
pUL t0 ta ' ftreat ftrefs upon the authority of that writer f . Majorianus, 
in whofe reign the empire feemed in a manner to revive, be- 
ing thus removed, Ricimir caufed Severus to be proclaimed 
at Ravenna, on the nineteenth of November, hoping to 
reign in his name, the new prince being no ways qualified 
Severusmade for that high ftation. All we know of him is, that he was a 
emperor. na tive of Lucania u . In the eaft, Leo refufmg to pay the 
ufual penfion to Valamir, Theodomir, and Widemir, kings 
of the Oftrogoths, whom Marcian had allowed to fettle in 
Pannonia, as we have related above, they flew to arms, 
laid wafte great part of Illyricum, and made themfelves 
mafters of feveral cities ; but Anthemius fon-in-law to the 
late emperor Marcian, having obliged them to retire into 
Pannonia, they hearkened to the embaftadors that were fent 
by Leo to renew the antient alliance between them and the 
empire. A peace was accordingly concluded, and the famous 
Thcodoric, afterwards king of Italy, then in the eighth year 
of his age, delivered up to Leo as an hoftage vr . But of him 
we fhall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the hiftoiy of the 
Oftrogoths in Italy. 

The following year, when the emperor Leo was con- 
ful for the fecond time, with Severus emperor of the weft, 
who nevertheless feems to have been acknowledged 
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by the Greeks, Genferic, pretending not to be bound by 
the late treaty with Majorianus, after that prince's death, 
fent a powerful fleet to pillage the coafts of Sicily and Italy, 
and made himfelf matter of Sardinia x . In Gaul iEgidius, a 
native of that country, and commander in chief of the Ro- 
man forces there, provoked at the death of Majorianus, who 
had raifed him to that pott, refolved to march into Italy, 
and revenge it upon Ricimer and Severus. But in the mean 
time, the Vifigoths, in all likelihood ftirred up by Ricimer, 
having made themfelves matters of Norbonne, which was 
betrayed to them by one Agrippina, and befieged Aries, iEgi- 
dius turned his arms againft them, and obliged them to raife 
the fiege and retire, tho' they were powerfully aflifted by the 
Burgundians, under the conduct of Gondiac their king, 
whom Severus had raifed to the command of the Roman 
forces in Gaul, with the title of general y. The fame year, 
Marcellinus, or, as Procopius calls him, Marcellianus, who 
had ferved with great reputation in the Roman armies, no 
longer able to bear the haughty behaviour of Ricimer, re- Marce ^ nu 
volted from Severus, and retiring into Dalmatia, eftablifhed c ft a b]ifliesa 
there a new fovertigntv, independent of the empire 2 . Here- new Cover- 
upon the inhabitants of Italy, feeing themfelves at the fame e D s ^ a j^ 
time threatened by Marcellinus, byiEgidius, and by Gen- * la * 
feric, had recourfe to Leo, emperor of the eaft, who imme- 
diately difpatched embaffadors to Genferic and Marcellinus. 
The latter, fatisfied to fee himfelf acknowledged by Leo 
prince of the country which he had feized, promifed not to 
moleft the Romans. But Genferic openly declared, that he 
would hearken to no terms, till the effects of Valentinian 
were delivered up to him ; which he claimed, becaufe his 
fon Huneric had married Eudocia, that prince's eldeft daugh- 
ter. He likewifc demanded the effects of Aetius, perhaps 
becaufe Gaudentius, that general's eldeft fon, whom he had 
taken at Rome in 455, was then at his court. However, he 
fent back to Leo, Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian, and 
Placidia her fecond daughter ; who being foon after married 
to Olybrius, of whom anon, Genferic declared he would 
wage an eternal war with the weftern empire, unlefs Oly- 
brius, brother-in-law to his fon, was raifed to the imperial 
dignity *. To this low ebb was the Roman grandeur reduced 
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TV Vifi- by the death of Majorianus and the adminiftration of Rid- 
fr^Gaurbj mer * ^he f°^ ow ' n g year 463, Flavius Caecina Bafilius and 
^Eg diur. Viyianus being confuls, ,/Egidius gained a fignal victory over 
the Vifigoths in Gaul. The battle was fought between the 
Loire and the Loiret. The latter river, after a fhort courfe 
of about fix miles, falls into the former a little below Or- 
leans. Great numbers of the enemy were cut in pieces, and 
among the reft Frederic, the king's brother, who in this 
action commanded in chief b . After this battle, iEgidius, 
laid fiege to the city of Chinon in Tauraine; but the vigorous 
refiftance he met with obliged him to drop the enterprize c . 
The Vifigoths were attended with better fuccefs in Spain, 
than in Gaul ; for Idatius fpeaks of them now as mafters of 
the whole country, except part of Galicia, which was frill 
held by the Suevians, and the provinces of Tarraco and Car- 
tagena, which belonged to the Romans. Such of the na- 
tives of Galicia, as had not yet fubmitted to the Suevians, 
fent this very year one Palegorius, to implore the protection, 
not of Severus, but of Theodoric d ; which plainly (hews, 
that they acknowledged him, and not the Roman emperor, 
for their fovereign. The next year Rufticus, or Rufticius, 
and Olybrius being confuls, Remifmond, king of the Sue- 
vians, furprifed and plundered the city of Coimbra ; but foon 
after concluded a peace with Theodoric c . In the beginning 
of the year, Beorgor, king of the Alans, having entered 
Italy with a confiderable army, was met by Ricimer in the 
The Alans neighbourhood of Bergamo, and, on the 6th of February, 
defeated by cu t off with all his men f . Whence thefe Alans came, is un- 
lcimer. Cer tain. This Jornandes fuppofes to have happened in the 
reign of Anthemius; but we have followed Idatius, who 
lived at that time. The fame year, died iEgidius in Gaul, 
being, according to fome, fays Idatius, poifoned, according 
to others, murdered. That writer adds, that, upon his 
death, the Vifigoths made themfelves mafters of the far 
greater part of Gaul. However, Berri, Sens, and Au- 
vergne ftill belonged to the Romans in 472, and were 
governed by one Paulus, diftinguimed with the title of 
count g Sygarius, the fon of iEgidius, held SoifTons and 
StTons^ettle * ts ter " toI 7> f° r f evera l years, having erected there a petty 
ia Caul. fovcreignty, according to the French hiftorians, who give 
him the title of king h . At the fame time, Childeric, king 
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of the Bargundians, laid liege to Paris, and reduced it; the 
Franks made themfclves matters of the provinces bordering 
on the Rhine ; the Saxons fettled at Nantes and Bayeux ; 
the Alemans in the country of the Helvetii ; and the Britons, 
driven 01 it by the Angles and Scots, in the territories of 
Vermes and Treguicr, which, with the adjacent country, 
took from them, according to the moft probable opinion, 
the name of Bretagne '. In 465, when Bafilifcus and Her- 
menericus were confub, died at Rome Scvcrus, after having Severus tlkn 
borne the name of emperor almoft four yean. He is fuppof 
cd to have been poifoned by Ricimer k . His death was fol- 
lowed by an intcr-regnum of almoft two years, Ricimer rul- 
ing, during that time, with an abfolute i'way ; but not dar- 
ing, as he was by birth a barbarian, to take upon him the Acreatfire 
title of emperor. The fame year, a violent fire breaking out •■' o.nftau 
in Conftantinoplc, on the fecond of September, reduced to t,no i )lc ' 
afhes eight of the fourteen quarters into which that city was 
divided. However, it was at lift overcome, after it had 
raged with incredible fury for the fpacc of fix whole days, 
and as many nights The following year, when the em- 
peror Leo alone was conful the third time, Ricim...- ;i /Tern- 
bled a powerful fleet, with a defign to attempt the recovery 
of Africa ; but was, by contrary and violent wind", which 
continued blowing the whole fummer, obliged to drop that 
enterprize m . The fame year, Theodoric, king of the Vi- 
figoths, after having reigned near thirteen years, was mur- J^t/'h*' 
dead by his brothct Euric, who immediately took poflcflion vifiwhs, * 
of his dominions, and was proclaimed at Touloufe n . Jor- murdered 
nandes, always favourable to the Goths, only writes, that £j r ^ otilw 
Euric was fufpe&ed of having contributed to the death of his un % 
brother °. The new king fent cmbafftdors to the emperor 
Leo, to Remifmond king of the SuevLns, and to Gsnferic 
king of the Vandals, acquainting them with his acccfllon to 
the crown p. In the eaft, the Hunns broke into Dacia ; but 
were defeated, firft by Anthemius, and afterwards by Ana- 
gaftus, ftyled general of Thrace, They were commanded 
by Dengizic, one of Attila's fons, who was (lain in the en- 
gagement. His head was fent to Conftantinoplc, and there 

expofed 
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expofed for fome days to public view q . In the following 
confulfhip of Pufaeus and Johannes, the inter-regnum ended 
Anthemius in the weft. Anthemius was, with the confent and approba- 
ted to the t ; on 0 f Ricimer, declared emperor, notwithftanding the 
"empire, g reat j ntere fl. mac j e Genferic in favour of Olybrius, bro- 
ther-in-law to his fon. Anthemius was a native of Conflan- 
tinople, defcended of an antient, illuftrious, and wealthy fa- 
mily, and was, at the time of his promotion, count of the 
eaft. He had fome claim to the empire, having married 
Marciana, the only daughter of the late emperor Marcian, by 
whom he had three fons and one daughter. He had been 
conful in 455, and wasfoon after, tho' yet very young, raif- 
ed to the dignity of patrician, and the poft of general. Si- 
donius, his panegyrift, writes, that, upon the death of 
Marcian, no one thought of confrreing the empire on Leo, 
till Anthemius had refufed it r . Theophanes ftyles him a 
moft chriftian prince 3 . Soon after his nomination, he left 
Conftantinople, where he then was, and fet out for Italy, 
attended by a great number of chofen troops, and feveral 
counts, with other perfons of diftinc"tion, among whom was 
Marcellinus, prince of Dalmatia, whom Leo had perfuaded 
to join the new emperor, and, jointly with him, make war 
upoi/thc Vandals f . Anthemius was received at Rome by 
And pro- ^" cnate anc ^ people with the greater! demonstrations of joy 
Maimed at imaginable, and proclaimed, according to fome, on the 
Rome. twelfth of April, according to others, in the month of Au- 
guft, at a place about three miles from Rome, called Bon- 
trota u ." A few days after, he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Ricimer, purfuant to a private agreement between that 
general and the two princes w . In the mean time, Genfe- 
ric, highly provoked againft Leo, for having preferred An- 
themius, and not Olybrius, to the empire, fent a powerful 
£» r .f cr : c fleet with orders to ravage Peloponnefus and the Greek 
javages ifJands ; which they did with great cruelty, deftroying all 

iflwid« l<feJC W ^ ^ re anC * ** worc ^ k eo refolved at all events to revenge 
the afFront ofFered to the eaftern empire; and acccordingly 
the following year 468, when Anthemius alone was conful, 
he fitted out the created fleet, fays Proeopius*, the Romans 
had ever had. Cedrenus writes, it confided of one thoufand 
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one hundred and thirteen fhips, each {hip having one hun- 
dred men on board y. Theophanes z and Niccphorus * 
will have no fewer than one hundred thoufand fhips to have 
been employed in this expedition, a number altogether incre- 
dible. To the forces of Leo were joined all the beft troops 
of the weft, under the command of Marcellinus, who rein- 
forced them withachofen body of men raifed in his owndo- 
minions b . Leo gave the chief command of this formidable 
fleet to Bafilifcus, brother to his wife Verina, who had fre- 
quently overcome the barbarians in Thrace. Under him com- 
manded one John, a perfon of extraordinary courage, and 
great experience in war c . The ifland of Sicily was appointed 
the place of the general rendezvous* From thence Marcel- 
linus was to fail for Sardinia, which the Vandals had lately 
feized ; Heraclius of EdefTa, a brave and experienced officer, 
for Libya ; and Bafilifcus, with the greateft part of the fleet, 
and the flower of the troops, to fteer his courfe (trait to Car- 
thage. Marcellinus, purfuant to this plan, landed in Sardi- 
nia, and made himfelf mafter of that ifland, while Heraclius, 
landing unexpectedly in Libya, defeated the Vandals, who z^rA'mi 
attempted tooppofehim, and reduced with incredible expedi- net Tripoli* 
tion Tripolis and all the other cities of that province d . Gen- 
feric, receiving at the fame time news of the lofs of Sardinia Vandal* 
and Libya, and of the arrival of the Roman fleet at cape 
Mercury, about thirty miles from Carthage, began to look 
upon himfelf as irretrievably loft, and is even faid to have 
•had fome thoughts of yielding up Africa to the Romans, and 
retiring elfewhere ; and indeed if Bafilifcus had, during the 
panic which had feized the barbarians, marched directly to 
Carthage, he might have eafily made himfelf mafter of that 
city, and put an end to the war at once ; but his dilatory pro- 
ceedings giving Genferic time to recover from his confterna- 
tion, he began to defpife the Roman admiral, and had even 
the confidence to fend deputies to him, begging a truce of 
five days, to fettle with him the conditions on which he was 
to fubmit to Leo. Some authors write, that, with the em- 
balfadors, Genferic fent privately an immenfe fum to Bafilif- 
cus, with whofe avaricious temper he was well acquainted e » 
Others tell us, that Afpar, who had lately quarrelled with 
Leo, fearing that prince would become too powerful, if he 
T 2 overcame 
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overcame the Vandals, had promifed to raife Bafilifcus, who 
was no lefs ambitious than covetous, to the empire, provided 
he fpared Genferic f . Be that as it will, Bafilifcus readily con- 
fented to the truce, during which Genferic taking one night 
advantage of a favourable wind, failed unexpectedly out of 
the harbour with a great number of fire-fhips, which being by 
the wind driven full fail upon the Roman navy, fet fire to 
many of their fhips, and threw the whole fleet into the ut- 
The iw-an moft confuficn. The next morning Genferic's fleet appeared 
fleet in Africa drawn up in line of battle, and falling upon the Romans be- 
put to flifch . f ore t jj e y cou j ( j recover themfelves from their terror and con- 
firmation, took feveral of their fhips, funk others, and 0- 
bliged the reft to fave themfelves in the bell: manner they could. 
John, who commanded under Bafilifcus, and was no-ways 
privy to his treachery, after having killed with his own hand 
an incredible number of barbarians, threw himfelf, when 
overpowered, on a plank into the fea. Genfon, the fon of 
Genferic, greatly taken with his courage and gallant beha- 
viour, offered him his life and liberty ; but the brave com- 
mander anfwering, It fhall never be faid, that John owed 
his life to dogs, quitted his plank, and was drowned *. As 
for Bafilifcus, Zonaras writes, that, in the heat of the en- 
gagement, he all on a fudden tacked about, and, crowding 
all fails, betook himfelf to flight ; which raifed the courage 
of the enemy, and quite dilheartened his own people \ Mar- 
cellinus, after the reduction of Sardinia, returned to Sicily, 
with a defign to pafs from thence over into Africa ; but, be- 
fore he fet fail, he was auailinated by an officer, who com- 
manded under him, not without the privity, as was fuppofed, 
of Anthemius, to whom his power gave nofmall umbrage K 
Heraclius, who was on full march from Libya to Carthage, 
upon the news of the bad fuccefs of Bafilifcus, thought it ad- 
vifeable to turn back, and haften into the territories of the 
empire k . Bafilifcus returned to Sicily, with the few fhips 
that had efcaped, having loft above fifty thoufand men K 
From Sicily, he returned to Confiantinople, and there, as 
his treachery was publicly known, took fancluary in the church 
of St. Sop!iia. Tho' both the emperor and people were in- 
cenfed againft him, yet, by the mediation of the emprefs 
Verina, his lifter, his life was fpared, and leave granted him 
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to retire to Heraclea in Thrace m . Such was the i/Tue of 
this unhappy expedition, which is faid to have coft both em- 
pires above an hundred and thirty thoufand pounds weight of 
gold f , not only the two princes, but all governors, and other 
perfons in employments, cheerfully contributing large fums 
to defray the charges of an enterprize fo advantageous to the 
empire \ Prifcus the hiftorian, who flourifhed at that time, 
wrote a very minute and exacl: account of it w ; but his work 
has not reached our time. The fame year, Leo married his 
daughter Ariadne to Zeno, defcended from an illuftrious fa- l?c marri« 
mily in Ifauria. His father's name was Rufumbladaftes, and hi * daughter 
his, before his marriage, TrafcaluTaeus, or Taraficodifus \ tJ Zsn0, 
He took the name of Zeno from another Ifaurian, who had 
been raifed to great employments in the reign of Theodofius 
the younger y. Evagrius refers us to one Euftathius, a Sy- 
rian writer, who, he fays, will inform us as to the motives 
that prompted Leo to prefer Zeno to many other perfons of 
great merit in the choice of afon-in-law z ; but the works of 
Euftathius have been long finceloft. Theophanes and Can- 
didus Ifaurus write, that Leo, jealous of the too great power 
of Afpar, and apprifed of his wicked practices, gave his 
daughter to Zeno, hoping by his means to gain over the Ifau- 
rians his countrymen, who were deemed the beft foldiers of 
the empire a . However that be, Leo immediately raifed his 
fon-in-law to the rank of patrician, appointing him at the 
fame time captain of his guards, and commander in chief of 
all the armies in the eaft. In the weft, Remifmond made 
himfelf mafter of Lifbon, betrayed to him by one Lu fides, 
a native of Lufitania, who commanded in that place. About ^ ! £° n b , the 
the fame time, the Goths furprifed Merida, and committed wiant.ana 
dreadful ravages in the neighbouring country, fparing neither Merida by 
Romans nor Suevians b . Here Idatius ends his chronicle, the Goths * 
with telling us, that many prodigies appeared this year in 
Galicia, and among the reft, that feveral fifties were taken in 
the Minho, marked with Hebrew, Greek, and Latin cha- 
racters c . The next confuls were Marcianus and Zeno, the 
two fons-in-Iaw of the emperor Leo, the latter having mar- 
ried Ariadne, and the former, who was the fon of the em- 
T 3 ' peror 
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peror Arithemius, Leoncia. Nothing worthy of notice hap- 
pened this year in either empire ; but in the following con- 
TheVif.- fulfhip of Severus and Jordanes, Euric, king of the Vifi- 
goths ^xtend goths, an am bitious and warlike prince, made himfelf mafter 
rions in" '' °f Auvergne, Berri, and Gevaudan, after having defeated a 
Gaul. body of twelve thoufand Britons dwelling on the Loire, who, 
under the conduit of Riothim or Riotham, came to the af- 
fiflance of the Romans d . At the fame time one Odoacer, 
who had commanded a body of Saxons under iEgidius in 
464, made himfelf mafter of Angers ; but was overcome by 
Childericking of the Franks, who reduced not only the city. 
AndHIcew f. °f Angers, but all the neighbouring country e . The Bur- 
theF-a-.hs gundians too, taking advantage of the weak and diftra&ed 
daa S BurSUn ^ at&of th e empire, reduced the city of Lions, and the whole 
province called Lugdunenfis Prima f . 

The following year, when Leo was conful the fourth 
time with Probianus, fome mifunderftanding arofe between 
that prince and Afpar, who had raifed him to the empire ; 
but as Afpar was greatly beloved by the army, and com- 
manded a Separate and independent body, having one Quel- 
' s cal, by nation a Hunn, for his lieutenant, the emperor thought 
it advifeable to difTemble for the prefent ; and pretending to 
be reconciled with Afpar, gave one of his daughters in mar- 
riage to Patricius Secundus, that general's eldeft fon, and 
CaSr?" 1 ' ^ ooa a ^ er create d Afpar Caefar. The inhabitants of Con- 
ftantinople, knowing Afpar and his whole family to be greatly 
attached to the doctrine of Arius, were highly difpleafed at 
this promotion ; but the emperor foon delivered them from 
the apprehenfion they were under of feeing an Arian raifed 
to the empire for being informed by fome perfons, privy 
to all the counfels of Afpar, that a plot was carrying 
on againft him by that general and his children, he refolved 
to be before-hand with them ; and accordingly caufed Afpar$ 
Afpir =nd and his fon Ardaburius, to be murdered this very year. The 
fc's fon antients only tell us, that they fell by the hands of the eu* 
murdered^ nucn5 °f ^ e palace, Leo having ordered them to be put to 
death, becaule they afpired at the empire *. But the modern 
writers add feveral circumftances, which feem inconfiftent 
with what we read in the authors who flouriftied in thofe 
times. Patricius was dangeroufly wounded, but found 
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means to make his efcape, as did likewife Afpar's third 
fori, named Hermeneric h . The friends of Afpar, efpecially 
the Goths in the emperor's fcrvice, attempted to revenge 
his death, and committed great diforders in Conftantinople, 
being headed by one of their countrymen, named Oftroui. 
But Zeno, who was then at Chalcis, haftened with a choice 
body of troops to the metropolis, the Goths were driven out 
of the city with a great /laughter. However, they ravaged. 
Thrace, and, being joined by the Goths, fettled in Panncnia, 
made themfelves matters of Philippi and Arcadiopolis ; which 
places they reftored foon after, laying down their arms, upon 
the emperor's promifing to pay them a certain fum, and to 
appoint Theodoric, fon to Triarius, the brother of Afpar's 
wife, commander of the Goths in the Roman fervice Up- 
on the death of Afpar, who had been a zealous patron of 
the Arians, Leo publimed feveral rigorous laws againft thofe 
heretics, depriving them of all their churches, and for- 
biding them to hold any public or private aflemblies k . Th« 
following year, when Feftus and Marcianus we r e confuls, 
Ricimir, who was nolefs powerful in the weft, than Afpar 
had been in the eaft, dreading the fame fate, refolved to be 
before-hand with the emperor Anthemius, who, he faw, 
began to miftruft him. Accordingly he openly revolted, R^me 
and, at the head of the barbarians in the Roman fcrvice, j^^J* 
but under his command, laid fiege to Rome, where the 
emperor then was. The citizens, who were, generally 
fpeaking, well affecled to Anthemius, made a vigorous re- 
finance, notwithftanding the famine and plague that raged in 
the city, depending upon the fuccours they daily expected 
out of Gaul, under the conduct of Bilimcr, who com- 
manded the Roman troops there, and was greatly attached 
to the intereft of Anthemius. Bilimer arrived at length with a J^^J 
confiderable army, confifting partly of Romans, partly of pi U n" e red. 
barbarians ; but having ventured an engagement, he was ut- 
terly defeated by Ricimer, who, encouraged with this fuccefs, 
purfued the fiege with frefh vigour, and breaking inthe end into Anthcirius 
the city, raged with nolefs fury than AlaricorGenferichaddone, F u < 
allowing his men not only to plunder the houfes of thcunhappy lZJ }a -'^ti 
citizens, but to commit all manner of cruelties K As for the enyercr. 
emperor Anthemius, llicimir caufed him to be put to death, 
and Olybrius to be proclaimed in his room ra . Z-no, who 
T 4 fucceeded 
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fucceeded Leo, reproached the Roman fenate with the death 
of Anthemius n . He is fuppofed to have died on the eleventh 
of July 0 ; but authors are quite filent as to the circumftances 
of his death, contenting themfelves only with telling us, 
that, by the treachery of Ricimir, he loll both his life and 
fn\ ™*ntw' em P* re - Ricimer did not long outlive Anthemius ; for 
em : .- r being feized with violent pains in his bowels, he died on the 
O'.ybnus. eighteenth, or rather nineteenth, of September p ; and was 
followed foon after by Olybrius, who died a natural death at 
Rome, on the twenty-third of October 9. This year, mount 
Vcfuvius in Campania threw out fuch an immenfe quantity 
of afhes, as turned night into day, even at Conftantinople, 
where the people were affembled in the circus, when the 
cloud firft appeared. All the ftreets and houfes were covered 
with allies three inches deep r . This happened according to 
Marceliinus, on the fixth, according to the chronicle of Alex- 
andria, on the eleventh, of November. The following 
Glycerins year ^73, when Leo alone was confulthe fifth tine, Glycerius 
n(-., p^tac t00 t c U p 0n t j lc t j f ] e Q f em p Cror at Ravenna, on the fifth 
t " u ' r ' of March, being fupported by Gondibal, nephew to Ricimer, 
whom Olybrius had raifed, during his fhort reign, to the 
rank of patrician. All we know of this new prince is, that 
he had been comes doniefticorum, and was, according to 
Theophancs, a man of fome merit. s . In the very beginning 
of his reign, the Goths, who had been allowed to fettle in 
Pannonia, refolved, without the leaft povocation, fays Jor- 
nandes, to make war upon both empires. Purfuant to this 
refelution, Viuemir broke into Italy, while his brother Theo- 
clomir invaded the eaflern empire ; but the former dying, 
his fon, bearing the fame name, was, by the rich prefents of 
Glycerius, prevailed upon to quit Italy, whence he retired 
into Gaul, and there joined the Vifigoths, who, being thus 
reinforced, conquered foon after both that country and 
Spain l . Theodomir likewife died as foon as he entered the 
territories of the caftern empire, and was fucceeded by his 
fin Theodoric, furnamed the Great u . The fame year 473, 
Leo, apprehending, either from his age or infirmities, that 
his end approached, was for naming Zeno to fucceed him, 
but both the fenate and people of Conftantinople, who 

hated 
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hated Zeno, ftrongly remonftrating againft his promotion, 
the emperor raifed Leo the younger, the fon of Zeno by his Leo the 
daughter Ariadne, to the dignity of Catfar, and .even decla- 7 °^®jf 
red him his partner in the empire, tho* he was then only 2Skr. 
five, or at moft fix, years old v . The following year, when 
Leo the younger was conful alone, the emperor, his grand- 
father, was feized with a bloody flux, which, being attended 
with a violent fever, carried him off in a fhort time. He r^the cider 
died at Conftantinople, in the month of January, after ha- dies, 
ying reigned feventeen years, wanting fome days x . : Soon 
after his death, the emprefs Verina prevailed upon the fenate 
and people of Conftantinople to fuffer her fon-in-law Zeno ^f e °/ u e e cI t a 0 rc< 
to be declared collegue to young Leo in the empire. The his fon Leo, 
ceremony was performed in the month of February, not in 
the palace of Hebdomon, as ufual, hut in the circus at Con- 
ftantinople 7, The young prince did not furvive his grand- Leo <> 
father above ten months ; for he died in the month of No- 
vember of the fame year z . Victor Tununenfis and Ado 
fuppofe, that he was difpatched by his own father ; but nei- 
ther the antient nor modern Greek writers, tho' highly 
prejudiced againft Zeno, charge him with that unnatural 
murder. Leo the elder, or, as he is commonly furnamed, 
the Great, not approving of the promotion of Glycerius, 
had, before his death, named to the empire of the weft Julius 
Nepos, or, as fome call him, Nepotianus, a native of Dal- 
matia, and nephew, by the mother, to Marcellinss, prince 
of that country, who was murdered in Sicily, as we have 
related above. Nepos, who, it feems, was then at Con- 
ftantinople, failed from thence without lofs of time, for Italy, 
and landing at Porto, furprifed Glycerius there, took him 
prifoner, and, flopping him of the imperial ornaments, cau- Glycerius 
fed him to be ordained bifhop of Salonae in Dalmatia, after depofcd^ and 
he had borne the title of emperor a year, and fome months a . raToj'to the 
In the mean time, the Vifigoths, under the conduct of empire. 
Euric their king, broke into the territories which the Romans 
had ftill left in Gaul but he was prevailed upon by Epipha- * 
nius, bifhop of Pavia, whom Nepos fent to him with the 
chara&er of embaflador to conclude a peace with the empire, 

whereof 
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kWcTtothe hereof one °^ ^ c articles was, that the city of Clermont, 
Goths. ° 6 which Euric had not been able to reduce by force, (hould be 
delivered up to him b .Thus the whole country lying between 
the ocean, the Rhone, and the Loire, fell under the power 
of the Goths r , who, it feems, had made themfelves mafters 
of all the open places, before Clermont was yielded to them. 
The following year, when Zeno alone was conful the fecond 
time, Nepos, having raifed Oreftes to the poft of general,, 
tvftes appointed him commander of the Roman forces in Gaul ; 
fevolts, but he, inftead of haftening into that country, purfuant to 
his orders, bent his march towards Ravenna, with a defign 
to depofe Nepos, who, he knew, was not in a condition to 
oppofe him. The emperor, fufpec"ting his defign, and dif- 
trufting the few troops he had with him, abandoned the 
^ city at his approach, and fled by fea to Salonae in Dalmatia, 
S2°DaJma w ^ iere ne was entertained by the bifliop Glycerius, whom 
tia. he had lately deprived of the empire d . The flight of Nepos 

happened on the twenty -eighth of Auguft of the prefent year 
475 c . Cfreftes was by birth a Roman, that is, he was 
born a fuhjeet of the empire f . As he lived in Pannonia, 
perhaps his native country, when that province was yielded 
to the Hunns in 430, he lifted himfclf among the troops of 
Attila, who, finding him to be a man o; parts, made him 
his fecretary, and fent him at leaft twice to Conftantinople 
with the character of embafTador, viz. in 448, and 449 *. 
His father, by name Tatula, bore likewife fome confidera- 
ble employment at the court of Attila h . Oreftes married 
the daughter of count Romulus fent by Valcntinian on an 
embaffy to Attila in 449, and had by her a fon, called by- 
Males, or M.'Ius, Romulus Auguftus \ but, by all other hi- 
ftorians, Romulus Auguftulus, either by way of derifion, or 
becaufe he was very young when raifed to the empire. O- 
reftes, leaving the Hunns, ferved with great reputation in 
the Roman armies, and was raifed to the rank of patrician, 
and appointed by Nepos general of the troops in Gaul ; when 
turning his arms again ft the prince who had entrufted him 
ci'uiis i:is fon with them, he drove him from the throne, as we hu.ve related 
A .i.uiiulus above, and caufed not himfclf, but his fon Auguftus, or Au- 
linp-c-' aU g ll ^ u ^ us 5 t0 he proclaimed emperor in his room, on twen- 
ty-ninth of October of the prefent year k . The new prince 

ftyled 
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ftyled himfelf Auguftus Romulus Auguftus, Auguftus being 
both his proper name, and the title of his dignity 1 . As 
Auguftus was very young, his father took upon him the ad- 
miniftration, contenting himfelf with the title of patrician, 
and governing only as tutor and guardian to his fon, during 
his minority *. While thefe things paned in the weft, the 
Saracens committed dreadful ravages in Mefopotamia; and 
the Hunns and Thrace put all to fire and fword, and after- 
wards retired unmolefted, the emperor Zeno, a moft leud 
and debauched prince, being wholly intent upon his fcanda- 
lous pleafures and diverfions m . However, he concluded a zcmciu** 
peace with Genferic, which was religioufly obferved by the eludes a peaec 
Vandals, till the reign of Juftinian n . The fame year the wkhGenfc- 
emprefs Verina, who had by her intereft raifed her fon-in- " ' 
law Zeno to the empire, highly provoked by his enormous 
vices and fcandalous indolence, formed a confpiracy againft: 
him, at the head of which was her brother Bafilifcus, of 
whom we have fpoken elfewhere. Zeno was privately in- 
formed of the whole ; but, inftead of putting himfelf in a t 
pofture of defence, and defeating their meafures, as he 
might have eafily done, he betook himfelf to flight, retiring 
firft to Chalcedon, and from thence into Ifauria, his native 
country. Upon his retreat, Bafilifcus was proclaimed em- . 
peror by the fenate and people of Conftantinople, to the 0U e "J y g7? 
great disappointment of Verina, who defigned to confer the (Utfcu&. 
empire on Patricks, magifter officiorum to Zeno, with 
whom fhe is faid to have maintained a criminal correfpon- 
dence °. Bafilifcus immediately declared his wife Zenonides 
Augufta, and raifed his fon Marcus to the dignity of Csefar 
The following year 476, when Bafilifcus and Armatuswere 
confuls, the barbarians who ferved in the Roman armies, 
and were diftinguifhed with the title of allies, demanded, as 
a reward for their fervices, the third part of the lands in 
Italy, pretending that the whole country, which they had 
fo often defended, belonged of right to them. As Oreftes The barbs - 
refufed to comply with this infolent demand, they refolved lhns in the 
to do themfelves juftice, as they called it ; and, openly re- f e ^* n rP ^i t 
volting, chofc one Odoacer for their leader. Thus Proco- in the weft, 
pius He is called by Theophanes a Goth r ; by Marcellinus, ansl chufe _ 

4 r J 1 . Odoacer, for 

km Z their leader. 
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king of the Goths * ; and by Ifidore, prince of the Oflro- 
goths f . We cannot conceive what could induce Baronius, 
and feveral others, to call him king of the Heruli. Jornan- 
des ftyles him in one place king of the Rugians u , and in ano- 
ther king of the Turcilingians w . The Rugians inhabited 
both the banks of the Danube, near the city of Faviana, a 
little above Vienna. As for the Turcilingians, we find no 
account in the antients of them, or their country. Odoacer, 
whether by birth a Goth, Ruyan or Turcilingian, was, ac- 
cording to Ennodius, meanly born x , and only a private 
man in the guards of the emperor Auguftulus, v/hen the 
barbarians revoking chofe him for their leader y . However, 
he is faid to have been a man of uncommon parts, equally 
capable of commanding an army, and governing a ftate z . 
H ; ? du- Having left bis own country, when he was yet very young, 
toferve in Italy, as he was of a ftature remarkably tall, he 
was admitted among t ; ie emperor's guards, and continued 
in that ftation till the prd'jnt. year; when putting himfelf at 
the head of the barbarians in the Roman pay, who, tho' of 
different nations, had, with one confent, chefen him for 
their leader, he marched againft Oreftes and his fon Augu- 
ftulus, who ftill refufed to give them any mare of the lands 
in Italy. As the Roman troops were infeiior, both in number 
and valour, to the barbarians, Oreftes took refuge in Pavia, 
at that time one of the beft fortified cities in Italy; but 
Odoacer, inverting; the place without lofs of time, took it 
foon after by affauit, gave it up to be plundered by his foldi- 
ers, and then fet fire to it, which reduced moft of the 
houfes, and two churches, to aihes a . Oreftes was taken 
aer^andp"* P r ^ or5er s and brought to Odoacer, who carried him to 
to d:ath. Placentia, and there caufed him to be put to death on the 
twenty-eighth of Auguft, the day on which he had driven 
N'.-pos out of Ravenna, and obliged him to abandon the em- 
pire. From Placentia Odoacer marched ftrait to Ravenna, 
whe r e he found Paul, the brother of Oreftes, and the young 
emperor Auguftulus. Hie former he immediately put to 
death , but fparing Auguftulus, in confideration of his youth, 

he 
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he dripped him of the ernW of the imperial dignity, and 
confined him to Lucullanum, a caftle in Campania, where ^mpcrM 
he was, by Odoacer's orders, treated with great humanity ornaments, 
and allowed an handfome maintenance to fupport i 1 ^^"' 1 ^^ 
and his relations b . Rome readily fubmitted to the conquer- num< 
or, who thereupon caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king of 
Italy, but would not aflume the purple, or any other mark 
of the imperial dignity c . Thus failed the very name of an 
empire in the weft. Britain had been long fince abandoned 
by the Romans ; Spain was held by the Goths and* Suevians ; 
Africa by the Vandals ; the Burgundians, . Goths, Franks* £^f bmif 
and Alans, had erected feveral tetrarchies in Gaul ; at length t0 odoaccr. 
Italy itfelf, with its proud metropolis, which for fo many 
ages had given law to the reft of the world, was enflaVed by 
a contemptible barbarian, whofe family, country, and na- The end of 
tion are not well known to this day. The downfal and ruin d»« weftem 
of the greateft ftate the world ever beheld were, no doubt, em P lre ' 
owing to the depravity of the people in general, and to the 
lloth, luxury, and ambition of their princes ; but more im- 
mediately to their allowing fuch fwarms of barbarians to fet- 
tle within the empire, and to ferve in the Roman armies, 
under their own officers, in feparate and independent bodies* 
Thus they became more numerous and powerful than the 
natives, controlled the emperors, difpofed of the imperial 
crown as the/pleafed, and at length became abfolute ma- 
tters of thofe whom they were employed to defend and afiifh 
This great revolution happened in the jiveft in the year 476, 
of the chriftian sera, five hundred and feven years after the 
battle of Actium, when the Roman monarchy was firft efta- 
blifhed, and one thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine 
fince the foundation of Rome. Moft writers obferve, that 
the empire began with Auguftus, and ended in a prince oif 
the fame name. Of the ftate of Italy under Odoacer, till 
he was overcome and flain by Theodoric the Oftrogoth, and 
under the Oftrogoths, from Theodoric to their expulfion 
by Narfes, we mail fpeak hereafter ; and in the mean 
time purfue the Roman hiftory, that is, the hiftory of 
the Conftantinopolitan Roman empire, in which were pre- 
ferved the fame marks of fovereignty, the fame ceremonies, 

titles, 
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titles, and employments, that had been firft eftabliftied at 
Rome. 



CHAP. XXXII. 



The Roman hiftory, from the diffolution of the 
weftern empire, to the death of Juftinian the 
Great. 

AT the fame time that the Roman empire failed in the 
weft, it was ufurped in the eaft by Bafilifcus, who, 
upon the flight of Zeno, the lawful prince, had caufed 
himfelf to be proclaimed emperor, and his fon Marcus to be 
acknowledged Caefar. Zeno fled into Ifauria, whither he 
was purfued by Illus and Trocondes, two of the ufurper's 
generals, who having eafily defeated the few troops he had 
with him, forced the unhappy prince to ftmt himfelf up in 
fieTd uTa ^ e ca ^ e > wmcn tne y immediately invefted. But in the 
calieof 3 mean time, Bafilifcus having by his cruelty, avarice, enor- 
Ifauria. mous extortions, and, above all, by his unfeafonable zeal 
for the doctrine of Eutyches, highly difobliged the fenate 
difobiigesthc and P eo P le of Conftantinople, as well as^ the foldiery, the 
people and two generals, informed of what patted in the metropolis, 
•ldjery. jyjjj privately encouraged, as fome write, by the fenate, in- 
ftead of purfuing the fiege, openly declared for Zeno ; and 
joining him with all their forces, bent their march to Con- 
ftantinople. Bafilifcus no fooner heard of their revolt, than 
he difpatched Harmatius or Armatus, his kinfman, with a 
very numerous army againft them, after having obliged him 
to fwear, by his baptifm, that he would not betray him. But, 
notwithstanding this oath, he had no fxmer pafTed the B^fpho- 
rus, than he joined Zeno, encamped with Illus and 1 i jcondes, 
in the neighbourhood of Nice, upon that prince's p .- ..-miTing 
to appoint him general of the troops of his houfbold, and to 
continue him in that ohice during his life ; to r. iH- his fon, 
by name Bafilifcus, who was yet very young to the dignity 
of Csefar, and to leave him the empire after his fr-x*'- d - 
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Zeno, thus reinforced, marched directly to Conftantinople, 
which he entered without oppofition, the ufurper flying for re ° r 
refuge, with his wife Zenonides and his children, to the 
great church, where he is faid to have laid down his crown 
upon the altar. Zeno ordered them to be immediately 
ftripped of all the marks of the imperial dignity ; and having ^te^saA 
foon after got them into his power, being either betrayed a confined to a 
fecond time by Harmatius, as Candidus Ifaurus writes % or Ciftle in . 
delivered up, as we read in Procopius f , by Acacius, patri- wSehe"' 
arch of Conftantinople, he confined them to a caftlc in Cap- ^eri&ea. 
padocia, named Limnos, where they periftied in a fhort time 
with hunger and cold g . Thus ended the ufurpation of Ba- 
filifcus, after it had lafted, according to moft writers, 
twenty months, that is, from October 475, to June of the 
prefent year 477. £eno, purfuant to his promife, raifed 
Harmatius to the poft of general of the troops of his houftiold, 
and his fon Bafilicus to the dignity of Caefar ; but foon after, 
diftrufting the father, on account of his treachery and ingra- 
titude to Bafilifcus, who had preferred him to the firft em- 
ployments in the ftate, he caufed him to be murdered in the Harmaflas 
palace, employing for that purpofe one Onoulus or Onoul- murdered tjjf 
phus, by birth a barbarian, but brought up in the family of ^j^* 
Harmatius, and by his intereft raifed from a mean condition 
to the dignity of count, and the poft of general of Illyri- 
cum h . As for Bafilifcus, the fon of Harmatius, he was de- 
pofed from the dignity of Caefar, and made reader in a church 
near Conftantinople. He was afterwards ordained bifhop of 
Cyzicus, the metropolis of Hellefpont, which church he 
governed with great prudence and piety, and aflifted in 518, 
at the council of Conftantinople *. During the ufurpation a great ftce 
of Bafilifcus, a dreadful fire happened at Conftantinople, at Gmftaa* 
which confumed great part of the city, with the library, ^P 1 ^ 
containing an hundred and twenty thoufand volumes, and the 
works of Homer, written, as it is faid, in gold characters on 
the great gut of a dragon, an hundred and twenty foot long k . 
In the following year, 478, when Ulus alone was conful, 
Theodoric, the fon of Triarius, who had efpoufed the caufe 
of Bafilifcus, broke into Thrace with a numerous army of 
Goths, and advanced within four miles of Conftantinople ; 
which fo terrified the emperor, that he concluded a peace 

with 
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with him upon his own terms ; whereof one of the articles 
was, that Theodoric fhould be appointed commander in 
Marcian cme f °^ ^ e R° man nor ^ e The next year, Zeno being 
molts j conful the third time, Marcian, the fon of Anthemius, who 
had reigned in the weft, claiming the empire in right of his 
wife Leontia, the eldeft daughter of the late emperor Leo, 
attacked unexpectedly the imperial palace in Conftantinople, 
at the head of fome malecontents prepared for any defperate 
attempt. The emperor's guards, endeavouring to make 
head againft them, were either difperfed or cut in pieces, and 
Zeno himfelf fhut up with a fmall number of officers in the 
palace. Had Marcian purfued his defign, and without lofs 
of time forced the gates of the palace, which in that confter- 
nation he might have eafily done, the emperor muft have 
fallen into his hands. But the attack being with the utmoft 
s , it Is imprudence put off till the next morning, Zeno in the mean 
abandoned by time gained over, what with prefents, what with promifes, 
his own moil: of Marcian's men, who, thereupon diftrufting the reft, 
SrcedtTttke withdrew all on a fudden, and took fan&uary in the church 
refuge in a of the apoftles, whence he was dragged by the emperor's 
•hurch. orders, ordained prieft, and confined to a monaftery in the 
neighbourhood of Caefarea in Cappadocia m . As Zeno had 
not for fome years paid the Oftrogoths in Pannonia their an- 
nual penfion, Theodoric, their king, no fooner heard of the 
revolt of Marcian, than he broke into Macedon ; and from 
thence advancing into Epirus, made himfelf mafter of Duras 
on the Adriatic fea, that important place being betrayed to 
him by a Goth named Sidimont. But Sabinianus, an offi- 
cer of great experience and addrefs, having furprized and 
cut in pieces a ftrong reinforcement that was marching to 
the aftiftance of Theodoric, under the conduct of his bro- 
ther Theudimont, and taken all their baggage and two 
thoufand waggons loaded with provifions, the Goths, aban- 
doning Dura3, retired in great hafte into Pannonia n . The 
following year 480, when Bafilus, furnamed the younger, 
was conful, Zeno, not only concluded a peace, but entered 
into an alliance with Huneric, the fon and fucceftbr of Gen- 
feric, dead three years before °. In 481, when Placidius or 
Placitus was conful, Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths, 
renewed his ravages, laying wrifte the provinces of Mace- 
don and ThefTaiy, which obliged Zeno in the end to comply 



1 lorn. c. 57 p. 696, m Candid, p. 20. Evagr.p. 33 
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with his demands, thatis* to^d id Wm part of IMk LowerDaei* 
pacia arid Mcefia ; to give him the Command of the troops and Mafia 
of the houifhdld, and to riame him <briful for trie enfuing 5h2L£ 
year 483; Upon thefe terms he withdrew in 48^ When king of the 
Severinus and Trocundus were confuls* out of Maceden and oftrogotiw. 
Theffaly, reftored Larifla, the metropolis of the latter/pro* 
vince, which he had taken, and promiied to employ wheit 
required, all his forces in defence of the empire K The fol- 
lowing year; when Theodoric was conful at Conftaritinople; 
and Venantius at Rome, (for Odoacer made no changein 
the government ormagiftratesof the city) Leontius, a native teo " h '^ , 
of Chalcis in Syria; and commander of foe troops in thaV ** 
province; revolting, forne fay at the inftigation of the em* 
prefs Verina; caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor. A- 
gainft him Zeno imrriediateiy difpatched Illus$ captain of his T " i oined ^ 
guards; But he; inftead of oppofing Leontius * joined him j IJla,, 
and having ravaged the provinces of Syria and IfaUria, ad^ 
vanced to Antioch; With a defign to feizeoh that metropolis^ 
tonginus; the emperor's brother* met them in that neigh- 
bourhood; at the head of a confiderable army ; but his troops 
Were all to a man cut in pieces by the rebels, and he himfelf 
taken'prifonef . After this victory, Leontius and Dlus enters 
ed Antioch in triumph* Zeno; upon the defeat and capti- 
vity of hi8 brother* difpatched John; an officer of great Va* 
jour, and experience in war; into Syria; with what troops he 
could affemble, and prevailed upon Theodoric, the Oftro* 
goth, to join him with a numerous army of Goths. Thefe ' 
two commanders were attended with better fuccefs; for 
meeting Leontius and Ulus in the neighbourhood of Seleucia, 
they gained a complete victory; and the following year; The y |fe 
when Symmachus Was cohful, obliged the two ringleaders of bothdefeatd 
the revolt to fly for refuge to the ftrong caftle of Papyra ifl » nd ****** 
Cilicia* which John immediately invefted, while Theodorie Papnv 
returned; as the war feemed now ended* with his troops to 
Conftahtinople Trocundus* the brother of Ulus* taken 
^rifoner by John* as he was attempting to make his efcape 
out of Syria, in order to ftir up the barbarians* was* by his 
orders, beheaded r . The fame year* Theodoric'* upori 
Ibme difguft* withdrew from Conftantinople* and returned 
to Pannohia. Evagrlus writes^ that Zeno* jealous of the 

glory- 

f jorn. rer. Goth. c. $7. p. 696. MarCell. ad ahn. 483, 
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glory he had acquired by his late vi&ory, and of the great 
Theodork e ^ eem P er ^ ons °f ranks mewed him, attempted privately 
the oftrc- to difpatch him s . However that be, it is certain, that 
goth breaks Theodoric, after having fpent the following year, when 
into Thrace. j, ori g mus an( ] Decius were confuls, in- railing -troops and 
making other military preparations, as if he defigned to make 
war upon the barbarians, broke fuddenly into Thrace at the 
head of a numerous army , und putting all to fire and fword, 
advanced within fifteen miles of Conftantinople ; but, inftead 
Turns his of laying fiege to that metropolis, as was apprehended, he 
arms againft marc hed back to Pannonia, in virtue of a private treaty be- 
k/ngofltaly. tween nini and ^eno, which the emperor yielded to him, 
as fome authors write, all the provinces of Italy, held then 
by Odoacer, encouraging him to refcue them out of the 
hands of that barbarian, and promifing to acknowledge him 
king of . Italy 1 . The Romans afterwards pretended, that 
Zeno had fent Theodoric to conquer Italy, not for himfelf, 
but for the emperor of the eaft, to whom of right it belonged. 
On the other hand, the Goths maintained, that Zeno had 
yielded it to be held for ever by the Goths. Some authors 
.write, that, in virtue of this treaty, Theodoric was to hold 
Italy during his life-time, but that upon his death it was to 
be reunited to the empire. However that be, Theodoric, in 
the beginning of the autumn of this year 487, when Boetius 
was conful, returned to Novse in Mcefia, which city he had 
chofen for a place of refidence ; and having fpent the win- 
ter in military preparations, he fet out the following year, 
when Sifidius and Dinamius were confuls, at the head of a 
powerful army for Italy, and entering that country, over- 
came Odoacer in feveral battles, and eftablifhed a new monarchy 
there, as we mall relate at length hereafter. About the end of 
Leontios nnd thisyear, jLeontius and Illus, after having defended with incredi- 
lilos taken, .ble bravery the caftle of Papyra for the. fpace of four years,were 
and put to m the end taken by treachery, and put to death. Their heads 
s " were fent to Conftantinople, and there expofed for feveral days 
togetherto public view u . In the following confulfhip of Anicitffc 
Probinus and Chronion Eufebius, Zeno caufed feveral perfons 
of great diftinclion to be put to death, and banifhed others, 
confifcating their eftates, under pretence that they had fa- 
voured 
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voured Leontius and Illus ; V : The following year, when 
Longinus was conful.the fecondtime with Fauftus, 2eno r 
raging with more cruelty than ever, caufed Pelagius, a par Zen *' a 
tricianof great diftindtion, to be flrangled, for no ofher rea- cructy * 
fon but becauie he had been told by an aftrologer, : that he was 
to fucceed Zeno w . , The emperor did not long furvive him ; 
for in the month of April of the following year 491, when 
Olybrius was conful* he. was feized with violent pains in ? his 
bowels^ which carried him off in a few days after he had His death* 
lived fixty-rflve years, and nine days, and reigned feventeea 
years and three months x . , The more modern Greek waters^' 
and amohgft the reft Cedrenus, tell us, that being feized 
with an epileptic fit, he was buried alive, his wife Ariadne, 
who hated him, and was in love with Anaftafius* whomin^ 
immediately married, not fuffering him to be relieved,, the* 
he made a dreadful noife in his tomb ; which being afterwards 
opened, he was found to have devoured the flefli of his own 
arms, and ey.en his bufkins y . But of this tragical end na 
mention is made by the more antient writers, fie is panted 
by the antients as one of the moft wicked and debauched 
princes recorded in hiftory, as a perfon deftitute of every good 
quality requifite in a prince, and equally , incapable of govern- 
ing a ftate and commanding an army i . Of the writers, who 
ftouriftied afiout this time, we (hall fpeak in note (U). 

U 2 Upon 

■ "fheoph. p. 1 16. Cedr. p. 354. w Zonar. p. 44. x Chron. 
Al. p. 758. Evagr. 1, iii. c 29. p. 357. y Cedren. p. 355, 
2 Procop.bell. Goth. 1. i.c. 1. p. 308. Marc. p. 1232. 

(U) Theodulus, a native of Syria, publiflied in the reign of 
Zeno, feveral pieces againft the Manichees and other heretics, a 
comment on the epiftle of St. Paul to the Romans, and a poem 
on the miracles related in the old teftament, and on the fables of 
the poets (1 J His comment has reached our times (2). John the 
grammarian publimed a book againft the Eutychians, which has 
been long fince loft (3). He was ftill alive, according to Genna- 
dius, in 424 (4). Malus or Males, by profeflion a fophift, wrote 
the hiftory of Zeno and Bafilifcus : but of that work only fome 
fragments have reached us (5). Candidus by birth an Il'aurian, 
comprifed in three books a very particular and diftintt account. of 

what 

(l)Marc. chron. Gennad. c. 91. Sixtus Senenf. 1. iv. p. 381. 
Poffevin. p. 469. Sigebert. c. 134. (2) Biblioth. patr. torn. 
?• P- 495. (3) Trith. p. 40. Marc, chron. ad ann. 486. (4) 
Gennad. p. 93. {-) Phot, c 78. p. 172. Zonar. p. 44. Evagr. 
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Upon the death of Zeno, his brother Longinus laid claim, 
to the empire; but, he being univerfally abhorred on account 
of his lewdnefs and cruelty, Ariadne, widow to the de - 
ceafed emperor, eafily prevailed upon the fenate to acknow- 
ledge Anaftaiius for emperor, who was accordingly crowned 
on the eleventh of April in the circus, according to fome by 
Ariadne a , according to others b , by Euphemius, patriarch 
of Conflantinople, who abfolutely refufed to place the im- 
perial crown upon his head, till he had bound himfelf by a 
folemn oath to protect the catholic church, and to hold the 
doctrine of the two councils of Nice and Chalcedon. He 
was no fooner proclaimed emperor, than he married Ariadne, 
being then in the fixtieth-year of his age c . He was a native 
of Duras, the metropolis of New Epirus in Illyricum d . All 
we know of his family is, that his father was born in the fame 
city ; that his mother was a Manichee, and Clearchus, her 
brother, an Arian e . As for Anaftafius himfelf, he is by 
fome {Hied a Manichee, by others an Eutychian f . Magna, 
whom fome will have to have been the emperor's fitter, others 
to have been wife to his brother, named Paul, was a zealous 
catholic g . Anaftafius had not yet attained to the rank of fe- 
nator, when he was raifed to the empire, being at that time 
one of the great chamberlain's officers, named Silentiarii, 

whofe 

% Evagr. 1. iii. c. 3. p. 334. a Theoph. p. 117. Cedren. 
p. 357. b Evagr. p. 361. Theoph. Zoriar.p. 45. e Evagr. 
p. 357. Theoph. p. 1 17. d Evagr. 1. iii. c. 29. p. 357. Theoph. 
p. 117. e Theodor. p. 558. Theoph. ibid. f Evagr. 1. 
iii. c. 37. p. 361. Theoph. p. 115, e Niceph. chron.p. 305. 
Theoph. p. 131. 

what happened from the election of Leo to that of Anaftafius. 
A fhort abftract of his work has been conveyed to us by Photius 
(6). Evagrius, in fpeaking of Zeno, often quotes and highly 
commends one Euftathius, a native of Philadelphia, who wrote 
an abridgment of the Roman hiftory, from iEneas to the twelfth 
year of Zeno's reign (7). The fame hiftorian is mentioned by 
Nicephorus (8). Photius fpeaks of one Viclorinus, who wrote 
fome orations in commendation of the confuls, and of the empe- 
ror Zeno (9). He was a native of Antioch, and the fon of Lan> 
padius. Photius commends the elegance, clearnefs, and propri- 
ety of his ftyle (\o). 

(6) Phot.c. 78 p. 172. fy) Evagr. 1. iii. c. 15. p. 308. c 
37- P. 367. & 1. v. c. 24. p. 442. Suid p. 1096. {$) Niceph. 
J. xiv c. 57. p 579. ( 9 ) Phot. c. 101. p. 276. (10) Idem 
'ibid. 
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whofe province it was to caufe due filence to be obferved iti 
the palace h . He is faid to have led, while a private man, a 
very abftemious life, and to have given fignal inftances of his 
integrity, whence, upon his receiving the purple and diadem in 
the circus, the people, applauding his promotion, cried out 
with one voice, Reign, Anaftafms, as you have lived l . And 
truly the beginning of his reign was not undefervedly ap- 
plauded by perfons of all ranks; for he immediately remitted 
what ever to that time was due to the exchequer, and utterly 
abolilhed the infamous tax called chryfargyrum, which was He M\{he$ 
levied every fifth year upon thofe, even common heggars not the chr > fa- 
excepted, who fold any thing, of how little foever, whence gyrum * 
it was called the gold of tribulation. To pay it, parents were 
often obliged to fell their children, after they had been ftrip- 
ped of ever) 7 thing elfe. It was not only raifed on all traders, 
in what kind fo ever of merchandize they dealt, but on the 
public proftitutes, who, by paying to the prince a confidcr- 
able fhare of what they earned by their infamous profeffion, 
feemed to have purchafed a right to purfue with impunity their 
Scandalous practices k . Alexander Severus being afhamed, 
tho* a pagan, to fuffer the money thus raifed to be lodged in 
the exchequer, ordered it to be kept apart, and to be employed 
in repairing the public edifices K Theodofius the younger ut* 
terly fuppreffed this infamous tribute in 439, but it was foon 
after revived through the avarice of his fucceflbrs. Zofimus 
will have the tax to have been firft eftabliflied by Conftantine 
the Great m ; which is denied by Evagrius as a calumny, of t e h " a £j£ 
without any other foundation but the implacable hatred which 
that pagan writer bore to the deliverer of the chriftian reli- 
gion n . And indeed * it is evident from the antient writers, 
that long before Conftan tine's time a tax was laid on all traders, 
as well as infamous women j but that Conftantine, to fave 
charges, caufed it to be levied, not annually, as it had been 
till his reign, but every fourth or rather fifth year. However 
that be, Anaftafius, looking upon it as no lefs burdenfome to 
the people than ftiameful in the prince, not only utterly abo- 
liflied it, with the confent and approbation of the fenate, but, 
to prevent its ever being revived, caufed all the papers re- 
lating to it to be publicly burnt in the circus *. This abolition 
V 3 o{ 

h Evagr. 1 iii. c. 29. p 357. Procop. bell. Perf. I. ii. c. 25. p. 
J 38. 1 Niceph. chron. p 398 Cedren. p. 357. k Theoph. 
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of the chryfargyrum is recorded by all the hiftorians, who 
fpeakof Anaftafius, as an action truly great, heroic, andaF- 
rnoft divine, worthy of being tranfmitted to the lateft pofte- 
fity, and capable "of covering the many faults, which are but 
too defervedly laid to that prince's charge p . Timotheus of 
traza wrote a tragedy on the chryfargyrum, which he a- 
fcribedto Anaftafius. Cedrenus, who ftyles that writer a 
man of univerfal knowledge, tells us, that the emperor was 
in great meafure induced by the reading of that piece to pro- 
jpofe to the fenate the fupprefling of fuch an infamous tax % 
The fame writer adds, that Anaftafius abolifhed two kinds of 
chryfargyruriis, one of which was raifed on the poor, on 
"the beggars, flaves, freemen, harlots, and divorced women, 
who, without diftinelion of fex, age, or condition, paid 
every fourth year a certain fum for themfelves j and another 
informs ^ c "' nor ^ es ' mu ^ s » dogs, auf * es J oxen, &c r . At the 
d'.iv.-n outcf fame time, the new prince drove all informers out of Con- 
Cunfhm - ftantinople, and put a flop to the enormous abufe introduced 
nople. --by Zeno of expofing to fale all public offices^ arid beftowing, 
to the great opprefiiori of the unhappy people, the beft go- 
vernments on the higheft bidders V Anaftafius having, by 
thefe and feveral other a&s of generofity and good-nature, 
•gained the affections of the people, they' all to a man joined 
him againft Longinus, the deceafed emperor's brother, who 
in the beginning of the following year 492, when the em- 
Loncinusani peror Anaftafius and Rufus were confuls, raifed fome diftur- 
*cvo!t 3Ur a ^ ances * n Conftantinople, but was immediately feized, de- 
prived of all his employments, and fent back into Ifauria, 
his native country, with orders to continue there. With him 
were driven out of Conftantinople all the Ifaurians, who had 
borne great fway in the late reign. The Ifaurians, thus b& 
' nimed the city, efpoufed the caufe of Longinus, and, openly 
revoking, kindled a civil War in the bowels of the empire. 
They were headed by Longinus, the late emperor's brother, 
by another Longinus, furnamed Selinontius, no doubt from 
the city of Selinus in Ifauria, the place of his nativity, by 
Indus, Theodorus, Ninilinghus, and feveral other Ifaurians 
of great diftinclaon, who had been raifed by Zeno to then rft 
employments in the ftate. Conon, bifhop of Apamea in Sy- 
ria, abandoning his flock, joined his countrymen, for he was 
by birth an Ifaurian, and became one of the ringleaders of 
- the 
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the revolt Under thefe heads the rebels feized on an im- 
menfe quantity of arms, and vaft fums lodged by Zenb in a 
ftrong hold of Ifauria, which enabled them, to raife and arm 
above an hundred and fifty thoufand men. The emperor, 
alarmed at the progrefs fhey made, difpatched the flower 
of his troops againft them, under the conduct of two of 
the moft renowned generals of that age, viz. John the 
Scythian, artd John, furnamed Gibbus, or the hunch- 
backed, who coming up with the rebels in the neighbour- 
hood of Cotycea in Phrygia 4 cut great numbers of them They are 
in pieces, and obliged the left to take refuge amongft the in def " eated > b «t 
acceflible mountains of Ifauria, where they maintained them- arms? 1 * " 
felves for the fpace of fix years, in fpite of the utmoft efforts 
of the beft generals of the empire u . Ninilmghus, one of 
the chief leaders, was killed in the above-mentioned battle. 
The following year, when Eujebius was conful the fecond 
time with Albinus, furnamed the younger, the emperor, 
who, notwithftandmg the genorofity he affe&ed on his ac- 
eefiion to the empire, was naturally of a moft avaricious 
temper, laid an heavy tax on the inhabitants of Conftantino- 
ple, called by Evagrius chryfotelia, which, as it was no-ways 
expected, incenfed them to fuch a degree, that, rifing all on 
a fudden, they pulled down the emperor's ftatues, and 
dragged them through the chief ftreets of the city with thofe A tumult in 
of the emprefs Ariadne, uttering moft injurious invectives c !nfl -* atl - 
both againft her and Anaftafius w . How this tumult ended, nope ' 
we are no-where told. The fame year Theodoric the Goth, 
having completed the conqueft of Italy, by the reduction of 
Ravenna after a three years fiege, as we mall relate more at 
length hereafter, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king 
of that ' country, without waiting the return of the emr Theodoric 
baffadors, whom he had fent to Conftantinople for the enfign ^dged king 
of royalty. However, he difpatched Feftus, or Fauftus, of luly. 
and Ireneus, two perfons of rank, to follicit the empe- 
ror's approbation, and excufe the liberty he had taken. A- 
naftafius received his excufes, promifed not to rnoleft him in 
the poneiTion of the country he had conquered, and fent him 
the enfigns of the royal dignity x . Hence it appears, that 
he acknowledged in fome degree, as Odoacer had done, the 
authority of the emperor. Befides, he fufFered the Romans 
to receive the confulfliip from the emperor of the eaft. 'Tis 
U 4 true 

1 F.vagr.l. iii. p. 366. Theoph. p. 118. a Evagr. Theoph. 
ibid. Marc, chron. jorn. p. 655. w Marc, chron. p. 401, 
x Ammian. anonym, p. 40S. Condi, tom.iv. p. 1 
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true he named in 511, one Felix to that dignity; but at the 
fame time he wrote to Anaftafius, begging him to confirm 
what he had done y . In 494, when Afterius and Prjefidius 
were confuls, Diogenes, one of the emperor's generajs, hay- 
ing furprized the city of Claudiopolis in Ifauria held by the 
rebels, he was clofely befieged in it by the bifhop Conon, 
and reduced to fuch ftreights, that he muft have foon either 
peri(hed with hunger, or been cut in pieces with all his men, 
had not John, furnamed Gibbus, opening himfelf away oyer 
mount Taurus, and falling unexpectedly upon the rebels, 
iiM d^a'ed °^ l & e d tncm t0 ret * re Wit ^ S reat daughter. The bifhop, 
a fec nutimt fighting with great refolution and intrepidity at the head of 
by John the his men, received a wound of which he died foon after z . 
VyiKun. The two following years, in the firft of which Viator, or, as 
fome ftyle him, Viclor, was conful, and in the other Paul, 
the emperor ? s brother, fome mconfiderable advantages were 
gained over the Ifaurian rebels, who were utterly defeated 
the following year, when the emperor Anaftafius was conful 
the fecond time, by John the Scythian. Longinus, brother 
to the late emperor Zeno, and Theodorus, or Athenodorus ? 
being taken prhoners, they were both put to death by that 
Longinuj, generals orders, and their heads fent to Conftantinople, 
c"her heads wnere tne y were expofed to public view in the fuburbs called 
of the rebels, Sycar. The head of Athcnodorus was afterwards fent tQ 
taken and Tarfus, and fet up on a pole before the gate of that city a . 
?ut to death. The other ringleaders of the rebellion, namely Longinus 
Selinontius and Indus, were taken the following year, when 
John the Scythian was conful with Paulinus, and fent loaded 
with chains to ,Conftantinople. Longinus was afterwards 
racked to death at Nice. As feveral cities in Ifauria were 
utterly ruined during this war, which had lafted fix years, 
the inhabitants of Ifauria were removed into Thrace, and 
the annual penfion of five thoufand pieces of gold, paid to 
them by Zeno, taken away for ever b . This year the em- 
peror narrowly efcaped being murdered in the circus by the 
populace, upon his refufing to caufe fome prifoners to be fet 
LfSti- 1 " at liberty, who had been concerned in a late riot. It was 
nopk. with the utmoft difficulty that the guards fcreened him from 
the fury of the enraged multitude, and the mowers of ftones 
diicharged againft him. When the multitude found them- 

felves 

* Procop. p. 402. Caffiodor. 1. ii. ep. 1. 3 Marc, chron. 
Theoph. p 1 19. a Evagr. 1 iii 35. p. 366 Theoph. p. 120. 
Vi£. Tun p. 127. b Cafliod. I. i. ep. 23 1. ii, ep. 3. Evagr. 
J. iii. c. 3 j. p. 366. Marc, chron. 
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felves repulfed by the foldiery, they fet fire to the hippodrome, 
which confumed that and feveral other ftately edifices, with 
a fquare of Conftantinople, in which not a fingle building ~ 
was left ftanding c . The fame year, the Arabs and Sara- 
cens, named Scenitse, broke into Paleftine and Syria Euphrate? 
fiana j but in Syria they were defeated by Eugenius, who 
commanded the Roman troops there, and in Paleftine by 
Jlomanus, governor of that province, who on that occafion, 
recovered to the empire die Ifland of Jotape in the Red Sea, 
which the Arabs Scenitae had feized, and re- eftablifhed there 
the Roman merchants trading to India d . 

In 499, when Joannes Gibbus and Afclepion were con? 
fuls, the Bulgaiiaris breaking into Thrace, Arifius, com- 
mander of the troops in Ulyricum, marched againft them at 
the head of fifteen thoufand men, engaged them on the 
banks of the Zurta or Zortaj but was defeated with the lof§ TheRomant 
of four thoufand men, amongft whom were the counts Ni- ^" ted ba ^ 
coftratus, Innocentjus, and Aquilinus, and feveral other ofr an ,, x - m " 
ficers of diftin&jon. The barbarians, after having plundered 
all the open places ip Thrace, returned of their own accord 
beyond the Danube e . The fame year, Neocaefarea ancj 
feveral other cities in Pontus were aJmoft utterly ruined by 
an earthquake f . The year 500, when Patritius and Hypa- 
tius were confuls, is quite barren of eyents. In the following 
confuHhip of Pompeius and Avienus, the blue and green ^1^,* £ 
factions quarrelling in the circus of Conftantinople, above Conftanu- 
three thoufand of the former were killed 5r fhe following no P Ic - 
year, Probus and Avienus being confuls, the Bulgarians 
breaking anew into Thrace, and the Saracens info Paleftine, 
committed dreadful ravages in thofc two provinces h . The 
fame year pabades, king of Perfia, being highly provoked 
at the emperor's refufing to lend him a certain fum, which 
he owed to the king of the Nephthalite or Epthalite Kunns, 
entered unexpectedly Armenia at the head of a numerous ThePerfians 
army ; and having eafily reduced the cities of Thcodofiopolis break in . t0 
and Martyropolis, laid clofe fiege to Amida, which the the «ap«* 
inhabitants (for there was no garrifon in the place) defended 
with fuch vigour and refolution, that the king, defpairing of 
being ever able to reduce it, had already ordered his troops to 
fetire ; but the inhabitants, efpecially fome women, proba- 
bly 

? Chron. Al. p. 760. d Theoph p. 21 . Evagr. 1. iii. c. 36. 
p. 366. e Marc. chron. Zonar. p 47. f Theoph. p. 123. 
Marc chron. s Marc, chron. b Idem, ibid. Theoph p< 
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bly common proftitutes, reviling and rallying him from the; 
wails . in a manner not to be exprelTed by a modeft writer, 
And take he refolved at all events to purfue the fiege, which he did 
Amida. accordingly, and in the end made himfelf mafter of the 
place, after having lain before it eighty days, or as others 
write, four months { . Moft of the inhabitants were put to 
the fword, and the town pillaged. In the mean time, Aha- 
ftafius difpatched a powerful army againft the enemy, com- 
mmdcd by Patricius, Hypatius, and Areobindus, who had 
married Juliana, the daughter of the emperor Olybrius. 
Under them commanded Celer, Juflin, afterwards emperor, 
his fon Vitalianus, Patritiolus, Romanus, and feveral other 
officers of diftinction. But the Perfians having reduced 
Amida before they reached that place, they divided the ar- 
mv into two bodies, the one, under the command of Pa- 
tricius and Hypatius, attempting to make an irruption into the 
enemy's country on the fide of Amida, and the other march- 
ing, under the command of Areobindus, toNifibis, with a 
dcfign to furprize that important place. In the mean time, 
The Rcm-n Cabades, having drawn his troops together, went to meet 
general Areobindus, who, upon his approach, abandoning his camp 
pttuortipht. an( * ^ a gS a S e 5 ^ m utmo ^ confufion to Conftantina, after 
having preifed in vain Hypatius and Patricius to join him, and 
with their mutual forces to oppofe the enemy, who was far 
fuperior in number to either of the parties they commanded. 
Areobindus being thus put to flight, Cabades, without lofs of 
time, marched againft Hypatius and Patricius ; and coming 
upon them unexpectedly, cut their whole army in pieces, 
the two generals having with much ado efcaped by a timely 
flight the common (laughter. Cabades, having now no ene- 
my to oppofe him, over-ran Mefopotamia, extending his ra- 
vages to the very borders of Syria, till he was obliged, by 
the approach of winter, to return into Perfia k . The fol- 
lowing year, when Cethegus was conful, Celer, entering the 
province of Arzanene, belonging to the Perfians, at the head 
of a confiderable army, laid it wafte far and near, while the 
other generals undertook the ficge of Amida, the Perfians 
being diverted by a fudden irruption of the Hunns. The 
place held out till both the Romans and Perfians being quite 
Amkh tired out with the fatigues of a fiege in the depth of winter, it 
rcftorcd to was agreed, that the Perfians fiioulJ deliver up the city to the 
ih ^^ s ' ' Remans, 

* Procop. bell. Perf. 1 j. c. 7. p. 20, 21. Theoph. p. 124, 115- 
Eva'or. 1. iii! c 37. p. 3O7. k Procop. p. 22. Theoph. \\ 
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'Romans, upon their paying to the king of Perfia fifty talents, 
which was immediately done. Thusthe Romans recovered the 
important city of Amida, in the confulmipof Saomianus and 
Thebdorus, after it had been held two years by the Perfians 
Upon their entering the place, they found that the enemy had 
not fufficient provisions to fupport them feven days longer, 
though they had lived very fparingly during the fiege. Not long 
after, a truce for feven years, which lafted about twenty^ ^S^jJ 
was concluded between the two empires, Cabades being en- e cim% ' 
gaged in a war with the Caduceans, Hunns, and other bar- 
barians m . The fame year one Mondon or Mondo, by, 
nation a Goth, having fettled with fome of his countrymen^ 
in fuch places beyond the Danube as he found uninhabited, 
feized on a ftrong hold called Herta; and thence, by fre- 
quent incurfions into the Roman territories, continued for 
fome time harafling the fubjedb of the empire, giving him- 
felf the title of king. Anaftafius difpatched againft hint 
Sabinianus, the fon of the famous general of that name, at 
the head of ten thoufand chofen men, which obliged Mondon 
to have recburfe to Theodoric, the Goth king, of 1 taly, 
who the year before had reconquered Pannonia, and recove- 
red Sirmium out of the hands of the Gepidae. As Mondo 
had entered into an alliance with Theodoric, Pitzia, one of TheRomans 
that prince's generals, marched to his afliftance, defeated defeated by 
Sabinianus in a pitched battle near Margus in Lower Dacia, Mo " do tbe 
and obliged him to (hut himfelf up in the caftle of Nato \ ot ' 
This occafioned a mifunderftanding between Theodoric, and 
Anaftafius, as we (hall relate in the hiftory of the Oftrogoths 
in Italy. The next confuls were Arcobindus and MelTala, 
who were fucceeded in 507, by the emperor Anaftafius, the 
third time conful, and "Venantius. This year Anaftafius, 
to defend not only the city of Conftantinople, but the adja- 
cent country, againft thefudden irruptions of the barbarians, Anaftafius 
built the famous wall, called the Long-wall, and the wall bui duhe 
of Anaftafius, of which frequent mention is made by the Long wa3! * 
Byzantine hiftorians. It was diftant from Conftantinople 
two hundred and eighty furlongs, extended from fea to fea, 
being four hundred and twenty furlongs round, and inclofed 
hot only the metropolis, but the city of Selymbria, and the 
neighbouring country, which was a continued garden, with 

an 
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an incredible number of (lately villas and houfes of pleafure, 
richly furnifhed and adorned. The wall was twenty foot in 
breadth, and defended by towers at fmall diftances from each 
other ; by which means the inhabitants, upon the fhorteft 
warning, had an opportunity of putting themfelves in a pof- 
ture of defence, and repulfmg with great eafe the barbarians °. 
DaraJ In the following confullhip of Celer and Venantius, flyled 
repaired and the younger, Anaflafius caufed the city of Daras, a frontier- 
fortified, town towards Perfia, to be repaired and fortified, in order to 
prevent the Perfians from breaking into the empire on that 
fide. Daras flood on the Cardus, about fifteen miles from 
Nifibis, and three from Carrhae p. The fame year Clevis, 
king of the Franks in Gaul, having gained a complete vic- 
tory over Alaric, king of the Vifigoths in Languedoc and 
Aq sJtain, Anatlafius, who was at variance with Theodoric, 
whofe daughter Alaric had married, fent embafladors to the 
Jsing of the Franks, to congratulate him upon his victory, and 
to prefent him with the confular ornaments, and a diadem, 
which he received in the church of St. Martin at Tours, 
taking upon hjrn thenceforth the title of conful, and like- 
wife that of Auguftus. He removed foon after from Tours 
.c .r.vis fixes t0 p ar ' 1S9 where he fixed his refidence, declaring that city the 
&iiw!z^' -metropolis of his kingdom Nothing remarkable happened 
the two following years 509, 510, in the firft of which 
Importunus was conful, and in the fecond the famous Boe- 
tius, ot whom we mail have frequent occafion to fpeak in 
the hiflory of the kingdom of Italy. In 511, when Secun- 
dums and Felix were confuls, the Heruli, after having long 
*rhc Hr.-u!i roV ed about from one country to another, paffed the Danube, 
^ JJJ'J!r nnt0 and were received the following year, when Paulus and 
Mufchianus were confuls, into Thrace, where lands were 
allotted to them, upon their promifmg to ferve with fidelity 
in the Roman armies, when required r . In the nextconful- 
fhip of Probus and Clementinus, the emperor, at the infti- 
Ration of the Eutychians, whom he favoured, drove Mace; 
<lomus, the orthodox patriarch of Conftantinople from his 
ice, and preferred one Timotheus, an avowed follower 
of Eutyches, in his room, who, by attempting to intro- 
duce novekies in the public worfhip, raifed great difturbances 

in 
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in Conftantinople. Many of the inhabitants* fome fay ten Great difiur- 
thoufand, were killed in a tumult between the catholics and. conTanti- 
Eutychians, and feveral houfes burnt, amongft the reft that of the nopie. 
prefect Martinus, with its rich furniture, he himfelf having 
narrowly efcaped being confumed in the flames s . The fo$- V taliamw 
lowing year 514, when Cafliodorus Senator was confuJ, Jaufeof the 
Vitalianus, one of the emperor's generals, efpoufmg the catholics 
caufe of Macedonius, and the other orthodox bifhops, per- a ? ainft ! he 
fecuted by Anaftafius, approached Conftantinople, at the utyc un * , 
head of a numerous army, raifed in three days time, threa- 
tening to depofe the emperor, if he did not reftore the banifhed 
bifhops to their fees, and drive out the Eutychians. Anafta* 
fius, who was a zealous patron of the doctrine of Eutyches, 
refufing to comply with his requeft, he made himfelf mafter 
of Moefia and Thrace, took Cyril, governor of the latter 
province, prifoner, defeated Hypatius, the emperor's nephew, 
Who likewife fell into his hands, and returning before Con- 
ftantinople with his victorious army, Anaftafius, who was Thepmperw 
no-ways in a condition to oppofe him folemnly promifed to prom-fes to 
comply with his demands, viz. to put an end to the perfeeu- ^sTenand^ 
tion, which he had raifed againft the catholics, to reftore 
Macedonius, and the other orthodox bifhops, to their fees, 
and to call an oecumenical council, and ftand to the decifions 
of the prelates of the church. Anaftafius had no fooner 
figned thefe articles, than Vitalianus withdrew from the 
neighbourhood of Conftantinople 5 and dilbanding his troops, 
fent Hypatius, whom he had taken prifoner, back to his 
uncle, and retired to his government in Thrace f . Anafta- 
fius thus delivered from his fears, purfued the perfecution 
againft the catholics with more cruelty than ever, as the rea- 
der will find related at length by the ecclefiaftic writers. In 

515, when Anthemius and Florentius were confuls, and The Cet * 

516, when Petrus alone bore that dignity, nothing happened {[^"^ 
which hiftorians have thought worthy of notice. ^517, when 
Anaftafius was conful the fourth time with Agapetus, the 
northern barbarians, called by Marcellinus Geta?, breaking 

into Illyricum, laid wafte Macedon and Epirus, defeated 
Pompeius, the emperor's nephew, in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople ; and penetrating as far as Theffaly, returned 
from thence beyond the Danube unmolefled, with an im- 
nience booty, and an incredible number of captives u . The 

follow- 
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following year, when Magnus alone was conful, the empe- 
ror Anaftaiius was found dead in his chamber on the ninth 
of July. Authors wary as to the circumftances of his death : 
fome write, that a violent ftorm arifing, the, dread and ter- 
ror with which he was feized, as being confcious to himfelf 
of many cruel and unjuft murders, put an end to his life w ; 
others fuppofe him to have been killed by a flam of light- 
ning x . He died in the eighty-eighth year of his age, after 
having reigned twenty-feven years, and three months, wan- 
ting two or three days J\ No prince perhaps was ever more' 
beloved in the beginning, nor more hated in the end of his 
reign. He gave at firft feveral inftances of generofity, good- 
nature, moderation, and application to public affairs, feeming 
to have nothing fo much at heart as the welfare of his fub- 
jects. But he foon abandoned himfelf to all manner of 
wickednefs, felling the publick offices, and fharing with the 
governors of provinces the fpoils of the unhappy people, 1 
whom he fuffered them to opprefs with moft enormous ex- 
actions. The ecclefiaftic writers paint him in the blackeft 
colours imaginable ; but as he perfecuted the catholics, and 
countenanced, to the utmoft of his power, the Eutychians, 
they were perhaps fo far prejudiced againft him as to overlook 
the few good qualities, which other authors allow him, and 
take notice only of his vices. 

Anastasius being dead, Juftin, then praefectus praeto- 
rio, was by the foldiers of the houfliold proclaimed emperor 
in his room. He was defcended of an obfcure and mean 
family in Thrace, having been in his youth employed in 
keeping cattle. He afterwards lifted himfelf among the ., 
troops that guarded Thrace ; and having on feveral occa- 
fions given fignal proofs of an extraordinary valour, and 
addrefs, he was railed from the low iration of a common 
foldier to the poft of a tribune, and from that foon after to 
the office of praefeclus praetorio, which he held when he 
was preferred to the empire. Evagrius writes, that Aman- 
tius, the deceafed emperor's great chamberlain, having in- 
truded Juftin with large fums to purchafe the votes of the 
foldiery in favour of Theocritus, his intimate friend, Juftin 
diftributed the money in his own name ; and having by that 
means fecured the army to his intereft, he was by them 

faluted 
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faluted with the title of Auguftus, as foon as the death 
of Anaftafius was known. 2 . Thus Evagrius* whofe ac- 
count does not at all agree with what we read in the 
letters faid to have been written by Juftin himfelf to 
Hormifda bifhop of Rome foon after his promotion; where- 
in he tells him, that he had been preferred, contrary tb 
his expectation, and againft his will, to the imperial dignity ** 
But by what means foever he attained the purple, he govern- 
ed with great equity and moderation ; and by his fteady ad~ 
herence to the orthodox faith, and prudent administration 
healed in great meafure the divifions which had long rent the 
church, as well as the ftate, into factions and parties, ^ e s om „ con 
was fcarce warm in his throne, when Amantius, Theocri- f P ° r e a gainV 
tus, and feveral of the deceafed emperor's relations, perfons h m, but are 
of great intereft and authority in the empire, confpired a-' 
gainft him ; but the confpiracy being difcovered by fome who an u 1 " ' 
were privy to it, the chief authors of it, and among the 
reft Amantius and Theocritus, were publicly executed, to 
the great fatisfaction of the people, who hated them as the 
avowed patrons of the Eutychians, and the chief promoters 
of the late perfecution againft the catholics *. The follow- 
ing year 519, Juftin being conful with Eutharic, the fon-in- 
law of Theodoric, king of Italy, all the orthodox bifhops* 
who had been baniftied by Anaftafius, were by the emperor's 
orders reftored to their fees, and feveral fynods affembled^ iri 
which the doctrine of the church was eftabliihed, and that of 
Eutyches condemned b . The following year, Vitalianus, 
of whom we have made mention above, was raifed to the 
confulfhip with Rufticus, but was foon after difpatched in 
the palace by the emperor's orders, upon his attempting to vitalianus 

Sain over fome of the chief officers, with a dcfign to depofe putte death* 
uftin, and caufe dimfelf to be proclaimed emperor in his 
room. He had efpoufed the catholic caufe in the reign of 
Anaftafius ; but his caballing againft Juftin, a zealous pa- 
tron of the true faith, and his courting the Eutychians, con- 
vinced the world, that it was not merely on account of reli- 
gion he had taken arms againft his fovereign c . The follow- 
ing year, Juftinian, the emperor's nephew, being conful 
with Valerius, Cabades, king of Perfia, fent a folemn em- 
bafly to Juftin, offering to conclude a lafting peace with 
him, provided he would adopt Cofrhoes, the Perfian king's 

youngeft 
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youngeft Ton, whom, to the prejudice of hk eldeft foil 
Caofes, he bad declared his fucceflbr. This he looked uport 
as the only means of engaging the Roman emperor to efpoufe 
his caufe, and of firmly cftablifhing him in the kingdom. 
The propofal was received at firft with great joy both by 
Juftin and his nephew Juftinian ; but Proclus, the quaeftor^ 
a man of great integrity, and well (killed in the laws, dc- 
monftrating, that, in virtue of that adoption* Cofrhoes 
might claim the Roman empire as his inheritance, it was 
rejected ; which fo piqued Cavades, that he immediately 
entered Iberia, with a defign to invade from thence the Ro* 
The Perfaji man territories. Gurgenes, king of the Iberians, had re- 
var * courfe to Juftin, who difpatched a body of troops to his 
afliftance, under the conduct of Sittas and the famous Beli-* 
farius, who was then but a youth, and ferved in the guards 
of Juftinian, lately declared commander in chief of all the 
forces of the empire. Sittas and Belifarius broke into that 
part of Armenia which belonged to the Perfians, and laid it 
wafte ; but being met by Narfes and Aratius, they were by 
them put to flight, and obliged to retire into the Roman do- 3 
minions. Narfes and Aratius revolted foon after from the 
Perfians, and ferved under Belifarius in Italy. The emper* 
or, well pleafed with the conduct of Belifarius gave 
him the command of the forces in Daras, on the frontiers o( 
Btliiarms Perfia d . Thefe things happened in the third confulfhip of" 
ofTwoo-s ^everinus Boetius, and the firft of Symmachus, who were' 
in Daras!" 1 fucceeded in 523, by Maximus alone in the weft, and he by 
Juftin, the fecond time confiil, and Opilio, during whofe 
confulmip we find nothing tranfacted in the empire that de- 
ferves notice. In 525, when Probinus or Probus* anJ 
Philoxenus, were confuls, Juftin, by an edict, deprived the 
Arians of all their churches in his dominions j which occa- 
\ ans ** lonec * a inifunderftanding between him and Theodori^ 
tknrivedof king °^ ^ ta ty' wno was a zea ^ ous patron of the doctrine of 
theirchurch- Arius. But what relates to that prince, we referve for thtf 
c3 - hiftory of the Oftrogoths in Italy. The fame year the" 

city of Antioch was almoft utterly overturned by an earths 
quake, and great numbers of the inhabitants buried* with 
wrrhqiwke tne * r kiftiop Euphrafius, under the ruins c . The cities of 
Anuoc-h. Fpidamnus, Corinth, and Anazarbus in Cilicia, underwent 
the fame fate, but were at a vaft expenee reftorcd, as well as 

Antiodii 
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Antioch, to their former condition by the good-natured £m- 
peror, who was fo affected with their misfortune, that put- 
ting off the purple, and laying afide the diadem, he appeared 
for feveral days in fack-cloth f . In 526, Olybrius alone was Jurtin 
conful, and fucceeded in that dignity, by Mavortius, during a 5^"*;' n for 
whofe confulfhip, Juftin, on thefirft of April, declared his £"^^111 
nephew Juftinian his partner in the empire. He was the the empire, 
fon of Sabatius,.by Bigleniza, the fifter of Juftin, called by 
the Romans Vigilantia. He was a native of Taurefium, but 
brought up at Bederina, the birth-place of his uncle Juftin, 
both cities on the confines of Thrace and Ulyricum ; whence 
he is by fome ftyled a Thracian, by others an Illyrian. He 
was fent, when a youth, by Juftin, then commander in 
chief of the Roman army, as an hoftage to Theodoric, king 
of Italy, who, upon the news of his uncle's preferment, 
fuffered him to return to Conftantinople, where he was im- 
mediately honoured with the title of nobiliflimus, and uport 
the death of Vitalianus, raifdd to the chief command of the 
army in his room s. Some authors write that Juftin, at the 
requeftof the fenate, took him for his partner in the em- 
pire ; whereas others pretend, that the fenate were awed'by 
threats and menaces. Be that as it will, it is certain that 
Juftinian was this year declared emperor ; and upon his en- 
tering the circus with the purple, and other enfigns of the 
imperial dignity, the populace received him with loud accla- 
mations : he was then as Zonaras obferves, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age. The emperor Juftin died about four months 
after, that is, in the latter end of September, or the begin- J uftb ^ 
ningof Auguft, in the feventy-feventh year of his age, after 
having reigned nine years, one month, and fome days. His 
death is generally afcribed to a wound received in battle many 
years before. He could neither read nor write, having been His cha- \ 
employed by his parents in keeping cattle, till he lifted him- ra&er. 
felf in the army ; but was neverthelefs a man of extraordi- 
nary penetration, and uncommon addrefs, in the manage- 
ment of the moft difficult affairs, well fkilled in the art of 
war, and in every refpeel: equal to the high ftation to which 
hr was raifed. 

Justinian, now fole mafter of the empire, made it his what gave 
firft and chief bufmefs to fecurethe frontiers towards Perfia. rife to the 
With this view he ordered Belifarius, commander of the Psrfun war ' 

troops 
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troops in Daras, to build a fort in the neighbourhood of Min- 
don, which might be as a curb upon the Perfians, and pre- 
vent them from breaking into the empire on that fide. Beli* 
farius had no fooner begun the work, than Cabades, who 
ftill reigned in Perfia, after having attempted in vain, by 
threats and menaces, to divert him from it, difpatched a body 
of troops againft him. On the other hand, Juftiniatf order* 
ed the two brothers Curtzes and Buzes, who commanded 
the troops quartered in the neighbourhood of mount Liba* 
ThcRomans nus, to join Belifarius. But notwithstanding this reinforce- 
defeatcd. m ent the Romans, in the battle which enfued, were utterly 
defeated, and great numbers of them taken prifoners, and 
among the reft Curtzes, to whofe ram and imprudent con- 
duel: the defeat was chiefly owing. After this victory, the 
Perfians, finding the fort abandoned by the Romans, level- 
led it with the ground \ War being thus declared, Jufti- 
nian appointed Belifarius, general of the eaft, ordering hint 
to make an inroad into Perfia. Perozes, the Perfian general, 
met him at the head of a very numerous and powerful army 
in the neighbourhood of Daras ; whereupon a battle enfuing* 
And the the Perfians were defeated, with the lofs of five thoufand men. 
The r turn" ^ s tne ^ CT ^ ns ^ * n & reat confufion, the Romans would* 
BeHfarki". y in all likelihood, have cut moft of them in pieces, had not 
Belifarius, apprehending they might rally, and return to the 
charge, founded a retreat K The like fuccefs attended the 
Roman armies in Armenia, where Mermeroes, who com- 
And by manded another army, confifting of Perfarmenians, Sunites 
PeXrmen^ and Hunns > was fur P rifed and defeated by Dorotheus, the 
Roman governor of Armenia, and Sittas, general of the 
forces quartered in that province. Mermeroes, being put to 
flight, the Romans made themfelves mafters of feveral ftrong 
holds in Perfarmenia, and among the reft of Pharangium* 
w hich commanded the royal mines, and was betrayed fa 
Karfrs and them by one Simeon. About this time, Narfes and Aratius, 
TOitto'the two Drot hers, who, in the latter end of Juftin's reign, had 
Romans. commanded the Perfian army in Armenia and gained fome 
advantages over Belifarius and Sittas, as we have related above, 
revolting from the Perfians, came over to the Romans, who 
were now mafters of the greateft part of Perfarmenia, their 
native country. Narfes, the emperor's quseftor in thofe parts, 
who was likewife a Parfarmenran, received them with ex- 
traordinary marks of kindnefs and efteem, making them rich 

prefents 
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pirefents in the emperor's name, which encouraged their younger 
brother, by name Ifaac, to follow their example, after ha- 
ving held a private correfpondence with the Romans* till he 
found an opportunity of delivering up to them a ftrong-hold 
in the territory of Theodofiopolis, named Bolus k . Juftinian* 
notwithstanding the advantages gained by his troops in Mefo-» 
potamia and Armenia, difpatched embaflfadors to Cabades, 
with propofals for an accommodation ; but the treaty being 
foon broken off, the Perfians, early in the fpring of 530,*nv- 
vaded the Roman territories under the command of Azarethes, 
who was joined by an incredible number of Saracens, com -J 
manded by Alamundarus their king, who, as he was a per- 
fon of great experience in war, and well acquainted with the 
country, advifed the Perfians to break into the Roman ter- 
litories, not by the way of Mefopotamia and Ofrhoene, as 
they ufually did, but to march dire&ly into Syria* which 
country they might lay wafte, and plunder Antioch itfelf* 
before the army in Mefopotamia could receive the leaft inteU 
ligence of their motions. The Perfian generals approving ■ 
the fcheme, the army began to march j but Belifarius, ap- J^L? luT 
prifed of their defign, flew with a ftrong detachment to the to break mw 
frontiers of Syria, where the Perfians finding him, to their s * ria » a ^ e 
great furprize* ready to difpute their paflfage, they refolved edlftriw. ' 
to proceed no farther,* but rattler to retire, thinking it dan* 
gerous to hazard a battle* On the other hand, Belifarius, 
judging it imprudent to provoke a flying enemy, far fuperior 
to him in numbers, was for fuftering them to retire unmoleft- 
ed. But his men upbraiding him with cowardice, heledtherri 
on againft the enemy, by whom, after a moft obftinate dif- TheRomt* 
9 ute, they were put to the rout* Belifarius, with a fmall body IgSfte 
of horfe, who were afharried to forfake him, keeping the opinion of 
field, and by that means preventing the enemy from purfuing Bclil , a, j us l A 
the fugitives. The next day the Perfians, who had loft in are - 
the engagement the flower of their army, not thinking itad^ 
vifeable to venture a fecond battle, retired in good order* 
the Romans, who were greatly diiheartened by their defeat, 
not daring to attack them K The following year 5 3 1 , JufH- 
nian being defirous of concluding a peace with the Perfians, 
that he might be at leifure to make war upon the Vandal*, 
and reunite to the empire the many rich provinces they had 
feized, difpatched Hermogenes to the king of Perfia* with 
very reafonable propofals. But Caba'des, inftead of hearken- 
ing to them, fent early in the fpring a frefli army into Mefo- 
X 2 potato 
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potamia under the command of Chanaranges, Afpendes, and 
Mermeroes, who, after having ravaged the country, putting 
all to fire and fword, fat down before Martyropolis, a city 
about thirty miles north of Amida on the river Nimphius, 
ThePcrfnns w ^ cn P ? - rt ed the Perfian and Roman dominions. The place 
belie?- Mar- was no " wa 7 s m a condition to maintain a fiege, being deftitute 
tyropolt. both of foldiers and provifions. The emperor had recalled 
Belifarius to advife with him about a war with the Vandals, 
on which he was chiefly bent ; and Sit'tas, who had fucceeded 
him in the command of the troops in the eaft, had not fuf- 
ficient ftrength to attempt the relief of the place. While 
affairs ftood thus, the emperor was informed, that a nume- 
rous army of Maflagetes was marching into Perfia, with a 
defign to invade from thence the Roman dominions. This 
intelligence Juftinian turned to his great advantage, byper- 
fuading the Perfian deferter,' who brought k, to fpread are- 
port in ' the army before -Martyropolis, that the Maffagetes 
were in the Roman pay, and their true defign was to fall upon 
the Perfiahs, and raife the fiege. This report, with the news 
that was foon after brought of the death of Cabades, in- 
clined the Perfian generals to hearken to the overtures that 
were made them by Sittas and Hermogenes, with whom they 
• firfl concluded a truce, retiring from before Martyropolis, 
and foon after a peace upon the following terms : i. That 
j the Roman emperor mould pay to Cofrhoes, who had fuc- 
pea^con™ ceeded his father Cabades, a thcufand pounds weight of gold, 
eluded bo 2. That both princes mould reftore the places they had taken 

»tom* the d ^ ur * n S tne war * 3' ~^ nat tne comrnan ^ er °f the Roman 
PerSans? 0 forces in Mefopotamia mould no longer refide at Daras, but 
at Conftantina, as he had formerly done. 4. That the Ibe* 
rians^ who had fided with the Romans, mould be at liberty 
to return to their own country, or ftay at 'Coriftantinople a . 
Upon thefe terms the Romans and Perfians concluded an eter- 
nal peace, as it was ftyled, in 532, the fixth year of Jum- 
nian's reign, which, as it was without confuls, as the pre- 
ceding year had been, is thus marked in' the fafti ; The fe- 
cond "year .after the confulfhip of Lampadius and Oreftes, 
About this time happened at Constantinople the greatest tu- 
A great mult we 'find mentioned in hiftory. It began amongft the 
tumu!- at 'different factions in the circus, but ended in an open rebelli- 
^' n , ftjntI * oh, the multitude, highly diffatisned with the conduct of 
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John the praefe&us praetorio, and of Treboniatuis, then 
quaeftor, forcing Hypatius, nephew fo the emperor Anafta- 
fws, to accept the empire, and proclaiming him with great 
iblemnity in the forum. As the* two above-mentioned mi- 
nifters were greatly abhorred by the people, on account of 
their avarice, the emperor immediately discharged them, 
hoping by that means to appeafe the tumult ; but the populace 
growing more outrageous, and moft of the fenators joining 
the rebellious multitude, the emperor, alarmed and dimeart- 
ened, would have abandoned the city, and made his efcape 
by fea, had not the emprefs Theodora, with a manly courage, man]y 
perfuaded him to part with his life, rather than with the em- courage of 
pire, by feafonably putting him in mind of the old faying, !^ e e 0 ™^ fi ' 
How glorious a fepulchre is a kingdom ! Juftinian, thus en- 
couraged, refolved to continue in the palace, and, with the 
afliftance of the few fenators who had not yet abandoned him, 
defend it to the laft. In the mean time the rebels, having 
attempted in vain to force the gates, carried Hypatius in tri- 
umph to the circus ; v/here while he was beholding the fports 
from the imperial throne, among the fhouts and acclamations 
of the people, Belifarius, who had been recalled from Perfia, 
entering the city with a confiderable body of troops under 
his command, and apprifed of the ufurpation of Hypatius, 
marched ftrait to the circus, fell fword in hand upon the dif- 
armed multitude ; and being feafonably joined by Mundus, 
governor of Ulyricum, at the head of a band of Heruli, cut 
above thirty thoufand of them in pieces, took Hypatius the Th . e j 
ufurper, and Pompeius, another of the nephews of Anafla- JJJc death of 
fius, prifoners, and carried them to the emperor, by whofe 30,000 per- 
orders they were both beheaded, and their bodies call into f5ns ' 
the fea. Their eftates were confifcated, and likewife the 
eftates of fuch fenators as had joined them ; but the emperor 
caufed great part of their lands and effects to be afterwards re- 
ftored, together with their honours and dignities, to their 
children m . Marcellinus fuppofes that this tumult wasraifed 
by Hypatius, Pompeius, and Probus, all three nephews t<a 
the emperor Anaftafius, each of them fetting up for himfelf ; 
by which means the city was rent into factions, an incredible 
number of citizens was murdered, and many (lately buildings 
laid in allies n . The tumult being thus appeafed , and a peace 
concluded with the king of Perfia, the emperor applied his 
thoughts wholly to the war in Africa, which he had been lon^ 
bent upon. But of the wars that were by the renowned Be- 
X 3 lifarius 
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lifarius carried on with amazing fuccefs in the reign of Jufti- 
nian, firft with the Vandals in Africa, and afterwards with 
the Goths in Italy, we fliaii fpeak at length hereafter. Thefe 
two wars lafted from 533, to 541, a year remarkable for the 
triumphant return of Belifarius to Conftantinopje, andnolefs 
on account of its being the laft that is marked by confuls, 
time being thenceforth computed, not by confulfhips, tho* 
confuls were ftill created for fome time, but by the years of 
the emperor's reign. During the war with the Goths in Italy, 
TJw ^f«nrs the Hunns, probably ftirred up by them, pafTed the Danube, 
conun:t great and entreing Illyrkum, laid wafte the Whole country, took 
raNa cts x n a b ove t hj rt y_ two ca ftles, deftroyed Caflandria, and returned 
7*Kum' k ome unmolefted^ carrying with them an immenfe booty, 
and an hundred and twenty thoufand captives. At the fame 
time the Armenians, making off the Roman yoke, gained 
fome advantages over the emperor's forces in that province j 
which, with a groundlefs report fpread abroad, that the empe- 
ror, grown jealous of Belifarius, would no longer truft him 
with the command of his armies, encouraged Cofrhoes to in- 
chofrhocs vade the Roman dominions with a very powerful army, in 
R-mnn"" ^ efiance °*" tne treat y folemnly concluded a few years before, 
dem-ions. Buzcs, who commanded in the eaft, inftcad of alTembling 
his forces, and providing for the defence of the provinces, 
difappeared all on a fudden, and retired, no one knew whither, 
leaving the enemy at full liberty to plunder the country at 
their pleafure. As Cofrhoes met with no oppofitioh, he bent 
his march to Syria; and having taken and plundered Beraea, 
. , Hicrapolis, and fevcral other cities, he laid liege to Antioch 
<M"i z i itfelf, which he foon mattered, and gave up to' be plundered 
ukr-:, and by his foldiers, who, without diftinelion of fex or age, put 
in sfhes. a }j they met to the fword. The king himfelf feized on all 
the gold and filver VeiTels belonging to the great church jcaufed 
nil the valuable ftatues, pictures, and other pieces of art, to 
be taken down, ' and' conveyed into Perfia ; and having 
thus (tripped the proud metropolis of the eaftof all its wealth 
and ornaments, he ordered his men to fet fire to it, and lay 
it in afhes ; which was done accordingly, none of the build- 
ings, even without the walls, being fpared by the outrageous 
and inful ting" enemy. Thus perifhed the moil wealthy, 
beautiful and- populous city of the eaft. Such of the inha- 
bitants as 'eicaped the common {laughter, and afterwards 
fell into the enemy's hands, were carried into captivity, and 
t bid in Perfia to the hisrheft bidder °. Tuftinian, upon the 
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firft news of the Perfians entering die Roman territories, 
had difpatched embaffador* to Cofrhoes, to put him in mind 
of the articbs of the treaty concluded a few years before. 
The king alledged feveral frivolous pretences for the hoftilitiw 
he had committed, in order to lay the whole blame on Ju- 
ftinian ; but after he had wafted Syria, and enriched himfelf 
and his army with the fpoils of that province, and its weal- 
thy metropolis, he began to hearken to an accomodation ; 
and accordingly a peace was concluded on the following 
terms : i. That the Romans mould, within two months, a peace 
pay to the Perfian king five thoufand pounds weight of gold, concluded 
and an annual pennon of five hundred. 2. That the Per- "fvt&t 1 
fians mould relihquifh all claim to Daras, and maintain a bo- 
dy of troops to guard the Cafpian gates, and prevent the 
barbarians from breaking into the empire. 3. That, upon 
tbe payment of the above-mentioned fum Cofrhoes mould 
immediately withdraw his troops out of the Roman territo- 
ries. The treaty being figned, and the ftipulated fum paid, 
Cofrhoes began to march back ; but in his retreat plundered, 
as if the war was (till continued, the cities of Apamea and 
Chalcis ; and croffing the Euphrates, laid wafte Mefopota- Wn0 
mia, carrying with him from thence an immenfe booty, and ^va^Me- 
an incredible number of captives. Hereupon Juftinian, now fopoumia. 
well apprifed, that with Cofrhoes no treaties were binding, 
refolved to purfue the war with the utmoft vigour, and with 
that defign fent for Belifarius, then employed againft the 
Goths in Italy, and, upon his arrival at Conftantinople, ap- 
pointed him general againft the Perfians. While that brave 
commander was making the neceflary preparations to take 
the field early in the fpring of the enfuing year 542, the La- 
zians, no longer able to brook the arbitrary and tyrannical 
conduct: of the commander of the Roman troops in that 
country, revolted to the Perfians, and delivered up to them 
all their caftles and ftrong-holds. Lazica, formerly part of T ^ L az j an c 
Colchis, lay between the Euxine and Cafpian feas, and was revolt to the 
governed by its own kings, who were under the protection p *fi«»* 
of the Roman emperor, and received at his hands the en- 
figns of royalty. Their prefent king's name was Gobazes, 
who had ferved the Romans with great fidelity, and continued 
attached to their intereft, till Joannes Tzibus, commander 
of the Roman troops quartered in his dominions to awe the 
neighbouring Iberians, by erecting a fort, as a curb upon the 
Lazians, and exacting exorbitant contributions for the pay- 
X 4 meitt 
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ment of his foldiers, forced, in a manner, both the prince 
and his fubjecls, tho' otherwife well affected to the empire, 
to have recourfe to the king of Perfia,, who, upon the firffc 
invitation, entered their country, and being affifted by the 
natives, drove out the Romans, and placed every-where 
Edifarius P ernan garrifons in their room In the mean time Belifa- 
cntc sptrfia, nus, not apprifed of the revolt of the Lazians, entered Per- 
aud ravages f la at the head of a powerful army ; and having made him- 
Aflyna. ^jf ma fter Q f a ftrong-hold called Sifibranum, laid wafte Af- 
fyria ; but was obliged, by the violent heats, and the dutem- 
pers that began to rage in his army, to return, before the 
end of the fummer, into the Roman dominions. Cofrhoes 
was no fooner informed of the invafion of Beiifarius, than 
quitting Lazica, he hafrened into AfTyria: but being informed 
on his march, that the Romans were retired, he put his ar- 
my into winter quarters, and withdrew to Ctefiphon r . The 
fpring following, he invaded anew the Roman territories, 
bending his march through Comagena, with a defign to en- 
Cofrhoes ter PaJeffine, and enrich himfelf v/ich the fpoils of that fer- 
to^inade t ^ e anc ^ wealthy province. . Beiifarius, who was returned to 
Paleftine. Conftantinople, upon the mil news of this invafion, flew to 
Europus on the Euphrates, and there drew together what 
forces he could fome time after Cofrhoes had pafTed that ri- 
b"? r? r " d " S ver > which fo alarmed the Perfian king, dreading an enemy 
dri>|\?"that at n * s back, that he thought it advifeable to drop his intended 
entap:;-. expedition into Palefline, and return to his own dominions, 
before Beiifarius was in a condition to cut off his retreat. 
The emperor being foon after obliged to recall Beiifarius, 
and fend him into Italy, where the Goths had gained great 
advantages over the Romans as we mall relate hereafter, 
Cofrhoes refolved once more to invade the Roman territories, 
notwithflanding the dreadful plague that raged in Perfia, 
being encouraged thereunto by the magi, and by a (hameful 
overthrow of thirty thoufand Romans, who, attempting to 
break into Perfarmenia, had been defeated by four thoufand 
Perfians. Upon this fuccefs he invaded Mefcpotamia, and 
fat down before EdefTa ; but not being able to mafrer the 
place, after feveral unfuccefsful attempts, he agreed to raife 
the fiege, and foon after concluded a truce for five years, 
upon the emperor's paying him two thoufand pounds weight 
of gold, and fending him a celebrated phyfician, by name 
Tribunus, who had formerly cured him of a dangerous di- 
ftempcr *. Not long after the conclufion of the truce, Cofr- 
hoes, 
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hoes, obferving the Lazians no-ways pleafed with their late 
change, and apprehending they would foon revolt from him 
to the Romans, refolved to prevent a fecond revolution, by 
caufing Gabazes their king to be murdered, and tranfplant- 
ing the natives into Perfia, and peopling the country, which 
opened him a paffage into the Euxine fea, with Perfians, and 
other nations well affected to his intereft. But his defign be- The Lazians 
ing difcovered to Gubazes, by thofe who were to put it in r ^^° the 
execution, that prince had recourfe, in the moft fubmiftive 
manner imaginable, to Juftinian, who, forgetting his paft 
conduct, received him anew under his protection, and, with<- 
out lofs of time, difpatched eight thoufand men, under the 
command of Dagiftaeus, to his affiftance, who being joined 
by a numerous body of Lazians, laid fiege to Petra, one of 
the ftrongeft places of Lazica, defended by a Perfian garrifon, 
and ftored with all manner of provifions. Cofrhoes, alarmed 
at this fudden revolution, fent a powerful army, under the 
conduct of Mermeroes, to the relief of the place. At their 
approach, Dagiftaeus, who was a young unexperienced offi- ^ R mans 
cer, abandoning his camp and baggage, fled in the utmoft ob ];Lj°™ anS 
confirmation towards the Phafis. Upon his retreat, Mer- miferhefiege 
meroes advanced to Petra, the garrifon of which place, con- o1 ' 1>ecr ** 
fifting at firft of fifteen hundred men, was now reduced to 
three hundred and fifty, of whom an hundred and fifty were 
quite difabled, and unfit for fevice. Mermeroes repaired 
with great expedition the breaches in the walls, garrifoned 
the place with three thoufand men, and returned with the 
reft of his army into Pcrfarmenia, not thinking it fafe to con- 
tinue in Lazica, whither, he was informed, frefh forces 
were marching, under the conduct of Rccith::no;us, by birth 
a Thracian, who had ferved in the armv from his childhood, 
and was deemed one of the beft commanders of his age. A? 
his departure he left a body of five thoufand men encamped 
on the banks of the Phafis, to watch the motions of the Ro- 
mans and Lazians. Of thefe Gubazes and Dagiftaeus fur- 
prifed one thoufand, as they were ftraegling about in queft 
of booty ; and having cut them all off to a man, fell unex- 
pectedly in the dead of the night upon the main body, put T i fijJJV . 
moft of them to the fword, and obliged the reft to fave putt0 
themfelves by a precipitous flight. The Romans made 
themfelves mafters of their camp, in which, befides their en- 
figns and baggage, they found a great quantity of arms, and 
a confiderable number of mules and horfes. They purfued 
the fugitives to the confines of Iberia, intercepted fcveral 
other parties that were conveying pi-cvifions into Petra ; and 

having 
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having blocked up all the avenues leading to the place, re- 
turned with their booty and captives. Cofrhoes was no 
{boner informed of this overthrow, than he difpatched Cori- 
anes, with an army of Alans as well as Perfians, into Lazica. 
ThePe fi "^ ufc C or ' anes was attended with no better fuccefs than the 
v.rr'r ds- ' other Perfian generals ; for being met on the banks of the 
?ea.ed. Hippus in Colchis by Gubazes and Dagiftaeus, his army was, 
after a moft obftinate difpute, utterly defeated, and he him- 
felf flain*. Thefe advantages were chiefly owing to the 
courage and conduct of Gabazes, at whofe requeft Dagi- 
ftaeus, who had fhamcfuliy abandoned the liege of Petra, 
as we have related above, was recalled, and Befias, an 
officer of great experience appointed to command in his 
Petra**!crr room. He immediately invefted Petra, and in theendrer 
by the Ro- duced that important place, tho' defended by the Perfian gar- 
mans. r ^r on w j tn f ucri obftinacy, as favoured of madnefs and defpair. 

Bellas ordered Pctra to be difmantled ; and leaving; only 
twelve thoufand men in Lazica, viz. three thoufand in Ar^ 
chaeopolis the metropolis, and nine thoufand encamped on the 
banks of the Phafis, under the command of Odonachus, he 
retired with the reft into Armenia, his own government. 
Upon his retreat, Mermcrocs entered Lazica ; and having 
firft obliged Ooonacrr.:* to withdraw into the Roman territo- 
ries, he laid fiege to in chaeopolis, which however he was 
fprced to raife, having, in feveral afTaults, being repulfed with 
A truce be- great lofs by the garrifon. Notwithstanding thefe hoftilities,the 
Rtjrilns 'anJ P er ^ ian embaflkdprs, who had been fent to Conftantinople the 
Pcifians. preceding year, continued ftill there, and foon after the re* 
Guclion of Fetra, concluded a fiveyears truce with theemperor 
upon his paying to the Perfian king an immenfe fum, which 
raifed great complaints among the people, who were rather 
for purfuing the war, than fubmitting to pay a tribute, as 
they ft) led it, to the king of PernV. But Juftinian was 
glad to come to an agreement with the Perfians upon any 
terms, that he might not be diverted from purfuing the 
advantages he had rained over the Goths in Italy, of which 
we (hall fpeak in a more proper place. The truce was no 
fooner expired, than the Perfians, invading anew Lazica, 
took by ftratagem the ftrong caftle of Telepfts ; and then, 
falling upon the Roman army, which lay encamped at a 
fmall diftance, put them to flight at the firft onfet. Guba- 
zes, 
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zes, king of Lazica, provoked at the cowardice of the 
Roman generals, acquainted the emperor with their flume- 
ful behaviour , which incenfed them to fuch a degree, that 
they agreed to difpatch him : and acordingly, having accufed 
him at court of treachery, as if he privately correfponded Thc , 
with the Perfians, by wrefting the inftru&ions fent them by 0 f Lazki? 
the emperor^gthey murdered him, giving out, that he de- barbaroufly 
figned to betray them, and deliver all the Romans into the 
hands of the Perfians. The Lazicans, highly incenfed againft * C 0nUBS# 
the authors of his death, would have revolted from the 
Romans, and joined the Perfians, had not Juftinian appeafed 
them, by caufing all thofe, who were any-ways acceflbry to 
the murder, to be publicly executed, and the deceafed king's 
brother to be immediately proclaimed in his room. In the 
mean time the Perfians, to the number of fixty thoufand 
men advanced, under the command of Nachoragan, into 
Lazica, and laid fiege to Phafis, butjuftin, who commanded ThePerfians 
the Roman troops, falling upon ' him unexpectedly, cut dehjtLd * 
twelve thoufand of 'his men in pieces, and obliged the reft, 
with their general, to fave themfelves within the Perfian domi- 
nions. This defeat fo disheartened Cofrhoes, that he imme- 
diately difpatched embafladors to Conftantinople to fue for a ^\udz$ 
peace ; which was accordingly concluded upon terms equally 
honourable to both princes ". The public rejoicings for the 
peace with Perfia, after fuch a long and deftru&ive war were 
jfifturbed by a dreadful earthquake, which continued for feve- 
ral days, and overturned a great many (lately edifices, and 
feveral churches, in which periftied an incredible number of 
people, who had crowded to them during the public confu- 
fion. About the fame time the plague, which had raged a 
few years before with great fury all over the empire, broke The ^ nnt 
out anew ajfonftantinople, and fwept off many thoufands h rc? < c imo * 
of people. "The fame year 558, the Hunns, palling the Thrace. 
Danube in the depth of winter, marched in two bodies di- 
rectly for Conftantinople, ' and laying wafte the countries 
through which thev pafled, came, without meeting with the 
leaft oppofition, within an hundred and fifty furlongs of the 
city. But Belifarius, the/ now weakened by old age to fuch Ar . D it 
a degree, that he was fcarce able to hold a fhield, or bran- flight by * 
difti a fword, marching out againft them with a handful of Belil2rit:3 " 
men, put them to flight, and delivered both the emperor 
and the city from the dangers that threatened them w . How- 
ever, 



u Idem, ibid. & bell. Goth. 1. iv. c. 8, 9. Agath.l. iii. p, 81— 
90. ' w Agath. l. v. p. 155. 
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ever the emperor, to prevent them from breaking anew into 
the Roman dominions, agreed to pay them an annual pen- 
fion, upon their promifing to defend the empire* againft all 
other barbarians, and to ferve, when required in the Roman 
armies x . This was the laft exploit performed by Belifarius, 

« <' JcLd! wn0 ll P on his return to Conftantinople, was difgraced, ftrip- 
ped of all his employments, and confined to his^ioufe. Aga- 
thias afcribes his difgrace to the malice of his enemies at 
court, who, envying him the great reputation he had defer- 
vcdly acquired, and the favour he was in with the people, 
perfuaded the emperor, whofe jealoufy encreafed with his 
years, that Belifarius afpiied at the fovereignty 5 that the 
people, who preferred him to the moft renowned heroes of 
antiquity, were all to a man ready to fecond him in his am- 
bitious views ; that the foldiery were ftill more attached to 
him than the people, &c. Upon thefe malicious and ground- 
Icfs infmuations, the emperor, forgetting the paft fervices 
of the moft deferring of all his fubjedls, of one who had been 
the bulwark of the empire, and the reftorer of the antient 
military difcipline, recalled him, according to Agathias, 
without fo much as fuffcring him to purfue his late victory- 
over the Hunns ; and upon his arrival at Conftantinople, 
which he deferved to enter in triumph, confined him to 
his houfc, after having, with the utmoft ingratitude, 
deveftcd him of all his authority, honours and employ- 
ments y. The more modern writers pretend, that Jun% 
nian caufed his eyes to be put out, and reduced him to fuch 
poverty, that he was forced to beg from door to door 
In the ftreetsof Conftantinople. But the antient authors allure 
us, that the year following, the emperor, fully convinced of 
his innocence, reftored him to all his employments, which he 

A , . enioved. without anv farther difgrace, to hisflfeath. About 

apaiufl Juib- this time, three or the emperor s cmer officers, viz. Ablavius, 
Marcellus, and Sergius, confpired againft him, upon what 
provocation we know not ; but the plot being difcovered by 
fome pcrfons, whom Ablavius had attempted to draw into 
it, the confpiratois were feized, before they could put their 
defign in execution. Marcellus, after having defended him- 

fu?inian ^ ?' reat rtfolution againft the officers whe were fent 
to arixil him, ftabhed himfelf with his own fword. Abla- 
vius and Sergius were puhliciv executed, and the reft of the 

confpirator* 
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confpirators banifhed z . The emperor efcaped the confpi ra- 
cy ; but did not long outlive it, being foon after carried off 
by a natural, but fudden, death, in the thirty-ninth year of 
his reign, that is, according to the moft probable opinion, 
after he had reigned thirty-eight years, and feven months. 
His public works, the wars which were, in his reign, carried 
on with furprifing fuccefs by his two renowned generals 
Belifarius and Narfes, and the new form which he gave the 
Roman jurifprudence, have deservedly procured him the fur- 
name of Great. Of his public buildings the reader will 
find a diftintt. account in Procopius, who aftures us, that 
there was fcarce a city in his dominions, in which he did not 
erecl: fome ftately edifice, nor a province, wherein he did not 
build or repair fome city, fort, or caflle a . In war he re- 
covered, and reunited to the empire, Africa and Italy, after 
t-hey had been long held, the former by the Vandals, and the 
latter by the Goths, as we mall relate in the hiftory of thefe 
two nations.. In peace he Signalized his reign by many ex- 
cellent laws, but chiefly by the famous code, called from him 
the Juftinian code. In the very beginning of his reign he His 
publimed an edicl:, directed to the fenate of Conftantinople, 
for the compiling of a new code. For this work he chofe 
the moft famous and learned men of his age, at the head of 
whom was the celebrated civilian Tribonianus, who were to 
collecl: into one volume all the conftitutions contained in the 
Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodofian codes, and join 
to them fuch as had been publimed by Theodofius the young- 
er, and the other lawful emperors his fucceflbrs, down to 
Juftinian himfelf. Whatever in thofe laws feemed fuperfiu- 
ous was to be retrenched, with the prefaces 5 their fenfe and 
meaning was to be rendered more clear, and the names of 
the princes who puhlifhed them, the place, the time and the 
perfons to whom they were directed, to be prefixed to each 
conftitution. In this form and method was the new code 
compiled in a little more than a year; fo that it was publim- 
ed in the beginning of the third year of Juftinian's reign, 
with an edict, commanding that code alone to be quoted by 
.pleaders at the bar, and declaring all laws that were not 
contained in it to be of no force or authority. It was di- 
vided into twelve books, and contained the conftitutions of 
filty-four emperors, from Adrian to Juftinian ; whereas the 

Theodofian 
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Theodofian code began with Conftantine.the Great. Juftini- 
an, not fatisfied with the code alone, undertook foon after a 
more noble, and far more difficult work, which was to col- 
lect, and digeft into order, the opinions and anfwers of all 
the celebrated civilians, their remarks and comments on the 
Roman laws, efpecially on die ediclum perpetuum, their dif- 
ferent treaties, &c. in all above two thoufand volumes. This 
hard and crabbed tafk was completed in the . fpace of three 
years by Tribonianus and ftxteen other able civilians, and 
called by the Latins digefta, becaufe the opinions of the an- 
tient civilians were there digefted into order, and by the 
Greeks pande&ae, as containing all the antient jurifprudence. 

Hlspande&c When this great work was near completed, Juftinian ordered 
Tribonianus, Theophilus and Dorodeus to compile, for the 

Hisinfhtute-. b ene fa Q f ^ y 0Ut ^ tne inftitutes, or firft principles of the 
law, which were publifhed about a month before the pan- 
dects b . As many things were found to be wanting in the' 
code, and Juftinian himfelf had, after the publication of it, 
ena&ed feveral laws, in the eighth year of his reign, that is 
in 534, he ordered a fecond code to be made, in which were 
inferred all the conftitutions, about two hundred in number, 
which he had ena&ed fince the publication of the firft, and 
feveral others contained in the former code, either corrected 
or annulled . This fecond code, ftyled de repetita praele&i- 

S r-^rta ° ne > WaS P u ^ mec * ^ ve y ears a ^ ter tne & v &> anc ' at ^ e ^* amC 

prrliiL'lil time a decree, declaring the firft to be of no force, 
and forbidding any conftitutions or laws to be quoted in 
the courts of juftice, that were not contained in the new 
code de repetita praele&ione c . Thus was the flrft code,' in 
a manner, aboliftied, and all authority given to the fecond* 
viz. to that which has reached our times, divided into twelve 
books, and fevcn hundred and feventy-fix articles, contain- 
ing the conftitutions of fifty-four emperors, from Adrian to 
Juftinian. After the publication of the inftitutes, pandects 
and code, Juftinian enacted feveral laws, which were joined 

H ; c nove jk, together in a diftincl: volume, called the novella; conftituti- 
ones. Thefe were publiftied from time to time by Juftinian', 
not in the Latin, excepting fome few, but in the Greek 

tongue* 

* Vide Balduin in Juftinian p. 497. Ritters, in jure Jurtiti. 
in prcrm. c. 1. num. 4. Edmund. Jvleril. ad 50 decif. Jufti&> 
p Itelduin. Ritfen, ibid, 
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tongue, and collected into one volume after bis cfeafh. d . 
Juftinian is not only commended forhis indefatigable care in re- 
forming the Roman jurifprudence, but for his piety, prudence, 
juftice, clemency, and every virtue becoming a perfon in his 
high ftation. As for the fecret hiftory, filled with raoft bit* 
ter invectives againft Juftinian, and the emprefs Theodora, 
it is, by the ableft critics, looked upon as not the work of 
Procopius, but as a fcandalous libel fathered upon that wri- 
ter. It is true, he loaded the people with heavy taxes ; but 
t the money thus raifed was neither hoarded up by him, nor 
applied to the gratification of any unlawful paffion, but em- 
ployed in paying his numerous forces ; in carrying on the 
many wars in which he was engaged ; in repairing the pub- 
lic buildings, and embelliming with ftately edifices the cities 
of the empire. In the latter end of his reign, he feemed to 
countenance the Eutychians, no doubt, at the inftigation of 
the emprefs Theodora, who held their doctrine ; which has 
given occafion to many bitter invactives againft her memory. 
Juftinian may defervedly be called the laft Roman emperor ; 
for in his reign the majefty of the empire feemed to revive, 
but foon vanifhed again, as we (hall fee in the fequel of the 
prefent hiftory. 

d Cujac. 1. viii. obf. c. ult. Balduin. Juftin. p. 573. Rittcrf. 
jnprooem. c. 4. num. 9. 
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The Roman hiftory, from the death of Juftinian 
the Great, to the ckpofing of Irene, and the pro- 
motion of Nicephorus. 

T 0 STINIAN dying without iflue, Juftin, the fon of his 
J'fifter Vigilantia, whom, in his life-time, he had deftgned 
for his fucceflbr, was by the fenate proclaimed emperor, and emperor, 
crowned, with great folemnity, by John patriarch of Con- 
ftantinople. As the people were highly dif;:I - J>d with the 
deceafed emperor, for abolishing ihe ofr. . ? of conful, the 
®sly mark they had left of their antient U'oerty, juftin pro- 

mifetfk 
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mifed to reftore it ; and accordingly took upon him that 
title on the firft of January of the year 5665 diftributing on 
that occafion large fums amongft the people, according to the 
anticnt cuftom. During his confuMhip, the Avari, or Abari, 
a Scythian nation, fent embafladors to demand the penfiori 
formerly paid them by Juftinian ; but the Maffagetes, who 
at this time began to be called Turks, and inhabited the 
country bordering on the Tanais to the eaft, prefling the em- 
peror not to comply with the demands of the Avari, their 
declared enemies, nor take them under his protection, Juftin 
Herefufesto not on ty r ^ufed to pay them the ufual penfion, but threaten-* 
p 2 y the ufual ed to make war upon them, if they offered to difturb the 

th^Avarl P eace °^ ^ e em P' re * ^he coura g e ™& refolution which 
the emperor exerted on this occafion, gave fo great fatisfadi- 
on to the people, that they began to prefer him even to 
Juftinian, who, they faid, had, with the fpoils of his own 
fubje&s, enriched the barbarians, the avowed enemies of the 
empire. But Juftin foon forfeited, by his cruelty, and insa- 
tiable avarice, the good opinion which the people entertained 
He caufes °f him j for the following year, he caufed Juftin his kinfman 
juftin his to be feized in his houfe, and conveyed to Alexandria, where 
lwrnurde'-ed. ^ e was > orders, inhumanly murdered, for no other 

crime but becaufe he was beloved by the people. The em- 
prefs Sophia, niece to the late emprefs Theodora, a woman 
of a cruel, haughty and fufpicious temper, is thought to have 
put him upon this, and feveral other bloody executions e . 
The following year 569, is remarkable for the irruption of 
^■r ^ e Lombards mt0 I ta ty? where they founded a new king- 

iujjV " dom, which continued for the fpace of two hundred years, 
and upwards. But of their wars with Juftin and his fuccef- 
fors, till the total reduction of Italy, and of the kings of the 
Lombards who reigned there from Alboin to Defiderius, 
taken prifoner by Charlemagne, we (hall fpeak at length 
hereafter. Italy was anew difmembered from the empire^ 
and great part of it loft in the reign of Juftin ; but fome 
amends was made for fo great a lofs by the acquisition of 
1 he Perf.u. Perfarmenia, the inhabitants, who were cruelly perfecuted 
revolt".; th- ^ tne P er ^ ians 5 on account of the chriftian religion, which 
Romans' ** they profeffed, making off the yoke, and recurring to the 
protection of the Roman emperor, to whom they fubmitted, 
upon certain articles fworn to by both parties. Cofrhoes, in- 
formed of their revolt, difpatched embafladors to Conftanti- 
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nople, to divert the emperor from efpoufmg their caufe, 
which, he faid, was contrary to the treaties fubfifting be- 
tween the two empires. Juftin, defpifing their menaces, 
refolutely anfwered, that the truce was expired, and that he 
could not deny his protection and affrftance to a brave nation, 
who, profefiing the fame religion with himfelf, were on 
that fcore cruelly perfecuted and oppreffed. Hereupon ThePcr^n* 
Cofrhoes, having with incredible expedition raifed a power- *"- vade the 

. , . , *i . ii- i • » Roman 

ful army, divided it into two bodies, ordering the one to dominions* 
march directly into Syria, under the conduct of Artabanus* 
while he himfelf with the other invaded Mefopotamia. Juf- 
tin in the mean time, utterly neglecting the neceflary prepa- 
rations to oppofe fo formidable an enemy, wallowed in his 
ufual pleafures, till news was brought him, that the Perfians 
had already broken into his dominions. He then difpatched 
Martianus, captain of his guards, into the eaft, but without 
men* money or arms ; fo that he was forced to inrol fuch 
vagabonds, thieves and robbers, as offered themfelves to hint 
in his way. With thefe, however, he furprifed and put to 
flight a fmall body cf Perfians, and elated with that advan- 
tage, however inconfiderable, he had the confidence to fit 
down before Nifibis, the inhabitants, who fcorned to (hut 
their gates, rallying him from the walls, and asking him, 
Whether he had been placed there with his men to watch 
fheep, or befiege the town ? The emperor neverthelefs, 
highly incenfed againft him for protracting, as he (aid, the TlieRomins 
fiege, deprived him of his command, and fent one Acacius *^ u °£ the 
to fucceed him \ which fo difpleafed the officers, who were Nif»!>is« 
well acquainted with the haughty and imperious temper of TheP -rh»n* 
Acacius, that they abandoned the liege, and retired into Vcui 
Svria. In the mean time Artabanus, having palled the Eu- 
phrates, advanced to Anlioch ; but not being able to reduce 
that metropolis, he fat down before Hcraclea, which he took 
by affault, and laid in afhes. From Heraclea, he marched 
to Apamea, which fubmitted upon terms ; but was never- 
thelefs by his orders pillaged and burnt. After the reduction 
of Apamea, he joined the king, who had undertaken the 
fiege of Daras ; which being now carried on withfrefh vi- 
gour, the garrifon was in the end obliged to fubmit, after 
having held out with great refolution and intrepidity for the 
fpace of five months. The lofsof Daras, a place of the uf- 
moft importance, and the wonderful progrefs of the Lom- 
bards in Italy, affected the emperor, now convinced of his 
imprudent conduct, to fuch a degree, that he Wih fJ.'.cd with 
*Vor., XVI. ' Y a kind 
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a kind of madnefs, which rendering him altogether incapa- 
ble of managing the public affairs, Tiberius, by birth a 
Thracian, who had discharged, with great reputation, the 
flrft employments in the ftate, was, by the advice and inte- 
reft of the i-mprefs Sophia, w r ith the unanimous confent of 
the fenate, appointed to govern in his room. Tiberius im- 
mediately difpatched Trajan, a perfon highly efteemed for 
his wifdom and addrefs, to Cofrhoes, with a letter from the 
emprefs Sophia, wherein (lie acquainted him with the mif- 
fortune that had befallen her husband, laid before him the 
deplorable ftate of the empire, and conjured him by all that 
was facrud, to forbear infulting an helplefs woman, or invad- 
ing a weak and defencolefs ftate. She ended her letter by 
putting him in mind cf the humanity formerly fhewn him by 
the emperor Juftinian, who, upon his being feized with a 
dangerous malady, fent the beft phyficians of the em- 
pire to attend him. Cofrhoes was fo fenfibly affected 
with this letter, that looking upon it as highly ungenerous 
to purfue the war, he immediately confented to a truce 
for three years f . The following year 573, the emperor, 
who continued ftill indifpofed, by the advice of the em- 
prefs Sophia, raifed Tiberius to the dignity of Caefar, re- 
signing to him the whole management of affairs, and re- 
ferving for himfelfthe bare name of emperor. Tiberius's firft 
care was to put himfelf in a condition of making head againft 
the Perfians, who, he apprehended, would not fail to invade 
the empire, as foon as the truce was expired. With this 
view he raifed a very numerous and formidable army ; but 
at the fame time endeavoured, by means of his embaftadors, 
to change the truce into a hiring peace, and to eftablifh a 
good underftanding between the two empires. Cofrhoes, 
deaf to all propofals, would not fo much as admit the em- 
baffadors to his pretence, being bent upon recovering Perf- 
armenia ; which accordingly he over-ran upon the expirati- 
on of the truce, committing everv-where unheard-of cru- 
elties, and was already marching to Cappadocia, with a de- 
fign to befiege Csefarea, the metropolis of that province j 
but Juftinian, the brother of Juftin, who had been bafrly 
murdered at Al xandria, as we have related above, meeting 
him at the head of a numerous army, obliged him to venture 
an engagement, in which great numbers of his troops were 
cut in pieces, and the reft forced to fave themfelvcs by a 

precipitou: 
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precipitous and diforderly flight. Cofrhoes was to grieved 
for this overthrow, that he fell fick, and died, after a long 
and glorious reign of forty-eight years. Juftinian in the mean 
time, entering Perfia with his victorious army, continued there^ 
putting all to fire and fword, till the latter end of June, when 
he returned in triumph to the Roman territories &. The 
following year, the emperor Juftin died after Having reigned , ft . n ^ 
fixteen years, nine months, and fome days. He is painted " 
by all the writers of that age as a voluptuous prince, fo ad- 
dicted to his pleafures, as utterly to neglect public affairs ; 
whence the ftate is faid to have fuffered no lefs from his 
inactivity and indolence, than from the tyranny and cruelty 
of any of his predeceffors h . Upon his death, Tiberius, who Tiberiui 
had for fome years governed the empire with an abfolute ^perot. 
fway, was by the fenate and people declared emperor. The 
new prince immediately conferred the title of Augufta upon 
Anaftatia, whom he owned for his wife, to the extreme 
difappointment of Sophia, who, having greatly contributed 
to his preferment, upon a presumption that he Would marry 
her, grew his implacable enemy, when fhe found him mar- Theemprefi 
ried to another, and attempted to raife Juftinian to the em- c ,0 ^rss 
pire. But the plot being feafonably difcovered, the emperor a^infthim- 
caufed all her treafures to be feized, which was the only 
punifhment inflicted upon her ; and depriving Juftinian of 
the command of the army in the eaft, fent Mauritius to 
fucceed him* Mauritius was defcended from an antient Ro- 
man family ; but born in Arebiflus, a city of Cappadocia, 
had ferved in the army from his infancy, and was no lefs 
efteemed for his exemplary piety, and attachment to the or- 
thodox faith, than for his courage and experience in war. 
Upon his arrival in the eaft, he found Hormifda, who had 
fucceeded Cofrhoes in the kingdom of Perfia, obftinately 
bent upon War, and deaf to the advantageous propofals offe- 
red him by the emperor. Hereupon, having drawn together 
his forces, he marched with incredible expedition to the con- 
fines of Perfia, and falling unexpectedly upon the Perfian 
army, commanded by the king in perfon, gave them a total 
overthrow, took their camp, with all the royal plate and J^^l™ 
treafure, which he immediately fent to Conftantinople, and Mauritius, 
made an incredible number of prifoners, who were likewife 
Tent to the emperor, by whofe orders they were richly cloa- 
Y 2 ' thed, 
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thed,and fufrered to return to Perfia, Tiberius hoping, by that 
generous behaviour, to incline the young prince to an accom- 
modation. But Hormifda, determined to purfue the war at 
all events, difpatched his two generals, Tamochofroes and 
Aduafmanes, to the borders, at the head of the moft nume- 
rous army that had been feen for many years in Perfia. Mau- 
. ritius, however, according to the fuccincf. and confufed ao 
ii-cond vlftn- count which Evagrius gives us of this war, gained a com- 
ry, tnkes i*e plete victory over them, difperfed their numerous forces, 
vera) places, t00 ] c f evera j ca ftl es? ftrong~ holds, and towns, enriched his 
army with an immenfe booty, and made fuch numbers of 
captives, as were fufficient to people the iflands and coun- 
tries that had been long uninhabited, and to form armies a- 
gainft other nations at enmity with the empire K Upon his 
return to court, he was received with the greateft demon- 
ftrations imaginable of efteem and affedion by Tiberius, who 
foon after gave him in marriage his daughter Conftantina, 
S^emperor's anc * ra ^ C( ^ him t0 tn e dignity of Casfar ; which was declaring 
d,ughter 3 and him his fucceiTor k . In the mean time, Hormifda, quite dif- 
5s declared heartened after the great lofles he had fuftained, fent embaf- 
Kar ' fadors to fue for peace D which was in the end concluded; 

but not long obferved by that faithlefs prince, as we mall fee 
The Avar! anon. The year following the Avari or Abari, dwelling on 
br.ok n'n the banks of the Danube, made a fudden irruption into 
the ccipuc. Pannonia, under the conduct of their chagan, or king, and 
made themfelves mafters of Sirmium-The chagan, elated with 
this fuccefs, difpatched embafladors to Constantinople to de- 
mand the annual penfion, which the emperor had neglecled 
to pay the year before, and befides an immenfe fum by way 
of intereft. But Tiberius, highly provoked at the arrogance 
of the embafladors, inftead of complying with their exorbi- 
tant demands, ordered his troops to take the field. The Avari, 
not caring to venture an engagement, retired beyond the 
Danube, watching an opportunity of invading anew the Ro- 
Tiberiusdits. rnan territories ! . The year following, that is, according to 
the moil probable opinion, in 586, died the emperor Tibe- 
rius, after having reigned four years alone, and three years 
and eleven months with Juflm. All the antients fpeak of 
him as a prince of extraordinary abilities, and one who prov- 
y v . ed a true father to his people. Some time before his death, 
fiUu-Joh in. he had cauftu Mauritius to be declared emperor, in the pre- 

fence 
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fenceof John the patriarch of Conftantinople, of all the nobility 
and the chief citizens, as aperfon the beft qualified in the whole 
empire for that high ftation. Hormifda, king of Perfia, no 
fooner heard of the death of Tiberius, than he broke into 
the empire at the head of a numerous and powerful army, 
pretending that the peace he had lately concluded with Tibe- 
rius was no longer binding. Againft him the emperor dis- 
patched one John aThracian, who at firft gained fome fmall 
advantages over the enemy ; but being foon after defeated, 
he was recalled, and Philippicus, who had married the em- 
peror's filter, fent in his room. The new general was atten- e .^^ M 
ded with better fuccefs ; for having engaged, the Perfians, phUippiaw 
who, encouraged by the predictions of their magi, and con- 
fiding in their numbers, advanced to the battle as to a certain 
triumph, he obliged them to retire with great lofs to their 
camp. The next morning the Perfians renewed the fight, 
but were again defeated with a far greater lofs than they 
had fuftained the day before. After this victory, Philip- 
picus detached Heraclius, iRs lieutenant, with part of his 
army, ordering them to enter and lay wafte the enemy's 
country. The Perfian general, named from his office Car- 
dariga, being informed by fome deferters that the Roman who is 
army was divided, rallied his forces > and falling in the ckfotwi by 
dead of the night upon Philippicus, put him to flight, and took thcm inh * 
a great number of prifoners. Heraclius, in the mean time, tuin * 
having pafTed the Tigris, laid wafte the country far and wide, 
made himfelf mafter of feveral ftrong-holds, and then return- 
ed, loaded with booty, to Philippicus, who was drawing all 
his forces together with a defign to retrieve the reputation 
of the Roman arms with fome remarkable exploit. But 
in the mean time the emperor, being informed of his late 
mifconducT:, ordered him to refign the command of the 
army to Prifcus, and return to Conftantinople, Prifcus 
was an officer of great courage and experience ; but as he 
was univerfally abhorred by the foldiery, on account of his 
feverity and imperious temper, a few days after his ar- ^J^f*!^ 
rival, they rofe up in a general mutiny againft him, plun- j 
dered his tent, and would have cut him in pieces, had he not i 
faved himfelf by a timely flight, and taken refuge in the 
neighbouring city of EdefTa. Upon his retreat the muti- 
neers obliged Germanus, governor of Phoenicia, to take 
upon him the command oft the army, which he had not 
held long, before the emperor, informed of the mutiny, 
lint Philippicus again into the eaft to bring them back to 
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their duty. Germanus was for refigning the command 
to him - s but the mutinous foldiery openly declaring they 
would obey no other leader, he was forced, both againft 
his own will and the emperor's, whom he was unwilling 
to difoblige, to continue in the poft to which they had raif- 
ed him. In the mean time, the Perfians, taking advantage 
_ ^ „ of thefe disturbances, broke into the empire, deftroying every 
c"e e by thln Z Wltn nre ^ fword. But Germanus, marching a- 
CemunLs. gainft them, engaged them, according to Evagrtus, with 
fuch fuccefs, that fcarce one was left alive to carry the 
news of their defeat into Perfia m . Not long after this 
victory, the mutiny was at length appeafed, after it 
had lafted a year and upwards, by Gregory, bifhop of 
The mutn -Antioch, a perfon greatly beloved and revered by the 
apprai'ed by foldiery for the fanclity of his life, and the kindnefs he 
Gregory, had on feveral occaficns (hewed them. Moved by his 
AniiLl! tears anc * e ^ oc l uerice 3 tne y Submitted in the end to Philip- 
picus, who, after having publifhed a general acl: of ob- 
livion, marched without lofs fgf time againft the Perfi- 
ans, whom he defeated in a pitched battle, in which the ge- 
neral himfclf, by name Marazas, and almoft the whole 
army, were cut in pieces, only two thoufand two hundred 
of fo great a multitude having efcaped the general daugh- 
ter n . The fame year, the city of Antioch was once more 
almoft utterly deftroyed by a drendful earthquake, in which 
above thirty thoufand perfons were either buried under the 
ruins, or fwal lowed up by the earth °. The following year 
s 588, Sittas, one of the citizens of Martyropolis, having be- 
ritf^J-uT' tra y cc ^ ti' 1 ^ important place to the Perfians, Philippicus early 
C mmcntV in the fpring laid fiege to it ; but not being able to reduce it, 
]ls * he was recalled, and Commentiolus appointed to command in 

his room, who failing upon the Perfians foon after his arrival, 
gained a complete viclory over them, made himfelf mafrer of 
a caftle called Ochas, built on an high rock over-againft Mar- 
tyropolis, and from thence fo annoyed the garrifon with his 
warlike engines, that they were in the end obliged to fubmit, 
and deliver up the place. Hormifda, afcribing the bad fuc- 
cefs of his arms to the cowardice of his general, by name 
Barames, deprived him of his command, fending him at the 
fame time the habit of a woman, as more becoming him 
than the military attire. Barames, to revenge this affront, 
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confpired againft Hormifda, who was univerfally hated on 
account of his cruelty ; and having eafdy gained over the 
greater!: part of the army, and amongft the reft Ferrochanes, 
who had been fent to command in his room, he fell upon 
the king with the other confpirators, and pulling him down Horm;rda 
from his throne, tore the diadem from off his head, and fcWofPerfia 
conveyed him under a ftrong guard to the public prifon. depofed, and 
The next day the nobility, whom he had provoked with his ^ t n £ ^J d h t 1 * 
cruelties, ordered his wife, and one of hisfons, to be fawed the throne* 
afunder in his prefence ; and then putting out his eyes, they 
threw him into a dungeon, where he was treated with great 
humanity by his eldeft fon Cofrhoes, whom the rebels had 
raifed to the throne. But the depofed king, not able to bear 
fo great a change, inftead of acknowledging the kindnefs 
(hewn him by his fon, who dared not releafe him, trampled 
under foot whatever was fent him ; which provoked Cofrhoes 
to fuch a degree, that in the tranfport of his paflion he cau- 
fed him to be beaten to death. Though the Perfians abhor- 
red Hormifda, yet the ave'rfion they conceived againft Cof- Col - r |, 0M 
rhoes, on account of this unnatural murder, was fo great, driven out, 
that the nobility, people, and foldiery, confpiring againft reftorcd by 
him, drove him from the throne, and obliged him to take Mauntlus " 
refuge in the Roman dominions. Mauritius, touched with 
companion, and reflecting on the uncertainty of all human 
grandeur, received him at Conftantinople with all poflible 
demonftrations of kindnefs, entertained him in a manner 
fuitable to his condition, and having prefented him with im- 
menfe fums, fent him back at the head of a powerful army, 
which, entering Perfia, defeated the rebels in a pitched bat- 
tle, obliged Barames, their ringleader, to take refuge among 
the neighbouring barbarians, and, reftoring the banifhed 
prince to the throne of his anceftors, returned in triumph to 
the Roman territories p. Upon the reiteration of Cofrhoes, 
a profound peace enfued in the eaft, fo that the emperor was 



lately returned from the eaft ; but after feveral battles fought 
with dubious fuccefs, he was in the end obliged to purchafe 
a peace, which, however, the king of the Avari did not 
long obfervc : for entering into an alliance with the Gepidae, 
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the Sclavi, and other neighbouring barbarians, he returned 
the following year, bragging that he would utterly abolifh the 
Roman name, and eftablifh a new empire over all people 
and nations. After he had laid wafte Thrace, he approached 
Conftantinople with his numerous army ; which ftruck fuch 
terror into the inhabitants, that they were for quitting Europe, 
and retiring with their families and effects to Chalcedon, and 
other places in Alia. But the emperor, unmoved at the 
impending ftorm, prevailed upon them not to abandon their 
native country to the furv of the barbarians, afiuring them, 
that heaven would not fufFer the peace, w T hich the chagan had 
confirmed with the moft folemn oaths, to be thus violated 
ObligcJ by a with impunity. The citizens, encouraged by the words and 
pi rue to example of the pious prince, began to prepare for a vigorous 
r\v°n defence : but at this juncture their preparations proved un- 
cwitr>. neceflcuy ; for a violent plague breaking out in the enemy's 
camp, fwept off daily great numbers of them, and among 
the reft feven of the chagan's fons ; which fo terrified the bar- 
barians, that they refolved to abandon the Roman territories^ 
and return beyond the Danube. The chagan, when upon the 
point of departing, offered to fet at liberty the Roman cap- 
tives, of whom he had twelve thoufand, for a very inconfide- 
dcrablefum an head. But the emperor refufing to ranfom 
them, becaufe they had been for the moft part con- 
M-nmt:-'s cerned in the mutiny, which happened in the beginning of 
d -"ind 12 ms re % n ' the chagan, tranfported with rage, put them all to 
rcMic-iy. the {word. This occafioned a mutiny in the army, and a 
great tumult at Conftantinople, where the populace infult- 
ed the emperor in a moft outrageous manner q . The fol- 
lowing year, the A van, under the conduct of their warlike 
king, renewed their ravages, but were in five fucceflive 
battles overthrown by Prifcus, with the lots of above thirty 
thoufand men, and obliged to quit the Roman dominions. 
Prifcus returned to Confhntineple ; but Peter, the emper- 
or's brother, who commanded an armv on the Danube, was 
ordered to crois that river, and winter in the enemy's coun- 
try. This order the foldiers, who had conceived an irre- 
concilable averfion to Mauritius ever iince he refufed to 
ranfom the captives, would by no means comply with, 
Jooking upon it as orfven on purpofe to cxpofe them to new 
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liardfhips. Hereupon a general mutiny enfuing, they de- Th ^ ar ™y 
clared a centurion, by name Phocas, emperor, beftowing nufcdedare 
upon him, with repeated acclamations, the title of Auguftus. Phocas 
News of the revolt of the army, and the promotion of em P eror « 
Phocas, being brought to Conftantinople, the populace, 
ever fond of change, rofe againft Mauritius, who finding 
himfelf abandoned by his guards, embarqued on a fmall Mauritius 
vefTel with his wife and children, propofing to retire in recires ' 
difguife to fome place of fafety ; but being driven back by 
contrary winds, he took refuge' in the church of the mar- 
tyr Autonomus, about an hundred and fifty furlongs from 
Conftantinople. In the mean time, Phocas, arriving with phocas 
his army, entered the city amidft the loud acclamations crowned 
of the populace, and was folemnly crowned in the church ^nftan^ 
of St. John Baptift, with his wife Leontia, by the patri- nop ie. 
arch, after he had promifed to maintain the rights of the 
church, and to defend the faith of the councils of Nice and 
Chalcedon. The following days he exhibited public fports, 
during which warm difputes arifing between the two 
factions, viz. the blue and the green, Phocas fent his 
guards to appeafe the tumult, who having ufed rough- 
ly a tribune of the blue faction, thofe of the fame party, 
threatening the emperor, cried out, that Mauritius, who 
would do them juftice, was not yet dead. This awakened JJj^^J. 
the jealoufy of the tyrant, who thereupon immediately orde- h " s children 
red Mauritius to be dragged from his afylum to Chalcedon, put to death, 
where, by the tyrant's orders, five of his children were 
firft inhumanly murdered in his prefence, and then he him- 
felf beheaded. He beheld the death of his children with 
fuch firmnefs and chriftian refignation,as can hardly be match- 
ed in hiftory, frequently repeating the words of the royal 
prophet, jfu/l art thou, 0 Lord> and righteous hi all thy 
judgments ; nay, he was fo far from uttering any complaints, 
that the woman, who was charged with the care of his 
little children, having concealed one of them, and placed 
her own in his room, the emperor would not fufFer this 
kind fraud to take place, but difcovered it to the executi- 
oners. The heads of the emperor and the young princes 
were for fome days left expofed to public view, and then 
buried with the bodies near the tomb of St. Mamas r . Such 
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was the end of Mauritius, after he had lived fixty years, and 
Ths emne- reigned fixteen years, three months and fome days s . The 
-rcr '.brother, tyrant, not fattsfied with the death of Mauritius, caufed 
o"h-rt V mur- P etcr ^ s ^ rot ^ er 5 Commentiolus, who had the chief com- 
dircr. h y mand of the army, George the fon of Philippicus, and 
phocas. Praefentinus, an officer of great diftinction, and much attach- 
ed to the family of the deceafed emperor, to be inhumanly 
mafiacred. Theodofius, the eldeft fon of Mauritius, had 
been fent by his father in the beginning of the troubles to 
folicit fuccours from Cofrhoes, whom he had reftored to the 
throne of his anccftors ; but before the young prince reached 
the confines of the empire, he was feized, and executed 
at a place called Leucacta, at a fmall diftance from Nicaea 
inBit'wnia { . 

Phocas, thus proclaimed and acknowledged at Conftan^ 
pie, fent, according to cuftom, his own image, and that 
of his wife Leonth, to Rome, where they were received, 
in the month ot April of the prefent year 603, with loud and 
joyful acclamations, the people there being highly incenfed 
againft Mauritius, on account of the cruel exactions of the 
exarchs, and his other minifters in Italy, Gregory, fur- 
named the great, then biihop of Rome, caufed the images 
to be lodged in the oratory of the martyr Csefarius, 
and wrote letters to the new emperor, congratulating him 
upon his advancement to the throne, winch he faid was 
effected, by a particular providence, to deliver the peo- 
ple from the innumerable calamities and heavy oppreffions, 
, under which they had long groaned ;| . Had we no other cha- 
clurader. racier of Phocas and Leontia, but that which has been con- 
veyed to us in Gregory's letters, we mould rank him amongft 
the bell: princes mentioned in hiftory. But all other writers 
paint him in quite different colours ; and his actions, tranf- 
mitted to us by feveral hiftorians, evidently fpeak him a moft 
cruel and blood- thirfty tyrant. He was of middling ftature, 
fays Cedrenus w , deformed, and of a terrible afpecf. : his hair 
was red, his eye-brows met, and one of his cheeks was 
marked with a fear, which, when he was in a paflion, grew 
black and frightful: he was greatly addicted to wine and wo- 
men, Mood- thirfty, inexorable, bold in fpeech, aftrangerto 
Ths calami- companion, in his principles an heretic. His wife Leontia 
tic% „r h's was no better than he ; in their reign therefore, continues 
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the fame writer, the unhappy people were overwhelmed with 
all manner of calamities, both public and private; great num- 
bers of people were fwept off either by famine or peftilence; 
the earth refufed her fruits in feafon; the winters were fofe- 
vere, that the feas were frozen, and the fim deftroyed. He 
endeavoured in the beginning of his reign to gain the affections 
of the people by celebrating the circenfian games with ex- 
traordinary pomp, and distributing on that occafion large fums 
amongft the people; but finding that, inftead of applauding, 
they reviled him as a drunkard, he ordered his guards to fall 
upon them, who wounded fome, killed others, and feizing 
great numbers of them, dragged £hem to prifon : but the po- 
pulace rifing, fet them at liberty, and thenceforth conceived He is hated 
an irreconcileable averfion to the tyrant x . The death of by tIle P eo P le * 
Mauritius was no fooner known in the eaft, than the cele- 
brated Narfes, who at that time commanded the troops quar- 
tered on the frontiers of Perfia, revolted ; and feizing on the ^^j" 
city of Edefia, eafily perfuaded Cofrhoes to join him, in or- 
der to depofe the tyrant, and revenge the death of a prince, 
to whom he was indebted for his crown. Cofrhoes, upon 
the firft invitation, entered the Roman territories at the head 
of a mighty army, and over-ran without oppofition all Mefo- 
potamia. Hereupon Germanus was fent into the eaft ; hut 
Narfes meeting him not far from Edefia, engaged him, and £ nd i? ^ its 
put him to flight. Germanus dying a few days after of a fc n [™g"toft 
wound he received in the engagement, Leontius, who was h.:-.i. 
fent to fuccced him, having upon his arrival, fuffered himfelf 
to be furprifed by Narfes, was in like manner defeated, and 
his army difperfed ; which provoked the tyrant to fuch a de- 
gree, that he not only recalled him, but ordered him to be 
led about in chains, expofing him thus to the outrages and in- 
fults of the populace. Phocas, defpairingof iuccefsfo long 
as Narfes continued in the Perfian interefl^ left no ftonc un- 
turned to gain him over ; but after he had in the end, with 
the moft folemn oaths, and repeated aflurances of indemnity 
and favour, perfuaded him to return home, he no fooner had Phocas gims 
him in his power, than, unmindful of his promifes and en- " v t er '"^ : «» 
gagements, he caufed him to be burnt alive, to the great - r 3ers S burnt* 
grief and difiatisfa&ion of the Romans, by whom he was in alive, 
a manner adored on account of the eminent fervices he had 
rendered the empire, and to the no lefs latisfaclion of the 
Perfians, who dreaded the very name of Narfes, and bcftdcs 
Were highlv provoked againft him for his havinglately forfaken 
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them r . Though deflitute of fo renowned a leader, thev 
purfued the war with great vigour, over-ran this year all Me- 
sopotamia and Syria ; and having committed every-where 
enormous cruelties, returned home with an immenfe booty, 
without meeting with the leaft oppofition. Phocas finding 
himfelf univerfally hated by the people on account of his cru- 
elties at home, and the advantages gained by the enemies of 
the empire abroad, to ftrengthen and fecure his authority by 
alliances with the noWlitv, in the fifth year of his reign, that 
is, in 607, married his daughter Domitia to Prifcus, a patri- 
cian, and captain of the guards. But in the magnificent 
fhews that were exhibited on occafion of the nuptials, the 
people having fainted the bride and bridegroom with the title 
of AugufH, the jealous emperor ordered Theophanes and 
Th» cmpe- Pamphylus, who fuperintended the fports, and had expofed 
tor's crwJty. ^ Q images of Prifcus and Domitia, without any evil defign, 
to be beheaded in the circus; and would have likewife put 
Prifcus to death, had not the people interpofed in his behalf 2 . 
The jealoufyof the tyrant being thus awakened, one Pero- 
nia, who was privy to all the fecrets of Conftantina, the wi- 
dow of Mauritius, informed the emperor, that fhe maintained 
a p; ivate correspondence with Germanus, a man of great au- 
thority in the former reign, with a defign to raife her foil The- 
odufius, whom fhe believed frill living, to the empire. Here- 
upon Conftantina was immediately feized, and being put to 
Cfinftantina, the rack, confeffed, thatRomanus, by rank a patrician, was 
with her privy to the confpiracy. Romanus difcovered upon the rack 
an7rnT 3 ' fcver-.il others, and among the reft Theodorus, prefecf. of 
others, put the cad, Helpidius, John, Ziza, and many other perfons of 
•oUeath. great tliftinclion, who were all, by the emperor's orders, put 
to death, together with Romanus and Germanus, the tyrant 
not fparing "even the daughter of the latter. As for Con- 
ftantina, {he was carried to the place where her huiband had 
been put to death five years before, and there publicly exe- 
cuted with her three daughters a . The jealoufv of the fufpi- 
cious tyrant being heightened by thefe difcoverics, incredible 
multitudes of perfons of all ranks were daily dragged to pri- 
fon, which hv that means was fo Clouded, that great num- 
bers died dailv fi located with the flench and noifomnefs of 
the place, till a pious matron, touched with companion for 
the unhappv persons detained there, yielded her houfe adjoin- 
ing to it to' enlarge it b . While Phocas thus raged at homes 
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Cofrhoes in the eaft laid wafte without oppofition Syria, 
Paleftine and Phoenicia, putting all to fire and fword; and p 7 a " e ft; nean j 
the following year having put to flight the troops that were Phoenicia 
fent againft him, he entered Galatia, and committing dread- over -™ n 
ful ravages both in that province, and in Paphlagonia, ad- the Perfian:u 
vanced as far as Chaleedon c . In the mean time Phocas, 
inftead of protecting his people againft any implacable and 
inful ting enemy, raged with greater fury than Cofrhoes him- 
felf; for this year, the fixth of his reign, he not only put to 
death all thofe who were any-ways related to Mauritius, but 
caufed.Commentiolus, governor of Thrace, and one of the 
beft officers of the empire, with feveral other perfons of great 
diftin£tion, to be inhumanly murdered. Thefe cruelties a- 
larmed Prifcus, fon-in-law to the tyrant, who, apprehending 
fooner or later the fame fate, refolved by fome means or other 
to provide for his own fafety, and to rid the world of fo great 
a plague. Accordingly, being informed that Heraclius, go- p <f 
vernor of Africa, was privately carrying on a confpiracy in fpires^agaf^lft 
that province, inftead of difcovering it to his father-in-law, the emperor, 
he drew over the chief men in the fenate to the party of the 
confpirators, and at the fame time dispatching perfons, in 
whom he could confide, to Heraclius, advifed him to fend* 
without lofs of time, his fon Heraclius, and Nicetas, the 
fon of Gregoras his lieutenant, with what forces he could 
fpare, to fupport the people and nobility, who were ready to 
revolt d . Phocas, in the mean while, not apprized of the 
danger that threatened him, difpatched Bonofus, whom he had 
lately appointed count of the eaft, with a confiderable army to 
make head againft the Perfians; but while he was on his march, 
he received frefh letters from the emperor, enjoining him to haft- 
en to Antioch, where the Jews, rifing againft the chriftians,had ^ n infur- 
maftacred great numbers of them, and among the reft Ana- region of 
ftafius, the celebrated patriarch of that city, whofedead bo- ^iich!** 
dy they had ignominioufly dragged thro' the ftreets, and in- 
fulted in a molt outrageous manner. Bonofus having at- 
tempted in vain to appcafe the tumult by fair means, fell up- 
on the mutineers fvvord in hand, cut great numbers of them 
m pieces, and drove the reft out of the city e . Thus was th« 
tumult fupprefTed at Antioch ; but at the fame time far great- 
er diforders happened at Conftantinople, where the people, *; tumult at 
reviling the emperor at the public (hews for his cruelty, n 0 !!j^" m " 
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drunkennefs and debaucheries, provoked him to fuch a degree, 
that, tranfported with rage, he caufed feveral of them to be 
feized, who were either beheaded on the fpot, or by his or- 
ders thrown headlong into the Tea ; which fo enraged the 
reft, that they fet fire to the palace, and the public prifon j 
by which means thofe who were detained there made their 
efcape. The tyrant's own court growing at length tired of 
him, a confpiracy was formed againft him by thofe in whom 
he moft confided. The chief authors of it were Theodorus, 
A confpiracy a Cappadocian, the praefcftus prsetorio, Helpidius, who had 
againft the the care of the warlike engines, and Anaftafius, the comes 
Xmcd. l ar giti° num ' Thefe, with feveral others of great authority 
near his perfon, agreed to fall upon him in the hippodrome ; 
but the confpiracy being difcovered by Anaftafius, the em- 
peror ordered all thofe who had been privy to it, Anaftafius 
himfelf not excepted, to be put to death f . Phocas efcaped 
this danger; but the following year 610, the eighth of 
his reign, he was overtaken by the bloody doom he 
Heraclius had long deferved. For Heraclius, the fon of the go- 
protiaimad vernor 0 f Africa, who bore the fame name, taking up- 
Afm-aT m on him the title of emperor, and being acknowledged as 
fuch by the people of Africa, failed from thence with a migh- 
ty fleet, and a powerful army on board, for Conftantinople, 
while Nicetas marched thither by the way of Alexandria and 
the Pentapolis. Heraclius fteered his courfe to Abydus, where 
he was received with great demonstrations of joy by feveral 
overcome in P er ^ ons °f ran ^> wno na< ^ Deen banilhed by Phocas. From 
afea-fight,is Abydus he failed to Conftantinople, where he engaged and 
dpjofed and utterly defeated the tyrant's fleet. Phocas took refuge in the 
put to death. p a ] ace . ^ ut one Photinus, whofe wife he had formerly de- 
bauched, purfuing him with a party of foldiers, forced the 
gates, dragged the cowardly emperor from the throne, and 
having ftripped him of the imperial robes, and cloathed him 
with a black veft, carried him in chains to Heraclius, who 
commanded firft his hands and feet, then his arms and privy 
parts, and at laft his head, to be cut off. The remaining 
part of his body was delivered up to the foldiers, who burnt 
it in the forum. We are told, that Heraclius having re- 
proached him with his evil adminiftration, he anfwered with 
great calmneis, It is incumbent upon you to govern better z . 
Such was the deferved end of this cruel and bloody tyrant* 
after he had reigned feven years and fome months. Upon 
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his death, Heraclius was with loud acclamations proclaimed Heraclius^ 
emperor ; .and being crowned by Sergius, the patriarch of emperor.* 
Conftantittople, he placed the imperial crown on the head 
of Fabia, thenceforth called Eudocia, the daughter of Roga- 
tus, an African, who had been formerly bethrothed to him. 
Heraclius was defcended of a noble and opulent family in 
Cappadocia, of a majeftic afpecl, well (killed in the art of 
war, courageous, and able to bear the fatigues attending a 
military life. The people, who had long groaned under the 
tyrannical yoke of his predeceftbr, were highly pleafed with 
the change : but their joy was fomewhat allayed by difmal 
tidings from the eaft, where the Perfians made them- xhePerfkn* 
felves mafters of Edefia and Apamea, and penetrating mike ihe<n- 
as far as Antioch, cut off almoft to a man a body of ^^ srs 
Romans, who attempted to flop them, committing every- c U , S4 
where, without controul, moft dreadful ravages, and un- 
heard-of cruelties. Heraclius, to anfwer the expectation the 
world had conceived of him, caufed new levies to be made 
throughout the empire, the old corps being fo entirely exhau- 
fted, that, of the many thoufands who had feven years before 
revolted from Mauritius, and declared for Phocas, only two 
foldiers were now living, the reft being cut off, fays Cedre- 
nus, by the avenging hand of providence, for their treachery 
to their lawful prince h . The new raifed troops were fenC 
into Cappadocia under the command of Crifpus, who never- 
thelefs could not prevent the Perfians from over-runing that 
province the following year, and making themfelves mafters 
of Cxfareaj which they facked, and laying wafte both that 
province and Armenia, returned home loaded with booty, 
and carrying with them an incredible number of captives 1 . Ravage 
On the third of May of the fame year 61 1, the emprefs Eu- 
docia was delivered of a fon ; but fhe died foon after, and 
was interred with extraordinary pomp. The fon was called 
Heraclius, and afterwards Conftantine the younger k . • He- 
raclius, not finding himfelf in a condition to reftrain the Per- 
fians by force of arms, difpatched embafTadors to Cofrhoes, 
offering to pay him a yearly penfion, and to conclude a peace 
iipon his own terms. But Cofrhoes, deaf to all propofals, 
fent the next year a formidable army into Syria, under the 
conduct of Rifmizusj who, after having ravaged without 
oppofition that country, broke into Paleftine, and took the 
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Over-run city of Jerufalem, where they committed unheard of cruel-- 
PaSin^ t ^ es# They are faid to have fold ninety thoufand chriftians to 
And take the Jews, who purchafed them, not with a defign to ufe them 
JeruMam. as flaves, but to vent their inveterate hatred, and implacable 
rage againft the chriftians, by racking them with all the tor- 
ments cruelty itfelf could invent. Zacharias, the patriarch, 
was carried intoPerfia, with animmenfe booty, and paitof 
the crofs, as was believed, on which our Saviour fuffered 
The fame year Heraclius married Martina, his brother's, 
daughter, and caufed her to be crowned with the ufual pomp 
by Sergius, the patriarch of Conftantinople m . To this in- 
ceftuous marriage Zonaras and Cedrenus afcribe all the cala- 
mities that afterwards befell him. The following year the 
Perfians over-ran all Egypt, took and pillaged the city of A- 
lexandria, and advancing from thence, as they met with no 
oppofition, into Africa, laid fiege to Carthage ; but not be- 
ing able to reduce it, they returned unmolefted into Perfia, 
carrying with them infinite numbers of captives, and the 
fpoils of the feveral provinces through which they pafTed \ 
Heraclius, who continued all this time at Conftantinople, 
where he created his fon Conftantine Gefar, and gave the 
title of Augufta to his daughter, being well apprifed, that he 
had not fufficientflxength to make head againfr fo formidable 
an enemy, fent once more embaffadors to Cofrhoes, putting 
him in mind of the kindnefs formerly fhewn him by Mauri* 
tius, and offering to conclude a lafling peace with him upon 
what terms he himfelf mould judge reafonable. But Cof- 
Cofrhoeswill rhoes, elated with hisfuccefs, and aiming at nothing lefsthan 
hearken to ^ utter deftruclion of the Roman name, returned the em' 
k ' baffadors the following blafphemous anfwer ; Let your ma- 
iler know, that I will hearken to no terms, till he has, with 
all his fubjec~ts, renounced his crucified God, and adored the 
fun, the great god of the Perlians*. Heraclius, by this im- 
pious and infulting anfwer, awaked as it were from a lethar- 
gy, concluded a peace with the chagan or king of the Ava- 
ri ; and having, with the confent of the clergy, coined into 
money the gold and filver veffels belonging to the churches, 
as the treafury was quite drained, he raifed a powerful army, 
^-" c a mS eonfifting not only of Romans, but of Hunns y Avari, and 
powerful other barbarous nations. With thefe forces he refolved to 
arm y* march in perfon againft Cofrhoes °, and accordingly having 
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appointed his fon to govern in his abfence, and under him 
Sergius the patriarch, and the patrician Bonus, a perfon of 
great wifdom and experience, he fet out from Conftantino- He marches 
pie the day after Eafter, training on his march fuch of his m pei ' on , 
men as were raw and unexperienced. In the mean time p cr fiaos. 
Saes, the Perfian general, who had ravaged all Cappadocia, 
taken by ftorm the city of Ancyra, and penetrated as far as 
Chalcedon, hearing that Heraclius was advancing with a 
mighty army, fent deputies to him to invite him to an inter- 
view, which he hoped, faid the treacherous Perfian, would 
end in a lafting peace between the two empires. The em- 
peror complied with his requeft ; and believing him in earn- 
eft, fent feventy perfons of diftin£tion on an embafty to the { 
king of Perfia. But thefe the Perfian general, with the ut- eryofTh-ir* 
moft treachery, loaded with chains, and carried them thus general, 
bound into Perfia, where they were thrown into prifon, and 
treated with great inhumanity by Cofrhoes. Saes met with 
the punifhment his treachery deferved ; for the king) highly 
provoked againft him for having feen the Roman emperor, 
and not brought him away prifoner with the reft, caufed him 
to be flayed alive °. One Sarbaras was appointed to com- 
mand in his room, who entering Afia at the head of a nume- 
rous army, made a dreadful havock in that province. Hera- 
clius, i n the mean time, bent his march to the confines of 
Armenia j and having put to flight a party of Perfians, who 
guarded the {freights leading into that province, he purfued 
his rout towards Pontus. As the year was far fpent, the Per- H, n cli'us 
fians, imagining he defigned to take up his winter quarters i-^des 
in Pontus, withdrew to theirs \ which they had no fooner f^'j (i a t ^ 
done, than Heraclius broke into their territories, deftroying viftory! 
all before him with fire and fword. This fudden irruption 
obliged the Perfians to quit Cilicia, which they had entered, 
and haften to the defence of their own country. Heraclius, 
apprifed of their approach, drew together his men difperfed 
about the country, and offered them battle, which they rea- 
dily accepted, but were entirely defeated, the Romans re- 
maining mafters both of their camp and baggage. The 
emperor being, by the feafon, that was already far ad- 
vanced, prevented from purfuing the advantages of this vict- 
ory, put his forces into winter-quarters, and ret urned him - 
fclf to Conftantinople p . The following year CofnVvs 
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Cent early in the fpring Sarbarazas or Sarmanazaris to lay 
wafte the Roman provinces, which obliged Heraclius to 
quit Constantinople, and haften into the eaft. Upon his ar- 
rival in Armenia, he difpatehed embafladors to Cofrhoes 
with new propofals for an accomodation ; which being by 
the Perfian monarch rejected with great pride and arrogance, 
he invaded Perfia anew, took feveral towns, which he levell- 
ed with the ground, and ravaged the country without con- 
troul. Being informed, that the king lay encamped with for- 
ty thoufand chofen men near the city of Gazacum or Gaza- 
cotis, he directed his march thither with a defign to furprize 
him. But Cofrhoes, receiving timely notice of his approach, 
Put? Cofr ^ n ^ ea ^ °f making the neceflary preparations to receive him, 
hoes to° " hetook himfelf to a precipitous flight. Upon his retreat, the 
flight. emperor entered Gazacum without oppofition, where he is 
faid by Theophanes and Cedrenus to have found the im- 
menfe treafures of Crsefus, king of Lydia, which he feized ; 
and having fecured them, with the many rich ornaments 
of a celebrated temple of the fun, he fet fire to the city, 
Ravages the anc * marcn ^ n g Wlt ^ an * P°^i^ e expedition in purfuit of the 
Perfian* 6 king, he arrived at Thebatman, where Theophanes places 
dominions the above-mentioned temple ; and laying wafte the coun- 
ftverJ^aces tr * es tnrou &h which he pafied, continued his march to the 
' frontiers of Media. But the fummer being far fpent, he 
thought it advifeable to give over the purfuit. Accordingly 
having fet apart three days to return public thanks for the 
fuccefs of this glorious campaign, and implore the further 
protection of heaven, he opened the book of the gofpels, 
purfuant to a cuftom which began to obtain about this time, 
and imagining he was enjoined there to winter in Albania, 
he directed his march to that province. In his retreat the 
Perftans, deftrous of recovering the immenfe booty which 
he carried with him, fell often upon his rear, but were con* 
ftantly repulfed with great lofs. As the weather proved very 
An inftawc fevere, and the captives, fifty thoufand in number, were 
^ at j^ s ° od more affected with it than the reft, as being accuftomed to 
a warmer climate, the good-natured emperor ordered them 
all to be releafed without ranfom, giving them leave to re- 
He gains turn unmoleftcd to their respective countries q . The fol- 
grf-ac advan- lowing campaign proved no lefs fuccefsful to the Romans, 
thTperfiLs Heraclius, having defeated the enemy in two pitched bat- 
tles, and cut off great numbers of them, with their general 
Sarablaeas, tho' the Lazians and other auxiliaries had fbame- 
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fully abandoned him, and marched home. Encouraged with 
this fuccefs, he took the field next year early in the fpring ; 
and eroffing the Euphrates, made himfelf mafter of Samofa- 
ta, and feveral other places. Sarbarazas, at the head of a 
numerous army, attempted to check the progrefs of his arms, 
but was utterly defeated on the banks of the Sanis. In this 
laid battle the emperor gave fignal proofs of his conduct, and 
perfonal courage. After this victory, Heraclius took up his 
winter-quarters at Sebaftia, placing his troops in the neigh- 
bouring towns. Cofrhoes, tranfported with rage on feeing 
his armies thus fhamefully defeated, feized on the wealth of all 
the churches within his dominions, and, out of hatred to 
Heraclius, raifed a cruel perfecution againft the catholics, 
fparing none but fuch as embraced the doctrine of Nefto- 
rius. At the fame time by his embafladors, he engaged in cofrho<*a 
his caufe the Avari, the Hunns, the Sclavonians, and other flirs up the 
barbarous nations, who, by invading Thrace, and laying barbarianl * 
fiege to Conftantinople, were to divert the emperor from 
purfuing the war in Perfia. Heraclius, apprifed of thefe 
negotiations, tho' carried on with fecrecy, divided his forces 
into three armies, of which one was appointed to defend the 
city of Conftantinople ; the fecond under the conduct of 
Theodorus, the emperor's brother, was to watch the moti- 
ons of Sais, who threatened to invade Afia, while the em- 
peror himfelf led th« third into Lazica, in order to invade 
from thence the Perfian dominions. Purfuant to this plan, 
Heraclius advanced into Lazica, and being there joined by 
forty thoufand Chazari, or, as Cedrenus calls them, eaftem 
Turks, he entered Perfia in the depth of winter ; and meet- 
ing with no oppofition, laid wafte feveral provinces. On the 
other hand the chagan, or king of the Avari, and the other 
barbarous nations in alliance with the king of Perfia, breaking 
into Thrace, committed dreadful ravages there, and in the wh f 
end laid fiege to Conftantinople ; but being in feveral attacks dow ° b ' s f of « 
repulfed by the garrifon, and having loft the flower of their Conftanti- 
army, they thought it advifeable to drop the enterprize and no P le 5 but 
retire. About the fame time Sais, who had under his com- JJ^Jjf w 
mand the flower of the Perfian army received a dreadful f iege . 
Overthrow from Theodorus, who loft but a very fmall num- 
ber of men. The following year 626, Heraclius, invading 
Perfia in the depth of winter, advanced as far as Nineveh, 
where he was met by Razaftes, to whom Cofrhoes, diftruft- 
mg his other generals, had committed the whole management 
©f the war. Hereupon a battle enfuing, the Perfians, after 
Z 2 a% 
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an ofeftinate difpute, were put to flight, and their general 

gjfns^h" T himfelf flam 5 tne Romans having loft on that occafion but 
victories. fifty men ; which the ecclefiaftic writers afcribe to the mira- 
culous afliftanee of heaven. In this battle the emperor be- 
haved with his ufual bravery, having killed three Perfian 
commanders with his own hand r . Cofrhoes, upon the 
news of this defeat, fled to Seleucia on the Tigris, and there 
fh'ut himfelf up with his wives, children and treafures, while 
Heraclius, having now no army to oppofe him, made a 
dreadful havock of the raoft fertile provinces of the Perfian 
dominions, deftroying all with fire and fword. At Diftagerda 
he found the enfigns and ftandards, which at different times 
had been taken from the Romans, and in other places re- 
fcued incredible numbers of Roman captives. In the mean 
time Sarbarazes, to divert Heraclius from ravaging Perfia, 
laid ficge to Chalcedon ; but, after he had continued fome 
time before the place, without being able to reduce it, Cof- 
rhoes fent private orders to Chardarichas, another officer, to 
murder the general, and lead the army back into Perfia. 
One rtf the ^ ut t ^ le king's ^ etter was intercepted, and brought to the em- 
Vcrf\.\n ' peror's fon at Conftanrinople, by whom it was immediate- 
gtmrais \y f en t to Sarbarazas, who thereupon revolted with his whole 
revuii*. armVj About the fame time the king, being taken ill, de- 
clared his younger fon Merdafa his fucceflbr ; which Siroes, 
his eldeft fon no fooner underftood, than he joined Charda- 
richas ; and being affifted by the Roman captives, whom he 
fct at liberty purfuant to the advice given him by Heraclius, 
Cofrhoes he feized on his father, and loading him with chains, threw 
hVon^"' -1 ^ m * nt0 a dungeon, w here he was inhumanly murdered 
puVtnhis' 0 " with Merdafa, and his other children, after he had been, by 
rcom. the orders of his unnatural fon, moft outrageoufly infulted 
Who con- kv all the nobility s . Siroes, thus railed to the throne, con- 
c!uJ»:s:i peace eluded a perpetual peace with Heraclius, upon terms no lefs 
v -' : ' h ! H honourable than advantageous to the empire ; for he reftored 
cmans. ^ ^. iC provinces that had been feized by his predeceflbr, with 
three hundred enfigns, and the wood which was fuppofed to 
have been part of the crofs on which our Saviour died, and 
had been carried by Cofrhoes in triumph from Jerufalem in- 
to Pcrfa. He likewife fet at liberty all the Roman captives, 
and among the reft Zacharias patriarch of Jerufalem A 
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peace being thus concluded, Heraclius returned to Conflan- 
tinople, which he entered in a kind of triumph, being met 
at fome diftance by his fon Conftantius, the patriarch, and 
almoft all the nobility and people, who attended him to the 
palace with fongs of triumph, and repeated acclamations. And 
truly no prince ever deferved better of the empire ; for in the 
fpace of fix years he recovered the feveral provinces which 
had been difmembered from it by the Perfians, fully revenged 
all the indignities offered to the Roman name by that haughty 
nation, obliged their king, and his numerous armies, to fly 
before him, and brought the moft. potent and formidable of 
all the enemies of the empire to fuch a low ebb, that they 
were never afterwards capable of attempting any memorable 
exploit. Thefe things Heraclius performed, though, upon 
his acceffion to the empire, he found it over-run by feveral 
barbarous nations, the exchequer quite drained, the military 
difcipline decayed, and the army confifting of raw and un- 
experienced levies, fcarce deferving the name of foldiers. 
Heraclius, having palled the winter at Conftantinople, in ^"f ^ 8 ck 
the fp ring of the following year 628, took a progrefs to t hVao-". to 
Jerufalem, carrying with him that part of the crofs which JemftLm. 
had been taken by the Perfians fourteen years before. He 
entered the city in great pomp ; and having returned in the 
chief church folemn thanks to the Almighty for the many 
fignal victories he had been pleafed to grant him, and for 
chufing him to refcue that facred pledge out of the hands of 
the enemies of the chriftian name, he reftored it with great 
folemnity to its former place. Upon this occafion was in- 
ftituted the feftival of the exaltation of the holy crofs, 
which is celebrated to this day by the church of Rome on the 
fourteenth of September u . Of the miracles that are (aid to 
have happened on this occafion, the reader will find a parti- 
cular account in Cedrenus, and other ecclefiaftic writers. 
When the ceremony was over, the emperor publifhed an 
edict baniming all the Jews from Jerufalem, and forbidding 
them under fevere penalties, to come within three miles of 
the holy city. From Jerufalem, Heraclius took a farther 
progrefs into the eaftern provinces. Upon his arrival at 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, he received news of the death of 
Siroes, the new king of Perfia, murdered, according to 
fome, by Sarbaras, one of his generals, according to others, 
byjhis own fon Ardefer, who fucceeded him, but was afiafli- 
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nated in- the feventh month of his reign by Barrazas, whom 
the Perfians, a few months after, depofed and put to death, 
raifmg Barahanes, the fon of Cofrhoes, t^ the throne in hi$ 
room. Barahanes, after a fhort reign of feven months, was 
fucceeded by Hormifda, the laft Perfian king of the race of 
^f^byihc Artaxerxes ; for in his reign the Saracens put an end to the 
Saracens. Perfian monarchy, and eftablifhed the kingdom of the Ara- 
bians in its room, as we fhall relate at length in a more pro- 
per place. From Hierapolis the emperor removed to Fdefla, 
where he received embafiadors .'Vom the king of India in 
the eaft, and from Dagobert, king of the Franks, in the 
weft, fent to congratulate him on his late fuccefs a- 
gainft the Perfians, and to court his friendmip and alli- 
ance w . While the emperor continued at EdefTa, Athanafius, 
the patriarch of the Jacobites, a rnan of great addrefs, having 
infinuated himfelf into his favour, brought him by degrees 
H-rrdius to acknowledge but one will in Chrift, which created a dan- . 
embraces the gerous fchifm in the church, and gave rife to warm difputes,'' 
fh^Mtino- & crac ^ us ever a ^ ter maintaining it to the utmoft of his pow- 
thelites. and countenancing the Monothelites, that is, thofe who 

acknowledged but one will in Chrift. This herefy, however, 
did not prove fo prejudicial to the church as the peftilent 
and impious doctrine of the impoftor Mohammed, which 

pJ^rh-^'" was ^ ^ roac ^ e( ^ ' n tne rc *S n °f Heraclius, and by him 
Kiue. ° Offered to takefo deep a root, that his fucceflbrs were never 
able to fupprefs it. The impoftor died this year, the twen- 
ty- fir ft of the reign of Heraclius, and 630th of the chriftian 
sera, after having reduced, with the afliftance of the rab- 
ble, whom he had feduced, and of the Saracens, who had 
joined him, the cities of Mecca and Medina, and part of 
^' ^" c "- Arabia, Heraclius, in the mean time neglecting the affairs of 
Meu.i a:J the fbte, to promote and eftablifh the herefy of the Mono- 
Medina, thelites, which he had lately embraced. Mohammed, who, 
by a double ufurpation, had declared himfelf both the king 
and prophet of the Saracens,was fucceeded by Eububezer his 
kinfman who reduced great part of Perfia, and breaking into 
Paleftine in 632, laid wafte the territory of Gaza, after having 
defeated and cut in pieces the governor of that province, 
Tr ^ 3r; ,. ens with all his troops. The following year Eububezer died, 
rru.^" r;e*i> and was fucceeded by Haumar, who made himfelf mailer of 
r< : }.. t .-;Tir.iir= goftra, and fcveral other cities of Arabia, and gained 2 com- 
fVvtil". p' £te v i& orv over Theodorus, the emperor's brother, fent 
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to oppofe him. Hereupon Heraclius appointed Boanes to 
command in the room of his brother, and at the fame time 
difpatched Theodorus Sacellarius into Arabia. The latter 
was met near Emefa, by the Saracens, under the command 
of Haumar ; but he prudently declined an engagement, be- 
ing informed, that the emperor had enjoined Boanes, who 
lay encamped at Damafcus, to join him. In the mean time 
Heraclius, dreading the iflue of the war, leaving Edma, 
haftened to Jerufalem, and repaired from thence to Conftan- 
tinople, carrying with him the crofs, and what ever elfe was 
of value in the city, which, he feared, would foon fall into 
the enemy's hands. The following year Boanes having They defeat 
engaged the Saracens, was by them entirely defeated, Heaven the Romans, 
itfelf feeming to efpoufe their caufe ; for a violent wind arofe JjJ^J, 
in the beginning of the engagement, which blowing the 
dull in the faces of the Romans, rendered them quite inca- 
pable of managing their arms ; fo that they were driven 
headlong into the Jerinochta, in which river moft of them 
perifhed. After this victory they made themfelves mafters 
of Damafcus ; and advancing from thence into Phoenicia, 
reduced that province without meeting with the leaft oppoft- 
tion. Haumar, encouraged with this fuccefs, took the field 
early next fpring ; and dividing his numerous army into two 
bodies, he fent one to invade Egypt, and led the other in 
perfon againft Jerufalem. They were met upon the borders 
of Egypt by Cyrus, bimopof Alexandria, who, bypromifing 
in the name of the people to pay them 20 "annual penfion of 
Jtwo hundred thoufand denarii, prevailed upon them to fpare 
the country, and retire. This agreement was obferved for 
three years, during which the Saracens never offered to 
moleft the Egyptians. But in the mean time the emperor 
being advifed to break the agreement, one Manuel, by birth 
an Armenian, was appointed governor of Egypt, and fent 
thither with a ftrong body of troops ; fo that the commhTioners 
from the Saracens, when they came at the year's end to 
demand the ufual penfion, were received with contempt and 
difdain by the governor, who told them, that he was not a 
prieft, but a Roman general, at the head of an army, and s 
therefore would not fubmit to fuch ignominious conditions. 
The Saracens, provoked at this anfwer, flew to arms ; and Th?y re*ne 
invading Egypt, put Manuel to flight, and made themfelves '-' sA 
mafters of the whole counTry. The emperor not having 
fufficient ftrength to drive them out, fent Cyrus to them, 
promifing t# ftand to the former agreement, provided they , 
2 4. withdrew 
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withdrew out of Egypt. But the Saracens, refufed to 
quit upon any terms their new conquer! x . The lofs of 
Egypt, which had continued fubject to the empire ever 
fince the time of Auguftus, happened in the twenty-fifth 
year of Heraclius's reign, and 634th of the chriftian aera. 
Egypt being thus reduced, the troops which had been em- 
ployed in that expedition were by Haumar fent into Syria ; 
wmch province they conquered in the fpace of two years, 
making themfeJves matters of all the ftrong holds there, and 
of Antioch itfelf, the metropolis of the eaft. Haumar in 
the mean time entering Paleftine, marched without oppofi- 
tion to Jerufalem, which city he took in 636, after a two 
j-uifiiem years fiege. Thus were the mod wealthy and beautiful pro- 
b: J^J'. 3nd vinces of the empire torn from it by the Saracens, an upftart 
Spleens. C nat i° n 3 hitherto looked upon with a contempt fuitable to 
their original. But of them we {hall fpeak at length in a 
more proper place. Heraclius in the mean time, v/ho wan- 
ted neither courage nor abilities to check the progrefs of this 
new enemy, was fo taken up with unfeafonable difputes 
about religion, with public feftivals and entertainments, that 
he had not time, or perhaps was unwilling, to reflect on the 
dangers that threatened hirrh The eccleilaflic writers look 
upon his lupine and unaccountable fecurity, as a punifhment 
inflicted upon him by heaven for countenancing the Mono- 
thelites, and persecuting the catholics: for, not fatisfied with 
holding the doctrine of thofe heretics himfelf, he endeavou- 
red to eflablifh it m all the provinces of the empire, by the 
Henclius famous edict called ecthefis, or expofition. But, before he 
dies. could put this wicked defign in execution, he died of a drop- 

fy, which was attended with ftrange and unaccountable 
fymptoms. His death happened in the month of May, after 
he had reigned thirty years, and fome months y . 

Heraclius was fucceeded by his fon Conflantine, who 
died after a fhort reign of feven months, poifoned, as was 
fuppofed, by his ftep-mother Martina, to make room for 
her own fon Heracleonas ; who was accordingly proclaimed, 
and crowned with the ufual folemnitv. But he had not beld 
the empire quite fix months, when the fenate revolting, depo- 
sed him ; and after having cut off his nofe, and pulled out 
Martina's tongue, fent them both into banifhment. Pvrrhus, 
the heretical patriarch of Conftantinople, fuppofed to have 
been privy to the death of Conflantine, abandoning his fee, 
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fled into Africa. The fenate having thus delivered the em- 
pire from the ufurper Heracleonas, advanced Conftans, the 
ion of Conftantine, and grandfon of Heraclius, to the throne. 
The firft years of this prince's reign are almoft quite barren of 
events ; for Theophanes, and the other Greek writers, only 
tell us, that, in his fecond year, Haumar began to build a Con{hn( 
temple at Jerufalem ; that in his third happened an eclipfe *>f declared 
the fun, and violent ftorms in hisfixth ; which were looked emperor, 
upon as the forerunners of more violent concuflions : for the 
fame year the Saracens, not fatisfied with Syria, Mefopota- 
mia, Egypt, Phoenicia, Arabia, and Paleftine, broke, like 
a torrent into Africa ; and having defeated the imperial pre- 
feci:, by name Gregory, made themfelves matters of that Africa con- 
fpacious and fruitful country. The following year 648, Ma- quered by the 
hias or Mahuvias, one of their captains, with a great fleet, Saracens * 
fell upon -the ifland of Cyprus ; which he eafily reduced, and 
laid in afhes the city of Conttantia. From Cyprus he failed 
to the ifland of Aradus, which he took, together with the 
city ; and from thence fleering his courfe to Rhodes, made ^ffnTof 
himfelf matter of that ifland, deftroying the famous colo/Tus Cyprus, 
of the Sun, one thoufand three hundred and fixty-fix Aradus, and 
years after it had been fet up by Laches or Chares. It Rh:des * 
had been overturned fixty-fix years after it was e- 
recled, by a violent earthquake, which fhook the whole 
ifland ; and the Rhodians, pretending the prohibition of 
an oracle, had never attempted to erect it anew ; yet 
looking upon the brafs as in a manner facred, they had never 
prefumed to apply it to any other ufe ; but Mahuvias caufed 
it to be broken to pieces, and fold it to a Jewifh merchant of 
Emefa, who, with the metal, loaded nine hundred camels. 
While Mahuvias was thus employed in the ifland of Rhodes, Armenia 
his countrymen, breaking into Armenia, laid watte that l ' u wafte ' 
country far and wide, the emperor in the mean time continu- 
ing idle at Conftantinopl'e, orbufying himfelf only in matters 
of religion, and promoting, as his grandfather had done, the 
doctrine of the Monothelites, which he had imbibed from his 
infancy. His fupine negligence, and unaccountable indo- 
lence, encouraged Mahuvias to make an attempt upon Con- 
ftantinople itfelf. With this view he fitted out a ftrong fleet 
at Tripolis in Phoenicia, and would, in all likelihood, have 
fuceeeded, had he not been prevented by two brothers, both 
chriftians and the fons of a Grecian trumpeter, who having 
found means to break open the public prifon, crouded with 
chriftian captives, with their afliflance killed the ameras, as 
the Saracens called him, or the governor of the place, fet 

fire 
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fire tb the fleet, deftroyed all the naval preparations, and 
then efcaped, in a (hip provided for that purpofe, into the 
Roman dominions. Mahuvias, having with incredible ex- 
pedition fitted out another fleet, failed to Phcenice in Lycia, 
The e w ^ ere he engaged and defeated the imperial navy, commanded 
n rt fieet °y Conftans in perfon, who with much-ado efcaped in dif- 
dtteated. guife to Conftantinople z , whence to retrieve his repu- 
tation, he marched the following year againft the Sclavi or 
Sclavonians, who had feized on that country, which to this 
day is called from them Sclavonia. The emperor defeated 
them in feveral encounters ; but not being able to drive them 
quite out, he returned to Conftantinople, where he found 
cmbaiTadors from the Saracens, now divided among them - 
A peacewith ^ ve3 > come to folicit a peace ; which the indolent and un- 
theSaracens. warlike prince readily granted them, yielding to them the 
many provinces they had feized, upon their paying to him 
and his fucceflbrs, by way of tribute, a thoufand nummi a 
year, with a horfe and a Have. The following year 659, . 
the emperor, looking with a jealous eye upon his brother 
Theodofius, who, on account of his virtue and integrity, 
was the darling of the people, caufed him to be ordained 
deacon, and received the holy cup at his hands; but his fears 
not being yet quite appeafed, he ordered him foon after to be 
»u" e Ts P hTs r murc ' ere 3 i which he had no fooner done, than he was feized 
Mother. with dread and terror, imagining that he faw his brother con- 
ftantly ftanding before him, with a cup of blood in his hand, 
commanding him to quench his inhuman third. Haunted 
and terrified with this imagination, and the remorfe of his 
confcience, he left Conftantinople, where the murder had 
been committed, and repaired to Sicily, refolving to transfer 
the feat of the empire to Syracufe ; but the inhabitants of 
Conftantinople, apprifed of his defign, kept in that metro- 
polis his wife and children. From this time forward he wan- 
dered, like a fecond Cain, from place to place ; but his guilt 
purfuing him whitherfoever he went, he became an objecT: ot 
companion even to his moft inveterate enemies. In the mean 
time Mahuvias, who had caufed his competitor Hali to be 
murdered, and now reigned alone, without any regard to 
the late treaty, fent his fon Izod to lay wafte the Roman ter- 
TKSnraccnsritories, who advancing as far as Chalcedon, and having 
ravage the mac j e himfejf mafter of Amorium, aftrongcity of Phrygia, 
'errkones, l ert a garrifon m the place, and returned with an unmenie 
bo jty to his father. Amorium however, was foon after fur- 
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prifed, and retaken by Andreas, one of the emperor's officers, 
who put all the Saracens he found in the place to the fword. 
During the emperor's ftay in Sicily, a war broke out between 
the Franks and Lombards ; which he looking upon as a fa- 
vourable opportunity of driving the latter out of Italy, fitted Theempe. 
out a mighty fleet, and landing at Tarentum, marched di- ror ' s uafoo 
redely to lay fiege to Beneventum, taking Luceria, and fe- «ikt'ul ex- 
veral other cities belonging to the Lombards, in his way. againft^he 
But Grimoald, duke of Beneventum, marching after a fig- Lombards, 
nal victory over the Franks, to the relief of the place, the 
emperor, raifing the fiege in great hafte, retired to Naples, 
Not long after, a body of twenty thoufand Romans was al- 
moft entirely cut off, with Saburrus their general, by Romo- 
ald the fon of" Grimoald *. After this defeat, the emperor, 
laying afide all thoughts of difpoffeffing the Lombards of that 
part of Italy which they held, took a progrefs to Rome, 
which he entered in great pomp, being met fix miles from 
the city by Vitalianus, bifhop of the place, and his clergy. 
After he had continued twelve days in Rome, and caufed the 
mod remarkable rarities he found there to be removed to 
Conftantinople, he returned to Naples, and from thence to 
Syracufe, where he refided for the fpace of five years, op- 
prefling his people with moft enormous exactions, and even 
plundering the churches of their rich ornaments, and facred 
veflels. Having thus rendered himfelf both odious and con- HIs avaric * 
temptible to all his fubje&s, one Andrew the fon of Troilus, 
refolved to rid the world of fo great a plague; and accordingly He is mur* 
difpatched him in the bath of Daphne at Syracufe, by re- dcr - d « 
peated blows on the head with the velTel that was made ufe 
of to pour hot water upon him. Thus perifhed Conftans II. 
in the twenty-feventh year of his reign, and 668, of the 
chriftian aera. Upon his death, the people of Syracufe pro- 
claimed one Mezizius, by birth an Armenian, who had no 
other qualifications to recommend him to their favour but the 
comelinefs of his perfon. The news of his promotion n» 
fooner reached Conftantinople, than Conftantine, the fon of 
the deceafed emperor, having, with the utmoft expedition, 
equipped a fleet, failed to Sicily ; and having defeated, taken, H'*f<m 
and put to death the ufurper, caufed himfelf to be acknow- p^"^" 5 
ledged emperor in his room a . He muft have continued fome m ade emjL 
time in the weft, fettling the provinces that were ftill fubjecT: ror. 
to the empire there; for we are told by Zonaras, ':hat he was, 
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by the people of Conftantinople, furnamed Pogonatus, be- 
caufe, at his departrue from thence, only a little down ap- 
peared on his chin; whereas he returned with a beard. The 
people of Conftantinople received him, on his return from 
Sicily, with loud acclamations ; but he had not been long in 
the city, when fome, milled by a ftrange notion, that as 
there were three perfons in the trinity, Co there ought to be 
three emperors on the throne, preffed him to take his two 
brothers, Tiberius and Heraclius, for his partners in the em- 
pire. This alarmed the young emperor, who, having got 
the broachers of this new doclxine into his power put them 
to death, and caufed the nofes of his two brothers to be cut 
off, that deformity rendering them incapable of the empire b . 
While thefe things palled at Conftantinople, the. Saracens, 
Several entering Africa, where the people hadinfulted fome of their 
^^^ es by . . ^rrifons committed unheard-of barbarities, and having ra- 
theSaracens.Vaged the country returned with eighty thoufand captives. 
I TJie following year they made a defcent upon Sicily, took 
•ISfjid plundered the city of Syracufe, and over- ran the whole 
ifland, deftroying every thing with fire and fword. They 
laid wafte in like manner Cilicia ; and having palled the win- 
THevbefr e ter at ^ m y rna ' tne y entere d Thrace in the month of April 
Cunftandno- of tne following year 672, and laid fiege to Conftantinople 
p'<?j ltCdf- 3 but were received with fuch vigour and refolution by 
the emperor, who had already, with indefatigable pains, re- 
formed both the court and army, that they thought it advife- 
able to withdraw in the month of .September to Cyzicus. 
However, the enfuing fpring they renewed the fiege, con- 
tinuing thus to attack the city in the fummer, and retire to 
Cyzicus in the winter for the fpace of feven years, fay the 
Greek writers, though from fome of them it appears, that in 
the fourth year of the fiege, a peace was concluded between 
the Romans and Saracens, as we mall relate anon. In this 
long fiege, the Saracens loft incredible numbers of men, and 
many mips confumcd by fca-fire as it was called, becaufe it 
■Rut droct burnt under water, being the invention of one Callinicus, a 
thn .ntcr- native of H'eliopolis in Egypt. The enemy at length defpair- 
Th^r fleet m Z °f f^icccfsj abandoned the enterprize ; but as they were 
fhip-wrcckfc returning home, their fleet was fhipwrecked off the Scylhran 
lh ; !: ; promontory. About the fame time three of the emperor's 
lieutenants, viz. Florus, Petronius, and Cyprianus, gained 
a fignal victory in Syria over Suphianus who commanded there 
a numerous body of Saracens j but loft in the engagement 
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thirty thoufand of his men c . Thefe misfortunes encouraged 
the Mardaites, or Maronitcs to feize on mount Libanus, 
where they fortified themfelves ; and being joined by multi- 
tudes of chrifiian captives flocking to them from all parts, 
they reduced the whole country between mount Taurus and 
Jerufalem, made frequent incurfions into Syria, and fo har- 
raffed and terrified the Saracens, that Mahuvias, not thinking 
himfelf able to contend with them and the Romans at the 
fame time, fent embafTadors to treat of a peace with Con- 
ftantine ; which was in the end concluded upon the following -phev con- 
terms : r. That it mould be inviolably obferved by both elude a peace 
nations for the fpace of thirty years. 2. That the Saracens WJ: ' h ths 
fhould retain the provinces they had feized. 3. That empire " 
they fhould pay yearly, by way of tribute, to the emperor 
and his fuccefTors three thoufand pound weight of gold, fifty 
flaves, and as many choice horfes. This peace was thought 
as affairs then flood, very advantageous and honourable to 
the empire d . It was fcarce concluded, when the Bulgari- The Bul^a- 
ans, leaving their native feats on the banks of the Volga or [^^ace, 
Bulga, whence fome think they took their name, advanced 
as far as the Danube, which they pafTed without oppofition, 
to the number of one hundred thoufand perfons ; and enter- 
ing the territories of the empire, ravaged far and wide the 
countries through which they pafTed. The emperor fent a 
confiderable army againft them ; which being put to flight by 
the barbarians, he chofe rather to conclude a peace, by pro- 
mifingto pay them an annual penfion, than to purfuean ex- 
penfive and doubtful war. The emperor, being now diverted 
by no wars either foreign or domeftic, laboured with inde- 
fatigable pains to eftablifh in the church that peace and tran- 
quillity which reigned in the ftate. In order to this, he afTem- J,^J^j 
bled the fixth general or oecumenical council, which was o- C0UQC u, 
pencd at Conflantinopie on the twenty-fecond of November ' 
of the year 680. In this council, the doctrine of the Mo- 
nothelites was condemned, and by that means tranquillity, in> 
a great degree, reftored to the church, the abettors of that 
doctrine not daring, under a prince who had fo much at heart 
the purity of the faith, to raife difturbances, as they had done 
under the preceding emperors. Conftantine enjoyed the re- 
maining part of his reign in that peace and quiet, which his 
piety, juftice and moderation well deferved, the Saracens re- 
ligioufly obferving the treaty between them and the empire, 
and the Lombards being, by their interline broils, diverted 
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front extending their conquefts in Italy. In the beginning of 
the year 685, he was feized with a lingering diftemper, of 
dies!'""""* which he died in the month of September, after having reigned 

feventeen years and fome months c . 
Juftinian II. He was fucceeded by his fon Juftinian, a youth but 
fixteen years old. With him Abdelmelech, the new 
prince of the Saracens, confirmed the peace made with the 
empire, and at the fame time propofed by his embafladors a 
new treaty, in virtue of which Juftinian was to reprefs the 
Maronites, who by their frequent excurfions from mount 
Libanus, greatly harrafled the Saracens; and Abdelemech 
to pay him for this fervicea thoufand nummi a day, an horfe, 
and a flave. To this treaty the young and unwary prince 
readily agreed, and immediately difpatched Magiftrianus, 
with a chofen body of troops, againft the Maronites, whom 
he overcame, and put out of a condition of molefting the 
Saracens for a long time after. In the fecond year of his 
reign, he marched in perfon againft the Bulgarians, who had 
been allowed to fettle in Lower Maefia, from them after- 
wards called Bulgaria, and without any regard to the treaty 
concluded with them by his father, ravaged their country f 
and took feveral of their ftrong holds. But the Bulgarian^ 
foon recovering from their confternation, drew togethef 
their forces j and falling upon the emperor, drove him out of 
fl'ghtby the tne * r countrv 5 arid obliged him to abandon the place*, and 
Bulgarians, reftore the captives, he had taken. He was attended with 
better fuccefs againft the Sclavi or Sclavonians, whom he de* 
feated in feveral battles ; which encouraged him to bleak 
the treaty he had lately concluded with the Saracens, tho' 
Abdelemech had faithfully performed every thing required of 
him by that agreement, and did all that lay in his power to 
J^keswar p reven t a rupture. At length, finding the emperor obfti- 
Sardcens. nately bent upon a war, he raifed a powerful army, and 
gave the command of it to one of his generals named Mo- 
hammed ; who caufing the articles of the late treaty to be 
carried before his men on the point of a fpear, met the em- 
peror in the neighbourhood of Sebaftopolis ; but in the en- 
gagement that enfued, was obliged to give ground, and re- 
tire to his camp, where he muft have perifhed with hunger, 
or fubmitted to the conqueror, had he not in the mean time 
gained over the commander of the Sclavi in the emperor's 
fervice ; whofe unexpected defertion, with twenty thoufand 
of his men, caufed fuch a confternation in the Roman army, 
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that they immediately betook themfelves to a precipitous He5sdef 
flight, being purfued with great flaughter by the enemy, b/them?* 
The emperor with much-ado reached Leucate, where tran- 
sported with rage, he caufed the Sclavi or Sclavini who had 
continued with him, to the number of tenthoufand, to be 
cut in pieces, with their wives and children, and their bodies 
to be thrown into the fea. From Leucate he returned to 
Conftantinople, where, without betraying the leaft concern 
for his late difgrace, or attempting to reftrain the victorious 
Saracens, by whom the abandoned provinces were harrafled 
in a moft cruel manner, and Armenia entirely reduced, he 
was wholly taken up in embellifhing his metropolis with new 
buildings. Among the reft he erected a magnificent ban- 
quetting-houfe, from him called Juftinianeum, and a thea- 
tre near the palace, caufing a church dedicated to the virgin 
Mary, to be pulled down to make room for it. This un- 
chriftian and unpopular action gained him the ill-will of the He renders 
people, whofe averfion to him was. heightened by the tyran- ^^ c s lf totte 
nical, arbitrary and cruel conduct of his two chief minifters 0 
Stephen and Theodotus. The former, by nation a Perfian, 
caufed feveral perfons of diftinction to be put to death, upon The cruelty 
fufpicions altogether groundlefs ; and in the end came to ° f his mim * 
fuch a pitch of arrogance, as to threaten in a moft difrefpect- 
ful manner Anaftafia Augufta, the emperor's mother.' The- 
odotus was by profeffion a monk ; but being by the empe- 
ror taken out of his cell, and intruded with great power, he 
txceeded in cruelty Stephen himfelf, caufing under various 
pretences, fuch of the nobility as feemed to defpife him, to 
be put to no lefs cruel than ignominious deaths. The em- 
peror, dreading the dangerous effects of the hatred, which 
the people had on feveral occafions fhewn to him, and his 
two favourite minifters, refolved to be before-hand with them; 
and accordingly ordered Stephen the eunuch, and Rufusone geneTal" 6 * 
of his generals, to fall upon the inhabitants of Conftantinople maffrcre* 
in the night-time, and mafTacre them in their houfes, be- 
ginning with the patriarch Callinicus. But this bloody and 
inhuman maflacre was happily prevented in the following 
manner : Leontius, a patrician, and formerly commander of 
the forces in the eaft, after he had been by the jealous empe- 
ror kept three years in prifon, was at this time fet at liberty, 
..and appointed governor of Greece, with orders to embarque 
immediately for his government ; but while he was waiting 
for a favourable wind, feveral of his friends came to vifit 
him, and among the reft two monks, Gregory the fuperior 
•f a menaftery, and Paul, who, as they were fkilled in A- 
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fironomy, fays Cedrenus, had foretold him, while he lay in 
prifon expecting every moment his laft doom, that he mould 
attain to the empire before his death. Thefe, upon his.ex- 
poftulating with them for having deceived him with vain pro- 
mifes, encouraged him to lay hold of the prefent opportunity 
to make good their prediction ; which, they faid, he might 
eafily do, the emperor being univerfally abhorred, both by 
the nobility and people, and ready to receive him as their de- 
liverer. Leontius hearkened to them ; and taking with him 
his own foldiers, that is, thofe who had been appointed to 
attend him into Greece, he broke open the prifon and being 
joined by many others, who had been long detained there, 
he led them to the forum, inviting the people, as he went, 
to meet him in the church of St. Sophia ; which being foon 
crouded, the patriarch appearing, cried aloud to the affembled 
multitude, This is the day which the Lord hath made. The 
juft'-nlan people, thus animated by the patriarch, proclaimed Leontius. 
defied. emperor, and haftening to the palace, feized on Juftinian, 
carried him to the circus, and there, after many other indig- 
nities, cut off his nofe, and with one voice banifhed him to 
Cherfona. At the fame time Theodotus and Stephen were 
dragged to the forum, where they were burnt alive f . This 
revolution happened in the tenth year of Juftinian's reign, and 
694th of the chriftian aera. 

The flift year of Leontius's reign, was notdiflurbed by 
Leoatms. ^ foreign wars or domeftic troubles. In the fecond Ser- 
gius, who commanded the Roman troops in Lazica, betray- 
ed that province to the Saracens, who the following yearin- 
mak-rsof " vaded Africa, made themfelves matters of Carthage, and 
Afuca. over-ran the whole country ; but they were driven out by 
John the patrician, a man of great valour, and experience in 
war, whom the emperor had fent againft thern. The Sara- 
cen?, to repair the great loffes they had fuftained, equipped 
another fleet, and returning to Africa, obliged John to fly 
to the fea-coaft, where he embarqued with the troops under 
his command for Conftantincple. But the fleet having 
touched at Crete, fome of the chief officers, apprehending 
the emperor would call them to an account for thus abandon- 
ing Africa to the enemy, prevailed upon the foldiers to re- 
Lc-.nthis volt, and proclaim Apfhnaroneof Leontius's generals em- 
d-tvf. d, and p Cro r. Apfimar, or, as he was afterwards called, Tiberius, 
wlleempe- reacn ty accepted the imperial dignity, and failing without lofs 
w. of time to Conflantinople, furprized the city, took Leontius 
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prifoner, and having caufed his nofe to be cut oft, confined 
him to a monaftery in Dalmatia, after he had reigned fcarce 
three years g . Tiberius., thus raifed to the empire, fent his 
brother Heraclius into Cappadocia, to watch the motions of 
the Saracens. He, taking advantage of fome divifrons that 
reigned among them, penetrated into Syria as far as Samo- 
fata, wafting all before him, and returned to Cappadocia . 
loaded with booty, after having put to the (word, as we are 200>000 
told, no fewer than two hundred thoufand of the enemy \ Saracens cut 
Notwithstanding this lofs, the Saracens broke into the Ro- in P ieces « 
man territories the following year, and laid fiege to Antara- 
dus in Syria ; but not being able to mafter that place, they 
fat down before Mopfueftia in Cilicia, which they reduced 
and fortified. In the fourth year of Tiberius's reign, Boa- jf '™y™ t0 
nes, furnamed Heptadaemon, betrayed Armenia to the Sa- thcSducenf, 
racens. The fame year Tiberius banimed Philippicus a pa* 
trician, to whom he was chiefly indebted for his promotion^ 
into Cephalenia, for relating a dream, which Tiberius, ijjk 
terpreted, as portending the empire to him. The following 
year, the nobility of Armenia, taking arms againft their new 
mafters, drove them out with great flaughter, and fent to 
Tiberius, demanding his afliftance. But in the mean time 
Mohammed, entering Armenia with a mighty army, reco- 
vered the country j and having got the authors of the revolt 
into his power, burnt them alive. Encouraged with this 
fuccefs, they invaded Cilicia once more, under the conduct 
of Azar ; but were, to the number of ten thoufand either 
cut in pieces by Heraclius, or taken prifoners, and fent in JJ 6 - 
chains to Conftantinople *. In the mean time Juftinian, the cilicia. m 
depofed emperor, who had been confined to a monaftery at 
Cherfona, having betrayed a great defire of recovering his 
former dignity, the inhabitants of the place, dreading the 
indignation of Tiberius, and the evils attending a civil war, 
refolved to prevent them, by either killing Juftinian, or 
fending him in chains to Conftantinople ; but he, fufpe&ing 
their defign, fled privately to the chagan or king of the Cha- 
zari, who received him in a manner fuitable to his rank, 
and gave him his After Theodora in marriage. But being 
foon after gained by the rich prefents and large promifes of 
Tiberius, he undertook either to deliver up to him the un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate prince alive, or to fend him his head. The defign 
was revealed by one of the king's domefticS to Theo- 
dora, and by her to her hufband, who thereupon fled 
to Trebelis king of the Bulgarians, by whom he was re- 
ceived with great demonftrations of kindnefs. We are 
told, that being overtaken, on his flight from the country 
. of the Chazari, by a violent ftorm near the ftreights of Da- 
naprium, Myaces, one of his domeftics, apprehending the 
veiTe) to be in imminent danger, and therefore conjuring 
him to make a vow, that he would forgive his enemies, if it e- 
ver pleafed Heaven to reftore him to his throne, he anfwered 
k^of 'the & ern ty' ^et God drown me this moment, if I fpare any of 
Bute -ivt-s, them k . Trebelis not only entertained the fugitive prince with ex- 
efroufis the traordinary magnificence, but, having rai fed a powerful army, 
luftinian. m arcne d with him ftrait to Conftantinople, and laid fiege to 
that metropolis, the inhabitants, who looked upon their city 
gs impregnable, rallying and reviling both princes from the 
fells ; but the third day of the fiege, fome Romans having 
got into the city through an aqueduct, opened the gates to 
the reft ; which Tiberius no fooner knew, than he fled with 
Who is jhis treafures to Apollonias, leaving Juftinian once more matter 
reftored. ^ ^ j m p er j a j c ' lt y anc | fa empire. Being thus reftored to 
his former dignity, he difmiffed Trebelis, loaded with rich 
prefents, and beftowed upon him part of the Roman domini- 
ons, called afterwards Zagoria. Having, after a diligent 
fearch, got into his power Tiberius, Lcontius, by whom he 
had been driven out, and Heraclius the brother of Tiberius, 
he led the two former in triumph through the city, and car- 
rying them to the circus, beheld the (hews fitting on the im- 
perial throne, with his feet upon their necks, the inconftant 
multitude repeating in the mean time that verfe of the pfalmift, 
Thou /halt tread upon the Hon and adder ^ &c. After this 
infulting pageantry, he caufed their heads, and that of He- 
Leontjusand rac li USj to be cut off". As for Callinicus the patriarch, he 
to death. PU ' ordered his eyes to be put out, and then banifhed him to 
Rome, that he might have the cruel mortification of depend- 
ing for his fubfiftence upon the bifhop of that city, whofe 
authority he had always oppofed to theutmoft of his power 1 . 
The emperor, having now got rid of thofe whom he mofl 
dreaded, began to rage with implacable fury againft allwhc 
had adhered to them, putting to death incredible multitude! 
of citizens and foldiers, and difpeopleing, in the heat of hi 
revenge, whole provinces at once. In the third year of hi 
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reftoration, unmindful of the obligations which he owed to 
Trebelis king of the Bulgarians, he broke the alliance con- 
cluded with that prince, and invaded Thrace, at the head of 
a mighty army, with a defign to recover the country he had 
yielded to him. But he was attended with no better fuccefs 
than his ingratitude deferved, his army being utterly defeated, Juftinian 
and he himfelf obliged to make his efcape in a light veflel to de '" ea t«l 
Conftantinople. The following year he equipped a mighty Bulgarians* 
fleet, not with a defign to oppofe the Bulgarians, who rava- 
ged the provinces of the empire without controul, but to be 
revenged on the inhabitants of Cherfona and the Bofphorans, 
who had refolved to difpatch him , or deliver him up to Tibe- 
rius, while he lived in exile among them. On board this fleet 
was embarqued a numerous army, with exprefs orders to put 
ill the inhabitants of thofe parts to the fwordj without di- His cruelty 
ftin&ion of fex or age, of guilty or Innocent. Thefe cruel 
orders were executed with the utmoft barbarity ; multitudes 
of that unhappy people were put to the fword ; fome were by 
the cruel foldiery roafted alive, others caft into the fea, &c. 
The children, however^ were fpared ; which the inhuman 
emperor no fooner underftood, than, tranfported with rage, 
he difpatched frefti orders to his officers, commanding them 
not to leave a child alive in the place. They were accordingly 
all malTacred ; but fome of the leading men among the Bofpho- 
rans having made their efcape and taken refuge in the coun- 
try of the Chazari, with the afliftance of that neighbouring 
nation, they defeated in feveral encounters the emperor's 
forces ; and, renouncing their allegiance to him, proclaimed 
Philippicus, the fon of Baidanes, wHo had been banifhed by 
Tiberius to Cephalenia, as we have related above, but hap- emperor, 
pened to be then at Cherfona. The troops that were fent 
againft them by Juftinian, finding they could not reduce the 
city of Cherfona, purfuant to his orders, and dreading the 
implacable humour of the tyrant, refolved to confult their 
own fafety, by acknowledging Philippicus ; which they did 
accordingly, joining thofe againft whom they had been fent* 
Philippicus, thus proclaimed and fupported by two powerful 
armies, marched (trait to Conftantinople, which he entered 
without oppofition, the emperor being then at Sinope in 
Paphlagonia with a body of Thracians, againft whom Phi- 
lippicus difpatched Elias prince of the Bofphorans.; who, hav- 
ing gained over the Thracians, took the emperor prifoner, 
and cutting ofF his head, fent it to Philippicus, by whofe or- jf^' 80 
ders it was conveyed to Rome. Tiberius, the emperor's 1 e ' 
fon by Theodora, took fan&uary in a church ; but was drag* 
A a 2 ged 
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ged from the altar, which he grafped, and flain by Maurus 
a patrician, in the prefence of Anaftalia his grand-mother m . 
Such was the deferved end of Juftinian II. in the eighth year 
after his reftoration, and 711th of the chriftian asra. 
Philippics. Philippic us had no fooner taken pofleflion of the throne, 
than, openly efpoufing the caufe of the Monothelites, he 
Summoned a council of bifhops, who were all infected with 
that herefy, and confequently eafily prevailed upon to con- 
demn and revoke all the a&s of the fixth general council. 
The emperor was induced to fummon this council by a Mo- 
nothelite monk, who had foretold him he mould one day at- 
tain the empire, if Cedrenus is to be credited, and now pro- 
mifed him a long and happy reign, provided he aboliflied the 
fixth general council, and eftablifhed the doclxine of the Mo- 
nothelites. But while Philippicus was thus bufying himfelf 
TlveB-ilgari- in matters relating to religion, the Bulgarians, breaking un* 
ans brriU expe&edly into Thrace, advanced to the very gates of Con- 
mco rh.-ace. fl- ant ; n0 pi e . an( j ? having laid wafte the country, and put to 
the fword an incredible multitude of people, returned, with- 
out meeting with the leaft opposition, loaded with booty. 
At the fame time, the Saracens, invading the Roman terri- 
teries, committed dreadful ravages, took the city of Medsa 
and feveral other places, and returned likewife unmolefted, 
carrying with them great numbers of captives. Thefe cala- 
mities rendering Philippicus odious to the people, one Rufus, 
at the irrigation of two patricians, viz. Theodorus, and 
Gcorgius commander of the troops in Thrace, entering the 
palace with a company of Thracians, while the emperor was 
repofing after dinner, put out his eyes, and withdrew undif- 
Phiiipricus covered n . Nicephorus writes, that Rufus, feizing ths em- 
defied. peror, dragged him to the hippodrome, and»there caufed his 
eyes to he plucked out °. Be that as it will, the next day, 
Anaftjfius being Whi'Jundav, the people, aflembling in the great church, 
foccccas. p roc ] a ; m ed Artemius, chief fecrctary to Philippicus, empe- 
ror ; who was accordingly crowned by the patriarch p. Ar- 
temius, or, as he was afterwards called, Anaftafius, was 2 
man of greaHearning, and had been from his youth employee 
with uncommon fuccefs in the management of public affairs 
As he was a zealous catholic, he made it his chief ftudy t< 
heal the divifions of the church, without neglecting the af 
fairs of the (late ; for, in the very beginning of his reign, h 
appointed Leo, an Ifaurian, a perfon of great experience i 
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war, commander in chief of all his forces, and fent him with 
a powerful army to the frontiers of Syria, to protect Alia 
Minor againft the inroads of the Saracens. Being informed, 
that the. Saracens defigned to lay fiege to Conftantinople, he 
caufed a great number of light fhips to be built, the walls to 
be repaired, and having filled the public granaries, ordered 
fuch of the citizens as had not laid up provifions for three 
years, to depart the city. But news being brought in the 
mean time, that the enemy's fleet was failed to Phoenicia, he 
ordered his to alTemble from the different ports of the empire 
at Rhodes, appointing John, deacon of the great church, 
his admiral. The fleet met accordingly ; but the admiral 
punilhing with more feverity than prudence fome refractory 
feamen, the reft mutinied and killed him ; and being well ™' n ^*™jJ 
apprifed they could by no other means avoid the puniihment r h c j r admiral 
due to their crime, but by openly revolting, they declared and declare 
Anaftafius unworthy of the empire, and obliged one Theo- ™ e e f 0 ^ U8 
dofius, a perfon of a mean extraction and then receiver of 
the revenue at Adramyttium to accept of the purple. Anafta- 
fius, upon the firft notice of the revolt, fled to Nice in Bi- 
thynia, leaving a ftrong garrifon in Conftantinople ; which 
city Theodofius immediately befieged by fea and land, and ^ 
reduced, after having continued fix months before it. He 
had no fooner entered the city, than he difpatched the ma- 
giftrates and the patriarch to acquaint Anaftafius with what 
had happened, who, upon promife of his life, renounced all 
claim to the empire, and, talcing the habit of a monk, deli- 
vered himfelf up to the new prince, by whom he was ba- 
niftied to Thefialonica, after he had enjoyed the title of em- 
peror about two years i. But Leo, whom Anaftafius had L ^^ : Jw 
appointed commander in chief of all his forces, refufing to ^^7!,*. 
acknowledge Theodofius, drew together all the forces in the doi-jj. 
eaft, with a defign, as he gave out, to reftore the depofed 
emperor ; but being perfuaded by Mafalnias, prince of the 
Saracens, to aflame the purple, and powerfully aflifted by 
Artavafdes, an Armenian, a man .of great intercft in that 
country, he marched, at the head of a considerable army, 
to Nicomedia, where he met, defeated, and took pri- 
foner the fon of Theodofius, who had been fent againft 
him. From Nicomedia he purfued his march to Con- 
ftantinople, being acknowledged emperor in all the places 
through which he paflcd. Hereupon Theodofius find- 
ing it was in vain to contend with fo powerful a rival, 
A a 3 diipatched 
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difpRtched to him Germanus the patriarch, and fome of the 
chief men in the fenate, offering to refign the purple, on 
condition his life was fpared. To this Leo readily agreed; 
^ and Theodofius, devefting himfelf of the purple, entered, 
abJi«te/. US ^ s f° n > mt0 orders, after having reigned one year. 

Thus Theophanes and Cedrenus r . But Nicephorus writes, 
that the officers of the army, finding Theodofius unequal to 
the high ftation to which he had been raifed, perfuaded him 
to abdicate, and choofe Leo in his room *. Be that as it will, 
Leo was received with loud acclamations at Conftantinople, 
Leo crowned anc j crownec j on tne twenty-fifth of March of the prefent 
: • ' year 716, by the patriarch Germanus, after he had bound 
himfelf by a folemn oath to preferve, and, to the utmoft of 
his power, defend, the orthodox faith. He was a native of 
I'fauria, of a mean extraction, and had ferved fome time in 
tne low fiation of a common foldier, from which he was 
raifed by Juftinian II. and admitted on account of the tall- 
nefs of his ftature and comelinefs of his perfon, amongft 
the fpatarii, that is, the emperor's guards. Anaftafms ap- 
pointed him commander in chief of all his forces, which poft 
he held when he aflumed the purple. He is diftinguifhed 
^ from the other emperors bearing the name of Leo by the 

furname of Iconomachus, which was given him on account 
of his combating the worfhip of images. In the flrft year of 
his reign, Mafalnias, prince of the Saracens, at whofe infti- 
gation he had affumed the purple, took by furprize the city 
f ergamus, °f Pergamus ; which is looked upon by the hiftorians, as a 
taken by the punifhment juftly inflicted by Heaven upon the wicked and 
Saracens. barbarous inhabitants, who hearing the Saracens were pre- 
paring to invade Afia, had ripped up the belly of a woman 
big wit!, child, and boiling the infant in a kettle, had dipped 
their right hands in the water, being purfuaded by a magician, 
that they would by that means become invincible, and defend 
their city againft all the attempts of the enemy l . In the 
fecond year of Leo's reign, Soiyman, one of the generals 
of the Saracens, brokejnto Thrace ; but he dying, Haumar 
was appointed to command in his room, who loft moft of 
■ his men by the feverity of the winter. However, in the 
following fpring he approached Conftantinople, and inverted 
\vhnbefie S c« it by land, while Suphiam and Izeth, arriving with two 
Conftanti- mighty fleets, the one from Egypt and the other from Afri- 
frrredw 1 ca ' blocked it up by fea 5 but moft of their fliips being de- 
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ftroyed, either by the artificial fire, of which we have fpo- 
ken above, or by ftorms, they thought it advifeable to aban- 
don the enterprize, and retire, after having lain before the 
city thirteen months, or, as others will have it, two years. 
The calamities, which the inhabitants fuiFered during the 
fiege, can hardly be expreffed ; thirty thoufand of them are 
faid to have perifhed with hunger, and the like number to 
have been fwept of by the plague u . Haumar, prince of the 
Saracens, highly provoked at the difappointment of his armies They perfe- 
and fleets before Conftantinople, began to rage with great 
fury againft the chriftians in his dominions, forbidding them 
at firft the exercife of their religion, and foon after comman- 
ding them, on pain of death to renounce it, and embrace 
the abominable feet of Mohammed. Many, to avoid death, 
made an outward profeftion of the religion, if we may fo 
call it, of their infulting matters, while fome few, notwith- 
ftanding the ignorance and depravity of that age, maintained, 
wklj unfhaken conftancy, the true religion, at the expence 
of their lives w . The fame year, Sergius, governor of Si- 
cily, revolting, declared one Bafilius, the foa of Onoma- Sergius 
gulus, emperor, changing his name into that of Tiberius ; "^-"but 
but Paul, an officer of the houmould, who was fent againft iS cut off. 
the ufurper,. having got him into his power and caufed his 
head to be {truck off, reftored the ifland to its former tran- 
quillity. Sergius, the chief author of the revolt, took refuge 
amongft the Lombards in Italy \ The fame year, the em- 
prefs Maria was, to the unfpeakable joy of the emperor and 
the inhabitants of Conftantinople, delivered of a fon, named Conrtantine 
Conftantine, and commonly nicknamed Copronymus, from Copronymus 
his having defiled the facred font at his baptifm. Theopha- orn ' 
nes, the true author of the hiftory intituled mifcella, which 
is afcrihed to Paulus Diaconus, tell us falfly, that Germanus 
the patriarch foretold from that accident, that the infant 
would one day prove a great plague to the church y . The 
joy for the birth of the young prince was fomewhat allayed 
by the approach of a numerous army of Bulgarians headed 
by the late emperor Anaftafms, who, weary of a private life, Anafcfa* 
had prevailed upon thofe barbarians to acknowledge him for r ^™?^ 
emperor, and fupport his claim to the crown. They laid ,-mpre. 
fiege to Conftantinople, hoping, by means of the partizans 
of Anaftafms, among whom were feveral perfons of great 
A a 4 diftinclion, 
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diflinction, to make themfelves foon mafters of the city ; 
but meeting, contrary to their expectation, with a vigorous 
oppofition, they feized on the unfortunate Anaftafius, and 
delivered him up to the emperor, who put him to death, 
with all his accomplices, among whom was the bifhop of 
Theffalonica % . Leo, having happily weathered this ftorm, 
Conftmtine caufed his fon Conltantinr to be folemly crowned emperor, 
crown d ' m orc j er ( 0 f ecure the empire to his pofterity. The ceremo- 
9rDptur ' ny was performed by the patriarch Germanus, on Eafter- 
day in 720, the fifth of Leo's reign 3 . In the mean time 
the Saracens, under the conduct of their new prince Ized, 
who had fucceeded Haumar, having equipped a mighty fleet, 
ravaged the coafts of Italy and Sicily ; and landing in Sardi- 
nia, raged there with unfpeakable fury, deftroying all with 
fire and fword ; but being foon after diverted from molefting 
the empire by the inteftine divifionsthat arofe amongft them, 
another Ized, furnamed Mualahis, having fet up for himfelf 
in Perfia, the emperor was more at leifure to reform feyeral 
abufes, that had crept into the court and {late under the for- 
mer emperors. In the tenth year of his reign and 725th of 
the ch rift ian aera, he publifhed the famous edict, comman- 
teo's"ei ; a d\ images to be removed out of the churches, and for- 
aga nft bidding any kind of worfhip to be paid to them. This edict 
images. was? w j t j 1 g reat vigour, oppofed in the eaft by Germanus, 
patriarch of Conftantinople, and Johannes Damafcenus ; but 
Leo, having depofed Germanus, and raifed Anaftafius to the 
fee of Conftantinople in his room, caufed his edict to be put 
in execution at Conftantinople, and the images to be pulled 
down and deftroyed by his officers throughout the city, with- 
out fparing the ftatue of our Saviour, which had been placed 
above the gate of the imperial palace by Conftantine the 
Great. The people, ftruck with horror in feeing the images 
of our Saviour and his faints thus infulted, and either torn 
A tumult at in pieces, or burnt by the emperor's officers, affembled in 
Omfhnti- a tumultuous manner, and having firft vented their rage 
Bop e " upon Leo's ftatues and images, flew to the palace ; but 
being repulfed and purfued with great (laughter by the em- 
peror's guards, they were forced to difperfe and fuifer the 
edict to take place. But in the weft, efpecially in Italy, it 
was had in fuch abhorrence, that the people openly revolted j 
The people which gave Luitprand, king of the Lombards, an opportu- 
revolt in n j tv 0 f f e i z j n g on Ravenna arid feyeral other cities of the 
U) ' exarchate. 
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exarchate. He was, however, foon after driven out by the 
Venetians* who, at that time, made no fmall figure in 
Italy. Gregory II. then pope, or bifhop, of Rome, jealous 
of the growing power of the Lombards, had, by a letter 
to Orfus duke of Venice, prevailed upon him to efpoufc 
the intereft of the emperor, and lead his forces againft Ra- 
venna ; which city he furprized, before Luitprand, who was 
then at Pavia, had the leaft notice or fufpicion of his defign. Gregory II. 
Gregory had, from the very beginning, oppofed with great oppofcs the 
warmth the emperor's edict forbidding the worfhipping of ^/" 0I * 
images j and now, prefuming upon the eminent fervice he 
had rendered the empire, he wrote a long letter to Leo ear- 
neftly entreating him to revoke it. But the emperor, well 
apprifed, that Gregory had been prompted by his own inte- 
reft, and not by that of the empire, tq prevent the Lom- 
bards from making new conquefts in Italy, was exafperated J^ n *|? ™fc* 
to fuch a degree againft him, for continuing ftill to oppofe his upon l * c * 
edict, that he fent private orders to his officers in Italy, 
efpecially to Paul exarth of Ravenna, and to Mauritius, go- 
vernor, or, as he was then ftyled, duke, of Rome, enjoining 
them to got Gregory, by fome means or other, into their 
power, and fend him dead or alive to Constantinople. But 
the people of Rome, who had a great veneration for their 
bifhop, difcovering the plot, guarded him fo carefully, that 
the emperor's officers could never find an opportunity of put- 
ting their orders in execution. Three affaffins undertook to 
murder him ; but two of them were apprehended, and put 
to death, which the third efcaped, by taking fandhiary in a 
monaftery, and there embracing a religious life. Gregory, 
finding bimfelf thus fupported by the people of Rome, fo- The exarcJi 
lemniy excommunicated the exarch, for publifhing, and exconjmuai- 
attempting to put in execution, the emperor's edict, writing cate<i ' 
at the fame time letters to the Venetians, to king Luitprand, 
to the Lombard dukes, and to all the cities of the empire, 
exhorting them to continue ftedfaft in the catholic faith, and 
oppofe, with all their might, the execution of the impious, as 
he ftyled it, and heretical edict. Thefe letters made fuch an • 
impreffion upon the minds of the people, that the inhabitants 
of Italy, though of different interefts and often at war with 
each other, viz. the people of Rome, the Venetians, and the 
Lombards, entering into an alliance, refolved to act in con- 
cert, and prevent, to the utmoftof their power, the execu- -y rev ' ot - 
tion of the imperial edict. The people of Rome and thofe 
of the Pentapolis, now Marca d' Ancona, did not ftop here; 
M pulling every- where down the emperor's ftatues, openly 
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revolted, and refufing to acknowledge an iconoclaft, that is> 
a breaker of images, for emperor, they chofe magiftrates of 
their own ; nay, they had fome thoughts of electing a new 
emperor, and conducting him with aftrong army toConftan- 
tinople : but this fcheme was oppofed by the pope as impracti- 
cable. In Ravenna the people rofe in defence of the images 
againft Paul the exarch ; and having killed him and all the 
Ravenna iconoclafts in the city, fubmitted to Luitprand king of the 
fremiti to the Lombards, a cunning prince, who took care to improve to 
Lombaids. ac j V antage t h e general difcontent that reigned among the 
fubje&s of the empire. In Naples the people took arms a- 
gainft Exhilaratus their duke (for Naples was then governed 
by dukes fent from Conftantinople) and murdered him, with 
The inha- his fon Adrian and one of his chief officers, for preffing the 
bitams of inhabitants to receive the edicl, and conform to the religion 
S?ukeo! °^ tne * r P rulce - However, as they hated the Lombards, 
governor, with whom they had been almoft conftantly at war, they 
continued firm and conftant in their obedience to Leo, and 
received Peter, who was appointed duke of Naples in the 
room of Exhilaratus. The people of Rome, finding the 
emperor inflexible in his defign. againft the worfhip of images 
and the life of the pope, whom he looked upon as the chief 
author of all the difturbances, rcfolved at length to renounce 
TheRomans their allegiance to Leo, and to continue united under the 
jcvoJt. p 0 p e as t } le i r head, binding themfelves by a folemn oath to 
defend him againft all the attempts both of the emperor and 
the Lombards, whom they had but too much reafon to 
miftruft b . Theophanes, Cedrenus, Zonaras, Nicephorus, 
and other Greek writers, tell us, that the Romans, with- 
drawing their obedience to Leo, chofe pope Gregory for their 
Ani chute Vr'mce 9 taking an oath of allegiance to him. They add, that 
the pope for the pope accepted of the principality, forbidding the Romans 
thok head. t0 p a y thenceforth tribute to the emperor ; that he publicly 
excommunicated Leo as an heretic, abfolved his fubjeefs from 
their allegiance to him, and folemnly declared him fallen 
from the empire. Hence, fay they, had the temporal and 
The rife *f independent dominion of the pope over Rome its rife, which 
the temporal was afterwards enlarged by Pepin and Charles the Great, and 
thT'lf" 0t extenc ^ t0 t}ie exarchate of Ravenna, the Pentapolis, and 
epope ' feveral other cities of Italy. But it appears from Paulus 
Diaconus, Anaftafius Bibliothecarius, Joannes Damafcenus, 
who all flouriihed nearer thofe times, and in the places where 
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things they relate happened, nay, and from the letters of 
Gregory himfelf to Leo, that he acknowledged him for his 
lawful fovereign as long as he lived, as did likewife Gregory 
III. his fucceilbr c . The Latin writers take no notice of 
Gregory's excommunicating and depofing the emperor, or 
abfolving his fubje&s from their oath of allegiance ; but only 
tell us, that when Leo depofed the patriarch Germanus and 
appointed Anaftafius in his room, Gregory excommunicated 
the latter; and rebuking the emperor by letters, earneftly 
entreated him not to abufe the power with which he had been 
trufted, to introduce innovations in the church d . However, 
]the authority of the Greek hiftorians has been preferred to 
that of the Latins, by all the proteftant, and moft of the 
Roman catholic, writers; but with very different views. 
The proteftants followed them, that they might thence take 
occafion to make a comparifon. between our faviour and the 
pope. When the multitude, fay they, offered to make our 
Saviour king, he rejected their offers, faying, My kingdom 
is not of this world : when the Romans offered the princi- 
pality to Gregory, he readily accepted it, and from the fer- 
yant of fervants became the lord and matter. Our Saviour 
exprefty commanded tribute to be paid to Caefar : the pope 
would fuffer no more tribute to be paid to Leo his lawful fo- 
vereign, &c. c . On the otlt^r hand, the Roman catholics, 
•by (landing to what the Greeks write, think they can defend 
the pope from all ufurpation, and eftablifh his temporal power 
and jurifdiftion upon a better and more plaufible foundation, 
viz. the unanimous confent of the people, conferring upon 
him, freely and without conftraint, the principality f ; not 
reflecting, that thofe, who thus chofe him for their prince, 
had revolted from their lawful fovereign ; and confequently 
that Gregory, by accepting the principality, became guilty 
both of rebellion and ufurpation. But from what we mall 
relate in the hiftory of the Lombards in Italy, it will plainly 
appear., that the pope did not acquire the fovereignty of Rome 
at this time, but many years after ; nay, that his temporal 
dominion had not its rife in Rome, but in the exarchate of 
Ravenna and the Pentapolis, which were taken by the cele- 
brated Pepin, from Aflulphus king of the Lombards, and 
given to pope Stephen, whom fome call the fecond, others 

the 
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the third, of that name. As for the fovereignty of Rome, 
the popes did not enjoy it, as we fhall demonftrate in a more 
proper place, till the year 876, when it was yielded to the 
apoftolic fee, as it began then to be called, by Charles fu ma- 
rried the Bald. But to return to Leo : He was wholly taken 
up, during the remaining part of his long reign, in fuppreffing 
the worfhip of images throughout his dominions, and raging 
with great cruelty againft thofe, who refufed to comply with 
his edict ; while the Saracens, breaking into the eaftern pro - 
vinces, laid them wafte without controul, carrying yearly 
back with them an immenfe booty, and an incredible number 
Confiantlne of captives. In the feventeenth year of his reign and 732CI 
mariieJ to G f t h e chriftian a?ra, he married his fon Conftantine to the 
I,£De ' daughter of the king of the Chazari, after me had been in- 
ftructed in the principles of the chriftian religion, and received 
at ber baptifm the name of -Irene, a word fignifying in the 
Greek tongue peace. The fame year, the emperor caufed 
a mighty fleet to be equipped, with a defign to chaftize and 
bring back to their duty the Romans and other people of Italy, 
who had revolted on occafton of the edict againft images ; 
Ws fleet kut, the fleet being fhipwrecked in .the Adriatic fea, Leo 
<h;pwreckeJ. could by no other means be revenged on the pope, who con- 
tinued to oppofe the execution of his edict, than by caufmg 
the revenues of the Roman fee in Calabria and Sicily to be 
conhTcated g . In the laft year of Leo's reign, a dreadful 
earthquake happened at Constantinople, which overturned 
many churches, monafteries, and private houfes, burying 
Leo di? 5, and great numbers of people under the ruins. Not long after 
h fuccc: <:.■:■ J Leo died, having reigned twenty- five years, two months, and 
tiw^oro"" twenty days, and w,as fucceeded by his fon Conftantine, who 
»ymus. no fooner faw himfUf fole mafter of the empire, than he led 
an army againft the Saracens, who had made an irruption into 
Afia. In his abfence Artabazdus, who had married his fifter, 
Arttb^zdus gave out, that he was dead ; and being thereupon acknow- 
*«volts Jedged by the people and proclaimed emperor, he caufed the 
fons of Conftantine tc be fecurcd ; but as he was well ap- 
prifed, that the report he had induiHoufly fp-rad of Conftan- 
tine's death would he foon contradicted, he began to confult 
with the patriarch Anaftafn.s, by what other means he might 
keep the people fteady in their allegiance to him. Anaftafi- 
us had been a zealous iconoclaft in the late reign; but to curry 
favour with Art:''xzdus, who had a great veneration for 
jmage$ 5 and to eftrange the minds of the people from Con- 
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ftantine, he affembled them in the great church, and holding 
in his hand the wood of the holy crofs, he took the following 
oath : By him who died upon this wood, I fwear, That 
Conftantine one day addreffed me with thefe words ; I dp 
not believe him to be the fon of God, who was born of 
Mary, and is called Chrift, but a mere man ; for Mary was 
delivered of him after the fame manner, as Mary my 
mother was delivered of me. This depofition of the 
patriarch, whether true or falfe we cannot take upon us 
to determine, made fuch an impreffion on the minds of 
the multitude, that they immediately depofed Conftantine 
with one confent, and, with repeated acclamations, faluted 
Artabazdus again emperor, who took Nicephorus his eldeft 
fon for his partner in the empire h . This gave rife to a civil 
war, the greateft, fays Cedrenus, perhaps not without fome 
exaggeration, that had happened fince the beginning of the 
world. But all we know of it is, that Artabazdus and his Butredefe*t- 
fon Nicephorus, being defeated by Conftantine in feveral en- ed, andOm- 
counters, were in the end befieged in Conftantinople ; which f^" 0 ^ 
city held out, till the inhabitants were forced by famine to con&mw*« 
fubmit. Artabazdus and his two fons were taken and deli- 
vered up to the emperor, who caufed their eyes to be pulled , 
out, gave the city up to be plundered by his foldiers, and ci- 
ther banifhed, maimed, or put to death all thofe who had 
been any-ways concerned in the revolt. Anaftafius the pa- 
triarch was, by the emperor's orders, publicly beaten with 
rods, and then carried in an ignominious manner through 
the moft frequented ftreets of the city on an afs, with his face 
to the tail. However, the time-ferving prelate was conti- 
nued in his fee, becaufe the emperor could not find a worfe, 
fays Theophanes, to prefer to it in his room *. Con- 
ftantine, having thus got rid of his enemies at home, 
refolved to march once more againft the Saracens, who 
were at war among themfelves. Accordingly, having raif- 
ed a powerful army, he entered Syria > and having over- 
thrown the enemy in feveral encounters, made himfelf mafter 
of Germanicia and fome other ftrong-holds, which had been 
long in their hands. The Saracens, notwithftanding their ^^ a * t J ne 
domeftic quarrels, to divert the emperor from purfuing his vcr ai places 
conquefts in Syria, aflembied a mighty fleet, which fteered from the 
its courfe to the ifland of Cyprus, where it was to be joined Saraceas * 
by other mips of war and a great number of tranfports with 
land-forces on board. But the Roman fleet coming unex- 
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pecledly upon them, while they were riding at. anchor irf 
one of the ports of that ifland, deftroyed the whole navy,) 
except three mips, which they fuffered to efcape with the 
news of fo great a calamity k . However the emperor was 
diverted from purfuing the advantages that might have thence 
accrued to the empire, by the frequent earthquakes that hap- 
pened about this time, and were by far the moft deftructive 
that had been known in any age. In Syria and Paleftine 
feveral cities were fwallowed up, others entirely ruined* and 
fome, if we may give credit to Nicephorus, removed, with- 
out any confiderable damage, fix miles and upwards from 
their former feats. At the fame time, happened an extraor* 
dinary darknefs, which lafted from the fouFth of Auguft to 
the firft of October* there being little or no diftinction dur- 
ing that time, between day and night K This calamity was 
followed by another ftill more terrible, viz;, a plague* which, 
breaking out in Calabria, foon fpread all over Sicily, Greece* 
the iflands in the iEgean fea, and at length reached Conftan- 
tinople, where it raged for three years together with fuch 
fury, that the living were fcarce fufficient to bury the dead ra . 
The plague no fooner ceafed, than Conftantine, having 
caufed his fon Leo, then fcarce a year old, to be proclaimed 
emperor, marched with what forces he could draw together 
into Armenia, and, taking advantage of the divifions that ftill 
reigned among the Saracens, made himfelf mafter of Mile- 
tene, Theodofiopolis, and feveral other places* But he was 
diverted from purfuing his conquefts in the eaft, by a fudden 
irruption of the Bulgarians, who, provoked at the emperor's 
caufing fome forts to be built on the frontiers of Thrace* 
broke into that province, and, advancing as far as the long 
Conftantine wall, laid wafte the whole country. Conftantine* having 
recalled his forces out of the eaft,marched againft them in per* 
fon ; but being furprized by the enemy in a narrow pafTage 
called Beragaba, his army was utterly defeated, and he obliged 
to fave himfelf by flight to Conftantinople n . Soon after his 
return to that metropolis, he renewed the edict publiftied by 
his father againft images, forbidding at the fame time any 
worfhip to be paid to the faints, or their relics, and com- 
^wo? " manc ^ m § tne * r i ma ? es t0 be. removed out of the churches, 
pnsZf IP and publiclv burnt. Such of the bifhops as oppofed the exe- 
imagrs- cution of this edict, were driven from their fees; and the 
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monks* who preached againft either, fent into banifliment, 
or fentenced to death. At the fame time, an edict was pub- 
lifhed in Conftantinople, and in all the cities of the empire, 
forbidding, under the fevereft penalties, any one to embrace 
a monaftic life ; nay, at Conftantinople moft of the religious 
houfes were fuppreffed, and the monks not only obliged to 
marry, but to lead their brides publicly through the ftreets. 
But of this perfecution the reader will find a more particular 
and diftinft account in the ecclefiaftic writers, than it may be 
proper foru s to give in this place 0 . The twenty-third year of a foxprifinf 
Conftantine's reign and 763d of the chriftianaera is remarkable £ olu 
for an extraordinary froft, which began on the firft of Octo- 
ber, and lafted till the latter end of February. At Conftan- 
tinople both feas were frozen for an hundred miles from the 
more, the ice being fo thick as to bear theheavieft carriages, 
and covered with fnow twenty cubits deep. When the 
froft broke, mountains of ice and frozen fnow being driven 
by the winds through the ftreights, did a great deal of da- 
mage to the walls and the caftle of Conftantinople. The 
reader will find a furprizing account of this froft in Theopha- 
nes, who, with thirty others, pafled the ftreights upon one 
of thefe floating illands, as he ftvles it p. The month fol- 
lowing, feveral prodigies appeared, or were thought to ap- Se T a . ! 
pear, in the air. At the fame time, a comet, which the pr lsies ' 
Greeks called docites, becaufe it refembled a beam, was feen 
for ten days in the eaft, whence it moved to the weft, and 
(hone there for one-and-twenty days more, the people being 
ftruck with terror and amazement at the fight of thefe pro- 
digies, and apprehending the laft day to be at hand. Con- 
ftantinc in the mean time continued to perfecute with great 
feverity thofe who appeared moft zealous and forward in the 
worfhip of images, till he was diverted by a new irruption of 
the Bulgarians ; who, breaking into the territories of the 
empire, committed every- where unheard-of cruelties. But J^^^" e 
Conftantine marching in perfon againft them, cut them all Bulgarian*, 
off to a man, and then returned in triumph to Conftantino- 
ple. • This the emperor ftyled his noble war, becaufe not 
one chriftian perifhed in it. However, he owed the victory, 
it feems, to the treachery of fome Bulgarians, whom Ele- 
rich their king difcovered by the following device : He wrote 
to Conftantine, pretending a defire tp refign the crown, and Jj^jJ^ 
lead a private life at Conftantinople j for which purpofe he 
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begged the emperor to fend him a fafe conduct, and at the 
fame time to acquaint him what friends he had among the 
Bulgarians, that he might repair with them to Conftantino- 
pie, being unwilling to truft his perfon or defign to others. 
Hereupon Conftantine, not fufpe&ing any deceit, fent him 
a lift of the names of thofe who held intelligence with him ; 
which the crafty prince no fooner received, than he caufed 
them all to be put to death. The emperor, finding him- 
felf thus deluded, refolved at all events to be revenged on 
He marches the treacherous prince ; and accordingly, having fpent the 
againft thenj winter in warlike preparations, he marched early in the fpring 
tut dies. againft Elerich ; but being feized on his march with a violent 
fever, he returned to Achadiopolis, whence he was convey- 
ed to Selymbria, and from thence by fea to Strongylum, 
where he dyed on the fourteenth of September of the year 
775, after he had reigned twenty-four years, two months, 
Hischa- and twenty-fix days g . As Conftantine was a moft zealous 
rafter. iconoclaft, and did all that lay in his power to fupprefs the 
worfhip of the faints, their images, and relics, Theophanes, 
Cedrenus,and the other writers of thofe times, paint him in the 
blackeft colours, biafTed in fome meafure, as we may reafo- 
nably fuppofe, by paffion, intereft, and prejudice. Howe- 
ver, ftanding even to the accounts of his declared enemies, 
we muft allow him to have been a prince of great temperance 
3bnd moderation, well fkilled in war, and in every refpe& 
equal to the high ftation to which he was raifed. As for the 
great feverity which he exerted againft fuch as continued, in 
defiance of his decree, to worfhip images, it was, no doubt ? 
owing to his zeal for the purity of the chriftian religion. 
After all, his feverity againft the worfhippers of images did 
not exceed that of other emperors, highly commended by all 
chriftian writers, againft the worfhippers of idols. He de- 
fended the empire with equal bravery and fuccefs againft the 
Saracens and Bulgarians ; but was not in a condition to pre- 
vent the lofs of the far greater part of his dominions in Italy, 
Aftulphus, king of the Lombards, having reduced in 75 h 
the city and exarchate of Ravenna with the Pentapolis, 
Th- cx»r wn * cn were f° on a ^ ter wre ^ e d from him by Pepin king of 
chnre and France, and given to pope Stephen III. and hence fprung the 
Pentapolis temporal dominion of the pope in Italy, as we fhali relate at 
pope" t0 l en § tn ' n a mQre P ro P er pl ace « The exarchate of Ravenna 
comprehended Ravenna, Bologna, Imola, Faenza, Forlim- 
popoli, Forli, Ctfcna, Bobbio, Ferrara, Commachio, Adria, 
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Ceavia, and Secchia ; the Pentapolis, now Marca d' Anconaj 
comprifed Rimini, Pefaro, Conca, Fano, Sinogaglia, Ancona, 
Ofirno, Umana, Jefi, Foflbmbrone, Montefeltro, Urbino,. 
Cagli, Luceoli, and Eugubio, as appears from the grant of 
Lewis the Pious, confirmiog the donation of Pepin. The 
pope, thus enriched with large territories and dominions,, 
would no longer be deemed a fubjecl: of the empire ; but 
adding the fovereignty to the priefthood, and the fceptre to . 
the keys, he created a new principality in Italy on the ruina 
of the eaftern empire, to which nothing now remained iri • 
that country, except the provinces of Calabria and Brutium r 
with the dukedoms of Naples, Amalfi, and Gaeta. But of 
the ftate of Italy at this time, and the great revolutions that 
happened there, we {hall fpeak at length in the hiftory of the 
Lombards. 

Const a nt in e was fucceeded in the empire by his fon 
Leo, who, foon after his acceflion, took his fon Conftan- Leo 
tine, whom he had by Irene, for his partner in the empire, 
cauiing him to be folemnly crowned by the patriarch in the 
hippodrome, and bellowing at the fame time the title of no- 
biliffimi on his two brothers, Anthemius and Eudoxius, Ni- 
cephorus, his fecond brother, having received that honour 
in his father's life-time h . Conftantine was crowned in the - 
latter end of April of the year 776, and the following montri ? ^ 
Nicephorus, Leo's brother, formed a confpiracy againft the? 
emperor and his fon ; but the plot being difcovered, he was 
apprehended, and baniftied with his accomplices to Cher- 
fona. The fame year Elcrich, king of the Bulgarians, j^'^.'^ 
who had done great mifchief to the empire in the preceeding BulgMiamf 
reign, moved with an earneft defire of embracing the chri- em-races tW 
ftian religion, refigned his crown and repaired to Conftanti- 
nople, where he was received by Leo with extraordinary de- re ' Igl n * 
monftrations of kindnefs and efteem, and, after he had 
received the facrament of baptifm, created a patrician, and 
married to a relation of the emprefs Irene \ In the third 
year of Leo's reign, fome advantages were gained by the em- 
peror's forces over the Saracens, who, by way of revenge, be- 
gan-to perfecute the chriftians in a moft cruel manner, eaufing 
all their churches in Syria to be pulled down and levelled 
with the ground. The following year, Leo, who had hitherto Leo an - 
diffembled his real fentiments concerning the worfhip of f^igei, ° 
images, openly declared againft that fuperftitious, as he ftyled 
it, and idolatrous practice - } reviving the edicts of his father 
Vol, XVI. . Bb and 
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and grandfather, and punifhine, v/ith the utmoft feveritv* 
fuch as prefumed to pay any kind of worfhip to the faints? 
the virgin Mary, or their images. Having found two ima- 
ges in the clofet of the emprefs Irene, he never after admit- 
ted her to his bed, and caufed thofe who had conveyed them 
to her to be racked to death k . He did not long outlive 
them, being foon after feized with a violent fever, of which 
he died on the fixteenth of September 780, after having 
reigned five years and ten days. Theophanes writes, that 
* Leo, having taken out of the great church a crown, which 
had been depofited there by the emperor Heraclius, and was 
enriched with carbuncles of an inefrimable value, while he 
was one day wearing it, a carbuncle broke out on his head, 
and he was at the fame time feized with a fever, which, by 
a juft judgment, foon put an end to his life K 
Con#antine Leo was fucceeded by his fon Confrantine, furnamed 
n^'oai*' ^ or P n y ro g emtus » Dcc aufe he was born while his father was 
Irrne. emperor ; but, as he was then only ten years old, his mother 
Irene took upon her the adminiftration. The young prince 
had fcarce reigned forty days, when fome of the fenators 
and great officers confpircd againft him, with a defign to 
prefer his uncle Niccph©rus to the imperial dignity; but Irene, 
i'-co"^*™* k avm S feafonably difcovered the plot, caufed the chief authors 
and thV"' of it to be feized, and confined to different iflands, after they 
cnn-pi 2Mr9 had been publicly beaten with rods. Awakened by this dan- 
pumflKd. g eFj t0 p reven t any future attempts of the like nature, (he 
obliged all the late emperor's brothers to take holy orders, 
and adminifter the facrament to the people on Chriftmas- 
dav 7 when (he and her fon refiored to the church the crown 
of Heraclius, which Leo had feized. The fame year 78c, 
the Saracens, upon the news of Leo's death, broke into the 
eaftern provinces ; but were driven back with great lofs by 
the troops, which Irene had, upon the firft notice of their 
motions, difpatched againft them m . The following year, 
the emprefs, to procure a ftrong alliance by the marriage of 
her fon, fent embafladors into France, to prapofe a match 
between him and dig daughter of Charles king of that coun- 
try, who was afterwards furnamed the Great, and crowned 
emperor of the weft. The propofal being well received by 
Charles, an eunuch, by name Elifeus, was left at his court to 
teach his daughter, named Rotdrudris, the Greek tongue, 
and iniirudt her in the manners and cuftoms of the Greeks n . 
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The fame year, Helpidius governor of Sicily revolted ; but 
was driven out of the ifland by Theodorus a patrician, whom Helpidius 
Irene had fent with a powertul fleet againfl him, and obliged revolts, 
to take refuge among the Saracens in Africa, who acknow- 
ledging him for emperor in oppofition to Conftantine, fell 
■with fuch fury upon the eaftern provinces, that Irene was 
glad to avert the danger that threatened the empire, by obli- An annual 
ging herfelf to pay them an annual penfion 0 . The peace peil ^"|^ 
with the Saracens was Icarce concluded, when the Sclavi c ° nSt 
or Sclavini, breaking into Greece and Peloponnefus, feized 
on thofe countries. Again ft them the emprefs difpatched 
Saturacius a patrician, who overcame them in feveral battles; 
but fuffered them to continue in the countries they had feized, 
upon their promifing to acknowledge the authority of the 
empire, by the payment of an annual tribute. In 788, the 
match between Conftantine and Rotdrudris, which had been 
approved of by both parties, was broken off by Irene, who 
obliged her fon, much againft his inclination, to marry a 
woman of a mean defcent, named Mary, by birth an Arme- 
nian or Paphlagonian, and the niece or daughter of one Phi- 
laretus, remarkable for his good nature and charitable dif~ 
pofition. Some afcribc the breaking off the match with 
Rotdrudris to the ambition of Irene, apprehending, that 
Conftantine would no longer be governed by her, but by his 
father-in-law. Others tell us, that the emprefs was provo- 
ked againft Charles, on account of his invading the duke- 
dom of Benevento in Italy, which fhe had taken under her 
protection. Be that as it will, the conduct of the emprefs 
on that occafion difobliged her fon to fuch a degree, that he 
was never after truly reconciled to her. The young prince's #-2 n 
coartiersj apprifed of the mifunderftanding that palled between k-wjui 
him and his mother, and defirous of getting the power into <- f ' nftan &M 
their own hands, took care to put him in mind, that he was " ftd lr " lw * 
no longer a minor, but of an age to govern without the di- 
rections or counfels of a woman. Conftantine hearkening 
to their infmuations, they refolved to feize on Saturacius, 
who governed with an abfolute fway, as Irene's firft minifter, 
and, after having banifhed him, to oblige the emprefs to 
fefign the adminiftration. But Saturacius, having notice of 
their defign as foon as it was concerted, immediately im- 
parted it to Irene, who caufed all thofe who had been privy 
to it to be beaten with rods and fent into banifhment. As 
for her fon, fhe chaftized him with her own hands, and, ha- 
B b 2 ving 
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ving confined him to his apartment, obliged the fenate and 
2r«nc' ! )5:gra foldiery to bind themfelves by afolemnoath not to acknow- 
I'Z 'J"£ y iedge Conftantine, but her alone, for their fovereign, fo 
to v.kr ?.n long as me lived. This oath was taken by all the force9 
o:.:.i ct quartered in the different provinces, except fome legions in 
stance to ^ rmcn j a5 w } 10 re folutely declared they would adhere to 
Conftantine, purfuant to the oath which they had already 
taken. The refolution of the Armenian legions encouraged 
the reft, notwithstanding their late oath, to proclaim Con- 
ftantine anew, and demand, with unanimous confent, that 
he might be forthwith vefted with the whole power and 
authority. Irene, dreading the fury of the incenfed multi- 
tude, immediately releafed her fon from his confinement, 
who, being received with the repeated acclamations of the 
citizens and foldiery, took the reins of the empire into his 
own hands. Conftantine, now at liberty to act without 
controul, recalled and advanced to the firft employments 
fuch as had been banifhed on his account, fending into exile 
Saturacius and his mother's other favourites, after they had 
been publicly beaten with rods. As for Irene, he led hef 
Conftantine with great refpecl out of the palace, and attended her in per- 

of P ttrSdn^ : - fon t0 an houf * e built k; r hcrfclt, in wnich & c h ad laid up an 

filtration. " immenfe treafure p. The fame year 790, a dreadful fire hap- 
pened at Conftantinople, which confumed great part of the 
city, with the patriarch's palace, in which were the com- 
ments of St, Chryfoftom on the fcripturc, written with his 
own hand. The following year, the city was alarmed with 
a violent earthquake, which obliged the inhabitants to quit 
their habitations and retire to the open fields 9. The fam§ 
year the emperor marched at the head of a confiderable army 
againft the Bulgarians, who had broken into the empire, 
and engaged them in Thrace ; but with what fuccefs, is 
uncertain : for Cedrenus writes, that he gained a great vic- 
tory 5 but Zonaras will have the two armies to have parted 
upon equal terms. Upon his return to Conftantinople, the 
friends of Irene, what by extolling her wifdom, prudence, 
and experience in public affairs, what by entreaties and ar- 
guments drawn from filial duty, prevailed upon him to recal 

i-rnc his mother to court, and reftore her to her former authority? 

located. w hich, however, the Armenian legions could never be indu- 
ced to acknowledge r . Being thus reconciled to his mother, 
he marched anew againft the Bulgarians, encouraged there- 
unto 
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unto By fome mathematicians, who promifed him certain 
victory ; but while, depending upon their vain predictions, 

• tr.ii 1 »t-»i • I he emperor 

he neglected the proper means to obtain it, the Bulgarians, defeated 

taking advantage of his ill-grounded fecurity, gave him a b y ^ he 
dreidfull overthrow. Befides a great number of common Bu! s amna » 
foldiers, the beft officers of the army and the moft confide* 
rable men in the empire loft their lives in the battle, with 
Pancratius the mathematician, who, by his lying predictions, 
had given occafion to the overthrow 5 . The emperor grow- 
ing jealous and diftruftful upon this defeat, fome malicious 
and defigning courtiers took care to improve that difpofition, 
by infinuating to him, that the foldiers quartered in Con- 
ftantinople had formed a defign of preferring Nicephorus to 
the empire ; which heightened his jealoufy to fuch a de- 
gree, as he was confeious to himfelf of his evil conduct, Hii cruelty* 
that he not only caufed his eyes to be put out, but thofe 
likewife of his other uncles, Nicetas, Anthemius, and 
Eudoxius, though nothing had been alledged againft them. 
Alexius Mofoles, whom the Armenian legions had deman- 
ded for their leader, when they refufed to confent to theref- 
to ration of Irene, was, at her inftigation, treated with the 
like kverity ; which fo provoked thofe legions, that thejr 
refufed to obey Camilianus, appointed by the emperor to 
command them. Hereupon Conftantianus, Artaferas, and 
Chryfochires were fent againft them at the head of a 
ftrong party ; but the mutinous legions, having defeated and 
taken jthem prifoners, caufed, by way of retaliation, their 
eyes to be pulled out ; which fo provoked Conftantine, that 
he marched againft them in perfon \ and haviag defeated them 
in a pitched battle; put all their officers to death, caufing the The Arme- 
common foldiers to be led in chains to Constantinople, and nian le g ion» 
conveyed from thence into different iflands r . The Armenian j^'?/* 1 
legions, who had always fufpe&ed and been ready to oppofe Cr 
the ambitious defigns of Irene, being thus broken and difperf- 
ed, me began to put the emperor, now deftitute of that fup- 
port, upon fuch meafurcs, as, {he thought, would render 
him odious to the people. As he had no great affection for 
the emprefs Mary, whom fhe had forced him to marry, con- 
trary to his inclination, fhe advifed him to divorce her, and 
marry Theodota or Theode&a, one of the maids of her 
chamber ; who was accordingly crowned emprefs at Con- Conftantine 
ftantinople, where the nuptials were felemnized with extra- i™^'* { 
eidinary pomp and magnificence for three days together, 
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This marriage occafioned great contefts among the" clergy 
concerning the iawfulnefs of it, in which Irene artfully fnJed 
with thofe who oppofcd her fon, encouraging them under- 
hand to en 1 range the minds of the people from him. How- 
ever, the fuccefs which attended his arms again!! the Sara- 
cens and Bulgarians, prevented the people from revolting, 
tho' privately ftir'ed up, hy Irene and her emiffaries, to 
depofe him. The Saracens had broken into Cilicia ; but 
were driven back with great lofs hy the troops which Con- 
ftantine feafonablv difpatched againft them. As for the Bul- 
garians, Cardamrs their king having fent embafiadors to de- 
mand a tribute, threatening to come as f ar as the golden gate 
of Conftantinople, and there take it hy force, if it was refuf- 
ed him, Conftantine replied, that ftnee he was ftricken in 
years, he would fave him the trouble of Co long a journey, 
by coming in perfon to wait upon him. Accordingly he 

He puts the marched againft him at the head of a confiderable armv ; 

flight! 1 *"" 3 u P on the fight of which the barbarians, ftruck with a panic, 
fled in the utmoft conflernation. Upon his return to Con- 
ftantinople, he attended his mother from thence to the baths 
of Prufa in Bithynia, where he had rot been long, when 
news was brought him, that the emprefs Theodota was de- 
livered of a fon j at which he was fo overjoyed, that he re- 
turned in great hafte to Conftantinople. Irene, taking ad- 
vantage of his abfence, gained over the chief officers of the 
army, who promifed to depofe Conftantine, and commit 
the government to her alone. Purfuant to this promife, 
fome of them, returning to Confhntinople, feized on the 
unhappy prince, and earn ing him to the palace of Porphvra, 

He ; s mu'- wnere ^ e was b° rn > pulled out his eyes in fuch a cruel and. 

dered. barbarous manner, that he died a few days after in the ut- 
mofr. agony, having reigned feven years alone, and ten with 
his mother u . Ourhiiroriin obferves, that five years before 
his uncles loft their eyes by his orders, on the fame day of 
the fame month, and in the fame chamber w . Nicephorus 
and Chriftopher, her hufband's brothers, hearing of the 
death of Gonftantine, took fan.c~t.uary in the great church ; 
but were dragged from thence and banimed to Athens, 
where they are faid to have been killed by the inhabitants, 
upon their attempting to raife difturbrnces in the empire. 
In them ended the family of Leo Ifauricus ; fo that no one 
was now left to difpute with Irene her title to the empire. 
She no fooner received intelligence of the death of her fon, 
• • than, 
* Idem 2d ar.s. 7. Conit, fo\. * Idem ibid. 5 
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than, leaving Prufa, (he repaired to. Conftantinople ; which Irene 
(he entered in a gilded chariot, drawn by four horfes, being proclaim*! 
attended by feveral patricians, who waited as her (laves on emjuea, 
either fide, while (he threw money among the people, as 
was ufual at the folemnity of a coronation x . In the mean 
time, the Saracens, hearing the empire was governed by a 
woman, broke into the eaftern provinces ; and having de- 
feated the forces Irene fent * againft them, entered Thrace, 
made their excurfions to the very gates of Conftantinople, 
deftroying all with fire and fword, and returned home un- 
molefted, carrying with them an immenfe booty and an 
incredible number of captives. In 798, the fecond of 
Irene's reign, her great favourite Saturacius, prompted by Saturac : u» 
his boundlefs ambition, confpired againft her, with a deftgn ^"J^Tha. 
to deprive her of the crown, and to place it upon his own 
head ; but his defign being difcovered before it was ripe for 
execution, Irene, after upbraiding him with treachery and 
ingratitude, contented herfelf, in confideration of his former 
fervices, with forbidding any one to keep him company. 
The partiality which the emprefs (hewed him, joined to a 
livelv fenfe of his ingratitude to her, made fuch a deep inv 
prefilon upon his mind, that he died of grief foon after 
Irene, finding Hie could not depend even upon thofe whom 
(he thought (he had moft reafon to confide in, made it her 
chief ftudy to gain the hearts of her people. With this f 0 „? u ^ 
view (he remitted an annual tribute, which had been long anions of 
paid by the citizens of Conftantinople, encouraged com- thc P ,0 P le * 
mece, and, whatmoft of all obliged the people, promoted, 
to the utmoft of her power, the wormip of images, caufing 
them to be fet up anew in the churches, and annulling the 
edicts enacted againft them by former emperors z . In 802, 
Charles, furnamed the Great, who had been crowned em- 
peror of the weft by pope Leo III. on Chriftmas-day of the 
year 800, fent a folemn embafly to Conftantinople, with 
propofals of a firm and lafting peace between him and Irene. 
To thefe embafladors were joined legates from the pope, 
who were received with extraordinary pomp at Conftantino- 
ple. The embaftadors of Charles, among their other in- A ^™^ 
ftru£tions, were ordered to propofe a match between him Seen 
and Irene, that the two empires might be once more happi- Irene and 
ly united in their perfons. Irene readily entered into the ne- ^-j* the 
gotiation ; but Aetius an eunuch, who bore the chief fway 
Bb 4 st 
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at court, by daily flatting new difficulties, put off from time 
to time the conclufion of the treaty. As he was excluded 
from the empire himfclf, on account of his condition, he had 
been long labouring under-hand, to prefer it to his brother, 
WV h 's ky name Leo, at that time governor of Thrace and Mace- 
oppo'L by don 5 but being well-apprifed, that his defign would be una- 
Aetras. voidably defeated, mould the treaty between Irene and fo 
powerful and warlike a prince take place, he left no ftone 
unturned to divert the emprefs from it, at leaf! to get the 
conclufion of it fufpended, till a favourable opportunity offer- 
Thc nobility ed of putting in execution his private defign. In the mean 
revolt, and t j mCj the nobility, who hated Aetius, on account of his 
KIcet'Loras. haughty and imperious conduct, fufpecting his defign, and 
apprehending the emprefs, over whom he had gained a great 
afcendant, might by him in the end be prevailed upon to take 
Leo for her partner in the empire, refolved to fet up Nice- 
phorus, a patrician of great wealth and intereft among the 
people. Accordingly, having firft difpofed the minds of the 
citizens to a revolt, by giving out, that Irene not only de- 
figned to marry Charles, but to transfer the feat of the em- 
pire to the weft, by which means the eaftern empire would 
foon become a province to the new empire of the weft, they 
Irene aflembled one night, and went in a large body to the palace, 
depofed, and where they feized on Irene without oppofition ; and confln- 
N cpphovus i n g ner under a ftrong guard to her chamber, conducted 
topc-or. Nicephorus, their new emperor, with the ufual folemnity to 
the great church, where he was crowned in a tumultuous 
manner, the populace, whom Irene had obliged by feveral 
a&s of generofity and good nature, uttering reproaches and 
curfes againfthim. Nicephorus treated Irene with great ci- 
vility and rcfpedl, till he had, by his obliging behaviour, 
prevailed upon her to difcover to him the place where her 
treafures lay concealed ; which ftie had no fooner done, 
than, contrary to his folemn promife, he confined her to a 
monaftery, which fhe herfelf had built in an iiland ; but foon 
after removed her from thence to the iiland of Lefbos, where 
fhe died of grief a . She is greatly extolled, notwithftanding 
her unnatural conduit towards her fon, by all the writers of 
thofe times, no doubt, on account of her zeal for the wor- 
fhip of images, and the great pains fhe took utterly to fupprefs 
the herefy, as it was then called, of the iconoelafts. She 
built a great many monafteries and hofpitals for the relief of 
fhe poor and aged, and, by many other alts of piety, gained, 
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if the writers of thofe times are to be credited, both the 
efteem and affections of her fubjects. Her great attachment 
to the fee of Rome, and the indefatigable pains (he took to 
get the doctrine of the iconoclafts condemned in the fecond 
council of Nice, by her aflembled for that purpofe, have fo 
far biaffed fom* writers of that party, that they have not 
been afhamed to vindicate, even by texts of holy fcripture^ 
her unnatural and barbarous conduct towards her fon, who 
perhaps well deferved fuch treatment, but not at the hands 
of his mother. Irene was thus depofed in 802, after having 
reigned ten years with her fon, and five alone. 



C H A P. XXXIV. 



The Roman hiflcry, from the promotion of Nice- 
phorus, to the death cf Baiiiius II. 



HP H E embaftadors who had been fent, as we have related Nkephorus. 
«*- in the foregoing chapter, by Charles the Great to pro- 
pofe a marriage between him and the emprefs Irene, in order 
to unite by that means once more the two empires, were, no 
doubt, greatly concerned at the unexpected revolution, which 
happened during their ftay in Constantinople, and utterly dis- 
concerted the ambitious views of their mafter. However^ 
as they were enjoined to conclude a m m and Iafting pe?xe with 
the eaftern empire, they readily made their court to the new 
prince, who being well apprifed of the advantages that might 
accrue to him from the friendfhip of Charles, received his 
embaffadors in a very obliging manner, and the year follow- Concludes a 
ing concluded a treaty with him, in virtue of which Charles tl ' e3 <7 with 
was acknowledged emperor of the weft, and all Italy to the §^ es thc 
rivers of Vulturnus and Aufldus yielded to him. Nicephorus, 
m the third year of his reign, caufed Nicetas Tnphyllius, to 
whom he was chiefly indebted for his promotion, to betaken 
fcff with poifon, for no other crime but becaufe he was be- 
loved by the army. He gave feveral other inftances of a moft 
cruel, fufpieious, and covetous temper, which, as they ren- 
dered him odious to the people, encouraged Bardanes, go- B Jr ^ ane , 
yernor of one of the eaftern proviiices, to revolt, and afiume revolts - t 
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the title of emperor. Michael and Leo, two officers of 
great reputation in the army, joined him at firft; but fo<>n 
after, finding him unequal to fo great a charge, they aban- 
doned him and went over to Nicepborus, who- railed them to 
ButfubmUs tne P°$ s * n the army. Bardanes, thus forfuken by his 
" friends, fent afubmiffive menage to Niccphorus, and, upon 
his promifing to pardon him, retired to a monaftery, and 
there embraced a religious life- The emperor, pretending 
to be entirely reconciled to him, invited him in a friendly 
manner to Conftantinople ; but on his way to that city, hia 
eyes were plucked out by perfons fent for that purpofe. The 
emperor, to prevent any future attempts of the like nature, 
and fecure the crown to his family, took his fon Saturacius 
For his partner in the empire, and cauied him to be crowned 
with the ufual folemnity. Having thus fettled his affairs at 
home, he marched againit the Saracens, who had broken into 
Niccphorus }-t-, e eafrern provinces ; but his army was utterly defeated, 
theslnc^--. and ne ol '% d t0 ^ ive bimfelf by a fhameful flight, having 
narrowly efcaped falling into the enemy's hands. The fol- 
lowing year, the Saracens, to the number of three hundred 
thoufand men, invaded the empire anew; and advancing 
without onpofition as far as Tvana, the metropolis of Cap- 
padocia Minor, made themfelves mailers of that city and fe- 
veral other fortified places, extending their ravages to the very 
gates of Ancyra in Galatia. Nicepborus marched againft 
them with what forces he could raife; but not daring to ven- 
ture an engagement, he dispatched emhafTadors with rieh 
prefents to Aaron their kslifT, who with much-ado waspre- 
K vailed upon to grant a peace upon the following terms: That 
trv-'udcs'l tne cm P eror fhould pay to the Saracens a yearly tribute of 
diti\i>nour- thirty thoufand pieces of gold, befides three thoufand for his 

iltVtVra ov/n ^ C2 ^ anc ^ as man ) r ^ or tnat °^ ^ s f° n J anc * ^ at he mould 
not prefume to repair fuch forts as had been difmantled. Ni- 
cephorus agreed to thefe terms > but the enemy was no fooner 
retired, than, with an open breach of the treaty, he rebuilt 
the forts that had been demolifhed ; which fo provoked the 
Saracens, that they returned the fame year, and raged with 
They invrdc more fury than ever, putting all to fire and fword, both on 
arcw l plre tK ' e cont?inent anc * * n theifiand of Cyprus, where they demo- 
lifhed the churches, and put an incredible number of the in- 
habitants to the fword. The following year they made a de~ 
fcent upon the iiland of Rhodes, and took a great number 
of prifoners ; but their fleet fufFered much by a violent ftorm, 
which overtook diem as they were returning home x . 'I he 
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fame year Nicephorus married his fon Saturacius to Tlico- 
phania, a near relation of the late emprefs Irene, though fhe 
had been fome time before contracted to another, which gave 
occafion to great complaints, and encquraged fome to confpire 
againft him : but they were all dete&ed and punifhed with 
the utmoft feverity ; nay, many perfons of great diftin&ion, 
ecclefiaftics as well as laymen, were, upon bare fufpicions, 
dragged to prifon, and there cither put to death or racked 
with the greatsft cruelty. In the feventh year of his reign, 
the Bulgarians, making an irruption into the empire, under ThcBulgari.' 
the conduct of Crumus, their king, furprifed Sardica, a city ans.take 
of Mcefia, and put the whole garrifon, confifting of fix thou- SardlCa * 
fand men, to the fword. Nicephorus marched againft them 
with a confidcrabk army ; but the enemy retiring with their 
booty at his approach, inftead of purfuing them, he returned 
to Conftantinople, and impofed a new tribute upon the city 
for the repairing of Sardica ; which incenfed them to fuch a 
degree, that they rofe in a tumultuous manner, and attacked conftanti- 
the palace, but were repulfed by the emperor's guards with nople. 
great (laughter. In the ninth vear of his reign, he raifed a 
powerful armv, and, marching at the head of it, entered the 
country of the Bulgarians, deuroying all with fire and fword, 
Crumus, their king, alarmed at his approach, fent embaiTa- 
dors to fue for peace, which he offered to conclude upon 
terms highly honourable to the empire. But Nicephorus, 
rejecting them with indignation, purfued his ravages, waft- ^,£7^°^, 
ing the country, deuroying the cities, and putting all the in- great cruelty 
habitants to the fword, who had the misfortune to fall into ^ ™ as £Y 
his hands, without diftiu&ion of fcx, age, or condition. g a rian», * " 
Crumus, fenfibly afFe&ed with the calamities of his fubje&s, 
fent the emperor a fecond fubmiflive meffage, offering to a- 
gree to any terms, on condition he would quit his countiy. 
But Nicephorus difmifting the embafiadors with fcorn, Cu- 
mus, pufhed on by defpair, attacked unexpectedly the empe- 
ror's camp ; and having forced it, in fpite of all oppofition, ^'(hin?^ 
cut off almofi: the whole army, with the emperor himfelf, a 
great number of patricians, and moil of the chief officers. 
Saturacius received a dangerous wound in the neck, but es- 
caped in a litter to Adrianopie. Ail the arms and baggage 
fell into the enemy's hands ; and the body of Nicephorus be- 
in^ found among the flain, Crumus caufed his head to be cut 
, off ; and after having kept it for fome time cxpofed to the 
view of the foldiery, he inclofed the fcull in filver, and made 
ufe of itinftead of a cup v . Such was the cad of Nicepho- 
rus, 
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rus, after having reigned eight years, as many months, and 
twenty-fix days. He is faid to have been ffrongly inclined 
to the execrable doctrine of the Manichees, to have denied 
providence, and to have exceeded all the princes who reigned 
before him, in lewdnefs, cruelty, avarice, and all manner 
of debaucheries z . 

Saturacius fled, as we obferved above, to Adrianople, 
where he was acknowledged emperor by fome of the officers, 
who had efcaped the general (laughter. But as he was not 
in a condition, on account of his wound, to appear in public, 
and at the fame time knew himfeif to be univerfally hated 
both by the nobility and people, he refolved to confer the 
empire on his wife Theophania. But, in the mean time, 
the fenate caufed Michael, who had married Procopia, fifter 
to Saturacius, to be proclaimed emperor in the circus ; which 
Saturacius no fooner underftood, than he retired with hL wife 
to a monaftery, where he embraced a religious life, and died 
foon after, having reigned two months and ten days, Mi- 
chael, mindful of the oath he had taken to Nicephorus and 
his fon, declined at firft the imperial dignity ; but being af- 
terwards informed, that Saturacius, the better to fecure the 
crown to his wife, had refolved to deprive him of his fight, 
he accepted the offer, and was crowned in the great church 
by Nicephorus the patriarch, after he had by a folemn pro- 
mife under his own hand obliged himfeif to maintain the pri- 
vileges of the church, and to abftain from ihedding chriftian 
blood a . The new emperor a few days after caufed his wife 
Procopia to be likewife crowned by the patriarch with his fon 
Theophylact, whom he took for his partner in the empire. 
He was fcarce warm in his throne, when the Saracens broke 
into the empire on one fide, and the Bulgarians on the other. 
The former were defeated and driven back by Leo, who go- 
verned the eaftern provinces, with the lofsof twothoufand 
men. Againft the Bulgarians Michael marched in perfon ; 
but having, after feverai flight ikirmiihes, ventured an engage- 
ment, his army was utterly defeated, and he obliged to By 
back with fhame anddifgrace toConfhntinople. The emperor 
was affected with this misfortune to fuch a degree, that he 
1- refolved to quit the purple, which required a perfon of a more 
id warlike and active genius, and retire to a cloyfter. Accord- 
ingly he earnefily preficd Leo to accept of the empire, who, 
as he was free from all ambition^ inviolably attached to Mi- 
chael, 
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chael, and at the fame time fenfible of the dangerous ftate of 
affairs, was with much ado prevailed upon to comply with his 
requeft, though backed by the entreaties of the magiftrates, 
the foldiery, and the patriarch. Michael no fooner under- 
ftood, that Leo had in the end fuffered himfelf to be pro* 
claimed emperor, than he retired, with his wife Procopia and 
his children, to the monaftery of Pharus, where he took the 
monadic habit on the eleventh of July 813, after having 
reigned one year, nine months, and as many days b . Thus 
Theophanes, who lived at this time, and was an eye-witnefs 
of what he wrote. But Cedrenus gives us a very different 
account of the promotion of Leo. According to that writer, 
Michael had the advantage in the engagement with the Bul- 
garians, till Leo, who afpired at the empire, drew off the 
forces under his command ; which fo dimeartened the Ro- 
mans, that they betook themfelves to a diforderly flight, 
leaving the Bulgarians mates of the field. The emperor, 
with much ado, efcaped to Adrianople, and from thence to 
Conftantinople, attended by a fmall body of horfe. In his 
abfence, Leo, by exclaiming againft him as a weak, efferhi- 
nate, and cowardly prince, prevailed upon the army to revolt Leo raiw t» 
from Michael, and orTer the empire to himfelf; which, how- t ^ e8mpir ** 
ever, he pretended to decline, till Michael Traulus or Bal- 
bus, one of the chief officers of the army, drawing his fword, 
as it had been agreed on beforehand, threatened him with 
prefent death, if he did not immediately comply with the 
earneft entreaties of the whole army, who, he faid, placed 
their fafety and that of the empire in him alone. When 
news was brought to Constantinople of the revolt of the ar- 
my and the ufurpation of Leo, fome of the emperor's friends 
advifed him to maintain his title, and prepare for a vigorous 
defence . But the good-natured emperor marply reprimanded 
them, declaring, he had rather lofe his life, than involve the 
ftate in a civil war, which would be inevitably attended with 
the effufion of much chriftian blood. Accordingly he fent to 
Leo the diadem, the purple robes, and the fcarlet fhoes, the 
enftgns of fovereignty, requiring him to come, without the 
leaft apprehenfion of danger, to Conftantinople, and take 
poffeffion of the imperial palace. Thus Cedrenus, to whofe 
authority we mould, without the leaft hefitation, prefer that 
of Theophanes, were we fure that the latter part of the hi* 
ftory, which goes under his name, was done by him ; but 
&s fome able critics pretend, that he concluded it with the 
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reign of Nicephorus-, and that the remaining part was added 
by fome other writer, who, favouring Leo, concealed his 
ambitious practices in obtaining the empire, we will not take 
upon us to decide whether Leo ufurped the fovereignty, or 
was raifed to it by the voluntary abdication of Michael. The 
new emperor, upon his arrival at Constantinople, took care 
to have Michael and his wife, who had retired to the fame mo- 
nastery, feparated ; and therefore confined him to a monaft- 
ery on the ifland Prota, and banithed Procopia, with her 
children, to another place, having firft caufed Theophylac'r, 
their eldeft fon, to be cruelly maimed, that he might have no 
iffue d . He had fcarce taken poffemon of the throne, when 
the Bulgarians, elated with their late fuccefs, entered Thrace, 
destroying all with fire and fv/ord. Leo having drawn to- 
gether what forces he could, marched out againft them, and 
offered them battle ; which they not declining, great multi- 
tudes were (lain on both fides, but at length the Romans, 
over-powered with numbers, were put to the rout. As they 
werepurfued by the enemy in great diford^r, Leo, who be- 
^mplete * ne ^ a ^ ^' om a neighbouring eminence, falling unexpectedly 
▼i&ory over upon the barbarians with a referve of chofen men, who at- 
the Bulgaria tended him, renewed the fight, and in the end obtained an 
ans " entire victory. Great numbers of the enemy were flain, and 
more taken prifoners. Some reckon the king himfelf, by 
name Crumus, among the former; but others will have him 
to have been only wounded. However that be, the Bulga- 
rians were fo difheartened by this overthrow, that they made 
no inroads into the empire for fome vears after e . The em- 
peror, having now nothing to fear either from the Bulgarians 
He oppofes or the Saracens, who were at variance among themfelves, 
the vvor/Vp applied himfelf wholly to the fuppreffing of the worfliip that 
et imi«z$. waS p a [d to images. In order to this, he enforced the obfer- 
vance of the council held at Conftantinople in 7^4., under 
Conftantinus Copronymus, and publimed an edict forbidding 
any worfhip to be paid to images, and commanding them to 
be removed out of the churches. Nicephorus the patriarch, 
Nicetas a patrician, and one of the emprefs Irene's relations, 
Theodorus a monk in great reputation, Theophanes the hi- 
ftorian, and many others, were banifhed for refufing to com- 
ply with the emperor's edi6t. But while the emperor was 
wholly intent upon redrelling the ahufes both in the church 
• iiei and ftate, Michael, furnamed Balbus, or the ftamtn°rer, 
b -Tz C 'iini\ whom he had preferred to the firft employments, confpired 
5 a£ain againit 
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againft him, with a defign to deprive him of the crown, and 
place it upon his own head. But the plot being difcovered, Mi- Butisfeizwi 
chael was apprehended, tried, and condemned to be burnt and condcm- 
alive. But as the officers were leading him on Chriftmas eve, ned * 
to the place of execution, the emprefs Theodofia, by upbraid- 
ing her hufband with cruelty and irreligion for not reflecting 
that holy time, when he was to partake of the holy facra- 
ment, prevailed upon him to refpite the execution. How- 
ever, that the criminal might not in the mean time make 
his efcape, the emperor ordered him to be loaded with irons, 
of which he kept the keys himfelf. But Michael having, 
by means of fome religious perfons, who had been admitted 
to him, with the emperor's permifiion, acquainted his accom- 
plices, that he was determined to difcover them to Leo, un- 
lefs they fpeedily procured his releafe, alarmed them to fuch 
a degree, that they refolved, without lofs of time, to put 
their defign in execution. Accordingly, mixing themfelves 
with thofe who performed divine fervice in the emperor's 
chapel, thev were admitted early in the morning into the pa- 
lace, and lay concealed in a corner of the chapel, till the 
emperor came to his devotions, when, upon a fignal agreed 
on beforehand, they ftarted up; but by mi (lake, as it was 
not yet day-light, fell upon the peifon who prefided over the 
clerks, or, as we may call them, the dean of the chapel. 
Leo, in the mean time, well apprifed of their defign, re* 
tired to the altar, where he was attacked by the confpirators, 
now fenfible of their miftake; but defended himfelf with the 
chain of the incenfory, or, as fome write, with the crofs, 
till, one of his hands being cut off, he fell to the ground, 
when the confpirators ruining upon him, difpatched him with 
many wounds, and in the end ftruck off his head f . Such murder- 
was the end of Leo IV. after he had reigned feven years, ed ' 
five months, and fourteen days. He is allowed, even by fuch „. . a 

, . . . c . J _ Hisuurait- 

as were his avowed enemies on account or his zeal in fup- er. 
preffmg the worfnip of images, to have been a vigilant and 
active prince, and to have reformed many abufes, that had 
long prevailed in the ftate. In conferring employments, he 
had regard to merit alone, was quite free from avarice, and 
endowed with many princely qualities j whence the patriarch 
Nicephorus, who had been banifned by him, in hearing the 
news of his death, could not help owning him to have been 
1 great, though a wicked, prince. The body of the un- 
happy 

1 1nat ia Taraf. Tlieodor. fludite, ep. Ixi. Leo, Gramraat. in 
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happy emperor was dragged to the circus, and there expofed 
for Tome time to public view. After this, the confpirators 
having feized on the emprefs Theodofia, confined her to a 
monaftery, and banifhed her four fons, viz. Sabbatius, called 
alfo Conftantine, Bafil, Gregory, and Theodofms, to the 
ifland of Prota, where they were afterwards made eunuchs 
by Michael's orders, in which cruel operation Theodoilus 
died. Michael, in the mean time, being fet at liberty, and 
conducted by the confpirators from the prifon to the palace, 
placed himfelf upon the imperial throne, loaded, as he {till 
was, with his irons, the keys being no-where to be found: 
at length the bolts being knocked off with a hammer, he re- 
paired to the great church, where he was crowned by the pa- 
triarch. 

Michael, thus raifed to the empire, was a native of 
Amorium, a city of Phrygia, inhabited chiefly by Jews, and 
(uch chriftians as had been driven from their own countries 
on account of their heretical opinions. Michael himfelf ob- 
served the Jewifh fabbath, denied the refurreclion of th§ 
dead, and held feveral other tenets condemned by the catholic 
church g . In the flrft year of his reign he recalled a great 
number of bi(hops, monks, and others, who had been ba- 
nifhed by Leo for not complying with his edicl: forbidding the 
worfhip of images, but at the fame time fumtnoned them to 
difpute in a council at Constantinople the point in queftion. 
With this fummons they refufed to comply, alledging, that 
as the worfhipping of images had been already approved of 
and eftablimed by a general council, it could admit of no dif- 
pute. This anfwer greatly provoked the emperor, whone- 
rerthelefs was fo far from proceeding with rigor againft them, 
that he indulged them in the ufe of images without the city. 
In the fecond year of his reign and 823d of the chriflian 
sera, a civil war broke out in the eaft, which involved 
the empire in endlefs calamities. It was raifed by one Tho- 
mas, concerning whom authors are greatly divided in their 
accounts. According to fome, he was meanly born, and at 
firfl a menial fervant to a fenator at Confh-.ntinople, vhofe 
wife he debauched, and then, to avoid the punifhiiient due 
to his crime, fled to the Saracens, among whom, after he had 
continued for the fpace of twenty-live years, profef?ing their 
religion, he obtained of their kalif a confidcrable body of 
troops, boafting, that he could ca% iu'xluc the whole Ro- 
man empire. The better to entice the Romans over to his 

mterefr, 
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Irene. Others will have him to have been a man of great 
power in the eaft, and inviolably attached to Leo, whofe 
death he refolved to revenge, and with that view took arms; 
However that be, he was a man of a grave afpe&, of ex- 
traordinary ftrength and courage, and acceptable to the fol- 
diery on account of his affable and engaging behaviour. Ber- 
ing well received in the eaftern provinces by the inhabitants^ 
who hated Michael, he foon raifed a very numerous army, 
and over-ran, without controul, all Afia, feizing every- MakesMiri- 
where on the public revenues, and plundering fuch cities as feif 
refufed to fubmit to him. And now being matter of all Alia ° f >^ a *"? 
and Syria, he aflumed the purple and diadem, and ( caufed 
himfelf to be acknowledged as emperor by the patriarch qf 
Antioch. Michael, in the mean time, difpatehed all the 
troops he could afferrible againft him ; but Thomas, meet- 
ing them in Afia-, gave them a total overthrow ; and haying 
With incredible expedition fitted out a ftrong fleets he engag- 
ed and defeated that of the emperor ; and then croffing over Befieges 
into Thrace appeared unexpectedly before Conftantinople, Conftanb- 
not doubting but the inhabitants would open their gates to nofic% 
him at his flrft approach. But to his great furprize, they re- 
ceived him with moft opprobrious language, repulfed him in 
two fucceflive attacks, and in feveral (allies killed great num- 
bers of his men. Thomas made the necelTary preparations 
for a third affault, being refolved to make an utmoft effort, 
and attack the city at the fame time by fea and land. But a 
moft violent ftorm arifing, when he was upon the point of 
giving the fignal, his fleet was difperfed, and his battering 
engines overturned and rendered quite ufelefs. This difap- 
pointment, and fome fuccefsful follies of the befieged, oblig- 
ed him, as the feafon was already far advanced, to raife the 
fiege, and put his troops into winter-quarters, but with a re- 
folution to return before the city early in the fpring ; which 
he did accordingly : but Michael having in the mean time 
equipped a fleet and raifed a land-army, he met with far 
greater oppofition at his return tha-ihe had done before. His 
army was routed with great (laughter in a fally, and his fleet 
driven afhore by that. of the emperor. The ufurper had in 
his army a commander of great valour and experience,' nam- 
ed Gregory; who; having been banilhed by Michael to the 
lfland of Scirus, becaufe he was a near relation of Leo, . the 
late emperor; had in the beginning of the war declared for, 
the ufurper, and been entrufted by him with the command* 
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of twelve thoufand men; but now obferving, that fortune, 
which had hitherto attended Thomas in all his undertakings, 
began to forfake him, he refolved to make his peace with 
Michael, the rather becaufe his wife and children were in his 
hands. This negotiation was not carried on fo privately, 
but Thomas had timely notice of it, who thereupon leaving 
a fufficient number of troops before Conftantinople to carry 
on the fiege, led the reft againft Gregory ; and coming up 
with him, while he was marching away with the forces un- 
He defeats ^ er ^ s command to join the emperor, defeated his whole 
and puts to P art y, took him alive, but put him immediately to death, 
deathGregd- and then returned in triumph to purfue the fiege. But in 
2figned°to ^ e mean time, Mortagon, king of the Bulgarians, hearing 
betray him, me emperor was befieged in his metropolis, and either pity- 
ing his condition, or defirous of gaining his friendfhip, 
marched at the head of a numerous army to his affiftance. 
Thomas, when informed of his approach, was fome time in 
fufpenfe, whether he mould continue the fiege, or march 
with all his forces againft the barbarians, but at length refolv- 
ed on the latter ; and accordingly breaking up the fiege, he 
He . £def d met and engaged the Bulgarians at a place called Cedo&us, 
by* the Bui- ^ ut was them put to flight with great (laughter. Upon 
garians. the news of his defeat, his fleet before Conftantinople revolt- 
ed to the emperor; which obliged him to lay afide all 
thoughts of purfuing the fiege, and to retire to Diabefis, a 
place diftant a few furlongs from the city ; whence by his 
parties he laid wafte all the neighbouring country. While 
he lay encamped there, the emperor ordered all his troops to 
march out againft him, under the command of Catacelas 
and Olbianus, whom he received with great bravery, but 
was overthrown by the treachery of his own men, moft of 
whom went over to the emperor in the heat of the engage- 
ment. Thomas, with much ado, efcaped to Adrianople, 
where he was immediately befieged by the emperor's forces, 
up tVth £ ed an d at length delivered up to Michael by his own people, no 
cmperar, and longer able to endure the famine and theunfpeakablehardfhips, 
put to death. t0 wn i cn they were reduced. The emperor, having caufed 
his hands and feet to be cut off, ordered him, thus maimed, 
to be carried upon an afs round the camp. He died foon after 
in the utmoft agony. Anaftafius, his adopted fon, who for 
that honour had forfaken the monadic life, which he profefled 
before, being delivered up to the emperor by the inhabitants 
of Byria, met with the fame treatment as his father had done. 
Pavium and Heraclea, two maritime cities of Thrace, which 
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Thomas had feized, refufcd to fubmit, not fo much Out of 
affe&ion to him, as out of hatred to the emperor, on ac- 
count of his oppofing the worfhip of images. But the walls 
of the former city were overturned by an earthquake, and the 
latter was taken by ftorm. Some other cities and caftles 
continued to hold out for fome time, but they were all ir* 
the end reduced, and the civil war entirely extinguifhed h . 

In the mean time, the Saracens, who had fettled in Spain 
and were grown too numerous for that country, taking ad- 
vantage of the diftra&ed ftate of the empire, having equipped 
feveral mips, difpatched them in queft of fome fruitful ifland, 
in which they might plant a colony. Apochapfus, who 
commanded this fquadron, having ravaged moft of the iflands 
in the Mediterranean without oppofition, all the mips and 
garrifons being gone to the afliftance of Thomas, touched in 
the end at Crete ; and being greatly taken with the fertility 
and pleafantnefs of that ifland, defcribed it to his countrymen $ 
upon his return as a place, to ufe his expreflion, flowing 
with milk and honey. Hereupon the Saracens, having 
equipped, during the winter, a fleet confifting of forty mips 
well armed and manned, put to fea early in the fpring ; and 
landing in the ifland, encamped on the promontory Charax, TheSara«ent 
whence Apochapfus fent fpies to difcover the country, who land inCretd 
upon their return informed him, that the ifland was quite de- 
ftitute of foldiers, and that he would no-where meet with the And fettle 
leaft oppofition. Hereupon he ordered the fleet to be fet on therc> 
fire, that his men, laying afide all thoughts of returning 
home, might look upon that ifland as their native country. 
The emperor, upon the firft notice of this defcent, difpatched 
Damianus with a confiderable body of troops to drive the Sa- 
racens out of the ifland. Damianus, being joined by Photi- 
nus, advanced, as foon as he had landed his forces, againft / 
the enemy, who killed him at the nrfl: onfet, and put his 
whole army to flight, Photinus having with much ado made 
his efcape in a light veflel, and carried the news of the over- 
throw to the emperor. The Saracens, having now no ene- 
my to oppofe them, built and fortified a city in a very con- T he , cit , y °f 
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venient place, called Chandax, pointed out to them by a 
monk. From thence they made frequent excurfions, and 
in a fhort time reduced the whole ifland, which by its new 
mafters was thenceforth called Chandax, and by others Can- 
dia, from the above-mentioned city K This happened in the 
fccond year of the reign of Michael Balbus and the 3 2 2d of 
C c 2 the 
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the chriftian sera. Michael, thinking it would reflect eter- 
nal ignominy, if he fuffered the Saracens to fettle in Crete, 
as foon as he had put an end to the civil war, difpatched 
Craterus, with a powerful fleet and a numerous army, to re- 
cover the ifland. Craterus, having landed his men without 
oppohtion, fell upon the cnemv with great resolution, who 
received him with equal intrepidity. The fight continued 
from day-break to noon, the victory inclining to neither fide; 
but foon after the Saracens, great numbers of them being 
flain and more taken prifoners, began to give ground, and 
towards the evening fled in great confuilon. Had the Romans 
purfued them, they might have ealliy, in that confternation, 
cut them all off to a man, and made thcmfclves mailers of 
their city. But, mflead of following the fugitives, and af- 
faulting, without lofs of time, the place whither they had 
all retired, they fpent the night in riot and drunkennefs, as 
if the war had been already concluded, without fo much as 
placing a guard or centry to prevent their being furprifed. 
The enemy, appriled of their fecurity, refolved, however fa- 
tigued with the duty of the preceding day, not to neglect fo 
Theempe- favourable an opportunity of being revenged on their conque- 
ror's forces rors . Accordingly fallying out in the dead of the night, they 
cuf^picc"^ ^ u P on t * iem ^ey were partly intoxicated with wine 

and partly afieep, and cut them off almofl to a man. Craterus, 
their general, with great difficulty efcaped on board a fmall vef- 
fel to the ifland of Cos. Eut the prince of the Saracens, not 
finding his body among the flain, difpatched fome vefTels with 
troops after him, who, landing on the ill and, furprifed him, 
and nailed him to a crofs. After this defeat, the emperor, 
defpairing of being able to recover the ifland of Crete, con- 
tented himfelf with defending the other iflands, and 4 retrain- 
ing the piracies of the Cretan Saracens k . Befides the lofs 
j of the plcafant and fruitful ifland of Crete, feveral other pub- 
pubiic «h* ^ C ca ^ arnit i c s happened in this wicked emperor's reign, viz. 
jniues. great conflagrations, deftructive earthquakes, which over- 
turned whole cities, inundations, fuange phenomena in the 
heavens, general dearth and fcarcity of provihons, violent 
florins, S:c. which are all afcribed by Cedrenus to the con- 
tempt of images. But thefe calamities did not reclaim him 
from the loo fe and difiblute life which he led, without any 
regard to religion, or the laws. In the fixth year of his 
reign, his wife being dead, he forced Euphrofyne, the 
daughter of Confhntine Porphyrogcnitus, out of a mona- 
ilery, where fiic had led from her infancy a reclufe life and 
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married her. Soon after, Euphemius, an officer of great 
intereft and authority in the army, falling in love with ano- 
ther facred virgin, and encouraged by the example of the 
prince, took her by force out of the monaftery and de- 
bauched her. Of this outrage her brothers made loud com- 
plaints to the emperor, who thereupon ordered the governor 
of Sicily, where the fact was commited, to examine into 
the matter ; and if he found what was alledged againft 
Euphemius to be true to cut off his nofe. To avoid this 
punifhment, Euphemius drew feveral other officers of the 
army into a confpiracy ; repulfed the governor, when he 
came to execute his orders ; and then flying to the Saracens 
in Africa, promifed to betray Sicily into their h|ndg, and 
pay them a large tribute, provided they would declare him 
emperor of the Romans. To this the Saracen governor of 
Africa readily confented ; and having acknowledged him Euphemius 



fition ; and advancing to Syracufe, endeavoured, by a flatter- Saracens, 
ing fpeech, to perfuade the inhabitants, who flood on the 
wall, to open their gates to him, and own him for emperor. 
Among the reft he obferved two brothers, who were men of 
great intereft in the city, to pay him great refpect and hear 
him with more attention than the reft ; which encouraged 
him to call them to him. But as he advanced from the reft 
of his company to meet and falute them, one of them, 
taking hold of him by the hair, held him till the other cut 
off his head. The Saracens, however, did not quit the ad- 
vantage which he had put into their hands j but, being thus He is killed 
introduced by him, made themfelves by degrees mafters of the 
whole ifland ; and paffing over into Italy landed at Taranto ; TheSaracens 
whence they drove the Romans, and got poffeffion of Cala- rt<,uce Si * ]y * 
briaand the adjoining provinces The emperor died foon Michaekies, 
after of a flux, having reigned eight years, nine months, and 
feven days ; and was buried in the church of the apoftles. 
His death happened on the flrft of October 829. 

He was Succeeded by his fon Theophylus, who, in the Theophylus* 
beginning of his reign, to gain the affections of the people 
and prevent confpiracies, pretended to be a ftricl: obferver of 
juftice, and a fevere affertor of the laws of the empire. 
Though his father owed both his life and dignity to the mur- 
der of Leo, yet he refoived to punifh all thofe who had been 
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any-Ways acceffory to it, in order to deter others from at- 
tempts of the like nature. With this view he fummoned 
the chief of the nobility, and the great officers of the empire, 
to attend him in the palace Magnaura, or, as it was called 
from the five towers, Pentapyrgium . When they were af- 
fembled, he told them, that his father had in his life-time 
refolved to reward the eminent ferviccs of thofe, who had 
been inftrumental in his promotion ; but fince death had 
prevented him, he thought it incumbent upon himfelf as the 
exec ui: or of his father, to pav that debt. He therefore de- 
fired them to withdraw from the reft into a particular room, 
where he would examine the merit of each perfon, and 
rewarcftlfm accordingly. Hereupon thofe, who had been 
acceflbry to the murder of Leo, readily difcovcred them- 
felves, in expectation of fome great reward. But the empe- 
ror having thus got them, convicted by their own confeffion, 
into his power, he ordered one of his officers to put the laws 
againft murder in execution, and to punifh, according to 
their deferts, thofe who had not only fhed innocent blood, 
but had inhumanly maffacred the anointed of the Lord within 
2e m^r. his tcm P le ' He thcn difmiired thc affembly, and the officer, 
ers of Leo. purfuant to his orders, punifhed all thofe who had confpired 
againft Leo as murderers m . After this he fent Euphrofyne 
back to the monaftery, from whence his father had taken 
her, and applied himfelf with great diligence to public affairs, 
bearing once a week all complaints that were brought againfr. 
his minifters, adminiftering juftice with the utmoft imparti- 
ality, and frequently vifiting in perfon the markets, in order 
He marries to fettle the prices of the neceffary provifions. In the third 
his daughter year of his reign, he married his favourite daughter, by 
Mot-ks- US name Mary, to Alexius Mofeles, an Armenian by birth, a 
perfon of comely and majeflic afpeel, then in the flower of 
his age, and endowed with many excellent qualities. As he 
repofed in him an entire confidence, he conferred upon him 
the dignity of patrician, railed him to the proconfulfhip, and 
at laiT, as he had yet no irtue-mab of his own, created him 
Csefar, and fent him at the head of a numerous army to re- 
train the Saracens, who committed dreadful devastations in 
Italy. Being attended there with uncommon fuccefs, his 
rivals at court, jealous of the efteem he was in with the em- 
peror and the reputation he had acquired, reprefented him 
as one who afpired at the empire, ftrengthening their malici- 
ous fuggeftions with an old prediction, that A fhould one 

day 
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day drive out Th. This Alexius no fooner underftood, 
than he defired leave of Theophylus to retire, %nd embrace 
a monaftic life. The emperor, who gave no ear to thefe 
infmuations denied his requeft, and commanded him to keep 
his rank and power. However, Theophylus having a fon 
foon after, and his daughter, who was married to Alexius, who em _ 
dying about the fame time, he was at length prevailed Upon, braces a mo« 
by the repeated importunities of his fon-in law, to comply naftic life, 
with his requeft and fuffer him to retire \ Befides Alexius, 
the emperor had two other eminent commanders, viz. Ma- 
nuel and Theophobus. The former had been raifed, by 
Leo and the late emperor Michael, to the firft pofts in the 
army. The latter was the natural fon of a Perfian embafla- 
dor, defcended from the blood royal of that nation, who, 
dying foon after the birth of his fon, left him at Conftanti- 
nople, where he was educated after the Roman manner. 
All thofe of the royal family of Perfia being either deftroyed 
or driven out by the Saracens, who had made themfelves 
mafters of their country, the few Perfians, who had out- 
lived the general daughter of their nation, hearing of Theo- 
phobus, fent to the emperor, defiring him for their king. 
But Theophylus chofe rather to raife him to the rank of a 
patrician, and give him one of his fifters in marriage, giving 
at the fame time, by a law enacted for that purpofe, all hi% 
fubjecls leave to intermarry with the Perfians ; which brought 
great numbers of that nation over to the Romans, who for- 
med them into one body, called the Perfian legion, from 
which the emperor promifed himfelf no fmall fervice in the 
expedition, which he was about to undertake againft the 
Saracens, who had invaded the Roman territories. Againft 
them the emperor, attended by Manuel and Theophobus, J&*°™ y m 
marched in perfon ; but in the battle which enfued, the Ro- the Saracens-, 
mans, after a moft bloody and obftinate conteft, gave ground 
and fled in the utmoft confufion. The emperor, with his Jg e r ^ peror 
guard, two thoufand Perfians, and Theophobus, gained a dinger, 
neighbouring hill, where he was immediately furrounded by 
the enemy, who exerted their utmoft efforts to take him 
prifoner, his own men driving with equal refolution and 
intrepidity to defend him. The day being thus fpent, when 
night came on, the Romans, by the advice of Theophobus, 
filled all on a fudden the air with loud acclamations, foun- 
ding at the fame time their trumpets and other warlike in- 
C c 4 (iruments. 
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ftruments. TJie Saracens, deceived by this ftratagem, and 
concluding they had received fome reinforcement, retired 
in great hafte, left they mould be furrounded ; and gave the 
emperor an opportunity of making his efcape to the reft of 
the army. The Pernans were fo taken with the conduct of 
Theoph©bus on this occafion, that they addrefTed the empe- 
ror, begging he would fufTer them to ferve under him in a 
feparate body, which was readily granted, The following 
He d-f-ats 7 ear 5 ne was attcr >ded with better fuccefs ; for having enga- 
ths Saracens, gcd the Saracens, he gained a complete victory, killed great 
numbers of them, and took above twenty thoufand prifo- 
ners, whom he carried in triumph to Conftantinople. This 
encouraged him to make another attempt the next fpring ; 
but his army was utterly defeated, and he himfelf in great 
danger of been taken prifoncr, while he advanced too far 
into the enemy's ranks. Manuel, apprifed of the danger he 
was in, broke through to him with a body of chofen men, 
in order to bring him off. But he refufing to retire, left by his. 
retreat he fhould difcourage his army, Manuel prefenting his 
fvvord to his bread, and telling him, that the ftate would fufTer 
more by his captivity than his death, threatened to kill him, 
unlefs he retreated with him to the reft of the army. The 
emperor then complied, Manuel and his chofen band open- 
His mgrati- • a way j^y^ t ] ie m idft 0 f the encrnv. Theophy- 

tudeto , °, , r J n • n r r r i • • • r r • 

Manuel. lus had, athrit, ajulr tenle of this eminent piece or lervice, 
ftyling Manuel his deliverer ; but afterwards, envying him 
the reputation he had thereby acquired, and afhamed of being 
indebted to one of his fubjecls for his fafety, he readily gave 
ear to the malicious infinuations of fome courtiers, accufing 
^ r , him of ambitious views, and privately refolved to deprive him 
AeSaraccns.' °^ ^' ls %kt$ °^ which Manuel being feafonably informed by 
the emperor's cup-bearer, he fled to the Saracens, and, up- 
on condition he mould not be obliged to change his religion, 
entered into their fervice, and was foon railed to the higheft 
honours, and trufted with the command cf their armies a- 
gainft the Cermatae, a neighbouring nation, whom he over- 
came in feyeral battles. The fame of his great exploits 
reaching Conftantinople, the emperor, grieved for the lofs of 
fo brave and faithful a commander, refolved to bring him back 
by any means. Accordingly he wrote a letter to him with 
bis own hand, inviting him home, and promifing to reinftate 
him in all his honours and employments. This letter being 
privately conveyed to Manuel by a monk, he received it with 

un fpeakable 
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unfpeakable joy, and waited only a favourable opportunity of 
complying with the emperor's kind invitation. He had hi- 
therto declined righting againft the Romans ; but now, pre- 
tending a defire of being revenged on thofe by whom he had 
been unjuftly accufed to the emperor, he defired leave of 
Ilhmael, prince of the Saracens, to make war upon the Ro- 
mans in Cappadocia. Ifhmael, highly pleafed with this de- 
mand, not only gave him the command of a powerful army, 
but, as he had already given fignal proofs of his fidelity, ap- 
pointed the young prince his fon to ferve under him. Be- 
ing arrived in Cappadocia, while the army lay encamped at 
a convenient place for the execution of his defign, he went 
out with the young prince, under pretence of hunting; and 
being met, as had been agreed cn before-hand between him t o^he Ro-' 
and the governor of the province, by fome Roman troops, mans, 
he acquainted the prince with his defign, defiring him to re- 
turn to the army and acquaint them with it. From Cappa- 
docia he immediately repaired to Conftantinople, where he 
was received with greatfolemnityby the emperorin the church 
of Belchern?e, raffed to the higheft poft in the army, and 
chofen to ftand as godfather to his fon Michael, whom he foon 
after took for his partner in the empire. The following year, 
the Saracens invaded Cappadocia under a general of their own 
nation, and the emperor marched againft them in perfon ; 
but both armies, feized, while they were already in fight of 
each other, with a panic fear, betook themfelves to flight, 
and returned home, without coming to an engagement. The 
following year 837, Theophylus invaded Syria, ravaged the 
country far and wide, and having madehimfelf matter of fe- 
veral ftrong-holds, returned in triumph to Conftantinople, 
leaving Theophobus to command the army. In his abfence 
the Perfians, now encreafed to thirty thoufand, depending ThePerfans 
upon their ftrength and numbers, feized on Theophobus at muUj>v 
Sinople, and, notwithftanding all his entreaties, pioteftations, 
and arguments, declared him emperor. Theophobus gave the T j, e ^.j^ 
emperor private notice of what had pafied, allured him of his : f Tfceo- 
loyalty, though he had, in appearance, accepted of the im- P hobus « 
perial dignity, and laid hold of the firft opportunity that offered 
to make his efcape to Conftantinople, where he was received 
by the emperor with the greateft demonftrations of kindnefs, 
and continued in his former honours and employments. The 
rebellious Perfians were, at his requeft, pardoned and received 
into favour ; but difperfed into feveral provinces \ Theo- 
phylus, 
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phylus, in ravaging Syria, had, notwithftanding the earneft 
entreaties of the prince of the Saracens, deftroyed Sozopetra, 
the place of his nativity which provoked him to fuch a de^ 
Th^Samcms & ree > tnat > Dreatn i n g nothing but revenge, he raifed a mighty 
invade the army, ordering every foldier to engrave upon his fhield the 
erop".;e. word Amorium, the birth-place of Theophylus and capital 
of Cilicia, which he was refolved, at all events, to deftroy. 
The emperor, informed of thefe mighty preparations, raifed 
what forces he could, and marched with them to Dorylaeum, 
diflant about three days journey from Amorium. There, in 
a council of war, feveral officers advifed him to decline an en- 
gagement with the Saracens, whofe army was far more nu- 
merous than that of the Romans, and to remove the inhabi- 
tants of Amorium to fome other place ; but the emperor, 
imagining fuch a proceeding would reflecl: no fmall difgrace 
upon him, refolved to venture all in the defence of his na- 
tive city ; and accordingly fent thither a ftrong detachment, 
under the command of Actius, general of the eaft, Theodorus, 
Craterus, Theophilus Bubutzicus, and other experienced 
generals. In the mean time, the prince of the Saracens 
difpatched his fon, with ten thoufand Turks and a ftrong 
party of Armenians, to try the ftrength of the emperor's 
forces. The two armies met at a place called Dazymenum ; 
whereupon an engagement enfuing, the Saracens were at 
firft put to the rout but the Romans, in purfuing the fugi- 
Defca!- the tives, were f° galled by the arrows of the Turks, that they 
Pvomans. not only gave over the purfuit, but betook themfelves to a 
diforderly flight. The Perfians, however, though abandoned 
by the reft of the army, flood their ground, and fqrrounding 
the emperor, made head againft the enemy, till night com- 
ing on gave them an opportunity of retiring. The prince 
of the Saracens, informed of his fon's fuccefs, marched 
directly to Amorium, and being there joined by the young 
prince, laid clofe fiege to the place, which, after a long and 
obftinate refinance, was in the end betrayed to him by one 
Aporlum 0 f tne inhabitants, named Badiates, who, upon fom^ difcon- 
ddhoyel tent: ' nac * abjured tne chriftian religion. The Saracens, en- 
raged at the refolute oppofition they had met with, put moft 
of the men to the fword, carried all the women and children 
into captivity, and levelled the city with theground. The 
emperor was fo affected with the deft-ruction of the place, 
that, falling into a deep melancholy, he abftained from all 
nourifhment, drinking nothing but fnow-water, which threw 
him into a dyfentery. Being apprifed that his end approached, 
lie caufed himjelf to be carried to Magnaura ; and having 
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fummoned the fcnate and chief officers of the empire to meet 
him there, he exhorted them in a pathetic fpeech to conti- 
nue faithful to his wife and fon, and protect them from all 
treachery. After this, finking under the affliction of his 
mind and diftemper of his body, he fainted away and expi- ™' ophyIus 
red, having reigned twelve years, three months, and twenty 
days. Joannes Curopalates, whom we have followed in the 
hiftory of this prince's reign, as the neareft to thofe times, 
tells us, that, when he was at the point of death, he com- 
manded the head of Theophobus, who had been arretted 
upon fome groundlefs fufpicions, to be cut off and brought 
to him ; and that, touching it with his hand, he expi- 
red, uttering thefe words, Neither mall 1 be henceforth 
Theophylus, nor thou Theophobus °. But Zonaras and HJs ^ 
Cedrenus write, that he was put to death by one of the ra a er> " 
emperor's officers, without his knowledge p . He profeffed 
a greater enmity to images, and perfecuted with greater feve- 
rity, than any of his predeceflbrs had done, thofe who wor- 
fhipped them. Hence he is painted by the writers of thofe 
times in the blackeft colours \ but his actions, even as they 
are related by his fworn enemies, fpeak him a prince endow- 
ed with many excellent qualities, an exact: obferver of juftice, 
a true lover of his people, and an utter enemy to covetouf- 
nefs. Of the latter Cedrenus gives us the following inftance : 
having one day obferved from his palace a fhip of great bur- 
den fraught with merchandize entering the harbour of Con- 
ftantinople, he afked the mariners, To whom the cargo be- 
longed ? They anfwering, To the emprefs ; he replied with 
great indignation, God has made me a prince, and my wife 
a merchant ! Was ever any emperor before married to a mer- 
chant ? Having thus fpoken, he commanded the mariners to 
come afhore, and fire to be fet to the veffel, faying, If princes 
apply themfelves to trade, their fubjects muft ftarve p. He 
beautified the city of Constantinople with many ftately edi- 
fices, and fortified it with new walls, which could not, or* 
account of their height, by any art be fcaled. He banifhed 
all loofe and fcandalous women out of the city, being a great 
enemy to all manner of diffolutenefs, and a pattern of the 
ahtient Roman temperance, which he endeavoured to revive 
by feveral wholfome laws r . 

Theophylus was fucceeded by his fon Michael; bur, Michael 
as he was then only fix years old, his mother Theodora Thnpdora 

took regent. 
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took upon her the adminifLration ; which fhe began by ex- 
erting her zeal for the worshiping of images, recalling all tbofe 
who had been bamfhed on that account in the late reign, and 
baniming fuch as differed in opinion from her. She drove 
from his fee Johmthe patriarch of Conllantinople, and placed 
Methodius, a monk and zealous patron of images in his 
room, ordering the fecond council of Nice, in which the 
worfhip of images was approved of and eftablifned, to be 
obferved throughout the empire. Having thus, in a few 
years, utterly fuppreffed the iconoclafrs, whofe doctrine had 
prevailed in Conllantinople and moft cities of the cad, 
for the fpace of one hundred and twenty years, me fell 
in the next place upon the Manichees, of whom no fewer 
than an hundred thoufand arefaid to have beendeftroyed,which 
drove the reft to defpair and rebellion, having one Carbeas of 
that feci: for their leader ; who, hearing that his father had 
been crucified on account of his perfuafion, fled with four 
thoufand of the fame feet to the Saracens, and opened them 
a paffage into the Roman territories, where they ravaged and 
unpeopled whole provinces. In the mean time, the empe- 
ror, having attained the twentieth year of his age, began to 
think of governing by himfelf, being inftigated thereunto by 
Bardas, brother to Theodora, who promifed himfelf mighty 
advantages from a change of affairs ; but defpairing of being 
able to fucceed in his defigns, fo Tong as Manuel and Theoc- 
tiflus, whom the late emperor had appointed tutors to his 
fon, continued near his perfon, he refolved, in the flrif. place, 
to remove them bv fome means or other. He had fcarce 
taken this refolution, vrhena mifunderftanding arofe between 
thofe two faithful miniftcrs; which Bardas improved with 
fuch art, that Manuel quitting the court, retired to a private 
life. He being removed, Bardas eafily perfuaded the empe- 
ror, that Thcoc~uftus, having nothing lefs in view than the 
empire, defigned to marry either the emprefs, or one of her 
daughters, and to render him incapable of governing, by 
depriving him of his fight, Upon thefs malicious, and al- 
together groundlefs, insinuations, Theocliftus was, by the 
young prince's orders, apprehended, dragged to prifon, and 
there mod inhumanly murdered. Michael and Bardas re- 
folved to finiih what they had begun, by removing the em- 
prefs, who, well apprifed of their defign, to fpare them the 
crime of fhedding more blood, determined to retire of her 
own accord. Accordingly, having fummoned the fenate, fhe laid 
before them the prefent condition of the tresfury, to obviate. 
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by that means, the extravagant expences of her fon, and at 
the fame time to mew them how careful and frugal (he had 
been during her adminiftration ; for fhe had, by a com- 
mendable ceconomy, not only fpared the immenfe treafure 
left by her husband, but greatly improved it. After this, fhe 

r J . . 1 j 1 1 r -r The emorefs 

refigned her power, and quitted the court, to the great iatil- Theodora 
faction of her brother and fon, now at liberty to a£r. without refigns. 
reftraint or controul. However, left he fhould attempt to 
refume the power fhe had fo readily quitted, Michael order- 
ed her and her three daughters to be ihut up in a monaftery, 
where {Tie died foon after of grief 3 . This happened in 854, 
after Theodora had governed the ftate for the fpace of four- 
teen years. Michael, thus free from all reftraint, abandoned h 
bimfelf to the moft infamous debaucheries, taking pride in w ;^ <e d2nd 
imitating Nero, whom he propofed to himfelf for his pattern, impious , 
and even feemed to exceed in all manner of wickednefs. He, P 1 ^* 
in a fhort time, fquandered away the immenfe treafure left 
him by his mother, being always attended by a crew of 
moft extravagant, debauched, and profligate wretches, 
whom, to cxpofe to ridicule the moil facred things, he often 
caufed to appear in copes and other veftments, in which priefts 
ufed to officiate, and in that apparel to imitate the moft ho- 
ly functions and ceremonies. One Gryllus, the moft pro- 
fligate of the crew, he ftyled patriarch ; others he called me- 
tropolitans ; and took to himfelf the title of one of the chief 
bifhops. Thus attended, he ufed to walk in broad day- 
light, as in procemon, through the ftreets, imitating and de- 
riding the patriarch and his clergy. Having once caufed the 
infamous Gryllus to be apparelled like the patriarch, he fent 
for his mother in the name of Ignatius, who then held that 
fee. The emprefs came immediately ; but as fne fell down 
upon her knees to crave his bleffing, Gryllus, difcovering 
himfelf, derided the piety of the good emprefs with indecent 
geftures, applauded with a loud laugh of the whole afTem- 
bly f . The difTolute prince, having in a fhort time wafted Ki; prcJisa- 
all his treafures, was reduced to the neceflityof melting .down ^y- 
and coining certain trees of gold, which had been made in 
the late reign by a bifhop named Leo, the greateft man of his 
age, and were the admiration of all who beheld them ; for 
among the boughs were difperfed fever al golden birds, which, 
by the help of an engine, fung melodiouOv, while thefpec- 
tators were at the fame time no lefs agreeably furprifed and 
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frightened by the roaring of a golden lion, effected by the 
fame artifice. The prodigal emperor had likewife difpofed 
of the imperial robes, and other curioiities, for which the 
palace was famous, had he not been prevented by death. In 
the year 855, he undertook an expedition againft the Sara- 
cens, and laid fiege to a city of their3 on the Euphrates ; but 
the befieged Tallying out upon the Romans, while they were 
at their devotions on a Sunday, put the whole army to flight, 
and made themfelves matters of their camp and all their bag- 
Is routed by gage, the emperor himfelf having with much-ado made his 
the Saracens. e f ca p e . Two years after, the Saracens, entering with an 
army of thirty thoufand men the Roman dominions, put the 
emperor to flight, though at the head of forty thoufand Thra- 
cians and Macedonians. The lofs of this battle, however, 
was foon repaired by the good fortune of Petronas, the em- 
peror's brother, who falling unexpectedly upon the Saracens 
in the neighbourhood of Ephefus, cut ofF the kaliff himfelf 
and his whole army, took his fon prifoner, and returned in 
Bardas ere- triumph to Constantinople. In 860, he raifed his uncle Bar- 
ated Cssfar. w ^ 0 ^ hj t h ert0 governed with an abfolutc fway, to the 
dignity of Caefar, in which high ftation he acted in a moft 
arbitrary manner, without the leaft regard to the laws and 
cuftoms of the empire. He divorced his wife, without being 
able to lay any thing to her charge, and married his own 
niece. Hereupon the holy patriarch Ignatius refufed to com- 
municate with him on the feaft of the epiphany ; which pro- 
voked him to fuch a degree, that having aflembled a fynod at 
Conftantinople, he fuborned feveral falfe witneffes, who ac- 
cufed Ignatius of having murdered his predeceflbr Methodi- 
us y upon which he was depofed and thrown in prifon, Pho- 
tius being raifed to the patriarchal fee in his room ; which 
occafioned great difturbances at Conftantinople. In 867, the 
emperor, at the perfuafion of Bardas, who ruled with an ab- 
folute fway, undertook an expedition againft the Saracens, 
who had fettled in Crete, whence they were continually in- 
fefting the coafts of the empire, and made this year a defcent 
upon Thrace, penetrating far into the country, and commit- 
ting every where dreadful ravages. Againft them the em- 
peror marched in perfon, attended by Bardas ; and arriving 
at a place called Chorus, ordered his army to encamp there. 
The fervants of Bardas, whether on purpofe or unadvifedly, 
is uncertain, pitched their mafter's tent on a hill, winch 
overlooked the emperor's pavilion placed in the plain. This 
the emperor feemed to refent - 3 and the enemies of Bardas 
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at court, laying hold of that opportunity to convince the 
prince how much reafon he had to be jealous of fo infolent 
and ambitious a favourite, incenfed him to fuch a degree, 
that he gave them private orders to difpatch him ; which they He . 
did accordingly on the firft of April of the prefent year. The de r; d. 
foldiers, upon the news of his death, began to mutiny, and 
would have revenged it upon the emperor himfelf, had he 
not privately retired from the army, and returned to Con- 
ftantinople u . The ruin of Bardas made room for Bafilius, 
the emperor's great chamberlain, and the chief author and 
promoter of the late murder ; for the emperor, who had an 
utter averfion to all manner of bufmefs and application, im- 
mediately committed to him the whole management of pub- 
lic affairs, and foon after, that is, on the twenty-fixth of 
May of the fame year, declared him his partner in the em- 
pire. Bafilius was born in Macedon, but an Armenian by Michael 
defcent, and, according to Cedrenus, defcended from the £ k j[? afiBtt> 
royal family of the Arfacidae; but others affirm, he was n ° e r r j" t {^ rt- 
come of mean and obfeure parents. Atthefacking of Adri- empire 
anople by Crumus king of the Bulgarians, being then a 
child, he was carried into captivity with his parents ; but fet 
at liberty upon the conclufion of the peace. As he was 
tall in future, of a comely afpeel:, and well-maped, Theo- 
philizes, a nobleman of great diftinclion, took him into his 
family ^ and appointed him his protoftxator, that is, his gen- 
tleman of the horfe. Having foon after tamed an unruly 
horfe belonging to the emperor, he was, by the intereft of 
Bardas, taken into the emperor's ferviee, and raifed to the 
poll: of mafter of the horfe ; which giving him an opportu- 
nity of converfing often with the prince, he gained, by de- 
grees, a great afcendant over him, and was advanced to the 
high office of great chamberlain. Hereupon Bardas, jealous 
of the credit he was in with the emperor, and looking upon 
him no longer as his creature, but his rival, refolved on his 
definition. But Baiiliuci, apprifed of his defign, was be- 
fore-hand with him, as we have related above, Bafilius, be- 
ing upon the death of Bardas advanced to the imperial digni- 
ty, did all that lay in his power to redrefs the many abufes 
that had crept into theftate, and to reclaim Michael from his 
vicious courfes ; but the diffolute prince was fo far from fol- 
lowing his wholfome counfels, that he refolved to rid himfelf 
of fo troublefome a cenfor ; which haftened on his own ruin : 
for Bafilius, finding he could by no other means fave him- 
felf, 
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fclf, but by deftroying bis collegue, entered one night his 
room, while he was drunk and afleep ; and, with the affift- 
ance of fome others privy to his defign, firft cut off both his 
Michael hands as he held them up, and then difpatched him with many 
muu crcd. wounc ] Sj a f ter h e h a d reigned fourteen years with his mother, 

and five years three months alone w . 
Bafilius. Basilius, now fole matter of the empire, governed 
with great juftice and moderation, preferring fuch only as 
were perfons of known probity, and allowing all his fub* 
jects free accefs to him ; which greatly endeared him to his 
people, who looked upon him rather as their father than their 
prince. However, in ' the very beginning of his reign, .a 
confpiracy was formed againft him by George and Symba* 
tius, two patricians ; but, it being feafonably difcovered* 
their eyes were put out, and their accomplices banifhed. To 
obviate any future attempts of the fame nature, in the fe- 
cond year of his reign he raifed his elder! fon Conftantine 
to the imperial dignity, and in the third he created Leo and 
Alexander, his fecond and third fons, Caefars. As for his 
fourth fon, by name Stephen, he caufed him to take orders* 
with a defign to raife him to the patriarchal fee. His four 
daughters took the religious habit in the monaftery of St. 
Euphemia, where they led exemplary lives. Having thus 
fettled his domeftic affairs, he refolved to make war upon 
the Manicnees. We have obferved above, that in the late 
reign one Carbeas, a Manichee, fled, with four thoufand of 
the fame feci:, to the Saracens, with a defign to revenge the 
death of his father, who had been crucified on account of 
his perfuafion. Great numbers of the perfecuted Manichees 
flocking to him for fnelter, he made frequent inroads into 
the Roman territories from three ftrong-holds in Armenia, 
viz. Arganum, Armera, and Tephrica, which had been 
yielded to them by the Saracens. Againft thefe Manichees 
th^ ovf- r of Bafilius niarched in perfon, laid wafte their country, took or 
the M?.nl° killed their bell: commanders, and returned with an im- 
chcis. menfc booty to Conftantinople ; which city he entered in 
triumph. The following vear, the Manichees, refolved to 
revenge the loffes they had fuftained, broke unexpectedly 
into the empire, under the command of Chryfochir; but 
being met by the imperial troops, they were almoft to a man 
cut off, with their leader, whole head was fent to Conftan- 
tinople. By this defeat the ftrength of the Saracens was fo 

broken 
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broken that they were never afterwards in a condition of 
molefting the empire, as they had done for feveral years 
together. Encouraged with his fuccefs againft the Manichees, His fucceft 
he entered Syria the following year 88o,attended by his eldeft 
fon Conftantine, recovered feveral ftrong-holds out of the 
hands of the Saracens, and took an incredible number of 
prifoners. On his return lie made himfelf mafter of Cxfarea, 
the metropolis of Cappadocia, and of feveral other ftreng- 
holds, which he levelled with the ground. The prifoners 
he took in this expedition were fo numerous, that not being 
able to fpare fufficient forces to guard them, he commanded 
multitudes of them to be put to the fword ; which ftruck 
fucb terror into the Saracens, that fome of their governors 
not only fubmitted, but joined the emperor againft their own 
nation. The African Saracens and thofe of Crete, attemp- 
ting to invade the empire, were likewife defeated with great 
Slaughter, and the fleet of the former utterly deftroyed by 
Nazar the Roman, admiral. Thefe extraordinary advantages 
were, in fome degree, counterbalanced by the lofs of Syra- Syracufe 
cufe, which the Saracens of Carthac took and deftroyed. t / Kenb J' th * 

... . . 1111 r" f • • • &iiracens,ano 

Adrian, a patrician, wno hud been k::_to relieve it, arriving deftroyed. 
too late, the emperor up his return to Com^ntinople* 
caufed him to be dragged ;rom the great church , where he 
had taken fan£tuary, and fent him into exile x . Bafilius, at 
fuch times as he was not engaged in wars, bufied himfelf in 
building and repairing churches, c'i which Cedrenus menti- 
ons a great number. Zonaras blames him fir erecting and 
dedicating fo many churches to the honour of St. Michael, as 
if hg had defigned thereby to expiate the murder of the em- 
peror Michael. His eldeft fon Conftantine being dead, he 
raifed his fecond fon Leo to the imperial dignity, who being 
offended at the great fway which Theodorus Santabarenus, 
by profeflion a monk, but commonly reputed a magician, 
bore at court, endeavoured to remove him from the erapei or ? s 
prefence. Of this the jealous monk was foon appnieu, and 
therefore refolved to deftroy him. With this view, pre- The tread*- 
tending to have private intelligence of a confpiracy againft e ' y °y a 
Bafilius, which was to be put in execution while he was 
hunting, he firft perfuaded the young prince privately to arm 
himfelf and fome of his attendants, that he might be ready 
to oppofe any attempt upon the life of his father ; and then 
baftening to the emperor,told him in great confternation, th^t 

hit 
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his fon defigned to murder him ; that his defign was to b 
put in execution the firft time he went out to hunt ; and that* 
if he caufed him to be fearched, he would find him armed 
accordingly. The emperor, giving ear to the wicked and 
malicious infinuations of the monk, ordered his fon to be 
. . fearched ; and a dagger being found under his garments, 

fa™**' committed him to clofe prifon in an apartment of the palace, 
where his eyes had been put out at the inftigation of the 
monk, had not the patriarch and the fenate interpofed in his 

And rclcafed. behalf. However, he was long kept under clofe confinement; 

but at length releafed, at the earneft and repeated entreaties 
of the fenate, and reftored to his former dignity. Curopa- 
lates tells us, that the emperor having forbidden the fenate to 
mention to him the young prince's name, or make any 
further application in his favour, while he was one day enter- 
taining feveral of the nobility, a parrot, which hung up in a 
cage in the room, in imitation of fome, who ufed to la* 
ment there the unfortunate prince's condition, cried out all 
on a fudden, Alas, unhappy Leo ! His friends, laying hold 
of that opportunity, as if the bird reproached them with 
their neglect, notwithltanding the emperor's prohibition, re- 
newed their former applications ; to which Bafilius at length 

Bafiliui dicr. yielded J\ Bafilius not long after died, having reigned 
eighteen years, ten months, and feven days. Cedrenus 
writes, that he was carried off by a diarrhoea ; but Zonaras 
tells us, that while he was hunting, a flag thrufting his horns 
under his girdle, and lifting him up from the ground, (hook 
him with men violence, that he died foon after. The fame 
writer adds, that one of the emperor's attendants having 
difengaged him from the flag, by cutting his girdle, he, in- 
itead of rewarding him, caufed his head to be cut off, for 
drawing his fword in the prefence of his fovereign. But of 
this no mention is made either by Cedrenus or Curopalates. 
Some pretend, that before he died, he embraced a monaftic 
life, but without devefting himfelf either of his power, or the 
enfigns of majefty. . It is certain, that towards the latter 
end of his reign, he addicled himfelf entirely to the conver- 
fation of monks, and to works of piety. To his fon Leo, 
His!n/>rua- w hom he appointed his fucceffor, he left, with the empire, 
knlto!* ^ ome exce ^ ent ru ^ es or maxims of government, comprifed in 
fixty-fix chapters, the initial letters of which form the fol- 
lowing fentence; " Bafilius, emperor of the Romans in 
" Chrift, to Leo, his dear fon and collegue in the empire.' 

The 
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The maxims contained therein are truly Worthy of * great 
prince and a chriftian philofofiher* Bafilius made a new 
collection of the laws* known by the name of bafilic^ that 
is, royal or imeprial laws ; for they did not take their name* 
as fome have imagined, from the* emperor Bafilius, byWhofe 
orders they were compiled. They Were written in the Greek 
tongue, the Latin, in which the laws of Juftiritah were 
compiled, being at this time fearceunderftood in "the eafterrt 
empire. Bafilius is, by all the antieht Writers, defervedty 
ranked among the beft emperors. 

Basilius was fucceeded by his fon Leo, whom he had Leo1 
taken for his partner in the empire, upon the death of his 
eldeft fon Conftantine. The new prince was a great lover 
of learning, and fo well verfed in all the branches of lite- 
rature, that he defervedly acquired, as Antoninus had done, 
the furname of Philofophus. His firft care was to punifh 
Theodorus Santabarenus the monk, whom he ordered to ba 
whipt in an ignominious manner, and then baniftied him to 
Athens, where his eyes were £ut out. Photius, patriarch 
of Conftantinople, had favoured Theodorus, and confpired 
with him to raife a kinfman of his own to the throne ; he 
had befides raifed great difturbances in the church : for which 
crimes he was, by Leo's orders, depofed, and baniflied into 
Armenia, Stephen, the emperor's brother, being raifed to 
the patriarchal fee in his room. To {hew his gratitude to He honoun 
the emperor Michael, who had firft preferred his father, and J'SS 
had been murdered by him, he caufed his body to be con- 
veyed with extraordinary pomp from the monaftery of Chry- 
fopolis, where it had been interred, to the church of the 
Apoftles in Conftantinople, and there to be depofited in a 
(lately monument of marble. In the year 893, the eighth of 
Leo's reign, a war broke out between the Romans and Bul- 
garians on the following occafion : A great trade had been 
long carried on between the two nations, and the public mart 
was kept at Conftantinople, whence it was, at the requeft of 
fome merchants, removed to ThefTalonica. There the col- 
lectors of the cuftoms opprefling with new and unlawful 
impofitions the Bulgarian merchants, Simeon their king 
having firft applied in vain to the emperor for redrefs, 
reiolved to do himfelf juftice ; and accordingly, entering the 
Roman territories at the head of a powerful army, ravaged and 
laid wafte the country as far as Macedon, where he was met 
by the Reman army, under the command of Procopius Creni- 
tes and Curticius, who were both cut off, with moil: of their H ' f - "*p>; . 
ttien, in the engagement that enfued. Simeon, having taken J^u'-sri*- 
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in fhe purfuit a great number of prifoners, caufed their 
nofes to be cut off, and fent them back thus deformed to Con- 
ftantinople. The emperor, highly provoked at this outrage, 
prevailed upon theUngrior Hungarians, whom our author 
ftyles Turks, to invade the country of the Bulgarians on one 
fide, while he entered it on the other. Againft the Hunga- 
rians Simeon marched in perfon ; but was by them utterly 
defeated, the flower of his army being cut off, and he him- 
felf with much-ado efcaping to a city named Doroftolum, 
The reach- whence fte ^ ent embaffadors to Leo fuing for a peace ; which 
cry ©f the was readily granted him upon very honourable terms. But 
BuJgarians. the emperor's forces were no fooner withdrawn, than Sime- 
on fell unexpectedly upon the Hungarians ; and having put 
them to flight, ravaged their country, deftroying all with 
fire and fword. Leo, provoked at this breach of the treaty, 
and more at his new and unreafonable demands, refolved to 
fall upon him with the whole ftrength of the empire, and 
utterly deftroy him. A powerful army was accordingly raif- 
ed, and fent into Bulgaria, under the conduct of Catacalon 
and Theodofius a patrician. But Simeon, who carefully 
watched their motions, falling unexpectedly upon them, cut 
moil of them in pieces, with Theodofius and a great number 
of officers of diftin&ion ; which obliged the emperor to fub- 
mit to the beft terms he could obtain z . While Leo was en- 
gaged in thefe wars abroad, feveral confpiracies were formed 
againft him at home ; which, however, were feafonably dif- 
covered, and the confpirators fent into exile, the emperor 
being avcrfe to the fhedding of blood. In 901, the emprefs 
The emperor Theophano, or, as others call her, Theophania, being dead, 
kco™ nd tne em P e r° rmar n e d one Zoe, the moft beautiful woman of 
third wife, her a gCj whom he had kept as his concubine in his wife's 
life- time, and caufed her to be crowned with theufual folem- 
nity, conferring at the fame time on her father, by name 
Zantzas, the tide of father to the emperor. Zoe did not 
long enjoy her new dignity, and, upon her death, Leo mar- 
ried to his third wife a lady of extraordinary beauty, named 
Eudocia ; but me dying in child bed, together with the in- 
fant, Leo, who had yet no iffue male to fucced him, marri- 
ed to his fourth wife another Zoe, who brought him a fon, 
called Conftantine. This fourth marriage, which was then 
held unlawful, gave rife to great difturbances and divifions in 
the church of Conftantinopie; for Nicolaus Myfticus, at that 
time patriarch, not only declared againft the marriage, but 

exconv 
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excommunicated the emperor ; who thereupon, after having h exccmmH% 
earneftly begged, but in vain, to be reftored to thecommu- n i 0ate d for 
nion of the church, confined the patriarch to a monaftery, marrying a 
and placed one Euthymius Syncellus in his room. Some of fwtlh * 
the clergy adhered to Nicolaus, and others to Euthymius ; 
which occafioned a fchiftn in the church. Though Euthy- 
mius reftored the emperor to the communion of the faithful, 
yet he refolutely oppofed him, when, by the advice of the 
fenate he was about to publifti an edi&, declaring it lawful to 
marry the fourth time. Leo had formerly publiihed an edi&, 
fubjedting thofe who married thrice to the penalties which 
had been decreed againft them by fome antient councils, 
and the clergy would not fuffer him to revoke that edi& \ 
Some time before his fourth marriage, as he was going on 
Whitfunday in a folemn procefSon to the church of St. Mo- 
cius, as was cuftomary orif that day, a perfon of a mean con- 
dition, watching that opportunity, juft as he entered the 
church, gave him fuch a blow on the head with a club, that 
he fell to the ground, and thofe about him believed him dead; 
and truly he had been killed upon thefpot, had not thevio- An attempt 
lence of the blow been broken by a chandelier, which hung upon the 
in the way. Alexander, the emperor's brother, was thought e £P erorf| 
to have been privy to this attempt 5 but no proof could be c * 
alledged againft him, the traitor, though tortured in a moft 
cruel manner, obftinately refufing to difcover his accomplices, 
As they could extort nothing from him, he was burnt alive 
in the circus, after his hands and feet had been cut off b . 
The following year 902, the fixteenth of Leo's reign, the Ttnromhri- 
Saracens, having equipped a mighty fleet, took Tauromi- ^heffatnia 
nium in Sicily, reduced the ifland of Lemnos, and, ravaging taken by th* 
without controul the coafts of Afia, threw the imperial city Saucens. 
itfelf into great confternation. In the end of the fummer, 
they laid fiege to ThelTalonica, which they took, and would 
have deftroyed, had it not been redeemed with a large fum 
by Simeon, one of the emperor's fecretaries, who was on 
that account raifed to the rank of a patrician. Leo, not able 
to make head againft the Saracens at fea, raifed a powerful 
army, which he fent into the eaft, under the conduct: of Eu- Wno are 
ftathius Argyrus and Andronicus Ducas, in order to attack defeated by 
them by land ; which they did with great fuccefs, having thc f cm a pe p " r . 
gained feveral victories over them. However, the year fol- ror ' sgener s 
lowing, they invaded with a mighty army the Roman terri- 
D d 3 toriea > 
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tories ; which obliged the emperor to difpatqh Himerius and 
Andronicus Ducas againft them. They were both generals 
of great courage, experience and conduct ; but a fatal mifun- 
dcrftanding between them, which was owing to the malicious 
intrigues of one Samonas, put a flop to the progrefs of their 
arms. Samonas, a Saracen by birth, and, formerly cham- 
berlain to the emperor, having difcovered a confpiracy, had 
been on that account,' advanced to the iirft employments in 
the ftate. Having by that means acquired immenfe wealth, 
he attempted to efcape into his own country, carrying with 
him his treafures ; but was ftopped uporf the road, and 
brought back to Conftantinople by Conftantine Ducas, the 
fon of Andronicus. The emperor, provoked at his thus 
abandoning him, notwithftanding the many favours he had 
heaped upon him, kept him for fome time under clofe 
convenient; but in the end reftored him to his former 
rank and honours. As Samonas bore an irreconcillable ha- 
tred to Andronicus, on account of his fon Conftantine, by 
whom he had been intercepted on his way home, he prevail- 
ed upon one of that general's intimate friends, with a large 
fum, to warn him by letter not to join Himerius, who, he 
faid, had orders from the emperor to put out his eyes, as foon 
as he had him in his power. Andronicus, giving credit to 
this letter, refufed to join Himerius, who neverthelefs en- 
gaged the Saracens, and gave them a total overthrow. An- 
dronicus, dreading the emperor's indignation, feized acaftle 
near Iconium, called Cabala, with a defign to revolt ; which 
Samonas no fooner underftood, than making ufe of all his 
authority at court to his deftruc~Hon, he prevailed upon the 
emperor, with his artful infinuations, to declare Andronicus 
Andron-ci s a tra ^ tor > anc * to difpatch a ftrong army againft him, under 
the command of Iberitzas Gregoras. Hereupon Andronicus 
s;=«/'> rti<s 0 defpairing of pardon, fled to the Saracens, by whom he was 
^ Sur ^ n " received.: with the greateft demonftrations of kindnefs and 
efteem. Leo, greatly concerned for the lofs of fo brave a 
commander, who had hitherto ferved him with much ho- 
nour and integrity, and dreading him as an enemy, refolved 
to perfuade him, if, poffible, to return home. With this 
view he releafed a Saracen captive, on condition he delivered 
to Andronicus a letter, wherein the emperor invited him home, 
promifed to reftore him to his former honours, and gave him 
repeated affurances of his friendmip and efteem ; but the cap- 
tive, bribed by Samonas, inftead of conveying the letter to 
Andronicus, delivered it to the kalif, who immediately cauf- 
ed the unfortunate Andronicus with his fon Conftantine and 
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the reft who had attended him in his flight, to be thrown in- 
to prifon, where they were treated with the utmoft cruelty. 
Andronicus foon periflied under the hardfliips he endured j He dies ; tut 
feveral others purchafed their liberty by renouncing their reli- his fon 
gion j but Conftantine, the fon of Andronicus, made his S"^ 8 n ^ ne 
efcape with a fmall number of attendants, and though purfu- Conftanti- 
ed, fometimes by fighting, and fometimes by cafting gold in n *P le * 
the way, and by that means diverting the greedy foldiery, got 
fafe to Conftantinople, where he was kindly received by the 
emperor, and feafted upon his arrival in the golden room. 
We are told, that as he was departing, when the banquet 
was over, the emperor, calling him back, warned him not 
to fuffer himfelf to be fo far mifled by the omen of his name 
as to afpire at the empire ; adding, that he had been affured 
by thofe who could fortel things of that nature, that his own 
fon Conftantine was defined by heaven to the empire ; and 
that, if Ducas ever attempted the imperial dignity, his head 
would inevitably be cut off, and brought through the gate of 
that very place, where he was now treated with fo much ho- 
nour and magnificence. The event confirmed the truth of 
this prediction, as we mall relate anon. About this time, 
Samonas the emperor's chief favourite, who had hitherto go- Samdaat 
verned with an abfolute fway, was at length difgraced on the ^graced, 
following occafion : He had recommended a youth, named 
Conftantine, by birth a Paphlagonian, to wait on the em- 
prefs, who, being greatly taken with his adrefs and other 
good qualities, ufed all her intereft to prefer him. This 
gave no fmall jealoufly to Sammonas, who, apprehending he 
might in time be fupplanted by this new favourite, did all 
that lay in his power to remove him j but finding all his ef- 
forts ineffectual, he arrogantly accufed the emprefs of too 
much familiarity with him, and even had the boldnefs to 
publifh a libel againft the emperor himfelf, who, finding him 
to be the author of it, confined him to a monaftery; and ap- 
pointed his rival Conftantine great chamberlain in his 
room c . In 911, the twenty-fixth and laft year of his 
,reign, the Saracens, under the conduct: of Damianus a 
Tyrian and Leo of Tripolis, committing dreadful ravages, 
on the coafts and in the iflands of the jEgean fea, Himerius 
was fent with a powerful fleet againft them ; but in a fea- T ^ ^ 
%ht near the ifland of Samos, the Roman navy was utterly fleet deSl 
defeated, Himerius himfelf having with much diificulty e- by the 
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Lee dies. fcaped to Mitylene.. The emperor did not long outlive this 
calamity ; but died of the colic on the eleventh of May of 
the preicnt year, after having reigned twenty five years and 
three months. He left behind him only one fon, by name 
Conftantine ; but, as he was fcarce five years old, he- be- 
queathed the empire to his brother Alexander, after having 
eH-rneftly entreated him to leave it at his death to his fon, 
Conftantine, whom he recommended to his care d . Leo is 
alluwea cn a' : hands to have been a prince of great prudence 
Kisch - and uncommon penetration in the management of public 
rafter and affairs. He is highly extolled by the ecclefiaftic writers, on 
*' orks ' account of his zeal for the purity of the catholic faith, and 
by them compared to the moil zealous and vigilant among 
their bifhops. As he was a man of great learning, he left fe- 
veral works behind him, viz. a letter to Omarus king of the 
Saracens, concerning the myfteries and truth of the chriftian 
religion, and the herefies and blafphemies of the Saracens ; 
a book of military difcipline, which had been tranflated into 
Latin ; another on hunting ; feveral theological and hiftorical 
tracts, dill to be fecn, tho ftrangely maimed and corrupted, 
in the Vatican library ; a circular letter, which, in imitation 
of the bifhops, he wrote to all his fubje&s, encouraging 
them to the pnclice of every chriftian virtue ; but as heap- 
plied himfelf above all to the ftudy of the law, he new- 
modelled the Roman jurifprudence. His father Bafilius had, 
in the year 870, with the afliftance of his two fons Conftan- 
tine and Leo, publifhed an epitome of Juftinian'g code, 
which he called " procheiron. " 1 his work, which confifted 
of forty title?, is ft'ill to be found among the manufcripts in 
the Vatican library. It is by fome afcribed to Bafilius, Con? 
ftantine, and Leo, by others only to Leo and Conftantine, 
and by fome to Leo aione ; whence Cujacius and other civi- 
lians conclude it to have been revifed by Leo, and brought 
into a better form. Leo, not fatisfied with that, publifhed, 
about the year 886, his bafilicae, divided into fixty books and 
fix volumes. In this great work the emperor followed the 
order which Juftinian had obferved in his laws ; for it was 
compiled from his code, edicts, novelise, and from the con- 
ftitutions of the fucceeding emperors down to Bafilius, what- 
ever was fuperfluous, or had been abrogated by the cuftem of 
after-times, being retrenched. The bafilicae were no fooner 
publifhed, than the books of Juftinian were quite laid afide, 
both in the fchools and court, of juftice. Leo dying, 
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his fon Conftantine revifed and corre&ed the bafilicae, which 
had been publifhed by his father, and ordered them, thus 
corrected to be made ufe of both at the bar and in the fchools. 
The bafilicae of Leo were called priores, and thofe of Con- 
ftantine pofteriores ; but the latter alone were in force, 
and continued to be the foundation of the Greek jurifpru- * 
dence to the end of the empire e . 

Leo being dead, his brother Alexander was by the fenate 
and people acknowledged emperor; but he, in the very ^iSSJd* 
beginning of his reign, gave fuch inftances of his cruelty, prince, 
avarice, and debauchery, as rendered him odious to all his 
fubje&s. Thefe who feemed to difcountenance him in his 
lewd and diflblute courfes, he banilhed under various pre- 
tences, placing perfons of moft infamous characters in their 
room, and fuffering himfelf to be entirely governed by de- 
bauchees and proftitutes. He was fo taken with one Bafili- 
tzas, a perfon of a mean defcent, but of a moft diflblute 
life and his infeparable companion in the moft abominable 
extravagancies, that he refolved to fettle the empire on him, 
and, by caftrating his nephew Conftantine, to deprive the 
young prince of all hopes of fucceffion. But he was diverted 
from fuch an unpopular attempt, by fome of the late em- 
peror's friends, reprefenting to him, that the child, who was 
of a weak and fickly conftitution, would, in all likelihood, 
be foon removed out of the way by a natural death. In the 
mean time, he banifhed the emprefs Zoe from the court, 
fuffering none to continue there, but fuch as were flaves to 
his fenfual pleafures, and fubfervient to his brutifli appetites, 
Simeon, prince of the Bulgarians, no fooner heard of his ac- 
ceflion to the empire, than he difpatched embaffadors to him 
to renew the treaties of peace and friendfhip concluded by ^ 
former emperors between the two nations ; but Alexander, th ! BdgJ£ 
inftead of cultivating the friendfhip of that warlike and pow- aas. 
erful nation, difmifled their embafladors in an ignominious 
manner ; at which Simeon juftly provoked, invaded with a 
mighty army the Roman territories, deftroying all with fire 
, and fword. Alexander, inftead of offering to oppofe him, 
purfued without interruption his diflblute courfes, till death, 
haftened on by his intemperance, delivered the world from 
fo pernicious a monfter. As he was one day ufing violent 
exercifes, after 'having eaten and drunk to a great excefs, 
fome of the veflels breaking, he continued to bleed inwardly 
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He dies. till he died. Before his death, which happened in 912, after 
he had reigned about a year and a month, he declared Con- 
Onf*.mtm: fhntine his fucceflbr ; but appointed him for his governors, 
1 as he was yet a child, fuch perfons as had been moft fubfer- 

vient to him in his infamous pleafurcs, and were, on that ac-? 
count, defpifed and abhorred by all men of honour and inte- 
grity. This encouraged Conftantine Ducas, the fon of An- 
dronicus, of whom we have fpoken above, to attempt the 
iovereignty, notwithstanding the warning given him by the 
late emperor ; but as he endeavoured to force the imperial 
palace, after he had been proclaimed emperor by his friends 
in the circus, he wes fcized by the guards, who immediately 
cut off his head, and carried it to the emperor. With him 
fell the hopes of his party, moft of his accomplices, who 
were men of great power and authority in the city, being 
difcovercd, and punifhed either with death or baniftiment. 
Daring t l , jfc ck-mcOic broils, Simeon, king of the Bulgari- 
T!--p-:V a: :. ans, L.ving Lud wafte Thrace, was advanced to the very 
aas br.-ak gates of Constantinople, which city he had great hopes of 
k ro ths reducing in a fhort time ; but the unexpected and vigorous 
eIDiilrC, oppofition he met with from the inhabitants, obliged hirp> 
after feveral unfr.ccefsful attempts, to abandon the enterprize 
and retire to Hebdomon, whence he fent embafTadors to the 
young prince's governors with overtures for a treaty j which 
were received with great joy. While the negotiations were 
carrying on, Simeon was admitted to dine with the emperor 
in the palace of Blachernas, whence he returned home load^ 
ed with rich prefents. Cedrenus writes, that a peace was 
concluded ; but Zonaras allures us, that the treaty was 
broken off, before it could be brought to an happy conclufi- 
on, the prince of the Bulgarians refufing to fubmit to the 
conditions infilled upon by the regents. If an agreement 
was made, it was broken loon after, as we fhall relate anon. 
In the mean time, the regents, difagreeing amongft them- 
felvcs, at the earneft requcft of the people of Constantino- 
ple and of the young prince himfelf, recalled to court theem- 
Tfce emprefs P re ^ s ^ oe J w h°i having foon got all the power into her 
7.0; pc;&aJl own hands, removed from the emperor's prefence the fa- 
%hc P. wer vouritcs of Alexander, and put others in their room, 
kinJs'r 0VSn were Dcttcr qualified for that high truft f . Zoe had 
fcarce taken upon her the administration, when the Bulga- 
ThsPu'qrr - nans broke into the empire on one fide, and the Saracens 
ans irv.M- on ^ other. The formei, after having laid wafte Thrace, 
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fat down before Adrianople, which was betrayed to them by 
one Pancratucus an Armenian, whom Simeon had bribed 
with rich presents, The Saracens, under the conduct of 
£)amianus, kalif of Tyre, having equipped a powerful fleet, 
committed great devastations on the coafts. Zoe, thus at- 
tacked by two powerful enemies at once, refolved, purfuant 
to the advice of the fenate, to make peace upon any terms 
with the Saracens, and employ the whole Itrength of the 
empire againft. the Bulgarians. Accordingly a treaty was 
happily concluded with the former, and a mighty army fent 
againft the latter, under the conduct of Leo Phocas, who, 
having muftered his numerous forces in the fpacious plain of 
Diabafis, led them ftrait againft the enemy, encamped at a 
fmall diftance. Before the engagement, Conftantine, the 
chief chaplain of the palace, or, as he was ftyled protopapa, 
expofmg the wood of the holy crofs to the view of the whole 
army, commanded them to kneel down, and fwear, that 
they would fight to the laft. After this, both armies engaged 
with a fury hardly to be exprefled ; but the Romans prevai- 
ling after a moft obftinate difpute, the Bulgarians fled in the 
utmoft confufion. The victory, however, was unluckily 
(hatched out of their hands by the following accident : Leo, 
the Roman general, alighting at a fountain to quench his 
drought during the purfuit, his horfe broke loofe, while he 
ftooped down to drink. The foldiers, who knew him, fee^ 
ing him without a rider, concluded from thence, that their 
general was (lain, and thereupon, giving over the purfuit, 
began to retire in a diforderly manner j which Simeon quickly 
perceiving, ralljed his men, and, facing about, fell unexpec- TheRomaa* 
tedly upon the Romans, put them to flight, and purfued defeated, 
them with great daughter, not only great numbers of the 
common foldiers being flain in that confufion, but many offi- 
cers of great diitinclion*. To this unhappy miftakc fomeafcribe 
the dreadful overthrow which the Romans received on this 
occafion ; but others relate the matter in a quite different man- 
ner. They tell us, that while Leo was bufy in the purfuit of the 
enemy, news was brought him, that Romanus Lacapenus, the 
admiral, a man of great power and authority, who had been 
ordered to hover on the coaft with his fleet and aflift Leo, if 
required, was returned to Conftantinople, with a defign to 
feize on the empire in the abfence of the army and the chief 
officers. Upon this intelligence, Leo, fay they, who had 
the fame ambitious view, returned immediately to the camp, 
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the better to be informed of the truth. But the foldiers, 
imagining he retired out of fear, were fo difcouraged, that 
they turned their purfuit into a fudden and diforderly flight h . 
Simeon, elated with this unexpected fuccefs, refolved to re- 
turn before Conftantinople ; but, two ftrong detachments 
rftheBu?" f f om n * s arm y De ' n S met 011 ^eir match by the imperial troops, 
garians arid utterly defeated, he thought it advifeable to drop that 
rooted. enterprize and return home. In the mean time, the two 
rivals, Leo and Romanus, returning to court, began to plot, 
not only againft the emperor, but againft each other ; for 
they had both nothing lefs in view than the fovereignty. 
But the faction of Romanus prevailing at length over that of 
Leo<fifgraccd Leo, the latter was declared a traitor ; and being feized in a 
•nd deprived caftle named Atcas, whither he had fled for fhelter, he was, 
•f his fight, by t h e emperor's orders, deprived of his fight, and by that 
means rendered incapable of any further attempts. Roma- 
nus, having thus got rid of Leo, and driven all his partizam 
from the emperor's prefence, perfuaded the young prince to 
marry his daughter, and to appoint his fon Chriftopher com* 
mander in chief of the allies, which poft was at that time 
one of the greateft dignities in the empire. Having in this 
manner engrafted to himfelf the whole power, he drove the 
to*a mo-^ cm P re ^ s ^ oc fr° m tne P a ! ac e> and confined her to the mo* 
naftery of St. Euphemia. Soon after her departure, he 
caufed himfelf to be firft declared Csefar, and afterwards to 
downed* 5 ^ e folemnly crowned emperor by the patriarch, the young 
emperor. prince rather filently permitting, than approving of thefe ex- 
traordinary proceedings. The following year 921, Roma- 
mis caufed his two (ons, Stephen and Chriftopher, to be 
crowned in the great church, referving the other, by name 
Theophylactus, for the patriarchal dignity ; nay, with the 
utmoii arrogance he ordered himfelf to be named before Con- 
ftantint in all public edicts and monuments. Several projecls 
were fet on foot by the friends of young Conftantine to deli- 
ver him from the controul, or rather captivity, in which he 
lived; but they were all difcovercd, before they were ripefor 
execution, and the authors of them punifhed with the utmoft 
feveritv. Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, taking advantage 
of thefe inteftine broils, broke anew into the Roman territo- 
ries; and having defeated, with great fiaughter, the imperial 
troops difpatched againft him, he advanced, without oppo- 
fition, to the very gates of Conftantinople ; but defpairing 
of being ever able to reduce that metropolis, he defired an 
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interview with the emperor Romanus ; which being readily 
granted, a peace thereupon enfued between the two nations, 
Romanus having in a pathetic fpeech put the Bulgarian in A peace 
mind of the account he was to give one day to the eternal eluded 
Judge of the chriftian blood he had already fhed. At the 
fame time, the Saracens, who had long infefted the coafts 
and the iflands, being furprrfed by John Radenus, the Roman 
admiral, in the harbour of Lemnos, were cut off almoft to 
a man, and their whole fleet deftroyed. Not long after, 
Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, died, and was fucceeded by 
his fon Peter, who, breaking into the Roman dominions, 
deftroyed all with fire and fword, without any regard to the 
treaty lately concluded between the emperor and his father. 
When he heard Romanus was marching againft him at the 
head of a powerful army, he difpatched a monk to him, with 
propofals for a peace, which he defired might be ftrengthened 
and confirmed with a marriage. This overture being well 
received by Romanus, the Bulgarian prince, after feveral ne- 
gotiations, repaired to Conftantinople, where he was fplen- 
didly entertained by Romanus in the palace of Blaehernae, 
and with great folemnity married by Stephen, the patriarch, 
to Mary, the daughter of Chriftopher, the emperor's fon. The king 
At one of many public entertainments that were made on this of th« Bui* 
occafion, the Bulgarians loudly complaining, at the inftiga- f^X"**** 
tion of Romanus, as was fuppofed, that the emperor Con- granddaugh- 
ftantine mould take place of Chriftopher, the father-in-law ter of Ro- 
of their prince, Romanus, pretending to gratify them, caufed maau * , 
his fon, with a feeming relu&ancy, to take the moft honour- 
able place. The nuptial folemnities were fcarce over, when 
the Saracens in Syria invaded the Roman territories ; but John 
Curcuas, the imperial general in thofe parts, not only drove 
them back with great lofs, but having beneged and taken the 
city of Melitena, reduced the adjoining country to the form Meltena 
of a province. The following winter proved very fevere ; taken from 
and the long froft, faid to have lafted an hundred and twenty {heSaracsM « 
days, was followed by a dreadful plague, which fwept off 
incredible numbers of people : earthquakes were felt in feveral 
provinces, and whole cities overturned. At Conftantinople 
a frc broke out, which confumed many ftately buildings. 
But Romanus was not fo much affc&ed with thefe public ca- 
lamities, as with the death of his fon Chriftopher, who died 
on the fourteenth of Auguftof the prefentyear 933 K The 
following year, one Bafilius, a native of Macedon, giving 
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out, that he was Conftantine Ducas, who had been flain in 
the beginning of the prefent reign, drew vaft crowds after 
him ; but being feized by an officer in the army, he was 
brought to the emperor at Conftantinople, who, after having 
caufed one of his hands to be cut off, fet him at liberty* 
But he continuing ftill to pafs himfelf upon the credulous 
multitude for the fon of Andronicus, got together great num- 
bers of malecontents, who, having feized on a ftrong hold, 
made from thence frequent incurfions into the neighbouring 
country, deftroying all with fire and fword. But Romanus, 
having with much difficulty got him once more into his pow- 
er, ordered him to be burnt alive k . In 944, the Rofli, who 
inhabited the European Sarmatia, and were known to thean- 
tients by the names of Roxolani and Baftarnae, having equip- 
ped a numerous fleet, confifting, according to fome of ten, 
according to others of fifteen, thoufand vefTels, committed 
dreadful ravages on the coafts of the empire. But Theo- 
The Roffi phanes, the Roman admiral, falling unexpectedly upon them, 
def"tcd by ^ c ^ ro Y c ^ tne * r whole fleet ; and the two generals Bardas and 
iheRomans. Curcuas, purfuing thofe who had faved themfelves afhore, 
made fuch a havock of them, that very few returned home 
with the news of their misfortune J . All this while Conftan- 
tine, the lawful prince, lived without the leaft authority, 
having but the bare name of emperor. However, he care- 
fully watched an opportunity of recovering his former power; 
and with this view gained over fome perfons of great credit 
and efteem with Romanus and his fons, who being well ap- 
prifed, that to remove Romanus was the firft ftep towards 
the re-eftabliftirnent of Conftantine, applied to Stephen, the 
ufurper's youngeft fon, and by degrees brought him to rebel 
againft his father, whom he feized on the fixteenth of De- 
u cember of the prefent year 044, and confined to a monafte- 

<Wed by ry in the llland rrota. He being thus removed, Stephen 
kis own ion. caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor in his room, oblig- 
ing his elder brother Conftantine, who had been raifed by his 
father to the imperial dignity, to acknowledge him for 
his partner in the Sovereignty. This gave rife to a mifunder- 
ftanding between the two brothers, which proved fatal to 
both. For Conftantine having invited them to an entertain- 
ment, as if he had been defirous of bringing about an accom- 
modation, caufed them both to be feized in the midft of their 
jpllity, and to be immediately conveyed away, viz. Stephen 
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to the ifland ofPanormus, and Conftantme to Tereblntus, " is o ^ 3 and 
where they were both ordained pricfts. Stephen was after- baniflwd! 
wards removed to Proconnefus, and from thence to Rhodes, 
then toMitylene, and laftly to Lefbos, where he died, after 
having borne his misfortunes for many years with great con- 
ftancy and refolution. Conftantine having two years after 
killed one of his keepers, with a defign to make his efcape 
out of the ifland of Samothrace, whither he had been re- 
moved, the reft, tranfported with rage, fell upon him and 
flew him. As for Romanus, their father, he died in the 
beginning of the fourth year of his exile m . Conftantine, 
thus reftored to his former power and authority, amply re- Conftantine 
warded all thofe who had been inftrumental in his reftoration, reftored to 
preferring them to the firft employments in the ftate. Soon hif rcrmcr 
after* in order to prevent any future defigns that might be power * 
formed againft him, he caufed his fon Romanus to be crown- 
ed with the ufual folemnity, and Romanus the fon of Ste- 
phen, with Bafilius the natural fon of Romanus the elder, 
and Michael the fon of Chriftopher, to be made eunuchs, 
and to enter into orders. In 948, the Saracens breaking in- 
to the empire with a mighty army, Bardas Phocas and his 
two fons Nicephorus and Leo were difpatched with the 
flower of the Roman forces againft them. Bardas was one 
of the befc. officers of his age; but being hated by the 
foldiery on account of his extreme covetoufnefs, he per- 
formed nothing anfwerable to the high character he bore ; 
nay, his men having abandoned him in an engagement, 
he was dangeroufly wounded in the forehead, and with 
much ado brought off alive by fome of his friends. His L eo an( | 
two fons gained feveral victories over the enemy, by whom, Nicephorus 
however, they were not more feared than beloved by thofe s * m great 
'who ferved under them : Leo, having overthrown the Sa- overate* 
racens in a pitched battle, took, among the other prifoners, Saracens. 
Apolafemus, a perfon of great diftinc*tion, and nearly re- 
lated to Chabdanus the kalif ; which the emperor no fooner 
knew, than he ordered the captive to be fent to Conftanti- 
nople, where the vain prince, after having led him in tri- 
umph, trod in an infulting manner upon his neck. The 
kalif, highly provoked at this indignity, ufed in a moft bar- 
barous manner Conftantine the third fon of Bardas Phocas, 
whom he had taken prifoner, in order to make him abjure 
the chriftian religion ; but not being abls to prevail with 
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him, he caufed him to be poifoned. Phocas, to revenge his 
death, put to the fword all the relations of the kalif,who had 
the misfortune tofall into his hands. On the other hand,thekalif, 
having taifed a numerous and formidable army, marched 
againft Phocas and his fons, carrying with him Nicetas, a 
patrician, and feveral other prifoners of diftin&ion, with an in- 
tent to caufe them to be maffacred in the fight of the Roman 
army. But Nicetas, who was a man of great addrefs, hav- 
ing in the meantime infinuated himfelf into his favour, was 
by him made privy to all his defigm, which he found means 
to impart to Phocas, who lying in arnbufh for him in a nar- 
row pafs, cut off his numerous army almoft to a man, the 
kalif himfelf efcaping with much difficulty, after having put 
to the fword all the Roman prifoners, except Nicetas, who, 
by bribing his keepers, had made his efcape in the beginning 
of the engagement. After this victory, Phocas, invading 
the territories of the Saracens, took feveral ftrong-holds, and 
laid wafte whole provinces. But, in the mean time, the Sa- 
racens, who had fettled in Crete, committing dreadful ra- 
vages on the coafts, the emperor having with incredible ex- 
pedition fitted out a powerful fleet, difpatched it with a ftrong 
army on board againft the ifland of Crete, where they land- 
ed,- without the leaft oppofition from the Saracens, altoge- 
ther unprovided againft fo fudden a defcent, and would have 
eafily made themfelves mafters of the whole ifland, had they 
been commanded by an officer of any skill or experience. 
But the emperor having appointed commander in chief in 
this expedition one of his chamberlains named Conftantins 
Gongylas, who had been brought up in the court, and was 
confequently an utter ftranger to the art of war, through 
his ignorance the whole undertaking mifcarried. For the 
Saracens, finding he neither took care to fortify himfeif by 
any works, nor to fend out fcouts to get intelligence, con- 
cluded from thenee, that he was no warrior ; and recover- 
ing from their confternation, fell upon him unexpectedly, 
ThcRonwnsput his army to flight with great flaughter, and made them- 
utter!> (elves mafters of his camp and baggage. He had himfelf 
th^Saracen- ^ en * nt0 tne enemv ' s hands, had not fome of his guards, in 
inCieie. fpite of their utmoft efforts, conveyed him on board one of 
his veffels n . Not long after this defeat, Romanus, the em* 
Romanus, peror's fon, prompted by his ambition, and egged on by his 
the-mpe w jf c Theophano or Theophania, confpired with her againft 
attempts'' his father j and having gained over Nicetas, one of the at- 
ujicn his Ufc. ~~ tendant* 
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tendants at the emperor's table, prevailed upon him to admi- 
nifter poifon to the prince inftead of a potion, which had been 
prefcribed to him by his phyficians. But the emperor hap- 
pening to {tumble after he had taken in his hand the poifon* 
ous cup, the greater part of the draught was fpilt by that 
lucky accident ; fo that what remained had not the defired 
efTec\, tho' his life was for fome time in great danger. In 
the month of September of the fame year, he undertook a 
journey to mount Olympus, to beg the prayers of the monks, 
as given out, for the fuccefs of his arms againft the Saracens, 
whom he defigned, if poffible, to drive out of Syria : but 
the true motive of his journey was to advife with Theodo- 
rus, bifhop of Cyzicus, by what means he might drive from 
the patriarchal fee Polyeuclus, who had fucceeded Theo- 
phyla&us, the fon of Romanus. Being taken ill on his 
journey, either by the wicked practices of his fon, or through 
the bad habit of his body, he was carried back in a litter to 
Conftantinople, where he died on the ninth of November Confantir* 
960, after having lived fifty-four years and two months, and dies, 
reigned thirteen with his father, uncle, 2nd mother, twenty- 
five with Romanus, and fifteen alone °. Curopalates, from Hischa- 
whom other authors have copied, charges him with being too raair * 
much addicted to wine, and with committing the whole 
management of affairs to his wife Helena and his favourite 
Bafilius f who, abufing the truft repofed in them, fet every 
thing to fale, beftowing the firft employments in the ftate 011 
the higheft bidder. By this means all the offices, both civil,, 
and military, were filled with perfons no ways qualified for 
them, which equally redounded to his difhonour and the 
detriment of the ftate. He is likewife condemned for punifh- 
ing the fmalleft faults with the utmoft feverity. On the other 
hand, he was a great encourager of learning, which he is 
faid to have revived, after letters had been long neglected. 
He was himfelf well skilled in moft branches of literature, 
efpecially in hiftory, arithmetic, aftronomy, philofophy, and 
geometry. Zonaras commends him on account of his 
piety, which, fays he, appeared in all his writings and e» 
piftles p. 

Constantine was fucceeded by his fon Romanus, fur* Rcmanws, 
named the boy, to diftinguifh him from the other Romanus, 
bis grandfather j for he was the fon of Conftantine by He- 
lena, 
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debauche d * ena > tn€ daughter °f Romanus the ufurper* He is de- 
fer vedly reckoned amongft the cnoft lewd and debauched 
princes mentioned in hiftory. Tho' he was himfelf capa- 
ble of governing Well, being endowed with uncommon 
parts, yet he committed the whole management ot affairs 
to one Jofeph, his chief chamberlain, that he might, with 
more liberty and without interruption, purfue his pleafures ; 
which he did, wallowing in all manner of debaucheries, 
without beftowing one thought on the public. Soon after 
his acceffion, he caufed his young fon Bafilius to be crowned 
with the ufual folemnity by the patriarch Polyeu&us ; and 
imagining he had by that means fecured the empire to hii 
pofterity, he took no further care either of his family or the 
public. In the fecond year of his reign, Nicephorus Phocas, 
a perfon of extraordinary merit, who had been raifed by 
Conftantine to the chief command of all the forces of the 
empire, undertook, with the confent of Romanus and the 
fenate, an expedition againft the Saracens in Crete ; and 
landing in that ifland, defeated the enemy in feveral engage- 
ments, made himfelf mafter of all their ftrong holds, Chan- 
dax itfelf not excepted, took Curupes, the kalif, and Arce- 
mas, his lieutenant, prifoners, and in the fpace of feven 
months reduced the whole ifland. But before he could fet- 
tle affairs there, he was recalled by the emperor, at the in- 
itiation of Jofeph, who, growing jealous of the fuccefs of 
Nicephorus, alarmed the young prince with a pretended pre- 
diction, that " he who conquered Crete mould become 

TheSaracens 4c maftef of ^ h j R ernp i re ." While Nkepho- 

o ercome in . , » * T 

the eaft. rus was thus fignalizing himfelf in Crete, his brother Leo 
was attended with equal fuccefs in the eaft, where he gave 
the Saracens the greateft overthrow they had ever received. 
Chabdanus, their kalif, with much difficulty, made his ef- 
cape ; but the reft were either killed upon the fpot, or taken 
prifoners. Such numbers of captives were fent by Leo to 
Conftantinople, that all the houfes, both in the city and the 
neighbouring country, were, if we may give credit to the 
writers of thofe times, filled with Saracen flaves. Leo, on 
his return to Conftantinople, was honoured with a triumph ; 
hut his brother Nicephorus, of whom the emperor enter- 
tained no fmall jealoufy, on account of the above-mentioned 
prediction, was not allowed to come to court, but ordered 
to march againft Chabdanus, the kalif of Syria, who, having 
recruited his army after his late defeat, threatened the empire 
with a new invallon. But Nieephorus, meeting him on the 
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borders of Syria, overthrew him in a pitched battle ; arid 
then laying fiege to Bercea, made himfelf mafter of that 
important place, in which he found great wealth, and multi- 
tudes of chriftian captives, who on that occafion recovered 
their liberty. The news of this victory had not yet reached 
Conftantinople, when the emperor died, after having lived Romaaut 
twenty-four years, and reigned thirteen years four months dies, 
rind five days, viz. ten with his father, and the reft alone; 
His death, which happened on the fifteenth of March of 
the year 963, is by fome afcribed to poifon, adminiftered to 
him by his wife Theophano ; by others, to his great lewd- 
nefs and intemperance *. He left two fons behind him, viz. 
Bafiliusand Conftantine j but as they were yet very young, the 
emprefs Theophano took upon her the adminiftration j which 
fhe had no fooner done, than fhe commanded Nice- 
phorus to. repair to Conftantinople, much againft the 
will of Jofeph, the prime minifter, and honoured him with N'eepherue 
a triumph in the circus, where he difplayed the rich fpoils cSa*i- 
he had taken in the ifland of Crete and the city of Beroea. nopJe, ani 
During his ftay at Conftantinople, he found that Jofeph fuf- triumph:, 
pe&ed him of ambitious defigns, as if he afpired at the 
empire, which he was well apprifed would end in his 
ruin, Jofeph ftill bearing great fway at court. In order 
therefore to remove the fufpicions of the prime minifter, 
having defired and obtained of him a private audience, he 
told him, that looking upon all worldly grandeur with that 
contempt it deferved, he had long panted after a retired and 
monaftic life ; but had been prevented from complying witb 
his inclination by the kindnefs of his mafters, who had forced 
employments upon him of the greateft truft. At the fame 
time, he (hewed him a hair-cloth, which he pretended he 
wore conftantly next his (kin. The credulous minifter, fur- 
prifed at his fpeech and the fight of the hair-cloth, fell down 
at his feet, and with tears in his eyes, begging his pardon, 
declared, that for the future he would give no credit to any 
thing that could be alledged againft him. Nicephorus, hav- 
ing thus gained the good opinion of Jofeph, was fufFered to 
return to the army in the eaft ; where he had not been long, 
ere Jofeph, jealous of the efteem he was in with the army, 
began to repent he had let him efcape out of his hands, and 
ferioufly to confider by what means he might put him out of 
a condition of raifing difturbances in the ftate. As his appre- 
henfions daily encreafed, he wrote in the end [0 Tzimifches 
E e 2 and 
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and Curcuas, two principal commanders in the eaft, promif- 
ing to prefer them to the firft pofts in the army, provided 
they feized on Nicephorus, and fecured him in a monaftery, 
or by any other means removed him out of the way. But 
the two officers not only delivered the letters to Nicephorus, 
but advifed him to provide for his own fafety hy the only 
means that was now left him, viz. that of taking upon him 
the fovereignty. This propofal he rejected at firft, or feemed 
to reject:, with the utmoft horror ; but Tzimifches and Cur- 
cuas threatening him with their drawn fwords, he accepted 
of the empire, as was given out, to fave his life, and fuffer- 
ed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor on the fecond of July of 
the year 963 z . Some writers tell us, that he was not fo 
much prompted by his ambition to ufurp the fovereignty, as 
by his love for the emprefs Theophano, of whom he had 
been long enamoured. They add, that he maintained a pri- 
vate, and perhaps not altogether innocent, correfpondence 
with her, which greatly heightened the fufpicions of the' 
prime minifter, who had fecret intelligence of all that 
palled. As Nicephorus was no left beloved by the peo- 
ple of Conftantinople, on account of his affability and migh- 
ty exploits, than Jofeph was hated for his pride and haughty 
carriage, the news of what had happened in the eaft was re- 
ceived by all ranks of people with the greater!: demonftrations 
of joy imaginable, nothing being heard in the ftreets but 
fuccefs and profperity to Nicephorus Callinicus, or the brave 
conqueror. The houfe of Jofeph and thofe of his friends and 
adherents were in an inftant levelled with the ground by the 
tumultuous rabble. The new prince, being arrived at Chry- 
fopolis, was there met by the chief nobility, and conducted 
to Hebdomon, where he was crowned with great folemnity 
by the patriarch Polyeuctus. Being thus acknowledged both 
by the people and fenate, lie began his reign by banifhing 
Jofeph into Paphlagonia, and confining him to a monaftery 
in that province, where he died two years after. In the fe- 
cond year of his reign, he married the emprefs Theophano, 
though he was therein oppofed with great warmth by the pa- 
triarch, bfcaufe he had been married before, and was fold to 
have flood godfather to one of the emprefs's children ; nay, 
FolyeuCtus proceeded fo far as to excommunicate the empe- 
ror, pretending his marriage to be unlawful, on account of 
the two above-mentioned impediments. But the matter be- 
ing examined in a fynod held for that purpofe at Conftanti- 
nople, 
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nople, Nicephorus was by the alTembled bifhops reftored to 
the communion of the church a . In the third year of his 
reign, he raifed a powerful army, with a defign to drive out 
of Sicily the Saracens, who had fettled there, and were dai- 
ly committing dreadful ravages on the coafts of Italy. With 
the command of this army heentrufted Manuel, the natural 
fon of his uncle Leo, who, being an entire ftranger to the 
art of war, fuffered himfelf to be drawn by the enemy into The Roman 
the mountainous parts of the illand, where he was cut off a .. nr c . lt 
with all his men. John Zimifces, who commanded in Gili- °$ l> y the 
cia, was attended with better fuccefs ; for the Saracens, who § ic ^ ns ln 
had invaded that province, were defeated by him with fuch 
flaughter, that the hill, on which the battle was fought^ 
was from that time forward called the bloody hill. The 
fame year, the Saracens in Cyprus were overthrown in feve- 
rai fuceeflive battles, and in the end driven quite out of the 
ifland, which was reunited to the dominions of the empire. 
The following year, the emperor marched in perfon againft J^^ 0 ™ 8 
the Saracens in Ciiicia, took three of their ftrongeft cities ; Ijvaauges 
and having wintered in Cappadocia, inverted early in the over the 
fpring the cities of Mopfuefta and Tarfus at the fame time, Saracens « 
which, after an obftinate defence, were obliged to iurrender 
at difcretion. A fleet, with a great number of troops on 
board, was fent from Egypt to the relief of Tarfus ; but the 
city having fubmitted three days before their -arrival, they 
failed back, when they were overtaken by a violent ftorm, 
which deftroyed moft of their fhips, and drove the reft on the 
coafts of the empire, where they were feized, with the Col- 
diers on board, by the Romans. Nicephorus, encouraged 
witH the fuccefs that attended his arms, broke into Syria the 
following year ; and having eafily reduced fuch cities and 
forts as refufed voluntarily to fubmit, he. marched forward, 
the Saracens flying every-where before him, and laid fiege Antioch 
to Antioch itfelf. But as that metropolis was defended by a bsficged. 
numerous garrifon, and well ftored with provifions, the em- 
,psror, after having continued three months before it, was 
obliged by the approach of winter, to drop the enterprize The fage 
and return to Conftantinople b . Cedrenus writes, that he raifcd * 
might have reduced the place, but was deterred from it by 
an old prediction, that the prince who took Antioch would 
not long enjoy that conquefr. c . Upon his return to Con- 
ftantinople, Burtzas, a patrician, whom he had left in Sy- 
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rkwith a large body of troops, to fecure the places he had 
conquered in thofe parts, having drawn together his forces in 
the depth of winter, marched ftrait to Antioch, and appear- 
ing unexpectedly before the place, ftruck the garrifori with 
Antioch ^ uc ^ terror > ^at tne y i mme diately fubmitted. Thus was 
furprifedty the metropolis of Syria once more reunited to the empire. 
Buitxas. But Nicephorus, mindful, fays Cedrenus, of the above- 
mentioned prophecy, inftead of rewarding Burtzas for fuch 
an eminent piece of fervice, difcharged him, and forbad hin> 
the court. John Zimifces, who had ferved him with the 
utmoft fidelity and uncommon fuccefs, waslikewife difmiffed 
foon after upon fome groundlefs fufpicion, and banifhed the 
court, which in the end proved the ruin of the unhappy 
prince. For Zimifces, highly provoked at the undeferved 
A confp ; Tary treatment he met with, confpired with Burtzas, and feveral 
aga'mft Ni others, and found means to draw the emprefs herfelf into the 
cephorus. confpiracy, incenfed againft her hufband, according to the 
moll: probable opinion, on account of his defigning, as fhe 
apprehended, to make her two fons Bafilius and Conftantine 
eunuchs, and to leave the empire to his brother Leo. Be 
that as it will, it is certain, that the emprefs was not only 
privy to the confpiracy, but acted the chief part in it j for by 
her means Zimifces and the other confpirators were pri: 
vately let into the palace in the night-time, arfd conducted to 
Who is the emperor -s room, where they difpatched him with many 
mwfdci-ed. wounds, before the guards could come to his relief. When 
they received the alarm, Leo Abalantius, cutting off the 
emperor's head, mewed it out of the window j which unex- 
pected fight ftruck the guards with fuch terror, that, without 
offering to revenge the unfortunate prince's death, they conti- 
nued quiet, expecting what farther defigns the confpirators 
had in view d . Such was the end of Nicephorus Phocas, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age and feyenth of his reign. 
He was without all doubt a prince of great valour and expe- 
rience in war, gained feveral fignal victories over the Sara- 
cens, drove them out of the ifland of Cyprus, recovered Ci- 
Jicia and the greater part of Svria and Afia Minor, and would 
in all likelihood, if he had lived longer, have reftored the 
empire to its an.tient fplendor. But his abominable covetouf- 
nefs and the exorbitant taxes, with which he loaded his fub- 
jects, eftranged from him the minds of the people ; fo that he 
was, hotwithftanding the glorvhe had acquired in arms, um- 
verfally hated both by the nobility and the populace, who were 
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fo far from revenging his death, that they received the news 
of it with the greateft demonftratlons of joy imaginable. 

NrcEPHORUS being thus murdered, John Zimifces was i ohn £; m ;f 
proclaimed by the confpirators, and by all acknowledged c « P Lh7m- 
cmperor. His firft care was to remove from their em- cd emperor, 
ployments, both in the ftate and army, all the friends of the 
deceafed emperor, and among the reft Leo, the brother of 
Nicephorus, whom he confined to the ifland of Lesbos. All 
thofe who had been banifhed by his predeceflbr he recalled, 
and reftored them to their former honours. When he 
thought himfelf by this means thoroughly fettled on the 
throne, he went to the great church to receive the crown at 
the hands of the patriarch. But Polyeu&us, meeting him at 
the door, oppofed his entrance, telling him, that he could not 
fuffer the church to be profaned by one who had imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his fovereign, till he had atoned by a 
public penance for fo enormous a crime. Zimifces heard the 
patriarch with great fubmiflion ; and, being unwilling to quar- 
rel with the church in the beginning of his reign, offered him- 
felf ready to give what fatisra&ion mould be thought proper, 
alledging at the fame time in his own defence, that the emperor 
had not been murdered by him, but by Abalantius, at the in- 
ftigation of the emprefs. Hereupon the patriarch commanded 
him to banifh them both, and to revoke all the edicts pub- 
limed by his predeceflbr to the prejudice of the church and 
the ecclefiaftics ; which he readily complying with, and at 
the fame time promifing to fettle his paternal eftate on the 
poor, the patriarch admitted him into the church, where he 
was crowned with great folemnity on Chrift mas-day. As He i» crown* 
for the emprefs Theophano, fhe was banifhed into Armenia, ed h ? the 
and there fhut up in a monaftery. Some writers are of opi- P alnarc " 
nion, that the oppofition made by the patriarch was not real, 
but feigned, and concerted beforehand between him and Zi- 
mifces, who only wanted a plaufible pretence to remove her. 
However that be, the new emperor took her two fons Bafdi- 
us and Conftantine for hjs collegues, and caufed them to be 
-acknowledged as fuch by the fenate and people of Conflanti- 
fiople. In the mean time, the Saracens, hearing of the death 
of Nicephorus, iaifed without lofs of time one of the moft 
numerous armies that had been feen for fome ages in thofe 
parts ; and, giving the command of it to one Zochares, a 
perfon well fkilled in the art of war, fat down before Antt- 
°ch, not doubting, but they mould be able to reduce the 
fplace, before it could be relieved bv the emperor. But, in 
pits ©f their utmoft efforts, the befiegedheld out, tillNico- 
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las, an eunuch, declared general by the emperor, having 
raifed what forces he could in Mefopotamia and the neigh- 
ThrSaracrn? louring provinces, fell unexpectedly upon them, gave them 
foleAnto'h. a tota ^ overthrow, and obliged them to raife the fiege, and 
return with fhame and difgrace to their own territories.. The 
following year 970, the Rom, having driven out the Bulga- 
rians and feized on their country, advanced with an army or 
above three hundred thoufand men into the dominions of the 
. empire, and, having waited all Thrace, fat down before 
Adrianople. Zimifces, having firft endeavoured in vain to 
come to an agreement with them, ordered Bardas Sclerus, 
or the bold, his wife's brother, to make head againft them 
with what troops he could draw together. Bardas, purfuant 
to his orders, marched ft rait to Adrianople; but not daring 
to venture an engagement, as he had with him but thirteen 
thoufand men, he had recouife to ftratagems ; and having 
drawn a ftrong party of the enemy into an ambufcade, he 
The Rnfl} nr ^ cut tnem a ^ °^ to a man > an( * tnen falling, when leaft 
d t av-s uy expected, upon the main body of their army, he gave them 
F.ir '.js Scle a tota i overthrow, put moft of them to the fword, took an 
incredible number of prifoners, and would not have fuffered 
one to efcape, had not night coming on obliged him to give 
over the purfuit. The Romans are faid to have loft but 
twenty-five men in both engagements f . The luccefs which 
attended the emperor's arms abroad did not deter feveral of 
the nobility from confpiring againft him at home, with a de- 
fign to raife to the empire Bardas Phocas, the late prince's 
nephew, w r ho, upon the encouragement given him by his 
friends at Conftantinoplc, withdrew on a fudden out of Ama- 
fia, the place of his banifhment ; and, being joined by feve- 
ral perfons of diftinclion, made himfelf mafter of Caefarca 
Ik'-'asPho in Cappadocia, and there took upon him the imperial title 
cis kvoIu. and en f lgnSf At. the fame time, Leo, the father of Phocas, 
who had been confined to the ifland of Lefbos, attempted 
to make his efcape from thence with his other fon Nicepho- 
rus, in order to join Bardas; but being apprehended by the 
emperor's officers, both he and Nicephorus were f^htenced 
to death, but foon after pardoned by the good-natured empe- 
ror. In the mean time, Bardas Sclerus, who had been dif- 
patched by the emperor at the head of a confiderable army 
againft Phocas, arriving at Dorylaus the capital of Phrygia* 
endeavoured firft by fair offers to bring him and his accom- 
plices back to their duty ; for he had been ftrictly enjoined 
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by the emperor to abftain, as much as poffible, from fhedding 
blood. But when he found them deaf to his offers and pro- 
mifes, he left Dorylaus, and advanced to Csefarea, in order 
to lay fiege to that place. Upon his approach, thofe who had 
appeared the molt fanguine in the revolt agreed among them- 
felves to abandon Phocas, and confult their own fafety. Ac- ^S™ cd 
cordingly, they withdrew with their attendants, before Bar- lowers, 
das inverted the place ; fo that Phocas, who had with him 
but a fmall number of troops, thought it advifeable to retire 
from Casfarea, and fhut himfelf up in a ftrong caftle called 
Cyropaeum, which at firft he refolved to defend to the utmoft 
extremity. But when Bardas invefted the place, and by re- 
peated meffages aflured him of all imaginable kindnefs on his 
part, and at the fame time undertook to obtain his pardon of 
the emperor, he fubmitted ; and depending upon the pro- 
mifes of Bardas, delivered himfelf up into his hands. The T})erc!v ,, ]: „ 
emperor granted him his life; but, to prevent his raifing new ru pTdl^d.^ 
difturbances, confined him to the illand of Chios. The re- 
bellion being thus fuppreffed, the emperor married with great 
folemnity Theodora, according to fome the fifter, according 
to others the daughter, of the late emperor Romanus. The 
following year 971, the emperor, being informed that the 
Roffi, notwithftanding their late defeat, were preparing' to 
invade the empire anew, refolved. to be beforehand with them. 
Accordingly having raifed a powerful army, and committed 
the adminiftration of affairs at home to fuch as he thought he 
had the greateft reafon to confide in, he fet out from Con- 
ftantinople early in the fpring; and marching with great ex- 
pedition over mount Hsemus, invefted Perfihalba, the prin- 
cipal city of Bulgaria, before the enemy received the leaft in- ^f^Pj* 01, 
telligence of his approach. A party of the RoiTi, confiding c'unrry of" ^ 
of eight thoufand men, attempted to throw thcmfclves into rhe Rofli« 
the city, but were all to a man either cut off, or taken pri- 
foncrs, by the Romans : among the latter was SphasjelluSj 
a perfon of great authority among the Bulgarians. The Hu- 
mans, animated with this fuccefs, attacked the city with ;rreat 
-refolution and intrepidity, but were obliged, by the approach 
of night, to retire to their camp, before they could matter it. 
Early next morning, Zimifces, having drawn out his i. : vn t 
offered the befieged verv advantageous conditions ; w):- : c!i 
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they rejecting, he gave the fignalfor a general at*: ... _ - 
Roffi made a moft vigorous refiftance; but, the Romans y c- T>k« ^heir 
vailing in the end, the city was taken, and great :iumbe.: of m^-ooiw 
the inhabitants, without diftin&ionof fexor age, put to ihe by U 
fword by the incenfsd foldiery. Eight thoufand Scythians, 
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part of the garrifon, finding the Romans matters of the city, 
retired to the citadel, with a defign to defend themfelves 
there to the laft extremity. As the caftle flood on a fteep 
rock, and the Romans were already greatly fatigued, they 
feemed inclined to put off the aflault to the next day. But 
Zimifces advancing in perfon againft the enemy, at the head 
of a fmall band of chofen men, the whole army followed 
him, every one ftriving who mould firftthruft himfelf between 
his prince and the danger that threatened him. TheScythir 
*ms fought like men in defpair; but the Romans, after a ter* 
rible daughter on both fides, made themfelves in the end 
The citadel rnaflers of the place. All the Scythians were either driven 
token * down the rocks and precipices, or put to the fword. In the 
city, when the firft fury of the foldiery was over, the wo- 
men and children were (pared, and, together with fuch men 
as were found without arms, made prifoners, Among 
the captives was Borifes, king of the Bulgarians, who 
being conducted to the emperor in his royal robes, was 
received by him in a manner fuitable to his rank, mag- 
nificently entertained, and releafed with his wife, and 
children, and all the Bulgarians, Zimifces declaring he 
was at war with none but the Roffi. The city of Perfthalba 
was utterly deftroyedj but the emperor, having caufed it to 
be rebuilt, called it after his own name Joannopolis. From 
thence he marched to Dorofterum, a city of great ftrength 
on the Danube, where he was met by the army of the Roifi, 
three hundred and thirty thoufand ftrong. However, herc- 
TheRcfli folved to venture an engagement, which they not declining, 
defend one of the moft bloody battles enfucd we find mentioned in 
with great hjftojy. It continued from morning to night, victory inclining 
ug 1 * Tt fometimes to one fide, and fomctimcs to another. As night 
approached, the left wing of the Rofli began to give ground, 
which the emperor obferving, he charged them at the head of 
a chofen body with fuch refolution, that they betook them- 
felves in the end to a precipitous and diforderly flight. Upon 
their retreat, the Romans, animated by the example of their 
prince, fell with freih vigour upon the main body of the ene- 
Dorofterum my, and bearing all down before them, carried the day. 

The Rrlr, Thc Roiri flcd in the l,tm '^ confuuon t0 Dorofterum, whi- 
omcrme in ther the emperor purfued them, and laid clofe fiege to the 
a i'tcond place, which brought on a fecond battle, wherein the Rolfi 
battlc * were defeated anew with great fiaughter. However, they 
ftill held out, and in their daily {allies made a drervdful havock 
of the Romans, till their provifions failing them, they una- 
nimoufly agreed to quit the city, and open themfelves a way, 
fword in hand, through the midfr of the Roman army. This 
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they attempted with great boldnefs and refolution, and fiic- 
ceeded in the attempt though great numbers of them were cut 
in pieces, and the reft obliged tofave themfeivesby a precipitous 
flight. Their general, by name Sphendofthalbus, finding him- 
felf no longer in a condition to make head againft the Romans, 
fent embafladors to the emperor, offering to relinquifti Bulgaria, 
and conclude a peace upon the following terms ; viz. That 
he fhould be acknowledged as a friend and ally of the em- 
pire ; that he and his countrymen fhould be fuftered to return 
home unmolefted and that a free commerce fhould be fet- the 
tied between the two nations. The emperor, who was grown two nations* 
weary of the war, readily agreeing to thefe articles, the treaty 
was concluded and figned by both parties. After this Sphenr 
dofthalbus went to wait on the emperor, who received him 
in a very obliging manner, entertained him with great mag- 
nificence, and difmifled him loaded with rich prefents. The 
Roffi being obliged, on their way home, to pafs through the 
territories of the Patcinaae, that fierce and favage people 
fell upon them unexpectedly, and cut of the general and 
moft of his men. The war with the Roffi being thus en- 
,ded, to the great reputation of Zimifces, and the fafety of 
the empire, the emperor caufed all the towns on the Danube 
to be fortified, and then returned to Conftantinople, where 
he was received with the greateft demonftrations of joy ima- 
ginable. He was met at fome diftance from the city by the 
patriarch, the clergy, the fenate, and the people, with 
crowns, and a triumphal chariot, drawn by four horfes 
richly caparifoned ; but he, placing the image of the virgin 
Mary in the chariot, followed it in a folemn proceffion, 
mounted on a white horfe, and thus entered the city amidft 
the joyful acclamations of the peopled During the war with 
the Roffi, feveral cities in the eaft, which had been reduced 
by his predeceffor, revolted, which obliged him to under- 
take another expedition. Leaving therefore Conftantinople, f 
he marched into the eaftern provinces; and having reduced fevral cities 
/everal cities, partly by force, partly by fair promifes, he ad- in th * eali ' 
vanced as far as Damafcus, and there refided fome time, 
applying himfelf with great care to the affairs of ftate. Du- 
ring his ftay in the eaft, he was informed, that Badlius the 
eunuch had engrofTed almoft the whole wealth of thofe pro- 
vinces to himfelf ; that moft of the fine palaces and fruitful 
territories, which he obferved on the road, belonged to him ; 
that in the late reign he had oppreffed the people in a moft 
cruel manner, &c. Upon which he broke out with a figh in 
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this expreffion; " How unhappy is the prefent condition of the 
" Roman empire, which is thus pillaged by an avaricious 
* c and afpiring eunuch .'"Bafilius had ferved with great repu- 
tation under feveral emperors in their wars with the Saracens; 
and, as he was a man of great authority, had not a little 
contributed to the promotion of Nicephorus, who out of 
gratitude raifed him to the poft of prime minifter, in which 
She was continued by Zimifces, on account of his great 
knowledge and experience in affairs of ftate. As he had 
many friends at court, he was foon informed of the empe- 
ror's reflection ; and apprehending he might be called to an 
account, he refolved to prevent, by fome means or other, 
the evil confequences, which he had reafon to fear would at- 
tend it. Accordingly, by large prefents and greater promifes, 
he prevailed upon the emperor's cup-bearer to adminifter him 
poifon.; which brought him to his end, before he reached 
H^no? V- Conftantinopie. Though he miftrufted his prime minifter, 
« ly >.a yet he would not fuffcr any enquiries to be made about the 
the tm:uch. treafon, but fpent the fhort time he lived in exercifes of 
chriftian piety. He died in 976, after having reigned fix 
years and as many months, and was univerfally lamented, 
efpecially by the inhabitants of Conftantinopie, whom he had 
eafed of many heavy taxes, with which they had been bur- 
k; c!k - dened by his predeceflbrs. He is defervedly reckoned amongft 
iici;r. t] ie beft and greater!: emperors, on account of his equity, 
moderation, courage, and piety, in which he excelled moft 
of his predeceflbrs. He was the firft who caufed the image 
of our Saviour to be engraved on the coins, with this legend, 
" Jefus Chrift, the King of kings. The writers of thofc 
times tell us, that in the lafl battle with the Rom, a cham- 
pion on a white horfe was obferved bv the whole army fight- 
ing before the firft ranks ; that to his fmgle valour was ow- 
ing; the victory gained on that occafion ; and that, as he had 
never been feen before and difappeared after the battle, they 
all believed him to be St. Theodore the martyr, on whole 
anriverfary the victory was obtained. The emperor himfelf 
teemed to be of this opinion ; for he repaired a church dedi- 
cated to tint martyr, and changed the name of Euchaneia, 
the city in which it flood, to that of Theodoropolis h - 

X'MioCF.;;, dying wi.hout children, appointed Balilius and 
Confhntine, the fons of the late emperor Romanus by 
€.«;;i:n-. ; r.:. -pheophano, for his fuccellbrs. But as both princes were 
under a?e 5 the elceft being but nineteen and the other feven- 

teen? 
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teen, Bafiliusthe eunuch, took upon him the adminiftration; 
and, the better to eftabiifh his authority, recalled Theopha- 
no, the young princes mother, who had been banifhed by 
Zimifces. His next care was t© remove Bardas Sclerus, of 
whom we have fpoken above. He had been rewarded for 
his eminent fervices by Zimifces with the chief command 
of all the forces in the eaft, and was greatly beloved by the 
foldicry, among whem he had been brought up from his 
youth. This gave no fmall jealoufy to the prime minifter, 
who thereupon deprived him of his command, and fent him 
into Mefopotamia, to reft rain the incurfions of the Saracens 
into that province. Sclerus broke out into bitter inveclives 
againft Bafilius ; but the prime minifter threatening to de- 
prive him of all his employments and confine him to his 
houfe, he thought it advifeable to obey the orders he had 
received, and to depart into the province which had been 
affigned him. He carried with him a firm refolution of being 
revenged on his rival ; and accordingly, foon after his arrival, 
he acquainted the chief officers of the army with his defign, 
who all to a man promifing to Hand by him, and encouraging 
him to fet up for himfelf, he caufcd himfelf to be proclaimed 
emperor, and was faluted as fuch with loud acclamations by 
the whole army. Having fpent the winter in warlike pre- 
parations, and entered into an alliance with the Saracens, BardaJ Sedfr , 
who fent him large fupplies of money and horfes, he fet r« uiurp» 
forward in the beginning of the fpring towards Conftantino- th . e fovc * 
pie. Bafilius, ftruck with terror and difmay at the news of msn ' 
his revolt, left no means unattempted to divert the impen- 
ding ftorm. He difpatched orders to Peter, who had been 
appointed, in the room of Sclerus, commander of the 
forces in the eaft, to draw together all his troops, and encamp 
with his whole army in the neighbourhood of Csefarea. At 
the fame time, Syncellus, biftiop of Nicomedia, a man fa- 
med for his eloquence and the holinefs of his life, was fent 
to try whether he could prevail upon Sclerus to quit his un- 
juft pretenfions, and difband his army. The ufurper receiv- 
ed the prelate with the greateft demonftrations of efteem 
tnd affe&ion ; and, having heard him in appearance with 
great fubmiffion, returned him thisfhort anfwer ; That ha- 
ving once appeared in the purple, he was firmly refolved 
never to quit it but with his life. Upon the return of the biftiop 
to court, Peter was ordered to fecure all the paffes, and to 
prepare for a vigorous defence, in cafe he was attacked, but 
by no means to begin hoftilities. Peter, purfuant to his or- 
ders, pofted ftrong parties in all the paites j but Sclerus ha- 
ving, 
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ving, in fpite of all oppofition, opened himfelf a way into 
Cappadocia, encamped at a fmall diftance from the imperial 
army. Hereupon feveral fkirmifhes enfued, without any 
considerable advantage on either fide. But at length Sclerus, 
And defeats unexpectedly upon the emperor's army, cut great 

the em P °- numbers of them in pieces, before they could put themfelves 
jor's army, in a pofture of defence ; and having forced the reft to fave 
themfelves by flight* made himfelf mafter of their camp^ 
in which he found great fums of money and an immenfe 
quantity of arms and provifions. The fame of this vic- 
tory induced moft of the eaftern provinces to renounce 
their allegiance to the young princes, and declare for 
Sclerus, who, elated with this fuccefs, would not fa 
much as admit to his prefence the embaffadors, who were 
fent to him with very honourable and advantageous propofak 
In the mean time, Leo, who had been appointed to fucceed 
Peter in the command of the army, arriving in Phrygian 
marched from thence at the head of a ftrong detachment 
into the eaftern provinces, which had fubmitted to the ufur- 
per, but had been left quite deftitute of troops. This 
obliged, Sclerus to divide his army, and fend a body of men 
to cover thofe countries. But Leo falling in with them on 
their march, a battle enfued, in which the emperor's troops 
had the advantage* great numbers of Sclerus's men being 
llain, and many taken prifoners. The ufurper, alarmed at 
the news of this defeat, left Cappadocia, and haftening after 
Leo, came up with him in a few days march, engaged him* 
He gains and gained a complete victory. Moft of the chief officers 
soother - m t ^ e em p eror ' s armv were flain, and Leo himfelf taken 
prifoner, with feveral other perfons of great diftin&ioni 
Such of them as had abandoned Sclerus to fide with Leo* 
had their eyes pulled out by the ufurper'6 orders at the head 
of the army. As for Leo himfelf, he was treated with great- 
civility, but kept under clofe confinement. Bardas* ani* 
He la tf matec * w * tn tn ' s foccefs, marched ftrait to Nice, the metropo- 
90 Vies. 1C8C ^ s °f Bithynia, not doubting, but he mould carry the plaos 
at the firft affault. But Manuel Eroticus, whom Bafi- 
lius had fent with a confiderable body of troops t<f 
defend it, repulfed the ufurper in feveral fuccefiive at- 
tempts with fuch vigour, that, defparing of being able to 
take a place fo well garrifoned by force, he refolved to re- 
duce it by famine. Manuel, apprifed of his defign, and fenfiblc 
of the great ftreights to which the numerous garrifon would be 
foon reduced, filled the empty granaries with fand, which he 
ftrewed over with corn, and mewed them to fome prifoners he 

had 
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had takenj who,being difmiffed, reprefented to Sclerus, that he 
attempted invain to reduce a place by famine, that was fo plen- 
tifully fupplied with corn. Soon after, Manuel fent deputies to 
acquaint Sclerus, that, confidering the doubtful events of war, 
he was willing to furrender upon certain conditions, one of 
which was, that the garrifon mould be allowed to march 
out with their arms and baggage, and to pafs unmolefted to 
Conftantinople. To thefe conditions the ufurper readily 
confented ; but was highly provoked, when, entering the 
city, he difcovered the deceit, and found the place quite Th? place 
deftitute of provifions *. Sclerus, after the reduction of furrendm. 
Nice, was preparing to march to Conftantinople, where he 
had many friends, who were ready to declare for him as 
foon as he appeared. But, in the mean time, Bardas Pho- 
cas, whom Bafilius had recalled from exile, and appointed 
commander in chief againft Sclerus, as the only man in the 
empire able to contend with him, arriving, with all the 
troops he could draw together, at Amorium, the ufurper 
thought it advifeable to march in the firft place againft him. 
Accordingly he haftened with all his forces to Amorium ; 
and coming there to an engagement, put Phocas's army to 
the rout. Though Phocas himfelf difcharged all the offices 
of a valiant foldier and experienced officer, yet his foldiers b^sderas. 
were fo difpirited by former defeats, that he could neither 
with words nor his example infpire them with courage, 
Phocas, no longer able to keep the field, retired to Phrygia, 
and having there received large fupplies out of Iberia and the 
other provinces, which continued ftedfaft in their allegi- 
ance, he refolved to venture a fecond engagement. Accord- 
ingly, leaving Phrygia, he advanced into Cappadocia, where 
he found Sclerus encamped on a large plain named Panca- 
lea, and ready to receive him. Both armies engaged with a 
fury hardly to be exprefted j but Phocas's men beginning, 
after an obftinate difpute, to give ground, the brave general, 
determined to eonquer or perifti, opened himfelf a way, 
fword in hand, into the midft of the enemy's ranks, and 
there engaging Sclerus himfelf, dangeroufly wounded him. 
Some of the enemy's officers, apprifed of the danger their 
general was in, haftened to his refcue ; and finding him 
covered all over with blood, they carried him to a neigh- 
bouring fountain, there to warn his wound and refrefh him, 
as he was fainting with drought. In the mean time, his 

horfe 
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horfe running in with his bloody main among the ranks, his fol- 
diers concluded from thence, that their general was flain, which 
Barda3 gains occafioncdfuch confirmation in the army, that, inftead of pur- 
viS,uy Iv-r *" u * n § em P eror,s troops, who had,in fpite of Phocas's utmoll 
Sdsrus. endeavours, begun to fly, they fled themfelves in the greateft 
confufion, fome throwing themfelves headlong down vail 
precipices, others taking to the river Halys, in which great 
numbers were drowned. Thus was the fortune of the day 
turned, and the victory, by a lucky miftake, fnatched out 
of the hands of the enemy, who were purfued with great 
Babylon? 8 * Slaughter by Phocas. Sclerus efcaped with a fmall body of 
horfe to Martyropolis, and from thence to Babylon, to im- 
plore the protection and afliftance of Chofrhoes, fultan of 
the place ; which the emperor Bafilius no fooner underftood, 
than he difpatched embafladors to Chofrhoes, reprefenting to 
him the evils that might accrue from one prince's protecting 
fuch as had, by an open revolt, taken arms againft another. 
The embafladors were at the fame time enjoined to allure 
Sclerus in the emperor's name, that he mould not only be 
pardoned, but received into favour and reftored to his former 
honours, provided he renounced his pretenfions and returned 
home. Chofrhoes, finding the embafladors were privately 
treating with Sclerus, ordered both him and them to be 
thrown into prifon, whence we fhall fee him in a fhort time 
releafed, to raife new difturbances in the empire. 

The rebellion of Sclerus being thus fupprelTed, the em- 
peror Bafilius, who had taken the adminiflxation into his 
own hands, refolved to be revenged on the Bulgarians, who 
had made frequent inroads into the empire, while the em- 
peror's troops were employed in the eaft. With this view 
*^.v ntcrt heput himfelf at the head of his army, and, without im- 
parting his deflgn either to Phocas or any other of his gene- 
rals in the eaft, he entered Bulgaria, and, leaving Leo Me- 
liflenus to fecure the narrow panes behind him, marched 
ftrait to Sardica, But while he was preparing to lay fiege to 
that important place, Stephen, commander in chief of the 
weftern forces, and an avowed and irreconcileable enemy 
to Leo Meliflenus, coming in the dead of the night to the 
emperor's tent, conjured him to lay afide all other defignJ 
whatfoever, and to return with all poffible expedition to 
Conftantinople, whither Leo had already marched, with a 
defign to feize on the fovereignty in his abfence. The em- 
peror, alarmed at this unexpected news, and apprehending 
the enemy might, by feizing on the pods which Leo wa! 
faid to have abandoned, cut off his retreat, ordered in agrea 

frigh 
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fright his army to march the fame night ; which being ob- 
ferved by Samuel, prince of the Bulgarians, he fell upon 
them in their retreat, and put great numbers of them to 
the fword. The emperor with great difficulty reached Phi- 
lippopolis, where he found Leo carefully attending his duty 
on the ftation which had been affigned him. Hereupon, 
highly provoked againft Stephen, who had thus impofed 
upon him, he immediately difcharged him, and conferred 
his employment on his competitor. Stephen, however, 
maintained to the laft, that Leo really intended to ufurp the 
empire ; which incenfed the emperor to fuch a degree, that 
he could not forbear ftriking him, and dragging him in a vi- 
olent paffion on the ground by his hair and long beard k . 
The emperor had undertaken the Bulgarian expedition, as we 
have obferved above, without imparting his defign to Bar- 
das Phocas, commander in chief of all the eaftern forces. 
This that general highly refented ; and apprehending the 
young prince would a£r, for the future without any regard to 
his counfels, he began to entertain thoughts of ufurping the 
fupreme authority. The officers of the army, to whom he 
imparted the motive of his difcontent, encouraged him in 
his attempt, and promifed to fupport him to the laft ; fo 
that, after feveral private conferences, they all met at the pj^" 
houfe of one Euftathius Melenius, and there inverting Pho- rr ocLumci 
cas with the imperial ornaments, unanimoufly proclaimed emperor, 
him emperor. At the fame time, Bardas Sclerus, of whom 
we have fpoken above, being fet at liberty by Chofrhoes 
fultan of Babylon, returned into the territories of the em- 
pire, at the head of three thoufand Roman captives, the ful- 
tan having granted them their liberty, in regard of their emi- 
nent fervices againft the rebellious Perfians, With thefe 
Sclerus thought himfelf once more in a condition to renew 
his former pretenfions ; and accordingly entering Mefopota- 
mia, caufed himfelf to be there acknowledged emperor. But 
being, in the mean time, informed of the revolt of Phocas, Sclerus, fet 
after having been fome time in fufpenfe whether he mould ar liber ^> 
join him or Bafilius, he offered in the end to affift Phocas, J0ins ?h "** 
and mare the empire with him ; but at the fame time he ad- 
vifed his fon Romanus privately to abandon him, and fly to 
Bafilius at Conftantinople. By this means, if Phocas pre- 
vailed, he thought he mould be able to obtain of him his fan's 
pardon ; and if Bafilius got the better, he did not doubt, but 

bis 
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his fon Would hare intereft enough to obtain his of the em- 
peror. Romanus, upon his arrival at Conftantinople, was 
received by Bafilius with all poffible demonftrations of kind- 
nefs, and raifed to the firft employments in the ftate. But 
They a ree ^ c ^ erus met w ^ th a ^ ar different treatment from Phocas : they 
to dividfth: agreed at firft to divide the empire between them ; Sclerus 
empire bs- was to have for his mare Antioch, Phoenicia, Paleftine, 
tween A«m. Mefopotamia, and Egypt; Conftantinople, with 

the reft of the provinces, was allotted to Phocas. This a- 
tra°s"n?" g reement being ratified and fworn to by both parties, Sclenfr 
fckeeSckrur. and Bardas joined their forces ; which was no fooner done, 
than Phocas caufed Sclerus to be privately feized ; and, 
having ftripped him of his imperial ornaments, committed 
him to clofe prifon. His men at firft mutinied ; but, being 
overpowered with numbers, they were forced to fubmit, and 
in the end prevailed upon with large promifes to ferve under 
Phocas ; who, being thus reinforced, fent Calocyrus Del- 
phinus with part of his army to Chryfopolis, while he re- 
moved with the reft to Abydus, in order to befiege that im- 
portant place, and, after reducing it, to block up Conftanti- 
nople itfelf. But, in the mean time, the emperor Bafilius, 
acquainted with the enemy's motions, having paffed the 
{freights in the night, fell unexpectedly upon Delphinus ; and 
having put his army to flight at the firft onfet, took him and 
fome other officers of great note prifoners, who were all im- 
He bys fi.-ge mediately nailed to feveral trees on the highway, to ftrike 
to Abydus. terror j nt0 re (k Pliocas met with a vigorous refiftanca 
at Abydus, the inhabitants and garrifon being encouraged 
by the arrival of the imperial fleet, which was immediately 
followed by the emperor Bafilius, and he foon after by his 
brother Conftantine. Upon the arrival of the two princes, 
Phocas refolved to give them battle ; and accordingly, leaving 
part of his forces before Abydus to purfue the fiege, he drew 
up the reft in a neighbouring plain. Some of the young princes 
generals advifed them to throw themfelves into Abydus, and 
there wait the arrival of frefh fupplies ; but the greater part 
thinking it advifable to engage the enemy without lofs of 
rime, they marched at the head of their forces in battle-array 
into the plain where the ufurper had drawn up his. But while 
both armies were readv to engage, or, as fome write, when 
p V . 3ed : t , the battle was begun, Phocas was taken off. The manne* 
.vru^a. ^ ^ - s differently related : f ome vvr ite, that his horfe 
threw him, and that he died of the fall ; others, that he was 
killed in the iirji oufct. The emperor Conftantine bragged 
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that he had killed him with his own hand ; but the moft re- 
ceived opinion is, that one of his domeftics, by name Symeon, 
in whom he repofed an entire confidence, at the inftigation of 
Bafilius, adminiftered him poifon before the battle, of which 
he died foon after. Be that as it will, the report of his death 
was no fooner fpread abroad in the army, than his men be- 
took themfelves to a precipitous and diforderly flight. The 
emperor's forces purfued them clofe, cut great numbers of 
them in pieces, and having taken moft of the leading men of 
the party prifoners, conveyed them to Conftantinople, wher« 
they were punifhed according to their deferts, fome being pub- 
licly executed, and others ftripped of their eftates and fent 
into banifliment. However, the death of Phocas and the de- 
feat of his army did not put an end to the civil wars j for 
fuch of the party as had the good luck to make their efcape, s , ]cajJ feUf 
having fet Scleru6 at liberty, encouraged him to purfue his liberty, 
former pretenfions; and he, though now in a very advanced 
age, hearkening to their fuggeftions, puthimfelf at their head, 
and marching into Cappadocia, reduced great part of that 
province. But the emperor having written a friendly letter 
to him, offering him his favour and protection, and his fon 
Romanus earneftly entreating him at the fame time not to in- 
volve the empire in new wars, but to enjoy the fmall re- 
mainder of his life in peace and tranquillity among his friends 
and relations, he was prevailed upon to quit his pretenfions, He fubmits* 
and return to Conftantinople, where he was received by Bafi- 
lius with uncommon civility, entertained at his table, and de- 
clared great fteward of the houfhold. Such of his followers 
as had enjoyed offices of honour or profit under him, were 
continued in the fame employments, or preferred to others 
equally advantageous and honourable. We are told, that 
when he nrft appeared before Bafilius, fupported, on account 
of his age and corpulency, by two of his domeftics, the em- 
peror, in reflecting how much he had dreaded him, could 
hardly forbear laughing. 

The civil war being thus happily ended, Bafilius took a Bafilius vifi* 
' progrefs into Thrace and Macedon ; and having left a fuffi- tht eallern 
cient number of troops at ThefTalonica to awe the Bulgarians, P rovince3 » 
he pafled over into Alia with the reft, to fettle the affairs of 
the caftern provinces. On his march through Cappadocia, 
he was entertained with his whole army by Euftathius Mele- 
nius, commander of the troops in that province. The 
wealth which Melenius difplayed on that occafion gave the 
tmpcror fuch umbrage, that, pretending a particular efteem 
Ff2 " 
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for him, he took him with him to Conftantinople, whence 
he never after fuffered him to depart, left he fhould raife di- 
fturbances in the empire; and, after his death, feized on hi* 
vaft eftate. The emperor, upon his return to Conftantino* 
pie, was informed, that Samuel, king of the Bulgarians, 
had furprifed the city of Theffalonica, and, having crofted 
the Peneus, was laying wafte Theffaly, Boeotia, Attica; 
nay, that fome of his parties had penetrated into the very 
heart of Peloponnefus. Hereupon Nicephorus Uranus, com- 
His war mander in chief of the weftern forces, was difpatched againft 
with the him, at the head of a powerful army. Uranus, leaving his 
u.ganans. baggage a t Lariffa, reached by long marches the Sperchius, 
and encamped with his whole army over-againft the enemy, 
who lay ©n the oppofite bank. As the river was greatly 
fwelled with the heavy rains that had fallen, Samuel, not 
imagining the Romans would attempt to pafs it, fuffered his 
troops to roam in large parties about the country in queft of 
booty. But Uranus, having at length found out a place where 
the river was fordable, pafled it in the dead of the night ; and 
falling unexpectedly on the Bulgarians, who were left in the 
camp and lay for the moft part afleep, cut great numbers of 
them in pieces, took their baggage, with many prifoners, and 
Sjmucljkifig made thernfelves matters of their camp. Samuel and his fon 
Bn><!fr;ins were dangerouily wounded, and would unavoidably have been 
ikfoiteci. taken, had they not all that day concealed themfelves among 
the dead. The next night they ftole away to the mountains 
of JEtollz, and from thence made their efcape into Bulgaria ! t 
The folio wing year iooi, the emperor Bafilius entered Bul- 
garia at the head of a numerous and well-difciplined army ; 
and having defeated Samuel in a pitched battle on the banks 
©f the Axius, took Vidina, Scopi, and feveral other ftrong 
cities. However, the emperor narrewly efcaped being cut 
off with his whole army in the ftreights of Cimba, where he 
was unexpectedly attacked by Samuel ; but refcued from the 
danger he was in by the feafonable arrival of Nicephorus Xi- 
phias, governor of Philippopolis, who falling upon the ene- 
my's rear, put them to flight. Bafilius purfued them clofe, 
and having taken an incredible number of prifoners, caufed 
their eyes to be pulled out, leaving to every hundred a guide 
with one eye, that he might conduct them to Samuel j who, 
not able to ftand the fhock of fo terrible and affecting a fpec- 
tacle, fell into a deep fwoon and died two days after. Samuel 
femuel die*. was f ucccc ly f on Gabriel, who was foon after mur- 
dered 
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dered by John Bladifthlabus, a perfon nearly related to him. 
Bladifthlabus, having caufed himfelf to be acknowledged prince 
of the Bulgarians, fent embaffadors to Bafilius, offering to 
fubmit to any terms, and to own himfelf, and behave on all 
occafions, as a fubje& and vaffal of the empire. The empe- 
ror received the embaffadors in a very obliging manner, but 
the new prince declining, under various pretences, to execute 
the conditions agreed on, Bafilius returned the following year 
into Bulgaria, firmly refolved not to fheath his fword, till he 
had entirely reduced it. Accordingly, having in the fpace of 
two years made himfelf mafter of moft of the enemy's ftrong- 
holds, and gained feveral victories over Bladifthlabus, who 
had defended his country with incredible valour, but was at 
length flain in a battle fought near Achridus, the Bulgarians 
fent deputies to the Roman camp, with offers of a total and 
unfeigned fubmiffion. Bafilius received them with his ufual TheBulgari- 
civility; and having raifed to the rank of patricians fuch of ans fubmit to 
the Bulgarian nobility as feemed moft forward in furrendering the csn v cro *' 
their caftles and ftrong-holds i he was received with loud ac- 
clamations into the city of Achridus, where he found the vaft 
treafures of the Bulgarian princes, which he diftributed, by 
way of donative, amongft his foldiers. Soon after, the wir 
dow of the late king, with her fix daughters and three of her 
fons, delivered herfelf up to the emperor, who received her 
with the greateft kindneis and refpect, and entertained her 
fuitable to her rank. This obliging behaviour in the emperor 
encouraged her three other fons, with moft of the princes of 
the blood, who had taken fhelter among the mountains, to 
fubmit and throw themfelves upon the emperor's mercy. 
However, Ibatzes, a perfon nearly allied to the royal family, IbatzM aJo 
who had diftinguimed himfelf in a very eminent manner du- holdout. 00 * 
ring the whole courfe of the war, refufing to fubmit, fled to 
a fteep and craggy mountain, with a defign to defend himfelf 
■ there to the laft extremity. Bafilius endeavoured by fair means 
to induce him to fubmit to neceflity, and comply with the 
prefent pofture of affairs j but he equally defpifing the empe- 
, ror's threats and promifes, Euftathius Dapbnomelus, whom A 4^.^ 
Bafilius had lately appointed governor of Achridus, without attempt of 
imparting to any one his defign, repaired, with two perfons ^phnoma- 
in whom he could confide, to the mountain where Ibatzes had u ' 
fortified himfelf. He hoped to pafs undifcovered among the 
many grangers, who flocked thither to celebrate the approach- 
ing feaft of the affumption of the virgin Mary, for whom 
Ibatzes had a particular veneration ; but being known to the 
guards, he was feized and carried before Ibatzes, to whom he j 
F f 3 pretended 
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pretended to have matters of the greateft importance to com- 
municate. Ibatzes received him in a very obliging manner ; 
and having, at his requeft, followed him into a remote place, 
Daphnomclus threw himfelf all on a fudden upon him ; and 
his two men, who attended at fome diftance, and with whom 
the whole fcheme had been concerted before-hand, coming 
up, and thrufting their cloaths violently into his mouth, pul- 
led out both his eyes, and got Me to an abandoned caftle on 
the top of the hill ; which Ibatzes's men inverted on all fides, 
as foon as they heard of the misfortune which had befallen 
their leader. But Daphnomelus exhorting them to follow 
the example of their countrymen, and, now that they were 
deftitute of a leader, to fubmit to the emperor, by whom, 
he allured them, they mould be well received and amply re- 
warded, inftead of attacking the caftle, they congratulated 
Daphnomelus on his fuccefs, and took an oath of allegiance 
to the emperor of the Romans. Hereupon Daphnomelus, 
quitting the caftle, carried Ibatzes, v/ithcut the leaft oppofi- 
tion, to Bafilius, who, no lefs furprifed at the boldnefs than 
the fuccefs of the attempt, rewarded his officer with the go- 
vernment of Dyrrhachium and all the rich moveables of his 
prifoner. Bafilius, having thus at length accomplished the 
entire reduction of Bulgaria, returned with an incredible 
number of prifoners and hoftages to Conftantinople, where 
he was received with all pofuble demonft rations of joy 
by the fenate and people. After the conclufion of this 
war, which began in 995, and ended in 10 19, the empe- 
ror undertook an expedition into Iberia ; but with what fuc- 
tefs, we are no-where told. During his abfence, Xiphius 
and Nicephorus, the fon of Bardas Phocas, revolted; 
but Xiphius, being gained over by Bafilius, put a ftop 
to the rebellion, by difpatching his fellow confpirator. Bafi- 
lius proceeded with great feverity againft all who had 
been, or were, only fufpected of having been, privy to the 
confpiracv. Great numbers of the nobility were on this oecafi- 
on either put to death, or fen t into exile; which occafioned 
fome commotions at Conftantinople : but the ringleaders 
being feized and publicly executed, the city was reftored to 
its former tranquillity. In 1025, the emperor, though then 
in the feventieth year of his age, refolved to engage in a 
new war againft the Saracens, who had fettled in Sicily and 
committed dreadful ravages on the coafts of Naples and Ca- 
labria y which countries were {till fubjecT: to the empire. Ac- 
cordingly, having aHembled a powerful army and equipped a 
mighty fleet, he font before a ftrong body- of forces, under 

the 
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the conduct of Oreftes his favourite eunuch, with a defign 

to follow in perfon foon after with the reft of the army ; but 

was prevented by death, which overtook him in the month 

of December of the year 1025, after he had lived feventy 

years, and reigned fifty. He was highly efteemed by his fub- 

jecls, on account of his application to public affairs, and his ^J r ^ 

fuccefs in the long and bloody war, which he undertook d,ath. 

againft the Bulgarians. But as his jealoufy encreafed with 

his years, towards the clofe of his reign he grew inexorably 

fevere ; on which account he was rather feared than beloved 

by his fubjee~ts. The abfolute conqueft of Bulgaria, which 

had been in vain attempted by fo many of his predeceffors, 

but was happily accompiiftied by him, has rendered the name 

of Bafilius II. famous among the Roman, or rather the 

Conftantinopolitan, princes. 
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The Roman hiftory, from the death of Bafilius II. 
to the taking of Conftantictople by the Latins. 

BY the death of Bafilius, Conflantine, who had borne the 
name of emperor in conjunction with his brother, re- Conftanlin « 
mained fole mafter of the empire. As he was an effeminate, 
vicious, and indolent prince, he entirely neglected all pub- h;,^^ 
lie affairs, to follow his private diverfions, fuffeiing his mini- reign, 
iters, mofl: of them perfons no lefs infamous than himfelf, 
to opprefs the provinces without controul, and lay on the 
people what burdens they thought fit. By this means the 
empire, which had begun to revive under Nicephorus, Zi- 
mifces, and Bafilius, was, in the fhort reign of Conftantine, 
-brought to as low an ebb as it had ever been at. Such perfons 
as had, either by their exploits or virtues, acquired reputation ?7^ r ^ p "" 
in the late reign, were removed from their employments, to [\ }\ n iihn 
make room for the emperor's companions in his debaucheries, p } r - ;th 
Nicephorus Comnenus, a perfon no lefs efteemed for his®;V c:u lIU * 
virtue than his experience in war, was at the fame time ue- " 
pnved of his command and his fight, under pretence of con- 
fpiring againft ths emperor, though, in reality a his eminent 
Y f 4 vkmes, 
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virtues, which gave umbrage to the abandoned prince, were 
his only crimes. Bardas, the fon of the celebrated Phoca s 
who had ferved Bafilius with the utmoft fidelity, and diftin- 
guifhed himfelf on many oGcafions in a moft eminent man- 
ner, was treated with the like feverity, for no other reafon, 
but becaufe his extraordinary merit gave umbrage to the 
emperor's favourites. Many other perfons of great diftinc- 
tion, who feemed to diflike the emperor's conduct, were, 
under various pretences, either put to death, or fent into 
exile. Such proceedings raifed a general difcontent at home, 
and at the fame time encouraged the nations abroad to make 
irruptions into the territories of the empire ; but they were 
retrained by the care and vigilance of thofe who commanded 
on the borders. It was happy for the ftate, that, Conftan- 
tine's reign was fhort ; for he had fcarce governed three years 
alone, when he tell dangcroufly ill, and was given over by 
his phyficians ; which divided the court into two factions 
concerning his fucceilor, fome propofing Conftantine DelafTe- 
nus, commander of the forces in Armenia, and others ufing 
all their intereft in favour of Romanus Argyrus, a perfon of 
an antient family and nearly related to the emperor. As 
Conftantine had three daughters, it was agreed, that who- 
ever fucceeded him mould marry one of them. Romanus 
was already married, and therefore feemed by this agreement 
to be excluded from the empire ; but his friends, who were 
the moft powerful at court and the emperor's chief favourites, 
prevailed upon the prince to declare in his favour, and fen- 
ding for him, to put it to his choice, either to be deprived 
of his fight, or to divorce his wife, and, marrying one of 
the emperor's daughters, be raifed to the dignity of Caefar. 
Romanus feemed at the firft inclined rather to lofe his eyes 
and the imperial dignity, than part with his wife, whom he 
tenderly loved ; but me, informed of what paffed, retired 
immediately to a monaftery, and, by embracing there a 
monaftic life, made room for Zoe, the emperor's fecond 
daughter, to whom Romanus was married, and at the fame 
time created Csefar. Three days after the nuptials, Con- 

Cnnftantine ftantine died, in the year 1028, the feventieth of his age, 

CjC£ " and third of his reign without a collegue. 

RcHianu'ii. Romanus, thus raifed to the empire, began his reign by 
eafing the people of the many taxes, with which they had 
been burdened by his predecefTor; which gained him the 
hearts of his fubjecls. His liberality to the church knew no 
bounds, and his indulgence to the unhappy captives, who had 
been taken in the late wars, was no lefs remarkable; for 
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they were all ranfomed at his private expence, fupplied with 
money to defray the charges of their journey, and fent back 
to their refpe£tive countries m . In hh fecond year, the Sara- 
cens, who had continued quiet in the reign of Bafilius, but 
had begun to prepare for war in that of Confhntine, broke 
into that part of Syria which belonged to the Romans, and 
with their daily incurfions, greatly haraffed the territory of 
Antioch. Spondyles, who commanded the troops quartered 
in Antioch and that neighbourhood, endeavoured to reftrain 
them ; but being in feveral encounters worfted and put to 
flight, the emperor refolved to march in perfon into Syria, 
and retrieve, if poffible, the reputation of the Roman arms 
there. Purfuant to this refolution he fet out from Conftan- 
tinople, at the head of a very numerous and formidable Hi marches 
army. But before he had advanced far on his way, he was ^ n Kj™"^ 
met by embanadors from the Saracens of Bercea, who, alar- greens, 
med at his vaft preparations, were come to fue for peace, 
promifing at the fame time to pay their ufual tribute for the 
future, and never more to infeft the territories of the em- 
pire. Moil of the officers in the army advifed Romanus to 
accept of their fubmiffion, and not to engage rafhly in a war, 
which in all likelihood, would prove both bloody and expen- 
five. But he, promifing himfelf great glory and advanta- 
ges from that expedition, difmifled the embafladors with 
difdain, and entering Syria, detatched a ftrong party to ob- 
ferve the enemy's motions. The party, falling unhappily 
into an ambufcade, were all cut off to a man ; and the Sa- 
racens, elated with this fuccefs, attacked unexpectedly Con- 
ftantine Delaffenus, who had been fent out with a ftrong 
body of troops to cover the Roman foragers, put him to 
flight at the firft onfet, and purfued him to the very gates of 
the camp, which they invefted on all fides. The emperor's 
army being foon reduced to the utmoft extremity for want 
of provifions, and above all of water, it was agreed in a 
council of war, that they mould decamp in the night and 
march to Antioch. But the Saracens, who carefully watch- 
ed their motions, falling upon them with great violence in H:s aim y i* 
-their retreat, put moft of them to the fword, the emperor cut off * 
himfelf efcaping with the utmoft difficulty to Antioch. The T ]^ b3 ^ ? 
enemy took all the emperor's baggage ; which however, was i.f rhe army 
recovered by George Maniaces, at that time governor of a «--c-.vcred by 
fmall town in thofe parts, in the following manner : Eight Maniaecs * 
hundred Saracens, loaded with the rich plunder of the em- 

jpcror's 
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peror's camp, appeared before the place, and affirming that 
the emperor himfelf was taken and his army totally defeated, 
fummoned Maniaces to furrender. Maniaces, already infor- 
med of the emperor's efcape, but pretending to give credit 
to what they laid, fent them out a great quantity of provi- 
fions to refreih themfelves that night, and promifed to deli- 
ver up the town to them as foon as it was light. Hereupon 
the enemy, without the leaft diftruft, palled the greater part 
of the night in mirfch and jollity ; but when, after having 
eaten and drank to a great excefs, they were all afleep, 
Maniaces, (allying out, cut them all off to a man, without 
the'leaft oppofition; and having taken two hundred and 
eighty camels loaded with the fpoils of the Roman 
army, he fent them to the emperor, who rewarded him 
for this feafonable piece of fervice with the government of 
Media n . In the mean time, Romanus, having with much- 
ado reached Cappadocia, returned from thence, with the 
remains of his mattered army, to Conftantinople and there 
laying afide all thoughts of any warlike attempt for the future, 
made it his whole ftudy to fill the exchequer, which had been 
quite drained by the prodigality and extravagance of his pre- 
Ro<nanus deceffor. In order to this, he renewed his claim to old 
cfprefiws the debts, thought to have been utterly forgotten, and proceed-: 
* u ° FiC * ed with fuch rigor in the recovery of them, that many per- 
fons of difti notion were driven from their eftates, and reduc- 
ed with their families to beggary. Thcfe fevere exactions 
raifed a general difcontent in the people, which gave rife 
to feveral plots and confpiracies, for the mod' part carried on 
by Theodora, the late emperor's youngeft daughter, who 
was on that account confined to a monaftery, and obliged to 
take the religious habit ; which we /hall fee her hereafter ex- 
change for the imperial purple. In 1033, tne fourth of Ro- 
j„ Tr j manus's reign, a dreadful plague broke out in Cappadocia, 
pub! ; c an( ^ ra g e< ^ w ^ tn fo c ^ violence in that province, as well as in 
calamities, Paphlagonia and Armenia, that the inhabitants were forced 
to abandon their dwellings and retire to other parts of the 
empire. The plague was followed by a terrible famine, and 
that by earthquakes, which deffroyed feveral cities, and 
overturned manv ftatcly edifices at Conftantinople, where it 
was felt for the (pace of forty days. At the fame time, a 
comet appeared, winch palled with a terrible noifefrom the 
north to the fouth, the whole horizon feeming to be in a 
flume. Romanus, alarmed at thcfe and feveral other public 

calamities 
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calamities and prodigies, with which thehiftories of thefe Thc « m P c '°r 
times are filled, applied himfelf wholly to the works of piety, fcif wh£i™ ' 
hoping by that means to avert the wrath of Heaven, which to works of 
fecmed to threaten the empire. He creeled feveral hofpitals 
For the relief of the poor, repaired thofe which had been de- 
ftroyed by the late earthquakes, rebuilt the aqueducls, fup- 
plied the city with water, of which it began to be in great 
want, and, above all, enriched with large donations the mo - 
naileries, beftowing on the monks whole cities and the moft 
fruitful lands in the provinces, purchafed by him at the pub- 
lic expence. In the mean time, the emprefs Zoe, a moft 
lewd and incontinent woman, defpifing her husband, now in 
the fixty-fixth year of his age, call: her eyes on Michael, the 
brother of John an eunuch, in great authority with the em- The empreft 
peror. As Michael, though meanly born, was a man of a ^ih Mi-* 
moft comely afpeel, g( a graceful perfon, and great addrefs, cbaei. 
the emprefs began 'to entertain a violent paflion for him ; 
which, as fhe abandoned herfelf to it, grew in a fhort time 
fo powerful, that me refolved to difpatch her husband and 
marry him. Accordingly, having imparted her defign to 
fuch of her creatures as fhe could confide in, poifon was ad- 
miniftered by them to the unhappy prince, which, in a 
fhort time, reduced him to a moft deplorable condition. 
However, the emprefs thinking it too flow in its operation, 
hired an aiTaffin to difpatch him, who, entering the bath 
where the emperor was refrefhing himfelf, held his head un- Romanui 
der water till he expired- His death happened on the ele- murdered, 
venth, or as others write on the fifteenth, of April of the 
year 1034, after he had reigned five years and fix months. 

Rom anus being dead, the emprefs Zoe fent for the pa- 
triarch Alexius in great hade, who was then celebrating in 
the church the office appointed for Good-friday ; for on that 
day the emperor was murdered. As Alexius'had been fent 
for in Romanus's name, he was greatly furprifed, when he 
heard he was dead ; and much more when the emprefs, up- 
on his being introduced to her, ordered him to marry her to 
Michael. Struck with horror and amazement, he declined 
the office for fome time ; but was in the end, with a prefent 
of an hundred pounds weight of gold, prevailed upon to com- 
ply^ When the ceremony was over, the new emperor ac- Micine! the 
quainted the people witlrthe death of Romanus and his own Paphlapo- 
maniage with Zoe, who, he faid, had taken him for her ™" "™™ s 
partner in the empire, to which fhe had an undoubted right, raifei to the 
■Letters to the fame purpofe were difpatched into the provin- empire 
gzs 3 where none of the great men feerrred difpleafed at the 

promotion 
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promotion of Michael, except Conftantine Delaffenus, who 
had been named by fome to fucceed Bafilius II. and being, on 
account of his rank and family, the firft man in the empire, 
was highly offended, that a perfon of Michael's obfcure 
birth mould be preferred to him. But John the eunuch, 
Michael's brother, having, with repeated oaths, promifes, 
and affeverations, prevailed upon him to come to court, ba- 
mmed him, as foon as he had him in his power, to the 
ifland Prota, whence he was removed to a ftrong tower, and 
there kept under clofe confinement, till he was fent for to 
court by the emprefs Zoe, as we mall relate hereafter. At 
Several the fame time, John took care to remove, and, under va- 
S=n?'-n ^ ous P rctences 5 t° f en ^ mt0 exile, fuch as gave him theleaft 
baniihed \y umbrage, or feemed to be ill-affected to his family : Con- 
John the ffantius Monomachus, afterwards emperor, was confined to 
eunuch. a ca fl-i e . Maniaces, who was highly efteemed and beloved 
by the people, was fent into Upper Media, under pretence 
of re/training the incurdons of the Saracens ; all the friends 
and relations of the late emperor were driven from their 
eftates and employments, and the government of the provin- 
ces, as well as the charge of civil affairs, committed to none 
but eunuchs. John, having thus eftablifhed his brother's 
mtereft in the provinces, began to reflect: on the fate of Ro- 
manus j and diftrufting the fickle temper of Zoe, removed 
from her all the women, in whom (he repofed any confi- 
dence ; and difcharging her eunuchs, appointed others in 
whom he could confide, to attend, or rather to watch, her; 
fo that fhe could not ftir out of the palace without his know- 
ledge and confent. The emprefs, highly provoked at the 
jreftraint put upon her, and looking upon John as no other 
than her goaler, endeavoured to get rid of him by poifon j 
but the defign being difcovered, before it could be put into 
execution, the minifter flood thenceforth on his guard, and 
watched her more narrowly. As for Michael the emperor, 
). a ro . he differed John to govern with an abfolute fway, applying 
•ft.'. >v'h- himfelf wholly to his devotions. Being confeiousof the hei- 
,t-r!r - ; ' nous crime he had committed in murdering his fovereign, he 
, honed to attone for it by works of piety, by his liberality to 
the poor, and by erecting and endowing churches, hofpitals, 
oratories, &c. As he began to grow dillempered in his bo- 
dv and difordercd in his mind, John, concluding that, if he 
died, the emprefs would endeavour to recover her authority 
and would not fail, if fhe fucceeded therein, to gratify her 
revenge with the utter ruin of him and his family, prevailed 
upon the emperor to prefer Michael, furhamcd Calaphates, 

his 
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his Titer's fon, to the dignity of Cxhr, and to banifh all Che M: ^ ad 
friends and relations of the emprefs Zoe °. In the third year Caiaphatw 
of Michael's reign, a peace for thirty years was concluded fated 
between him and the Saracens of Egypt, whofe kalif being Cjefir * 
dead, his widow is faid to have embraced the chriftian religi- 
on, and to have brought about an agreement between her 
fubjecls and the Romans. The following year 1036, was 
remarkable for dreadful earthquakes, which overturned feve- 
ral cities in different parts of the empire, and for an attempt 
of the Saracens on the city of EdefTa, which narrowly efcap- 
ed falling into their hands. Twelve of the chief men of their 
nation, prefenting themfelves before the gates, with five 
hundred horfes and as many camels, loaded with large chelh, 
demanded admittance, pretending they were carrying pre- ^ n t j^ terapt 
fents to the emperor. The governor received into the city Saracens 
the twelve embafTadors, as they ftyled themfelves, and en- u p™ 
tertained them at a banquet ; but could not be prevailed upon e eate * 
to admit the horfes and camels : which diffidence preferved 
the place ; for the chefts were filled with armed men, who, 
in the dead of the night, were to be let out, and, killing the 
centinels, to feize on the city. The defign was difcovered 
by an Armenian to the governor ; who, fuddenly withdraw- 
ing from the banquet, and taking a fuflicient force with him, 
furprized and put to the fword all the Saracens without the 
town ; then returning to his guefts, treated them in the like 
manner, fparing but one, whofe hands, ears, and nofe he cut 
off, and fent him home in that condition, to give his coun- 
trymen an account of what had happened p. The following xh*Bu!gH« 
year, the Bulgarians revolted, and, making off the yoke, ans levoit," 
chofe one Delcanus, or as fome call him Dolianus, for their 
king. He was fervant to a citizen of Conftantinople j but 
efcapingfrom his matter, fled into Bulgaria, his native coun- 
try ; and there gave out that he was the fon of Gabriel and 
grandfon of Samuel. The Bulgarians, weary of the yoke, 
to which they had but lately fubmitted, received him as their 
deliverer, and having proclaimed him king, murdered all the 
Romans, who had the misfortune to fall into their hands. 
At the fame time, the inhabitants of Dyrrachium, no longer £b? t am s of 
able to bear the cruel exactions of their governor Michael D^Siium! 
Dermocaitas, rofe up againft him, drove him out of the 
town, and, defpairing of pardon, openly revolted, and chofe 
one Teichomerus, a foldier of great reputation, amongft 

them.. 
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them, for their king. Deleanus, the new king of Bul- 
garia, no fooner heard of this revolt, than he wrote an 
obliging letter to Teichomerus, offering to take him for his 
partner in the kingdom of Bulgaria, provided he joined him 
with all his followers. Teichomerus, not fufpecling the leaft 
treachery, readily received him into Dyrrachium ; but 
Deleanus, inftead of performing his promife, caufed the cre- 
dulous and unhappy Teichomerus to be put to death ; and 
then marching without lofs of time to Theflalonica, where 
the emperor lay encamped, ftruck with his unexpected ap- 
proach fuch terror into the Roman army, that they fled with 
Theemperor Michael in the utmoft confufion to Conftantinople, leaving 
is put to all their baggage behind them to the care of Manuel Ibatza, 
f '^ ht ' who, betraying his truft, delivered it up to the enemy. In 
the mean time, Alufianus, the brother of John thelaft king 
of Bulgaria, who, when that country fubmitted to Bafilius, 
had been raifed to the dignity of a patrician, having made 
his efcape from Conftantinople and got undifcovered into 
Bulgaria, was there received by his countrymen with great 
demonftrations of joy. As he was a real defcendent of the 
royal family, his arrival gave no fmall umbrage to Deleanus, 
who neverthelefs, to ingratiate himfelf with the people, took 
him for his collegue in the empire, and fent him, at the head 
ThcfTajonica 0 f f ort y thoufand men, to lay fiege to Theflalonica. Alufi- 
tlKBtfJ ' anus diftinguifhed himfelf on that occafion in a very emi- 
nent manner; but the vigorous oppofition he met with 
from Conftantine the patriarch, obliged him to faife the 
fiege and retire, after he had loft fifteen thoufand men in 
the undertaking. Deleanus laid hold of this opportunity to 
leften the credit of his collegue, giving out, that he maintain- 
ed a private correfpondence with the Romans. But Alufi- 
anus, apprifed of his evil defigns, refolved to be before-hand 
with him; and accordingly, having invited him to an en- 
tertainment, he caufed his eyes to be plucked out; and 
then, diftrufting the fickle humour of the Bulgarians, re- 
turned to Conftantinople, after his friends had obtained of 
the emperor his pardon. Upon his return, Michael, though 
grievouflv afflicted with a dropfy, entered the enemy's coun- 
try at trie head of a powerful army, and falling upon the 
•Jfhevmpiror Bulgarians, now deftitute of a head to advife and command 
en.-citBjl them, put them to flight, and obliged them to fubmit anew 
u- to the yoke. After this, the emperor returned in triumph 
buV rJiV-a to Conftantinople ; but finding his diftemper daily encreaftfd* 
ttc^.a, h« foon after devefted himfelf of the injperial purple, and 

entering 
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entering into a monaftery, which he himfelf had built, fpent 
there the remaining part of his life in acls of piety and re- 
pentance. He died on the tenth of December 1041, after MichaeI 
he had reigned feven years and eight months. Upon his Calaphate*. 
death, Michael Calaphates, his lifter's fon, who had been 
created Casfar, and at the fame time adopted by Zoe, as 
fome authors write* was proclaimed emperor. He, upon his 
acceftion to the empire, probably out of complaifance to 
Zoe, who appeared very zealous in his intereft, banifhed his 
uncle John the eunuch, and proceeded with the like unnatu- 
ral feveritv againft his other relations, caufmg mofl of them, 
without any regard to their age or circumftances, to be made 
eunuchs. Over-jealous of his authority, he caafed in the 
end the emprefs Zoe to be confined to a monaftery, under 
pretence, that fhe had, by witchcraft and forcery, attempt- 
ed to take away his life. His monftrous ingratitude to one, 
who had been chiefly inftrumental in his promotion, and wal 
Hill held in great veneration by the peopli, on account of her 
high birth, provoked them to fuch a degree, that, breaking 
out into a general fedition, with an unanimous confent they 
fent for Theodora, the emperor Conftantine's youngeft 
daughter, who had been fhut up in a mcnaftery, a9 we have 
obferved above, and faluted her emprefs, with her fifter 
Zoe. Michael, finding the people univerfally bent againft Zoa an d 
tiim, retired of his own accord, with his uncle Conftantine, ^^ ,a the 
to a monaftery, where they both took the religious habit, ['vcrdgntyf 
hoping by that means to appeafe the enraged multitude. But 
Theodora, who was more incenfed againft them than Zoe 
herfelf, moving that their eyes fhould be plucked out, the 
populace, breaking into the church of St. John the baptift, 
where they had taken refuge, dragged them from the altar to 
the forum, and there, in a moft cruel manner, deprived Jf^f an<* 
them of their fight. After this, they were banifhed, with blnLfliah 1 
all their relations and adherents, Michael having enjoyed the 
fovereignty fcarce four months q . 

Zoe, feeing herfelf once more invefted with the fove- 
reignty, banifhed all the friends of the late tyrants, and re- 
tailed from exile fuch as had ferved her father and uncle, pre- 
ferring them to the firft employments in the ftate and army. 
Among the reft Maniaces, of whom we have fpoken above, 
^as fent for to court, and appointed commander in chief of" 
all the weftern forces. Zoe had fcarce reigned three months, 

when 
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when the people preffing her to marry, and by that means 
prevent the difturbances that might arife among competitors 
for the empire, {he recalled from banifhment Conftantine, 
furnamed Monomachus, a perfon of a noble extraction and 
comely afpecl ; and having married him, caufed him to be 
crowned by the patriarch with the ufual folemnity. He had 
been banimed, during the reign of Michael, to the ifland of 
Leibos, and from thence removed, at the mitigation of John 
the eunuch, to Mitylene, where he was fent for to court, 
and raifed to the empire. He no fooner faw himfelf inverted 
with the imperial dignity, than he banimed the eunuch, to 
the ifland of Lefbos ; where, his eyes being pulled out by 
the emperor's orders, he died foon after. In the very be- 
ginning of Conftamine's reign, Maniaces not able to brook 
the ill treatment he met with from Sclerus, one of the em- 
peror's chief favourites, revolted with the troops under his 
command, and, affuming the imperial ornaments, paffed 
with his army into Bulgaria, where he was joined by the 
malecontents of that country. Conftantine difpatched Ste- 
phen Sebaftophorus againft him, at the head of a very nu- 
merous army; which, however, was defeated and put to 
flight by Maniaces at the flrlt onfet. Maniaces did not live 
to reap the fruit of his victory, being flain a few days after 
it, by a perfon unknown, who had the good luck to make 
his efcape. Upon his death, thofe who had been molt for- 
ward in the rebellion, were the firft who threw down their 
arms, and fubmitted to Stephen, the emperor's general, who, 
notwithstanding his defeat, was, on his return to Conftanti- 
nople, honoured with a triumph. The fame year 1043, the 
Roffi, who had continued long quiet, appeared unexpectedly 
before Conftantinople with a mighty fleet ; but being defeat- 
ed by the emperor's navy in the ftreights, they were glad to 
renew their antient alliance with the empire. Upon their 
retreat, the emperor marched in perfon into the earl:, and 
there recovered feveral cities, which the Saracens had feized 
in the two late reigns. But while he was purfuing the war with 
great fuccefs, Leo Tornicius, efcaping out of a monaftery, 
to which he had been confined, aflumed the purple, and caul- 
ed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor. Leo was a perfon or 
extraordinary parts, and nearly related to the emperor, by 
whom he had been, out of jealoufy, removed from his g°* 
Yernment of Iberia, and (hut up in a monaftery ; hut having 
found means to make his efcape from thence he fled to Adri- 
anople, where he was received with loud acclamations by the 

people 
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people, who had been lately difobliged by Monomachus. Be- 
ing joined there by great multitudes, who flocked to him 
from all parts, he advanced to Conftantinople, and laid fiege 
to that metropolis j but meeting, contrary to his expectation, 
with a vigorous oppoiition from the inhabitants, and feveral 
of his accomplices falling off from him, he raifed the fiege, 
and retired to Arcadiopolis, where he defended himfelf for 
fome time againft the forces the emperor had fent to reduce ? e rai; « th « 
him ; but being in the end overpowered with numbers, he J 1 .^ ^ d 
was .taken, and fent in chains to Monomachus, who firft deprived of 
caufed his eyes to be pulled out, and then confined him to a llls 
remote ifland. The rebellion being thus happily fupprefied 
almoft in its birth, and the Saracens in the eaft awed by the 
emperor's prefence, a profound tranquillity reigned the two 
following years throughout the provinces. But in 1048, the 
Roman dominions were invaded by a new enemy, fcarce 
mentioned before in hiftory ; but referved by providence for 
the utter deft ruction of the empire, which we fhall fee them 
accomplim four hundred years hence, and put a period to the 
very name of a Roman empire. Thefe were the Turks,, 
who, quitting their antient habitations in the neighbourhood 
of mount Caucafus, and pailing the Cafpian fireights, had 
iettled in Armenia Major, about the year 844. There they 
continued an unknown and defpicable people, till the wars of 
the Saracens among themfelves gave them an opportunity of 
aggrandizing their nation. The Saracens, having, with 
amazing fuccefs and rapidity, fubdued Perfia, Affyria, E- 
gypt, Africa, and a conliderable part of Europe itfelf, di- 
vided their vaft fpreading dominions into feveral governments 
or principalities, which were ruled by their refpective ful- 
tans or commanders, who, in procefs of time quarrelling 
with one another, haftened the ruin of the empire, which 
they had fo fuccefsfully effablifhed. About the year 1030, 
Mohammed^ the foa of Sambrael, fultan of Perfia, not 
finding himfelf a match for Pifaris, fultan of Babylon, with 
whom he was at war, had recourfe to the Turks, who fent 
him from Armenia Major, where they fettled, as we have 
obferved above, three thoufand of their nation, unler the 
conduct, of one Tangrolipix, a leading man among (1: them. 
Mohammed, ftrengthened with this fupply, gained a com- 
plete victory over the fultan of Babylon ; but when the 
Turks, to whom it was chiefly owing, defired leave to 
return home, he refufed to comply with their juft de- 
mand, being unwilling to part with them, till hs had ended 
Vol, XVI. G g the 
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the war, in which he was engaged with the Indians. Here- 
upon the Turks, withdrawing without his confent to the 
defer tot Carbonitis, and being there joined by feveral difcon- 
tented Perfians, began to make frequent inroads into the 
territories c: the Saracens. Mohammed immediately difpatch- 
ed an army of twenty thoufand men againfl: them, who were 
furprifed in the night by Tangrolipix, and utterly defeated. 
The Turks The ^ ame °f tn ' s v i&<> r y* aru * tne irnmenfe booty which 
conquer the Turks acquired by it, drew multitudes to them, from 
th' f c\Tft r a ^ P art8 ' °^ CI ™ na ^> fugitive flaves, robbers, &c. info- 
of C Tan ii ro- mucn > t ' iat Tangrolipix faw himfelf in a fhort time at the 
lipix. ° head of fifty thoufand men. Mohammed, enraged at the 
defeat of his forces, ordered the ten generals, who had 
commanded them, to be deprived of their fight, and at the 
fame time a new army to be raifed, which he headed in per- 
fon j but as he was riding about in the heat of the engage- 
ment to animate his men, he fell from his horfe, and foon 
after died of the fall. His death was no fooner known, than 
his men threw down their arms, and fubmitting to Tan- 
grolipix, proclaimed him king of Perfia. This battle, which 
gave rife to the Turkifh power, was fought about the year 
Feifia. ' 1034.9 in the neighbourhood of Afpacan, now Ifpahan, the 
metropolis of Perfia r . Tangrolipix, now matter of Perfia, 
having firft opened a pafTage for his countrymen into that king- 
dom over the A raxes, parting it from Armenia, made war 
upon Pilaris or Pifafiris, kalif of Babylon, whom he at length 
, fiew, and annexed his dominions to his own. He then fent 
lisZl; ne P new 3 Cutlu-Mofes or Cuthimufes, againft the Ara- 
bians ; but he was overthrown by them in a pitched battle, 
and obliged to take flicker in Media, through which Stephen, 
the Roman governor, denying him a pafTage, he put his 
troops to flight, took the governor himfelf prifoner, and, 
without any further oppofition, reached Brifcium, on the con- 
fines of Perfia, where he fold Stephen for a Have. Return- 
ing from thence to Tangrolipix, he excufed, in the beft 
manner he could, the bad fuccefs of his expedition, acquaint- 
ing him at the fame time with his victory over the Romans 
in Media, and encouraging him to invade that fertile coun- 
try, which, he faid, might be eafily fubdued, as it was inha- 
bited i>v none but women, meaning the Romans. Tangro- 
lipix did not then hearken to his advice, being wholly bent 
on revenging the late defeat on the Arabians, againft whom 
he marched in pcrlbn, at the head of a numerous arm?) 
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but being himfelf defeated and put to flight by that warlike 
nation, he gave over all thoughts of reducing them; and re- Is(3( , f „ ate<3bv 
flecking on what Cutlu-Mofes had told him, he fent Afan, theArabiani* 
his brother's fon, furnamed the Deaf, with an army of tvven- 
ty-thoufand men, to reduce Media; which Afan entered, 
committing every-where dreadful ravages. But being in the i nv ^ ei 
end drawn into an ambum by the Roman generals, he was Media, 
cut off, with his whole army. Tangrolipix, no-ways dif- 
couraged at this misfortune, fent a new army into Media, 
near an hundred thoufand ftrong; who, after having laid 
wafte the country without oppefition, the Romans fhutting 
themfelves up in their itrong-holds, laid fiege to Artza, a 
place of great trade, and on that account efteemed the mofl 
wealthy in thofe parts; but not being able by any other 
means to matter it, they fct fire to it, which in a fhort time 
reduced it to afhes. Of the inhabitants an hundred fifty 
thoufand, and upwards, are faid to have perifhed, either by 
the fword, or in the flames. After this, Abraham Halim, 
half-brother to Tangrolipix, who commanded the Turks, 
hearing that the Romans, reinforced with a body of troops 
under the command of Liparites, governor cf Iberia, had 
taken the field, marched againft them, and offered them 
battle ; which they not declining, the two armies engaged 
with a fury /hardly to be expreffed. The victory continued j j^^y 
long doubtful; but at length inclined to the Romans, who theRonuni. 
neverthelefs did not think it advifeable, as their general Li- 
parites was taken prifoner, to purfue the fugitives. The em- 
peror, greatly concerned for the captivity of Liparites, dis- 
patched embafladors, with rich prefents and a large fum, to 
redeem him, and at the fame time to conclude an alliance 
with Tangrolipix. The fultan received the prefents ; but 
generoufly returned them, with the money, to Liparites, 
whom he fet at liberty without ranfom, only requiring him, at 
his departure, never more to bear arms againft the Turks. 
Not long after, Tangrolipix fent a perfon of great authority 
among the Turks, with the character of embaflador, to Con- 
ftantinople, who, having arrogantly exhorted the emperor to 
fubmit to his mafter, and acknowledge himfelf his tributary, 
was by Monomachus difmilTed with fcorn, and driven out of 
the city. On his return, he acquainted Tangrolipix with 
the reception he had met with ; who thereupon refolved to 
renew the war. Monomachus, on the other hand, did not 
neglect the necelTary preparations to oppofe fo pcwerful an e- 
nemy ; but was diverted from it by a war, which fuddenly Thc Patz ' : " 
broke out between him and the Patzinacae, a Scythian nation, %£*£ k 
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whofe king, by name Tyrach, highly provoked at the kind 
reception Kegenes, after revoking from him, had met with 
from the Romans, palled the Danube on the ice, and enter- ' 
ing, if the authors of thofe times are to be credited, with 
eight hundred thoufand men the Roman provinces, deftroyed 
all with fire and f word. Conftantine Arianites was lent a- 
gainft them with all the troops quartered in Maceuon and Bul- 
garia ; but he, not thinking it advifeable to venture an engage- 
ment, fuffered them to ravage the country without controul, 
till great multitudes of them being fwept off by the diflempers 
which raged in their army, he was advifed by Kegenes, who 
joined him with twenty thoufand men, to fall upon them fud- 
denly ; which he did with fo much refolution, that the bar- 
ttrly^ouH. barians, weakened with iicknefs, and terrified at fo fudden an 
onfet, threw down their arms and fubmitted. Great num- 
bers of them were allowed to fettle at Sardica, Naiffus, Eut- 
zapolis, and in other cities of Bulgaria ; fome returned to 
their own country; but Tyrach and an hundred and forty of 
the moll noble among them were fent to Conftantinople, 
where they were kindly received by the emperor; and upon 
their embracing the chriftian religion, as Kegenes had done 
before, with all his followers, they were entertained in a man- 
ner fuitable to their rank, and even raifed to confiderable 
employments. However, the emperor having fent fifteen 
thoufand of thofe who had fettled in Bulgaria, under'] the 
conduct, of Catalunes, one of their own officers, to reinforce 
the army in Iberia, they revolted on their march ; and being 
joined by great numbers of their countrymen, encamped on 
the banks of the Danube, making from thence frequent in- 
turfions into the Roman territories. The emperor fent fome 
cf his beft generals againft them ; but was not able to fup- 
prefsthem, his forces being, in three fucceffive engagements, 
put to the rout. Having at length refolved to employ tha 
^vholeffrength of the empire againft. them, they were fo ter- 
rified at the noife of the preparations the emperor was making, 
that they fent deputies to fue for peace; which was readily 
granted them for thirty years s . During this war, Tangro 
lipix affronted at the reception of his cmbafiador, as we have 
j^.^^-j related above, entered Iberia, and having laid the country 
writ? by the v/aftc far and near, returned from thence into Media, and 
Ti:-.-i.s ; laid fiege to Manlzichierta, a place defended by a numerous 
j}.;,^:^-'. 6 earriion, and fortified with atiiple wall and deep ditches. 
' However, as it was iituaced in a plain and open country, h« 
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hoped to be matter of it in a fhort time ; but finding, after 
he had continued before it thirty days together, that the be- 
fieged were refolved to defend themfelves to the utmoft ex- 
tremity, defpairing of fuccefs, he refolved to raife the fiege, 
when Alcan, one of his chief officers, prevailed upon him 
to continue it but one day longer, and to commit to him th« 
conduct and management of the attacks. This being granted, 
Alcan the next day difpofed his men with fuch (kill, and en- 
couraged them by his example to fight with fo much bravery 
and refolution, that, notwithstanding the vigorous oppofitioA 
they met with, the place would, in ali likelihood, have been 
taken, had not Alcan been flain, while, in fpite of the in- 
ceiTant mowers of arrows, darts, ftones, kc. he was mount- 
ing the wall. The befieged, knowing him by the richnefs 
of his armour, drew him by the hair into the city, and cut- 
ting off his head, threw it over the wall amongft the enemy, Bu^ are 
who, difheartened at that fight, gave over the aiTault, and forced to 
retired, Tangrolipix pretending fome urgent affairs had called ™^ th * 
him home. However, he returned the fpring following, 
and ravaging Iberia, fpared neither fex nor age. But upon 
the approach of Michael Acoluthus, who v/as fent againft 
him at the head of a confiderable army, he retired to Tauris, 
leaving thirty thoufand men behind him, to infeft the fron- 
tiers of the empire j which they did with great fuccefs, th* 
borders being, through the avarice of Monomachus, left un- 
guarded ; for, till his time, the provinces bordering on the 
countries of the barbarians, had maintained, at their own 
charge, forces to defend them, and were on that account ex- 
empted from paying tribute. But Monomachus exading of 
them the fame fum3 that were paid by the other provinces* 
they were no longer in a condition to reftrain the incurfions 
of the enemy About this time died the emprefs Zoe, and The „ mrre4 
foon after the emperor himfelf. Though he had always ex- Zos'te 
preffed a great efteem and regard for Theodora, the fifter of 
Zoe, yet he was prevailed upon by the eunuchs at court to name 
for his fucce.ffor Nicephorus, who commanded the forces in 
Bulgaria, and was privately fent for, when the emperor's re- 
covery was defpaired of. But Theodora, informed by her 
friends at court of the emperor's intention, privately with- 
drew from the monaftery of St. George, whither fhe had 
attended him ; and returning to Conftantinople, attended by 
her moft faithful friends, caufed herfelf to be proclaimed, 
and faluted emprefs ; which gave Monomachus fo much con- And Mo M - 
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cern, that he fell into a fwoon, and died foon after, having 
reigned twelve years and eight months. Some authors write, 
that both he and Zoe died of the plague, which indeed raged 
at that time with great fury in Conftantinople ; but moll au- 
thors afcribe his death to the gout, which he encreafed by his 
intemperance, lewdnefs, and debaucheries. 
Th-vdora. Theodora no fooner received the news of his death, 
than me caufed all thofe to be fecured, who had propofed the 
promotion of Nicephorus ; and depriving them of their em- 
ployments, named others in their room, in whom me thought 
{he could confide. Theodorus, the eunuch, wasfentatthe 
head of a confide t able army into the eail to awe the Turks, 
who, hearing of the emperor's death, were preparing to re- 
new the war. He prevented with his care and vigilance the 
enemy from making inroads into the Roman territories ; fo 
that the eaftern provinces enjoyed, during Theodora's fliort 
reign, a profound tranquillity, to which they had been long 
Grangers. Her prudent choice of the great officers and mi- 
Hcrryf]itr t niirers of {rate, her impartial adminiftration of juftice, (for 
government. ^ c jj ear( j a j] caufes herfelf ) and her great moderation in the 
life of the authority with which fhe was inverted, gained her 
the affections of her people, and the refpeel and efteem of 
all foreign nations. But the empire did not long enjoy the 
many valuable bleflings that attended her adminiftration ; for 
in the fecond year of her reign me was feized with a violent 
Her d^th. pain in her bowels, which in a few days put an end to her 
life. Before fhe died, me was perfuaded by Leo Strabofpon- 
dylus, her prime minifter, and her favourite eunuch, to be- 
StraS^cus S ueatn tne em pi re t( > Michael Stratioticus, a perfon ftricken 
in years, and altogether ignorant of ftate-afTairs, which chiefly 
recommended him to the eunuchs, who hoped to govern 
in his name with an abfolute fway. Theodora died, foon 
after fhe had named him, in the month of Auguft 1056, 
having; reigned one year and nine months. The death of 
Theodora, and promotion of Michael, which had been 
managed with the utmoft fecrecy, being known at the fame 
time, Theodorus, coufm-german to the deceafed emperor, 
laving claim to the empire, as of right belonging to him, 
protefted againft what had been done in favour of Michael j 
and fummoning all his friends, fervants, and dependents, 
moved in the evening with a great train through the moft 
frequented ftreets to the palace ; but finding the gates -fhut 
and well [warded, he went from thence to the great church, 
not doubting but he mould be well received there by the pa- 
triarch and the clergy, But they rcfuiln-, contrary to his 
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expectation, to admit him , he had recourfe to thepeople,who, 
unmoved by his offers and promifes, continued firm in the refo- v . 
lutiontheyhad takenafcwhoursbeforetofupportMichael.The- fo^SvL 
odorus, now well apprifed he could not fucceed in his attempt, 
and dreading the rcfentment of the new emperor, renoun- 
ced all claim to the imperial dignity, and took refuge with 
his fon in the church ; but he was foon dragged from thence 
by the emperor's orders, and banifhed to Pergamus, where 
he died fome years after. The rebellion being thus fupprelTed, 
Michael enjoyed the imperial dignity without a competitor, 
but foon mewed himfelf altogether unequal to fo eminent a 
poft. As he was an entire Granger to ftate-aft'airs, having 
been brought up from his youth in the camp, he fuffered the 
eunuchs, to whom he was indebted for his promotion, to 
govern without controul. At their inftigation he difobhVed ^, ic ^ el t . 
molt or the general officers or the army, whom he ought to officers of 
have regarded as his chief fupport, and among the reft, Ifaac the army. 
Comnenus, and Ambuftus Catacale,men renowned for their 
eminent fervices and experience in war. The former he de- 
prived of his command in the army, and the latter he remo- 
ved from the government of Antioch, recalling Bryennius, 
a man of a turbulent and reftlefs fpirit, who had been banifti- 
ed by Theodora, and appointing him commander in chief 
of the eaftern forces. Bryennius, upon his return to court, 
petitioned the emperor for his eftate, which had been con- 
fifcated in the late reign, but met with a furly denial j which 
provoked him to fuch a degree, that he refolved to revolt, 
and employ the forces under his command againft the pcrfon g ey „ ra i 0 f 
who had entrufted him with them. Having imparted his de- th-.m con- 
fign to Ambuftus, Comnenus, and feveral others, who had jp' ,c a § aiaft 
been difobliged by Michael, they all met, in order to pro- hm% 
ceed to the election of a new emperor, when, by the una- 
nimous confent of the whole party, Ambuftus was chofen ; 
but he declining the burden on account of his age, Ifaac 
Comnenus was propofed next, as a perfon in every refpect 
well qualified for fo great a truft. As the propoikl was recei- 
ved by all with great applaufe, Comnenus did not oppofe it, 
but fufTered the confpirators to take an oath of allegiance to 
him, promifingat the fame time to govern with jufticc and 
moderation. After this, they all departed from Conftanti- 
nople, where they had met, according to cuftom, at Eafter, 
and repaired to their feveral pofts, where each of them was, 
in his refpedive ftation, to promote the general defign. Bry- 
ennius haftened to the army in the eaft ; but falling out there 
with John Opfaras, a patrician, whom the emperor had ap- 
pointed to diftribute a largefs among the foldiers, the quar- 
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rel was Carried to fuch an hcight,that Bryennius, in defiance 
of the emperor's orders, committed Opfaras to cuftody, af- 
ter having caufed him to be publicly beaten with rods. Here- 
upon Lycanthes, who commanded in that neighbourhood a 
ftrong body of Lycaonians, and Pifidians, concluding that 
Brvennius defigned to revolt, fell upon him unexpectedly in 
his camp ; and having taken him prifoner, delivered him t« 
Opfaras, by whofe orders his eyes were pulled out. The 
officers of the eaft, informed of his misfortune, and appre- 
hending he might, upon examination, reveal their defigns, 
(for he was fent in chains to the emperor) refolved openly to 
declare themfelves ; and accordingly having drawn together, 
in a fpacious plain, all the forces under their command, they 
fent for Comnenus, who was then at his houfe in Paphlago- 
nia, and preferred him in the imperial robes to the foldiery, 
by whom he was, with uniyerfal confent, faluted emperor 
on the eighth of June 1057. 

Comnenus, thus railed to the imperial dignity, took 
upon him the command of the army, which he immedi- 
ately marched over the river Sangarius in Phrygia Major, 
bending his rout towards Nice, which he furprifed, moftof 
tlie foldicrs, who garrifoncd it, being retired to their own 
homes. In the mean time, Stratioticus, receiving news of 
the revolt, aiTemblcd all the forces quartered in the weft; 
anil having muftered his army, chofc for his generals Theo- 
dorus the eunuch, and Aaron Ducas, an officer of great ex- 
perience in war, and brother to the wife of Comnenus. The 
two generals marched at the head of their army to Nicome- 
d?a, and from thence to Nice, in the neighbourhood of which 
city they found Comnenus encamped. Upon their approach, 
he drew up his army, Ambuftus having the command of the 
left wing, Romanus Scleras of the right, and Comnenus 
himfelf of the main body. The emperor's generals accepted 
the challenge, and the two armies engaged with great resolu- 
tion and intrepidity. At firft Aaron, who commanded the 
left wing of the imperial army, broke the oppofite wing of 
the enemy, took Romanus himfelf prifoner, and purfued the 
fugitives to their camp. But Ambuirus, on the other hand, 
bearing all down before him, pierced into the enemy's camp, 
which he took and plundered ; and then charging with frefti 
vigor the emperor's left wing, obliged them to give over the 
purfuit, and retire in fome confufion. In their retreat they 
were attacked by Comnenus, and eafily put to flight ; which 
fo difcou raged the rcit of the emperor's troops, that throw- 
ing away their arms, they fled in great diforder, Gonmeiius, 
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having thus gained a complete vi&ory, began his march to 
Conftantinople, not doubting, but the citizens would open 
their gates to him, as foon as he appeared before them. In 
the mean time, Stratioticus, informed of the overthrow of 
his forces, fent fome of the chief men in the fenate to Com- 
nenus, with propofals for an agreement, which was conclu- 
ded on the following terms ; That Comnenus mould be de- 
clared Caefar ; that a full pardon mould be granted to all 
his followers ; and that fuch of them as enjoyed employ* 
ments, mould be continued in them, and confirmed by the 
emperor. But this agreement was made void by the empe- 
ror himfelf foon after he had ratified it : for, at the inftiga- 
tion of fome about him, he obliged, partly by promifes, 
partly by menaces, the fenate and people to bind therafelves 
by a moft folemn oath never to give Comnenus the title of 
emperor, nor own him for their fovereign. This oath 
was exacted, when Comnenus was flill in Afia; but news 
was no fooner brought, that he was within a day's march of 
Conftantinople, than he was, by a decree of the fenate, 
and the unanimous confent of the people, proclaimed empe- 
ror, and allthofe, who mould oppofe him, adjudged enemies 
to their country. The decree being palled in the fenate 
without oppofition, the patriarch difpatched meflengers 
to Comnenus, inviting him to the city, and at the fame Cl ... L . 
time iome buhops to btratioticus, commanding him in forced to 
the name of the fenate and people to refign the impc- rcfi s n « 
rial dignity, and quit the palace. We are told, that 
when the biftiops delivered their meflage, Stratioticus afked 
them, What they intended to give him in exchange for the 
empire ? and that they aniwering, The kingdom of heaven, 
he immediately devefted himfelf of the purple, and, quitting 
the palace, retired to his own houfe, and from thence to a 
monaftery, after he had reigned one year. Comnenus arri- 
ved the fame evening, and was the next day, the firftof Sep- 
tember 1057, crowned in the great church by the patriarch crowned 
Michael Cerularius : . The new emperor's firft care was to em P crof ' 
reward thofe, to whom he was chiefly indebted for his pro- 
motion, and above all the patriarch, whofe nephews and re-^ 
lations he preferred to the firft employments in the ftate. 
As he was well (killed in military affairs, and had given fig- 
nal proofs of his courage and refolution, the neighbouring 
barbarians continued quiet, during his fliort reign. At home 

he 
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he Was more feared on account of his feverity, than beloved. 
As he found the exchequer quite drained, he loaded the peo- 
ple with heavy taxes, and at length fell upon the monafte- 
lies, depriving them of the immenfe wealth, with which 
they had been enriched by his predeceflbrs. This the patri- 
arch highly refented, and with great arrogance threatened to 
pull him down from the throne, to which he had raifed him, 
unlefs he reftored to the monafteries the eftates which he had 
unjuftly feized. But the emperor, inftead of yielding to his 
Hebanifliu threats, immediately baniilied him, and raifed Conftantine 
thepatrl- Lichudes to the patriarchal fee in his room. Ifaac had not 
arch * reigned above two years, when he was feized with a violent 
diftemper, occafioned, as fome authors write, by a flafli of 
lightning. Being fenfible that his end approached, and at the 
fame time touched with remorfe in reflecting by what means 
he had obtained the imperial dignity, he voluntarily refigned 
it, and retiring to a monaftery, there fpent the remainder of 
his days in exercifes of piety, having reigned but two years 
and three months. Being advifed, before he refigned, to 
chufe a fucceffor, though he had feveral children and near 
relations of his own, yet, preferring the public good to his 
d^r^cto P rivatc ^ ntere ^' ne named Conftantine Ducas, a perfonge- 
Conftantine nerally efteemed the belt qualified in the whole empire for fo 
Ducas. eminent a ftation. Ducas, thus chofen by Comnenus, and 
received by the fenate and people, was crowned with the 
ufual folemnity by the patriarch. He applied himfelf with 
great diligence to the affairs of Hate, adminiftered juftice 
with the utmoft impartiality, reformed feveral abufes, which 
had prevailed under his predeceflbrs, and behaved on all oc- 
cafions with fuch moderation, that he might have been rec- 
koned amongft the befb princes, had not his infatiablc avarice 
drowned, in a manner, all his good qualities. He chofe ra- 
ther to leave the frontiers naked and unguarded, than to 
•"b* T-.Mjns maintain the neceffary garrifons ; which encouraged the 
: • \ •' Turks to extend their conquefts on all fides, and the U'zians, 
c " ; 1C ' a Scythian nation, to pafs the Danube to the number of five 
bundled thoufand men, and ravage the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Nicephcrus Rotoniates, afterwards emperor, and Ba- 
filius Apocapes, were fent againft them. But the barbarians 
having put. the emperor's forces to flight at the firft onfet, and 
taken both the generals in the purfiiit, laid wafte all Thrace 
and Macedon ; and, penetrating without oppofition into 
Greece, deftroyod all with fire and (word. The emperor, 
affected v/ith trie calamities of his fubje&s, but yet unwilling 
to he at the charge of raifir.g the neceffary forces to deliver 
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them from the oppreflion under which they groaned, endea- 
voured at firft to purchafe a peace with rich prefents, and 
even with promifmg to pay them an annual tribute. To 
fuch meannefs was the emperor brought by his fordid temper. 
But the barbarians rcfufing to hearken to any terms, he or- 
dered a general faft to be obftrved throughout his dominions, 
and then marched out againft them with an handful of men. 
But, in the mean time^the enemy being greatly weakened But arccut 
by a plague that began to reign among them, the Hungri, off by the 
or Hungarians, whofe country they had ravaged, fell unex- Hungarians, 
pe&edly upon them, and cut them off almoft to a man. 
Nothing elfe happen?d, during this una&ive prince's reign, 
which authors have thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity, 
except a dreadful earthquake, which overturned feveral 
(lately edifices at Conftantinople, and the appearing of a co- 
met, which was feen for forty days together, and thought to 
portend the emperor's approaching fate. And indeed Con- 
ftantine wasfoon after feized with a violent diftemper, which 
in a few days put an end to his life. He left the empire to 
his three fons, Michael, Andronicus, and Conftantine ; but 
as they were yet very young, he appointed the emprefs Eu- 
docia, their mother, 'regent during their minority, after hav- 
ing required of her an oath never to marry, which was lodg- 
ed with great folemnity in the hands of the patriarch. He 
likewife obliged the fenators folemnly to fwear that they 
would acknowledge none for their fovereign but his three 
fons. Having thus fecured, as he thought, the imperial 
crown to his family, -he died in 1067, after having reigned 
five years and fix months u . He was no fooner dead, than The Turks 
the Turks, hearing the empire was governed by a woman, invade the" 
broke with great violence into Mefopotamia, Cilicia, and empire. 
Cappadocia, deftroying all with fire and fword. The em- 
prefs was no-ways in a condition to oppofe them, the greater 
part of the army having been difbanded in her husband's life- 
time, and the troops, that were ftill on foot, being undifci- 
plined and altogether unfit for fervice. This gave the em- 
prefs great concern, which was aggravated by the feditious 
fpeeches of a difcontented party at home, repeating in all af- 
femblies, that the prefent ftate of the empire required a man 
of courage and addrefs at the helm, inftead of a weak and 
helplefs woman. As they imagined the emprefs would ne- 
ver think of marrying, in regard of the oath (he had taken, 
fhey hoped by thefe fpeeches to induce the people to revolt, 

and 
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and chufe a new emperor. This Eudocia was aware of ; and 
therefore, to prevent the evils that threatened her and her fa- 
mily, (lie refolved to marry fome perfon of merit, capable of 
defeating the defigns of her enemies both at home and abroad. 
At this time, Romanus Diogenes, a perfon of a mod beau- 
tiful afpecl , extraordinary parts, and an illuflrious birth, for 
he was defcended from the emperor Romanus Argyrus, being 
accufed of afpiring at the empire, tried and convicted, was 
brought form to receive thefentence of death, which his am- 
bition had deferved. But the emprefs, touched with com- 
panion at the appearance of the unhappy prifoner, who, fhe 
thought, deferved a better fate, put a flop to the fentence ; 
and, having gently upbraided him with his ill-timed ambi- 
tion, fet him at liberty, and Coon after appointed him com- 
mander in chief of all her forces - y in which llation he acquitted 
himfelf fo well, that the emprefs refolved to marry him, if 
{l.ic coi Id but recover the writing, in which her oath was 
contained, out of the hands of the patriarch. In order to 
this, (lie applied herfelf to a favourite eunuch, who, going 
to the patriarch, told John Xiphiliije, that the emprefs was 
fo taken with his nephew, bv name Bard»s 9 that me was de- 
termined to marry him, and raifc him to the empire, provid- 
ed he abfolved her from the oath (lie had latelv taken, and 
convinced the fenate of the lawfulnefs of fuch a marriage, 
The patriarch, though a man of great probity and learning, 
yet dazzled with the profpccl of his nephew's promotion, 
readily undertook to perform both ; and accordingly, hav- 
ing iirft obtained the confent of the fenate, by reprefenting 
to them the dangerous condition of the empire, and exclaim- 
ing again!! the rafh oath, which the jealoufy of the late em- 
peror had extorted from the emprefs, he publicly difcharged 
her from the obfervance of it, rerlored the writing to her, 
and exhorted her to marry fome deferring perfon, who, be- 
ing entrufted v.'ith an abfolute authority, might protect her 
and her children, and defend the empire againft the many 
enemies, who threatened it, and were not to be repreffedby 
the hands of a weak woman, or awed bv three young chil- 
dren. The emprefs tni!S difcharged from her oath, marri- 
ed a few days after, to the great disappointment of the patri- 
Tberrrune:s arc h Roman us Diogenes, who was thereupon proclaimed 
emperor, as he was a man or great activity and experience 
in war, he no fooner faw himfelf invefted with the fovereign 
power, than, taking upon him the command of the army, 
fee palled over into Afia with the few forces he could alTem- 
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ble, recruiting and inuring them on his march to the milita- Hjpfles 
rv difcipline, which had been utterly neglected in the preced- °'J£™ to 
Ing reigns. Upon his arrival in Alia, he was informed, that 
the Turks, having furprized and plundered the city of Neo- 
csfarea, were retiring with a rich booty. Hereupon, fla- 
ttening after them at the head of a chofen body of light-arm- 
ed troops, became up with them the third day; and falling 
upon them, while they were marching in diforder, without 
the leaft apprehenfion of an enemy, cut great numbers of 
them in pieces, and recovered the booty. He then purfuetl 
his march to Aleppo, which he retook, together with Hie- 
rapolis, where he built a ftrong caftle. As he was returning 
to join the forces he had left behind him, he was met by a nu- 
merous body of Turks, who attempted to cut off his retreat ; 
but the emperor, pretending at firft through fear to decline 
an engagement, attacked them afterwards, when they 
leaft expected it, with fuch vigor, that he put them to 
fiight at the firft onfet, and might have gained a com- 
plete victory, had he thought it advifable to purfue 
them. After this, fcveral towns fubmitted to him, the His ifaccsft 
Turks abandoning them upon the firft news of his a P~ Turks ^ 
proach. But the autumn being already far fpent, he retired 
to Cilicia, and from thence to Conftantinople. The follow- 
ing year, he palled over into Afia early in the fpring ; and 
being informed, that the Turks, having defeated Philaretus, 
who had been left to guard the banks of the Euphrates, were 
advanced into Cilicia, and had there furprifed and facked Ico- 
nium, the moll rich and populous city of that province, he 
marched in perfon againft them. But the Turks, not think* 
ing it advifeable to wait his arrival, retired in great hafte. 
However, the Armenians, encouraged by the approach of 
the emperor's array, fell upon the enemy in the plains of 
Tarfus, put them to flight, and (tripped them both of their 
baggage and the booty they had taken. The enemy being 
retired, the emperor fpent the remaining part of the fummer 
in fettling the affairs of the provinces; and, upon the ap- 
proach of winter, returned once more to Conftantinople, 
which he entered in triumph, amidft the loud acclamations 
of the people. The fpring following, the emperor marched 
anew into Afia, at the head of a confidcrable army, which 
he had raifed, and with incredible pains difciplined, during 
the winter. As the Turks had already taken the field, fe- 
veral skirmimes happened between the parties detached from 
*he two armies, in one of which Nicephorus Baiikcius, one 

of 
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of tlie emperor's chief officers, was taken prifoner, and 
carried to Axan, the Turkiih fultan, and fon of the celebra- 
ted Tangrolipix, who received and entertained him with 
great civility. When the two armies drew near, the fultan, 
obferving the difpofition and number of the emperor's forces,' 
and. dreading, as he was a man of great experience and faga- 
city, the uncertain iflues of war, fent emhaffadors to Ro- 
ma mis, with propofals for a lafting and honourable peace, 1 
which being rejected by the emperor with difdain, both 
Heroes armies prepared "for an engagement. Though the emperor's 
the propc.fch troops were not near fo numerous as thofe of the enemy,- 
©t the fultan. j^fej:^ one 0 f ^ t ft. comrn anders, having been detach- 
ed a little before with a confiderable body ; yet Romanus; ; 
prefuming upon the courage ©f his men and the fuccefs that 
had hitherto attended his arms, caufed the fignal to be given, 
and falling with great fury upon the enemy, put them into 
fome diforder. However they foon rallied, and charged 
with frefh vigor, fo that the difpute continued with various 
fuccefs, till the emperor, fearing the fultan mould fend part 
of his army to attack his camp, which he had left weakly 
guarded, caufed, as the day was already far fpent, a retreat 
to be founded, and retired in good order with that part of the 
army, which he commanded in pcrfon. But Andronicus, 
the fon of John Ducas brother to the late emperor Conftan- 
tine, and in his heart an enemy to Romanus, whofe good 
fortune he envied, cried out, that the emperor was put to 
flight ; and at the fame time, turning his horfe about, lied 
with great precipitation to the camp. The reft of the army 
followed his example, and were purfued by the Turks, who 
in that confufion put great numbers of them to the fword. 
The emperor did all that lay in his power to make them ral- 
H " 6'f an d foce the enemy ; but, in fpite of his utmoft efforts, 
ed!*nd uken continued their flight, every one fhifting for himfelf in 
prifoner. the heft manner he could. The emperor, though thus for- 
flikcn bv his army, yet flood his ground, till he himfelf be- 
ing wounded and his horfe killed under him, he was at length 
overpowered with numbers and taken prifoner. When 
news was fir ft brought to the fultan of his captivity, he 
could hardly give credit to it. But being allured of the 
truth, both by the embafllidors, whom he had fent to him 
before the battle, and bv Baiilacius his captive, he ordered 
fr'lnutd the emperor to be brought before him, and tenderly em- 
andfetat ' bracing him, " Grieve not, noble emperor, faid he, at your 
librity, by " misfortune; for fuch is the chance of war, fometimtf 
the luiun. * 4 gver^ 
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" overwhelming: one, and fometimes another ; you fhall 
" have no occafion to complain of your captivity ; for I 
" will not ufe you as my prifoner, but as an emperor:'* 
which he did accordingly, lodging him in a royal pavilion, 
affigning him attendants, with an equipage fuitable to his 
quality, and difcharging fuch prifoners as he defired. After 
he had entertained for fome days his royal captive with ex- 
traordinary magnificence, a perpetual peace was concluded 
between them, and the emperor difmhTed with the greateft 
marks of honour imaginable. Being thus fet at liberty, he 
proceeded, attended by the fultan's embafladors, for Conftan- 
tinople, where the peace was to be ratified. He flopped at 
Theodofiopolis, and continued fome days there to have his 
wounds dreffed, with a defign to purfue his journey to the 
imperial city, as foon as he was able to travel. But, in the 
mean time, he was informed, that John, the brother of 
Conftantine Ducas, with Pfellus, a leading man in the fe- 
nate, and feveral others, having, upon the news of his cap- 
tivity, driven Eudocia from the throne, and {hut her up in a Mic | iael 
monaftery, had proclaimed her eldeft fon Michael Ducas em- D u Ca , 
peror. Upon this intelligence he left Theodofiopolis, and re- procla ; med 
pairing to a ftrong caftle called Docia, he fortified himfelf em P ero *' 
there, not doubting, but he mould be foon joined by his 
friends, and by great numbers of the officers and foldiers, 
v/ho had ferved under him. But, in the mean time, John, 
who had taken upon him to aft as guardian to the young 
prince, and governed with an abfolute fway, difpatched his 
eldeft fon Andronicus againft him with a ftrong body of 
troops, who having defeated the fmall army the unfortunate 
prince had with him, purfued him to Adana, a city in Cilicia, 
where he was clofely befieged, and in the end forced to fur- 
render. Andronicus carried his prifoner into Phrygta, where 
he fell dangeroufty ill, being, as was fufpe&ed, fecretly 
poifoned. But the poifon being too flow in its operation, Roi "anus 
John ordered his eyes to be pulled out, which was done with dlcs * 
fuch cruelty, that he died foon after in the ifland Prota, to 
which he had been confined, having reigned three years 
and eight months w . Romanus Diogenes being thus re- 
moved, Michael Ducas was univerfally acknowledged em* 
peror ; but he being an indolent and una&ive prince, the 
whole power was lodged in John his uncle, who preferred 
fuch only as had been inftrumental in the late revolution, 
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and, under various pretences, banifhed thofe who gave him 
the leaft umbrage. 

In the mean time, Axan, the Turkifh fultan, hearing of 
the unhappy end of the late emperor, refolved to revenge the 
death of his friend and ally ; and accordingly, having raifed a 
iI^eTbe kS P owerm l army, he broke into the territories of the empire, 
empje. not with a delign only to fpoil and plunder, as formerly, but 
to conquer and hold what he had once conquered. The em- 
peror, alarmed at the motions of the Turks, difpatched Ifaac 
Comnenus, fon to the late emperor of that name, againft. 
them, who gained at firft fome advantages over them ; but 
n-feat th" l iav i n g fbon after ventared a general engagement, his army 
error's " was, after a long and obftinate difpute, utterly defeated, and 
ai my , he himfelf taken prifoner. Another army was foon difpatched 
againft them, under the command of John Ducas, the em- 
peror's uncle, who gained feveral advantages over the enemy, 
and would, in all likelihood, have put a ibp to their farther 
conquefts, had he not been diverted by Rufelius, or Urfelius, 
a native of Gaul, who, revolting with the troops of his own 
nation under his command, reduced feveral cities in Phrygia 
and Cappadocia, caufing himfelf to be every- where proclaim- 
ed emperor. Againft him John marched with all his forces, 
fuffering the Turks in the mean time to purfue their con- 
quefts; but coming to an engagement with the rebels on the 
banks of the Sangarius, he received a total overthrow and 
was taken prifoner. Notwithstanding this victory, Rufelius, 
to ftop the progrcfsof the Turks, who threatened the em- 
pire with utter deftruction, not only releafed his prifoner, but 
joined him againft the common enemy, by whom they were 
C.i-n a both overcome and taken prifoners. However, Axan was 
victory. ^ 0r f° me ^ me diverted from purfuing his conquefts, and reap- 
ing the fruit of his victory, by Cutlu-Mofes, couiin to the 
late fultan Tangrolipix, from whom he had revolted j but 
being defeated by him in a pitched battle, he had taken re- 
fuge in Arabia, whence he now returned, at the head of a 
confiderable army ; and laying claim to the favereignty, was 
preparing to decide the controverfy by dint of (word. But 
while the two armies were ready to engage, the kalif of Ba- 
bylon, who had been deprived of his temporal jurifdidtion by 
Tangrolipix, as we have related above, butftiil continued to 
exercife his authority in matters of religion, being looked 
upon as the fuccefibrof their great prophet, interpofed ; and 
by reprefenting to them the dangers, to which their intJf" 4 
cTiflenfions expyfed them, brought them to this agreeing' 

that 
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that Axan ftiould enjoy undifturbed the monarchy lately 
erefted by his father Tangrolipix, and that Cutlu-Mofes, 
and his family, mould quietly poffefs fuch provinces of the 
empire as he or his Tons mould, in procefs of time, conquer. 
This agreement being made, Cutlu-Mofes turned all his The ro refs 
forces againft the empire ; and being aflifted by Axan, made oftbeTurk-s! 
himfelf, in this and the following reign, mafter of all Mediae 
Lycaonia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia, fixing the feat of his 
new empire at Nice in the latter province. While the 
Turks were bufied in reducing the above-mentioned provin- 
ces, Rufelius, who had been ranfomed by his wife, and, 
notwithstanding his late revolt, reftored to favour and en- 
trusted with a eonfiderable command in Afia Minor, re- R^Gime 
volted anew, and, depending upon the afliftance of the revolts * 
Turks, with whom he had privately entered into an alliance, 
caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor. Michael fent the 
beft commanders in the empire againft him ; but they were 
all fucceflively overcome in the feveral battles that werd 
fought, Rufelius being powerfully fupported by the Turks, 
whofe intereft it was to fow and maintain divifions in the em- 
pire. At length the emperor was advifed to fend Alexius 
Comnenus againft him, he being efteemed, though then 
very young, a man of uncommon addrefs and well skilled 
in the art of war. Alexius, by intercepting the enemy's 
provifions, and confhntly harafling them on their marches* 
without ever coming to an engagement, reduced them in a 
(hort time to fuch ftreights, that they were forced to take 
refuge in the dominions of the fultan, where they were 
kindly entertained, and fupplied with neceffaries at the pub- 
lic expence. But Alexius applying to Tutach, the Turkifh 
commander in thofe parts, he prevailed upon him with a j™ e r ^ U 
large fum to feize on Rufelius, and fend him in chains to pWed by 
Amafia, whence he was conveyed to Conftantinople. The Alex5us 
rebels, deftitute of a leader, readily fubmitted, and furren- Comnenus < 
dered the cities and ftrong-holds which they had reduced. 
The civil war being thus ended, Alexius returned to the im- 
perial city, which he found highly difTatisfied with the em- 
peror's conduct, and grievoufly afmcted with a famine, du- 
ring which the emperor, inftead of relieving the diftrefTed 
inhabitants, had leftl-ned the meafure of the corn, which 
dekrvedly procured him the nick-name of Parapanaces. 
The averfron which people of all ranks had for the emperor, 
on account of his avaricious temper, encouraged Nicepho* 
rus Botoniates, who commanded 'the forces in Aua 3 to re- 
Vo *» XVI Hh volt, 
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volt, and enter into an alliance with the Turks, upon whom 
he had been fent to make war. Cutlu-Mofes promifed to 
Boton; a °tes S a ^ m m to the utmoft of his power ; upon which he aflum- 
and Biyen- ed the purple, and was faluted emperor by the army under 
«ms revolt jjjg command. At the fame time, Nicephorus Bryennius, 
who commanded in Dyrrhachium, caufed himfelf to be pro- 
claimed emperor there ; and depending upon the affe&ion of 
his foldiers, whom he had obliged with his liberality, was pre- 
paring to march ftrait to Conftantinople. Michael, well 
apprifed that he was not in a condition to oppofe either of 
the two competitors, refolved to refign the empire, and 
leave the throne empty for which of them mould prevail 
M ; chaei Accordingly, devcfting himfelf of the imperial ornaments, 
refiga*. ^ e retired to a monaftery, where he took holy orders, and 

was foon after raifed to the fee of Ephefus x . He had reign- jl 
ed fix years and as many months, and refigned in the year 
Nkephorus 1078. Upon his rcfignation, Botoniates entered Conftan- 
Boto«i?.tcs tinople without oppofition ; and being crowned by the pa- 
emyeror. triarcn on the twenty-fifth of March 1078, he immediately 
difpatched Alexius Comnenus with the flower of his army 
againft Bryennius, who was advancing with long marches to 
the imperial city at the head of a numerous and well-difci- 
plined army, and received with loud acclamations in all the 
places through which he palled, he being univerfally beloved j 
by the people, and looked upon as a perfon in every refpeft j 
well qualified for the empire. The two armies met at Ca- j 
laura in Thrace ; and an engagement enfuing, the fortune 
of the day continued doubtful, till the Scythians, whoferved j 
under Bryennius, purfuing the advantage they had gained : 
over the forces of Alexius, fell upon his baggage and began ; 
to plunder ; which occafioned great confufion in the army 
of Bryennius, the reft of his troops following the example 
of thofe barbarians. Of this Alexius took advantage, and 
charging them with frelh vigor, put them to flight. How- ; 
ever, they rallied, and, encouraged by Bryennius, returned 
to the charge; but Alexius having, in the mean time, taken 
the horfe of Bryennius, adorned as he was, according to i 
thecuftomof thofe times, with the imperial ornaments, he j 
ordered him to be led up and down the ranks, giving out ; 
p-v^nnius rflat the general was flain. His own men being, by this dc- j 
c •'■ -0.-1H vice, greatly encouraged, and thofe of the enemy q ua ty 
*;n j. ?r- defpirked, the victory continued no longer doubtful- $rv- 
* - - ennius, 
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ennius, by (hewing himfelf at the head of his army, convin- 
ced them of their miftake ; but, as they were already put 
into diforder, and had begun to give ground, after having 
attempted in vain to ftop their flight, he was himfelf obliged 
to fly with the reft. As he was purfued clofe by the empe- 
ror's forces, he had the misfortune to fall into their hands* 
after having given extraordinary proofs of his perfonar valour. 
Alexius received him in a moft obliging manner, entertained 
him at his own table, and focn after, having put his troops 
into winter-quarters, fet out with his unfortunate prifoner 
for Conftantinople ; but was met on the road by Borilus with 
orders from court to deliver up Bryennius to him, and march 
back againft Bafilacius, who had caufed himfelf to be pro- Ealhc'us 
claimed emperor at Dyrrhachium ; and being fupported by revolts, 
all the men of intereft in the weft, had furprifed Thefialo- 
nica, and was preparing to march to the imperial city at the 
head of a confiderable army. Alexius having drawn his 
troops out of their winter-quarters, marched againft the ene- 
my, and encamping at a fmall diftance from Bafilacius, be- 
gan to ravage and lay wafte the neighbouring country. Here- 
upon Bafilacius, having attempted in vain to bring him to an But isckfat- 
engagement, fefolved to fall upon his camp in the night, edby Alexius* 
which he did accordingly ; but Alexius, informed before- 
hand of his defign, received him, while he expected to meet 
with no oppofition, fo briskly, that his forces were foon put 
to flight, and he himfelf obliged to throw himfelf, with part 
of his army, into ThelTalonica, which was immediately in- 
verted by the conqueror. Bafilacius, who was a man of 
great refolution and intrepidity, rejecting the advantageous 
conditions offered by Alexius, prepared to hold out to the 
laft extremity ; but the inhabitants, dreading the emperor's 
refentment, opened their gates, allowing Bafilacius juft time 
enough to retire into the caftie, which he defended with in- 
credible bravery, till he was hetrayed by his own men, and 
delivered up to Alexius, who fent him to Conftantinople, 
where his eyes were pulled out by the emperor's orders, and 
he confined to a monaftery As the emperor was ftricken 
in years and had no iffue male, Borilus and Germanus, two 
brothers, natives of Scythia and the chief favourites of Bo- 
toniates, perfuaded him to name in his will one Synademus 
for his fuccefibr, a youth of uncommon parts and nearly 
H h 2 related 
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related to the emperor. Though this was managed with 
preat fecrecy, yet Mary the emprefs had fome intimation of 
it. She was firft married to the emperor Michael Ducas, 
and afterwards to his fucceiTor Nicephorus Botoniates. By 
her former husband fhe had Conftantine Ducas, who, by 
marrying the daughter of Botoniates, had acquired an indif- 
puted right to fucceed him. The emprefs therefore, highly 
provoked both againft the emperor and his favourites, for 
thus excluding, with the utmoft injuftice, her fon from the 
empire, difclofed the whole to the two brothers Alexius and 
Ifaac Comneni, who promifed her all imaginable affiftance. 
If.-zc o-d But in the mean time, the two favourites, taking umbrage 
A; x.ui at the intimacy that appeared between the emprefs and the 
K-k™vcto Comneni, refolved to remove, by fome means or other,, the 
d?pu!e the two brothers out of the way. Of 'this Alexius being feafon* 
tsiperor. aD jy informed, he applied to Pacurianus, an officer of great 
experience in war and equally verfed in ftate-affairs, acquaint- 
ed him with the dengn they had formed of depofing the em- 
peror, and begged him to affift them with his, advice. Pacu- 
rianus, having heard him with great attention, anfwered 
without the lead hefitation, " That if they withdrew to the 
<c army early next morning, he would attend them in their 
<c flight ; but if they delayed one moment longer, he would 
" difcover.to the emperor their treafonable deiigns." Alexi- 
us, charmed with this refolute and'generous anfwer, fled early 
in the morning, with his brother Ifaac, Pacurianus, and the 
reft of their friends, towards the army, which then Jay en- 
camped on the borders of Thrace. Upon their arrival, they 
acquainted the chief officers of the army with their defign of 
creating a new emperor • which being univerfally approved 
of, a council was fummoned ■ and after fome deliberation, 
by the whether Ifaac or Alexius mould be raifed to the empire, the 
umy. fatter was unanimoufiy chofen, and faluted emperor by the 
whole army, which, without lofs of time, he led to Con- 
ftantinople, being received with joyful acclamations in all the 
cities through which he palled. The inhabitants of Gon- 
ftantinople, awed by the troops of Botoniates, (hut their gates 
againft him ; but an officer, to whole charge one of the 
He takes quarters of the city was committed, having privately admit* 
Coirtumi- ted part of Alexius's forces, the gates were by them open^ 
m ^ k - in the night to the reft, who, ruining in, made thernfelva 
mailers of the city, before Botoniates knew it was afTaultea- 
As Alexius's army was compofed of barbarians as well as 
chriftians, the unhappy city was plundered in a moft crue 
manner, without any regard to the churches themfelve s > 

\vhicn» 
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which, together with the monafleries, were ftripped of all their 
wealth and ornaments. George Palaeologus, a perfon of great 
authority in the empire and a zealous champion for the Com- 
neni, eafily prevailed upon the officers of the imperial navy, 
then riding in the haven of Confhntinople, to declare for the 
new emperor. Botoniates, thus forfaken by all, fent fome fe- 
nators to Alexius, offering the whole power to him, provided 
he were fuffered to retain the bare name of emperor, and with 
it the ornaments of the imperial dignity. Alexius was inclined 
to comply with his requeft ; but John Ducasbrother to the late 
emperor Conftantine Ducas, an irreconcileable enemy to 
Botoniates, would not fufFer him to hearken to an accom- 
modation upon any terms whatfoever. Hereupon Barilus, 
the reigning favourite, obferving with how much fecurity the 
troops of Alexius ranged through the city in queft of plunder, 
drew together a confiderable body of refolute men ; and ha- 
ving encouraged them with large fums and greater promifes, 
was preparing to fall upon the unwary enemy. But Cofmas 
the patriarch, a man famed for his piety, advifmg Botoniates 
rather to fubmit to providence and refign the empire, than 
fufFer the city to be polluted with the effufion of chriftian blood, 
he readily embraeed his counfel ; and leaving the imperial 
palace, withdrew to the great church, and from thence to B ° t0, >iat« 
a monaftery, where he took the religious habit, after he had * 18ns * 
reigned two years and ten months 2 . 

Botoniates having thus refigned the fovereign power, 
Alexius was, by the unanimous confent of the fenate and 
people, proclaimed emperor, and crowned by the patriarch 
in the month of April 1081. His firft care was to reward Alexia 
thofe who had been instrumental in his prqmotion, confer^ 
ring on them the chief employments in the ftate, and even e mper«« 
inventing new honours and dignities to gratify them. Con- 
ftantine Ducas, the fon of the late emperor Michael, was 
fuffered to wear an imperial crown, and appear with the 
other enfigns of fovereignty, purfuant to a promife, which 
he is faid to have made to the emprefs Mary, before he took 
arms againft Botoniates. As the barbarous behaviour of his 
foldiers, upon their firft entering the city, had given great 
offence both to the clergy and people, Alexius, either being 
really, or pretending to be, touched with remorfe for the 
difordersthey had committed, refolved to make an open con- 
feffion, and undergo a public penance. Accordingly he ap- 
peared before the patriarch and feveral other ecclefiaftics, in 
H h 3 thQ 
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the attire of a penitent ; and, acknowledging himfelf guilty 
of the many disorders that had been committed by his foldi- 
ers, begged the patriarch to impofe upon him a penance 
anfwerable to the enormity of his crimes. The patriarch 
enjoined him, and all his relations and adherents, to faft, to 
lie upon the ground, and to pra&ife feveral other aufterities, 
for the fpace of forty days ; which no one performed with 
more chearfulnefs than the emperor himfelf. Having thus 
attoned for his crimes, or at leaft gained the affc&ions and 
He put? a efteem of the clergy, he began to make the necefTary prepa- 
ft T toil e rations for putting a ftop to the conquefts of the Turks, who 
thc^rurfcjf ^ad feized on feveral provinces during the late diftra&ions, 
and threatened the empire with utter deftru&ion. But 
Solyman, the fon and fueceflbr of Cutlu-Mofes, alarm- 
ed at the warlike preparations that were carrying on in 
all the provinces of the empire, difpatched embaf- 
faclors to Alexius with overtures for a lafting peace, which he 
at firft rejected, but was in the end glad to accept, tho' he 
had gained feveral advantages over the enemy, upon certain 
R(ibe advice, that Robert Guifchard, duke of Puglia and Cala- 
CuifchnrcTs bria, was making great preparations againft him in the weft, 
expedition Robert was by birth a Norman, the fon of Tancred lord of 
Akxlus. Hauteville, who, having a numerous family and but a fmall 
eftate, ft nt his two eldeft fons to try their fortune in the wars 
againft tie Saracens in Italy, where they diftinguifhed them- 
felves in a very eminent manner ; and having driven out the 
Saracens, feized on tbe places they had held, eftablifliing by 
that means a new principality in Italy. Robert, the third fon, 
upon the death of his two elder brothers, did not content 
himfelf with the principality of Puglia, which they had held, 
but reduced the greater part of that country which is now 
called the kingdom of Naples, taking upon him the tide of 
duke of Puglia and Calabria. Towards the end of the reign 
of Botoniates, Michael, who had been forced to refign the 
empire, having made his efcape into the weft, prevailed upon 
Robert whofe daughter had been fome years before betro- 
thed to Conftantine, Michael's fon, to efpoufe his caufe and 
attempt his reftoration. With this view Robert made great 
preparations both by fea and land, which were continued 
even after the refignation of Botoniates, Robert being deter- 
mined to drive Alexius from the throne, if poftible, and 
reftore Michael, or, as fome authors infmuate, to feize °n 
the empire for himfelf. Be that as it will, Robert, having 
ItlT*' left his fon Ro S er as hi s lieutenant in Italy, failed with all his 
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made himfelf mafter of that place, while his fon Bohemond, J a r ^; d 
with part of the army, reduced Aulon, a celebrated port Aulon . 
and city in the country now called Albania. From thence Bcfieges 
they advanced to Dyrrhachium, which they inverted both by D y i ™ hlun, » 
fea and land, but met with a moft vigorous oppofition from 
George Palaeologus, whom the emperor had entrufted with 
the defence of that important place, and whp, in fpite of the 
utmoft efforts of the enemy, held out, till the Venetians, 
with whom the emperor had entered into an alliance, arriving 
with a powerful and well-appointed navy, fell upon the ene- 
my's fleet commanded by Bohemond, and gave them a total 
overthrow, the admiral himfelf, whofe fhip was funk with 
feverai others, having narrowly efcaped falling; into their 
hands. After this victory, the Venetians, landing without 
lofs of time, and being joined by Palaeologus from the town, 
fell with great fury upon Robert's men, who were employed 
in the fiege, deftroyed their works, burnt their engines, and 
having driven them back to their camp, returned to their (hips ^ 
loaded with booty. As the Venetians were mafters at fea, defeated by 
the befieged were fupplied with plenty of provifions, while the Veneti- 
a great famine raged in the enemy's camp, attended, as ufual, ana * 
by a peftilential diftemper, which is faid to have deftroyed ten 
thoufand men in the fpace of three months, among whom 
were fome of the chief officers, and many other perfons of 
great diftin&ion. However, Robert, who was a prince of 
great intrepidity, addrefs, and refolution, purfued the liege ; 
and, having with great difficulty repaired and equipped his 
fleet, found means to fupply his famifhed troops with provi- 
fions, brought in great plenty from Italy. Palaeologus, find- 
ing the courage of the garrifon and citizens began to fail them, 
fent repeated advices to the emperor of the ftreights, to which 
they would, in all likelihood, be reduced. Hereupon Alexius 
refolved to march in perfon to the relief of the place ; and Theem erar 
accordingly, leaving his brother Ifaac at Constantinople, to marches to 
prevent any difturbances there during his abfence, he fet out tfce relief of 
for ThefTalonica ; and being joined there by Pacurianus and thc pIace * 
the troops under his command, he purfued his march with 
incredible expedition to Dyrrhachium ; and encamping at fomc 
diftance from the town, on a rifmg ground, with the fea on 
the left, and an inacceffible mountain on the right, he fum- 
moned a council of war, in which, after a warm debate, it 
was Fefolved by a great majority, but contrary to thrs opinion 
of the moft experienced officers in the army, that the whole 
frould be put to the iflue of an engagement ; which Robert 
Was fo far from declining, that, observing the emperor's pre- 
H h 4 paration> 3 
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parations, he ordered all his mips to be funk, which was giving 
his men to underftand, that they had no hopes of fafcty, but 
in victory. However, the emperor's forces had at firft the 
advantage, and drove a body of Robert's troops quite to the 
fea, which occafioned no fmall diforder in the army ; but they 
being encouraged and brought back to the charge by Gaita, 
Robert's wife, a woman of a mafculine courage and behavi- 
our, the fight was renewed with frefh vigor, and the victory 
iong difputed. At length the emperor's forces began to give 
ground, and being warmly prefled by the enemy, the whole 
right wing betook themfelves to a precipitous and diforderly 
flight, moft of them efcaping to a neighbouring church, de- 
dicated to St. Michael, as to a place of fafety. But the 
victorious enemy, purfuing them clofe, fet fire to the church, 
But is U- which was foon confumed, with all who v/ere in it. In the 
Uixi> mean t j mej Robert having put to flight the main body of the 
emperor's army, Alexius himfelf was forced to retire, though 
he was the laft, if we may give credit to his daughter Ann 
Comnena, who turned his back. The flower of the emperor's 
troops were cut off, cither in the flight or in the purfuit, with 
an incredible number of officers and perfons of dim'netion, 
among whom were Conftantius, the fon of Conffantine 
Ducas, Niccphorus Synademus, Nicephorus Palsologus, the 
father of George, Zacharias, Afpetes, &c. The emperor 
with much ado made his efcape, and reached Achris, leaving 
the enemy mafter of his camp and the whole baggage of the 
army. Robert, elated with this victory, returned before 
Dyrrhachium, which immediately fubmitted, and opened its 
gates to the conqueror, who, as the year was already far fpent, 
^ wrr j ^ put his troops into winter-quarters, with a defign to purfue 
chiam his conquefts early in the fpring. In the mean time, Alex- 
faricndcrs. ius, who had loft the flower of his troops in the battle, or- 
dered new forces to be raifed in all the provinces of the em- 
pire, feizing for that purpofe,- as the exchequer was quite 
exhauffed, on the wealth of the churches and monafreries, 
which gave great offence to the clergy, and had like to have 
occafioned dreadful difturbances in the imperial city. At the 
fame time, Alexius, entering into an alliance with Henry, 
emperor of Germany, perfuaded him to invade the territories 
of Robert in Italy, which he did accordingly early in the fpring, 
entering Calabria at the head of a numerous array. Robert 
was no fooner informed of the emperor's motions, than, fum- 
moning a council of war, he appointed his fon Bohemond his 
lieutenant in the cult s and having recommended him to the 
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officers of the army, he fet out without delay for Italy, where 
he relieved the pope, beficged by the emperor's forces in the °J^ r c 
caftle of St. Angele, retook Rome, and drove the emperor Henry to 
out of Italy, as we fhall relate at length in a more proper <i uit Ital y* 
place. In the mean time, Bohemond reduced feveral places ^ 
in Ulyricum ; and, having defeated Alexius in two pitched 

iu Ulyricum 

battles, entered Thefialy, and fat down before Larifla ; reduced by 
which, being defended by an officer of great experience in war, Bohemond 
held out till the emperor, having recruited his army, march- 
ed to its relief. Soon after his arrival, he found means to 
draw a ftrong party of Bohemond's men into an ambufcade, 
who were almoft all cut off. However, in the battle, 
which was fought a feV days after, Bohemond had the ad- 
vantage ; but his troops mutinying, and refufing to continue 
the war, till they had received their arrears, he was obliged 
to repair to his father in Italy. Alexius, taking advantage of 
his abfence, recovered feveral cities ; and being informed, 
that Robert was making great preparations againft him, he 
had rccourfe once more to the Venetians, who, having with 
incredible expedition equipped a powerful fleet, engaged Ro- 
bert, and overthrew him in two fucceffive battles, but were 
foon after furprized by him, and defeated with the lofs of al- 
moft their whole navy. We are told, that Robert ufed his 
victory with the greateft barbarity, putting f^eral of his pri- 
foners to unheard-of torments. The Venetians equipped a 
fecond fleet ; and, joining that of the emperor, fell unex- 
pectedly upon Robert's navy, while they were riding without R 0 i, ert 
the leaft apprehenfion of an enemy near Buthrotum, funk d sfeatei by 
moft of his mips, and took a great number of prifoners, tlleVenetialU, 
his wife and younger fons having narrowly efcaped falling in- at fea * 
to their hands. But Robert, not in the leaft difheartened 
with this overthrow, ordered his fleet to be refitted, new 
ftiips to be built, and levies to be made throughout his Ita- 
lian dominions, with a defign to purfue the war with more 
vigor than ever. But being in the mean time feized with a He dios, 
violent fever, he died in the ifland of Cephalenia, being then 
in the feventy-ninth year of his age. Upon his death, Ro- 
ger, his fon and fucceflbr, not thinking it advifable to pur- 
ine fo dangerous and expenfive a war, recalled his troops ; 
fo that Dyrrhachium, and the other places, which they had 
feized in Illyricum, fubmitted anew to the emperor a . 

This war was fcarce ended, when another broke out ThcSeythia* 
with the Scythians, who, paffing the Danube, laid wafte war. 

great 
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great part of Thrace, committing every- where unheard-of 
cruelties. Againft them the emperor difpatched Pacurianus 
and Branas, who, engaging the enemy, tho' far fuperior to 
them in numbers, were both cut off, with the greater part 
of the army, to the ufpeakable grief of the emperor, who had 
a particular efteem for Pacurianus, on account of his extraor- 
dinary parts, his experience in war, and his approved fidelity. 
This overthrow was owing to the rafhnefs of Branas, who 
in a manner forced his collegue to venture an engagement, 
contrary to his own opinion. Talicius, who had fignalized 
himfelf on feveral occafions, being appointed to command 
the army in their room, fell upon the enemy as they lay en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Philippopolis, cut great 
numbers of them in pieces, and obliged the reft to retire in 
the utmoft confufion. However, they returned the fpring 
following in fuch numbers, that the emperor refolved to 
march againft them in perfon. Accordingly, leaving the 
imperial city, lie fet out for Adrianople, and from thence to 
The emt?e a ^ ace ca ^ ^ arc lea, where, contrary to the advice of his 
tor's army" mo ^ experienced officers, he engaged the enemy ; but, af- 
dtfeatcd by ter a warm difputc, which lafted almoft from morning to 
theScythi- night, was put to flight and utterly defeated. Incredible 
numbers of his men were put to the fword or taken prifoners, 
he himfelf efc|ping with the utmoft difficulty to Beroe. 
About the fame time, the Turks, finding the main ftrength 
of the empire was employed againft the Scythians, broke 
with great violence into the Roman territories, and made 
thcmfelves mafters of feveral places of great importance in 
Aiia, and among the reft of Clazomene, Phocaea, Mity- 
lene, Methymna, and foon after of the ifland of Chios. 
This fudden irruption obliged the emperor to fend part of his 
forces into the eaft, under the conduct, of John Ducas, bro- 
ther to the emprefs, while he himfelf led the reft, reinforced 
with new levies, againft the Scythians, by whom he was 
again overthrown with great lofs, being betrayed by one 
Neantzes, a Scythian, who had deferted to him in the be- 
ginning of the war ; but abandoning him in the heat of the 
battle, fo difheartcned the Romans with his fudden flight, 
that they began to give ground ; and being preffed by the 
enemy and overpowered with numbers, they retired in great 
diforder, leaving the Scythians mafters of their camp and 
Alexrasgaim ba ?? a S e ' However, not long after, Alexius gained a con- 
* complete fiderable advantage over them ; and the year following, KM, 
vitferyover having defeated them in a pitched battle and put thern to 
< ' flight, made fuch a dreadful havock of the fugitives, that jej 
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of them are faid to have efeaped the general {laughter b . An end 
being put to the Scythian war by this vi&ory, the emperor 
refolved to march in perfon againft the Turks, with whom ' 
John Ducas, his brother-in-law, had often fought with va- 
rious fuccefs. Tzachas, a leading man among the Turks, Alsxiug , t 
having made himfelf matter of Smyrna, erected there a new w ,r with 
principality, independent of the fultan, harafling with fre- the Turks, 
quent incurfions the neighbouring countries. He had, be- 
fides feveral other places, reduced Mitylene, which John 
Ducas, purfuant to his inftru&ions, clofely belieged by land, 
while Conftantine Delaflenus who commanded the fleet, in- 
verted it by fea. But TzaGhas, having committed the de- 
fence of the place to his brother, kept the field with a chofen 
body of troops, watching the motions of the Romans, inter- 
cepting their provifions, and harafling them with frequent 
2nd fudden onfets, which diverted them from purfuing the 
fiege with due vigor. But John Ducas, having at length 
drawn Tzachas to an engagement, gave him a total over- 
throw ; after which he fent deputies to Ducas, with propo- 
fals for a peace, which was concluded upon the following 
terms : That Tzachas fhould be allowed to retire unmoleft- 
ed to Smyrna ; that Mitylene fhould be delivered up to the 
Romans ; and that none of the inhabitants fhould be injured theRomani. 
in their perfons or eftates, or be forced t© attend Tzachas at 
his departure. Thefe articles were mutually agreed to, and 
hoftages delivered *on both fides but Tzachas having, with 
a manifeft breach of the treaty, obliged feveral of the inhabi- 
tants to quit their habitations and follow him, Delaflenus 
failed after him ; and, foon coming up with him, funk 
moft of his mips, put great numbers of his men to the 
fword, and releafed the captives, Tzachas himfelf having 
narrowly efeaped falling into his hands by embarquing on a 
light vefTel, which carried him fafe to Sm)*na, where he 
ordered a new fleet to be equipped, and in the mean time 
marched with all the forces he could raife to Abydos, which 
he hoped to reduce, before it could be relieved by the empe- 
ror. But the fultan, looking upon him as an enemy no lefs 
dangerous to himfelf than to the empire, marched againft 
him in perfon at the head of a powerful army, while Delaf- 
fenus, the Roman admiral, cut off his retreat by fea. Tza- 
chas, finding himfelf thus attacked by two powerful enemies 
at once, chofe to fubmit to the fultan, whofe daughter he 
had married. The fultan received him in a very obliging 

manner^ 
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Tzachas put manner, and invited him to an entertainment ; but, in the 
the fuhanf height °f mirth, caufed him to be murdered, and foon 

' after concluded a peace with the emperor c . 
thbns^Jnew In the y ear I0 93> the Scythian war broke out anew, the 
chc war. barbarians being encouraged to invade the empire by an im- 
poftor, who, pretending to be Leo, the eldeft fon of the late 
emperor Romanus Diogenes, flain fome years before in an 
engagement with the Turks, laid claim to the empire, and 
was received with great joy by the Scythians, who wanted 
only a pretence to renew the war. Alexius, having receiv- 
ed timely advice of the defign they had formed of falling with 
all their forces on the empire, vifited the borders in perfon ; 
and having fupplied the frontier towns with whatever was 
neceflary for their defence^ repaired to the city of Anchia- 
lus on the Euxine fea. There he was informed, that the 
barbarians, having paflfed the Danube, and caufed the impo* 
iror to be proclaimed emperor in feveral towns, which had 
fubmitted to them, were advancing with long marches to 
Anchialus, in order to befiege the place, and, by taking the 
emperor, put an end to the war at once. Upon this intelli- 
gence, Alexius, having left a fufficient garrifon in the place, 
encamped with the reft of his forces on a rifing ground at a 
fmall diftance from the city, and there fortified himfelf in 
fuch manner, that the barbarians, after having viewed his 
camp and works for three days together, thought it advifea- 
ble to draw off ; and leaving Anchialus, which they could 
not inveft without driving the emperor from his poft, march- 
ed to Adrianople, the impoftor perfuading them, that the 
place would be immediately delivered up to them by Nice- 
phorus Bryennius, who commanded in it, and had, he af- 
firmed, been highly obliged by his father Romanus Diogenes, 
Andbcfi ce w h en emperor. The credulous barbarians, believing all he 
Adrianople. ^5 marched chearfully to Adrianople, but, contrary to their 
expectation, met there with fo vigorous a refiftance, that, after 
they had continued feven weeks before it, they had fome 
thoughts of abandoning the enterprize. But being encouraged 
by the pretended Leo to purfue the fiege,the place was in the 
end reduced to the utmoft extremity, and mufthave fubmitted 
in a few days, had not an officer of the army, by name 
Alacafeus, preferved it by the following ftratagem : In imi- 
tation of the celebrated Zopyrus, he disfigured his face, 
mangled his whole body in a cruel manner, and flying in that 

condition 
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condition to the impoftor, told him, that he was the Ton of 
one, who had been inviolably attached to his father, on which 
account he had been thus inhumanly treated by Alexius, and 
was come to implore the protection of the lawful emperor, 
and conjure him, by the memory of both their fathers, to 
revenge their mutual injuries. The ufurper, giving credit 
to what he Lid, and repofing an entire confidence in him, 
followed him, attended by a chofen body of Scythians, to a 
ftrong-hold in that neighbourhood, which, Alacafeus pre- 
tended, the governor defigned to betray to him. He was 
accordingly received, as had been agreed before-hand, in- 
to the place, and invited by the governor to a grand enter- 
tainment ; at which the mock prince and his Scythians, who, 
without the leaft apprehenfton of treachery, had drunk to 
excefs, were fcized and loaded with chains. Hereupon 
Alexius, informed of what had happened, marched with all' 
polfible expedition againft the Scythians, now deftitute of a 
leader ; and falling upon them, before they had the leaft in- The Scythi* 
telligence of his approach, flew feven thoufand of them upon ans defcated * 
the fpot, took three thoufand prifoners, and obliged the reft 
to fave thcmfelves by a precipitous flight. However, they 
returned the following year with a very numerous army ; but, 
being overthrown in two fucceftive engagements, they fent at 
length deputies to treat of a peace; which was concluded A peace 
upon the emperor's own terms d . After this Alexius return- concK,ded 
ed to Constantinople, loaded with booty ; which he gene- with thenb 
roufly divided among thofe, who had diftinguiftied them- 
felves moft in the war. 

During his ftay at Conftantinople, he was informed, Th- holy 
that the weftern chriftians were making great preparations wari 
for the recovery of the holy land, at that time poire/Ted by 
the Turks and Saracens. As the fortunes of thofe adven- 
turers are infeparably interwoven with the remaining part of 
this hiftory, it might be juftly deemed an unpardonable omif- 
fion, not to acquaint the reader with the motives that prompt- 
ed them to engage in that mighty undertaking, commonly 
known by the name of the holy war, or the crufade. About 
the year 1093, an hermit, by name Peter, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, undertook a pilgrimage to Jerufalem, to vifit the h f ^ ^ 
holy places there j and obferving the miferable condition of Ldthe^' 
the chriftians in Afia, Syria, and Paleftine, at that time moftiy e&ftspf '*> 
poffeffed by the Turks, and the cruel ufage they met with 
from thofe infidels, on account of their religion, he began to 

deliberate* 
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deliberate, firft with himfelf, and afterwards with Simon; 
then patriarch of Jerufalem, about the means of refcuing them 
from the tyranny under which they groaned. As the eaftern 
empire was in too weak a condition to give any hopes of re- 
drefs, he refolved to apply to the weftern princes, and en- 
deavour, by all poflible means, to unite them in a league a- 
gainft the common enemy, for the relief of the unhappy 
chriftians and the recovery of the holy land. Accordingly, 
having received preffing letters from the patriarch and the 
grand mafter of the hofpitalers, to that purpofe, to the pope 
and all the chriftian princes in the weft, he took upon him to 
be mefTenger ; and embarquing on the firft fhip he met, he 
arrived at Bari in Pugiia; and proceeding from thence to Rome, 
he delivered the letters to pope Urban II. giving him at the 
fame time a pathetic account gf the unexpreflible miferies the 
chriftians fuftered under the Turkifh yoke, of which he him- 
felf had been an eye-witnefs. Having received all the en- 
couragement he could wifh for from the pope, he applied to 
the other princes; and, travelling from kingdom to kingdom, 
^Ctaont. infpired both princes and people with the pious and commend- 
' able defire of relieving the opprefled chriftians, and refcuing 
the holy land out of the hands of the infidels. The pope, in* 
formed of this general difpofition, fummoned a council at 
Clermont in France, where thre* hundred and ten bifhops 
met, and likewife the embafladors of moft chriftian princes) 
to whom Peter the hermit made an eloquent fpeech, repre- 
fenting the fufterings of the opprefled chriftians, the defla- 
tion of the holy places, the cruelty of the Turks, Set. in 
fo lively and affecting a manner, that a religious war was una- 
nimoufly refolved on, all declaring, as if filled with one fpi- 
rit, their confent, by often repeating aloud, Deus vult, Deus 
vult, God will have it fo, God will have it fo. Upon the 
diflblution of the council, the crufade was publiflied by the 
Th- emfade P°P e? anc * g enera % embraced throughout the weft, muld- 
pubhihed. tudes flocking- together from all parts, with red crofTes on 
their breafts, the mark of their expedition, ready to recover 
the holy land, and redeem the chriftians from the cruel yoke 
they groaned under, at the expence of their lives. The/ 
are fuppofed in all to have been no few? r than three hundred 
thoufand men, of whom the chief commanders were, Hugh 
™u!m d ' brother to Philip I. king of France, Robert duke of Nor- 
manders. mandy, Robert earl of Planders, Raymond of Touloufc 
Godfrey, of Bouillion, with his brothers Baldwin and Eil- 
Peter the ft ace? Stephen de Valois earl of Chartrcs, Bohemond prince 
£™the of Tarentum, and Peter the hermit. To the latter vras 
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given the command of forty thoufand men ; which army 
he divided into two bodies, leading one himfelf, and com- 
mitting the other to the conduct of Gautier, a native of 
France, furnamed, from his being a foldier of fortune, the 
Moneylefs. Gautier began his march on the eighteenth of 




army ... 

the country. Hereupon the Hungarians, falling upon him 
on his march, killed great numbers of his men, and obliged 
the reft to fave themfelves among the woods and marfhes, 
where they lay concealed, and fuffcred unexpreffible miferies, 
till the prince of Bulgaria, touched with companion, fur- 
niflied them with guides, who conducted them to Conftan- 
tinople, the place of their general rendezvous, where they 
waited the arrival of Peter, who did not join them till the 
firft of Auguft, being ftrangely harafled on his march by the 
Hungarians, who flew above two thoufand of his men, took 
all their baggage and two thoufand waggons, with the money 
defigned to pay the army. To thofe hoftilities Peter him- Hi$unfea 
felf gave occafion, by fuffering his men to commit all forts C widu£. aP?5 
of diforders, under pretence of revenging the cruel treat- 
ment, which the army under Gautier had met with from the 
natives. Peter, having with much-ado reached Conftanti- 
nople with the remains of his mattered army, was there 
received, in appearance, with great marks of friendfhip and 
kindnefs by the emperor Alexius, who neverthelefs was 
in his heart greatly alarmed at the expedition ; for though he 
believed the common people might ac~t upon principles of re- 
ligion, yet he could not perfuade himfelf, that princes would 
leave their dominions, and engage in fo hazardous an under- 
taking upon the fame motives. However, he fupplied Peter's 
army with all manner of provifions ; who thereupon paffed 
the ftreights, and marching into Bithynia, encamped not far 
from the city of Nice. Not long after his departure, the 
emperor received advice of Godfrey's arrival at Philippopolis, 
with ten thoufand horfe and feventy thoufand foot; which gave 
him no fmall jealoufy, the more, as Godfrey immediately 
difpatched to him an officer, to demand the liberty of Hugh, 
brother to the king of France, who, in his paffage from Bari 
to Dyrrhachium, being feparated by a ftorm from the reft of 
the fleet, had been feized by the governor of the above-men- Gadfre 
tioned city and fent to Conftantinople, where he was detai- marc hLn 
ned prifoner. As the emperor refufed, under various pre- ™ hoftife 
tenccs, to fet his prifoner at liberty, Godfrey, who was ™onZX 
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already advanced as far as Adrianople* began to aft againft 
him as an open enemy, laying wafte the country, and 
marching directly to Conftantinople* Hereupon Alexius, 
not finding himfelf in a condition to oppofe fo powerful an 
enemy, complied at length with his demand, promifing at 
the fame time to fupply his army v/ith provifions ; which, 
however, he neglected to do, and by that neglect provoked 
Godfrey to fuch a degree, that he laid wafte the whole neigh- 
bouring country to the very gates of Conftantinople. Alex- 
ius, dreading he might fall upon the imperial city itfelf, fenc 
embafTadors to treat of an accommodation, offering his 
own fon as an hoftage, and promifing the provoked prince 
all poflible fatisfaclion. Godfrey having received the em- 
baffadors in a moft obliging manner, and put a {top to all 
An agree hoftilities, the emperor invited him and the other princes and 
tweeVtlv! c ^ 1 ^ °ffi cers of his army into the city, where they were re- 
cmp-ror :.nd ceived with great magnificence, and entertained in a friendly 
^ pr:nce d s Gt manner. After feveral conferences and warm difputes, the 
t c cruia e. f 0 j] ow i n g agreement was at length concluded between them 
and Alexius; that, during the expedition* the emperor fhould 
aflift them with with all his forces, fupply them with arms, 
provifions, and other necelTaries, and treat them on all oc- 
cafions as his friends and allies. On the other hand, the 
princes were to reftore to the empire fuch provinces and 
cities as they mould recover out of the hands of the Turks 
and Saracens. Soon after, the other princes arrived by 
different ways at the head of powerful armies, and were 
all received by the emperor with the greateft marks of 
efteem and affection. After a Ihort flay at Conftantinople, 
the forces palled the Bofphorus, and encamped near Chalce- 
don, with a defign to advance from thence to Nice, and 
lay fiege to that important city. 
The army While Godfrey and the other princes were yet on their 
bv m pTte" d cut march » the arm y commanded D y ?eter the hermit, which 
0 g; e " CL had entered Bithynia, as we have obferved above, and en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Nice, began to mutiny; 
and, depofing Gautier, advanced Raymond, a German 
commander of great prowefs, in his room. After this, tn J 
Germans and Italians, feparating from the French, encamped 
apart. A ftrong party of the Italians, having made them- 
felves mafters of a town called Xerigordus, were there lur* 
prifed by the Turks and put to the fword. The French, 
who lay encamped near Helenopolis and Cibolus,two villages 
on the gulf of Nicomedia, were, by the Turkifh commander 
in thofe parts 3 drawn into an ambufcade, and moftly e * 
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cutoff, or taken prifoners 5 fo that of the forty thoufand 
men commanded by Peter, fcarce three thoufand were left, 
who with him took refuge inCinite ; which place they de- 
fended till the arrival of Godfrey and the other princes of 
the crufade, with whom they marched to Nice ; which city 
was inverted by the chriftian princes in the month of May Nice beficgai 
1097. As the place had been ftrongly fortified by Sol) man, 
then fultan of the Turks, who had chofen it for the feat of his '' m ians * 
empire, and was defended by a numerous garrifon, the fiege 
Med feveral weeks ; during which time, both the chriftian* 
and Turks gave many fignal inftancesof their intrepidity and 
refutation. Solyman, who had pofted himfelf ^ with a nume- 
rous army among the neighbouring mountains, attempted 
twice to raife the fiege ; but was as often repulfed with mucb 
(laughter. However, the befteged continued to defend the 
place with great courage and refolution, till the emperor 
Alexius, who affifted in perfon at the enterprize, having 
caufed a great number of fmall veiTels to be fitted out, cut off 
the communication, which, by means of the lake Afeanius, 
the city maintained with the neighbouring country. The 
garrifon being thus deprived of the conftant fupplies they re- 
ceived both of men and provifions, and at the fame time 
privately folicitcd by the emperor with mighty promifes to 
furrender tiie place,' not to tha weflern princes, but to him, 
they fubmitted at length, and, on the fifth of July, delivered 
up the city to his lieutenant, by name Butumites. Among ^ ^ 
the many captives taken on this occafiou, were Solyman's 
wife and two of his children, who were immediately fent to 
Conftantinonle. After the reduction of Nice, the princes, 
taking their leave of the emperor, of whom they now enter- 
tained great diftruft, bent their march towards Syria, having; 
firft divided the army into two bodies, for the convenience of 
forage and fubfiftence, Bohemond, who marched the firft, 
was fuddenly attacked by Solyman, at the head of fixty thou- 
fand Turks, and would in all likelihood have been put tq 
flight, had not Hugh come feafonably to his relief with thirty 
thoufand men ; who falling upon the enemy, cut forty thou- 
fand of them in pieces, and obliged the reft to take fhelter 
among the neighbouring mountains. This victory was at- T J C Tur ^ 
tended with the furrender of Antioch in Pifidia, of Iconium dcicatcdi 
in Cilicia, Heraclea, and feveral other places. The chriftian 
princes, animated with this fuccefs, bound themfelves by an 
oath not to return, till they had refcued the holy city of 
jeruialem out of the hands of the infidels. Accordingly* 
having puffed mount Taurus, they made themfelves matters 
' Vol. XVI, li 
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of the cities of Marefia and Artafia ; and marching from tht 
latter, but fifteen miles diftant from Antioch, they encamped 
before that famous metropolis on the twenty-firft of October 
Antioch 1097. As the place was ftrongly fortified, and garrifoned with 
wkcn edand feven tnou<and horrc anci twen ty thoufand foot, the fiege 
lafted to the third of June, when one Pyrrhus, who had in 
appearance embraced the Mohammedan fuperftition to fave 
his eftate, and was entrufted with the defence of a towef 
called the Two fitters, betrayed the city to Bohembnd, 
whofe men entering it in the night, opened the gates to the 
reft of the army ; who falling upon the Turks before they 
could put themfelves in a pofture of defence, cut them off 
almoft to a man. Caftianus the governor, with fome others, 
found means to make his efcape out of the place ; but fell 
foon after into the hands of the Armenian chriftians, by 
whom he was (lain. While the chriftians were engaged in 
the fiege of Antioch, Corbenus, one of the fultan of 
Perfia's generals, attacked Edefla with a mighty army ; but 
Baldwin, to whom the place had fubmitted fome months 
before, gave him fuch a warm reception, that he abandoned 
The Turks ^ e enter P" ze » an< ^ marched to the relief of Antioch. Being 
defeated with informed on his march that the city was taken, he refolved j 
great fiaugh- neverthelefs to venture a battle, in hopes of recovering it; I 
ter * but received a total overthrow, having loft, as we are told, 
an hundred thoufand, partly killed, and partly taken prifo- 
ners ; whereas of the chriftians only four thoufand two 
hundred were (lain. This memorable battle was fought 
on the twenty- feventh of June 1098, and the next day the 
Turks, who ftill kept the caftle of Antioch, defpairingof 
relief, fubmitted and were made prifoners. The chriftians, 
thus become mafters of Antioch, chofe with one confent 
Bohemond prince of that metropolis, not thinking them- 
felves bound by the late treaty, fince Alexius had, contrary 
to that agreement, under various pretences, declined lending 
them the leaft affiftance. However, they fent Hugh, bro- 
ther to Philip king of France and Baldwin earl of Heynault, 
to give the emperor an account of their fuccefs, and prefs 
him to join them with all his forces, purfuant to the treaty I 
but the earl of Heynault was never afterwards feen or heard 
of, whence he was generally believed to have been taken pn- 
foner and murdered by the emperor's orders. As for the 
other, he got fafe to Conftantinople ; but, inftead of retur- 
ning to the princes with an account of his embaiiy, he de- 
parted from thence into France ; whence fome writers fpea* 
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of him much to his difadvantage, as if he had been bribed 
by the emperor to abandon the enterprize. The emperor 
had indeed at this time a juft excufe for not joining the weft- 
em princos; for Tangripermes, a Turkim pirate, having 
feized on the cities of Smyrna and Ephefus, and reduced 
the iflands of Rhodes and Chios, infefted the coafts of the 
empire, committing every- where dreadful ravages. Againft 
him the emperor fent a confiderable fleet and army ; which 
arriving fafe at Smyrna, befieged that city by fea and land, 
and having in the end reduced it, marched to Ephefus , which 
was likewife forced to fubmit, Tangripermes having been 
defeated with great {laughter in that neighbourhood. The 
victory gained by the emperor's forces was followed by the 
furrender of Philadelphia, Laodicea, and other maritime cities 
of great importance. Alexius, elated with this fuccefs, laid ^" A ^. 
claim to Antioch, and fent embafTadors to Bohemond, re- u > and 
quiring him to deliver up that city to its lawful owner. Bo- Bjhsmond, 
hemond was fo offended at this demand, that, inftead of com- J^jf 
plying with it, he, in his turn, claimed, as prince of Anti- 
och, the city of Laodicea, and difpatched a confiderable body 
of forces, under the conducl of his nephew Tancred, to 
take 1t by force ) which they did accordingly, reducing at 
the fame time feveral other ftrong-holds in Cilicia, belonging 
to the emperor. Hereupon Alexius, having caufed a mighty 
fleet to be equipped with all poflible expedition, refolved to 
Hop the pafiage of the fupplies, which tbe weftern princes, 
efpecially the biftiop of Pifa, were preparing for the fupport 
of the chriftians in the eaft, till fuch time as they had reftored 
to the empire the cities they had taken from the Turks. Of 
this fleet Taticius was appointed admiral, who, meeting that 
of the weftern princes near Rhodes, attacked them, and 
gave them a total overthrow ; but was himfelf overtaken, in 
his return to Conftantinople, by a violent ftorm, which de» 
ftroyed the greater part of his fleet. After this, the emperor 
ordered Catacuzenus, one of his generals, to lay fiege to 
Laodicea ; which, notwithftanding the fupplies Bohemond 
with much difficulty threw into it , was in the end obliged to Laodicea 
fubmit. Hereupon the prince of Antioch, finding he had ^SSl 
not fufficient ft rength at prefent to contend with the emperor, 
either by fea or land, left a ftrong garrifon in Antioch, and 
patted undifcovered into Italy, with a defign to levy new forces 
there and return early in the fpring into the eaft. Alexius, 
acquainted with his defign, ordered his admiral, by name 
vontoftephanus, to cruize on thecoaft of Italy, and prevent, 
all means, Bobemond's fleet from paffing into the eaft ; 
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but Contoftephanus, departing from his inftru&ions, made a 
defcent, and laid fiege to Brundufium ; which, however, he 
was obliged to raife, his men being with great (laughter put ta 
flight by the inhabitants. Among the prifoners taken on this 
occafion were fix Scythians, whom Bohemond carried to the 
pope, telling him, that, with the afiiftance of fuch infidels 
and barbarians, Alexius endeavoured to flop the progrefs of 
the chriftian princes in the eaft ; which inflamed both the pope 
and the people againft him to fuch a degree, that multitudes 
crowded daily to Bohemond, defiring to be employed againft 
a prince, whom they looked upon as an avowed enemy to 
the chriftian name. Bohemond, having by this means foon 
raifed a powerful army, pafTed over into Iliyricum ; and land- 
ing without oppofition in the neighbourhood of Dyrrachium, 
Bohemonci f at down before that important place, after having caufed his 

ing there was no rneins of making tlieir efcape, they might 
fight the more courageoufl", and place their fafety in victory 
alone. As the place was defended by a numerous garrifon and 
fupplied with great plenty qf provisions, it made a vigorous de- 
fence, and held out, till Bohemond 's army being reduced to the 
utmoft extremity for want of neceflaries, that haughty prince 
began to give ear to the propofals that were made him for 
A peace putting an end to the war. After feveral conferences be- 
concluded, tween him and the emperor's minifters, a peace was in the 
end concluded, upon terms equally honourable to both princes. 
The war being thus ended, Bohemond returned to Italy, ac- 
cording to Anna Comnena; but according to others, to 
Antioch, where, we are told, he died fix months after 6 . 
Alexius, being difengaged from this war, marched in per- 
fon againft the Turks, who, renewing their incurfions, had 
laid the country wafte to the very walls of Nice ; and com- 
ing up with them in the neighbourhood of that city, gavs 
them a total overthrow. However, the Turks returned the 
following year ; but were, in feveral fuccelfive battles, over- 
come and put to flight by the emperor's lieutenants, Alexius 
himfelf being prevented, by the gout and other diftempers, 
that ufually attend old age, from heading his army in per- 
{on. The Turks, dimeartened with the great lo/Tes they 
Alsxi-,13 had fuftained, fent to fue for peace ; which was readily grant- 
conrhir. a ed them by the emperor, who thenceforth never appearea 
tteTu tl more * n thc ^ 3 ^ Ut ^ ent the remam * n g P art °f hi* . in 
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driving to heal the divifions, which at that time fent the 

Greek church. Being feized with a violent cold, he died in His death 
the year 1 1 18, the thirty-feventh of his reign, and twenty- a ^ ha- 
fecond after the expedition of the weftern princes for the ra cr * 
recovery of the holy land f . There is a great difagreement 
among authors touching the character of this prince, the 
Greek hiftorians, efpecially his daughter Anna Comnena, 
painting him as the beft of princes, and thofe who have 
written the hiftory of the holy war, reprefenting him as the 
worft. However, it is agreed on all hands, that he was a 
man of great addrefs and penetration, endowed with un- 
common parts, and the beft ftatefman of his time. He 
was grateful, generous, and liberal, as appears from his be- 
haviour to his brother and the reft of his friends, who had 
been inftrumental in his advancement to the throne ; for on 
them he heaped fuch wealth, as quite drained the exchequer; 
whence, to carry on the war with the Turks, he was forced 
to feize on the riches of the churches and monafteries; 
which has prompted fome ecclefiaftic writers to paint him in 
the blackeft colours. He feems to have been a ftranger tQ 
all manner of cruelty ; for though many confpiracies were 
formed againft him during the long courfeof his reign, yet 
we read of no other punifhmcnt inflicted even on the chief 
authors of them, befides banifhment, or the confifcation of 
their eftates. His behaviour to the weftern princes, though 
altogether unbecoming one who profefTed the feme religion, 
may in fome degree be excufed, in regard of the jealoufy he 
entertained of them, efpecially of Bohemond, his old enemy, 
which prompted him rather to oppofe and weaken, than aftift, 
them in an undertaking, which, he apprehended, might at 
laft end in his own ruin, as well as in that of the common 
enemy. During his ficknefs, he was earneftly folicited, by 
the emprefs and his daughter Ann, to exclude his own fon 
John from the fuccemon, and bequeath the empire to Bryen-s 
nius, the husband of Ann j but the emperor, deaf to their 
folicitations, declared John his fucceflbr, who was thereupon J ohafln? « 
faluted emperor by the people, as foon as the death of Alexius Comnenua * 
was known, and a few days after, crowned in the great 
church by the patriarch. He had fcarce taken poff flion of 
the imperial throne, when fome of his neareft relations, at 
the inftigation of Ann, confpired againft him, with a defign, 
to depofe him, and place Bryennius in his room ; but, the 
confpiracy being feafonably difcovered, the confpirators were 
1 i 3 immediately 
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^"h^ood * mme(1Iatel y ^ized, tried, and convi&ed. However, the 
«»ture. g0 ° riatured emperor did not fuffer them to be otherwife 

punifhed, than by confifcating their eftates, which he foon 
after reftored to them, receiving anew into favour all thofe, 
who, with his fifter Ann, had given life to the confpiraey'. 
After this, he removed from court fuch as he had reafon to 
fufpecl:, appointing none to fucceed them but perfons of 
wi'h th" known probity and diftinguifhed characters g . In the fecond 
Turia. y ear of" his f eign, the Turks, in defiance of the treaty lately 
concluded with his father, broke into Phrygia ; but the em- 
peror, marching againft them in perfon, overthrew them in 
feveral engagements ; and having recovered fuch cities as 
they had taken in Cilicia, and among the reft Laodicea, he 
laid fiege to Sozopolis, a ftrong town in Pamphylia, which 
he took by a ftratagem, having enticed the Turks out by a 
pretended flight, and cut oft their retreat into the city. The 
Turks, alarmed at thefuccefs that attended his arms, renew- 
ed the peace, which they had concluded with his father 
Alexius. Hereupon the emperor returned in triumph to 
Conftantinople, where he had not been long, when new* 
was brought him, that the Scythians, having paffed the Da- 
With the nube and broken into Thrace, were deftroying a-11 before 
theServihlnd ^ lem W ^ ^ re an( * ^wovd. Againft them the emperor led 
the Hai.ns/ tne flower of his armv, and falling upon the barbarians be- 
fore they could put themfelves in a pofture of defence, cut 
incredible numbers of them in pieces, took many prifoners, 
and obliged the reft to fave themfelves beyond the Danube. 
He then turned his victorious arms, firft againft the Servii, 
whom he eafily overcame, and afterwards againft the Hunns, 
who had invaded the empire, but were driven beyond the 
Danube with great flaughter. The emperor, crofiing that 
river after them, carried the war into their country ; and 
having taken feveral of their ftrong-holds, and forced them 
to conclude a peace upon his own terms, he returned the 
fecond time in triumph to Conftantinople h . While the em- 
peror was thus employed againft the barbarians, the Turks, 
without any regard to the late treaty, entered unexpectedly 
Galatia and Cilicia, and made themfelves mafters of feveral 
cities in thofe two provinces. The emperor therefore, hav- 
iWnT" * n S a ^ owe( ^ n ' s men a few days to refrem themfelves at Con- 
ftantinople, led them afterwards into the eaft, where he (ooa 
made himfelf mafter of all Armenia, driving every-where 

the 
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the Turks before him. The caftle of Baca, and the cities 
of Caftamona, Anazarba, Serep, Capharda, Iftria, and Se- 
xer, made a vigorous refiftance ; but were in the end obliged 
to fubmit. However, having laid fiege to Beioea in Syria, 
he was forced by the numerous garrifon to raife it, and drop 
that enterprize. On his return homewards, he was recon- 
ciled to his brother Ifaac, who, in the beginning of his reign, 
having taken fome difguft, had fled to the Turks, and aflift- 
ed them with his advice in all their undertakings againft the 
chriftians. Soon after, John, Ifaac's fon, deferted to th« 
enemy, and, renouncing the chriftian religion, embraced 
the fuperftition of Mohammed. The emperor, having 
fpent three years in the eaft, and recovered from the Turks 
the feveral cities and ftrong holds which they had lately taken, 
returned to Conftantinople, where he was received with the 
greateft demonftrations of joy imaginable. Having fettled 
his domeftic affairs, he refolved to return once more into 
the eaft; and accordingly began his march early in the 
fpring of the year 1 140, attended by his three fons, Alexius, 
Andronicus, and Manuel, giving out, that he had nothing 
elfc in view but to fecure his conquefts in Armenia, and con- 
firm the cities, that had lately fubmitted to him, in their He forms* 
obedience ; but his real deflgn was to recover, if poffible, defi s n Q f 
the city of Antioch, held by the Latins, and reunite that a^S" 5 
ftately metropolis to the empire. Heaven feemed to be of- from th« 
fended at this undertaking ; for foon after he had left Con- Lati ™« 
ftantinople, his two eldeft fons, Alexius and Andronicus, 
died in the prime of their years, to the unexpreflible grief of 
the afflicted father, who was ready to fink under the weight 
of fo unexpected a calamity. However, he purfued his 
march, and entering Syria, acquainted the inhabitants of 
Antioch with his arrival who thereupon fent fome of the 
chief men in the city to meet him. But when he drew near, 
they refufed to admit him within the gates, till he had folemn- 
ly fworn he would attempt no innovation, but quietly de- 
part, after a fhort ftay in the city. He had entertained 
hopes of gaining over the citizens, and by that means mak- 
ing himfelf matter of the city ; but finding them inviolably 
attached to the Latins, he retired in a great rage, ordering 
his foldiers, at their departure, to plunder the fuburbs. From 
Antioch he bent his march to Cilicia, where, while he was ^ouS^ 
one day hunting, he was accidentally wounded in the hand with a 
with a poifoned arrow, which he carried in his quiver. ?'"'^' A 
Though the wound was flight, yet, as the proper remedies arr3U ' 
were oat applied in due tune, it caufed fuch a fwelliag in 
I i 4 ki* 
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his arm, that the phyficians were for cutting it off ; but he 
peremptorily refufing tofahmitto the operation, the ftrengtH 
of the poifon prevailed to fuch a degree, that he was in a 
fhorttime brought to the point of death ; when, fummoning 
the chief ot the nobility to his chamber, he named in their 
prefence his youngefr, fon Manuel to fiicceed him, as better 
qualified in every refpccl for that eminent ftation, than his 
other fon Ifaac. Hereupon Manuel was immediately pro- 
claimed and acknowledged emperor by the nobility and the 
chief officers of the army, who bound themfelves by a folcmn 
oath to obey no other. ; The emperor died foon after, on 
Wedica. the eighth of April 1143, having reigned twenty- four years 
and eight months. ■ It is obfervable of him, that he put 
none to death during the whole time of his reign; 
whence he was no lefs beloved by his fubjects for his humanity 
and good nature, than feared by the enemies of the empire, j 
on account of his courage, experience in war, and rjie fuc- 
cefs that attended him in all his expeditions 1 . 
Mamiel The emperor no fooner expired, than Manuel difpatched 
Comnenus, £ xuc jj US< w } 10 j lac j fc een p r j me m i n ;ft er t0 his father, to 

Conftantinople, with orders to fecure Ifaac ; who was ac- 
cordingly feized, before he had time to aflert his right to the 
empire, and confined to a monaftery. Soon after, the new 
emperor arrived ; and being received with loud acclamations 
m war by the people, who hated Ifaac ; he was crowned with great 
v, ; t ' , k the folemnity by the patriarch. Having kttkd his domefticaf- 
lui s ' fairs, and fet his brother Ifiac at liberty, upon his promiiing 
to attempt no innovations during his abfence, he pafFedover 
into Alia, at the head of a mighty army : and having reco- 
vered fcveral cities in Phrygia, latclv taken by the Turks, he 
fat down before Iconium \ but not being able to mate that 
important place, he returned to ConftantinopJe, leaving fuf- 
ficient garrifons in the frontier-towns to retrain the incurfi- 
ons of the Turks. During his flay in the imperial city, he 
married Gertrude, fitter- in-law to Conrade, the German 
emperor ; but flighting her, though endowed with every 
perfection becoming a perfon of her fex and quality, he main- 
tained a criminal converfation with his own niece Theodora; 
which greatly eftranged from him the minds of his people. 
^uVb" Che not ^ n g kas rendered his name more odious to pofterity? 
havouriothe tnan n ' s treacherous behaviour to the weitern princes j fc ? 
■fct-iiern having promifed to fupply the army of Conrade^ who In ^ e 
priccss, year 
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year 1146, undertook an expedition into the holy land, with 
forage and provifions, inftead of that, he caufed the coun- 
tries^ through which they were to pafs, to be laid Wafte, ancj 
the gates of the towns to be (hut ; nay, we are told, that 
the Greeks, infpired by the emperor with an irreconcilably 
hatred to thofe adventurers, mixed the flour they fold them 
with quick-lime ; which occasioned a dreadful mortality ill 
the chriftian army. Eefides, the emperor privately acquaint- 
ed Mamut, fultan of Iconium in Afia Minor, with the de- 
figns of Conrade and the other princes. Whereupon the 
ful tan alarming all the princes of his nation, a formidable ar- 
my was raifed in defence of their common intereft, and fent 
to protecl: their territories, before the chriftian princes were 
in a condition to attack them. By this means the defigns of 
the weftern princes were defeated, and an army, which 
Otherwife might have eafily triumphed over all the eaft, in a 
great meafure deftroyed k . Roger, king of Sicily, highly Hl - S 
provoked at Manuel's treachery, took advantage of fome di- vv ; t h R og8f 
fturbances raifed by the inhabitants of Corey ra, who thought ki^g of 
themfelves opprelTed by too heavy exactions, and made him- Siciljr ' 
fclf mafter of that ifland. From thence he failed to Corinth, 
which he likewife took and plundered, with Thebes, and 
moft of the principal cities in Boeotia. Hereupon Manuel, 
having affembled all the forces of the empire and equipped a 
mighty fleet, proclaimed war againft Roger and the Sicilians; 
which he began with the fiege of Corcyra, now Corfu. The 
befieged defended the place with incredible bravery; but being 
in the end quite tired out with repeated attacks, they fur- 
rendered upon honourable terms. In this fiege the emperor, 
who commanded his troops in perfon, loft an incredible num- 
ber of men, and among the reft Stephen, one of his chief 
oflicers. However, elated with his fuccefs, he refolved to 
carry the war into Sicily itfelf ; but was overtaken by a vio- 
lent ftorm, in which feveral of his mips were loft, and he 
himfelf driven, with moft of the tranfports, to Aulon. Be- 
ing informed, during his ftay there, that the Servians had 
broken into the neighbouring provinces, he marched agaiaft; 
them in perfon, committing the management of the Sicilian 
war to Michael Palseologus. Manuel gained great advan- 
tages over the Servians, though aflifted by the Hungarians* 
whom he likewife overcame in feveral battles ; and carrying 
the war into their country, took and razed fome of their 
chief towns, and then returned to Conftantinoplc, loaded 

with 
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with booty. As for Palaeologus, he marched into Calabria, 
where he frequently defeated Roger's forces, and continued 
laying wafte the country, till, by the mediation of the pope, 
a peace was concluded between the two princes. The em- 
peror, now difengaged from this war, took a progrefs into 
the eaft, being every-where received in a friendly manner, 
and entertained with {hews and feftivals, by the weftern 
princes, notwithftanding his unaccountable and treacherous 
behaviour towards them. On his return, he was attacked 
unexpectedly by the Turks, who killed feveral of his men, 
and took part of his baggage. To revenge this outrage, the 
emperor, after a fhort ftay at Constantinople, patted over into 
Afia, at the head of a very numerous and powerful army \ 
which (truck the fultan with fuch terror, that he fent emr 
badadors to fue for p-uce, offering to conclude it upon fuch 
terms, as the emperor himfclf mould judge proper. But 
Manuel adhering to the young and unexperienced officers, 
who, puihe-J on with a f.dfe courage, declared with great 
warmth for war, the offers of the fultan were rejected, and 
his embalTadors difmuTcd with this haughty anfwer, That 
the emperor would come and let him know his pleafure at 
Iconium, which was the metropolis of the Turkim empire 
in Afia Minor. Hereupon the fultan, finding a war unavoi- 
dable, fcized on the narrow paffes of Zibrica, through 
which the emperor's army was to pafs, and falling upon 
them, as foon as they entered the ftreights, made a dreadful 
havock of them with {bowers of arrows from the mountains 
and broken cliffs. The Romans attempted to retire ; but 
their retreat being cut off" by a ftrong detachment of Turks, 
pofted at the entrance of the freights, they were forced to 
purfue their march, being galled the whole time by the ene- 
my's arrows {flowering down upon them from the eminen- 
ces. In the mean time, night coming on, the Turks, who 
were well acquainted with the country, poflefled themfelvei 
of all the outlets ; fo that the Romans found themfelves, 
when light appeared, hemmed in on every fide, without be- 
ing able either to retire or advance. In this condition, while 
they looked upon themfelves as loft, the fultan, to the great 
furprize of the empercr and the whole army, fent to Manuel 
one of his chief officers, by name Gabr2s, with propofals for 
a peace i which he immediately figned, to the inexpreffible 
joy of the whole army, who purfued their march unmolefl- 
ed to Chonas, where the emperor diftributed what money 
jae had with him among the foldiers, and then proceeded tt 
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were cured. One of the conditions of the peace was, that 
the fortifications of Dorylaeum and Subleum in Afia Minor 
fhould be razed. This the emperor, now out of danger, re- 
fufed to perform, alledging, that what had been extorted Thg 
from him by force was not binding. The fultan, highly - m ^ ie t u h r e 1 
provoked at this anfwer, fent a body of twenty four thoufand empireanew; 
chofen men, under the conduct of Atapacus, to lay wafte all ^^"J^ 00 
Phrygia ; which they did with the utmoft barbarity, fparing ^ t off? *™ 
neither fex nor age. But the emperor's forces, falling upon 
them as they were crolTmg the Maeander on their way home, 
cut them all off to a man, and recovered the whole booty k . 
The Turks were fo difheartened with this overthrow, that 
they continued quiet the remaining part of Manners reign, 
who, having no wars to employ his thoughts, turned them 
to religious matters, and, by endeavouring to introduce and 
eftablifh heterodox opinions, raifed great difturbances and df- 
yifions in the church, fome of the prelates being prompted by 
their intereft to embrace and maintain the doctrine he had 
broached, and others impugning it with great warmth. 
Among the latter was Euftathius archbifhop of ThelTalonica, 
famous for his learned comments on Homer. But the 
death of the emperor put an end to thefe difputes. He was 
taken ill in March 1180, and died in the following Septem- Manuelito, 
ber, having near completed the thirty-eighth year of his 
reign. Some time before his death, he took the monaftic 
habit, hoping thereby to atone for the debaucheries, to which 
he abandoned himfelf in times of peace l . 

He was fucceeded by his fon Alexius Comnenus ; but, he Plex us 
being only twelve years old, his mother took upon her the c«mneuuti 
adminiftration, and governing with an abfolute fway, fuffer- 
ed the young prince to indulge himfelf in his pleafures and di- 
verfions, in order to indifpofe him for applying to the affairs 
of ftate. The minifters, whom the emprefs employed, 
made it their chief ftudy to enrich themfelves at the expence 
of the public, the emprefs herfelf having nothing elfe in view 
but to fill her coffers. Public affairs being thus entirely neg- 
lected, while every one fludied his private intcreft, the 
Turks, who let flip no opportunity of enlarging their terri- 
tories, breaking into the empire, made themfelves matters of 
Sozopolis, and feveral other important places in Phrygia. 
This raifed in the people a general diflike to theprefent ad- Andwnfcw 
nuniftration s which being obferved by Andronicus, who ^evolw, 
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was ceufin-german to the late emperor, aad had long afpired 
at the empire, he thought this the moft proper time to at- 
tempt the obtaining of what he fo ardently wiflicd for. Ac- 
cordingly, as he was generally beloved on account of his infi- 
nunting and popular behaviour, he left Oeneum, to which 
ss towards P^ ace he had been confined by the late emperor; and moving 
Conftanti- with his friends and dependents towards Conftantinople, gave 
%Pi?k- out, that he had nothing elfe in view but to reform the abufes 
of the ftate, to afTert the imperial dignity, to redrefs the grie- 
vances of the people, and refcue the young prince out of the 
hands of thofe who, in a moft fhameful manner, abufed his au- 
thority, to the op'preffion of thofe whom they were bound to 
protect. He was every- where received by thecredulous people as 
their deliverer and defender ; and fuch multitudes flocked to him 
from all parts, that none dared to oppofe him, till he came in- 
to Bithynia, where the governors of Nice and Nicomedia fliut 
their gates againft him, as a public enemy. However, he 
purfued his inarch to a caftle called Charace, where he was 
met by a body of the imperial troops commanded by Andro- 
nicus Angelus, whom he put to flight; and, advancing with 
long marches towards Conftantinople, encamped at a fmalldi- 
ftance from Chalcedon, in light of the imperial city. The 
emprefs had committed the whole management of affairs to 
Alexius, then prefident of the council, with whom {he was 
thought to be more familiar than was confident with her ho- 
nour. As Alexius hoped by her means to be advanced one 
day to the imperial dignity, he left nothing unattempted to 
<Jefeat the defigns of Andronicus; but being univerfally de- 
tefted by the people, on account of his tyrannical and arbi- 
trary government, the troops he had railed fled over to An- 
dronicus, and the fleet, which was committed to the conducl 
of Contoftephanus, followed their example. Hereupon the 
people, affembling in a tumultuous manner, with repeated 
acclamations declared Andronicus guardian of the young 
prince, fet at liberty his two fons, John and Manuel, whom 
Alexius had thrown intoprifon, and feizingon Alexius him- 
felf, carried him in a mock triumph to the fea-iide, attended 
with the feoffs and curfes of the enrr°;ed multitude, and 
thence conveyed him in afmall boat t© Andronicus, who, af- 
ter having expofed him to the infults of the whole army* 
caufed his eyes to be pulled out. Soon after, Andronicus, 
palling the {freights, went- to wait on the emperor, who 
was then, with the emprefs his mother, at a royal feat in the 
country; and being immediately admitted to his prefenee, fell 
on theground 3 out of a pretended refect tohis prince,repeating 
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feveral texts of fcripture, adapted to the prefcnt purpofe. As 
for the emprefs, he faluted her with a coldnefs, whicr^fufK- 
ciently betrayed the averfion he bore her. Having itiid forrie 
days with the emperor, he made his entry into the city, at- 
tended with the ihouts and acclamations of the people, and 
was by all, with one voice, declared and acknowledged the He Js ^ 
protector of the empire, during the minority of young Alexi- c ivd 
us. But, notwithftanding the tyrannical conduct of Alexius Cjnftanti- 
the prefident, the citizens of Conftantinople had foon occa- ^hni^ 
fion to repent of the change, there being no kind of cruelty, protestor of 
which the proteclor did not practife upon the unhappy peo- &c empire* 
pie, without diftincYion of fex or condition. Some were de- 
prived of their fight, others banifhed, and many inhumanly 
murdered, either out of fome private grudge, or becaufe 
they feemed attached to theyoung prince. Among the reftMary, 
daughter to the late emperor, who had been very inftrumen- 
tal in the late revolution, and her hufband Manuel, Andro- 
nicus's own fon, were poifoned by the tyrant's orders. As 
for the emprefs, he caufed her to be accufed of treafon, as if 
lhe had by letters invited Bda, king of the Hungarians, her 
brother-in-law, to invade the empire. Upon this charge, 
altogether groundlefs, me was tried, found guilty, no one 
daring to oppofe the tyrant's pleafure, and fhortly after ftrang- 
led by Pterigionites the eunuch. Soon after her death the 
tyrant, pretending a great tendernefs and unfhaken fidelity 
for the young prince, caufed him to be folemnly crowned by 
the patriarch ; but took care at the fame time to enlarge in 
an eloquent fpeech on the dangers that threatened the em- 
pire, and required, he faid, a perfon of wifdom and experi- 
ence to avert them. He had no fooner done fpeaking, than 
his friends crying out aloud, as had been agreed on before- 
hand, " Long live Alexius and Andronicus Roman empei- n^ cco ^ 
" ors," the whole multitude faluted him with the title of lcguc to 
emperor, and placed him, with the confent and approbation Alexius, 
of Alexius, on the imperial throne, the tyrant affe&ing the . 
whole time an utter averfion to what he had fo long coveted; 
nay, upon receiving, as was cuftomary, the holy eucharifl: 
at his coronation, lifting his eyes up to heaven, he folemnly 
fworeby that venerable myfte'ry, that he took upon him the 
fovereignty for no other end, but to protect the young em- 
peror and fupport his authority; but notwithftanding his 
oath, as he had now both the emperor and the empire in his 
power, he refolved a few days after to difpatch his callegue, 
snd take the whole authority 'into his own hands. Purfuant 
to tbi* wicked wfolution, one Stephanus ftagiochriftophori- 
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tea, With fome others, entering, by the tyrant's orders, thtf 
unhappy prince's chamber in the night, ftrangled him with 
a bow-ftring. Such was the miferable end of Alexius II. in 
the third year of his reign and fifteenth of his life m . 

Andronicus, now fole mafter of the empire, made it 
his chief ftudy to eftablifh the power he had ufurped, raging 
without diftinftion againft perfons of all ranks, whom he 
imagined in the leaft affe&ed to Manuel's family, or capable 
of revenging his death. No day pafled without fome cruel 
execution; infomuch, that in amort time the flower of the 
nobility was utterly cut off, the mercilefs tyrant complaining 
all the while of the feverity of the law, which did not allow 
him to mew pity to fo many deferving men. Some, how- 
ever, found means to make their efcape, and among the 
reft Ifaac Comnenus, Manuel's near kinfman ; who, taking 
refuge in Cyprus, made himfelf mafter of that ifland, and is 
faid to have exceeded even Andronicus himfelf in all manner 
of barbarities. Alexius Comnenus, brother to the late em- 
peror Manuel, fled to Sicily ; and having perfuaded William, 
king of that ifland, to make war upon Andronicus, he at- 
tended him to Dyrrhachium, which city the king foen re- 
duced ; and marching from thence into Macedon, laid wafte 
that province without oppofition, and fat down before Thef- 
falonica, where his fleet had been ordered to attend him, 
The city was taken by ftorm, after a few days ficge, through 
the indolence and cowardice of the governor, and with the 
utmoft cruelty plundered by the Sicilians, who, without di- 
ftin&ion of fex or age, put all they met to the fword, not 
fparing even thofe who had taken refuge in the churches. An- 
dronicus, having afTembled his troops, ordered them to march 
under the conduct of the beft generals in whom he could con- 
fide againft the enemy. But they were defeated and put to 
flight at the firft onfet ; which infpired the Sicilians with fuch 
courage, that they began to look upon themfelves as already 
mafters of the imperial city itfelf. In the mean time, the ty- 
rant, finding the number of the malecontents encreafed at 
home, in proportion to the fuccefs of the enemy abroad, be- 
gan to rage with more cruelty than ever, not fparing even his 
own favourites, who had been hitherto the executioners of 
his tyranny againft others. Among the manv who were de- 
ftined to flaughter was Ifaac Angelus, a perfon of great di- 
ft motion , being defcended from one of the moft antient fa- 
milies in Conftantinople. Hagiochriftophorites, Andronicus s 
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prime minifter, was ordered to feize him ; but Ifaac, having IfaacAnge!ui 
killed the affafiin with his own hand, made his elcape to a takes refuge 
neighbouring church, whither he was followed by his uncle [n th « 
John Ducas, by his fon Ifaac,. and by feveral other perfons c urcb * 
of the firft quality. As Ifaac was generally beloved, on ac- 
count of his popular and engaging behaviour, multitudes of 
people flocked from all parts of the city to fee him in his afy- 
lum. As Andronicus was then abfent from the city, Ifaac 
laid hold of that opportunity to ftir up the populace againft 
him ; which he did fo effectually, that, on a day appointed, 
they flocked in crowds to the church of St. Sophia, and there, 
with one voice, faluted Ifaac emperor, declaring at the fame 
time Andronicus a public enemy. The tyrant, informed of 
what h # ad happened in the city,' and defpairing of being able 
to appeafe the enraged multitude or make head againft them, 
fled to Meludium, a royal palace on the eaft fide of the Pro- 
pontis, and from thence attempted to efcape into Scythia ; 
but being feveral times driven back by contrary winds, and 
fmrfued, as it were, by divine vengeance, he was in the end 
apprehended and prefented in chains to Ifaac; who, having 
caufed his right-hand to be cut off and one of his eyes to be ^cITand 
pulled out, delivered him up to the enraged populace, from cruelly tor- 
whom he fuffered indignities anfwerable to the injuries with »»ted by 
which he had provoked them •, for having led him, as it were, the P°? ulacc * 
in triumph, through the moft frequented flreets of the city on 
a camel, with his face towards the tail, amidft the reproaches 
and infults of the incenfed multitude, they hung him up by 
the feet between two pillars, ftripped off his cloaths, cut off 
his private parts, and tormented him for three days together, 
he bearing the whole time with an invincible courage all the 
torments, the incenfed and relentiefs mob could inflict upon 
him, fometimes repeating, Lord, have mercy upon me,- 
and fometimes addreffing the multitude with thefe words, 
Why do you break a bruifed reed ? At length one, touched 
with compaflion at the fight of an object, which might have 
drawn tears from cruelty itfelf, by a mortal wound in his l9mur45re *» 
throat, put an end at the fame time to his life and torments, 
after he had lived feventy-three years and reigned two B . He 
Was the laft emperor of tbeComnenian family. 

Isaac, thus raifed to the imperial dignity, gained, in the ifaac Anj«Ia» 
beginning of his reign, the affections of his fubjeas, by his 
lenity and moderation, not only recalling and reftoring to their 
•ftates fuch as had been banifhed by Andronicus, but relieving 

feveral 
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feveral decayed families out of his private eftate. When he 
though himfelf fufficientlyeftablifhed on the throne, hedifpatch- 
ed the flower of the army,under the conduct of Branas, an of- 
ficer of great experience, againft the Sicilians ; who, being 
furprized by him as they were roving about the country in 
queft of plunder, were put to flight, and cut off almoft to a 
ScSkHians. man > either b y the eiT1 P eror ' s troops, or the natives, whom 
they had provoked with their barbarities. Their Meet, con- 
firming of two hundred fail, on their return home, being 
overtaken and difperfed by a violent ftorm, moft of their 
fhips were taken by the emperor's admiral, and great num- 
bers of prifoners fent to Constantinople, where moft of them 
perifhed with famine, the emperor, who was naturally ad- 
dicted to cruelty, not fuffering them to be relieved even with 
bread and water. Having thus put an end to the Sicilian war^ 
he refolved to drive, if poffible, Ifaac Comnenus, of whom 
We have fpoken above, out of Cyprus, where he oppreffed 
the inhabitants in a moft tyrannical manner. In order to this,- 
he equipped a mighty fleet, which he fent under the com-' 
mand of John Contoftephanus and Alexius Comnenus, to 
make a defcent upon that ifland ; which they did accordingly, 
•Attempts in landing without the leaft oppofitiom But while the forces 
vab to wereafhore, Margarites, a famous pirate, who had joined 
recover jf aac Comnenusj falling upon the fleet, feized or burnt all 
' VpruS ' the mips, while the tyrant, attacking the forces that were 
landed and could not retreat, cut them off all to a man. Thi9 
misfortune encouraged the Moefians, whom the emperor op- 
prefted with heavy taxes, to revolt, and return to the pro- 
teclion of the Scythians ; who, having raifed a numerous 
army, over-ran the neighbouring provinces. Againft them 
the emperor difpatched his uncle John Ducas, who gained 
feveral advantages over the enemy, and would in all likeli- 
hood have put an end to the war, had he not been recalled 
by the jealous emperor, John, furnamed Cantacuzenus, 
being appointed to fucceed him, was, through his rafhnefs 
and indifcretion, often worfted by the enemy. Whereupon 
Branas Alexius, thegreateft commander of his age, wasen- 
trufted with the whole management of the war. Branas, fee- 
£nmas ing himfelf at the head of a powerful and well difciplined 
:evolts, army, after having gained fome advantages over the enemy* 
returned on a fudden to Adrianopie, the place of his nativity; 
and having caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor there* 
led his troops without lofs of time to the imperial city, hop- 
ing to furprife the emperor, who had fcarce received- intelli- 
gence 
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gence of his revolt ; but the citizens putting themfekes, up- And h y* 
on his approach, in a pofture of defence, and haraffng his 
troops with frequent Tallies, he refolved to encamp at fome 
diftance from the city, and, by cutting off all communica- 
tion with the neighbouring country, to reduce it by famine* 
The emperor, in the mean time, repofmg all his confidence 
in the virgin Mary, (whofe image he caufed to be placed or* 
the walls) and in the prayers of the monks, continued inac- 
tive in his palace, till he was roufed by Conrade, fon to the 
marquis of Montferrat, who, happening to be then at Con- 
ftantinople, encouraged him to draw together his troops, 
and march out againft the enemy ; which he did accordingly, 
feeing attended by Conrade, who commanded the main bo- 
dy of the imperial army. Branas received him with his men 
in battle-array ; whereupon an engagement enfuing, the dif- 
pute was maintained for a confiderable time on both fides 
with great obftinacy ; but in the end the emperor's forces, 
though a handful in comparifon of the enemy's, prevailing, 
Branas himfelf was killed on the fpot, and moft of his chief He ,,sdff * 
officers either {lain in the purfuit or taken prifoners. This ^ut™ 
victory was chiefly owing to the bravery and conduct of Con- 
rade, by whofe hand Branas fell, while he was encouraging 
his men to return to the charge °. The rebellion being thus 
happily quelled, the jealous emperor refolved to employ the 
whole ftrength of the empire againft the celebrated emperor 
of Germany, Frederic BarbarofTa, v/ho was marching, at^ e s e ™ e p ^ 
the head of a mighty army, to the afliftance of the princes of [Z^ ^ 
the crufade. He had promifed to grant Frederic a free paf- dad towards 
fage through his dominions, and fupply his army with all Q e e ' er ^ the 
manner of provifions ; but being in the mean time gained emoeror. 
over by Saladin, the Turkifh fukan, who promifed to reftore 
Paleftine to him, inftead of aflifting the German army, pur- 
fuant to his engagement, he no fooner heard of their arrival 
on the borders, than he difpatched his couiin Manuel, with 
a powerful army, to obftrucl: their paffage and intercept their 
provifions, having firft, without any regard to the law of 
nations, thrown into prifon the biftiop of Munfter, the earl 
of NafTau, and count Walram, Frederic's embauadors. The 
Germans, juftly provoked at the emperor's treachery and 
perfidioufnefs, pafled, in fpite of the oppontion they met 
with from the cowardly Greeks, into Thrace, and there 
feized on the corn, of which they found great plenty in the 
fields, before the inhabitants had time to remove it into the 
Vol. XVI. K k fortified 
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fortified towns, purfuant to the orders they had received from 
court. As they approached Philippopolis, the inhabitants 
abandoned the place ; and Frederic, taking poffeflion of it, 
halted there a few days to refrefh his troops. In the mean 
time, the emperor, highly incenfed againft Manuel, whom 
he accufed of cowardice, fent him peremptory orders to en- 
gage the Germans ; purfuant to which, the Greek general 
advanced within fix miles of Philippopolis. But his whole 
Jefeats'the arm y being fhamefully put to flight by a party of Germans, 
emperor's whom Frederic had fent out to fcour the country and watch 
forces. t h e enemy's motions, the cities of Nicopolis and Adrianople, 
Ta'ics r eve- with all the places between the iEgean and Euxine feas, 
rai piacw. opened their gates to the victorious army, without attempt- 
ing to make the leaff. oppofition. Hereupon the emperor, 
having fet Frederic's emhaffadors at liberty, began to fuefor 
peace, offering to fupply the Germans with provifions and 
the neceffary fhips to tranfport them into Afia, provided 
they delivered hoftages to him for his fecurity, and crofTed the 
{freights without delay. Frederic, now matter of the whole 
country to the very gates of Confrantinople, thought it be- 
came him to chaflife the pride of the prefumptuous, but 
cowardly, Greeks, and therefore returned the following 
anfwer to the emperor's deputies ; That he had conquered 
Thrace, and therefore would difpofe of it at his pleafure; 
that he was determined to winter there, fince the emperor 
had by his perfidioufnefs retarded his march, till it was too 
late in the year to pafs the ftreiVJtts ; that he was refolvedto 
treat the emperor as an enemy, if he had not a fufficient num- 
ber of fhips ready againft Eafter to tranfport his troops ; and 
fmce he could not depend upon his faith, he commanded 
him to fend without delay twenty-four of the principal lords 
and officers of his court, with eight hundred perfons of infe- 
rior quality, as hoflages for the performance of what here- 
quired. To thefe fhameful conditions the emperor readily 
fubmitted, fending immediate!/ the hoftages with rich pre- 
fects to Frederic, who, having wintered at Adrianople, re- 
CWecs *'..e moved early in the f;nng to CJliprlis, where he found a 
fuv.,roito g rert num fc,er of veil els ready to tranfport his army into 
MVnV!ui;« Aiu * n tije vear ri 92> the eighth of Ifaac's reign, an 
wniis. impollor, pref-endimr to be the fon of the emperor Manuel, 
laid claim to the empire ; and, being encouraged by the ful- 
tan of lecnium, raifed in a fbort tim 1 an army of eight thou- 
fand men, made himfelf in.uu.-r of all the cities in the Mean- 

der, 
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der, in fpite of the oppofition he met with from Alexius, the 
emperor's brother, who was fent againft him, and would in v 
all likelihood have in the end driven the emperor from the 
throne, multitudes flocking to him from all parts, had not a 
prieft put an end to his conquefts, by ftabbing him with his 
own fword, while he lay afleep, after hav ing drunk to ex- 
cefs 1. The Scythians, encouraged by thefe domeftic com- 
motions, renewed their incurfions, and, over-running the 
neighbouring provinces, deftroyed all with fire and fword, 
Againft them the emperor marched in perfon ; but having 
paffed the fummer without daring to attack them, they fell 
upon him in his retreat, and cut the greateft part of his army 
in pieces, the emperor himfelf having with much-ado made JJ ee t ™ Feror 
his efcape. After this, the barbarians roved about the coun- thes^thia^i 
try without controul, plundering the cities, and carrying the 
inhabitants into captivity. The emperor difpatched againft: 
them firft Alexius Guido, and afterwards Batatzes Bafilius ; 
but both thefe generals being defeated, and the latter killed up- 
on the fpot with the flower of hb army, the emperor, hav- 
ing raifed new forces, refolved to march againft them once 
more in perfon. Accordingly, he fet out from Conftantino- 
ple early in the fpring, and arriving at Cypfella on the fron- 
tiers of the empire, he halted there, till the troops, that 
were marching from all parts, joined him. In the mean A ] ex j u! 
time, his brother Alexius Angelus, who had long afpired at An-eJus 
the empire, obferving the general difcontent that reigned revolt, 
among the foldiery, refolved to lay hold of the prefent op- 
portunity of attaining what he had fo long wifhed for. Accor- 
dingly, having imparted his defign to fome of the chief offi- 
cers of the army, and found them ready to efpoufc his intereft 
and combine againft Ifaac, while the emperor was one day 
diverting himfelf with the chace, the confpirators, feizing 
Alexius, as had been agreed on before-hand, carried him to 
the imperial pavilion, and, with repeated acclamations, falut- 
ed him emperor, Leing therein followed by the whole army. 
Ifaac, judging it impoffible to reclaim the revolted army 
to their duty, fled with great precipitation to Macra, 
where he was overtaken by thefe whom his brother had fent 
after him, and by his orders deprived of his fight and thrown 
into prifon, after he had reigned nine years and eight months r . 

Alexius Angelus, thus raifed to the throne, aban- 
doned himfelf to the fume vices, for which he pretended to AngX'. 
have removed his brother, fpending Ins time in riot and lux- 
K k 2 ury> 
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ury, while the Scythians on one hand, and the Turks on the 
other, made themfelves matters of feveral important places, 
and laid wafte whole provinces. As he was an utter enemy 
to all application, he committed the whole management of 
H'sbvi affairs to his wife Euphrofyne and his favourites, who oppref- 
gowrnment. ^ the people in a moft tyrannical manner, felling the firft 
employments of the ftate to the higheft bidder, without any 
regard to their birth or abilities, and ufing all other means, how 
unjuft foever and diftionourable, to fill their private coffers. 
In the year 1202, Alexius, reflecting on the great kindnefs 
his brother had fhewn him during his reign, and thinking 
himfelf now firmly eftablifhed on the throne, ordered the un- 
Ifaac,thelatt happy Ifaac to be fet at liberty, and called his fon Alexius, 

ithb-n' kt at tnat ^ me a ^ out twc ^ vc y ears to t ' ie court ' Seating 
at x„xty. ^ m ^ QWn cn ;i c j j B u t Ifaac, ftill mindful of the indig- 
nity that had been offered him, and the injuftice done both to 
himfelf and his fon, began to entertain thoughts of recover- 
ing his former dignity, and afferting his undoubted right to 
the imperial crown. With this view he maintained a private 
correfpondencc with the Latins, and by their means with his 
daughter Irene, wife to Philip emperor of Germany, earneftly 
preffing her to perfuade the emperor to undertake the pro- 
tection of her unfortunate father and brother. Irene giving 
H .. f them hopes of a fpeedy and powerful affiffance, young Alex- 
a\ISs ius made his efcapefrom Conftantinople ; and embarquingin 
recurs to the a fnip belonging to a merchant of Pifa, riding then at the 
vvd!ern mouth of the Hellefpont, landed fafe in Sicily, where he 
pnnces. ^ Qnt f ome fcy S \ n private conferences with his filter, who 
was then in that ifland, and from thence purfued his journey 
to Rome, to folicit the affiftance of the pope, by whom he 
was kindly received and warmly recommended to Philip. 
That prince received young Alexius with the greateir. demon- 
ftratiens imaginable of kindnefs andefteem, and was fenfihly 
touched, as he had an entire affection for Irene, with the 
misfortunes of her family; but being then engaged in a trou- 
blefome war with Otho, who difputed the empire with him, 
he could not efpoufe the young prince's caufe. However, 
by means of his embafladors, he engaged the French and Ve- 
netians, who had then a powerful army in Dalmatia, ready 
to march againh: the Turks, to attempt the reftoration of his 
brother-in-law, and employ their whole ffrength againft the 
ufurper. The treaty, :ift--r feme warm disputes, was con- 
cluded ; in virtue of which the French and Venetians were 
to efbhlifh Alexius on the imperial throne, and Alexius, upon 
his rcltonition, to pav two hundred thoufand marks in filver 
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towards the expences of the holy war, maintain ten thoufand 
men one year to be employed in the conqueft of Egypt, and, 
during his life, five hundred knights well armed for the defence 
of fuch places as they fhould conquer in the holy land. The 
treaty being ratified with mutual oaths, the army embarqued 
and failed for Corfu, the place of the general rendezvous. 
As they appeared before Dyrrhachium, the inhabitants were Dyrrh:chi- 
no fooner informed, that the young pi ince was on board the "f A f! ^ r * 
fleet, than they prefented him with the keys of the place, and 
fwore allegiance to him. Encouraged with this happy pre- 
fage, they purfued their courfe to the iiland of Corfu, and 
from thence, after a fhort ftay, to the port of St. Stephen, 
on the Propontis, where they refrefhed themfelves, and then 
failed to Chalcedon, oppofite to the imperial city, where they 
landed their troops. In the mean time, the emperor, having Cl "^?^ r 
drawn together all his forces, encamped on the Bofphorus, f 12 ;^, ' 
over-againfl: the confederates, who neverthelefs paffed the 
ftreights, the emperor having but twenty galleys to oppofs 
them, and landed in fight of the emperor's army, who-, at 
their approach, retired in great diforder. The next day, the 
French made themfelves mailers of the caftle of Galata, and 
the Venetians, being favoured by an eafterly wind, failed up 
to the chain that locked up the mouth of the harbour ; and 
having cut it with (beers of fteel, that opened and fliut by 
means of an engine, they took or funk all the Greek veffels 
in the haven. After this, the Venetians having battered tht 
walls for ten days together by fea and the French by land, a 
general affault was given on the feventeenth of July. The 
Greeks made a more vigorous oppofition than was expected ; 
and being aiTifted both by the advantage of the place and their 
numbers, often repulfed the aggrefibrs. But at length the ce- 
lebrated Henry Dandalo, duke of Venice, though then above 
eighty years old, putting himfelf at the head of his country- 
men, whom he encouraged more with his example than his 
words, broke in, maugre all oppofition ; and having feized 
on one of the towers, planted on the top of it the great 
Itaridard of St. Mark. The emperor, finding part of the 
enemy's troops was got into the town, fallied out with a de- 
%n to charge them in the rear, and by that means oblige them 
to draw off their men from the attack ; but being repulfed 
with great flaughter, and the brave Dandalo having by this 
time made himfelf mafter of twenty-five towers on the fide 
of the haven, the cowardly prince, abandoning his people, The ufu . p- 
went privately on board a fmall vefTJ, kept ready for that m *k«hi« 
purpofe, and efcapsd with his treafures and the imperial or- <^ a F«» 
K k 3 namcnts, 
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naments, to Zagora, a city of Thrace, at the foot of mount 
Haemus. It was no fooner known, that the tyrant had fled 
than the people, crouding to the prifon, where ifaac had been 
detained ever fince the flight of his fon Alexius, fainted him 
anew witth the title of emperor, placed him upon the impe- 
rial throne, from which he had been driven about eight years 
before; and acquainting the confederates with the flight of the 
ufurper, and the re-eftablifhing of Ifaac, invited the young 
prince to fharc the empire with his father. The confede ates 
were tranfported with joy at the news of fo fudden and un- 
expected a revolution ; however, as they had been but too 
often deceived by the Greeks, they refufed to acknowledge 
Ifaac, till he had ratified the treaty concluded with his fon; 
which he had no fooner done, though not without fome re- 
luctance, the articles appearing to him very hard, than the 
confederates owned him for emperor, and conducted the 
young prince in great triumph into the city, where he was 
afl; dated with his fath r in the empire, and crowned with 
extraordinary pomp and folemnityon thefirftof Auguft 1203 s . 
As the ufurper continued frill in Thrace, fupported there by 
a (hong party; and Theodorus Lafcaris, his fon-in-law, was 
at the head of a numeious body of troops on the other fide 
of the Bofphorus, the two emperors earneftly entreated the 
confederates to put off 1 their expedition 10 the holy land, till 
they had completed the work, which they had fo happily be- 
gun. To chis they readily agreed ; and marching againft 
the tyrant, who had fl-ized on Adrianople, drove him from 
thence, and obliged him to fly for refuge to the neighbouring 
barbadians. Theodorus Lafcaris no fooner heard, that the 
confederates were preparing to crofs the {freights, in order 
to attack him, than he difbanded his army, and withdrew to 
the ten iter ics of the Turks. The confederates, having thus 
fcftahlimed the two princes on the throne, returned about the 
middle of winter to Conftantinople, where thev were received 
with the greattlrdemojiftrations of joy imaginable ; and from 
thence pafied early in the fpring over into Afia. The fame 
year, 1203, happened a dreadful conflagration at Conftanti- 
• nople, occalloncd by fome Latin foldicrs, who having plun- 
dered a mofijue, which the late emperor had fuffered the 
Mohammedans to build in the imperial city, and being on that 
account attacked by the Turks, who were much fuperior to 
them in number, fct fire to fome wooden houfes, the better 
to favcur their cfcape. Tiie iiame, fore ad in ex in an iiifont 
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from ftreet to ftreet, reduced in a fhort time great part of the 
city to allies, with the capacious ftore-houfes, that had been 
built at a vaft expence on the key l . The emperor Ifaac died 
foon after the departure of the Latins, leaving his fon Alexius 
fole matter of the empire. The young prince, to difcharge 
the large fums he had promifed to the French and Venetians, 
was obliged to lay heavy taxes on his fubjedV, which, with 
the great elteem and friendfhip he (hewed to his deliverers, 
raifed a general difcontent among the people, who were 
fworn enemies to the Latins. This encouraged John Ducas, viurtzuph- 
furnamed Murtzuphlus frem his joined and thick eye-brows, U«s betrays 
to attempt the fovereignty. As he was a perfon of great ad- !* e J™ ns 
drefs and uncommon parts, he not only ingratiated himfelf 1 ' 
with the multitude, by exclaiming againft the Latins, as the 
only caufe of the prefent miferies ; but having found means 
to gain the young prince's confidence, he by degrees brought 
hirn to difoblige the Latins, and even to treat them as ene- 
mies. As the hoflilitic-s were returned by the weftern princes, 
Murtzuphlus difpatched in the emperor's name one of his 
friends to the marquis of Montferrat, with propofals for an ac- 
commodation, offering to deliver up to him the palace and for- 
trefs of Blachernne, within the walls of Conftantinople, pro- 
. vided he would come and d elivei him from the enraged populace, 
who, he faid, had revolted and proclaimed another em- 
peror. The marquis giving credit to the embaflador, pre- 
pared to march to Conftantinople : but, in the mean time, 
the treacherous Murtzuphlus, having ftirred up the peo- 
ple by giving out, that Alexius had fold the city to the Latins, 
who were in full march to take polTeflion of it, entered, in 
the height of the tumult, the prince's chamber, and {bang- An.imy.rdc 
led him with his own hands. After this, he prefented him- h m. 
felf to the people, acquainted them with what he had done 
to fecure their liberties, and earneftly entreated them to 
chufe an emperor, who had courage enough to defend them 
againft the Latins, who were ready to opprefs and enflave 
them. He had no fooner ended his fpeech, than thofe who 
were privy to his wicked defign, faluted him with the title 
of emperor, and were followed by the whole multitude, 
who, with loud acclamations, placed him on the imperial 
throne, as one capable of defeating the pretended defigns of 
the Latins. The princes of the crufade no fooner heard of r' cLntim 
the death of Alexius and the promotion of the treacherous " folve . 
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affaffin, than they unanimoufly agreed to turn their arms a- 
gainft the ufurper, to revenge the murder of a prince, whom 
t hey had placed upon the throne ; and fince they had been 
f 0 often betrayed, and retarded in their feveral expeditions to 
the holy land by the Greek emperors, to make themfelves 
m afters of Constantinople, and feize on the empire for them- 
fjves, Purfuant to this refolution, having muftered all their 
f or ccs in Afia, they crofTed the ftreights, and clofely befieg- 
ed the imperial city both by fea and land. The tyrant, who 
TVv beficge was a man of courage and great experience in war, made a 
c.iiftanti- vigorous defence- However, the Latins, after having bat- 
tered the walls for feveral days together with an incredible 
number of engines, gave a general aflault on the eighth of 
April, which lafted from break of day till three in the after- 
noon, when they v/ere forced to retire, after having loft 
feme of their engines and a great number of men. It was 
neverthelefs refolved the fame night in a council of war, that 
the attack mould be renewed, which was done accordingly 
on Monday the twelfth of April, when after a warm dis- 
pute of feveral hours, the French planted their ftandard on 
one of the towers ; which the Venetians obferving, they 
quickly made themfelves mafters of four other towers, where 
they iikewife difplayed their enfigns. In the mean time, 
three of the gates being broken down with the battering 
rams, and thofe who had fcaled the walls having killed the 
guards and opened the gates between the towers they had 
taken, the whole army entered, and drew up in battle-array 
within the walls. But the Greeks flying up and down in 
the greateft confufton, feveral parties were detached to fcour 
the ftreets, who put all they met to the fword, without dis- 
tinction of age or condition. Night put a ftop to the dread- 
ful (laughter, when the princes, founding the retreat, placed 
their men in the different quarters of the city, with orders to 
Hand upon their guard, and fortify themfelves, not doubting 
but they fiiould be attacked early next morning. They 
were therefore greatly furprifed, when, inftead of an armed 
enemv, they faw by break of day procefiions of fuppliants 
advancing to them from every quarter of the city, with 
croffes, banners, images of faints, relics, &c. to implore 
mercy. The princes touched with companion, promifed 
them their lives, but at the fame time, ordering them to re- 
tire to their houfes, they gave up the city to be plundered 
by the foldiery for that day, ftri&ly enjoining them to ab- 
&ain from flaughter, to prefcrvc the honour of the women. 
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and to bring the whole booty into one place, that a jufl di- 
ftribution might be made according to the rank and merit of 
each particular. The Greeks had, without all doubt, re- 
m«ved and concealed their mofr. valuable effe£ts during the 
night ; the moft eminent perfons had made their efcape, and 
carried with them infinite treaiures ; moft of the foldiers had, 
in all likelihood, refcrved feveral things of great value for 
themfelves, as it commonly happens, notwithftanding ail 
prohibitions to the contrary; and yet the booty, without the 
ftatues, pictures, and jewels, amounted to a fum almoft in- 
credible. As for Murtzuphlus, he made his efcape in the 
night, embarquing on a fmall veffel with Euphrofyne, the 
wife of the late ufurper Alexius Angelus, and her daughter 
Eudoxia, for whofe fake he had abandoned his lawful 
wife. This great revolution happened in the year 1204, 
of the chriftian sera, eight hundred and feventy-four years 
after the removal of the imperial feat from Rome to Con- 
ftantinople. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 



The Roman hiftory, from the expulfion of the- 
Greeks, to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and the utter deftruction of the Roman 
empire. 

f TT HE Latins, now matters of the imperial city, proceed- Baldwin, 

ed to the election of a new emperor ; when Baldwin, eari « f 
earl of Flanders, a prince in everv refpe& equal to that high ¥ }* nins > 
truit, was, alter fome dejiberation, choien, and crowned peror of 
with extraordinary pomp and magnificence in the church of Conftanti- 
St. Sophia. To him was allotted the city of Conftantinople nopk * 
and the country of Thrace, with a limited fovereignty over 
the other provinces, which already were, or fhould after- 
Wards be, taken from the Greeks. To Boniface, marquis Thsodomi 
of Montferrat, they affigned Theflaly, which was eredled ^|7a 
into a kingdom. The Venetians had for their fhare the new empire 
iilandsof the Archipelago, part of Peloponnefus, and feve- a!:Nic * : 
ral cities on the Helbfpont, But while the Latins were thus 

dividing 
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dividing their new acquisitions, Theodorus Lafcaris, fon~irr 
law to the tyrant Alexius Angelus, having, at the taking of 
Conflantinople, made his efcape into Bithynia, was there 
joyfully received by the inhabitants ; and pofTeffing himfelf 
not only cf that country, but of Phrygia, Myfia, Ionia, and 
Lydia, from the Meander to the Kuxine fea, took upon him 
Thr Com- the title of emperor, and fixed his imperial feat in the fa- 
«en-i.i Tia- mous C1 "ty 0 f Nice. At the fame time, David and Alexius 
p. 7.oa . Co.nneni, grand -children to the late tyrant Andronicus, 
feizing on the more eaftern countries of Pontus, Galatia, 
and Cappadocia, erected a new empire at Trapezus or Tra- 
pezoid where their pofterity reigned, till their empire, as 
well as that cf Conftantinofle, fell into the hands of Mo- 
hammed the Great, as we mall relate in a more proper 
place. Thus the Greek empire was no longer one, but di- 
vided into fevetal empires, Baldwin reigning at Conftanti- 
nople, the marquis of Montferrat in TheiFaly, Theodorus 
Laicaris at Nice, the Comneni at Trapezond, and the Ve- 
netians in the iilands, not to mention feveral other toparchies 
or principalities erected on the ruins of the Conftantinopoli- 
tan empire. But to refume the thread of our biftory, Bald- 
win, the new emperor of Confbntinople, having with the 
afM-ance of the other princes, reduced all Thrace, except 
Adrianeple, whither great numbers of Greeks had fled for 
flicker cgainft the prevailing power of the Latins, rcfolved 
to lay fiLge to that important place, aud accordingly fat 
down before it with all his forces. The Greeks defended 
thcmfelvcs with great refolution, and at the fame time, by 
means of fome of their nation, who had withdtawn into 
Baldwin's Bulgaria, prevailed upon John, king of that country, to 
fc*id b'the ej P ou ^ e tnCJr cau ^5 Wn0 marching at the head of a power- 
Bulgarilns. ful army, confifting partly of Bulgarians partly of Scythians, 
B?i.iwin to the relief of the place, drew the emperor, by a pretended 
rm roa'crtieJ ' mto an ambufcade, cut off moft of his men, and 

dtaih. 1 took Baldwin himfelf prifoner. After this victory, the 
Bulgarians over- ran all Thrace, plundering the cities, laying 
wafTe the country, and committing evcry-where unheard-of 
cruelties. As for the unhappy emperor Baldwin, he was 
fent in chains to Ernoc, or Ternova, the capital of Bulgaria) 
where after his hands an-.l feet had been cut off by the king's 
orders, he was can led into a defert, and there left expofedto 
the wild beail-s and birds of prey. In that miferable conditi- 
on he lived three davs, and then expired. The Greek lw" 
torians them/elves, who, we may well imagine, were no- 
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wav s prejudiced in his favour, allow him to have been ^ 
prince endowed with every good quality becoming a perfon 
in his high ftation u . 

In the mean time, Alexius Angelus, the late ufurper, hearing 
that Theodorus Lafcaris, his fon-in-law, reigned in Afia, left 
Greece, where he then lay concealed; and patting over into 
Afia, wentprivatelytothe court of Jathatines fultan of Icortium, 
hisantient friend and ally; and laying before him the refe- 
rable condition to which he was reduced, with tears in his 
eyes, implored his affifrance for the recovery of his empire, Alexius 
efpecially of that part of Afia Minor, which was, with the Angela ftir* 
utmoft injuftice, with-held from him by Theodorus Lafca- ^fa&Tte* 
ris. Jathatines, at this time fultan of Iconium, was the 0 d rus Laf-~ 
younger fon of Cultan Aladin, who, at his death, divided his c *™* 
kingdom between his two children Aratines and Jathatines. 
But, they quarrelling about the fovereignty, the latter was 
driven out by the former, and forced to fly for refuge to 
Conftantinople, where he was kindly received, and enter- 
tained in a manner fuitable to his rank by Alexius, then em- 
peror. Jathatines therefore cfpoufmg, out of gratitude, the 
caufe of his unfortunate friend, fent embafTadors to Lafca- 
ris, requiring him in a threatening manner, to deliver up the 
country he unjuftly poficfled, to the lawful owner Alexius, 
his father-in-law. Before the return of the embafTadors, the 
fultan, attended by Alexius, advanced at the head of twenty 
thoufand men to Antioch on the Meander, and laid fiege to 
that place ; which Lafcaris no fooner underftood, than he 
marched with two thoufand men, the molt he was able in that 
exigence to raife, to the relief of thebefieged city, being well 
apprifed, that if he fufFercd it to fall into the enemy's hands, 
as it flood on that river and was the boundary of his empire, 
it would open a way for them into the heart of his dominions. 
The fultan at firft could fcarce give credit to thofe who 
"brought him intelligence of the approach of Lafcaris with fo 
fmall a force. However, he drew up his army in the befl 
manner the narrownefs of the place would allow of j which 
he had fcarce done, when eight hundred Italians, of Laf- 
caris's army, charging the Turks with incredible refolution, 
broke through the fultan's army, difordered his ranks, and 
put his men into the utmoftconfufion. As the Greeks had 
not courage enough to follow th'jm, they were feparated 
from the reft of the army, and on their return furrounded by 
the Turkifh cavalry, and all to a man cut in pieces. The 
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Greeks, difheartened at fo great a lofs, were upon the point 
of turning their backs, when the fultan, now, as he imagi, 
ned, fure of the victory, fingling out the Greek emperor 
and trufting to his own ftrcngth, engaged him in perfon 
and at the flrft blow (truck him off his horfe. But Lafcaris 
quickly recovering himfelf, unhorfed the fultan, and, before 
ZSfTand ^ e cou ^ P ut himfelf in a pofture of defence, cut off his head • 
th* fultan and fixing it upon the point of a fpear, in fight of the ene- 
flain. rny's army, llruck fuch terror into them, that they imme- 
diately betook themfelves to a precipitous and diforde rly flight, 
leaving the Greeks, who before were ready to fly, mailers 
of their camp and baggage. Alexius, the author of this war, 
was taken prifoner, and carried to Nice, where he was con- 
fined to a monaftery, in whieh he ended his days fome years 
after. w . This victory was followed by a peace, concluded 
with the Turks upon the Greek emperor's own terms, who 
being now at leifure to fecure his dominions againft Henry, 
brother to the late emperor Baldwin and his fucceffor in the 
Conftantinopolitan empire, a bloody war was continued 
the Latin * or i evera * years between cede two princes, with various 
and Greek fuccefs 3 but the Greeks being divided among themfelves, 
emp-rors. an( ] f eV eral princes of the imperial family erecting, in diffe- 
rent provinces, independent principalities, Lafcaris was in 
the end obliged to acknowledge the authority of Henry, an<t 
conclude a peace with him. After this, Henry turned his 
arms firft againfl the Bulgarians, whom he drove out of 
Thrace, and afterwards againfl: Michael Angelus, a Greek 
prince of the imperial family, who having feized on iEtolia 
and Epirus, during the confufion that enfued upon the taking 
of Conftantinople by the Latins, caufed himfelf to be ac- 
knowledged defpot or lord of the country. The emperor 
waged war with him and his brother Theodoras, a warlike 
prince, during the greater part of his reign ; but was not 
fh-Tnin a ^ e t0 rccover tne countries which he held. Henry, after 
having reigned ten yea r s, nine months, and twenty days, 
with great glory and fuccefs, died at ThefLloniea in the 
fortieth year of his age. He was fuccceded by Peter, count 
of Auxerre, who bed married -lis filler, and finalized him- 
felf upon feveral occafions, This prince, ai riving at Roins 
on his way from France to Con&ii)tiiicr>le, was folcmnlv 
crowned there by pope Kenones III. on t'.j r'nth of April 
1217. From Rome he proceeded t<« v V:::cc, y-y,. ; e he ente- 
red into an alliance with that repeehc ag.uni. 1 heodorus, 
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who had fucceeded his brother Michael in the principality of 
jEtolia and Epirus. Leaving Venice, he entered that prin- 
ce's dominions, and laid fiege to Dyrrhachium, which 
Theodorus had lately taken ; but not being able to reduce 
it, he was forced to abandon the enterprize, and foon after Who . f 
to come to an agreement with Theodorus, who promifed him 

trcache- 

a free paffage through his dominions ; but neverthelefs fell reuOy putt* 
upon him unexpectedly, cut moft of his forces in pieces, and ^oL, 
having taken the emperor himfelf prifoner, put him to death prince of 
foon after x . Upon his death, the Latins named his eldeft Ephu& 
fon Philip, count of Namur, to fucceed him; but he dccli- 
ning that burden, Robert, the deceafed emperor's fecond fon, r or of Con- 
was, with much ado, prevailed upon to fubmit to it. In the fontinopi* 
third year of his reign died Theodorus Lafcaris, after having 
governed, for the fpace of eighteen years, that part of the 
empire, which the Greeks ftill retained in Afia, and defen- 
ded it with no lefs courage than fuccefs againft the Turks on 
one fide, and the Latins on the other. He left behind him 
one fon and three daughters ; but the fon being yet an infant, 
he bequeathed the empire to John Ducas, furnamed Vataces, 
who had married his eldeft daughter Irene, and was by the 
dying emperor not undefervedly judged more capable than 
his own brothers, Alexius and Ifaac, of defending, and . 
even enlarging, the empire, which he had founded. John 
Ducas was crowned in the year 1222, by Manuel, patriarch 
of the Greeks, at Nice. Alexius and Angelus, the late 
emperor's brothers, thinking the empire belonged of right 
to them, withdrew to Conftantinople, to implore the protec- 
tion of the Latins againft one, whom they looked upon as no 
other than an ufurper. Robert, the Latin emperor, readily 
efpoufed their caufe ; an J having raifed a confiderable army, 
committed it to their conduct. But John, having aiTembled 
in the mean time all his forces, met the two brothers at a place 
called Poemaneum ; and having engaged them, gained a 
complete victory, the flower of the Latin army being cut ofE, His troot* 
and the two commanders taken prifoners. The Greek em- defe - ted b r 
peror, encouraged with this fuccefs, built with incredible ^Creak** 
expedition a great number of galleys in the feveral ports of emperor. 
Afia ; and falling unexpectedly upon the illands in the Ar- 
chipelago, reduced moft of them, driving every-where the 
Latins before him. The fame of his exploits 1 reaching AfTan 
or Azen, king of Bulgaria, that prince, courting his friend- 
■fhip» propofed a match between his daughter Helena and 
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Theodore, the emperor's fon, which was readily embraced 
by Ducas, who well knew how advantageous to his affairs an 
alliance would prove with fo powerful a prince. At the fame 
time, the fultan of Iconium, apprehending an irruption of 
the Tartars, who had already driven the Turks out of Perfia, 
fent embafladors to Nice, to confirm and prolong the truce 
between the two crowns ; which Ducas readily agreed t«, 
Who rs- and then employing his whole ftrength againft the Latins 
phces fT'm* 1 ma ^ c hunfclt matter of all the places held by them on the 
the Latins. Bofphorus and the HcIIefpont. While the Latins were thus 
diftreffed on the other fide of the ftrcights by John Ducas, 
Theodorus, prince or defpot of Epirus, invading Theflaly 
and Thrace, made himfelf mailer of thofe countries; and, 
aflliming the title of emperor, caufed himfelf to be crowned 
with great folemnity by Demetrius, patriarch of Bulgaria. 
He had lately concluded a peace with John, the fon and 
fucceflLrof Azen, in the kingdom of Bulgaria; but elated 
with his fuccefs againft the Latins, and defirous of enlarging 
his dominions with new conqueffo, in defiance of the late 
treaty, he broke into Bulgaria. But John, whom he looked 
upon as no- ways a match for fo renowned a conqueror, hav- 
ing raifed a mighty army, engaged him : and having after a 
long and bloody difpute, put his forces to flight, took the 
defpot himfelf prifoner, and caufed his eyes to be pulled out I 
Not long after, that is, about the year 1228, died Robert, 
JUbertcies. emperor of the Latins in Conftantinople, in the ninth year 
of his reign. He died in Achaia, as he was returning from 
Rome, which city he had vifited, according to fome writers, 
in order to be crowned there in a more folemn manner by 
the pope. He had married the daughter of Baldwin of 
Neville, though fhe had fome time before been bethrothed to a 
Burgundian lord, who, highly provoked at her forfaking him 
to marry the emperor, feized on her and her mother, during 
the prince's ahfencc ; and having caufed the ambitious mother 
to be thrown into the fca, ordered the nofe, ears and lips of 
her beautiful daughter to be cut oft. The fenfe of this bar- 
barous outrage funk fo deep into the emperor's mind, that 
it was thought to have oceafioned his death. He was fuc- 
Btldwin II. ceeded by Baldwin II. his brother, or, as fome writers 
will have it, his fon, who being but eight years old, John 
John, earl of Brienne, formerly king of jci ufalem, and one of the 
of Br enne, greatcft captains of this time, was appointed regent ana 
th^elwe. g uar ^ an °f tne empire during his minority. Some writers 
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reckon him among the Latin emperors of Conftantinople, 
and tell us, that it was agreed among the Latin princes, 
that he fhould be hounoured with the title of emperor during 
his life, he being then near eighty years of age ; and that 
upon his death the empire mould return to Baldwin, who 
was to marry Martha, or, as fome ftyle her, Mary, the 
daughter of John, by his fecond wife Bevengaria, the daugh- 
ter of Alphonfo, king of Caftile. Be that as it will, it is 
certain, that John governed with an abfolute and uncon- 
trouled power and was by all refpe&ed and obeyed as empe- 
ror. In the beginning of his adminiftration, John Azen, 
king of Bulgaria, and John Duqas, the Greek emperor, 
entering into an alliance, fell with their united forces upon 
the territories of the Latins, and laid clofe fiege to Conftan- 
tinople itfelf. But the regent, behaving with a courage and 
refoiution equal to his former reputation, fallied out with no 
more than two hundred horfe and an handful of foot, put 
the enemy's army, though a hundred thoufand men ftrong, 
to flight j and having obliged them to raife the fiege, and pur- Rp defetts 
fued them with great flaughter, returned to the metropolii the united 
loaded with booty. However, the following year 1236, force * of 
the confederate princes, depending upon their numbers, ap- £u^ an4 
peared anew before the imperial city ; but were attended with 
no better fuccefs, being a fecond time defeated and put to 
flight. But the enemy receiving daily new fupplies, and the 
Latin army being in time greatly weakened and diminifhed, 
partly by ficknefs, and partly by frequent battles and fkir- 
milhes, the regent was at length obliged to (hut himfelf up in 
the imperial city, having ho more men left alive than were 
neceiTary to defend the walls. The enemy, well apprifed of 
the ftate of his affairs, returned once more, and renewed the 
fiege; whereupon John, knowing he could not rely upon the 
Greeks, who abhorred a foreign yoke, and were entirely de- c„ n ftan ' '1 
voted to the families at Nice and Trapezond, fent the young n 0 °"e be- 
emperor Baldwin to folicit fuccours in perfon from the weftem fie s 2d » 
princes. During his abfence, the Venetians, arriving with 
a powerful fleet at Conftantinople, obliged the confederate JJ^*°** 
forces of Azen and Vataces to raife the fiege. But John of ^ * ' 
Brienne dying foon after, that is, in 1237, the ninth year John of 
oi his adminiftration, the lofs of fo great a man would have Brieans dies * 
proved fatal to the Latins, but for a mifunderftandmg that 
arofe between the Greek emperor and king of Bulgaria, and 
was carried to fuch an height, that the latter having by aftra- 
tagem recovered his daughter, whom he had married to the 
emperor's fon, 'joined the Latins againfthim, and with them 

laid 
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laid fiege to the city of Chiorli. But, in the mean time 
news being brought him of the death of his wife Ann, daugh- 
ter to the king of Hungary, he dropped that enterprize and 
returned home, where he foon after married the daughter 
of Theodorus Angelus, the late defpot of Epirus, whom 
he had taken prifoner a few years before and depriv- 
ed of his fight, as we have related above. This alliance 
produced a great change in the affairs of Theodorus; 
for Azen not only fet him at liberty, but affifted him 
The defpot m tne recovery of his dominions, which had been ufurp- 
of Epirus ed by his brother Manuel. Being thus refTored to his 
ieftored. former power, he appointed his fon to govern in his 
room, caufing him to be acknowledged as emperor. This 
gave no fmall umbrage to John Vataces, who pretended to 
be the fole emperor of the Greeks ; and therefore, upon 
the deate of Azen, which happened foon after, he paffed 
over into Thrace ; and entering into an alliance with the 
Scythians, who had lately fettled in Macedon, he entered 
the mock- emperor's territories, ftripped him of great part 
pf his dominions, and obliged him to renounce the title of 
emperor, and content himfelf with that of defpot, In 
Vataces 1 239, the emperor Baldwin, returning from the weft, arri- 
jfetnd ve( * at Conftantinople, was there crowned by the patri- 
piaces in arch in the church of St. Sophia. He concluded an alliance 
Jkace. with the Comneni reigning at Trapezond, and, with their 
affiftance, befieged and took the city of Chiorli, which, 
however, , was foon after retaken by Vataces, together 
with the ifland of Rhodes, furprifed a few years before by 
the Genoefe. Vataces, having thus recovered fuch places 
as had been by the Latins difmembered from his empire, and 
not only made himfelf mailer of the greater part of Alia, 
but extended his conqueft in Europe almofr. to the very gates 
of Constantinople, died, after a glorious reign of thirty* 
V.nacss dies, three years, being then in the fixty-fecond year of his 
age y. 

Theodorus Vataces was fucceeded by his fon Theodorus Lafcans, 
C2m ' who having renewed the antient alliance with the fultan of 
Iconium, paffed the Hellefpont at the head of a powerful 
army, and made war upon the king of Bulgaria and the 
defpot of Epirus, who had invaded his dominions in Mace- 
don and Thrace, with fuch fuccefs, that they were forced 
to fue for peace, which he granted them upon his own terms- 
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While he lay at ThefTalonica, he received letters from Nice, 
informing hun, that Michael Palaeologus, whom he had left Michael 
governor of Ana during his abfence, had fecretly withdrawn Pa^gus 
to the Turks, under pretence, that his enemies at court, hy ^ jurU° 
mifreprefenting his conduct, had rendered him fufpecfed to 
the emperor, whofe difpleafure he feared. As Michael was 
an Oificer of great courage and experience in war, the fultan 
of Iconium received him with uncommon demonftrations of 
kindricfs and efteem, and gave him the command of a body 
of Greeks in the Turkiih pay, at the head of which he di- 
ftinguimcd himfdf fbon after in a battle between the Turks 
and Tartars, and would have gained a complete victory, had 
not the fudden revolt of a chief officer, who was nearly re- 
lated to the fultan, turned the fortune of the day. The 
Turkiih army being almoft entirely cut off, the victorious 
Tartars, who had already driven the Turks out of Perfia, 
and the more eaftcrn provinces, ravaged without controul 
the countries belonging to them in Alia, and reduced the 
fultan to fuch freights, that he was forced to fly for refuge 
to the emperor Theodorus, who received him in a very 
obliging manner, and fent him back with a body of chofen 
troops, under the command of lfaac Ducas, an officer of 
great reputation, and the emperor's chief favourite. The 
fuitan, in his turn, delivered up to the emperor the city of 
Laodicea. In the mean time, Theodorus, unwilling to lofe 
a fubjeel: of fuch extraordinary parts as Palaeologus, wrote 
to him a mod: kind and obliging letter, inviting him home, fJ . f 
and promifing to receive him anew into favour, and reftore Jeca!!e4 
him to his former honours and employments. With this in- home * 
vitation Palaeologus readily complied, and was, upon his re- 
turn, reinftated in the emperor's favour, after having taken 
an oath of allegiance to Theodorus and his fon. The em- The emperor 
peror died foon after, having fcarce reigned three years com- dies ' 
plete, leaving his fon John, then about nine years old, to 
fucceed him. Some time before his death, he took the mo- johnLafcaH* 
naftic habit, diftributed great fums among the poor, and ap- 
plied himfelf with exemplary piety to acts of devotion. On 
his death-bed, he appointed Arfenius, the patriarch, and 
George Muzalo guardians to ihe young prince. Muzalo was 
aperfonof a mean defcent, but had, by his great fidelity and 
inviolable attachment to the emperor, deferved to be railed 
to the higheft employments in the ftate, which he had ever 
Uncharged with wonderful integrity, and a character alto- 
gether unblemiftied. However, the nobilicy, thinking the 
care and tuition of the young prince belonged of right to 
> ol, XvT, L 1 * them> 
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them, began to complain of his conduct, and malign all his 
meafures. Hereupon Muzalo, who fincerely dcfired t> re- 
tire, and lead a private life, having affembled the nobility, 
offered to refign the adminiftration to fuch as they tnought 
the beft qualified for the difcharge of fo great a truft. But 
they all declining it, he obliged them to renew their allegiance 
to the emperor, and bind themfelves under a folemn oath to 
obey him, and, during his minority, thofe whom the deceafed 
emperor judged proper to entruft with the care of his fonand 
the government of the ftate. But, notwithftanding this oath, 
the leading men among the nobility, confpiring againft Mu- 
zalo, on the day appointed for the obfequi s of the late em- 
peror, repaired to the abby of Sofctndra, where he was to be 
interred ; and mixing with the croud, in the midft of the 
Muzalo the f erv i cej fell upon Muzalo with their drawn fwords, and dif- 
prSs patched him at the very altar, whither he had fled for refuge, 
governor ; with his two brothers Andronicus and Theodorus, men of 
murdered, diftinguimcd characters. Muzalo being thus removed, the 
confpirators, without any regard to the patriarch, who wasa 
M"ch<vl man °^ l ear ™ n g' but an utter ft ran g er to ftate-affairs> de- 
Pa!:co oju3 clared Michael Palsologus guardian to the young prince, and 
guard?an to protector of the empire. He fignalized the beginning of his 
tne y*jng a d m iniftration with a fignal victory over Michael Angelus, 
prmtc ' defpot of Epirus, who, taking advantage of the diffractions 
of the ftate, after the* death of Vataces, had broken into 
Thrace and Macedon, at the head of a numerous army; 
but was obliged to retire into his own dominions by John 
Palseologus, the protector's brother, after having loft, in a 
bloody engagement, the flower of his army. When news 
of this victory was brought to Magnefia, where Palaeologus 
then refided, he was, by the moft powerful among the no- 
bility and the populace, faluted with the title of emperor, 
which he did not reject. The patriarch threatened at firft 
to cut off from the church both Palaeologus and his adhe- 
rents ; but the protector binding himfelf, by a folemn oath, 
to refign the empire to the young prince, as foon as he fhould 
be cf age, the credulous patriarch was prevailed upon to place 
H c i«. the crown upon his head. Palaeologus, thus raifed to the 
crowed. empire, difpatched his brother Conftantine with a con- 
ficlerable army into Peloponnefus, which was then held 
partly by the defpot of Epirus, and partly by the Latins, but 
foon' recovered by Conftantine. After this, Michael paffed 
in perfon with a numerous army into Thrace, having no* 
thine; lefs in view than the reduction of Conftantinople itfelfj 
the dominions of the Latins being now fo difmembered, 
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that fcarce any thing was left to the inactive and flothful 
Baldwin befides the imperial city. However, Palseologus 
apprehending the difficulty and dangers of fuch an extraordi- 
nary undertaking, rcfolved to put it off to a more favourable 
opportunity, and in the mean time to make himfelf matter 
of the caftle of Pera, in order to diftrefs the Latins more 
effectually. But, being in feveral fucccffive affaults repulfed 
with great Iofs, he was obliged to give over the enterprize and t h;Sa; 011 
retire. However, as he was mailer of the neighbouring of Pera in 
country, before his departure, he difpofed his troops in fuch vaia * 
manner, that the city being in fome degree blocked up, the 
inhabitants were reduced to the utmoft extremity. In the 
mean time, Alexius Angelus, defpot of Epims, attempting, 
in defiance of a late treaty with Palseologus, to recover the 
places he had loft in Theflaly and Greece, Alexius Stratego- 
pulus, a perfon defcended of an illuitrious family, and for his 
eminent fervices diftinguimed with the title of Csefar, was 
fent againft him, with orders to try whether he could on his 
march fur prife Constantinople. Alexius, having palled the 
ftreights, encamped at a place called Rhegium, where he 
was informed by the natives, that a ftrong body of the Latins 
had been fent to the fiege of Daphnufa ; that the garrifon was 
in great want of prcvifions ; and that it would be no difficult 
matter to furprife the city. Hereupon the Greek general 
refolved at ail events to attempt it ; and being encouraged by 
fome of the inhabitants, who, coming privately to his camp, 
offered themfelves to be his guides, he approached the walls A j„ x - nsS . 
in the dead of the night, which fome of his men fcaled with- t.^-uuVfml 
out being obferved 5 and killing the centries, whom they found > r -> » 
afleep, opened one of the gates to the reft of the army, who .fj"^ 01 ' 1 ^ 
rufhing in, put all they met to the fword ; and at the fame [h t Latins, 
time, to create more terror, fet fire to the city in four diffe- 
rent places. The Latins, concluding from thence the ene- 
my's forces to be far more numerous than they really were, 
did not fo much as attempt either to drive them out, or to 
extinguifh the flames ; but, ftruck with terror and amaze- 
ment, fuffered themfelves to be cut in pieces in the ftrcets or 
their houfes, which were foon filled with blood and flaughter. 
In this general confufron, the emperor Baldwin, quitting thef 
enfigns of majefty, fled with Juftinian, the' ; Latin patri- 
arch, and fome of his intimate friends, to the. fea-fide : and 
fchere embarquing on a fmall veflll, failed firft to E :boea, 
ar.d from thence to Venice, leaving the Greeks in poftlfiiion 
oi the imperial city, after it. had been hald fifiy-eiglit, or, 
as Tome will have it, fixty, years, by the Latins. This hap- 
L 1 2 pencd 
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pened in the year 1261, of the chriftian sera, the feeond of 
the reign of Michael Palaeologus y. When news of the fur- 
prifmg, and altogether unexpected, fuccefs of Alexius was 
firft brought to Palaeologus, refiding then at Nvmphaeum, 
he gave no credit to it ; but receiving foon after letters from 
Alexius himfelf, with a particular account of fo memorable 
an event, tranfported with joy, he ordered public thanks to 
be returned in all the churches with great folemnity, 
appeared in public in his imperial robes, attended by the 
nobility in their beft apparel, and ordered couriers to be im- 
mediately difpatched with the agreeable tidings into all the 
provinces of the empire. Soon after, the emperor, having 
fettled his affairs at Nice, fet out for Conftantinop'e with the 
emprefs, his fon Andronicus, the fenate, and the nobility, 
T k ee ™. p "° r to take poffeflion of the imperial city, and fix his refidence 
comT.-rom m tne P^ ace 5 which, at firft, had been deftined for the feat 
Nice toCona of the weftern empire. Having parTed the freights, he ad- 
ftantmopie. vancec | to the Golden gate, and continued fome days without 
the walls, while the citizens were bufied in making the necef- 
fary preparations to receive him with a magnificence fuitable to 
His cntr occ ^ lon ' ^ n tne °^y appointed, the Golden gate, which 
and riibU had been long fhut up, was opened, and the emperor ente- 
r»jo.cingsi ring it amidft the repeated acclamations of the multitude, 
marched on foot to the great palace, being preceded by the 
bifhop of Cyzicus, carrying the image of the virgin Mary, 
fuppofed to have been done by St. Luke, and followed 
bv all the great officers, the nobility, and the chief ci- 
tizens, in their moft pompous apparel. Public thanks were 
again returned in the church of St. Sophia, at which the em- 
peror aflifted inperfon, with the clergy, the fenate, and the 
nobility. Theexercifes of piety were fucceeded by all forts 
of diverfions, which lafted feveral days, the nobility, and 
chief citizens, ftriving to excel each other in teftifying their 
jov by banquets and public fports, on fuch an extraordinary 
occafion. When the public rejoicings were over, the em- 
peror carefully furveyed the imperial city, which allayed in 
great meafure the fenfe of his prefent good fortune ; for he 
obferved the {lately palace of Blachernae, with the other 
^magnificent dwellings of the Roman emperors, lying in ruins; 
the many capacious buildings, that had been erected by his 
predeceffors at an immenfe charge, dcflroyed by fire and other 
unavoidable accidents of war; feveral ftreets quite abandoned 
by the inhabitants, and choakcd up with the rubbifh of the 
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ruined houfes, &c. Thefe objects gave the emperor no fmall 
concern, and kindled in him a dcfire of rebuilding the city, 
and reftoting it to its former luftre. In the mean time, 
looking upon Alexius as the reftorer of his country, he caufed 
him to be clad in magnificent robes, placed with his own 
hand a crown upon his head, ordered him to be conducted 
through the city, as it were in' triumph, decreed that for a 
whole year his name mould in the public prayers be joined to 
his own, and, to perpetuate the memory of fo great and glo- 
rious an action, he commanded his ftatue to be erected on a 
ftately pillar of marble before the church of the apoftles. 
His next care was to repeople the city, many Greek families 
having withdrawn from it, while it was held by the Latins, 
to fettle elfewhere, and the Latins now preparing to return 
to their refpeclive countries. The former were recalled 
home and the latter, in regard of the great trade they car- The Lati 
ried on, prevailed upon with many valuable privileges not to encouraged 
remove. The GenoeCe were allowed to live in one of the • 1 continue 
moft beautiful quarters of the city, to be governed by their w the Clty ' 
own laws and magift rates, and to trade without paying cuft- 
oms or taxes of any kind. Great privileges were likewife 
granted to the natives of Venice and Pifa, which encouraged 
them to lay afide all thoughts of removing, and carry on a 
trade, which proved highly beneficial and advantageous to 
the Urate. The emperor being foon after informed, that 
Baldwin had married his daughter to Charles, king of Sicily, 
and given him by way of dowry the city of Constantinople, 
which that warlike prince was making great preparations to 
recover, he ordered the Genoefe, who were become very nu- 
merous, and might have done great mifchief, if the city had 
been attacked, to remove fir ft to Heraclea, and afterwards 
to Galata, where they continued. As for the Pifans and 
Venetians, who were not fo numerous and wealthy, they 
were allowed to continue in the city z . The emperor, hav- 
ing thus fettled the {rate, and gained the affections both of 
the natives and foreigners, began to think of fecuring to him- 
felf and his pofterity the fovereignty, which he only held as 
it were in truft, and was to refign to the young prince as foon 
as he came of age. Having therefore caufed himfelf to be* 
crowned anew in the imperial city, he foon after ordered P *^ 0 t 8 "L 
the young prince to be deprived of his fight, pretending, P y " of'the* 
that no one but himfelf had any title to the city or empire of young em- 
Conftantinople, which he alone had recovered from the La- p ror ' L aa4 
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tins. This treafon and barbarity involved him in endlefs 
He is in- troubles and dangers. For Arfenius, the patriarch, imme- 
\oK-cH in diately excommunicated him and all thofe who had been any- 
p:-«t trou- wa y S acce {f or y to his crime, which occafioned great diftur- 
bances in the city. At the fame time, Michael, defpot of 
Epirus, and Conftantine, king of Bulgaria, who had mar- 
ried the young emperor's fitters, breaking into Thrace, laid 
waftc that country, deftroying all with fire and fword. Pa- 
lasologus marched againft them in perfon ; but as he was re* 
turning home without performing any thing worthy of no- 
tice, he was attacked unexpectedly by the Bulgarians, and 
had unavoidably fallen into their hands, had he not efcaped 
by fea on board a fmall veflfel, which conveyed him fafe to 
Conftantinople. The troops he had with him were for the i 
moil: part cut in pieces or taken prifoners ; and the Bulgari- 
ans, being reinforced with twenty thoufand Tartars, roved 
about the country without controul, committing every- where 
unheard-of cruelties. The Venetians, obferving the di- 
ffered Hate of the empire, laid hold of that opportunity to 
recover the iflands in the Archipelago, which Palaeologus 
had feized after the reduction of Conftantinople. The Ve- 
netians were joined by the king of Sicily and moft of the 
weftern princes, who combining againft Palaeologus, would, 
in all likelihood, have driven him from the throne, had 
he not engaged pope Urban IV. to efpoufe his caufe, 
by promifing to fubmit himfelf and his dominions to the 
Latin church, and by that means diverted the ftorm 
that threatened him. The pope perfuaded Charles count | 
of Anjou and king of Sicily, to conclude a peace with ! 
him ; and Palaeologus, on his fide, did all that lay in 
his power to bring about an union between the two chur- 
ches, acknowleding by his embaUadors, or in perfon, asfome 
The union will have it, the fupremacy of the pope in the famous coun- 
o? the Greek z \\ 0 f Lvons held in the year 1274. This occafioned great 
ch i 'ch T difturbances at Conftantinople and throughout the empire 
Jofeph the patriarch, and with him moft of the clergv, open- 
ly inveighing againft thefe innovations ; which provoked Pa- 
laeologus to fuch a degree, that he caufed fuch as appeared 
moft obftinate to be imprifoned and cruelly racked, and ba- 
nifned the reft with the patriarch Jofeph, in whofe room 
Veccus was chofen. However, not long after, Simon 01 
Eire, a ra-.iee of France, beins;, by the intereft of Chanes, 
king of Sicily, chofen pope, on which occafion he took the 
name of Martin IV. he foiemnly excommunicated Michael 
for having contributed to the famous maffacre of the hen ca 
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in Sicily, which happened on Eafter-day, the thirtieth of 
March 1282, and is commonly known by the name of the 
Sicilian vefpers. At length the unhappy prince, oppreffed 
with cares, was taken ill as he was marching againft the 
Turks, who had broken into the eaftern provinces ; and, his 
diftemper encreafing daily, he was obliged to halt at a place 
called Allogium. There he received the embafladors of the 
Tartars, whom he had invited to his affiftance, and foon af- 
ter died, having lived fifty-eight years, and reigned twenty- Theemwwr 
four, wanting one month a . He was fucceedcd by his fon dics * 
Andronicus Palaeologus, who, thinking he could not begin Androgens 
his reign by a more popular act than by reftoring the ceremo- Pjleologus. 
nies of the Greek church, and refilling to acknowledge the 
fupremacy of the pope, annulled whatever his father had done 
with refpect to the union of the two churches. But fuch as 
had received the Latin ceremonies defending them with great 
obftinacy, and thofe of the contrary faction, now counte- 
nanced by the emperor, returning the evil treatment they had 
met with in the late reign, the fchifm was revived, and fuch 
animofities raifed in the ftate, as threw the whole empire into 
a ferment. However, his endeavouring to reftore the anti- 
ent ceremonies difobliged fuch only as were adicted to the 
Latin church ; but his conduct towards his brother Conftan- 
tine eftranged from him the minds of both parties. Conftan- 
tine was the darling of the people ; and being fent by the 
late emperor his father into Ana, to defend the frontiers of 
the empire, he had there in feveral battles overthrown the J eaIouS of 
Turks. His great popularity, and the reputation he had Conrtanthlc. 
gained by his victories, rendering him fufpected to the em- 
peror, he was by his orders fcized and thrown into prifi.li, 
with feveral other perfons of great diftinction, amongft 
whom was Michael Strategopulus, fon to the celebrated 
Alexius, who had recovered Conftantinople from the La- 
tins. Upon the removal of thtfe two brave officers, the 
Turks, under the conduct of the famous Othoman, made 
themfelves matters of feveral places in Phrygia, Caria, and 
Bithynia, and among the reft of the city of Nice. To out a 
flop to their conquefts, the emperor difpatched into* Ada 
Philanthropenus and.Libadarius, two officers of great repu- 
tation and experience in war, appointing the latter governor 
of the cities of Ionia, and committing to the former the de- 
fence of the frontiers on the Meander. Philanthropenus 
gained feveral advantages over the Turks ; but, elated with 
L 1 4 his 
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Al-ximPhi ^' !S ^ ucce ^" s > * ie a fi" ume d the purple, and caufing himfelf to b e 
ivihr .p ; nu5 proclaimed emperor, marched againft Libadarius, who had 
revolts j declared him a public enemy, and fet a price upon his head. 

As the two armies were ready to engage, the Cretans, who 
But h be f ervet * under Philantropenus, and had been before-hand gain- 
trayJil by h« ed over fy T Libadarius, feizing their leader, delivered him up 
own mca. to his adverfary, who caufed his eyes to be put out. In the 
mean time, the Turks, taking advantage of thefe inteftine 
difturbances, not only extended their dominions in Afia, but 
conquered moft of the iflands in the Mediterranean ; and, 
being mailers at fea, infefted the coafts of the empire, to the 
utter ruin of trade and commerce. In this diftra&ed ftateof 
affairs, the emperor, diftrufting his own fubje&s, took into 
his pay ten thoufand Maffagetes or Alans, who, being dri- 
ven out of their own country by the Tartars, had paffed the 
Danube. Thefe being fent over into Afia, under the con- 
duel of Michael, the emperor's eldeft fon, whom he had 
lately declared his collegue in the empire, the Turks, at 
their approach, retired to the mountains ; whence foon after 
they came fuddenly down, and falling upon the Maffagetes, 
while they lay in their camp, without the leaf! apprehenfion 
The cmpe- 0 f danger, put them to flight, in fpite of all the efforts of the 
'd- "frdhy y oun g emperor, who, on that occafion diftinguiftied him- 
thc Turks, felf in a moft eminent manner, but was in the end obliged to 
fly with the reft, and take refuge in the ftrong caftle of 
Magnefia. The Maffagetes, abandoning him, marched di- 
re&ly to the Hellefpont, ravaging the countries through 
which they paffed, and thence croffed over into Europe. 
The Turks, purfuing them, made themfelves maftersof all 
the ftrong-holds to the fea-fide. As for Michael, having 
narrowly efcaped falling into their hands, he got in the end 
fafe to Conftantinople. The emperor, notwithstanding the 
fhameful conduct of the Maffagetes, repofmg ftill greater 
truft in (hangers than in his own fubjecls, of whom he was 
grown jealous fince the rebellion of Philanthropenus, took 
into his fervice a body pf Catalans, under the command of 
one Ronzerius or Rouzerius, who had formerly ferved in 
the wars between the kings of Sicily and Naples ; and, hav- 
ing conferred extraordinary honours upon him, fent him 
with his troops to the relief of Philadelphia, then clofely be- 
fieged by the Turks, whom, upon his arrival he obliged to 
abandon the enterprize and retire. Upon their retreat, he 
turned his arms againft thofe whom he was fent to protect; 
li.-ii lLvJt. and roving about the country* committed cvery-where un- 
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heard-of cruelties, fubje&ing all to the rage and luft of thofe 
diiTolute vagabonds. Having plundered the few places that 
were left to the emperor in Afia, he returned with his Cata- 
lans to Europe ; and leaving the reft at Calli polis, went with 
two hundred chofen men to demand of the young emperor 
Michael, lying then r.t Orcftias in Thrace, the arrears which 
he pretended to be due to himfclf and his men. Michael, Their leadw , 
juftly provoked at his late conduct in Afia, and now incenfed l ^ x ^J 
againft him on account of his infolent carriage, ordered his \ 0 ^ s orderl . 
guards to fall upon him, who accordingly cut him and moft 
of his men in pieces. Thofe, whoefcaped, flying to Calli- 
polis, acquainted their countrymen with the death of their ^q^*^ 
general, who thereupon, tranfported with rage, firft put all 
the citizens to the fword, and then, fortifying themfclves in 
thebeft manner they could, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
However, as they diftrufted their own ftrength, they fent for 
affiftance to the Turks dwelling over-againft them in Afia, 
who immediately conveyed over the ftreights five hundred 
chofen men to reinforce them. Thefe were foon followed 
by others, who, joining the Catalans, laid wafte the neigh- 
bouring country j and having, with great expedition, e- 
quipped and manned eight galleys, plundered all the mer- 
chant-fhips in the ftreights, and would have greatly diftrcfled 
the imperial city itfelf, had not their fmall fleet been encoun- 
tered and deftroyed by the Genoefe. On this occafion the T ki 
Turks came firft into Europe ; an event which we may de- fi r{ 'i n qr 
fervedly reckon one of the moft fetal that ever happened to Europe, 
the empire. The young emperor Michael marched againft 
the Catalans and Turks, with a confiderable army, confifiS 
ing of Greeks, Maflagetcs, and other auxiliaries ; but the 
auxiliaries withdrawing, as foon as the fignal for battle was 
given, and {landing at a fmall diftance as idle fpe&atoi s, at 
whofe inftigation was never known, the Greeks were fo dif- 
couraged, that the emperor could neither by threats or pro- 
mifes flop their flight. He performed in perfon all that could 
be expected from an experienced officer and valiant foldier ; 
but not being able to encourage his men, either with his 
words or example, and his horfe being killed under him, he 
was forced to retire, and make his efcape to Didymothicum, 
where his father lay encamped. After this vidory, the Ca- Tknce ra . 
talans and Turks over-ran all Thrace, deftroying every thing v.ig*d h y "h s 
with fire and fword, till finding it impoffible for them to c ; tjJa ^ and 
fubfift longer there, the Catalans refolved to invade Thefla- Turks * 
lyj but the Turks, defirous of returning heme with their 
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booty, feparated from them, being then thirteen thoufand 
horfe, and eight hundred foot ; and bending their march 
through Macedon, acquainted the emperor, that they were 
ready peaceably to depart, provided he would allow them a 
fafe paffage through his dominions, and fupply them with 
fhips to tranfport them into Afia. To this the emperor, 
willing to get rid of fuch troublefome guefts, readily con- 
defcended, and accordingly ordered the neceflary veffelstobe 
got ready with the utmoft expedition. But the Greek offi- 
cers, obftiving the immenfe booty with which they were load- 
ed, began to contrive how they mould make themfelves 
matters of k, and in the end refolved to fall upon the Turks 
in the night ; and by cutting them all off, revenge the in- 
juries they had done t j the fubjec*ls of the empire, and enrich 
themfelves with the booty. The matter was not managed 
with fuch fecrccy, but the Turks had timely intimation of it. 
Hereupon, having nVprized a ftrorig cafile in that neigh- 
bourhood, they prepared for a vigorous defence, and at the 
fame time found means to acquaint their countrymen on the 
other fide of the freights with the danger that threatened 
them, who, enticed with the hop>s of booty, haflened to 
their affiftance ; and crofiing the rTllefpont, ravaged the ad- 
jacent country, making excurfions to the very gates of Con- 
frantinoplc. The emperor, awaked at length by the daily 
complaints of his people, refolved to rj:>t them out ; and 
accordingly marched againft them with all his forces, the 
country-people flocking to him from all parts with their 
fpades, mattocks, and other inftruments of husbandry, in 
order to aiTift him in the reduction of the caftle. The 
Turks were greatly alarmed at their approach, and hogan 
to look upon themfelves as inevitably loft ; but afterwards 
obferving, that the Grevks, who had clofely befitged the 
place, confiding: in their ftren^-'. :.nd numbers, utterly ns- 
glecled ail difciplin?, the;/ : : >,k coim^e, and fall ving cut 
with no mo:e than •■ '.f/'- h mdrcd ;.Su'; - horfe, penetrated 
almoft without oppofki n to tl si : i-mpeior's tent; which 
ftruckthe undj-Viplined •■..jfor.:. wi:.i fuch terror, that they 
TbePtT . po . betook themfelves to;. • . >rd ::y \h ; y\l\ Their example was 
ror's t\.lc\ followed by the nil c: the «~;\y, tho ? the emperor, and 
(k.cau'd by f orRe of the oncers, m./ic 6 -vera! bold frauds, homing there- 
tht Tuiks ' by to Hop the.%'>t of ~e di'l-a mcd niinVt-ide ; out the 
cowardly Gieeks could root by :->:y r:eans be -availed upon 
to (land 'before the enenr. ,. wh albr having r. J'ie a dreg- 
ful flaughter of the fugm os, *.iu taken fome of the ^ 
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officers prifoners, made themfelves matters of the emperor's 
camp, in which they found a large fum, defigned for the 
payment of the troops, kveral ftandards, the imp .rial crown, 
enriched with precious (tones of an ineftimable value, and 
all the haggage of the army. After this unexpected victory „ 
the Turks roved up and down Thrace for two years together, 
without controul ; which brought unfpeakacde calamities 
upon the inhabitants, confined within their Willed towns, 
without daring to ftir out to till their ground. At length 
Philes Palaeologus, a perfon nearly related to the emperor, 
touched with the calamities of his country, defircd leave to 
march againft the enemy, with fuch officers and foldiers as 
the emperor mould think fit to appoint for that fervice, not 
doubting, he laid, but, with the afiiitance of Heaven, he 
{hould revenge the injuries done to his country, and return 
in triumph. As Pftiies was an utter ftranger to the art of 
war, but remarkable for his piety and the integrity of his 
life, the emperor, looking upon him as one chofen by pro- 
vidence for the relief of his opprcffed country, readily com- 
plied with his requeft. Philes's firft care was to eftablifh 
good difcipline among his foldiers, exhorting them to live 
with temperance and fobriety, encouraging them with fre- 
quent donatives, and promising to reward each of them at 
the end of the war according to his deferts. Having thus 
modelled his fmall army according to his defire, he took the 
field, attended by the prayers and good wifties of the emper- 
or and the whole people. Being informed, loon after his 
departure from Conftantinople, that Chaleb, the Turkifh 
commander, was ravaging the country about Bizia, with 
one thoufand foot and two hundred horfe, he marched im- 
mediately againft him 5 and encamping the third day in a 
large plain near a little river called Xerogipfum, he received 
at midnight certain intelligence, that the enemy with their 
booty were at hand. Hereupon having drawn up his men in 
battle-array, and with a pathetic fpeech, encouraged them to 
exert themfelves in the defence of their country, he waited 
the enemy's arrival, who began to appear at fun-iifing. The 
Turks, not in the leaft terrified with the furprize, having 
formed a ftrong barricade »/ith their waggons, and fccured 
their prifoners, advanced in good order againft the imperial 
troops, who received them with great refolution and intre- 
pidity. Philes, having firft invoked the divine afliftance, 
charged at the head of the right-wing the enemy's cavalry, 
who began to give way 3 but his horle being killed under 

him, 
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him, he was obliged to withdraw ; which fomewhat damp* 
ed the ourage of his men. However, he quickly appear- 
ed again at the head of the army; and falling with frefli 
vigour upon the enemy with the moll refolute of his men, 
Who are P ut nor ^ to ^ i S'" lt > an ^ tnen difmounting, charged 
overthrown their foot at the head of his infantry with fuch refolution, 
byPhle» that the Turks, no longer aM-.; to withftand them, betook 
Fa:««logu6. t]j em f e i ves ro a precipitous flight. Philes purfued them with 
great flaughtcr to the entrance into the Cherfonefus, and 
there encamped, with a defign to cut off their communica- 
tion with the neighbouring country. The emperor,, trans- 
ported with joy at the news of this victory, difpatched im- 
mediately five galleys, which were reinforced with eight 
more fent by the Genoefe of Perse, to guard the {freights, 
and prevent their receiving any affiftance out of Afia. At 
the fame time, Philes's army was ftrengthened with two 
hundred chofen horfe, fent him by Crales king of Servia, 
^ I fn*he hUt na< * man "i e d the emperor's daughter. The Turks be- 
Chenonc us. ing thus fhut up both by fea and land, Philes, advancing 
with his forces to the caftle they had feized, began to batter 
it with an incredible number of engines ; which did great 
execution. The Turks, now defpairing of relief, and 
weakened by daily skirmifhes, refolved to ufe an utmoft 
effort, and attempt to breakthrough the Greeks fword in 
hand ; but finding them, when they firft fallied out, upon 
their guard and ready to receive them, they returned to their 
caftle ; but not fo difcouraged as not to attempt a few days 
after to open themfelves a way through the Servians ; which 
attempt proving equally unfuccefsful, they began utterly to 
defpair. Having therefore caft away their arms, and taken 
with them their gold and filver, of which they had great 
plenty, in the dead of the night they made towards the fca- 
fide with a defign to furrender themfelves to the Genoefei 
who, they hoped, would Ihew them more mercy than the 
Greeks, as they had never injured nor provoked them ; hut 
the n i eh t proving dark, many of them, miftaking the Greek 
for the Genoefe galleys, fell into the hands of their moft 
implacable enemies, by whom they were cut in pieces with- 
TVy?r all out companion. The reft fared 'not much better; for the 
cat 1:1 '..ices Q eno «.f 0 killed fuch as brought the moft money with them, 
os tuiwtn. ^ t « me ftjould difcover it to the Greeks, who would 
have claimed it. The poorer fort they loaded with chains, 
fending fome of them to the emperor, and keeping the reft 
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for their own flaves b . Thus was Europe delivered for the 
prefent from the Turks ; but the time is drawing near, 
when we mall fee them, through the indolence of the em- 
perors and cowardice of the Greeks, firmly eftabliflied 
on this fide of the (freights, to the utter ruin of the em- 

^ The unhappy emperor was foon after involved in far 
greater troubles : Michael, his eldeft fon and collegue in the 
empire, had two fons, Andronicus and Manuel, of whom 
the former was greatly beloved by his grandfather Androni- Andronicus, 
cus, though a youth of a moft untraceable temper, debauch- th, younger, 
ed, diffolute, and abandoned to all manner of wickednefs. * ^ ,ute 
Being greatly addicted to women, and fufpe&ing he had 
fome rival in the affe&ions of his favourite miftrefs, he 
charged certain ruffians to watch her one night, and dis- 
patch the perfon that mould come to vifit her. It unluckily 
happened, that Manuel came that very night, with little or 
no attendance, to the houfe, in queft of his brother. The 
afTaflins, not knowing him in the dark, miftook him for the 
prince's rival, and falling upon him, gave him feveral mor- 
tal wounds, of which he died a few days after. When 
news of his death was brought to the emperor Michael his 
father, the good prince was fo affe&ed with it, that he died 
foon after of grief. The grandfather Andronicus, notwith- 
ftanding his deep concern for the death of Manuel, ftill con- 
tinued to cherim and favour Andronicus, who, anfwering 
his kindnefs with the utmoft ingratitude, contracted an inti- 
mate friendfhip with Syrgiannes, John Cantacuzenus, Theo- 
dorus Synadenus, and Alexius Apocaucus, all perfons difaf- 
fecled to the emperor, and ready to lay hold of the firft op- 
portunity that offered to raife difturbances in the empire. 
As they were men of uncommon parts and great experience 
in affairs of ftate, they foon gained an afcendant over the 
young prince, and finding him a fubjecr. proper for thsir de- 
figns,they infpired him with a thirft after power, and an utter 
averfion to the aged emperor his grandfather.The court being 
thus rent into two oppofite factions, that of the young prince 
grew daily more powerful. The emperor did all that lay in 
his power to reclaim him ; but his endeavours proving, to Thsempew 
his great grief, unfuccefsful, he refolved in the end publicly endeavours 
to reprove him before the patriarch and the chief of the no- in T 2 . la ? 
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bility. The prince, receiving timely intimation of his 
grandfather's defign, went, when fent for, to the palace 
attended by a great number of his followers and partizans, 
with arms under their garments, ready, if any violence was 
offered to the young prince, to rum upon the aged emperor 
with their drawn fwords, and, difpatching him, proclaim 
Andronicus emperor in his room. But the emperor, who 
was paffionately fond of him, reproved the youth in fo ten- 
der and affj&ionate a manner, that, burfting into tears, he 
fell at the grandfather's feet, and promifed an entire fubmliTi- 
on for the future. The grandfather, on his fide, embracing 
him with paternal affc&ion, promifed to appoint him his 
heir, and name him for his fuccefTor in the empire. Thus 
they parted, thoroughly reconciled ; but this reconciliation 
was ftiort-lived, for the prince, returning to his favourite 
counfellors and companions, foon fell from the rcfoluti- 
on he had taken, and began to entertain the fame am- 
bitious thoughts he had done before. Hereupon the empe- 
ror, perceiving he was become irreclaimable, refolved to fe- 
cure him, and by that means prevent the difturbances, ia 
which he forefaw the ftate would be otherwife unavoid- 
ably involved. This refolution was communicated by the 
emperor to Gerafimus the patriarch, and by him fcan- 
daloufly betrayed to the prince, who thereupon fled with his 
accomplices and partizans the very night he was to have been 
The young apprehended, and efcaped to Adrianople. The emperor, 
prince, makes upon the firft notice of his flight, caufed him to be declared 
fcisefcape. a pu bli c enemy, profcribed all his adherents, and obliged the 
inhabitans of Conftantinople, whofe fidelity he fufpecled, to 
renew their oath of allegiance. On the other hand, the 
prince, arriving at Adrianople,was there acknowledged for 
And openly emperor by Syrgiannes, Cantacuzenus, and the other officers, 
revolts. who commanded the troops quartered in Thrace j fo that, 
finding himfelf in a few days at the head of a confiderable 
army, he detached a flrong bodv of horfe and foot to at- 
tempt, under the conduct of Syrgiannes, Conftantinople 
itfelf, before the citizens could put themfelves in a pofture 
of defence. The emperor, alarmed at their approach, dif- 
patched Theoleptus, bifhop of Philadelphia, with other per- 
sons of diftinclion, to the younp; prince, then encamped at 
Oreftias, with propofals for an accommodation ; which, after 
a warm and long debate, was concluded on the following 
Th"rmn?ror terms ; that the empire fhould be divided, and the prince 
oY:.~o to h ave Thrace, from Chriftopolis to Rhegium, and the fuburbs 
rm>ir^ with °f Conftantinople, forhisfliare] that his followers mould enjoy, 
h.m. without 
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without moleftation, the lands and honours he had conferred 
upon them ; and that, on the other hand, the emperor mould 
retain Conftantinople, with all the cities and iflandsin the eaft, 
and in the weft the whole country lying between Chriftopolis 
and Dyrrhachium c . In the mean time, the Turks, taking 
advantage of thefe interline broils, enlarged their dominions 
in Afia, and reduced moft places on the Meander, and 
among the reft the ftrong and important city of Prufa in 
Bithynia. Othoman had Tome years before attempted to take 
it by ftorm ; but being repulfed with great lofs, he had built 
two ftrong caftles at a fmall diftance from the city, and left 
in them numerous garrifons, under the command of two of 
his beft generals, A&emur and Balabanzuch, who, by cut- 
ting off all communication between the place and the neigh- 
bouring country, reduced the inhabitants and the garrifon to 
fuch ftreights, that great numbers of them dying for want of 
neceffarics, the reft, defpairing of relief, were in the end 
obliged to capitulate, and fubmit to Orchanes, the fon of J^^JJl 
Othoman, who was then indifpofed, on the following terms ; ; 
that the inhabitants and garrifon fhould be allowed to retire 
unmolefted whither they pleafed, and to take with them all 
the effects they could carry on their backs. Thefe two arti- 
cles were faithfully obferved by Orchanes, who, entering 
Prufa, took pofleffion of that important place in the year 
1327, and, upon the death of his father Othoman, chofeit 
for the feat of the Turkifh empire. To return to Andro- ^ e j™ peror 
nicus : the agreement between him and his grandfon was grandfon fall 
but Ihort-lived ; for Syrgiannes, who had firft advifed the cut anew, 
young prince to revolt, not thinking his fervices fufficiently 
rewarded, wrote letters full of fubmiflion to the emperor, 
and, upon promifc of impunity, withdrew privately from 
the army in Thrace, and repaired to Conftantinople, where 
he incenfed the emperor againft his grandfon to fuch a de- And rome ^ 
gree, that the war was renewed on both fides. Conftantine, an open 
the emperor's fon, was fent with a confiderable army to ru ?ture. 
ThelTalonica, to take upon him there the government of 
ft/Tacedon, and to invade from thence the territories lately 
yielded to the prince, while Syrgiannes, at the head of a 
body of Turks, who had entered into the emperor's fervice, 
reduced that part of Thrace, which lay next to Conftanti- 
nople. Againft Syrgiannes the .prince difpatched Synadcnus, 
an officer of great reputation in war ; bur marched in perfon 
againft his uncle Conftantine, being highly provoked againft: 
him for having feized on his mother Xene, and fent her pri- 
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foner to Conftantinople. Conftantine gained feveral advan- 
tages over him \ which reduced him to great freights : bu 
the prince having caufed a report to be fpread abroad, thai 
his grandfather was dead, Conftantine was fo alarmed at that 
unexpected news, to which he gave entire credit, that he 
retired in the utmoft confirmation to ThefTalonica. He had 
not been long in that city, when he was informed, that the 
emperor was alive ; and foon after received letters from him 
with orders to apprehend twenty-five of the chief citizens' 
fufpe&ed of maintaining a private correfpondence with the 
prince, and fend them in chains to Conftantinople. The 
letters were delivered to Conftantine with the utmoft fecrecv; 
but the citizens ncvcrthelefs, receiving timely intimation of 
the danger that threatened them, ftirred up the populace- 
who, feizing on Conftantine, delivered htm up to his ne- 
phew, by whom he was kept clofely confined as long as he 
lived. At the fame time, the Turks under Syrgiannes, quit- 
ting the emperor's fervice, retired home ; which obliged 
that general to return in great hafte to Conftantinople. Upon 
his retreat, Synadenus reduced feveral places in Thrace, and 
threatened with a fiege the imperial city itfelf ; which fo 
alarmed the emperor, that he releafed Xene, and fent her to 
her fon, then encamped at Rhegium, with propofals for an 
accommodation ; which were readily embraced by the prince, 
the emperor promifing to take him for his collegue in the 
The peace empire, and to caufe him to be fojemnly crowned, with his 
renewed. wife Ann of Savoy, whom he had lately married upon the 
death of Irene his firft wife. The ceremony was accordingly 
performed in the church of St. Sophia with the utmoft mag- 
nificence 5 but the prince, prompted by his ambition, and 
impatient of a collegue, refolved foon after to remove his 
aged grandfather, that he might reign without contreul. 
With this view he entered into an alliance with Michael 
prince of Bulgaria, his brother-in-law, who was to make a 
diverfion in Servia, if the prince of that country fhould 
move, as it was fufpefted he would do, to the afliftance of 
the emperor. After this, the prince, withdrawing privately 
They dif- from Conftantinople, feized on the public revenue in Thrace; 
agree again. 0 f which the emperor receiving intelligence, refufed to admit 
him on his return into the imperial city, ordering at the fame 
time his lieutenants in Macedon and the neighbouring pro* 
vinces to act againft him, as a public enemy. The prince, 
in the mean time, by pretending a great readinefs to comply 
in anv thing reaf.nahle with the emperor, gained the ani- 
ons of the people to fuch a degree, that they could fcarcc be 
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retrained in Cortftarttinople itfelf, from openly declaring in 
his favour. Hereupon the emperor, to eftrange from him the 
minds of the multitude, having fummonea the patriarch and 
the chief of the clergy, ordered them to declare him unwor» 
thy of the empire, and exclude him from the communion of 
the faithful. To this moft of them confented, and agreed 
that his name mould be omitted in the public prayers of the 
church j but the patriarch and fome others, who privately fa- 
voured him, fummoning the people together, pronounced 
fentence of excommunication againft fuch as mould prefume 
to omit the name of the young prince in their public prayers; 
which provoked the emperor to fuch a degree, that he caufed 
the patriarch to be depofed, and confined him to the monaftery 
of Mangana. The prince, who was then at Rhegiurhy be- 
ing informed of what had pafied in the metropolis, approached 
it with thirteen hundred chofen men, and leaving his army at 
fome diftance, rode up, with Cantacuzenus and a guard of 
thirty foldiers, to one of the gates, defiring to be admitted, 
and allowed to confer with his grandfather. The emperor, 
acquainted with his demand by Phocas Maroles, who com- 
manded the guards on the walls, fent him by the fame officer 
orders to retire forthwith, without attempting to debauch his 
fubje&s, on pain of being treated as a public enemy ; nay, 
fome reviled him from the walls with mofl bitter language ; 
upon which the young prince, after having folemnly declared, 
that he defired nothing fo much as to b§ reconciled to his 
grandfather, whom he charged with all the calamities that 
were to follow, retired to Selymbria, and from thence into Ma- The prln c « 
cedon, where he took, almoft, without oppofition, fcveral °" c fe " 
cafties and ftrong-holds i and then marched to Theflalonica, hMacSoi, 
being invited thither by his friends, who, at his approach, 
opened the gates to him, and joined him in reducing th§ ci- 
tadel, which made a vigorous refiftance, but was in the end 
obliged to fubmit, the prince having furprifed and cut off a 
body of three hundred chofen men, fent by the emperor to 
reinforce the garrifon. The emperor, alarmed at the pro- 
grefs of his grandfon's arms, applied to the king of Bulgaria 
for afliftance, who immediately difpatched a confiderable body 
of forces to his relief ; but the prince, having in the mean 
time defeated the emperor's army on the banks of the Melanes, 
advanced with long marches to Conftantinople. However, 
three thoufand Bulgarian horfe reached the imperial city before 
him, to the great joy of the emperor, who neverthelefs, 
diftrufting foreign troops, from whom the empire had already 
Offered unfpeakable calamities, admitted only their com- 
Vol. XVI. M m ' roandcr 
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mander in chief and a fmall number of officers into the city, 
affigning to the reft quarters in the fuburbs. As this gave 
the prince, who arrived foon after, an oppostunity of con- 
ferring with them, he, by rich prcfents to their generals, 
prevailed upon them to return to their own country. The 
Bulgarians being thus removed, the prince prepared for the 
fiege of Conftantinople ; but in the mean time, two of the 
foldiers, who were appointed to guard the walls, coming to 
the prince in the dead of the night, offered to betray the city 
into his hands ; and accordingly, being encouraged by him 
with the promife of a reward anfwerable to that impor- 
tant fervice, they returned into the city undifcovered } 
and the following night, while the reft of the guard were 
intoxicated with wine, with which they had fupplied them in 
great plenty, they drew up by ladders of ropes about eighteen 
The city ef men, 'who, breaking open that which was called the Ro» 
Conform- man gate, opened an entrance for the young prince and his 
nepk betray- w i 10 j e armv# When day appeared, the inhabitants were fo 
cd to him. ^ j- rom making anv oppofition, that, on the contrary, with 
loud acclamations they faluted young Andronicus emperor. 
Gregoras, tho' greatly biafied in favour of the old emperor, 
and not a little prejudiced againft young Andronicus, tells us, 
that the prince, afcribing the fuccefs that had attended his 
arms ever fince the beginning of the war to Heaven, upon 
his entering the city, iflued orders, forbidding on pain of 
death any of his officers or foldiers to offer the leaft affront or 
injury to the emperor his grand-father. The fame writer 
adds, that he went immediately to wait on the emperor in 
SilaSfthl P e: ' fon ' and was arreted with the fpeech, which the un- 
ite ercpaor. fortunate prince made him, that falling at his feet, he ten- 
derly embraced j and, with words full of duty and refpeft, 
endeavoured to comfort the emperor in his greateft diftrefs. 
After this, he returned folemn thanks to Heaven, for having 
thus put an end to the war almoft without bloodfhed ; and 
then, repairing to the monaftery of Mangana, he recon- 
ducted the patriarch in a kind of triumph to the church, and 
reftored him to his former dignity d . Young Andronicus, 
now matter of the imperial city, and univerfally acknowledg- 
ed and obeyed as emperor, fuffered his grandfather to conti- 
Y^oijtk nue in the palace, and wear the eniigns of majefty} but 
i-rived of all would not allow him the lcaft fhare in the adminiftration, 
power. w hkh he took entirely into his own hands, governing with 
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an abfolute fway, without fo much as confulting the aged em- 
peror in what related to public affairs. He allowed him year- 
ly twenty-four thoufand pieces of gold for his maintenance, 
and the imperial palace for his habitation, while he himfelf 
refided in that of the defpot Demetrius. He granted a ge- 
neral pardon to all thofe who had adhered to his grandfather, 
and even preferred fome of his chief favourites to theifirft em- 
ployments in the flate «. 

In the very beginning of his reign, the king of Bulgaria, Andronicui 
entering Thrace at the head of a numerous army, confuting llu 
partly of Bulgarians, and partly of Scythians, plundered feve- 
ral cities, and laid wafte the whole country. Andronicus, H?J ^ 
having with incredible expedition drawn together a confide- with the 
rable army, appeared unexpectedly at Byzium, in the neigh- Bulgarian, 
bourhood ef which city the king of Bulgaria lay encamped. His 
fudden arrival {truck the enemy with fuch terror, that the 
following night they decamped, and fled back into their own 
country, leaving behind them great part of the booty. An- 
dronicus purfued them, and carrying the war into Bulgaria, 
ravaged the country far and near, deftroying all with fire and 
fword, till the king, not daring to venture an engagement, 
tho* at the head of a very powerful and numerous army, fent 
embafladors to fue for a peace; which, after feveral conferen- 
ces, was concluded upon terms highly honourable to An- 
dronicus. After this, the two princes had an interview on 
horfeback, when they confirmed the treaty, and renewed 
their antient friend fhip, which they agreed to cultivate by 
meeting yearly in fuch places as mould be moft convenient 
for both f . The emperor, having nothing to fear from that 
quarter, turned his arms againft the Turks, who, taking 
the advantage of domeftic quarrels among the Greek princes, 
had greatly enlarged their dominions in Afia. Othoman, 
whom we may juftly ftyle the founder of the Turkifh em- 
pire, being lately dead, the emperor laid hold of that oppor- 
tunity to recover feveral places, which that warlike prince 
had reduced, and among the reft the famous city of Nice, He recavert 
with a ftrong caftle on the Sangarius, which commanded the Ni«e and 
panes leading into Bithynia, This caftle, however, was °} her f^sm . 
foon after retaken by Urchan or Orchanes, fon and fucceflbr 
ofOthoman, who, having happily fettled his affairs at home, 
raifed a formidable army, and entering Bithynia as foon as 
the emperor had left that country, made himfelf mafter of 
feveral places there, and at laft fat down before Nice. The 
M m 2 emperor, 
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emperor, who was then at Conftantinople, leaving the im- 
perial city, haftened back into Afia ; and advancing as far it 
Philocrene, encamped there at a fmall diftance from the 
Turks ; who, after having harraffed his men with frequent 
fkirmifhes, and fudden onfets, fell upon him at length with 
their whole army* Hereupon a battle enfued, in which 
By whom he hoth fides behaved with great bravery and refolution ; but in 
it in the end the end, the emperor being wounded in the foot with an ar« 
defeated. row an< j 0 biig e( j ( 0 withdraw, his troops, no longer animat- 
ed with his example, retired in the utmoft confufion to their 
camp. As the emperor had removed to Philocrene , to have 
his wound dreffed there, a report was fpread in the camp, 
that he was killed ; which fo difheartened his men, that 
they betook themfelves to a precipitous flight, leaving their 
camp, arms, and baggage, to the enemy, who, after hav- 
ing purfued them for fome time with great fiaughter, feized 
on the rich booty which they had left, and amongft other 
things, on all the emperor's plate and furniture. Androni- 
cus, quite defpirited at this misfortune, returned to Conftan- 
tinople, while the Turks, having now no enemy to controul 
them, made themfelves mailers of all the maritime towns in 
TheTnika Bithynta, and in the end of Nice itfelf, by the following 
»cumri\j(t ftratagem : Andronicus, in leaving Afia, had promifed to 
reinforce the garrifon of Nice with a thoufand horfe} Or- 
chancs, being informed of this, armed the like number of his 
own men after the Roman manner, and marching with them 
in perfon through by-ways into the road leading from Con- 
ftantinople, difpatched three hundred more, armed like 
Turks, to ravage the country within view of the city. As 
he approached the place, he pretended all on a fudden to 
have difcovered the enemy j and leading bis men againft the 
foragers, put them to flight, and recovered the booty. As 
this was done in the fight of the citizens, who from the 
walls beheld the whole, the pretended Romans, were receiv- 
ed with great joy by the inhabitants ; but the gates were 
no fooner opened, than they fell fword in hand upon the 
guard, and being joined by the three hundred, who were re- 
turned from their pretended flight, they cut the garrifon in 
pieces, and made themfelves mafters of the city. After this, 
A«.-HaJce Orchancs, leading his men to the fea-fide, laid fiege to A- 
"Nilal!^ bydusj which was betrayed to him by the governor's daugh- 
ter, while his two fons", Solyman and Amurath, reduced 
fcveral other important places in Afia, and among the reft 
the antieat city of Nicomedia. As the emperor was at this 
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time (eked with a dangerous malady, in which his life was 
defpaired of, the court was in too great a confufion to think 
of the proper meafures for putting a flop to the conquefts of 
the Turks in Afia. Such as had been inftrumental in the 
late revolution could not reflect, without dread and horror, 
on the condition to which they muft inevitably be reduced, if 
the young emperor (hould die, and his grandfather be reftored 
to his power and authority. This confideration prompted 
Cantacuzenus and fome others, if Gregoras is to be credited, 
to refolve on the old emperor's death ; but this refolution AndronictM 
being generally difapproved, they all agreed at laft to confine the elder 
him to a monaftery, and force him to take the monaftic ha- ^ftty,* 
bit, and exchange the name of Andronicus for that of Anto- wh-re he 
ny ; which was done accordingly. Thus Gregoras But dics - 
Cantacuzenus tells us, that the old emperor, apprehending a 
more fevere ufage from his enemies, if his grandfon fhould 
die, retired to a monaftery of his own accord, and, taking 
the monaftic habit, continued there unmolefted to his death, 
which happened two year? after, that is, in 1332, he being 
then in the feventy-fecond year of his age h . Young Andro- 
nicus intended, during his malady, to reftore the crown to his 
grandfather ; but, upon his recovery, he fuffered him to 
continue in the monaftery, retaining the whole power to 
himfelf. In tht mean time, the Turks purfued their con- 
quefts in Afia, and threatened Europe itfelf with an invafion. 
As the emperor was no- ways in a condition to oppofe fo pow- 
erful and formidable an enemy, he was perfuaded by Canta- 
cuzenus to conclude a difhonourable peace with them, in vir- 
tue of which they were to hold all the places and countries 
they had conquered in A^a, and fufFer the Romans peaceably 
to enjoy what they had not yet wrefted from them. Not long 
after the inhabitants of Theflaly revolting, the emperor 
sn arched againft them in perfon ; but while he was employ- 
ed in reducing them, the Turks, who obferved the peace 
no longer than it fuited their intereft, pafled over into Eu- 
rope ; and having ravaged the fea-coaft, repafied the ftreights 
with an immenfe booty, and a great number of captives. 
Andronicus died foon after, in the forty-fifth year of his age, 
the thirteenth of his reign, reckoning from the time he de- ° 
pofed his grandfather, and 1 341ft of the chriftian * ra. Can- 
tacuzenus, in the hiftory he has left us, endeavours to jufti- 
fy his conduct towards his grandfather. Tho' the old empe- 
ror defigned, as that writer pretends, to have excluded him 
M m 3 from 
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from the fucceflion, it was no more than the debauched life he 
then led well deferved. Gregoras, on the other hand, lays 
the whole blame on young Andronicus, and will not al- 
low that the old emperor, gave his grandfon the leaft 
provocation. All the diforders in the ftate were owing, 
according to him, to the unbounded ambition of the 
youth, and the evil counfels of Cantacuzenus and his fa- 
vourites. But, after all, we cannot help concluding, that if 
the grandfather was to blame, the grandfon was altogether 
inexcufeable. Andronicus the younger left two fons, John 
and Manuel, of whom the eldeft was, upon his father's 
John Pal*- death, declared emperor ; but as he was then only nine years 
oiogus. j 0 j ln Cantacuzenus was appointed his guardian, and 

protector of the empire, during his minority. Cantacu- 
zenus governed with great equity and moderation, took par- 
ticular care of the education of the young prince and his 
brother, provided, as far as the weak condition of the em- 
pire would allow him, for the fecurity of the provinces j 
and in (hort, omitted nothing that could be expected from a 
Th han* n " ^^^5 zea ^ ous 3 and difinterefled minifter. But as he had 
enemy to been declared guardian, to the young prince againft the will 
Cantacaze- and approbation of John the patriarch, who thought that 
"oun °^ ce belonged to him, and claimed a mare in the adminiftra- 
prince's tion, the ambitious prelate did all that lay in his power to 
guardian. render him fufpe&ed to the emprefs Anne, reprefenting him 
as one who had nothing lefs in view than the imperial digni- 
ty. As the patriarch was in great credit with the emprefs, 
Cantacuzenus, apprehending he might in the end gain the 
attendant over her to his utter ruin, was for refigning his 
charge, and earneftly preffed the emprefs for leave to retire ; 
but Irie refufing to comply with his requeft, and alluring 
him, that me was fully convinced of his integrity, andcon- 
fequently determined to fhut her ears againft the unjuft ca- 
lumnies and malicious informations of his enemies, be was 
prevailed upon to continue in the adminiftration. However, 
the patriarch, and his faction at court, which was very pow- 
erful, by continually alarming the princefs with the dangers 
fhe was to apprehend from the protector, and mifconftruing 
all his actions, prevailed upon her at length to take iuch 
meafurcs, as involved the empire in a civil war ; for giving 
entire credit to the malicious infmuations of the patriarch, 
who conjured her with tears in his eyes to provide for her 
own fafety and that of her children, againft the wicked de- 
iigns of the protedor, (he begaa to look upon him as anene- 
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my to herfelf and her family ; and having caufed fome of his 
friends and relations to be apprthended, while he was abfent 
atDidymothieum, me fent him orders to refign his office 
forthwith, and retire to a private life ; which he refufing to 
do, till he had an opportunity of juftifying his conduct, and 
convincing the world of his innocency, the emprefs, at the 
inftigation of the patriarch, declared him a public enemy and 
traitor. Cantacuzenus, now apprifed, that his enemies aim- J^"^^ 
cd at nothing lefs than his utter deftru&ion, thought it a pu bii« 
high time to provide for his own fafety. Being then at the **mj» 
head of a powerful army, which he had raifed to oppofe the 
Servians, who, upon the emperor's death, had broken into 
the empire, and having with him feveral perfons of the 
greateft authority in the empire, who all itdvifed him to af- 
fume the purple, as the only means of defeating the defigns 
of his enemies, he hearkened to their advice, and fuftered 
himfelf to be proclaimed emperor at Didymothicum in 1342, n ea fl- U mes 
the fecond year of his adminiftration. When news of his the purple, 
revolt was brought to Conftantinople, his mother and the 
reft of his friends and relations in the city were immediately 
apprehended, and thrown into prifon, his eftate was Confif- 
cated, and troops levied to fupprefs the rebellion in its birth. 
Thus Cantacuzenus himfelf in his hiftory/ ; and with him 
moft other hiftorians agree, laying the whole blame on the 
patriarch and his faction, who, in a manner, forced the per- 
secuted minifter to take arms in his own defence. Having 
thus aflumed the purple, he acquainted the nobility and fol- 
diery in a long fpeech with the motives that had prompted 
him to take that ftep, which, he faid, the malice of his 
enemies had rendered neceiTary. He then gave leave to all 
thofe, whofe friends and relations were at Conftantinople, to 
depart, left, by continuing with him, they mould occafion 
the ruin of their innocent friends. The reft of the army de- 
claring themfelves ready to ftand by him to the laft, he ad^ 
vanced to Adrianople, the inhabitants of which city had 
feized on all thofe whom they fufpe&ed to favour him, and 
/ent them in chains to Conftantinople. On his march he was 
informed, that a numerous body of Bulgarians were advan- 
cing to join the imperial troops, and fall upon him with their 
united forces. This obliged him to lay afide the defign he 
had formed againft Adrianople, and retire to the fea-fide, 
that he might with more eafe receive fupplies from the 
Turks in Afia, with whom he had entered into an alliance, 
M m 4 upo/i 
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upon his firft aflTuming the imperial dignity, Tho' they of- 
Fered him large fupplies, yet he did not "think fit to accept 
them, till he had tried all poflible means for bringing about an 
accommodation. With this view he wrote to the patriarch, 
exhorting him to peace and concord ; but the mefTenger who 
brought the letters was fejzed, and thrown into prifon, Can- 
His offers ^cuzenus was declared anew a public enemy, and fuch of 
fur*3°pcace his relations, as had not the good luck to make their efcapc, 
rejc&ed. were treated with the utmoft cruelty. His mother wasde- 
H « mother ^ vere< * U P t0 Apocaucus, his moft inveterate enemy, who 
f ufed with treated her with the utmoft barbarity, telling her fometime^ 
greitcrueiry. that her fon*was taken prifoner ; at others, that he was kil- 
led in an engagement, and his head was brought to Conftan- 
tinople. Her concern and the cruel ufage fhe met with, 
having thrown her into a violent fever, Apacaucus would 
fiiffer no phyfician to attend her, till the emprefs, hearing 
the danger fhe was in, and pitying her condition, recom- 
mended her to her ov/n phyficians, who neverthelefs were 
not admitted by the patriarch and Apocaucus to vifit her, till 
they had folemnly fworn not to adminifter any remedy toher 
that might relieve her. Being thus deftitute of all help, and 
daily infulted by her enemies, ihe died foon after, to the 
great grief of the emprefs, who, being informed of the un- 
{peakable miferies me had undergone, and on that account 
highly provoked againft the patriarch and Apocaucus, obliged 
them to fend deputies to Cantacuzenus with overtures for an 
accommodation ; but the deputies, who were their creatures, 
returning, told the emprefs, that Cantacuzenus would hearken 
to no terms ; that he was obftinately bent upon war, and de« 
"termined not to lay down his arms, till he had accomplHhed 
the ruin of her two fons and the whole imperial family. A 
war being therefore refolved on, Andronicus and Thomas 
Palseologi were appointed to command the land-forces, which 
were to march into Thrace, of which country moft cities 
had declared for Cantacuzenus. At the fame time a fleet, 
confining of fixty galleys, was equipped, to prevent the 
Turks from fupplying the enemy with men or provisions. Of 
this fleet Apocaucus took upon himfelf the command j and 
having driven back the Turks, attempting to crofs the 
freights and fuccour their ally, reduced Cantacuzenus, who 
was at the fame time warmly prefled by the land-forces un- 
der the conduct of the two above-mentioned Palaelogoli, to 
fuch {freights, that he was forced to quit Thrace and take 
r«fugc in the dominions of Crales, prince of Moefia, who 

received 
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received him with the greateft demonftrations of efteem and 

affe&ion, and fent him back at the head of a powerful army ? 

with which he gained feveral confiderable advantages over 

the emperor's forces, and made himfelf mafter of the greatr 

er part of Thrace. Hereupon his enemies, finding they HJscJwnicg 

could not fupprefs him by force, had recourfe to treachery, 

atct-mpt to 

and, with mighty promifes, prevailed upon one MonomaT poKon him. 
chus to try whether he could difpatch him with poifon. Ac- 
cordingly Monomachus, repairing to his camp at Selymbria, 
the better to compafs his wicked purpofe, owned the errancf 
on which he was come ; but pretending to be touched with 
remorfe, he fell down at his feet, and delivered to him the 
poifon, which he was to have adminiftered, Cantacuzenus 
received him in a moft obliging manner, loaded him with 
prefents, and taking him into his favour, repofed fo great a 
truft in him, that the traitor would have foon found an op- 
portunity of putting his defign in execution, without incur? 
ring the leaft fufpicion, had not Cantacuzenus been privately 
warned by his friends at Con£antinop!e to be upotl his guard. 
In the mean time Cantacuzenus, having made himfelf maf- 
ter of all Macedon and Thrace, approached the imperial 
city, with a defign to reduce it, either by force or famine $ 
but he had not been long before it, when feveral citizens, 
apprehending the calamities attending a long (lege, refolved 
to prevent them, by admitting him privately into the city. 
Accordingly, having firft acquainted him with their defign, 
they fell in the night upon the guards, and making them- 
felves mafters of one of the gates, admitted him and the 
whole army, faluting him, as he entered, with the title of H.-istwenrei 
emperor. They were joined by the generality of the peo- int0 Con ~ 
ple ? who, flocking from all quarters of the city, attended ftantino ? lct 
him with loud fhouts to the forum. As for the cmprefs, (he 
continued in the palace, which fhe feemed determined to de- 
fend to the laft extremity, having a confiderable body of 
troops at her devotion s but the young emperor earneftly 
entreating her not to expofe both herfelf and him to the fury 
of the incenfed multitude, me was in the end prevailed upon 
to hearken to an accommodation j which was happily brought 
about upon the following terms ; viz. that Cantacuzenus 
(hould be declared collegue to the young prince, and have the 
fole adminiftration of aflairsfor the fpaceof ten years, Pakeo- 
logus being then but fifteen ; that afterwards they mould both 
reign with equal power and authority; and that an ad of obli- 
vion (hould pafs on both fides. This agreement beingfigned and 
fivorn to by Cantacuzenus, Pateologus, and the emprefs Ann, f^™™* 4 

on 
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on the eighth of February 1347, the new emperor was re- 
ceived the fame day into the palace, and foon after crownec 
with the ufual folemnity by Ifidore, the new patriarch of Con- 
ftantinople, John his predeceffor being depofed, and fent 
into banifhment That the union between the two prince* 
might be better fettled and more bailing, Cantacuzenus gave 
his daughter Helena in marriage to young Palaeologus, and 
eaufed her to be likewife crowned, and acknowledged em- 
prefs by the nobility and people k . As Cantacuzenus had 
been powerfully affifted by Orchanes the Turkifh fultan, 
who had even married his daughter, he could not help enter, 
taining a friendly correfpondence with that prince ; which 
gave great offence to the clergy and fome zealous chriftians, 
who, by exclaiming againft fo flricT: an alliance and intimacy 
between a chriftian and a Mohammedan prince, eftranged ty 
degrees the minds. of the multitude from Cantacuzenus; 
which proved very prejudicial to his affairs. However, he 
with yesT governed the empire for the fpace of ten years with fuch 
equity and equity and moderation, that even his moft inveterate enemies 
moOiT.it ion. ^ 0Xl \^ ] a y nothing to his charge. Inthefixth year of his adr 
miniftration, the Genoefe of Galata, who were become 
very powerful, provoked at the emperor's refufmg them leave 
to enlarge their city, fet fire to feveral buildings in the fuburbs 
of Conftantinople, feized on all the emperor's mips then 
riding in the harbour, and made open war on the empire, 
in which they gained feveral advantages at fea, and made 
themfelves matters of fome iflands in the Archipelago, which 
the emperor was obliged to yield to them. When Palaeo- 
logus came to govern jointly with him, Cralcs king of the 
Servians, highly provoked againft Cantacuzenus, for having 
obliged him to rcftore fome cities, which he had feized 
during the late troubles, gained over with rich prefents feve- 
ral perfons of diftinclion, who, by infinuating to the young 
emperor, that Cantacuzenus defined to confine him to 1 
monaftery, to ufurp the whole power, and tranfmit the fove- 
reignty to his pofterity, raifed a diffidence between the two 
princes, which foon after broke out into an open war, Pa- 
brtika out lseologus being on one hand aftifted by Crales king of Servia 
Utu-i-n the and Alexander prince of Bulgaria ; and Cantacuzenus on the 
•*-o . rinccs. pther han(1 l>y Orchanes the Turkifh fultan. In a battle 
which was fought in Thrace, the young emperor's army 
was utterly defeated, and lie himfelf obliged to take refuge 

|h Conftantinople, all the other dries in Thrace having open- 
ed 
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ed their gates to the conqueror. However, not long after, 
a peace was concluded between the two princes ; which was 
no fooner figned, than Cantacuzenus* devefting himfelf, by 
a voluntary refignation, of all his pov/er, retired to the mo- mis reiigns, 
naftery of Mangana, and there tock the monaftic habit. ^^ the 
But his fon Matthew, whom he had fome time before decla- ™ a °bi J, c 
red emperor, purfued the war, and feized on feveral cities in 
Thrace, and among the reft on Adrianople. Againft him 
Palseologus marched in perfon ; and having utterly defeated 
his army, tho' reinforced before the battle with five thou- 
fand Turks fent by Orchanes, obliged him to quit the field, 
and take refuge in one of his ftrong-holds ; whence while he 
was making his efcape at the approach of the emperor's army, 
he was feized by one Boienas, and delivered up to Palseolo- 
gus, who, upon his renouncing all claim to the empire, re-' 
ftored him to his liberty K 

During tbefe civil commotions, the Turks, under the 
conduct of Solyman, the fon, or, as others will have it, the 
brother of Orchanes, pafled the Hellefpont, and having 
feized on a ftrong caftle called Coiridocuftron, marched from 
thence againft Gallipolis, which Solyman took, after having 
defeated the governor of the place, who came out with the 
garrifon to offer him battle. Thus the Turks, having redu- 
ced all Afia, firft fettled in Europe, where they have conti- 
nued ever fince. This happened in the year 1357, Orcha- 
nes dying foon after, Amurath his fon and fucceflbr purfued J^^"^ 1 
the conquefts, which Solyman had begun ; and having made J Europe, 
himfelf mafter of feveral ftrong-holds in Thrace, laid fiege 
at length to Adrianople, which was forced to fubmit, the They take 
emperor not being in a condition to make head againft fo Addan °r le - 
powerful an enemy. Amurath, having in a fliort time ma- 
ttered all Thrace, made Adrianople the feat of his empire 
in Europe, as the moft proper place for the enlarging his 
dominions, and extending his conquefts to Greece and the 
neighbouring provinces. In the mean time, Andronicus, 
the emperor's eldeft fon, having confpired againft his father, 
Was by his orders deprived of his fight, and kept under clefe 
confinement. Ducas the hiftorian tells us, that Andronicus 
and Cuntuzes, Amurath's younger fon, having contracted 
an intimate friendftiip, confpired the death of their lathers, 
binding themfelves by mutual oaths to live in amity and 
fnendfhip, when the one fhould be emperor, and the other 
fukan. The fame writer adds, that the confpiracy being 

discovered 
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difcovered to Amurath, he ordered his own fon's eyes to bfl 
pulled out, and required the emperor to inflift the fame 
punifhment on his fon, threatening him with a war, if he 
refufed to comply. The emperor, dreading the power of 
the ful tan, caufeu the eyes both of his fon and grandfon, who 
was yet an infant, to be pulled out, declaring at the fami 
time his fccond fon Manuel his collegue in the empire. An- 
dronieus, however, after two years confinement, made hij 
efcape, being favoured therein by the Genoefe of Galata, 
with whofc afliftance he made war upon his father ; and be- 
The emptor m g admitted into Conftantinople, he caufed himfelf to be 
the throne" proclaimed emperor ; and having got his father and two bro* 
byt>:ij"(n, thers, Manuel and Theodorus, into his power, he confined 
and rcftored. them to the fame prifon in which he had been detained ; but 
they having likewife, after two years, made their efcape, 
Andronicus, dreading the calamities of a civil war, while 
the Turks wtc ready to fall upon the few countries that 
were ftill left to the empire, reftored his father and brother 
to the throne, who thereupon gave him Selymbria, and fe- 
veral other places in that neighbourhood m . In the mean 
time Amurath, the Turkim fultan being treacheroufly (lain, 
his fon Bajazet fucceeded him in his dominions ; and purfu- 
ing the conquefts which had been fo fucsefsfully carried on 
by his predeceflbrs in Eux'ope, made himfelf mafter of Thef- 
Mm^efts in Macedon, Phocis, Peloponnefus, Myfia, and Bulga- 
lurije. * ria, driving out the defpots, or petty princes, who held thofe 
countries. Elated with his frequent victories, he began to 
look upon the Greek emperor, to whom nothing was now 
left but Conftantinople and the neighbouring country, as hit 
vaftal, and accordingly fent him an arrogant and haughtymef- 
fage, requiring, or rather commanding, him to pay him a yearly 
tribute, and fend him his fon Manuel, to attend him in his 
military expeditions. With this diftionourablc demand the 
emperor was obliged to comply, being no- ways in a con- 
dition to oppofe fo powerful and formidable an enemy. The 
John Pu'se- unhappy prince died foon after, that is, in 1392, the thirty- 
ciogur (•>_?. feventh of his reign, leaving no fon behind him but Manuel, 
the other two, Andronicus and Theodore, being dead fome 
Masucj. t j me k e j- ore# Manuel, who was then in Bajazet's court, 
hearing of his father's death, haftened to Conftantinople, 
without taking his leave of the fultan, or acquainting^ 1111 
with the motives of his fudden departure ; which Bajazet 
highly refenting, punuhed the officers who had fufFered hu» 
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to cfcape with the utmoft fcvcrity ; and paffing with great 
expedition out of Bithynia, where he then was, into Thrace, 
deftroyed with fire and fword the country adjoining to Con- 
ftantinople, and, after having" reduced the neighbouring 
towns, invefted the imperial city itfelf both by fea and land. 
In this extremity Manuel had recourfe to the weftern princes, beT e g«c<». 
who having raifed an army 130,000 ftrong, fent it to his fiantinopk. 
relief, under the conduct of Sigifmund king of Hungary and 
John count of Nevers, The weftem troops were at firft 
attended with good fuccefs ; for entering the countries lately 
fubdued by the fultan, they recovered Widin, and feveral other 
places of great importance in Bulgaria, and invefted Nico- 
polis. Hereupon Bajazet, raifmg the fiege of Conftanti- 
nople, marched, with all the forces he could aflemble, to 
relieve the place. Upon his approach, Sigifmund, leaving 
part of the army to purfue the fiege, marched with the reft 
to meet the enemy. Hereupon an engagement enfued, in 
which great numbers fell on both fides, and the victory con- 
tinued long doubtful. At length, the French cavalry having 
difmounted to fight on foot, the reft of the army obferving 
the horfes without their riders, and concluding from thence 
they were all cut in pieces, began to give ground, and retire 
to their camp. This gave new courage and vigour to the 
enemy, who making an utmoft effort, and charging the 
chriftians in their retreat with incredible fury, broke their 
ranks, and obliged them to fly in great confufion. The 
Turks purfued them to their camp, which they took with 
all their baggage, and an incredible number of prifoners, ar my oY* 
among whom was the conut of Nevers, and three hundred 130,000 
officers of diftin&ion, who were all, except the count him- 
felf and five more, put to death in Bajazet's prefence, after 
having been infulted by him in a moft outrageous manner. 
As for Sigifmund, he had the good luck to make his efcape, 
and crofling the Danube in a fmall boat, to get fafe to his 
own dominions. This memorable battle, in which 20, 000 
chriftians were (lain, and a far greater number taken prifo- 
ners, was fought in the ftcond year of Manuel's reign, 
and 1393d of the chriftian aera n . After this vi&ory, Bajazet 
returned to the fiege of Conftantinople ; but finding the citi- 
zens determined to defend themfelves to the laft extremity, he 
applied to John the fon of Andronicus, to whom, as we have 
obferved above, the emperor had yielded the town of Selymbria. 
With him he entered into a private agreement, in virtue of 
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which Bajazet was to place him upon the throne, to which hi 
had a juft claim, as being the Ton of Manuel's elder brother. Or 
the other hand , John was to yield the city of Conftantino- 
pie to Bajazet., and remove the imperial feat to Peloponnefus 
which the fultan promifed to relinquifh to him and his poll' 
erity. This agreement being privately figned and fworn to 
by both parti es, Bajazet difpatched deputies to the inhabitants 
of Conftantijiople, offering to withdraw his army, and ah- 
ltain from ail hoftilities, provided they would drive out Ma- 
nuel, and place his nephew John on the throne, to which 
he had an unqueftionable right. This politic propofal rent 
the whole city into two factions, fome favouring Manuel, 
and others declaring for his nephew. Of this the emperor 
being appnfed, and apprehenfive of the evils attending a civil 
difcordat fo critical a conjuncture, he acquainted his nephew, 
then in tlbe Turkifh camp, that, to deliver his fubjects from 
the calamities under which they groaned, he was ready to 
refign th e fovereignty to him, on condition he was allowed 
to depar t with his wife and children, and to convey himfelf 
by fea to whatever place he mould think fit. With this con- 
fi^nsthe 16 ' c ^ t * on J onn reac % complied, and Manuel, having received 
cmpirVto him into the city, and conducted him to the palace, em- 
his ntphtw barqued on board a galley, and fet fail for Venice, where he 
J ohn ' landed, and from thence went to the feveral courts of the 
chriftiajfl princes, to follicit aid againft the overgrown power 
of the Turks, now become formidable to all Europe. He 
was ev^ry-where received with the greateft demonftrations 
©f efteem, and promifed large fupplies, all Chriftendom be* 
ing alarmed at the late conqueft of the infidels. In the mean 
time, John being crowned with the ufual folemnity, Bajazet 
took care to put him in mind of their agreement, and prefs 
him to a fpeedy execution of the main article, which was to 
yield Conftantinople to him, and retire to Peloponnefus or 
Morea; but the citizens refufing, notwithstanding the un- 
fpeakable hardfhips they fuffered, to comply with fueh afcan- 
Conihriti- (j a l 0Lls treaty, Bajazet renewed the fiege, and alTaulted the 
CegJd by clt Y w * tn more fury than ever. When he had already reduced 
Bajazet j it to the utmoft extremity, news was brought him, that Ta- 
merlane the victorious Tartar, after having fubdued Perfia and 
the more eafcly provinces, had turned his arms againft him f 
and was preparing, with a numerous and formidable army, 
to break into Syria. Hereupon, alarmed at the danger that 
threatened him, he in great hafte raifed the fiege, and pafHng 
the Hellefpont, marched with the utmcft expedition to Pruu. 
which he had appointed the place of the general rendezvous. 
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both for his eaftern and weftern forces. From Prufa he ad- 
vanced, at the head of a very numerous and well-difciplined 
army, to meet Tamerlane, who gave him a total overthrow 
in the plains of Angoria in Galatia, on the twenty-eighth of 
July 1401, cut moil of his men in pieces, and having taken and taken 
the fultan himfelf prifoner, to punifh his exceflive pride^ priW by 
cruelty, and arrogance, fhut him up in an iron cage, againft T * merlanc ' 
which he is faid to have darned out his brains the year follow- 
ing, tho' fome afcribe his death to poifon % as we fhall relate 
more at length elfewhere. Manuel was no fooner informed 
of the overthrow and captivity of his inveterate enemy Baja- 
zet, than he returned to Conftantinople, where he was re- 
ceived with loud acclamations by the people, who being highly 
provoked againft John for his fervile compliance with the 
Turks, drove him from the throne, and reftored Manuel, 
by whom he was banifhed to the ifland of Lefoos. This great 
overthrow of the Turks had like to have occafioned the total 
diffolution of their empire, both in Europe and Afia ; for Manuel 
the five fons of Bajazct, taking arms againft each other, a ttsll<>re<u 
civil war was kindled, and continued with great fury for ten 
years together. Ifa-Zelebis, Bajazet's third fon, upon his 
father's death, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed fultan 5 but 
was foon driven from the throne by his brother Solyman, as 
was Solyman by his brother Mufa. At length Mohammed, 
Bajazet's youngeft fon, having overcome all his competitors, 
wasuniverfally acknowledged fultan, and the fole monarch of 
the Turks. The emperor Manuel in the mean time, taking 
advantage of thefe inteftine divifions, and Tiding fometimes 
with one of the competitors, and fometimes with another, 
recovered feveral provinces, which Mohammed, whom he 
had affifted againft his brother Mufa, fuffered him peaceably Manacidfcd 
to enjoy till his death, which happened in 1424, the feventy- 
fifth year of his age, and thirty-feventh of his reign p. Some 
authors write, that he refigned the empire to his fon John Pa- 
laeologus five years before his death, and retiring to a'mo- 
naftery, took the monaftic habit, with the name of Antony. 
Be that as it will, he was fucceeded by his fon John, in whofe J ohn Fi X * 
reign Amurath II. the fon and fuccehorof Mohammed, re _ ol ° SUS4 
covered all the provinces which had been feized after the death 
of Bajazet by the emperor and the other chriftian princes. 
In the beginning of his reign he laid fie^e to Conftantinople, Confhmi- 
being provoked againft the emperor for efpoufing the caufe of ; op!c , 
ammpoftor, who, pretending to be Muftapha the fon of Ba- wJhlf. 
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jazet, was acknowledged for fultan in all the provinces of the 
j u i kirti empire in Europe. The citizens defended themfelves 
wit!) great bravery; but, being handled with continual'af. 
faults, muft have in the end fubmitted, had not the emperor 
prevailed upon the prince of Caramania to countenance another 
Muftapha, Amurath's younger brother, who, having revolted 
in Aua, was, with the fupplies fent him by his new ally, 
enabled to lay fiege to the city of Nice, which he foon reduced. 
This obliged Amurath to raife the fiege of Conftantinople, 
and march with all his forces againft the ufurper, who waj 
betrayed and delivered up t6 him by one Ilras, in whom ht 
repofed great confidence. Amurath, having got him into 
his power, caufed him to be immediately ftrangled with a 
bow-ftring; and then turning his arms againft the prince of 
Caramania, obliged him to Cue for peace ; which the fultan 
granted him upon what terms he thought proper toprefcribe. 
Having now no other enemies to contend with, he entered 
Macedon at the head of a powerful army, and having ravaged 
TheffkWica countI 7 ^ r an( * near > ^ ie S e to ThefTalonica, which 
•ndfeverai he took, and plundered with the utmoft cruelty, as he did 
other places, moft of the cities of i^Etolia, Phocis, and Bceotia. From 
Amurath Greece he marched into Servia, which country he foon 
reduced j and then breaking into the dominions of the king 
of Hungary, befieged the ftrong city of Belgrade, which 
made a vigorous defence, no fewer than fifteen thoufand 
Turks being (lain by the chriftians in one fally ; which obli- 
ged Amurath to drop the enterprizc, and retire. In his re* 
Jofcn Hun- trea t he was attacked by the celebrated John Hunniades, who 
cefwglinft" cut S rcat num hers of his men in pieces, and obliged the reft 
th« Turks, to fhelter themfelves under the walls of Sinderovia. Not long 
after he gained a frill more fignal victory over the enemy m 
the plains of Tranfilvania, with the lofs of no more than 
three thoufand of his own men, whereas twenty thoufand 
Turks were killed on the fpot, and almoft an equal number 
in the purfuit. Amurath, who was then at Adrianople, 
another army into Tranfilvania, far more numerous than tk 
two former; but they were attended with no better fuccciS) 
being cut off almoft to a man by the biave Hungarian. 
gained over the Turks fcveral other no lefs remarkable victo- 
ries, and recovered all Bulgaria and Servia ; but was in iw 
end overcome and put to flight by Amurath, in the memo- 
rable battle of Verna, fought in the year 1444, the chruOj 
ans being dimeartened by the death of Uladiflaus, ktn2 ^ 
Hungary, who, while he was attacking the enemy v 
more courage than prudence, was by them heflitficd in 
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all fides, and cut in pieces. However, Hunniades* having 
had the good luck to make his efcape, and being appointed 
protector of the kingdom during the minority of Ladiflaus, 
who was chofen king of Hungary in the room of Uladiflaus, 
he raifed a confiderable army, and advancing toCoffova, en- 
gaged Amurath, who lay encamped there. The battle lafted 
three .days, both armies Retiring to their refpective camps 
when night approached, and renewing the fight early next 
morning. The two firft days the chriftians had the advan- 
tage; but the third day, being quite tired out and overpow- 
ered with numbers, Amurath charging them with frefh troops, 
they were, after a long and vigorous refinance, put to flight 
and utterly routed. In this memorable battle, which was 
fought in 1448, thirty-four thoufand Turks were flain, and 
eight thoufand chriftians, with the flower of the Hungarian ^IV^edb 
nobility. As for Hunniades, he made his efcape into Servia, the Turks/ 
and from thence returned into Hungary 1. In the mean 
time, John Pal2eologus, the Greek emperor, fearing the vic- 
torious fultan mould turn his arms againft him, fent embaffa- 
dors to Adrianople, where Amurath then refided, with or- 
ders to conclude a peace upon any terms. The fultan re- 
ceived them with great arrogance, declaring he would march 
directly to Conftantinople, unlefs the emperor yielded to him 
fome ftrong- holds, which he ftiil poffeffed on the Euxinefea, 
and engage to pay him a yearly tribute of three hundred 
thoufand afpers. To thefe fliameful terms the unhappy prince Theempew 
was obliged to fubmit, in order to enjoy the poor remains of fobm'us n> 
the Roman empire, now reduced to the imperial city and pa} f a yearl * 
the adjoining country. However, as he did not doubt but SefiS&i 
Amurath, as foon as he had put an end to the war, in 
which he was then engaged with George Caftriot, furnamed 
Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, would, under fome pretence or 
other, attempt Conftantinople itfelf, he applied to theweft- 
ern princes ; and the more effectually to engage them in his 
caufe, he promifed to do all that lay in his power to recon- 
cile the Greek and Latin churches. Accordingly, hearing 
a council was to be held at Ferrara, he went thither in per- 
fon, attended by Jofeph the patriarch, a great number of 
prelates and the flower of the Greek nobility, who were all 
received at Venice, where they landed, and afterwards at Fer- 
rrara, with great pomp and magnificence. From Ferrara the 
council was removed foon after, by reafon of a plague which 
broke out there, to Florence, where the union was affected 
Vol, XVI. N n between 
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Union of between the two churches, and fubfcribed to by the parti- 
al LaMn arch and ^ ot ^ tv P re * ates - The P a t r ^rch died foon after at 
churches. Florence ; but the emperor and the other prelates, returning 
by land at the pope's charge to Venice, were conveyed from 
thence on the galleys of the republic to Conftantinople. 
Upon his return, he found the people highly diffatisfied with 
his conduct, and that of the bifhops, fome of whom had re- 
fufed to fubfcribe the decrees of the council, till the money 
was paid down, for which they had before-hand agreed to 
fign them. The difturbances which this union raifed in the 
church, the death of the emprefs Defpina, and the infup- 
portable arrogance with which the unhappy prince was treat- 
ed by the fultan, gave himfuch concern, that, being already 
broken with age, he funk under the weight of his calami- 
John, the t { es anc ] misfortunes in 1448, the twenty feventh of his 
Ma™' reign, leaving the empire, now confined within the walls of 
Conftantinople, to his brother Conftantine r . Amurath the 
PaTelTvilT ^urktfh fultan, did not long furvive him ; but dying in the 
UulS " S * beginning of February 1450, was fucceeded by his fon Mo- 
Molumtn-rd hammed, who had no fooner taken poffeffion of the throne, 
,J « than he caufed all his brothers to be ftrangled, and ordered 

his father's lawful wife (for he is faid to have been the fon of 
a concubine) to marry a flave, by name Ifaac. In the be- 
ginning of his reign, he entered into an alliance with Con- 
ftantine, the Greek emperor, who, upon the firft news of 
his father's death, had fent embalTadors to congratulate him 
upon his acceffion to the throne. The embaffadors were 
received very gracioufly, the new fultan declaring, that he 
. had nothing fo much at heart a? to live in peace and amity 
with the emperor and the other ciiriftian princes. The embaf- 
fadors of the Walachians, Lesbians, Bulgarians, Rhodians, 
Servians, &c. were likewife received in a moft obliging 
manner ; which encouraged them to celebrate with public 
rejoicings the acceffion of Mohammed to the throne, whom 
they looked upon as a friend to the chriftians, the more be- 
caufe his mother was of that religion, being, according to 
the moil credible writers, the defpot or prince of Servia 9 
daughter. But notwithstanding the friendship and regard 
he pretended to have for the emperor, he had no fooner put 
an end to the war with Ibrahim, king of Caramania, who, 
upon the news of his father's death, had invaded his domi- 
nions in Aiia, than he beajun to entertain thoughts of mak- 
ing 
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in* himfelf mafter of Conftantinople, and abolimiiig the 
very name of the Roman empire. With this view he built 
on the Europe fide of the Bofphorus a ftrong caftle, called by Hp h ^ a 
the Turks Genichicar, and by the Greeks Ne^cailrum, op- f.-rt on tiw 
pofife to another in Afa called Afpocaftron, wliich he caufed Bofphorus. 
to be repaired, placing in both ftrong garrifons. Thefe two 
caftles commanded the {freights, and the former, being but 
five miles from Conftantinople, proved a curb upon that 
city, and kept it in a manner blocked up. Mohammed had 
no fooner begun the work, than the emperor and the citi- 
zens of Conftantinople, alarmed at the undertaking, dif- which oc- 
patched embafTadors to the fultan, with orders to do all that c-fions a 
lay in their power to divert him ftom it. But Mohammed ™ lf " n(kJr ," 
was fo far from granting them their requeir, that tho the t /cen hi m 
emperor even offered to pay him an annual tribute, provided and the 
he put a flop to the work, he threatened, with the utmoft em P cror ' 
arrogance, to caufe fuch as fhould be fent to him upon the 
like errand to be flead alive. He added, that nothing beyond 
the ditches of the city belonged to Conftuntine, and that he 
had an unqueftionable right to build in his own dominions 
what caftles and forts he pleafcd. When the fort in the 
neighbourhood of Conftantinople was fmilhed, the garrifon 
left there by the fultan began to ravage the country adjoin- 
ing to the city, and making excurfions to the very gates, re- 
turned to their ftrong-hold loaded with booty. This occafi- 
oned feveral skirmifhes between the chriftians and Turks ; 
in one of which a confiderable number of the latter being 
killed, the fultan, to revenge their death, ordered his men to 
fall upon the chriftians, while they were reaping their com 
in the open fields, and put them all to the fword, which was 
done accordingly. Hereupon the emperor, having caufed 
the gates of the city to be fhut, ordered all the Turks within 
the walls to be arrefted, but fet them at liberty the next day, 
fending at the fame time embafTadors to Mohammed, with 
propofals for concluding a lafting peace between the two 
crowns. As the fultan feemed averfe to an accommodation, 
and was afllmbling his forces from all parts, Conftantine, 
well apprifed of his defign, in the firft place took care to fill 
the public magazines, and fupply the city with great plenty 
of all forts of provifions ; then by his embafTadors to the 
weftern princes, acquainted them with the defigns of the 
fultan, and the ftorm that was gathering againft the imperial Canffanfins 
city, the taking of which might prove fatal to all Chriften- «-eceun« 
iom. That they might the more readily aftift him at fo jj.^i"^ 
.N n 2 ciitic J -b.cvs. 
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critical a conjuncture, he renewed the union of the two 

churches, and received with extraordinary demonftrations of 
eireera and rcfpecl: the pope's legate, which gave great offence 
to the ecclefkftics zealoufly attached to the ceremonies of 
their anceftors, and occafioned a mifunderftanding between 
the prince and his people. Neither did the emperor's zeal, 
in confirming the union, procure him the leaft aMance 
from the Latins in the weft, who, by a ftrange infatuation, 
fuffcred the city, which they looked upon as the bulwark of 
ChriPtendcm, to fall into the hands of the avowed enemy of 
the chriftian name, who, they well knew, would not flop 
there, but extend his conquefts to the neighbouring, and 
perhaps to the moft diftant, kingdoms. While Conftantine 
h'thJn'Sv 8 wa3 fckating a ^ n ' om theweftern princes, Caracia, one of 
b'»ur!v.cii c of Mohammed's chief commanders, reduced feveral places on 
c nffnu- the Euxine fea, which were ftill held by the emperor, viz, 
nrfW. u.-.en Mefembria, Achcloun, Bifon, &c. then' advancing towards 
T;i,.J. the city, took byattaulta ftrong caftle called St. Stephen's 
tower, and put the garrifon to the fword. Other forts in 
that neighbourhood fuhmitted at the approach ot the enemy; 
but Selymbria held out for fome time, the inhabitants defend- 
ing the place with incredible bravery and refolution ; but 
being in the end tired out with repeated affaults, the town 
was taken, and they all to a man cut in pieces. All the forts, 
caftles, and ftrong-holds in the neighbourhood of the impe- 
rial city being thus reduced, Caracia was ordered to fcourthe 
country during the winter, in order to prevent the inhabi- 
tants rrom receiving any fupplies of men or provifions; by 
which means the city was in a manner blocked up by land, 
But as the Greeks were frill matters at fea, their galleys ra- 
vaged the cordis of Alia, and returned with an immenfe 
booty, and an incredible number of captives, who were fold 
for flaves in Conftantinople ». 

In the m:an time, Mohammed, having drawn together 
from all parts an army of three hundred thoufand men, left 
Adrianople ; and bending his march towards the imperial 
»;.!. J. city, encamped before it on the fixth of April 1453, cover- 
0 -..-,, n: -, hn in;.?; with his numerous forces the adjoining plains. His Au- 
0 ; t ;i., u " atic troops were potted on the right towards the Bofphorus; 
'i'-ir -ih thofe of Eui-ope on the left towards the haven ; and he him- 
felf 3 with fifteen thoufand janizaries, and other chofen 
troops, b< twecn both, over-againi'f. the gate named Karuas, 
On the other hue of the haven, Zoeanus, one of his chief 
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officers, encamped with a considerable body of troops, in 
order to cut off all communication between the city and 
country on that fide. At the fame time Pantologes, the 
Turkim admiral, appeared before the haven with a fleet of 
near three hundred fail ; but the emperor had taken care to 
fecure the haven, in which were three large mips, twenty 
•fmall ones, and a good number of galleys, by means of a 
chain drawn crofs the entrance from the city to Pera. Mo- 
hammed having thus affigned to each part of his army their 
feveral quarters, and furrounded the city both by fea and 
land, he began the fiege by planting batteries as near the city 
as he could, and raifing mounts in feveral places as high as 
the walls themfelves ; whence the befieged were inceiiantly 
galled with mowers of arrows. He had in his camp a piece 
of ordnance of a prodigious fize, which carried, according to 
Ducas, a ball of an hundred pound weight, made of hard 
black flone brought from the Euxine fea. It had been call: 
by an Hungarian engineer, who, not meeting with the en- 
couragement he expected from the emperor, had fled over 
t« Mohammed, while he was bufied in building the above- 
mentioned forts 1 . With this vafl: piece, the enemy made 
feveral breaches in the walls, which, however, were with 
great expedition repaired by the befieged, who behaved with 
incredible bravery and refolution, being encouraged by the 
example of the emperor, and directed by John^Juftiniani, Jdmjufti- 
a Genoefe adventurer, who arriving before the fiege, with niani Clim " 
two large mips and a confiderable number of voluntiers on dvef oV^he 
board, had been by the emperor, on account of his extraor- rmpcor's 
dinary (kill in military affairs, appointed commander in chief (ovC:l ' 
of all his forces j and befides, for his farther encouragement, 
promifed the fovereignty of the ifland of Lefbos, provided 
he obliged the enemy to raife the fiege. That brave com- 
mander, animated with the hopes of fo great a reward, per- 
formed exploits, fays our hiftorian, tho' no-ways biaffed in 
favour of the Latins, worthy of the moft renowned heroes 
of antiquity. Not fatisfied with repulfing the enemy in their 
frequent affaults, he often fallied out again!! them at the herd 
-of his voluntiers, overturned their machines, deftroyed their 
works, and made fuch a dreadful havock of their beft troops, 
that his name foon became formidable. But Mohammed) !,!-:>^- 
to carry on the fiege with more vigour, ordered new levies - Sli ' s 
to be made throughout his cxtenfive dominions ; which rein- iZA:{j:c -' 
N n 3 forccmeitt* 
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Forcements arriving daily from all parts, his army wasfoon 
encreafed to the number of near four hundred thoufand men 
while the garrifon confifted only of nine thoufand regular 
troops, viz. fix thoufand Greeks, and three thoufand Genoefe 
and Venetians. As the enemy continued battering the wallj 
night and day without intcrmiftion, great part of them, with 
the tower called Baclatina, near the Roman gate, was beaten 
down ; but while the Turks were bufied in filling up the ditch, 
in order to give the aflault, the breach was repaired, and a 
new wall built. This threw the tyrant into a rage hardly to 
be exprefTed, which was greatly heightened, when he beheld 
from the more his whole fleet worfted by five {hips, four of 
fij!^!,*'?,^ which belonged to the Genoefe of Galata, and one to the 
by five fail, emperor : the latter was fraught with corn from Peloponne- 

*h t ft" J ** us ' anc * t ' ie 0t ^ ers w **k a ^ manner of proviftons from the 
c n ^ns. jjj an( j Q f Q\{ l()Si w h e re they had paMed the winter. When 
they firft appeared, Mohammed ordered his admiral to take 
them, if poiTiblc, or at leaft to prevent their entering the 
harbour and joining the reft of the fleet. Hereupon the 
whole Turkifh navy, weighing anchor, failed out to meet 
them, covering the ftreights, as they were in all three hun- 
dred fail, from fhore to fhore. The above-mentioned fhips 
purfued their courfe; and failing into the midft of the ene- 
my's fleet, funk fome of their galleys, difabled others, and 
made fuch a dreadful havock among them, that Mohammed, 
who beheld the whole from the more, could not forbear 
ruining with his horfe into the fea, as if he intended to fwim 
to his fleet, and encourage them with his prefence. But be- 
ing foon apprifed of the danger, he turned back, and filling 
the air with loud outcries, and dreadful curfes, he tore his 
hair, and upbraiding his men with cowardice, uttered fuch 
menaces againft the admiral, and his other officers, as ftruck 
all with terror who heard him. But notwithftanding his im- 
potent rage, and the loud fhouts of the whole Turkifh army, 
encouraging their mariners to behave more manfully, the 
five mips opened themfelves a way through the midft of the 
enemy's fleet, and, to the unexpreffiblejoy of the chriflians, 
jrot fife into the harbour l . The Turks attempted feveral 
times to force the haven, in order to attack the city on that 
fide ; but all their efforts proving unfuccefsful, Mohammed 
formed, and, to the great terror and amazement of thebe- 
fieged, put in execution, one of the boldeft defigns we find 
mentioned in hiitory. For, not being able to remove the 
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chain drawn crofs the entrance into the harbour, and the {hips 
within it making a dreadful fire on the Turkifli fleet as often 
as they drew near in order to break it, he commanded a large 
road to be levelled from the Bofphorus behind Pera to the 
haven of Conftantinople, and then, by means of certain en- 
gines, the contrivance of a renegado, conveyed eighty gal- Mohammc4 
leys over land for the fpace of eight miles into the haven, of conveys 
which he was no fooner mafter, the mips riding there being ^-J^ 8 * 
either taken or funk, than he caufed a bridge, a work no lefs int0 the 
wonderful and furprifing, to be built over it with incredible Hjten. 
labour and expedition. By means of this bridge, which reached 
from the camp of Zoganus at Pera to the walls of Conftan- 
tinople, the city was laid open to an aflault on that fide too. 
And now the place being inverted, and battered night and day 
with incredible fury on all fides, the emperor, well apprifed 
he could not with' his fmall garrifon hold out much longer • 
againft fuch a mighty fleet and fo numerous an army, fent de- - 
puties to Mohammed, offering to acknowledge himfelf his 
vaflal, by paying him yearly what tribute he mould think 
proper to impofe upon him, provided he raifed the liege and 
withdrew. The tyrant anfvvered, that he was determined 
at all events to become mafter of the city ; but if the em- 
peror delivered it up forthwith, he wculd yield to him Pe- 
loponnefus, and other provinces to his brothers, which, they 
mould peaceably enjoy as his friends and allies, whereas, if 
he held out to the laft extremity, and fuffcred it to be taken 
by aflault, he would put him and the whole nobility to the 
fword, abandon the city to be plundered by his foldiers, and 
carry all the inhabitants, ftripped of their wealth and effects, TJl . . 
into captivity. The city was already reduced to great ft reights; .e'eanhe™* 
but the emperor being determined to perifh with it, rather than coitions 
give it up upon any terms whatfoever, the {lege was carried ° {rered ,1,nf »* 
on with great vigor till the twenty-fifth of May, when a 
report being fpread in the Turkifh camp, that a mighty 
army was advancing full march to the relief of the city under 
the conduct of the celebrated John Hunniadcs, the common 
foldiers, feized with a panic, began to mutiny, and prefs 
Mohammed in a tumultuous manner to break up the liege ; A mu ry 
nay, they openly threatened him with death, if he did not ™ t! -"., 
immediately abandon the enterprize, and retire from befqre c t.jj[p. 1,a 
the city, which they defpaired of being able to red Lice before 
the arrival of the fuppofed fuccours. Mohammed, tho* 
hitherto an utter ftranger to fear, alarmed at the menaces of 
tie mccnled and ungovernable foldicrv, wss upon the point 
of yielding to the ftorm, aiad railing the (lege, agreeable to 
N n 4 ' *' the 
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the advice of the grand vifler Haly who favoured underhand 
the chriftians. But Zagan, a Turkilh officer of great intre- 
pidity, and an irreconcileable enemy to the chriftian name, 
having confirmed the fultan in his former refolution, advifed 
him to giye, without lofs of time, a general affault ; to which, 
he faid, the foldiery, however mutinous, would not be 
averfe, provided he folemnly promifed to abandon the city to 
be plundered by them. As this advice beft fuited the hu- 
mour of Mohammed, he readily embraced it, and caufed a 
proclamation to be publimed throughout the camp, decla- 
ring, that he gave up to his foldiers all the wealth of that 
opulent city, requiring nothing for his {hare but the empty 
houfes. The defire of plunder, and the profpecl: of anim- 
menfe booty, foon got the better of the fear, which had 
feized the army : they all demanded with one voice to be led 
Mohammed immediately to the affault. Hereupon the emperor, was fum- 
t « P nr> e al' 0r nione ^ f° r tne ^ time to deliver up the city, with a promife 
kovm. of his life and liberty. To this fummons the brave emperor 
anfwered, that he was unalterably determined either to defend 
the city, or fall with it. With this anfwer the meffenger re- 
turned, and on the evening of the fame day, which was 
Trinity funday, the twenty-feventh of May, the Turkilh 
camp and fleet appeared illuminated with an incredible num- 
ber of lights fet up by the fultan's orders on every tent and 
yelTel to admonifii the whole army, that a folemn faft was to 
beobferved the next day, to implore the protection of heaven. 
Conftantine, concluding from thence, as he had been pri- 
vately informed beforehand by his friend Haly, that on the 
Tuefday following he Ihould be attacked by fea and land, 
£ onflan t J|" e ma ^ e tne nece ff ai y preparations for fuftaining the affault, hi* 
m-csifjry W e » h !jert y? reputation, and whatever elfe was dear to him 
preparations lying at flake. He ordered in the flrft place a general pro- 
^ rmi ^ iU - t n? ceffion, after which, in a pathetic and eloquent fpeech, he 
encouraged the nobility and citizens to exert themfelvcs in ths 
defence of the empire and the chriftian religion. He then 
retired to the church of St. Sophia, attended by the cardinal 
Ifidore and fcveral other prelates, who had conformed to the 
ceremonies of the Latins j and there, after affifting with ex- 
emplary piety at divine fervice, he received the holy eucharift. 
J£ygomola, a modern writer, tells us, that Conftantine, 
having firft caufed the emprefs and his children to receive the 
facrament, ordtred immediately after their heads to be {truck: 
off, to prevent their failing alive into the enemy's hands. But 
this we look upon as -avc of the many fables that are to oe 
found in molt cf the modern Gvixk writers it being mar.i: 
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fcft from Ducas and other contemporary writers, that Theo- 
dora, Conftantine's firft wife, and Catharina CataJufa, his 
fecond, died long before, without his having children by them j 
and that the king of Georgia's daughter, who not long be- 
fore had been bethi othed to him, died before flie came to 
Conftantinople, or was married to him. From the church 
Conftantine repaired to the great palace, and there, after 
taking leave of his minifters, as if he were never to fee then* 
.again, he ordered every man tohispoft, and, putting on his 
armour, marched in perfon at the head of a chofen body to 
the gate Karfia, where a confiderable breach had been made 
by the piece of ordnance, which we have mentioned above. 
Here the emperor and Juftiniani his lieutenant-general, with 
300 Genoefe and a felecl: body of Greeks, lay all night on 
their arms ? hearing a great noife in the Turkifh camp, 
and expecting every moment to be attacked. Accordingly, 
at three in the morning, the attack was begun by fuch 
troops as they fultan leaft valued, and therefore, defign? 
ing them for flaughter, had ordered them to march t; ^ T ^ 
the firft, with no other view but to tire the chriftians, who, b ,g in t ^ 
tho' few in number, made a dreadful havock of that diforder- attack, 
ly multitude. After the carnage had lafted fome hours, the 
janifaries, and other frefh troops, advanced in good order, 
and renewed the attack with incredible vigor and fury. The 
chriftians, fummoning all their courage and refolution, twice 
repulfed the enemy, but in the end being quite fpent, and 
frefh troops pouring every moment in upon them, they were 
no longer able to ftand their ground ; fo that the enemy in 
feveral places broke into the city. In the mean time, Jufti- 
nian having received two wounds, one in the thigh and the 
other in the hand, he was fo difheartened at the fight of his 
blood, that, abandoning his poll:, he caufed himfelf to be 
conveyed to Galata, where he died foon after, not of his ^Zli * 
wounds, but of grief, in reflecting on his cowardly and ig- and retires, 
nominious conduct. The Genoefe and Greeks, who fervec! 
under him ? difmayed at the fudden retreat of their general, 
quitted their pofts, and fled in the utmoft confufion. " How- The ei*F- 
ever, the emperor, attended by Theophilus Palreologus, [°f salIant 

rancis Comnenus, Demetrius Cantacuzenus, John of Dal- 
matia, and a few more of the moft refolute among the nobi- 
lity, ftill kept his poft, ftriving, with an unparallelled cou- 
rage and intrepidity, to oppofe the inundation of the barba- 
rians, who, like a violent ftorm now broke in on nil fides. 
Being in the end overpowered with numbers, and feeing all 
his friends lying dead en the ground around him, What! he 

cried 
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cried aloud, is there no chriftian left alive to ftrike off my 
head ? He had fcarce uttered thefe words, when one of the 
enemy, not knowing him, gave him a deep cut crofs the face 
with his fahre : at the fame time, another coming behind 
He is k"k w ^ a bl° won the back part of his head, laid him dead 

eis h ' on the ground. Thus died, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age and tenth of his reign, Conftantine XV. courageoufly 
defending that city which Conftantine I. had founded. Soms 
writers relate his death differently, and tell us, that bein» 
overpowered with numbers, and no longer able to ftand his 
ground, he fled with the reft, and was ftifled and pre/Ted to 
death in the crowd. But we have followed Ducas and 
Phranzes, of whom the latter was chancellor to Conftantine, 
and in the city when it was taken ; the former was in the 
neighbourhood during the whole time of the fiege, and, a 
few days fefter the city was taken, learnt both of the Turks 
and chriftians the particulars which he relates concerning that 
unhappy prince's death. Ducas adds, that Mohammed, ad- 
miring his courage, commanded all the funeral honours tobe 
paid him, that were due to an emperor u . The emperor be- 
ing thus (lain, the few chriftians, who were left alive, betook 
And the thcmfelves to flight, and the Turkj, meeting with no further 
town taken oppofition, entered the city, and fcouring the ftreets, filled 

de'V' 1 '"' 1 " t ^ at oncc ^ ate ty metropolis w i tn blood and horror. They 
gave no quarter, but put all they met to thefword, without 
diftin&ion of fex, age, or condition. But of the unbreaka- 
ble miferies the inhabitants fufFered, during the three days 
which Mohammed had allowed his foldiers to plunder the 
city, the reader will find a minute and affecting account in 
Ducas and other contemporary writers. Many thoufands 
took refuge in the chin ch of St. Sophia, but they were all 
maffacred without pity in their afylum by the enraged barba- 
rians, who, prompted by their natural cruelty, the defire of 
revenge, and the love of booty, fpared no place nor perfon. 
Mod cf the nobility were by the fultan's orders cutoff, and 
the reft rofcrved for purpofes more grievous than death itfclf. 
However, many of the inhabitants, amongft whom were 
fome men of great learning, found means to make their ef- 
capc, while the Turks were bufied in plundering the citr. 
Thefe embarquing on five (hips then in the harbour, arrived 
fafe in Italy, where, with the Rudy of the Greek toJigue, 
they revived the lilcral K'enccs, which had been long ne- 
gk&ed m the Weir. When the three uavs were' expired, 

Mohaniiiied 
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Mohammed commanded the foldiers, on pain of death, t& 

forbear all further hoftilitfes, and they put an end to the moft 

cruel pillage and maffacre mentioned in hiftory. The next 

day, he made his public and triumphal entry into the city 5 

and chufing it for the feat of his empire, he folemnly promif- 

ed to take under his protection fuch of the inhabitants as dilution of 

fhould continue in it, or, being ^ed, fhould return to their theConftan- 

antient habitations, and even to allow them the free exercife of tino P° 15 tan 

the chriftian religion. The death of the laft Roman empe- 

ror, the lofs of Conftantinople, and the final dillblution of 

the Conftantinopolitan Roman empire, happened on the 

twenty-ninth of May in the year of the Greeks 6961, of 

the Hegira 857, and of the chriftian aera, according to the 

mofl probable opinion, 1453. 

The downfal of a ftate, once fo mighty and powerful, wa$ 
not fudden or unexpected, but brought on by degrees, and 
after a vifible decay of feveral ages. To what caufes that 
was owing, we have, on proper occafions, pointed out in 
the courfe of the prefent hiftory ; and therefore, not to tref- 
pafs on the reader's patience with tedious repetitions, we (hall 
only beg leave to remind him here, that we have all along 
confined ourfeives to the immediate caufes of fo great a revo* 
lution, fuch as human policy may account for^ not daring to 
pry into the decrees of Providence, nor afcribe, as fome have 
done, the calamities, that befal a nation, to the fins of thofc 
pn whom they are inflicted. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

The hiftory of the Carthaginians, to the deftru- 
ftion pf Carthage by the Romans. 

SECT. I. 



A defcription of Carthage, and fome account of the ori- 
gin of that city. 

\TT E R E the materials afforded us by the antients for 
writing the hiftory of Carthage, in any manner pro- 
portioned to the power and opulence of that famous republic, 
few nations would make a greater figure in this work ; but 
fuch has been the infelicity of this ftate, that notwithftanding 
the immenfe riches, the extended commerce, the confum- 
mate policy and military genius of its inhabitants, rendered it 
formidable to all its neighbours, and even enabled it to con- 
tend with Rome for the empire of the world, yet we have 
but very fhort and fcanty memorials left us of the great tran- 
fa&ions in which it was concerned. Scarce a fragment of 
any of its own hiftorians has reached us : the principal actions 
in which it bore a part, that have efcaged oblivion, have ei- 
ther been tranfmitted to pofterity by its enemies, or fuch as 
were favourably difpofed towards them, and confequentty 
many things omitted, which might have contributed towards 
giving us a jufter idea of it. And yet, notwithftanding this, 
by collecting all the remarkable palTages relating to it, Matte- 
red in the Greek and Roman authors ; by comparing thefe 
together, and connecting them in a proper manner j and 
laftly, by making fome obfervations of our own, in order 
to illuftrate and explain them ; we doubt not but to fuppty 
the defects of all former hiftorians, and give the moft com- 
plete, as well as the moft entertaining, hiftory of the Car- 
thaginians, that has yet been offered to the public. 

Carthage, the metropolis of Africa Propria for feveral 
centuries, was, according to Velleius % built ftxty-flve V ears 

before 

* s Veil. Paterc. kill. Rom. 1 I 
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before Rome, tho' Trogus * and Juftin will have it to be 
feventy-two years older than that miftrefs of the world. Livy c 
feems to place its foundation twenty-years higher than thefe ; 
and Solinus d exceeds him twenty-feven years. Tima?us e 
of Sicily intimates, that Carthage and Rome were founded 
at the fame time, viz. thirty-eight years before the firft 
olympiad. Laftly, from Menander f the Ephefian, as cited 
by Jofephus (A), and the Tyrian annals, it appears to have 
preceded the Roman aera an hundred and forty years. We 
(hall not take upon us to determine which of thefe is in the 
right, nor whether any of them deferves abfolute credit ; 
but only obferve, that as Carthage * confifted of different 
parte, which were fuppofed to have been built at different 
times, it is no wonder, that the antients fhould hand down 
fuch a variety of accounts, nor that the moderns fhould dis- 
agree fo much amongft themfelves in this affair. It is not 
very material to our prefent purpofe, whether we can hit 
upon the precife year of this city's foundation, or not ; and 

therefore 

b Juft. hifl. 1. xviii. c Liv. hift. 1. li. eprt. # d Solin. c. 
29. e Timaeus Sicul. apud. Dionyf. Halicarnaf. 1. i. f Menan. 
Ephef apud. Jofeph. 1. i. conr. Apion. s Petav. de doft. 
temp. 1. ix. c. 69. & Bochart. de col. Phcen. 1. i. c. 24. 

(A) Jofephus, in his computation from Menander Ephefius ( 1), 
feems inconfittent with himfelf, or at leaft very inaccurate ; but 
Petavius (2) has endeavoured to correct him, and makes him to 
fix Dido's arrival in Africa an hundred and forty years before the 
foundation of Rome. Solinus (3) tallies very well with thi3 ac- 
count ; for he tells us, that Carthage, at its final deftruclion by 
Scipio Africanus, had flood feven hundred and thirty-feven years. 
As therefore this deftruclion happened in the year of Rome fix 
hundred and fix, or fix hundred and feven, it is evident, that, 
according to this author, Carthage was built an hundred and 
thirty, or an hundred and thirty-one years before Rome; and if, 
with Sir Ifaac Newton (4.) and Salmafius, we fuppofe Solinus in- 
tended the encaenia or dedication of the city for its beginning, 
and that it was nine years in building, Dido's arrival in Africa, 
will be found to have happened an hundred and thirty- nine, or 
an hundred and forty years before the commencement of the Ro- 
man aera ; which agreeing fo well with Petavius, from whom it 
differs but two years, a trifle in a point of fo remote antiquity, 
we may juftly look upon it as coming pretty near the truth. 

(i) Menand. Ephef. apud Jofeph. 1. i. cont. Apion. (2) 
Dion Petav. de dod. temp. 1. ix. c. 69. (3) Solin. C. 37. (^) 
Sftlmaf. in Solin, t. 37. Newt, chronol. p. b$ 
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therefore we {hall not be over folicitous about it. However, t 
may not be amifs to refer our curious readers to Petavius h , 
who has been very particular on this fubjecl:. That learnec 
man, after confidering the jarring opinions of the antientj 
with great attention, endeavours to re&ify their miftakes 
and at laft, with an appearance of exactnefs, fixes, the time 
of Dido's beginning to build Carthage an hundred thirty, 
feven years 1 before the foundation of Rome, if, with Varro, 
we place this in the third year of the fixth olympiad, oran 
hundred forty-two, if, with arehbifhop Ufher, we prefer the 
account of Fabius Pi&or k (B), who will have it to be near 
the beginning of the eighth olympiad, and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, comes as near the truth as any other 
chronologer whatsoever. 
TheCartha- But whatever difagreement may be found arnongft hifto* 
S"d from r * ans am * cnrono l 0 g ers as to the exacl year of the foundation 
the Ph*- of Carthage, yet it is agreed on all hands, that the Phoeni- 
cians, cians were its founders. The Greek poet Nonnus from 
fome authors, whofe works are now loft, afliires us, that 
Cadmus made a very fuccefsful expedition into thefe parts, 
Eufebius m and Procopius are pofitive, that the Canaanites 
who fled from Jofhua retired hither ; and St. Auftin n would 
have it believed, that the Carthaginians were defcended from 
thefe Canaanites. Philiftus 0 of Syracufe, a writer of good 
authority, who lived about three hundred and fifty years be- 
fore 



k Petav. ubi fupra. & de do£l. temp. 1. xiu. p. 370. edit. Ant-' 
werp. 1703. & 1 xii. 1 Petav. ration, tempor. 1. ii. c. 13. 
¥ Onuph. Panvin. in ant. urb. imag. UfT. an. p. 87. 1 Nonn, 
in Dionyf. 1. xiii. m Eufeb. in chron. 1. i. p 11. Procop.de. 
bell. Vand 1. ii. c. 10. n Auguft in expofit. epift. ad Rom. fob. 
init. 0 Philift. Syracufanapud Eufeb. in chron. ad ann.804. 



(B ) This Fabius Piclor was the moll antient of the Roman 
hiftorians ( $), and a writer of very good authority. He is fol- 
lowed herein by Onuphrius Panvinius (6), as well as arehbifhop 
Uiher. Several arguments might be offered in fupport of his 
authority, particularly with regard to the point under confider- 
ation ; but we chufe to refer our readers toarchbimop t/fher (7)1 
Voffius, &c. as not having room to recke them here. 

( ? Liv. 1 i ii &c Dio. Hal 1. i. Uifer. an. p. 60, ad. ann. 
Jul. per. 3q66. VolT de hift. Gra:c. 1. iv. c. 1 3. Sec. (6) Onuph- 
Panvin antiq. urb. imag. apud. Graevium in thefaur ant. Rom. 
tern. 3. p. 31 q Petav. de doa. temp. \ . ix. c. 51. (7) ^ er 
*a. ub 4 fupra. VolT. dc hift. Grxc. & Petav. ubi fupra. 
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fore Chriil, relates, that the firft traces of Carthage were 
owing to Zorus and Charchedon, two Tyrians or Phoeni- 
cians, thirty years before the deftru&ion of Troy, according 
to Eufebius. Appian p , who undoubtedly received his notion 
from Philiftus, attributes this event to Zorus and Charcedon, 
the two faid Phoenicians, fifty years before that period ; and 
from him Scaliger 1 corrects Eufebius's numbers. In con- 
firmation of which opinion, Virgil r feems to hint, that 
Dido was rather the finifher than founder of this city, by 
giving us to underftand, that the ground on which it flood 
was, before her time, occupied by people who dwelt in huts 
or cottages, or, in other words, that a town flood upon it. 
What likewife renders the account of Philiftus and Appiatl 
not a little probable is, that the Greeks always called this 
city Charchedon, far which no reafon fo proper can be af- 
figned, as that the perfon who firft fettled with a colony oil 
this (pot of ground, was called by that name. Defides, fome- 
thing muft have determined Dido to chufe this particular place 
for her Tyrians before any other s . Now, no more likely 
motive can be conceived, than that it had been inhabited for 
fome time by the Phoenicians, who were her countrymen, 
and from whom therefore me had reafon to expect the kind- 
eft and moft friendly reception. Add to this, that both the 
coaft of Africa, and the coaft of Spain 1 oppofite to it were 
known in very early ages to the Tyrians ; finee it is remar- 
ked by Velleius u , that they built the cities of Cadiz in Spain, 
and Utica in Africa, a little above eighty years after the 
Trojan war ; and Strabo declares, that the Phoenicians were 
poffeffed of the beft parts of Spain and Africa a confiderable 
time before the age of Homer ; all which confiderations 
ftrongly fupport the firft Phoenician fettlement mentioned by* 
Philiftus and Appian. But as nothing can be laid down with 
certainty concerning the tranfaclions of thofe very remote 
times, except what is deducible from the infpired writings of 
the old teilament, and as nothing is lefs to be depended upon, 
than the relations we have of the origin of many antient 
cities, we leave it to our readers to believe as much or as little 
of 'this as they pleafe. 

However, 

p Appian. in Libyc. fab init. <J Jof. Scalig. animadverf. in 
Eufeb chrun.ad ann. 804. r Virg. JEn. i. & Serv. in loc. 
Vide ctiam. Car. Rua?i. not. in Virg. JEn. iv. fab init. " Pro- 
cop. nbi f U p rai t Strabo. I iii. p. 104. edit- Cafaub. ic87. 
* Veil. Puterc, L i. c. 2. * / 
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Eiirac ; th-r However, if moft of the events, mentioned by profane 
founded or hifforians as happening before the defrruction of Troy, may 
enlarged the feem liable to difpute to fome perfons of a critical "exaclnefs, 
Cuhi c lt cannot we ^ ^ e denied, as being the concurrent voice of 
-r antiquity, that Elifa w , called alfo Dido, fifter of Pygmalion 

king of Tyre, flying with her brother Barca, in the fcventh 
year of the reign of that prince, from Tyre, fixed her refi- 
dence at Carthage, and either founded, or much enlarged, 
this noble city. Were there any beginnings of a town there 
before, yet it could not have been a place of very great con- 
fideration till her arrival. The wealth of herhufband *Si- 
chaeus, and the Tyrians me brought with her, who, at that 
time, were the ? raoft polite and ingenious people in the 
world, enabled her to enlarge and beautify the place, if fhe 
did not lay the foundations of it ; to wall it round, and build 
a ftrong citadel in it ; to lay the bafis of a moft flourifhing 
and extenhVe commerce, for which the Tyrian nation was 
fo renowned ; and to introduce a form of government, 
which feemed, in Ariftotle's z opinion, by his defcanting fo 
largely upon it, to have been one of the moft perfect that 
ever was known in the world, at leaft, in his time. Dido's 
arrival in Africa, as we haveobferved, was an hundred thir- j 
ty-feven years before the building of Rome, according to the 
Varronian account; an hundred forty-two, according to Fa- 
bius Picltor , an hundred and fourteen before the firft olym- 
piad - f eight hundred ninety-two, or eight hundred and nine- 
ty, before the birth of Chrift, and near three hundred after 
the deltruction of Troy, unlefs, with Sir Ifaac Newton *, we 
will fuppofe the antient chronologers to have anticipated that 
deftruclion near three hundred years. Virgil indeed feemsto 
have allowed this fuppofition ; for not withftan ding what has 
been advanced by feveral learned men b to excufe him on 
that head, had he been of the common opinion, the mon- 
ftrous anachronifm he makes, by bringing ./Eneas and Dido 
together as contemporaries, would have been utterly inexcu- 
able. We {hall hereafter give a full and ample account of the 
foccaiion and manner of Dido's flight from Tyre, of her put- 
ting into the iiland of Cyprus, and fleering afterwards her 

courfe 

v Juft. 1. xviii Virgil. JEn. I 8c Serv. in loc. Cedren in hid- 
compcnd. p. 140. edit Parif. 1647. Univerf. hilt. vol. » p- 3^' 
3^.j, &c. x Virg. Juft Sec. ubifupra v Newt, chron. p- 
13. Boch. phal & de col Phcen pafiim 1. Kings, c. v & c - 
2 Arift de rep 1. ii. c 11. a Newt cluon. p. 32, 65,^ 

k Ludovic. de la Cerda Car. Rusut Macrob. ain^ue. 
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courfe for the coafts of Africa, where fhe happily arrived ; fo 
that it will be entirely unneceflary, even fo much as to touch 
upon thefe particulars in this place c . 

How this city came to be called Carthage, authors are Nam* 
not fully agreed. Solinus d tells us, that its true name was jjj^. 
Carthada, which, in the Carrhaginian language, fignified the 
New City; and herein he is followed by Salmafius e , Schin- 
dler f , Bochart s, and others, who deduce it from the two 
Oriental words, Charta Hadatta, which are of the fame 
import. But, befides that it is too far fetched and unnatural, 
thefe very authors themfelves fupply us with arguments to 
overthrow this etymon ; for Schindler h derives Carthago 
from the Oriental word Charta, a city; and the other two 1 
allow, that the city was founded long before Dido came into 
Africa, and that fhe only built that part of it called Byrfa, or 
the citadel. Dr. Hyde k derives it either from Chadre Hana- 
cha, i. e. The chamber of reft, or place of repofe, or from 
Card Haneca, the New City, as before, becaufe Plautus in 
his Poenulus intimates, that it was called by the natives Chae- 
dreanech ; but thefe derivations likewife are too forced and 
tinfatisfactory, and are befides overthrown by Bochart J . Ser- 
vius m therefore feems to come nearer the truth, when he fays, 
that, according to the Carthaginians themfelves, who muft 
be fuppofed to be the befl acquainted with their own origin, 
it received its name from Charta, a town not far from Tyre, 
to which Dido bore a near relation ; and this town is called 
by Cedrenus n Chartica, or Chartaca, i. e. Charta Aca, or 
Charta Aco, the city of Aca 0 or Aco, a celebrated fea-port 
of Phcenice (C), near Tyre and Sidon, in the territory of 

the 

e Univerf hill vol ii. p. 380, 381. d Solin. c. 27, 

•Salmaf. in Solin. p. 322. f Schind. pentaglot. p 1654. 
« Bochart decol. Phcen. 1 i. c. 24, Sec. h Schind. ubi fupra. 
1 Salmaf. & Bochart. ubi fupra. k Hyde in not. ad r/eritfol. 
p. 44. 1 Bochart. Chan, 1. i. c. 1. ' m Serv. in Virgil. JEn. 
i. ver. 37. & JEn. in ver. 75. n Cedren, hift. eompend p; 

140. edit. Par. 1647. 0 Schind. pentaglot. p. 1 3 1 3. Strab. J. 
xvi. p. 521. Diodor. Sic. 1. xix. c 93. Corn. Vep Datam. c. 
5. Piin. 1. v. c. 19. Steph. Byz. de urb. Hieronym. in Ana. 
i,ii. & LXX. in Jud. i. 

(C) The place was, according to Cedrenus, a maritime city or 
fea-port, as wiU appear from a peru&lof the paflage referred to? 
which is an additional argument in favour of owr notion. W« 

Vol. XVI. 0'i 
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the tribe of After p, tho' pofTefled by the * Tyrians or Phoe. 
nicians. In fupport of Servius and Ccdrenus's authority, it 
may be obferved, that the Sidonians, Tyrians and Canaanites 
inhabiting that part of Phcenice, frequently prefixed the word 
kiriath, cariath, or charta, i. e. city, to the proper names of 
towns, as Kiriath r , or, according to St. Jercm, Cariath- 
Arba, Cariath- Baal, Cariath-Sanna, Cariath-Sepher, &c. 
tho' fometimes they ftyled them fimply Cariath % or Charta, 
city, and, for the moft part in writing, ufed their proper 
names 1 alone ; fo that is no wonder the town under conk 
deration, mould be known by the names Charta, Aca, 
Aco, Chartica, Chartaca, Cartaco, &c. fince this was per- 
fectly agreeable to the genius of its inhabitants. Farther, 
tho' Dido's city was conftantly called by the Latin writers 
Carthago, yet its true name amongft the antient Romans, 
who undoubtedly received it from the Carthaginians them* 
fdves, was Cartaco", as is evident from the columna roftra- 
ta (D) of Duilius. This, together with what has been w ob- 
ferved in the fecond volume of this hiftory, feema to render 
the authority above mentioned inconteftable. 

That 

p Jud. i. ver. 31. ^ Ibid. r Jud. i. ver. 10. Jo(h, 
xviii. ver. 14. xv. ver 15,49. * Jerem. xlviii. ver. 24,41, 
Am. xi, ver. 2 1 Join, xv. ver. 9, 60, &c. u Vide Pet. 
Ciacconium in column, rofcrat Duil. apud Joan. Geor. Grscv. in 
thefaur. antiquit. Roman, torn. iv. p. 1810. w Univerf. hift. 
vol. ii p. 380, 381. 

f.nd likewife a city, called Kartah, given to the Levites in this 
country, taken out of the tribe of Zebulun. 

(Dj We have before given an Englilh tranfiation (8) of the 
old Latin infaiption upon the bans of the columna roitrata of 
Duiiius ; but as it is a moft curious and valuable monument oi 
anrinury, we believe our learned and inquifHve readers would 
think ws guilty of a great omiflion, were not the original itfelf 
ferted foinewhere in this work ; efpecially as many line concluh- 
ors relating to the Latin language may be drawn from it; ari 
thr? furpriiing manner in which that language was. poliflied and 
renned in lcis than two centuries, may be from thence difcover- 
ed. In order therefore to render our hiftory as complete as pofli- 
ble. ar.d cvir.ee the roint at prefent in view, we fliall here preient 
our reauers with the inscription itfelf, and the chaimt oi it» as 
fupplieu by Lipfmsand Ciacconiu% together with a veriion of i r « 
into the Latin of trie Auc-ullan a^e : 



(8) Univerf. hift. vol. xii. p. 115. in not 
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That it was ufual in thofe early ages to denominate fom 
cities from others, as well as from their founders, is a truth 
well known to all perfons moderately verfed in the knowledge 
of antiquity j and the city of Thebes in Boeotia (E), focal- 

cd 

Caius Duilius Marci filius Conful adverfus Carthaginienfes in 

Sicilia 

rem gerens, Egeilanos (focios atque) cognatos populi Romani 

arthTima 

obfidionc exemit. Legiones fenim) omncs Carthaginienfium 

(qui Egeftam obfidebant, & Amilcar) 
maximus (eorum ) magiftratus (feilinandi ftudio) elephantis reliftis 
novem, caltris efFugerunt. Macellam (dcinde) munitam (vali- 

damque) urbem 
pugnando cepitiAtque ineodem magiftratu profpere remnavibui 

raari coniul primus geflit : remiges 
daiTefqvie navales primus ornavit atque paravit diebus fexaglnta, 

L cum his navibus claries Punicas omnes, 
paraias fornatas) que fummas copias Carthaginienfium, prafente 

(Annibalej maximo 
dictators iilorum, in alto mari pugnando fuperavit ; 
trigintaqce naves cum fociis (hoc eft cum ipfis hominibus) cepit, 

& fepuremem prxtoriam, 
quinqueremes (pranereaj ac triremes naves xx depreffitv 
Auram captum in prscJa nummi in. m. dcc. 
Argentum captum in prsda nummi c. m. 
JE-i grave captum vicies feme! centena millia pondo, 
at'.;ue in triumpho navali praedam (omnem in serariam) Popul 
Rom. imulit. 

captivos etiam) Carthaginienfes ingenuos (hoc eft, nobiles ali- 
quot) ante cur rum duxit: 

primufque Conful, de Siculis, & clalTe Carthaginienfium triumph- 
avit Earum rerum ergo 
S. P, R. ei hanccecolumnam pofuit. vtl 

triiunpiiavit. Earum rerum ergo Marti donum dedit atque 
dicavic (9). 

Hence it is apparent, that, when this naval trophy was erecled, 
the Carthaginians were called by the Romans CART ACIN1EN- 
SKIS, and consequently the name of their ciiy, then in uft a* 
mongrt the llomaus, was CARTA CO. 

(E) h is plain from fcripture (9), that there was a town of 
this name liiiewiie in Phounice, or the land of Canaan, not far 

from 

" fy) Vide Petr. Ciaccon. Tolet. in column, roil. Duil. apud 
C:xv. in thefaur. antiq. Rom. torn. w. p. 1 Si 0. 19) J uu * c ' 
fx vex. 50, 53, 
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led from Thebes in Egypt ; Pifa in Italy, from Pifa in Pelo- 
ponnefus ; Salamis in Cyprus, from Salamis in Attica, to 
omit feveral others that might be mentioned, are fufficient 
inftances of it. 

Salmasius x will have the Greek nameCharchedontobe 
derived from Solinus's Carthada j becaufe the Sicilians no'w- 
and-then ufed the Greek letter chi for theta. But fure no- 
thing can be more weak than this ; befides, were it much 
more plaufible, it could not be admitted, becaufe it clafhes 
with the authority of Philiftus (F), Appian, Eufebius, and 
St. Jerom. Herodotus, Menander Ephefiu6, Polybius, &c, 
the moft antient Greek authors, mentioning the Carthagini- 
ans, likewife difprove it, becaufe they were not Sicilians. 

The Carthaginians were called by the Greeks, fometimes 
Libyans, on account of the country they poffefied, and 
fometimes Phoenicians, on account of the country from 
whence they were originally defcended. The Romans alfo 
ftyled them Poeni, or Phoenicians, for the fame reafon j and 
every thing belonging to them, or their city, Punic or Pcenic, 
i. e. Phoenician, or belonging to the Phoenicians. 

We muft not omit obferving, that, according to Stepba- p 8 ^^^ 
nus 1 and Euflathius, this city was antiently named, in 0 f Carthage* 
Punic, Caccabe, from a horfe's head, which was found by 
the Tyrians, whilft they were digging for the foundations 
of Byrfa. This was looked upon as a happy omen, porten-r 
ding the martial difpofition of the inhabitants, and the future 
greatnefs of the city. Our readers will find the whole ftory 
in Virgil z and Juftin, and to thefe authors we refer them. 
In the mean time, we (hall only remark, that the learned 
Bochart 1 has fhewn the word Caccabe to have figniikd, ia 
O o 3 the 

x Salmaf. ubi fupra r Steph. Byz. de urb. Euftath. in 
Dionyf. Afr. z Virg. JEn. i. Juft. 1 xviii Serv. & [Ludovic: 
de la Cerda in JEu. i Loel. Rhodigin. 1. xviii. c. 38. a Bochart. 
de col. Phcen. 1. i.e. 24. 

from Shecherh; fo that whether we look upon Cadmus a", a Thee- 
rician or an Egyptian, it can fcarcebe doubted, but that Thebes 
m Bceotia was fo denominated from iome more autient city. 

All thefe authors are clearly of opinion, that Carthage was 
built a confiderable time before Dido came into Africa; and 
therefore, if their authority be of any weigh:, it is highly impro- 
vable, that from the citadel Byrfa only, the addition she made to 
tne old city, the place was called Carthada, or the New city ; 
a *d if this be allowed, it mult likewife be admitted, that :>al- 
mafius endeavours abfuruly to reduce Cardie don from Carthada. 
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the Phoenician language, the head of the animal above-men- 
tioned ; and that, upon account of this event, the Cartha- 
ginians b had frequently upon the reverfes of their coins, 
either a horfe's head, or the body of ahorfe dimidiated, ' or a 
horfe entire, with Victory upon him. Moft of thefe coins 
have likewife a Punic infcription upon their faid reverfes, with 
feveral other fymhols ; as is evident from Agoftini, Partita, 
and ofehers, as well as from the cabinets of the curi@us. 

In order to avoid all future digreffions on this head, 
we {hall here give a faithful and particular account of the 
fituation, dimenfions, different parts, and power of the city 
of Carthage, according to tfoe condition it was in at the 
beginning of the third Punic war, extracted from Polybius c , 
Strabo, Diodorus, Appian, and other antient authors of the 
bell reputation and authority. I 
rvf-^tVn Carthage flood at the bottom of a gulf, upon a pen- 4 
«! Caithagf. j n f u ] a tnree Hundred and fixty ftadia, or forty-five miles, in 
circumference, the ifthmus joining this penlnfula to the con- 
tinent of Africa, being twenty-five ftadia, or three miles and 
a furlong, in breadth. On the weft fide there projected 
from it a long tra& of land, in fhapt refembling a tongue, 
half a {radium broad ; which {hooting out into the fea, fepa- 
rated it from a lake or morafs* and was ftrongly fortified on 
all fides by rocks, and a ftngle wall. In the middle of the 
city ftood the fortrefs or citadel, erected by Dido, called 
Byrfa, having on the top of it a temple facred to iEfculapius, 
feated on a very high hill, upon rocks, and to which the 
afcent was by fixty fteps. This temple was rich, beautiful, 
and of a confiderable extent ; fo that when Byrfa was taken 
by Scipio, towards the clofe of the laft fiege of Carthage, 
nine hundred Roman deferters fortified themfelves there. At 
laft Afdrubal's wife fetting fire to it, entirely coufumed it, < 
together with herfelf, her children, and the faid nine hun- 
dred deferters, to avoide falling into the hands of Scipio. On j 
the fouth fide, towards the continent, where Byrfa had its 
fituation, the city was furrounded with a triple wall, thirty 
cubits high, abftradted from the parapets and towers, with 
which it was flanked all round at equal diftances, each 
interval being fourfcore fathoms, or four hundred and eighty 
foot. Every tower had its foundations funk thirty foot deep, 
and vps four (lories high, tho' the walls were but two ; tne]f 
were aiched 5 and in the lower part, correfponding & 

depth 

* Ant. Auguft. dial vl ant. c Polyb. 1. i. c 73. St ^',!' 
-xvii. p. 572. Appian. in Lihyc. p. 129, Diodor. Sic. 
I. Hi, p. j 78. Orof. 1. iv. c. 12, p. 277. 
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depth with the foundations above-mentioned, were ftalls 
large enough to hold three hundred elephants, with their 
fodder &c. Over thefe were ftabies^for four thoufand horfes, 
and lofts for their food. There likewife was room enough 
to lodge twenty thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. Such 
a number of forces and beafts of war were contained within 
the walls, without in the leaft incommoding the inhabitants;. 
The walls were weak and low in one part only, and that 
was an angle, which, from theflrft building of the city, had 
been neglected, beginning at the long tn€t of land advancing 
into the fea towards the weftern continent, before taken 
notice of, and extending as far as the harbours, which were 
on the fame fide. Of thefe there were two, which were 
difpofed in fuch a manner, as to have a communication with 
one another, and had one common entrance, feventy foot 
broad, and (hut up with chains. The firft was appropriated 
to the merchants, and included in it a vaft number of places 
of refrefhment, and all kinds of accommodations for the 
feamen. The fecond, or inner port, was, as well as the 
Hland called Cothon in the midft of it, lined with large kays, 
in which were diftinct receptacles for fecuring and fncltenng 
from the weather two hundred and twenty {hips, it being 
defigned chiefly for mips of war. Over thefe were maga- 
zines or ftore-houfes, wherein was lodged whatever is 
neceftary for the arming and equipping of fleets. The 
entrance into each of thefe receptacles was adorned with two 
marble pillars of the Ionic order ; fo that both the harbour 
and the ifland reprefented on each fide two magnificent gal- 
leries. Upon the ifland was the admiral's palace, from whence 
orders were given, and proclamations iilued out ; and as it 
ftood oppofite to the mouth of the harbour, he could from 
thence difcover whatever was doing at fea, tho' no one there 
could fee what was tranfa&ing in the inward part of the har- 
bour ; nay, the merchants themfelves, when they entered 
into their port, had no profpecl of the men of war, being 
feparated from them by a double wall, and each port having 
-its particular gate that led to the city, without paffmg through 
the other. 

Hence it is apparent, that the city confifred of three parts, ir , r . v 
Byrfa, Megara (G) or Magaria, and Cothon. Byrfa, accor- ti.-.-c'- 
O o 4 ding "^' cd ' 

(G) The true name of the exterior part of Carthage, for that 
which was, properly fpeaking, the town J was Megara or Mcgavia, 
not Magalia, as we formerly imagined. Appian, llidorej and 
Servius put this point beyond difpute (io). 

^10) Appian. & Seiv. r.bi fupra. Ifidor. in orig. 1. xiii. c< iz'- 
* i^e etiam Bo;Wf, Chan. I, i. c. 24. 
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ding to Servius d , was twenty-two ftadia, or near thre 
Engliih miles, in circumference ; tho' Eutropius fays, it dj, 
not much exceed two thoufand paces, which is not quite tw< 
Englifh miles. It was' not To precifcly in the middle of th< 
city, but that it inclined to the fouth, or ifthmus that joinec 
Carthage to the continent, as is obferved by Appian e . The 
word Byrfa is only a Greek corruption of the true Punic or 
Phoenician name Burfa, Borfa, or Botfra, (for it may be 
pronounced all thefe ways) i. e. a fortrefs or citadel, as has 
been demonftrated by Scaliger f , Bochart, and others, verfed 
in the oriental languages, and may be inferred from Strabo, 
Virgil, and Appian, the fable of the ox's hide having long 
fince been exploded by the learned. This was juftly looked 
upon as the interior part of Carthage, furrounded by the 
M cgaras, or Magaria, i. e. the houfes, or town, (for that 
the word imports in the Phoenician tongue) its exterior part, 
according to Scrvius ; fo that together they formed a kind of 
double town. Strabo calls the fmall ifland in the midft 
of the ftcond harbour, Cothon h ; tho 1 Appian applies 
this name like wife to that port or harbour 1 itfelf, which, 
if this writer is to be credited, was environed by a ftrong 
wall, and had one of its parts round, but the other 
quadrangular . The word Cothon is of oriental extrac- 
tion, and figntfics a port not formed by nature but 
the effect of labour and art ; fo that this feems to have 
been not a proper, but a common, name among the Car- 
thaginians, who undoubtedly pronounced it Kathum or 
Kathcm ; but the Greeks, adopting it into their own lan- 
guage, gave it a Greek termination, and exprefiing the Phoe- 
nician A by their great O, (which may eafily be conceived) 
thence came the name Cothon. The Carthaginians were 
fo extremely active and indefatigable, that when Scipio m had 
blocked up the old port, or Cothon, they, in a very fhort 
time, built a new one, the traces of which, fcarce an hun- 
dred yards fquare, are ftill to be feen n . This Cothon W3S 

perhaps 

d Serv in JEn. i. ver. 320. Eutrop. Sz Bochart. ubi fupra. 
• Appian. & Bochart. ubi fupra. f Scalig. in not ad Feu- 
Bochart. ubifupra. Salmaf in Solin. Sec. t Serv. in jEni & 
iv. h Strah. 1. xvii. p. 572. 1 Appinn. in Libyc. p 12a. & c - 
1 Fell in vec cothon??. Serv. in /En. i Bochart. ubi fupra- 
Br..x:orf s in voe *- c n Liv. 1. li. epit. n Shaw'!, 

geographical observations relating to the kingdom of Tunir, p- 
}$°> l 5 1 ' 
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perhaps the fame that was called the Mandracium 0 in the 
time of Procopius. 

The number of inhabitants this city contained, at the -.Number of 
beginning of the third Punic war, was feven hundred thou* " ,nhabltiUlts * 
fand ; a prodigious number, confidering the many terrible 
blows the Carthaginians had received from the Romans du- 
ring the courfe of the firft and fecond Punie wars, as well as 
from their own mercenaries in the interval betwixt thefe 
wars, and the deftru&ive broils they had been engaged in with 
Mafinifla. The forces they could bring into the field, as 
well as their power by fea, when they had a mind to exert 
themfelves in an extraordinary manner, were very formida- 
ble, as appears from the army commanded by Hamilcarin his 
expedition againft Gelon the tyrant of Syracufe, which con- 
futed of three hundred thoufand men ; and the fleet, for-* 
warding the operations of the land forces, which was com- 
pofed of more than two thoufand (hips of war, and above 
three thoufand tranfportst Their riches were likewife im- 
menfe, as may be collected from what Scipio carried off at 
the final de!rru£tion of the town, after it had been thorough- 
ly plundered, and, as wiis imagined, entirely exhaufted and 
confumed, viz. near a million and an half fterling. All 
which may ferve to give us fome faint idea of what Carthage 
was, when in the height of its grandeur and magnificence. 

As to the extent of the city, Livy informs us, that it was The extent 
twenty-three p miles round ; and if what is related of it a- of Cartha s c * 
boye be true, this is not improbable. Pliny i intimates, that 
Carthage, when in the hands of the Phoenicians, was much 
larger than when it was a Roman colony ; and Suidas affirms, 
that it was the greateft and moft powerful city in the world. 
The dominion of the fea, which it enjoyed for fix hundred 
years, almoft without interruption, together with the geniuc 
of its citizens for commerce, aggrandized it in a moft pro- 
digious manner; to which if we add its excellent form of 
government, which will be explained more fully hereafter, 
its extenfive trade, the mines of Spain, &c. thofe inexhaufti- 
,ble fources of wealth ; it can be no matter of wonder, that 
the Carthaginians mould have arrived at fuch an exalted pitch 
of power. One particular edifice, hitherto omitted in our 
defcriptionof Carthage, it may not be improper to take no- 
tice of, viz. the temple of Apollo r , {landing near the Co r 

thon, 



0 Procop 1. i c. 20. p Liv. 1. li. epit * Plin. 1. v. c. 
1 Aj-pian. ubi f-ipra. 
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thon, wherein was a ftatue of that deity of maffive gold, 
and whofe infide was all covered with plates of the fame 
metal, weighing a thoufand talents 9 . But this was involved 
in the common destruction of the city, heing pillaged and 
deftroyed by a party of Scipio's men, when the Cothon and 
adjacent part of the city were taken by that general. 
efent ^ T nas ^ een * °bferved by a curious and learned modern 
rrmaini traveller, who was himfelf upon the fpot, that the greateft 
of antknt part of Carthage was built upon three hills, fomewhat infe- 
Curth'^e. r j or j n elevation to thofe upon which Rome was erected. All 
the remains of this once famous city are, according to this 
traveller, the area off a fpacious room upon one of thofe 
hills, over-looking the fouth-eaft fhore, with feveral fmaller 
ones hard by it j the common fewers,' which time hath not 
m the lead injured or impaired ; and the cifterns, which 
have very little fubmitted to the general ruins of the city. 
The harbour is now flopped up, and, by the north-caft 
winds with the (H) Mejerdah, made almoft as far diftant 
from the fea as Utica, tho' it is ftill called El-^erfa, or the 
port, lying to the north and north-iveft of the city, and 
formeth, with the lake of Tunis, the peninfula on which 
Carthage ftood. 

f'c'i Str abo u obferves, that the Carthaginians pofTefied three 
ji.^ian" 1 hundred cities in Africa before the beginning of the third Pu« 
i«jjinions. nic war ; which may eafdy be believed, if we confider, that 
the dominions of this ftate in Africa before that war, extend- 
ed from the weftern confines of Cyrenaica w , to the pillars of 
Hercules, or {freights of Gibraltar (I), a tracT: of land near 

fifteen 

•Idem, ibid. * Shaw ubi fupra. « Strab. 1. xvii. 
Scylax Caryand. Vide & Bochart. ubi fapra, &c. 

(ID This river, theBagradaof theantienis, will be defcribed 
in the r.txt chapter. 

(i i '1 'he diiiance betwixt the Phibcnorum Ane and pillars of 
Jlercule;, according to Poiybius (u), was fixteen tlioufand 
fiadia, or about two thoufand miles. Hut from Dr. Shaw's molt 
accurate obierva'.io.^s, it appears to have been one thoufand four 
k'f.i'ircd and twenty geographical miles, iixty of which make 
a decree of a <_reut ci.c'c. The particulars of this computation 
may be leca in the follow ing table : 

From 

{iVIV.yb. ll'.i. 
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fifteen hundred miles in length. When it was arrived at its 
lair, period of perfection, the beft part of Spain, even as far 
as the Pyrenees, of Sicily, and all the iflands in the Mediter- 
ranean to the weft of this latter, were fubjecl to it. How it 
came to make fuch large acquifitions, and by what fteps it 
grew fo formidable, as to difpute the empire of the world 
with Rome itfelf, will appear in the fequcl of this hiftory. 



220 



Miles. 

From Tingi, or Tangier, to the river Malva, or Mullo 

o'iah 1 

To the eaftern part of the river Chinalaph, or Shel- 

liff — — f • 

To the river Ampfaga, or city of Cirta ■ 165 

To Laribus by Theveile, or Tiffelh — ■ 1 30 

To Carthage - — — — — y Q 

To Kairwan, olim Vicus Augufti 75 

To Tacape in the Letter Syrtis — 1 10 

To T.ripolis • • • 135 

To Leptis Magna, or Libda, in the Greater Syrtis 1 1£ 
To the bottom of the Greater Syrtis., now called 1 

the gulf of Seedra, where the Philsnorum Ane> 200 
are fuppofed to have been fituated — 3 

In all 1420 



Hence it is evident, that Polybiur, makes this trafl to have been 
■ of a greater extent than it really was, tho* confidering the large- 
fiefs of the geographical miles above-mentioned, that author 
does not fo much exceed the truth, as may at hrft fight be 
imagined. 



SECT. II. 



A defcription of Africa Propria, or the territory 
of Carthage. 

IT A V I N G given our readers the beft account of the Africa 
origin and foundation of Carthage that can be drawn »*»°piiat 
from antiquity, as likewife a (mail sketch oi its pow- 
er, wealth, magnitude, &c. which we (halt expatiate 
more largely upon hereafter; before we proceed directly to 
tnc hiltory of the Carthaginians, or defcribe the religion, 

government. 
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government, genius, commerce, manners, arts, fciences 
Uc of that people, it will he proper to give a description of 
the country wherein they were feated, and which was look- 
ed upon as the natural territory of their city ; for with re- 
gard to the other dominions they, at certain intervals, poffef- 
fed, or got a footing in, they were fometimes of a larger, 
and fometimes of a narrower, extent; fometimes in their 
own hands, and fometimes in thofe of other ftates, accord- 
ing as fuccefs or misfortune attended them in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. 

IfaKmits. Mela a and Ptolemy will have Africa Propria to have 
contained all the countries fituate between the river Amp- 
faga and the borders of Cyrenaica, which, Pliny b tells us, 
were inhabited by twenty-fix different nations; but this 
gives it too great an extent, as making it to include Nu- 
midia and the Regio Syrtica, which are countries di- 
fKncl: from the proper territory of Carthage. Its true 
Jimi's fcem c to have been the river Tufca on the weft, 
or fide of Numidia ; the Mediterranean or African fea on 
the north; the frontiers of the Garamantes and' deferts of 
Libya Intjrior on the fouth ; and the Mediterranean, with 
the Lcficr Syrtis, on the eaft. It d was divided into two pro- 

Kvificn. vinces, the R/'gio Zeugitana, and Byzacium, with which the 
kingdom of Tunis % under its divifion into the fummer and 
winter circuits, at prefent nearly coirefponds. Accordingto 
Dio f , this region was likewife called the old province, and 
Numidia the ne .v one. Byzacium ? , or at leafr. the feacoaft 
of that province, fecms to be the Emporia of LivyandPolv- 
bius. 

Ptolemy has placed Carthage, and all the neighbouring 
cities, four degrees too foutherly, which is not to be wondered 
at, confiJering the inaccuracy of that geographer in afcer- 
tainir.o; the latitudes of places. If we admit the pofition of 
Africa Propria to have been nearly the fame with that of the 
kingdom of Tunis, as there is great reafon to believe x , it 
rauft have taken up almoft four degrees of north latitude, 

viz. 

* Pomp, Mela, lie.;. Piol. 1. iv. c. 3. Vide etlam Cellar, 
geogr. ant. 1. iv. c 4. b Plin I. v. c. 4. Idem, ibid. 
Ilciodot. 1. iv. Scylax Caryand in pcripl. edit. Cxon 1698. Ftcl. 
jaoar- !• iv. U Cellar, geogr.ant. I. iv c. 4. d Plin. ubi fupra. 
oir?x\). 1. ii. c Shaw's geographical defer! ption of the king- 
clnni of Tunis, chap. 1, 2 £. c. f Dio, 1. xliii. r>. 210- 
« Liv. 1. xxxiv. Polyb 1. i. & Cellar, ubi fupra. h 
gcog I. iv. fcii-aw ubi ftp. 1 Shaw, ibid. 
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viz. from 33 0 30' N. to 37 0 12'N. and of longitude above 
three degrees, nnce Sbekkah, the moft advanced city of the 
kingdom of Tunis to the weftward, is in 8°, and'Clybea, 
the fartheft to the eaft, in 1 1° 20' E. longitude from London. 
The fpot of ground on which Carthage flood is, according 
to the lateft obfervations k , about io° 40' eaft of London, 
and in north latitude 36 0 40'. 

Zeugitana, or the Regio Zeugitana, was feparated Zeugitana. 
from Numidia by the river Tufca, and extended as far as 
Adrumetum, which Pliny 1 makes to be the flrft city of By- 
fcacium. The fummer circuit of the kingdom of Tunis m , 
including the fruitful country about Keff and Bai-jah, and 
feveral other diftri&s, anfwers at prefent to this province, 
which was the Regio Carthaginienfium of Strabo % and the 
Africa Propria of Pliny and Solinus °. We fhall not pretend 
here to give a minute and particular defcription of all the cities 
it contained, as being incongruous with our prefent defign ; 
but only touch upon fome of the principal of them, which 
have been taken the moft notice of by thofe writers who have 
treated of the Roman and Carthaginian affairs. 

The flrft place in Zeugitana worthy our notice, fince 
Carthage has been already defcribed, is Utica. In rank and Utca# 
dignity this city was next to Carthage itfelf, and even fuperior 
to it in point of antiquity. Ariftotle p fays it was built, ac- 
cording to the Phoenician hiftorians, two hundred and eighty- 
feven years before Carthage. Vellius % as has been above 
related, makes the Tyrians to have founded it a little more 
than eighty years after the deftru&ion of Troy. Juftin r in- 
timates, that the Tyrians were fettled there a confiderable 
time before Dido came into Africa; nay, that this fettlement 
commenced upon their flrft arrival in that country: and with 
thefe two laft authors Mela and Stephanus 3 agree. From 
this great antiquity, Bochart 1 thinks the Phoenicians gave it 
the name Atica, the antient, i. e. city, rather, in our opi- 
nion, Etuca u or Ituca, i. e. the city of long ftanding, or 
the great city, the ftrong city, &c. which appellation it might 
have gone by amongft the Tyrians, even in Dido's time \ 
and this notion receives a good degree of probability from 
Scylax and Polybius, the moft antient authors mentioning it, 

who 

k Ibid. 1 Plin. ubi fup & Cellar, ibid D Shaw, ubi 
f^p. a Strab. 1. xvii. 0 Plin. ubi lap. L Solir:. c. 2-*. 
p Ariftot demirabil. s Veil. Paterc. ubi fup. r Juit 1. 
xvui. * Steph. de urb, Sc Kith, c. 7. E Bochart. dc col 
Plicsn. 1. 1 c. 24, « Par;. Pahul. Vid. Schinipcctag. 
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who call it Itucc, or Ityce, to whom the other Greek au- 
thors, fpeaking of it, except Dio, who ufes the Latin name 
may be added. The gulph, on which both this city and 
Carthage ftood, was formed by two promontories, viz. the 
promontory or Mercury and that of Apolio, under the laft 
of which Utica was feated. Appian w fays it was lixty fradia 
or feven mile6 and an half to the weftward of Carthage; but, 
according to the itinerary, thefe two cities were twenty- 
feven Roman miles diftant from each other x . Utica had a 
large and commodious harbour, and was famous on many 
accounts in the Roman hiftory, but on none more than the 
death of the younger Cato, who was from thence called 
Cato Uticenfis, or Cato of Utica. After Carthage was 
razed by the Romans, it had a grant made it of all the country 
lying between Carthage and Hippo, and was for a confidcrablc 
time the metropolis of Africa. An ingenious modern tra- 
veller y fuppofes this place to have ftood where Boo-fhatter 
does at prefent ; the traces of buildings of great extent and 
magnificence ftill vifible there, and the diftance from Carthage 
perfectly agreeing with that of the itinerary, befides other 
circumftanaea, giving good grounds for fuch a fuppofition. 

The next town in the neighbourhood of Carthage, but 
in a contrary direction to the former, is Tunes, or Tuneta, 
the Tunis of the moderns. This town is undoubtedly of 
great antiquity, being taken particular notice of by Poly- 
bius z , Diodorus, Livy, and others ; nay, that it was of 
Phoenician original, the name itfelf fufficiently implies : for 
we find in that part of the Lower Egypt, almoft contiguous 
to the borders of Arabia Petraea and Phoenice, a town called 
Tanes a , from whence the Tanitic nome and Tanitic mouth 
of the Nile took their name. And 'tis well known, that this 
part of Egypt b was over-run by the Phoenicians, either in 
the time of Jolhua, or much earlier ; and that thefe fame 
Phoenicians afterwards fettled in Africa Propria, Numidia, 
and Mauritania. In confirmation of which fentiment, we 

find 

w Appian. in LiByc. x Audi kin. int. Carth. & Utic 
y Shaw ubi fup- 'Polyb.l.i. Liv. I xxx Dicdor. Sic. ixiv. 
Strab. 1. xvii. Sec. a Herod. Strab. Flin. Ptol. aliiqj Vide 
etiam Cellar, geog. ant. p. 785, 799. ed. Lipficc 1732- b ^' 
Auguft. in cxpofic eruft. ad 3 Rom. fub init. Procop. de bell. 
Vand. 1. ii. c. 10. Euleb chron. I. i p* 1 1 Gemar Hierofol. ad 
Tit. Shebith, cap. 6. Manetho apud Jofeph. cont. Apion. 1. u 
Nonnus in Dior.yfiac. 1. xiii. Newton's chronol. p. 198 — z0Z ' 
Ivlarfham's can. chron. Bp. Cumberland's treatife on Sanchoni- 
atho'a Phcen. hill. Univ. Hill. Vol. ii. 
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find a river in Numidia* % not far from the Ampfaga, called 
Tanas ; from whence we may infer, fin.ce nothing is more 
common in the oriental languages, than a permutation of 
vowels, that Tunes is a Phoenician name, and that the city 
itfelf is of Phoenician extraction. That it was a town of 
fome note in very early ages, is evident from Livy d , Dio- 
dorus, and Strabo, who tell us, that there was a hot bath, 
and a famous quarry, not far from it ; that it was fortified 
both by nature and art, and furrounded with a wall. It was 
feated on or near the mouth of the river Catada, fifteen 
Roman miles eaft of Carthage. The city is more famous 
now, than it was even amongft the antients, being the capi- 
tal of a powerful kingdom. The greateft part of it is fituate 
upon a rifing ground, along the weftern banks of the lake, 
which goes by the fame name % and in a full profpecl: (as the 
antients have defcribed it) of the Guletta, Carthage, and 
the illand Zowa-moore. Tunis fome timefince was noted for 
its corfairs, but of late the inhabitants have applied themfelves 
wholly to trade, and are now become the raoft civilized and 
polite people in Barbary (A). 

Maxula, or, according to Ptolemy, Mazula f , is an axua# 
antient town of the ftato of Carthage, and, if Pliny * may 
be credited, pretty near the city, in a direction contrary to 
the promontory of Apollo and Utica. We find on the 
weftern banks of the Tigris a city in Arabic h , named Mo- 
ful, or Mozul ; which word is not remote from the Mazula 
of Ptolemy. 'Tis likewife evident from the authority of 
Scylax, who mentions it, that Mazula was of fome repute 
in his time, and therefore of great antiquity ; from which 
confiderations we may conclude it no* improbable, as there 
is a very great affinity betwixt the Arabic and Phoenician 

languages, 

c Sal. in Jugurth. c. 95. Cellar, geog. ant. p. 913. d Liv. 
Diodor. & Strab. ubi fup. & alibi. c Shaw ubi fup. p. 155. 
f Pt ol- geog. I. iv. £ Plin. 1. v. c. 4, * Val. Shind. pen^ 
- taglot. Cellar, geog. ant. p. 623. 

(A) Somewhere near this place Adis or Adda is to be looked 
for, where Regulus gave the Carthaginians a memorable defeat, 
and forced their camp. It appears from Polybius (1), that this 
was a town of fome importance ; but the antients being filent as 
to any farther particulars relating to it, favc only that it was fitu- 
atcci amongrt rocks and hills, we mall think it fafScient juft to 
«ave mentioned it. 



(1) Polyb.l. i. 
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languages, that this town Was built by the Phoenicians. It 
flood on the eaftern fide of the Catada, now the Miliana • 
and, if the conje&ure of the ingenious gentleman 1 above* 
mentioned be true, viz. that Mo*raifah, two leagues to the 
north-eaft of Solyman, be the Maxula, or Mazula, of the 
anticnts, this town was about eight leagues, or twenty-four 
Engliih miles, fouth-eaft of Tunes (B). 

Carpis. Carp is, a city of this diftricvfc, placed by Ptolemy k one 
third of a degree more northerly than Carthage. Pliny calls 
it Carpi. Our learned traveller 1 fuppofes the fpot which this 
town occupied, to be that which Gurbbs, or Hammam- 
Gurbos, at prefent ftands upon ; and that the hot bath near 
it is the Aquae Calidae of Livy. Though the pofition Ptolemy 
afligns his Carpis does not agree with that of the modern 
Gurbos, this laft lying above a league more foutherly than 
Carthage, yet we doubt not but the gentleman is in the 
right, this geographer being very inaccurate in his determi- 
nation of the latitudes of places. 
iUa ' Mi sua m , or Nifua, a town taken notice of by Pliny and 

Ptolemy, between Carpis and Clypea. The ruins n of this 
place are ftill to be been at the fan&uary of Seedy Doud, in 
the kingdom of Tunis, five leagues to theE. N. E. of the 
promontory of Hercules. 

Aquilaria. The next place that occurs is the Aquilaria of Caefar', 
where Curio landed his troops from Sicily. Csefar tells us, 
it was a very convenient ftation in the fummer feafon, and 
in the neighbourhood of two promontories. Of thefe, in all 
probability, that of Mercury (called by the Moors the Raf- 

adder 

1 Shaw ubi fup. p. 57. k Plin. &Ptol. ubi fup. 1 Shaw 
ubi fup. p. 57. m Plin. & Ptol. ubi fup. n Shaw ubi fup. 
* Caef lib. ii civ. bell. c. 23. 

(B) We find rhe Mufulani, a people feated in the weftern part 
of Numidia, not far from the Ampfaga, taken notice of by Ta- 
citus (2 ) ; and a town and promontory of Ethiopia, famous for 
the cinamon they produced, near the confines of Nubia and Li- 
bya interior, named Mofylon or Ivlonuum, remembered by Pliny 
(3). Now as a Phoenician colony came very early into Numidia, 
and the Nubians and Ethiopians were die defendants of the 
Egyptians and Arabians, as will hereafter be proved, pofiibjy 
fome light may from thence be thrown upon what we have ad- 
vanced concerning the origin of tius> town. 

(2) Tacit, aim. ii. c. 52. & 1. iv. c 24 (3) Plin. l.v. c.f 
k 1 vi. c 29. 
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adder, and by the Franks cape Bon) was one ; fmce this is 
about a league to the northward of Lowah-reah, fuppofed to 
be the antient Aquilaria. Many fragments p of antiquities 
are ftill extant here, but among them nothing remarkable. 

Clypea % a city built upon the fmall promontory Ta- CN 
phitis, five leagues fouth-eafl of the promontory of Mercury, y?Hi 
which being in the figure of a fhield or hemifphere, gave oc- 
cafion to the name. It is called by Livy, Mela, and Pliny, 
Clupea; by Polybius, Appian, and Agathemerus, Afpis; 
but by Solinus and the itinerary, Clypea. A mile r diftant 
from the ground where the old city flood, is a collection of 
huts or cottages, called by the inhabitants Clypea. Ptolemy 
is guilty of a great miftake, when he makes Afpis and Cly- 
pea two different cities. 

Curubis, Curobis, and Curabis, a town, according to 
the itinerary, thirty-two Roman miles diftant from the for- uru 1S * 
mer ; but, according to the more accurate obfervations of the 
moderns s , feven leagues, or twenty-one miles, fouth-wefl 
and by weft of it. It is ftyled by Pliny 1 the free city Curu- 
bis, and feems to have been a confiderable place in former 
times ; though the ruins of a large aqueduct, and of the ci- 
tterns which received the water, are the only antiquities it 
can boaft of at prefent, if the modern Gurba anfwers to it, 
as both the name and fituation fufficiently intimate. 

Canthele, a Phoenician city, not far from Curubis, 
according to Hecatieus u . This town feems to have received CantiwIc ' 
its appellation from the pagan deity Saturn ; fince, according 
to Sanchoniatho w and Damafcius, the word el in the Phoe- 
nician tongue had a particular relation to that deity. In con- 
firmation of which 'tis obferved by Ponticus, in his life of St. 
Cyprian, that there was a town in that place called by the 
Romans, vicus Saturni, the ftreet or town of Saturn. This 
was not a place of figure, at leaft fo low as the claffic times, 
fo that we take notice of it here purely on account of its 
antiquity. 

Neapolis, a famous and antient empory of the Cartha- 
- ginians in the fouth-cafl part of Zeugitana, five leagues to Nca ?°l* 

the 

!> Shaw ubi fup. p. 158. 1 Strab. lib. xvii, p. ^73. 

r Shaw ubi fup. « Shaw ibid. r Plin. ubi fup. u He- 
catreus pcrieget apud Stcph. de uib. Sanchionafho apud 

Kukb in prit-p. cvang. 1. i. c. 10. & Damafcius apud Photium 
111 hiblioihrc. 2^2 

Vcfc. XVI. P p 
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the north-eaft of Curubis. Thucydides x fays, that the pal 
fage from hence to Sicily was very fhort, as being performs 
in two days and a night. Scylax places it not far from tlx 
lefTer Syrtis, and about a day and a half 's journey from tht 
promontory of Mercury. Nabal, a thriving and induftriom 
modern town, is a furlong to the weft ward of the antieni 
Neapolis, which appears to have been a large city, p]} n y 
ftyles this place, as well as Curubis, a free city. Here is a 
great number of inferiptions uponftones of fix foot in length, 
and three in breath ; but they are either fo unfortunately de- 
faced, or filled with rubbifh and mortar, that it is a difficult 
thing to copy them. Strabo and Hirtius agree with Scylax 
in fixing it pretty near the promontory of Mercury. Nabal t 
ftands upon the gulph of Hamonet in N. lat. 36 0 8' two 
leagues from a little opulent town of the fame name. 

To thefe may be added Nepheris, a fortrcte lying a little 
Nephcri:. to the eaft ward of Carthage. It was a place of good confider- 
ation, being built upon a rock, and ftrongly fenced by na- 
ture on all fides. Afdrubal, with his whole army, was cut 
off near it by Scipio, who, after a fiege of two and twenty 
days, reduced the town; and this greatly contributed to the 
conqueft of Carthage. Strabo, Appian, and the epitomizer 
of Lity, take particular notice of it. 
• The only city remaining in this province that merits any 
l%o. attention is Hippo, towards the north-weft borders of it, a 
fort of frontier town on the fide of Numidia. From the na- 
vigable lake Hipponitis, on which it was built, and which 
ferved it as a natural fortification, it was denominated Hippo 
Diarrhytus, and Hippo Zarytus ; tho', from the promon- 
tory near it the antients fometimes gave it the denomination 
of Acra, Hippuacra, and Hippagreta. Scylax calls it fimply 
Hippo, notwithftanding it generally went by the names a* 
bove- mentioned in the time of Polybius, Diodorus, Plin) r > 
and Appian ; and this in order to diftinguifh it from Hippo 
Regius in Numidia. Appian * tells us, that it was a great 
city, had a port, a citadel, and repofitories for naval ftores. 
The modern name is Bizerta, which is a corruption of the 
Hippo Zarytus of the antients. It is pleafantly fituated upon 
a canal f, eight miles to the fouth and by weft of cape Blan- 
co, betwixt an extenfive lake and the lea. It is at prefent 
about a mile in circuit, defended by feveral caftles and bat- 
teries, the principal of which are towards the fea. The ori- 
gin 

* Thucyd. I vii. v Shaw ubi ftp. *Appian. in Libyfi 
f Shaw ubi /up. 
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gin of it was Phoenician, as has been fully proved by Bo^ 
chart z , who derives the name of Hippo from the Syriac or 
Phoenician Ubbo, or Uppo, a gulph, which perfe&ly well 
anfwers to the fituation of the place. To which by way of 
corroboration it may be obferved, that the gulph, on which 
it was feated, feems, in contradHtinclion to the city Hippo or 
Hippon, to be called Hippos by Ptolemy, when he takes no- 
tice of the promontory of Hippos, or of the gulph clofe by it ; 
and if fo, this was only the Syriac or Phoenician Ubbo (gulph) 
wit}) a Greek termination fuperadded. This gulph is formed 
by the Promontorium Candidum and Promontorium Apolli- 
nis of the antients, the Ras el abeadh and Ras Zibecb of the 
prefent Tunifcens. 

As for the inland towns of Zeugitana, Ulizibirra, Medic* 
cara, Tucma, Cerbica, Safura, Cilma, Vepillium, Vina, 
Valli, Cigifa, Mufti, MembrefTa, Cilio, and others equally 
obfeure, enumerated by Ptolemy, the itinerary, and Peutin- 
ger's table; they were for the moft part, if net entirely, mo- 
dern in comparifon of the Carthaginian times, and never 
confiderable in any other. We fhall therefore conclude 
what we have to fay of this province with obferving, that 
there feem to be fome traces of Zeugis or Zeugitana in the 
prefent name of the city of Zowan or Zagwan, a fmall flour- 
ifhing town built upon the north-cad extremity of a confpi- 
cuous mountain of the fame name, in the fummer circuit of 
the kingdom of Tunis. This will appear extremely probable 
from what has been advanced by Soiinus, compared with the 
obfervations of the learned traveller 8 fo often cited. The 
Zygantes of Herodotus feem likewife to have been placed in 
the neighbourhood of Zagwan, which is an additional argu- 
ment in fupport of this notion. 

Byzacium, according to Pliny b , was inhabited by the B 
Libyphcenicians, that is, by a mixture of Aborigines, or na- 
tive Africans, and Carthaginians. The fame author tells us, 
it was about two hundred and fifty Roman miles in circum- 
ference, and of fo great fertility, that the earth made a re- 
turn of an hundred fold. The limits of this province feem 
impofllble to be precifely defined, becaufe the antients have 
pafTcd over the interior part of it bordering upon Libya in a 
very flight manner, and greatly miibken the courfe, magni- 
tude and fource of the river Triton; only in general it may 
be proper to remark, that it is fuppofcd not to have differed 
P p 2 much 

7 Bochart. deed. Phcen. 1 i c. 2+. » Shaw ubi fup c . 3 
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much in extent and fituation from the prefent winter circuit 
of the Tunifeens. We have neither room nor opportunity 
to be very particular in our account of the towns it formerly 
contained, and therefore hope that a brief defcription of fome 
of the principal of them will fuffice. 
M , Adrumetum, or Hadrumetum, the capital of Bvza. 

Aorumetum. . • r • 1 c • ; . 

cium, was a city or great antiquity, and ot great note m the 

antient world. It had a variety of names, being called by 
Strabo and Stephanus, Adryme or Adrume, as alfo Adryme* 
tus; by Plutarch and Ptolemy, Adrumetus or Adrumettus; 
by Appian, AdrymettuG ; and by Csefar, Hirtius, and Pliny, 
Adrumetum j by Mela, Hadrumetum, or according to Vof- 
fms, Hadrumentum ; and laftly, in Peutinger's table, we 
find it named Hadrito. The city was large and fpaciws, 
built upon an hemifpherical promontory, like Clypea, at the 
diftance of two leagues to the fouth-eaft of the morafs, the 
boundary, as hath been fuppofed, betwixt the Zeugitana and 
this province. According to the itinerary, it was eighteen 
Roman miles from Leptis Minor, though Peutinger's table 
makes the diftance greater. Adjacent to this citv was a co- 
thon, being either a port or little illand, in imitation of that 
of Carthage fo called. The city, according to the judgment 
that can be formed from the prefent fituation, was fomething 
more than a mile in circuit ; and from the remaining ruins', 
feems lather to have been a place of importance than extent. 
That it was founded by the Phoenicians, is evident from Sal- 
lull d and others; aslikewife from the name itfelf, which Bo* 
chart, with a great appearance of truth, derives from twoSy- 
liac or Phoenician words, importing, the land or country re- 
turning an hundred fold, i. c. of corn or grain. The extraor- 
dinary fertility, not only of the province in general, but of A- 
drumetum, the metropolis of it, in particular, is confirmed by 
an infeription in Smetius% which gives a fancTion toBochart's 
authority, and fufficiently convinces us of the truth of what 
we find related concerning it by thcLatin authors; though at this 
day f it is but a barren and uncultivated tract, being partly of 
a drv fandv nature, and partly incommoded with morafes 
and fhibkahs (C) difperfed over it, efpecially in the winter 

(a(on> 

c Shaw ubi fup. d Salluft. in Jugurth. Eochart. ubi fup. 
* Smetius in infeript. vol. & Vet. Infcript. apud Gruter. p. 362. 
f Shaw ubi fup. p 1 86, 

(ClThe word fliibkah figuines in the Arabic language afaltilh plat 
«f ground ; and denotes a fpot generally overflowed in the win- 
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feafon. If the Herkla of the Tunifeens, the Heraclea of 
the lower empire, be Adrumetum, as we fee no reafon to 
doubt, it muft have been in N. lat. 35 0 50', though Ptolemy 
places it in N. lat. 32 0 40'. 

Ruspina, a town of Byzacium, betwixt Adrumetum 
and Leptis Minor, where Crefar encamped in his wars with R u*pina.» 
Scipio e, The village of Sahaleel, a little above fix leagues 
from Herkla, and a full mile from the fea, has the faireft pre- 
tenfions to Rufpina ; fince we are aflured by Hirtius h , that the 
port of Rufpina was not at a much greater diftance from the 
town. 

Leptis Minor, one of Pliny's free cities, eighteen Ro- 
man miles from Adrumetum, of Phoenician extraction. It jjjjjj^ 
had the epithet Minor commonly annexed to it, in order to 
diftinguim it from Leptis Major, a city of the Regio Syrtica, 
which was built either by the Sidonians, as Salluft feems to 
intimate^ or the Tynans, according to Pliny *. Bochart 1 
deduces the name Leptis from the Phoenician labt or lapt, 
denoting a port or ftation for vefTels. Strabo and Stephanus 
fay, that Lepethis, a city of Cyprus, was famous for its com- 
modious ftation, and the fame is faid of Leptis Minor by 
Lucan m . The city paid every day a talent to the Cartha- 
ginians by way of tribute j and all authors agree, that the 
circumjacent country was exceeding fruitful, which has in- 
duced Bochart to drive Emporia (its name in Livy and Po- 
lybius) from two Oriental words, importing tc the fruitful 

mother. " The place is at prefent called Lempta ; but 
there is nothing left befides a fmall part of the caftle, with a 
P P 3 low 

« Ibid. p. 190. h Hirt. bell. Afric. fee. 9, * Salluft in 
Jugurth. c 22. & 80. k Plin. 1. v. c. 19. * Bochart ubi 
fup. m Lucan. bell. civ. L ix. v, 951. 

ter, but dry all the fummer (4). There are great numbers of 
thefe in the kingdom of Tunis and Algiers, which appear like 
fo many extenfive lakes, and produce a confiderable quantity of 
fait. In the fummer they may be taken for bowling greens pre- 
pared for the turf. Some of them have a hard and folid bottom, 
without the leaft mixture of gritty mould, retaining the fait that 
lieth cryftalized upon them after rain ; but others are of a more 
oozy abforbent nature, feldom preferving any faline incruikti- 
ons upon the furface. The earth of them all is very pungent 
to the tongue, and, by a proper folution, would yield, no doubt, 
• copious portion of fait. 



W Shaw in phyf. and jnifcel. obferv. p. 230, 
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low fhelf of rocks, that probably made the northern mound 
of the Cothon. 

Agar. Agar n , a town taken notice of by Hirtius, a few miles 

to the wcftward of Leptis. The fituation of this place is 
very rocky, and here is a great quantity of ftones and ruins, 
The village, at prefent taking up the fpot of ground on 
, which Agar flood, is called 0 by the Arabs, Boo-Hadjar, i. e. 
*' the father of a {tone which agrees in fignification pret- 
ty well with the old name, and anfwers to the circumffarj- 
ces above-mentioned. 

Thipfos. Thapsus, a maritime town of this province, feated, ac- 
cording to Dio p , upon a fort of ifthmus, betwixt the fea 
and a lake. Peutinger's table makes it eight miles diflant 
from Leptis to the fouth. The inhabitants of Thapfus were 
famous for their fidelity toScipio, in his wars with Caefarj 
but notwithstanding the flrength of the place, they were 
pbliged to fubmit to the latter, after he had defeated the 
former. Demafs, the antient Thapfus, is fituated upon a 
low neck of land, three miles to the £*. by S. of To-bulba, 
within half a league of which is the lake taken notice of by 
Hirtius. Here is ftill remaining q , in defiance of time and 
the fca, a great part of the Cothon, built in frames ; the 
compofition whereof is made up of fmall pebbles and mor- 
tar, which are fo well cemented and knit together, that a 
foiid rock could not be more hard and durable. The walls 
of Tlemfan very much refemblc the remaining part of this 
cothon. 

AeholU. Acholla or Acilla, another free city, called by Appian r , 
Cholla. If the fite Ptolemy afligns this city be allowed, 
Elalia, fix miles to the northward of She-ah, the antient 
Rufpa>, upon the borders of a fertile plain, undoubtedly 
anfwers to it. 

T»irri*Ka]i- Turris Hannibalis *, the tower of Hannibal, was a 
aioaiis. ' fort, tower, or country feat, belonging to Hannibal, betwixt 
Thapfus and Aciila, according to Livy. To thL place Han- 
nibal fled from Carthage, for fear of the Romans ; and im- 
mediately, upon his arrival, embarking in a'vefiel that wait- 
ed tor him, palled over to the iiland Cercina. Either El- 
Medea, five miles to the fouth of Demafs, or Saleclo s , five 
piles to the S. by W. of El-Medea, in all probability, oc- 
cupies 

n Hirt. bell. Afric. fee. 68. To- 0 Shaw ubi fup. p. i9 r 
P Ho, 1. xliii. p. 24.9. q Shaw ubi fup. r Appian in 
LLyc. * Liv. i, xxxiii. Jail 1. x: #i, 5 Uuw ubi. iup. p. 
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cupies the fpace on which this fort, tower, or country feat, 

was erected. 

Then a or Thense, a town on the coaft of the leffer ^ 1 
Syrtis mentioned by Straho f , known at this time among the 
Tunifeens by the name Thainee* It was built upon a low 
and rocky piece of ground, near two miles in circuit. The 
adjacent country is" dry and barren, without either fountain 
or rivulet to refrefh it. 

Betwixt Thenae and the mouth of the Triton, or the Macodama. 
place where it difcharges itfelf into the fea, Ptolemy places 
his Macodama, with which perhaps Maha-refs u , four leagues 
to the weft of Thainee, correfponds. 'Tis a village famous 
for nothing, but feveral citterns, with large areas to receive 
the rain-water. 

Uzita, a town of fome note near Tifdrus and Leptis Uilu* 
Minor, mentioned by Hirtius, Ptolemy, and Dio. Bochart v 
derives the name from zaith or zait, an olive, or place where 
olives are produced; and, according to Hirtius, the neigh- 
bourhood of this city was famous for its production of olives, 
fiv.ee Caefar exacted yearly from the inhabitants of Leptis a 
vaft quantity of oil by way of mulct or tribute. This give* 
great weight to Bochart's opinion 9 and proves the city to be 
Phoenician. 

Thala x , a city of great extent, taken notice of by Sal- Tha!aj 
luft, fituated, like Capfa, inthemidftof mountains and dc- 
ferts, though there were fome fountains without the city. 
All which particulars agree with the fituation of the modem 
Ferre-anah, in the fouth-weft part of this province. 

Twelve leagues to the S. E. by E. of this place is Gaf- Cr>fi> 
fa, the Capfa of the antients, and one of the ftrong caftles 1 
of Jugurtha It is built upon a rifing ground, inclofed, 
almoft in every direction, with mountains ; and hath the 
like melancholy fituation with Ferre-anah, only with this 
difference, that the landfkip here is fomewhat more gay ancj 
verdant by theprofpect we have from it of the palm, olive, 
piftachio, and other fruit-trees. In the eafterh language* 
the word fignifies ftreightly environed, and fo the place is on 
every fide by folitudes and deferts j which is a good proof 
that it was originally Phoenician z . There feem to have 
P P 4 been 

x Strab. I. xvii. p. 572, 574. " Shaw ubi fup. p. iq$ t 
* Bochart, ubi fup. * Salluft. in Jugurth. r Idem ibid, 
1 Vid Boehart. ubi fup. & Cellar, in Geog. ant. p. 87^ 9:3. 
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been two more cities of this name, the one in Numidia, the 
other in Libya Interior. 

Suffetula, Turzo, Sarfura, Tifdra, or Tifdrus, Cara- 
ga, Orbita, and other obfeure towns of Byzacium, of which 
we know nothing but the bare names, either entirely depend 
upon the faith of Ptolemy, were always inconfiderable in 
themfelves, or built below the claflic period of time ; and 
therefore, as they cannot have the leaft tendency to illuftrate 
any part of the Carthaginian hiftory, or fupply us with the 
leaft hint or circumftance relative thereto, we mall pafs them 
over in filence, and conclude Our geographical remarks upon 
this country with a concife defcription of the moft celebrated 
lakes, rivers, and other principal curiofities of it, and a 
brief enumeration of the African nations, who in the re- 
moter!: times poftelTed it. 

The chief lakes of this region taken notice of by the 
antients (befides the lake Hipponitis above-mentioned, and 
the Palus Sifara joined to it, of no great repute) were the 
Palus Tritonis or Tritonitis, the Palus Pallas, and the Palus 
Libya ; all which, according to Ptolemy, had a communi- 
cation with one another, by means of the river Triton, 
which ran thro' them into the fea. But herein that geogra- 
pher was greatly deceived. The fource of the Triton is 
nearer the fea than thefe lakes, which are now known to be 
different parts or branches of the fame lake, whofe modern 
name is, the Shibkah El Lowdeah % or lake of marks, fo 
called from a number of trunks of palm-trees, that are 
placed at proper diftances, to direct the caravans in their 
inarches over it. This lake extends itfclf near twenty 
leagues from eaft to weft, and is interfperfed with feveral 
dry fpots, which appear like iftahds in it. To the eaft- 
ward efpecially, in the fame meridian with Telemeen, 
there is one, which, though uninhabited, is very large, and 
well ftocked with date trees. This feems to be the 
Cherfonefus of Diodorus b , and the Phla of Herodotus c ; 
and the date trees in it, according to a tradition of the Arabs, 
fprung originally from the ftones of thofe dates which the 
Egyptians brought with them forprovifions, many agesfmce f , 
when they invaded this part of Africa, and halted here. The 
Funic name perhaps was Tarit g , Terit, or Trit, i. e. 

pafturage, 

s Shaw ubi fup. p. 211, 212. v Diodor. Sic, 1. iii.p. J 3°: 
c Herodot. I. iv. f SJaaw. ubi. fup. * Bochart. ubi 
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pafturage, or pafture-ground ; for, if we may believe Scylax 
and Herodotus \ it ferved as a boundary to the Libyan No- 
mades, who abounded with flocks and herds, and whofe 
country muft of confequence have been of fuch a nature as 
the word tarit imports the ground bordering upon the lake and 
river Triton to have been. Scylax makes the lake to have 
been in his time about a thoufand ftadia in circumference, 
which agrees tolerably well with the beft modern defcription 
we find given of it. 'Feftus * tells us, that the goddefs Mi- 
nerva firft appeared in the neighbourhood of this place. 

The moft famous river of Africa Propria was the Bagra- Riven, 
da k , Bagadras, or Bragada, for it went by all thofe name?. 
On the banks of which, Regulus, in the firft Punic war, by 
the help of his battering engines, killed a ferpent 1 of a mon- 
ftrous fee, being an hundred and twenty foot in length, 
whofe (kin and jaw-bones were prcferved at Rome till the 
Numantine war. Ptolemy m derives this river from mount ThcBagrtd* 
Mampfarus where he fixes its fourcc, making it bend its 
courfe almoft dire&ly from north to fouth ; and herein he is 
followed by the late geographers : but this is a miftake n , its 
ftream flowing in a direction almoft from weft to eaft. Ac 
this day it is called the Me-jerdah °, whofe firft and moil: 
diftant branches are the fmall rivers Hameefe and Myfki-anah, 
in the diftricT: of the Hen-neifha ; which, with the concurrent 
ftreams of the Wed el Boule, Scilliana, and fome other 
rivulets of the Frig-eah, render it as large as the Ids and 
Cherwell united. By running through a rich and fertile 
country, it becomes fo well faturated with foil, that it is of 
the fame completion with the Nile, and appears to have 
no lefs the property of making encroachments upon the fea. 
Utica ftood upon the weftern bank of the Bagrada, and 
Carthage on the other fide, but at fome diftance from it. 
Bochart will have the Phoenicians to have pronounced the 
name Bragda p or Braetha, i. e. a pond, and produces feve- 
ral authorities, which give a great air of probability to hit 
opinion. 

Thi Catada of Ptolemy, now the Miliana, is famous Th « Catac '*- 
for nothing but having Tunis feated upon the mouth of it * 
nor tbfi Triton, now the Gabbs, but on account of the lake 

Qf 

h Scylax Caryand. in peripl. & Herodot 1. iv. i Feftus Pom- 
peius, & Diodor. Sic. 1. iii. p. 142. k Plin. 1. v. c. 4. Strab. 1. 
xvn. Appian, 1. ii. bell, civil, p. 748. Siiius Italicus. Lucan. 
& c » J Gellius, 1. vi. c. 3. Plin. hilt, nat. 1. viii. c. 14. Liv. 
epit. p. xviii. Val. Max. 1, 8, 19. « Ptol. Geog. 1. iv. 
! Shaw ubi fup. 1, 147. • Ibid. p. 146. p Bochart. ubi fup. 
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of the fame name already defeiibed. However, it may noi 
be improper to obferve, that it has its fource i onlyaboul 
three or four leagues to the S. S. W. of Gabbs, and be- 
comes at onee a confiderable ftream, near as big as the 
Cherwell. 

Among the principal curiofities of this country are to be 
ranked the Hammam Leef (D), a noted hot bath r , very 
much reforted to by the citizens of Tunis ; the hot bath 
with fome ruins, at the creek of Gurbcs s , the Aqua Cali- 
dae of Livy ; the fait lake near To-bulba, the Stagnum Sali. 
narum of Hirtiusj the Jibbel Had-defFa, an entire moun- 
tain 1 of fait, fituated near the eaftern extremity of the lake 
of marks, whofe fait is as hard and folid as ftone, and of a 
reddifh or purple colour ; the lead oars at Jibbel Rif-fafc \ 
'Hear Hammam Leef, which are very rich. To which many 
ethers might be added, did we not chufe to referve them for 
a more proper place (E). 

The 

<J Shaw ubi fup. p. 197- r Ibid p. 157. * Ibid. 1 Idem 
ibid. p. 229. u Idem ibid. p. 237. 

. CD) Thefe hamrnams, or baihs, are fo called from the Hebrew 
or Chaldee verb hammam incaluit, their waters being hot, 

though not ail in tne iarne degree ; perhaps the words hummums, 
which we have adopted into our language, of the fame import, 
is to .be deduced from the fame original 

(EJ We mall beg leave in this note juft to mention the princi- 
pal iflands on the coaft of Africa Propria, taken notice of by the 
antients, which are the following : 

1 . Coifyria or Cofyrius, a fmail ifland m the African fea, which 
fome authors refer to Sicily ; but Strabo makes it part of the 
proper territory of Carthage. According to Ptolemy, it had a 
city of the fame name, which, by reafon of its vicinity to Car- 
thage, was doubtlefs a place of fome repute. Scylax tells us it 
was a day's fail only from the promontory Lilybseum in Sicily; 
and Strabo places it ia the middle of the African fea, at an equal 
diftance from Lilybaeum and Clypea, a city of Africa Propria. 
From fome antique coins, exhibited by Paruta and „Lu ca3 Holfte- 
nius, it appears, that CofTyra was the name moll frequently a fed. 
According to Strabo, this ifland was an hundred and fifty ftadia ia 
circumference ($). 

2. The Tarichiae of Strabo were certain minute iflands very 
near the coall of Africa Propria, almoft oppofite to Leptis Mi- 
nor. 

(j^Ptol. 1. iv..c 3. Scyl. Caryand. Strab. 1. vi. Parut.ap'^ 
Thefaur. ant. & hift, Sic. vol. viii. Luc. Holften. in not, ad Step*. 
i>yzant. 
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The moft antient inhabitants of this country were, accor- Antient ^ 
ding to Herodotus w , the Aufes, fituated to the weft of the habitants, 
river Triton, whofe capital city was doubtlefs Auza orAuzate, 
faid by Menander Ephefius to be built by Eth-baal or Ithobal, 
king of Tyre j the Maxyes, a Libyan nation ; the Mach- 
' lyes, another Libyan nation near the lake Tritonis ; the 
Zaueces ; and the Zygantes, who took a particular delight 
in bees, and making of honey. Thefe were, in all likeli- 
hood, a mixture of old Libyans or Africans and Phoenicians, 
a more diftinct account of whom may be expected from us 
when we come to treat of the different nations of Libya. 

As 

. w Herodot. 1. iv. 

nor. They are at prefent called the Jowries, and lie over-againft 
Lempta and To-bulba. Csfar feems to have looked upon them 
as polls of fome importance, which is all that we have at prefent 
to fay of them (6). 

3 Lopadufa, oppofite to Thapfus above mentioned, and fix 
miles long, if we will believe Pliny. I lie fame author affirms 
it to have been fifty miles diftant from Cercina and Cercinitis, 
two fmall ifiands belonging to the Regio Syrtica ( 7), 

4. i£thufa or ^Eguja, another little ifland mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy, lying a little to the welhvard of the former (8). 

5. The Larunefia*, two fmall illands, according to the Palatine 
MS. of Ptolemy, that lay above Rufpina (9). 

6. The Infula Dracontia of Ptolemy, to the north of Hippo 
Diarrhytus. Two little fiat contiguous illands called the Cani, 
not far from cape Blanco, feem at this day to bid fair for the fame 
fituation that Ptolemy aligns his Jnfula Dracontia (10). 

7. Galata, a little iiland above Tabraca, three hundred ftadi* 
from the continent of Africa (1 1 ). 

8. ^Egimurus, a fmall ifiand in the gulph of Carthage, about 
thirty miles from that capital, Pliny affures us, that there were 
two rocks near this iiland called the Arx ^gimuri or ^Egimori, 
which, according to Servius, were the remains of an ifland, fome 
ages before his time abforpt by the fea. This author likewife in- 
forms us, that they were called Are, becaufe on them the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians concluded a treaty, and made them the 
limits of their refpeclive dominions. The modern Zowa moor, 
between cape Zibeeb and cape Bon or Rafaddar, the Zimbra of 
our fea charts is undoubtedly the ^Egimurus of the antients (12). 

(6) Strab. 1. xvii. Hirt. de bel. Africa §. 20. (7) Strab. 1. 
xvu Plm 1. y. c? 7 . (8) Plin. 1. iii c. 8. PtoL 1. iv. c. 3. 
(9 ULar. geogr. ant. 1 iv.c. 4. (10) Ptol.ubifup (11) 
cellar, ex itmerario maritime, ubi fup. (12) Strab. 1. xxii. 
IJP : I' x ?* c< H ' PIia 1 V Q ' 7 Vir S- ^n.i ver. 108. 
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As for the climate, modern ftate, and natural hiftory 0 
Africa Propria, both with regard to its animal, vegetable 
and fubterraneous produ&ions, we lliall defer what we have 
to fay on each of thofe heads, till, according to the method 
already propofed to ourfelves, we come to write the hiftorv 
of the ftates of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

SECT. III. 

The antiquity, government, laws, religion, lan« 
guage, cuftoms, arts, learning, and trade, of the 
Carthaginians. 

The Car- T" 1 H E Carthaginians being originally Phoenicians*, were 
tb»jiniani the defcendents of the old Canaanites b ,. and therefore 

S«aan!tLt»r cou ^ trace U P ^ CIT ^"pity as n *g n as Canaan, the fon of 

Phoenicians. 

Ham, the acknowledged progenitor of that people. All the 
Greek and Roman c writers, that make any mention of their 
affairs, are clear in this point, without the leaft variation. 
And that they themfelves were of the fame opinion, is evi- 
dent from a tradition prevailing amongft their pofterity fo 
late as St. Auftin's d days ; from the authority of Seryius and 
Procopius e i and from the ftrong f attachment they always 
ihewed to the cuftoms and manners of that nation, from 
■which thefe mthors deduce them. One of the Punic names 
of Carthage, according to Plautus-, was Chaedreanech, or 
Chadre-Anak, which Bochart h with great reafon imagines 
to allude to their Canaanitiiri extraction ; for Anak and hit 
family, upon account of their extraordinary fize of body, 
and diftinguiilied valour, being efteemed both by facrtd 
and profane writers as the moft famous of the Canaanites 
or Phoenicians, from him the whole nation, or at leaft 
that pzrt of it bordering upon the fea-coaft near the 
place of his refidence, might probably receive a new deno* 
mination (A). This is to be underftood of the moft early 

Phoenician 

• Univ. hift. vol. ii. p. 381, 382. & Vol xjv. p. 558. * Univ- 
hift. vol. ii p. 181, Sec. c Philiftus Syracufanus apud Eu- 

febium in chron. ad an. 804. Appian. in Libyc. fub init. Veil. 
Paterc. hift. Rom. Juftin. 1. xviii. &c. d Auguft. in expofit. 
cpift. ad Rom fub init. e Servius in ./En. i. v. 37. & J& n - lVi 
v 75. Procop de bell. Vandal. 1. ii. c. 10. f Hcrodot, Polyb 
Liv. Diodor. Sic. C^Curt. Juftin. TertuL Minut. Pel. &c paifon. 
J Plaut. in Pern. h Boch. Chan. 1. i. c. 1. 

{A) To what has been already obferved (1) of the Anakims 

ma 

4'i)Univer£ hift. Vol. ii. p. 205. 
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Phoenician colonies fettled in Africa, and many of their def- 
cendents s for it is to be naturally fuppofed, that fome of 

thefc 

may be added, that profane authors themfelves, as well as fcrip* 
ture, feem to have had fome knowledge of them. Paufanias ( 2) 
tells us, that in the ifland Afteria near Miletus, the body of the 
hero Aiterius, from whom the ifland received its name, was 
buried ; that he was the fon of Anax, or Anak, who was tha 
fon of the Earth ; that his body was ten cubits long ; and that 
the whole territory of the Milefians was antiently called Ana&o- 
ria, from his father Anax, or Anak. Euftathius (3) and the 
epitomizer of Stephanus agree with Paufanias, in relation to the 
antient name of Miletus, with its diftritt ; and add, that this 
Anax was the fon of Heaven and Earth. We are affured by 
fcripture (4 1 ., that the Anakims, when driven out of their own 
country by Jofhua, fled to Gaza, Gath, and Aihdod, and there 
fettled themfelves. and it islikewife probable (5) from the Phoe- 
nician hiftory, that Gath, the metropolis of thefe Anakims, wa$ 
fubjed to the kings or judges of Tyre, as early as the days of 
Pygmalion j fince it had revolted from the Tyrians fome time 
before the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah. From whence 
we may conclude, that fome of this family might even attend 
Dido into Africa, though it is at the fame time very likely, that 
many of them, after their chiefs had been cut off by David (6), 
might likewife retire to their countrymen, who had fixed their 
abode in Africa ever fince the days of Jofliua (7). We muft 
not omit, that the Diofcuri (8), who were Phoenician gods, i.e. 
deified Phoenicians of great diitinftion, were called Anakes, or 
Anakims, by the Greeks, on account, no doubt, of their fupe- 
rior ftature and majeity. The word anax or anak (9) was a term 
of great honour amongft the mod antient Greeks, being applied 
only to their kings and heroes. It has been imagined by fome, 
that this is a common name, anfwering to the Latin Torquatus (10), 
and that the great men in the earl were in the earliell times fo cal- 
led, on account of the rich collar or chain that they ufually wore 
about their necks. Benjamin of Tudela (11} afferts, that he faw 
a human rib hanging up in a palace at Damafcus, which was nine 
Spaniih palms long, and two broad; and that from an infeription 
upon the tomb-itone, it appeared, that one of the Anakims was 
buried there, whofe name was Abchamaz, and who was faid to 
have reigned over the whole world, i. e. over a good part of the 

eaft, 

(2) Paufan. in Attic & Achaiac. (3) Euftath. in Horn, iliad. 
A, p 16 & Steph. epit. fub. voc. M'^tk- (4) J of. xi. 22. 
<$) Univerf. hilt. vol. ii. p. 382. (6) 2 Sam. x.\i. 10---22. \ 
Chron. xx. + — 8, (7) Univerf. hill, vol ii. p. 20;. (8) 
Cic de nat. deor. 1 iii (9) Horn, iliad. A. & alibi paflim. 
(io) Bochart. ubi fupra & Val. Schind, peutt&lot. fub voc. rn* 
(H)Benj.TudeUdner.p ;6. 1 
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thefe mixed with the Aborigines, or native Africans, whon 
they found there upon their arrival, and with them, or a 
leaft a eonfiderable body of them, formed one people. An< 
for this reafon it is, that the inhabitants of Byzacium, efpe. 
cially of the maritime parts of it, were fometimes called b\ 
the Greeks and Romans, Libyphcenicians, as confifting oi 
both nations (B). But a fuller account of the name, as well 
as a more particular defcription, of the people with whom the 
Phoenicians were incorporated, will be found in a proper 
place. 

Dr. Hyde, in his notes upon Peritfol is of another 
opinion ; but, in order to fupport it, he has recourfe to hy- 
pothefes only, and thofe fuch as have but a flender foundation. 

On 

1 Hyde, in Peritf. p. 44. 

eaft, or all the countries in that neighbourhood. But whether 
this inscription ought to be looked upon as genuine, or of alate 
date in comparifon of the age of the Anakim\ and founded only 
upon fome Oriental tradition, is what we iliall not take upon us 
to determine 

(Bi The Byzacium of Pliny (12} fecms to be the Byzacia of 
Polybius, if we will give credit to Salmafius's emendation of a 
pafl'age in Stephanus where he quotes the tweltth book of that 
historian A llrong prelumption in favour of this is, that both 
Pliny and Polybius's provinces have the fame extent, the fame 
fituation, and their names are pretty much alike ( 1 3'!. Byzacium, 
according to the Greek and Roman authors, confifted of two 
parts, the maritime or exterior, and the mediterranean or interior 
(14), both which were inhabited by the Libyphcenicians. Bo- 
chart derives the name from the oriental word biza (15), a teat, 
and thinks it was fo denominated from its furprifmg fertility, of 
which that was a fymbol amongft moil nations. So Virgil, 

Terra antiqua potens armis, atq ; ubcre gleba:. JEn. i- 
■ Et fertilis ubere campus. Georg. 1. u# 

■ ■ yO-gtJ d^.- r,;. Ih 

Which, according to the fcholiaft, fignifies amoft fertile and beau- 
tiful part of the country. The Mamma of Procopius ( 16) m 
this province, a word of the fame import with Biza, greatly 
ilrengthens this derivation. 

(12) Vide Salmaf. in Steph. fub voc. Bvfcx*. (i3)*Conf. 
Steph. ubi fupra. Plin. 1. v. c. 4. & Bochart. Chan. 1. i- c - 
/ 14' 1 Cellar, rcng. ant. 1. iv. c. 4 Bochart, ubi fupra. (*5) 
Eodart. ubi %ra. (16} Procop. de bell. Van. L ii. 
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On the contrary, Bochart k proves what he advances by un- 
fluefhonable authorities, the only folid arguments in points of 
this nature* of which he produces fuch a train, as will not 
cafily be overborn. # 

Some 1 authors have imagined, that the Libyphcemcians, LUlvoIlo;n!- 
or, as Strabo and moil of the other Greek writers call them, ^ a: ' iS , 
the Libophcenicians, were a nation diftincl: both from the 
Africans, or Libyans, and Carthaginians, and inhabited a 
different tra&. It is certain the true or Afiatic Phoenicians 
and Syrians, bordering upon their refpe&ive frontiers, were 
called Syrophoenicians, upon account of their intermixing 
one with another, and by way of contradiftin&ion from the 
people inhabiting the oppofite parts of thofe two regions, who 
were known by their proper names, Syrians and Phoenicians. 
In conformity to our notion of the people we are here dif- 
courfmg of, Livy m ftyles them miftum Punicum Afris genus; 
and Diodorus u fpeaks of them to the fame effect 

The firft government fettled at Carthage 0 was probably T i )e f 0 rmof 
monarchial; but this feems to have been but of fhort conti- government 
nuance, as expiring with Dido herfelf, or rather in her life- at 
time, when it was changed into a republic. As to the par- 
ticular form of this republic, authors differ. Ariftotle tells 
us, that it was partly ariftocratical p, and partly (as he terms 
it) political, i. e. democratical (C). According to Polybius % 

monarchy, 

k Bochart ubi fupra. 1 Vide Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c 25. 

■ Liv. 1. xxxi. n Diodor. Sic. ]. xx, 0 Ubbo Ernmius de 
Hat & rep Carthag fub init. Chriil Hendreich. in Carthag. 1. ii. 
feci. 1. c. 15. p. 307. Jail. 1. i. aliique mult. p Ariit.de rep. 
1- ii c. 11. Ubbo Emm ubi fupra. q Polyb. 1. vi. 

(C) Tlo>.ns>a (polity or policy) taken in a general fenfefi;), 
fignifted, according to AriOotle, any form of government, where 
the laws had their due force and efficacy. In a more confined 
fenfe it was among the antient Greeks before Ariltotle's time, fre- 
quently fynonymous to or^nxrxrU- (democracy) as may be 
proved from ^fchine% and others. But when Ariftotle comes 
todiltinguifh more fubtilly (19), he tells us, that there were two 
mixed forms of government, each of which was a compofition of 
oligarchy and democracy. That which participated moll of oli- 
garchy, was called ariilocracy ; but that which inclined molt to 
democracy, went by the name of polity or policy. Both of thefe, 
in fome refpecls (20;, prevailed in the ftate of Carthage, as we 

mall 

(17) Ariftot.de rep 1. iv. (1 S) Idem ibid c 3. fro) 
Mem ibid, c 7, 8, Sec. jEfchiiL in CtefipU. (20) Ariilot. 
&1 d. 1. ii, c. 1 1. 
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monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, all centered in it 
And laftly, Ifocrates r makes the civil government to have 
been oligarchical, and the military monarchical. I n the 
forming of it, the Carthaginians undoubtedly borrowed many 
things from their anceftors the Tyrians, who, for feveral 
ages, made a great figure in the world, and were in high 
cfteem on account of their wifdom, riches, and power. 
Ariftotle 3 intimates, that the Cretan, Lacedaemonian, and 
Carthaginian republics were the mofr perfect and beft modelled 
of any in the world ; and that thefe in many particulars a- 
greed ; tho* in feveral refpe&s, he gives the preference to the 
Carthaginian. The confummate wifdom of thofe maxims 
and inftitutions, upon which this laft was formed, appeared 
to him from hence, that notwithftanding the great fway the 
people bore in Carthage c , there had been no initance, from 
the foundation of the city to his time, of any popular com- 
motions capable of diflurbing the public tranquillity, nor of 
any tyrant, who had been able, at the expence of liberty, to 
introduce oppreflion. This was a plain proof, that the three 
principal powers, of which the conftitution of Carthage was 
compofed, were of fuch a nature, as to counterpoife one 
another, and, by their mutual harmony, to preferve and pro- 
mote the public felicity (D). Thefe were the fuffetes, the 
fenate, and the people, who, whilft they kept within their 
proper bounds, where a check upon one another, and jointly 
concurred to render their republic of all others the moft 
flourishing ; but when, as Polybius obferves, but an unac- 
countable fluctuation of power, the people got the afcendant 
over the fenate, prudence was banifhed their counfels, nothing 
but cabals and factions took place ; and, in confequence of 

this, 

r Ifocrat. in Niocl. • Ariftot. ubi fupra. * Idem ibid. 

fhall fee hereafter, when we come to conftder the defe&sof it; 
for which reafon Ariitotle tells us, it was compofed of both. In 
ihort, polity or policy regarded men as rich and poor ( 21), ari- 
ftocracy as rich, poor, and virtuous ; both which confideratiom 
had their influence in the Carthaginian commonwealth. 

(D) The legislator of the Carthaginians was undoubtedly J 
pcrfon of great political wifdom ; yet Ariftotle himfelf W 
iome defects in his inftitutions (22), and notwithftanding the 
beautiful draught he has exhibited of this republic, intimates, 
that the uninterrupted tranquillity it enjoyed, was, in fome mca- 
fure owing to chance (23). 

( /2i)rde m> l.nr.c.8. (22) Idem, 1. ii. c. 1 1. (23) 1^ 
ibid. fub. fin. 
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this, fuch precipitate fteps were taken, as firft rendered this 
formidable ftate weak and contemptible, and foon after com- 
pleted its deftni&ion. 

In order to give our readers Come idea of the Carthaginian 
government, though the antients afford us little light on this 
head* we fhali give a brief account of the three principal 
powers above-mentioned. 

The fuffetes u were two in number, of equal power and 
dignity, and the chief magiftrates of Carthage w . They an- 
fwered to the two kings of Lacedsemon, as well as to the 
Roman confuls j for which reafon we find them ftyed in dif- 
ferent authors both kings and confuls x . However, thefe 
did not in all things correfpond \ for the Spartan kings were 
perpetual, had an hereditary right of fucceffion Y 9 and 
the ftate was fupplied with them from two families only*; 
whereas the Carthaginian fuffetes were annually elected out 
of all the nobleft families, and were always fuch perfons as 
molt attracted the public regard by their virtue and great ta- 
lents, as well as their wealth, which enabled them to fupport 
their high ftation with a becoming grandeur and dignity ; 
for which reafon Ariftotle prefers the fupreme magiftrates of 
Carthage to thofe of Lacedasmon (E). As for the Roman 
confuls, they had not only a chief hand in the adminiftration 
of civil, but likewife in the conducting of military, affairs ; 
whereas it is very probable, that the fuffetes were, generally 
fpeaking, confined to the former (F). Their province was 

to 

u Chrift. Hendreic. ubi fupra. p. 311. Corn. Nep. in Annib. 
Arift. ubi fupra. & 1. vi. c. 49. & alibi paflim. Diod, Sic. 1 xiv. &c. 
w Arift. ubi fupra. Liv. 1 xxx. x Corn. Nep. ubi fupra. Juft. 
1 xxxi Calid. apudFeftum. &c. Hendreich. & UbbeEmm. ubi 
fupa. y Arift. de rep. 1 ii c. 1 1 3 Com. Nep. ubi fupra. 
Liv. 1. xxx. Zonar. torn. ii. Arift. ubi fupra. 

(E) He prefers the fuffetes to the Lacedaemonian kings, not 
becaufe the Carthaginians had fome regard to wealth in their 
election of them (for this he abfolutely condemns, as will be e!fe- 
where obferved ; but becaufe they chofe them out of all thebeft 
families in Carthage, and eireemed great abilities in them as an 
cffential qualification ; which was contrary to the practice of the 
Lacedaemonians (24^. 

< {¥) This appears not only from Livy, Polybius, and other an- 
ient authors, but likewife from the judicious obfervations of 
Ubbo Emmius (25). However, it muft be allowed, that we 

have 

(24) Idem ibid, fub init. (25) Ubbo Emm. de flat. & repub. 
Vol ' apUd " Gronov ' ant< Gnec " veL iv " P" 'S 0 *' 
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to aflfemble the feriate, in which they prefided % to propofe 
fubje&s for deliberation there, to tell the voices, and to pre- 
fide likewife in all emergent and decifive debates. It does not 
appear by whofe fuffrages the fufFetes were elected, but moll 
likely b either by thofe of the centumvirate, or the people, 
According to fome authors, they had -the power of life and 
death c , and of punifhing all crimes whatfoever. Their 
concurrence in d all points with the fenate was necefTary, i Q 
order to prevent any debate from coming before the people. 
It is remarkable, that moft, if not all, the cities of note fo 
the Carthaginian dominions % had their fufFetes or chief ma- 
giftrates, as well as the metropolis. 
The fenate/ The fenate was a moft auguft aiTembly, compofed of per- 
fons venerable for their age and experience, as well as il- 
luftrious f on account of their birth, their riches, and, above 
all, their merit. They arrived at this honour by election, 
as we are informed by Ariftotle s , when he makesacompa- 
rifon betwixt the Spartan and Carthaginian fenates ; but who 
were their electors, is not known. Their number likewife 
we are ignorant of, tho' from juftin h we may infer, that it 
greatly exceeded that of either the Spartan or Roman fena- 
tors ; for, according to this author, an hundred were feleft- 
ed from it, and appointed as judges to enquire into the con- 
duel of their generals ; and if this number was thought re- 
quifite to infpecl: into this fingle article, how many mull 
have been deemed ncceflary to fuperintend, and, in concert 
with the fufFetes, manage every branch of the adminiftrati- 
on ? Befides, it is natural to fuppofe, that there was a great 
affinity betwixt the cuftoms and manners of the Sicilians and 
thofe of the Carthaginians, fince thefe laft may be juftly 

looked 

3 Liv. ubi fupra, & 1. xxxtv. Polyb. 1. iii. b Ubbo Emm. 
& Hendr. ubi fupra. c Liv. I. xxxiii Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c - 
24. d Ubbo Emm. & Arid, ubi fupra. Polyb L xv. e Liv. 
1. xxviii. Selden. de diis Syris in prolegom. c. 2. & Boch. Chan, 
ubi fupra. * Ubbo Emm. Hendr. & Arift. ubi fupra. * Ai& 
ubi fupra. h Juftin. 1. xix. 

have feveral inftances of die fufletes commanding CarthagiiW 
armies. Hannibal, who commanded the auxiliaries fent to the 
relief of the yEgeftans, or Segeftans ; Himilco, who was gene- 
ral in thekcond expedition againft Dionyfius ; and M ago, under 
whofe conduct many thoufand men were tranf ported to Sicily and 
Italy, fet this point beyond difpute(2<>). 



(26) Diod. Sic. L xiii. xiv. xv. &c. Hendr. ubi fupra, p. 3*5' 
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looked upon as fome of the antient inhabitants of Sicily *. 
Now, in the time of Agathocles, the fenate of Syracufe con- 
fined of fix hundred of the k principal citizens ; no wonder 
then, if that of Carthage was equal, if not much more nu- 
merous. In this grand 1 council, every thing relating to peace 
and war, to negotiations and alliances, to trade and naviga- 
tion ; in ihort, to all affairs of confequence, whether foreign 
or domcfric, were debated, and for the moil part determin- 
ed m ; fo that the whole machine of government was ani- 
mated and kept In motion by it ; life and fpirit were from 
thence diffufed over all the public deliberations. When the 
votes n of the fenate were unanimous, they had the force of 
laws, and from hence there lay no appeal ; but when there 
was either a divifion or a difagreement with the fuffetes, the 
affair in 0 queftion was referred to the people, who, in fuch • 
a cafe, had the liberty of offering their fentiments freely, 
and even of contradicting the other parts of the legiflature ; 
and not only fo, but what was thus offered pafTed into a law, 
the people 9 in all emergencies of this nature, being the der- 
nier refort of power. However, as Ariftotle p obferves, this 
was a flaw in the conftitution, and was at laft attended with- 
fatal L-ffj&s ; for during thefecond and third Punic wars, the 
populace at Carthage prevailed over the fenate, whilft the 
fenatorial authority at Rome was in its full bloom and vigor 3 
and this, if we may give credit to Polybius q , was the prin- 
cipal caufe of the rife of the one, and fall of the other. We 
muff not r omit, that none but perfons of the moft di- 
ftinguifhed merit were ever elected fenators, nor that tbeir 
office and dignity were perpetual (G). 

Q_q 2 . What 

1 Univerf. hift. vol. vii. p. 161. k Ibid. p. 300. 1 Ubbo 
Emm, ubi fupra. Polyb 1. iii. c. 15. Appian. in I ibyc. Diod. 
Sic. 1 xiv. » Ubbo Emm ubi fupra. Li v. & Polyb. paff. 

n Ubb. Emm. & Anil ubi fupra. 0 Hendr. ubi fupra, p. 

323 Polyb. 1 xv. p Arift ubi fupra. i Polyb. 1. vi. 

r Arift. ubi fupra. Ub. Emm. Hendr. Polyb. Liv. Juit. &c. pair. 

{G) According to Livy (27), there was a council formed of 
fuch fenators, as were the moil venerable and eminent for their 
wildom, who were called fen:ore p , fcniorum principes, or fimply, 
as JuiUn (28) intimate?, princi; es. ThL council was in the 
hifciieft repute at Carthage, on account of the valt influence it had 



(27) Liv. 1. xxx. 



(z8j Juft. I.xi. C.31. 
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power of What fway the people had in Carthage, whilft thedif- 
CarSagc! ferent parts of which the conftitution was framed were duly 
proportioned to one another, and each of them enjoyed its 
natural mare of power, does not appear from any antient au- 
thor, tho' it can fcarce be doubted, but fo accurate a writer 
as Polybius muft have taken notice of it fomewhere in his 
writings. It is s likely they had a vote at the election of ma- 
giftrates, at the enacting of laws, particularly thofe in which 
they were more immediately concerned ; and, in fhort, in 
every thing that bore any relation to them. In Ariftotle's 
days, the commonwealth feemsto have deviated from its ori- 
ginal perfection, having too ftrong a tendency to popular 
government, which was cenfured as * a defect: in it by that 
philofopher. However, the fenate ftill kept up a good de- 
gree of authority, and the power of the people was far from 
being uncontrolable ; but in HannibaPs time % about an 
hundred years after, there was reafon to apprehend a total 
fubverfion of the conftitution , the fenate had little regard 
or attention paid to it ; the people arrogated to themfelves 
almoft the whole power, and of courfe every thing, which 
might have promoted the public welfare, was obftru&ed by a 
few ambitious and implacable demagogues. From this pe- 
riod the moll: famous and potent ftate of Carthage began to 
decline, and, in the courfe of a few years, loft not only its 
liberty, but its very being. 

Having 

» Ub. Emm. k Hendr. ubi fupra; * Arift. ubi fupra. 
» Polyb. 1. vi. 

over the fenate (29). Recourfe was therefore had to it in all 
cafes of an extraordinary nature It is not improbable, that this 
council was Ariftotle's centumvirate, as being inverted with great 
authority, and confifting of a pretty large number of members. 
Livy tells as ( 30) that thirty of thefe were deputed to wait upon 
Scipio, and fue to him in the moft fubmiffive terms for a peace 
with Rome, Polybius likewife makes a diftin&ion between 
thefe and the other fenators j for he fays, that among the priion- 
ers taken at New Carthage by Scipio, there were two [« nt 
7£pa<n«s] belonging to the affembly of old men and fifteen [i* ™< 
ovfo.vrra] of the fenate ^31) In other authors, the fenate, or at 
leafl: this moft venerable part of it, went by appellations equiva- 
lent to the optimates and patres confcripti of the Romans^)- 

(20/ Liv. ubi fupra (30) Idem ibid. Vide & Curt. !. 
iv. c 3. edit. Amft. 1677. (3i)Po]yb. i x. i3 2 ' 

Appian. in Libyc. Diod. Sic. 1. xx. 
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Having thus laid down a general sketch or plan of the ^ t bllfl ^ ivil 
Carthaginian government, we {hall mention Com** of their ,,fficen, &c. 
principal eftablifhments, civil officers, &c. as taken notice at Carthage, 
of by the antients, who, it muft be owned, have been ex- 
tremely deficient in all their memoirs relating to this repub- 
lic ; for which reafon the lofs of thofe excellent pieces of 
Polybius, that, through the injuries of time, have not reach- 
ed us, is the more to be regretted. 

The centumvirate or tribunal of the hundred, confifted The cen- 
of an hundred and four perfons, not fimply of an hundred, ^Tqu£que- 
as the name feems to imply, receiving its denomination from virdte. 
the greater number w . According to Ariftotle, who is the 
only author that has given us any defcription of it x , the 
power it enjoyed was very extenfive, tho* confined chiefly 
to things of a judicial nature ?. Out of this tribunal were 
{elected five judges, whofe jurifdi&ion was fuperior to that of 
the reft, to whom we may, with propriety enough, give the 
name of quinquevirs, or the quinquevirate. They had the 
power not only of filling up all vacancies in their own body, 
but likewife of chufing thofe perfons who compofed the tri- 
bunal of the hundred z ; were, under the fuffetes, at the head 
of thistribunal; and had, in agreat meafure, the lives, fortunes, 
reputations, &c. of all the citizens depending upon them. 
Ariftotle a informs us, that the Carthaginian centumvirate, 
anfwered in feveral refpecls to the ephori at Sparta ; but, 
with fubmiffion to this philofopher, we think the quinquevi- 
rate (hould be fubftituted in its room, as having a better title 
to the comparifon: for b with regard to the ephori, firft, 
they were the moft defpotic magiftrates in Sparta, their au- 
thority being, in a manner, boundlefs, and the lives, for- 
tunes, &c. of all the Lacedaemonians almoft entirely depend- 
ing upon their will and pleafure ; which may be c faid of the 
quinquevirate in Carthage, with more reafon than of the 
centumvirate. Secondly, the centumvirate was perpetual * ; 
but whether the quinquevirate was fo or not, is uncertain. 
Now, the ephori were eie&ed annually e . Thirdly, the 
tphori were five in number f , and fo were the quinquevirs. 
Fourthly, an univerfal adminiftration of juftice, with regard 

Q.q 3 to 

w Juftin. 1. xix. Arift. ubi fupra. * Idem ibid. r Idem 
ibid. 2 Idem ibid. » Idem ibid. b Univ. hill, 
vol. vi. p 41 1. c Arift. u bi f upra y idc etiam Tjb. Emm, 

& Hendr ubi fupra d Arift ubi fupra Li v. 1. xxxiii. Vide 
etiam Rollm. in hift. anc des Carthag feft. 3. « Univerf, 
hift. vol. vi p. 41 1, f Univerf. hift. & Arift. ubi fupra. 
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to individuals, was the province of the quinquevirate at 
Carthage g , as it was of the ephori at Lacedaemon ; whereas 
the inftitution of the centumvirate was intended only at firft 
as a curb to the authority of their generals ^, by calling; them 
to an account for their conduct on their retura from the 
campaign,, tho' after wards it extended to many branches of 
civil affairs. From which confiderations it is probable that 
the council of five in Carthage, rather than the tribunal of 
the hundred, refembled the Lacedaemonian ephori. The 
great authority annexed to the quinquevirate, gave the Car- 
thaginian ftate 1 the appearance of an oligarchy, tho' as the 
members of this council difcharged the duties of their functi- 
on without any falary or reward, and were elected freely by 
fuffrages, not by lot, (H), it had likewife the refemblance of 
Sin ariftocracy k . Ubbo Emmius 1 thinks, that the Metes 
prefided in this council, and the centumvirate, as well as in 
the fenate, being the chief magiftrates concerned in the ad- 
miniftration of juftice. If fo, their office was, in all proba- 
bility, perpetual, till the time of Hannibal m , by whofe influ- 
ence a law pafled ? whereby it was enacted, that all the judges 
fhould be chofen annually ; with a claufe, that none mould 
continue in office beyond that term. This laft obfervation 
will point out to us the reafon why the fupreme magiftrates 
9t Carthage were called fuffetes, and enable us to trace up 
that inftitution to its firft fouice (I). - ' 

' The 

t Univerf. hift. Ub. Emm. & Ariftot. ubi fupra. ' h JufHn. 
XJb. Emm. & Hendr ubi fupra. 1 Arift. ubi fupra. k Idem 
ibid. 1 Ub. Emm. ubi fupra. m Liv . 1. xxxiii. 

(H) The Carthaginian republic, in this refpeft, followed the 
Lacedaemonian, in which the fenate, ephori, &c. were defied by 
fuffrages or votes (33). On the contrary, at Athens the fenate, 
prytanes, &c. were all chofen by lot. This laft method of elect- 
ing was peculiar to the democratical form of government, as the 
former was to the ariftocratical. The manner in which the 
Athenians chofe their magiftrates and rulers by lot, has been al- 
ready defcribed in the former part of this hiftory (34).; and the 
Lacedemonian election of civil officers has been fully handled 
by Cragius. It may not be improper here to repeat, that Solon 
was the Athenian legiflator, and Lycurgus the Lacedemonian. 

(I) Scaliger, in his notes upon Feftus, derives this word fro® 

the 

(33) Arifbt, de repub. & Nic, Cragius de rep. Lacedaem. 1 
ale. 1. f 34 ) Univerf. hift. vol. vi. p. 136, 137.Car.Sigon.de 

rep, Athen. 1. ii. c. 3. & Nic. Crag, ubi fupra. 
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The principal, if not only, civil officers eftabliflied at Civil officcrt 
Carthage (befides the fuffetes) that have been remembered at Ca^tha8C, 
dq 4 by 

the verb tzaphah, " he looked from on high, or, he 

" overlooked others and fo makes it agree in ftgnification 
with the Greek EtpopSH, bmflK, Wivuvic®; &c. (35). But this, 
notwithstanding it has iome appearance of truth, is not fo eafy 
and grammatical as Bochart's etymon. That learned man, after 
the great Selden, will have fufretes to be the fame word with 
OD&W fophetim, or fofetim, judges, magiftrates, &c. which 
notion is abfoluiely confirmed, not only by what we have advan- 
ced, but likewife by Paulus, Calidius, and Peftus (36). If this 
be allowed, it cannot well be denied, that the Carthaginian fuf- 
fetes refembled very much the old judges of the Ifraelites, who 
governed that nation from the death of Joi'hua to the eledlion of 
Saul, the firlt king of Ifrael. W e lay this cannot well be denied ; 
for thefe old judges were called in Hebrew fophetim, or fofe- 
tim, for which reafon the Hebrews always ilyled the book of 
judges fophetim ; and this very government flourifhed in the 
neighbourhood of Tyre, the mother of Carthage. We may 
therefore realbnably prefume, that the Carthaginians borrowed 
their fuffetes either from Tyre, or immediately from the Ifrael- 
ites themfelves, by whom lome of their anceflors the Canaanites 
were at firft expelled their country in the time of Jofhua, and 
others in the time of David, after they had, for a confiderable 
period, been contiguous to them. If the Carthaginians derived 
this intlitution from the Tyrians, thefe laft probably received it 
from the Ifraelites their neighbours. However this may be, it is 
certain fuch magiftrates as thefe were in Tyre after the deftru&i- 
on of the old city by Nebuchadnezzar ; for Jofephus, in his 
treatife againft Apion, has given us a feries of them (37). It 
ought to be obferved, that but one perfon was invefled with the 
fupreme authority amongil the Hebrews during the government 
of the fophetim, which was likewife the cuftom at Tyre ; and 
therefore it is natural to fuppofe, that it was fo originally at Car- 
thage alfo (38). The Romans had very inadequate ideas of the 
Carthaginian government in general, and of their magiftrates in 
particular ; and therefore we cannot abfolutely depend upon their 
accounts of them. Yet even from fome of thefe it feems not im- 
probable, that one of the fuffetes, even towards the decline of 
Carthage, had a greater mare of power than the other ; which is 
a fort of proof, that at firft the power of the fuffetes was lodged 
in a fingle hand. J uftin calls Hanno the prince, or principal per- 

fo» 

, (35) Scalig. in Fell. fub. voc. fufes. (36) Seld. de diisSy- 
trs, in prolegom. c. 2. fcochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 24. Paulus & CalicL 
apud Feft.fub. voc. fufes. ( 37 ) Jofeph. cont. Apion. 1. jg 
(38) Jud. ii. 18, 19, & jji, i T vii 3 &e. Jofeph. ubi fupra. 
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by the antients, were the praetor, the quaeflor, and the 
cenfor. 

The praetor. The great Hannibal, who, by reafon of his glorious ac- 
hievements, as well as noble extraction, was the moft il- 
luftrious of the Carthaginians, had the prsetorfhip" confer- 
red 

* Idem ibid. & Ub. Emm.ubi fup. 

fon of Carthage. Cornelius Nepos gives Hannibal the name of 
prsetor ; Livy and GelHus of dictator. 'Tis plain Hannibal was 
by far the greateft man in the city, becaufe he over- ruled all the 
other magiitrates, when he limited the power of the whole bench 
of judges. Feftusfays the fufes (or, according to the Carthagi- 
nian pronunciation, iufet, as appears from the genitive cafe fufe- 
tis) was the fupreme magiftrate of Carthag . And laftly, from 
fome inicriptions in Gruter, it is clear, that feveral cities in Afri- 
ca had each of them a fufes (39}. The old Archontic govern- 
ment, that took place at Athens after the death of Codrus, feems 
likewife to have been of this form. We find fome little varia- 
tion in the Carthaginian word fuffetes from the Hebrew fophetim, 
which is owing partly to the Latin termination, and partly to 
the affinity betwixt the Punic language and the Syriac. That 
ES is a Latin plural termination, needs no proof j and that the 
Punic language was near akin to the Syriac, though it borrowed 
moft of its words from the Hebrew, is evident, not only from the 
nature of the thing, but likewife from the authority of St. Je- 
rom, St. Auguftin, (40), and Prifcian. Wnat therefore the 
Hebrews wrote fophetim, the Carthaginians in all probability, 
wrote fuphetin, or emphatically fuphete (Jl£)^V ft or E being 
the emphatical mafculine plural termination in Syriac, as p or IN 
was the abfolute one. The Hebrew vaucholem, or O, anfwered 
to the Syriac and Punic V(4i); and though the MSSofLivy 
and Nepos have fuffetes with a double F, yet, from the authori- 
ty of Feftus, Calidius, and the above-mentioned infcriptiois, 
they ought to be corrected, the true reading being undoubtedly 
fufetes with a fingle F. We have been a little more prolix than 
ufual in this note, becaufe we take the fubjeel of it to be of a 
very curious nature, and fuch a one as may lead us to farther dif- 
coveries both in facred and profane hiftory. 

(39) Juftin. 1. xxi. Corn. Nep. in Hannib. Liv. 1. xxhl & 
Ixxxiii. A Gell. 1. x. c. 52. Fell fub. voc. fufes. Gruter. p. 47°' 
infeript. 1, 2. edit. Grasv. Amft. 1707. (40) D. Hieron. com- 
ad. Jerem. v D Aug. 1. hi. cont. lit. Petil. Donat. & Prifcian. I. 
v. f 41 j Vide Boch. Chan, 1. i. c. 24. & Jof. Scalig. in 
fub. voc. fufes. 
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red upon him in the fifth year after the conclufion of the fe- 
cond Punic war; from whence it is evident, that this muft 
have been one of the firft employments in the ftete. The 
perfon invefted with this high dignity had a vaft influence, 
not only in paffing, but likewife in repealing of laws, as 
may be inferred from Hannibal's impeaching the whole bench 
of judges, and carrying his point againft them, during his 
continuance 0 in this office. He moreover p received the 
tribute paid by the different nations under the Carthaginian 
power; collected the yearly taxes and fubfidies levied upen 
the citizens, and had the care of every thing relating t© the 
public revenues. It is remarkable, that a transition q from 
the office of fuffetes (after it became annual) to the prsetor- 
ffiiy, was not uncommon in Carthage ; of which Hannibal 
and Mago, not to r mention other inftances that might be 
produced, fupply us with abundant proof. Whether there 
were more prsecors than one in this republic, or whether any 
branches of bufinefs, bendes thofe above-mentioned, per- 
tained to the office, are points that, for want of fufficient 
light from antiquity, cannot be determined. 

The quaeftor s was an officer belonging to the bench of The<ji«ftir« 
judges, who, tho' fubordinatetothem, had a very confider- 
able degree of power. He 1 likewife collected and managed 
the public money, under the praetor ; which induced Livy 
to give him the name of quaeftor. This officer, in his double 
capacity, feems to have anfwered to the old Roman quaeftors, 
who u were introduced under the regal government, as well 
as thofe who were appointed in the time of the common- 
wealth. He was fometimes at leaft, if not of courfe, ad- 
mitted into the bench of judges, at the expiration of his 
office. This, and the other particulars, we learn from 
Livy and Polybius ; but as to any thing further, either con- 
cerning him or his function, we are entirely in the dark. 

We find another civil officer eftablimed at Carthage, T h c 
whofe bufinefs it was to infpecl: into the manners of the 
citizens; on which account he is ftyled by Cornelius 
Nepos w , the prefect of manners, or the cenfor. Ha- 
milcar x , the father of Hannibal, tho' the firft man in the 
republic, could not efcape this infpe&ion;for theceaibr took 

from 

0 Liv. ubi fup. P Idem ibid. Ub. Emm. & Heftdr. ubi fup. 
J Hendr > ubi fup. ' Liv. Polyb. Diodor. Sic. &c. 5 Liv. 
I. xxxiii. t Idem# J. ^ii. „ Vide Tjniverf hift. vo l. xj, 

P- 394* in not. ; Corn. Nep, in vit Hamilc. * Idem, 
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from him a beautiful youth, named Afdrubal, on a re- 
port that he was more familiar with this youth than was 
confident with modefty ; from whence we may conclude 
that the power of this magiftrate extended to every fubjeft 
of the ftate, even thofe of the greateft figure and dif- 
tin&ion. 

As for the Carthaginian laws, our readers muft not expect, 
any regular fyftem of them. The utmoft we can pretend 
to is, to give them a few fragments, or rather traces of an 
inconiiderable part of thefe laws. They have all long fince 
been buried in oblivion ; nor have even the titles of any 0 f 
them, but what we here produce, efcaped the general wreck 
of time. 

1. There was a law of very long ftandLng amongfl the 
Carthaginians ^, by which they were enjoined to facrifke toSa- 
turn only children nobly burn. This, not being complied 
with for a certain period, grew into difufe, the children of 
{laves and foreigners being fubftituted in the room of the 
others. But when Agathocles z reduced Carthage almoft to 
the laft extremity, it was revived, the inhabitants imputing 
all their misfortunes to the anger of Saturn, who, as they 
imagined, was offended at the non-obfervance of this law. 
However, to attone for this crime, two hundred children of 
the bed families in the city were offered up to that deity. 

2. By another law, Ceres and Proferpina were admitted 
into the number of Carthaginian dzkks V Magnificent fta- 
tues were ere&ed in their honour ; priefts were fele&ed from 
amongft the moft diftinguimed families of the city for their 
fervice ; and facrifiees, after the Greek manner, were ofer- 
ed up to them. This happened during the confternation the 
people of Carthage were thrown into by the African infur- 
reclion, and the ill fuccefs that attended them in their war 
with Dionyfius the tyrant of Syracufe. It was done in or- 
der to appeafe the anger of thofe goddefles, whofe farther re- 
fentment they feared, becaufe Himilco, the Carthaginian 
general in Sieily, had plundered their temples in the fuburb 
of Acradina. 

3. About this time likewife a law was enacted at Car* 
thage b , by which all the inhabitants were prohibited learn- 
ing either to write or fpeak the Greek language. It wai 

hoped 



y Diodor, Sic. 1. xx. Plut. de fuperftit. & de fer. vindic. deor. 
Herodot. 1 vii. * Diodor. Sic. ubi fup. Pefcen. Feft. apud 
Laciant. M, I 1. c. 1. » piod. Sic. lw> * J** 
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hoped by this means to prevent for the future all treafonable 
correfpondence with the enemy. The law was occafioned 
by a Carthaginian traitor c , who, writing in Greek to Diony- 
fius, had given him intelligence of the motions of the army, 
and particularly of its departure from the city (K). But this 
law was afterwards either repealed, or totally negle&ed; for 
we find, that the d great Hannibal himfelf underftood this 
language fo well, that he compofed in it an hiftory of the 
actions of Manlius Vulfo during the time of his proconful- 
ihip in Afia % having been taught it by Sofilus the Lacedae- 
monian (L). ^ 

4. It has been lately hinted, that a council was formed tumv i r ate 
at Carthage f , confifting of an hundred perfons taken out of inftitutedt* 
the fenate, whofe province it was to enquire into the con- re 0 ^ e a r in 0 f hq 
dud -of their generals at the end of the campaign. Now, SeOw- 
it cannot be fuppofed, that this could any otherwife have thaginiao 
been effe&td, than by a law paffed for that purpofe. The 5 enwa k 
ends propofed by this law were, to reduce the exorbitant 
power of Mago's family within proper bounds, which, by 
ingrafting all the beft employments, was. become too over- 
grown for the ftate and to fecure the republic againft the 

great 

c Idem ibid d Corn Nep. in vit. Hannib. « Idem 
ibid. & Hut. in Scip. f Juft. 1. xix. 

(E) This traitor's name was Suniator, Suniates, or Suniatus, 3 
profeffed enemy to Hanno the Carthaginian general, and who, 
in order to hurt him, did not fcruple an attempt to faerifice his 
country . He was a citizen of the firft rank, and wrote to Dio- 
nyfius in Greek, giving him advice of the military preparations 
making againft him, as well as the incapacity of Hanno for the 
poft he was in ; but his letter being intercepted, he received the 
punimment due to his crime (421. 

(L) This Sofilus, with Philenius or Silenus, another Lacedsei 
monian, attended Hannibal in all his expeditions. That general 
fpoke Greek with a tolerable fluency, and is faid to have written 
other books in this language, befides the work here mentioned. 
Sofilus and Silenus undertook to write the hiftory of their hero ; 
but whether or no they executed that defign, is not known. If 
they did, we are never the better for it j fince not a fragment of 
either of their pieces has come to us (43). 

(42) Juftin. l.xx. Ubb. Emm. ubifup. apud. Gronov. p. 511? 
(43) Vide Corn. Nep. in vit. Hannib. edit. Lugd. Eat. 1734. P- 
604. not. 6. Cic de divia, 1. sxjv. J-iv, 1. xxvi. Voir, dehift. 
vrsecLnj. p. 413, " "" " 
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great authority of its generals in all fucceeding ages, who 
whilft in the field, ,were quite defpotie. It is generally be- 
lieved, that this council was the fame with the centumvi- 
rate, or s tribunal of the hundred, which has been already 
defcribed. 

5. A fort of fumptuary law was made by the Carthaginian 
fenate, to reftrain all kinds of exceffes at marriages. This 
was occafioned by a defign of Hanno, the principal perfon 
in the city, to make himfelf matter of the commonwealth 
upon the day of his daughter's marriage. In order to this, 
his intention was to keep open houfe for the populace that 
day, and to regale the fenate in a moft magnificent manner. 
All the members of this laft were to have been taken off by 
poifon at this entertainment, which would have enabled him 
to feize upon the government without oppofition. Hanno, 
upon account of his great wealth and power, had fuch an 
influence in the city, that the fenate, upon the difcovery of 
this plot, did not think proper to punifh him for it ; but con- 
tented themfelves with paffing the law here mentioned h . 
Defetfsia Before we conclude our account of the political ftate of 
the Car- Carthage, it may not be amifs to take notice of a few de- 
tfeaginian f c &s in that constitution, as Ariftotle himfelf has pointed 
«4it«tion. them out t0 us (M). First, 

s Idem ibid. & Ub. Emm. ubi fup. h Juftin. 1. xxi. 

(M) Since we follow Ariftotle here in reciting the defe&s of 
this ftate, it will be but juft, by way of contraft, to touch upon 
two things, which may be confidered as excellencies in it. 

1. The Carthaginians had public meals or entertainments, 
which feem to have been appointed at firft in imitation of the 
Lacedaemonian phiditia, and in order to ferve the fame ends (44). 
The phiditia were one of the moft ufeful inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus, which, 'tis imagined, he received from Crete, becaufcthey 
went at firft by the Cretan name Andria. They were intended 
to reprefs all kinds of luxury ; to form the minds of the Laceds- 
monian youth, by infpiring them with virtuous fentiments ; and 
to excite a noble emulation amongft them. At thefe meals young 
people were inftrutted by their feniors in the art of converfation, 
heard the moft ufeful topics frequently difcuflfed, and had always 
before them mining examples of wifdom and virtue. But it is 
fufficientjuft to have hinted this here, fince an ample account ot 
the inftitution itfelf has been given in its proper place (45 )• 

2. The 

(44) Ariftot. de repub. 1. ii. c. 1 1 . (45) Univerf hilt. vol. vi- 
P 386, 387. Vide etiam Joan. Meurf mifcel. Laconic- 1. i- 
in Lycurg. Strab. 1. x. Arift. ubi fupra, c. 9, 10. Porphyr 
abft. 1. iv. Macrob. fat. 1. vii. c. 3, & Dicasarch, apu<* Athe ° ! 
deipnofoph. 1. iv. 
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First, The 1 philofopher looked upon it as an imper- 
fection in this commonwealth, that when the members of 
the fenate were not unanimous in their voices, the power of 
deciding thereby devolved on the people j for this he inti- 
mates to be contrary to the maxims of all well regulated 
ftates, as tending too much to popular government. 

Secondly, He will have it, that the quinquevirate, or, 
as he terms it, the pentarchy, enjoyed a degree of power in- 
confiftent with the nature of a true ariftocraey, which either 
originally was, or at leaft was intended to have been, a prin- 
cipal ingredient in the Carthaginian constitution. 

Thirdly, He reckons it an evil, that merit and a eon- 
fpicuous birth, without riches, were not fufficient qualifi- 
cations for a man to fill the firft pofts ; for this in his opini- 
on, does not only oftentimes exclude perfons of the moft 
exalted merit from having any mare in the government, but 
likewife opens a door to avarice, and all kinds of corruption, 
which, in the end, muft ruin any ftate. The experience of 
after-ages (hewed this reflection of his not to have been ill- 
grounded ; for the Barcan faction, by the omnipotence of 
money, carried their point on all occafions for a confide rable 
time ; others after them did the like, which at laft proved 
the republic's deftruction. 

Fourthly, He will by no means allow, that the 
fame pcrfon mould affume to himfelf feveral employ- 
ments; than which no practice was more Common at 
Carthage. The reafons he affigns for this are, that a man 
poffeffed of but one office, is much more capable of acquit- 
ting himfelf well in the execution of it j that public affairs 
are managed with more fpirit and expedition, when the 
different branches of bufinefs are lodged in different hands ; 
that different employments frequently claih with one 

another s 

1 Ariitot. ubi fupra; 

2. The Carthaginians had a laudable cuftom amongft them, 
©f fending colonies from time to time into different parts of their 
dominions (46). This procured a decent fettlement for feveral 
citizens, for whom there was no room in the ftate ; provided for 
the necefTities of the poor and carried off great numbers of peo- 
ple, who were always prepared for innovations. All which fa- 
lutary precautions muft not a little contribute to the prefervatioa 
•f the public tranquillity. 



(46) Ariftot, ubifuprac. u.fub. fin. 
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another ; and laftly, that the welfare of every flate is highly 
promoted by an equal diftribution of its places among!} fa 
members. All which reafons are indifputablyjuft, efpeciallv 
the laft ; fince nothing more ftrongly excites an emulation 
amongft men of merit, than an impartial difpofal of the pre- 
ferment.3 in a ftate amongft them, nor more effectually pre- 
vents all thofe inconveniences which muft be the ntcefiary 
confequence of one man's monopolizing the whole adminj- 
ftration . 

Fifthly, He blames the Carthaginian conftitution in ge- 
neral, for not having a fufficient provifion made in it againil 
all popular commotions, or a&s of violence, that at any time 
might happen. Should a majority of the citizens at anytime 
have taken it into their heads to revolt, or be angry with their 
governors, the laws (N), according to him, could not have 
afforded a fufficient relief on fuch an occafion. This confti- 
tution, indeed, as we have already obferved from him, was 
at firft excellently calculated to prevent or avoid all interline 
diforders ; but it was not fo well contrived, at leaft in his 
time, to allay any heats that might break out in it. He there- 
fore feems juftly to conclude, that the tranquillity and repofe 
of the fubjects of Carthage were not then fettled upon a folid 
foundation. 

The 

(N) In this refpecl it feems to have been the fame form of 
government as that introduced by PLaleas Chalcedonius, which 
has induced a learned man to believe, that he was the legiHator 
of the Carthaginians (47) When he lived, Ariltotle (^$), who 
mentions both him and his republic, informs us not; but he 
muft have been much later than the firft formation of the Car- 
thaginian republic, for Chalcedon itfelf was built near three hun- 
dred years after Carthage. However, there feems to be fome 
foundation for the above-mentioned conjcdure,as will appear from 
comparing Hendreich with Ariftotle (49). It is therefore proba- 
ble, .that the firft commonwealth fettled at Carthage, which took 
place immediately after the abolition of monarchy, was of a dif- 
ferent form from that which exifted in Ariftoile's time. This, in 
all likelihood, nearly refembled (if it was not exactly upon the 
fame model) the antient Tyrian or Hebrew republic, wherein 
one fupreme magistrate prefided. What we have advanced in a 
former note will iirengthen this fuppofition, and likewife it- 
felf receive additional force from it. 

(47J Hendr. in Carthag. p. 329. Vid etiam Reineccii. hift. 
Jul. in Carthag t. ii. p. 460 (48) Arift. de rep 1 " c - 7j 
(49) Hendr, ubi fup. Arift. ubi. f U p. k c. 2. (50) Vid. not. (V 
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The Carthaginians being defccnded from the Tynans, Rellglono f 
their religious worfhip muft of courfe have agreed in all points che earth** 
at flrft with that of the Phoenicians, which has been already ginian*. 
infome meafure defcribed k . In procefs of time, by their 
intercourfe with the Greeks, efpecially thofe of Sicily, they 
came to take a liking to the fuperftition of thatnation,- adop- 
ted feveral new deities before to them unknown ! , and inters 
mixed fome of the Greek religious ceremonies with the Ty- 
rian m . But in this they copied after their anceftors the Phoe- 
nicians, who gradually imbibed many fuperftitious notions 
prevailing among the greateft ftates 11 , by reafon of thefc 
vicinity to, and correfpondence with, them ; and afterwards, 
upon their fubje&ion to thofe ftates, had great alterations 
made in the whole fyftem of their religion. The Carthagi- 
nians likewife, by reafon of their extended commerce, muft 
have been in fome fort acquainted with the different kinds of 
fuperftition eftablifhed in moft nations, with which doubtlefs 
they tinctured their own ; fo that from hence, as well as 
from other confiderations, it may appear, that "he religion of 
Carthage, was a very grofs and multifarious idolatry. 

The knowledge we have of the Carthaginian manner of 
worfhip, as well as the objects of that worfhip, is derived 
from the Greek and Roman writers, who have affixed the 
names of their own gods 0 to thofe of the Carthaginians. 
This has rendered their accounts and obfervations on this 
head more imperfect and lefs valuable ; for though we are 
well allured, that the Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, Roman, 
and Carthaginian deities did in the main agree, yet we are as 
well affured, that each cf thofe nations had not only fome par- 
ticular modes of worfhip, but likewife fome particular Seities 
peculiar to itfelf. 'Tis impoflible therefore to come to an exact 
knowledge of the Carthaginian gods from what is delivered 
of them by the Greek and Roman authors. All that we can 
do is, to confider their different attributes, and the circum- 
ftances attending that adoration their votaries paid them, as 
given us by the aforefaid authors. By comparing thefe with 
what we find related in holy writ of the idols of the Ca- 
naanites and neighbouring nations, as well as the religious 
cufloms and manners of thofe nations, we may, perhaps, 
give our readers a tolerable account of the religion of the 
Carthaginians. 

Diodorus 

k Univ. hid. vol. ii. p. 340, 541. &e. 1 Diodor. Sic. 1. xiv. 
Xx. &c. m Idem ibid. n Univ. hift. vol. ii. ub; fup. 0 Herod, 
J\>lyb. Diod. Sic. Liv. Quint. Curt, aliiq; malt. 
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rn Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the Carthaginians, in 

priSpa/ C a particular manner, adored Chronus p ; who, according to 
deity at Quintus Curtius % and an infinity of other authors, was the 
Carthage. Saturn of the Latins. The facrifices offered up to him were 
children of the moft diftinguifhed families, as has been above 
obferved. Upon the fignal defeat of the Carthaginian army 
by Agathocles, three hundred citizens voluntarily facrificed 
themfelves, in order to render him more propitious to their 
country. Diodorus farther fays, that they had a brazen ftatue 
or coloffus of him, the hands of which were extended in a& 
to receive, and bent downwards in fuch a manner, as that 
the child laid thereon immediately dropped into a hollow, 
where was a fiery furnace r . 

The fame author adds, that this inhuman practice ' fce- 
med to him to confirm a tradition handed down to the Greeks 
from very early antiquity, viz. that Chronus devoured his 
own children. But in this we cannot agree with him ; for it 
can fcarce be doubted, but that the fable itfelf owes its origin 
to this moft execrable fuperftition, efpecially as the knowledge 
of it could not be hid from the antient Greeks, who recei- 
ved both their religion and theology from the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians (O). 

But though the Carthaginian god, to whom human vic- 
tims were fo agreeable, had the name of Chronus given him 
by Diodorus, yet we cannot certainly infer from hence, that 
he was the fame deity \ becaufe his Punic name is unknown, 

and 

? Diodor. Sic. 1. xx. & alibi palT. "J Q. Curt. 1. iv.c. 3. 
PefcenniusFeftus apud. Lactam. divin. inftit. i. c. 2 1 . aliiq ; mult. 
* Diodor. Sic. ubi fup. s Idem ibid. 

(O) Bifhop Cumberland proves from feveral authors, that 
human facrifices were offered to Cabiri (51), and Sanchoniatho 
afiercs ($z\ that Chronus or Saturn facrificed his fon to the manes 
of his father, whem he had before inhumanly murdered. From 
which fource the learned bilhop derives the unnatural pra&ice 
here mentioned, which prevailed for many ages over a great part 
both of the eaftern and weftern world. But the fragment of 
Sanchoniatho, preserved by Philo Byblius and Eufebius, notwith* 
ftanding all the learned bifhop's endeavours, as well as thole or 
M. Fourmont, to render it intelligible, is fo dark and intricate 
efpecially in this particular, that we cannot entirely depend upon 
it. 

(5O Cumberland, in append, de Cabin ($z) Idemibid. & 
in Sanchoniath. p. 13^ — 157. 
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and therefore 'tis impoflible to determine whether it was of 
the fame import with Chronus, or no* However, we matt 
endeavour to fupply this defed, by offering fome reafons, 
which if they will not abfolutely evince the point in view, 
will yet render it highly probable. 

1. In the firft place, the Carthaginian cuftom of giving up 
their offspring as an expiatory facrifice to this god, bears a 
great analogy to the Greek tradition concerning Chronus, 
viz. that he devoured his own children. This feems to have 
been a great inducement to Diodorus himfelf to conclude, 
that he and Chronus were the fame «. 

2. Both the oblations offered to this Carthaginian deity, 
and the manner of offering them, as likewife the brazen 
ftatue mentioned by Diodorus, plainly enough mew, that he 
was Moloch u or Milchom, the famous idol of the Ammo- 
nites, Canaanites, and neighbouring nations. The defcrip- 
tion already given of this falfe divinity, in conjunction with 
fcripture, will remove all doubts as to this point. Now that 
Moloch or Milchom was the Chronus of Diodorus, feems 
clear from the following confederations (P). 

Chronus 

* Idem ibid. u Univ. hifl. vol. ii. p. 118, 119, &c. Lev. 
xviii. 21. xx. 2, 3, 4. 2 Kings xxiii. 10. Pfal. cvi. 37, Sec. Vid. 
etiam Grot, in Levit. Voff. de idololat. LeClerc com. in Levit. 
Saurin's difcourfe, and Calmet's diilertation on that fubjecL 

(?) Nothing can be more evident, than that Moloch, Milcom, 
Baal, Bel, Chronus, &c. are all words of the fame fignification. 
They denote a king or prince. Chronus, in particular, does fo. 
The word keren or kren properly imports a horn, which 
was an emblem of power and dominion amongft the eaftern na- 
tions. From thence undoubtedly our Englim word crown is to be 
deduced, or at leaft the Latin corona, if it mould be thought 
more proper to derive the Engliih word from this. It might 
likewife, for aught we know to the contrary, antiently have fig- 
nified a crown, fince all the earlern princes were, from the earlieil 
antiquity, adorned with that enfign of royalty ; and Tertullian 
(53 ; tells us, that Chronus was the firft who wore it. Eupolemus s 
as preferred to us by Alexander Polyhiilor in Eufebius, Theo- 
philus Antiochenus, and Damafcius, compared with fcripture, 
render it incomeftably clear, that Chronus, Moloch, and Baal, 
were the fame perfon (54). We fljall beg leave here to confider 

a difficult 

/ 53- Tertul de corona. (^J A pud. Eufcb deprsep. Evang. 
1. ix. Theoph. Anticchen. ad Auiolyc 1. iii. Damafcius in vit, 
Ifidor. Jer vii. 31. & xix. 5. Ifai.' xxxvi. 10. & xxxvii. 12. L 
alibi paff. 

Vol. XVI R j 
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CHRONUS w had, for a confiderable period, even amongft 
the old inhabitants of Latium, human victims offered up to 
him, as Moloch had in Paleftine. 

The 

w Macrob Saturn. 1. i. c. 7. Ovid, in fail. La6lant.de falf, 
relig. L u SekL de diis Syr. fyntag. 1 c.6. Dan. Clafeniuj. 
in theol. gent. 1. iii. c 4. Scherlog. antiq. bibL de Moloch. Geus. 
de victim, human, p. m. 64. Ravasiell. biblioth. facr. Buxtorf. 
lex. p. m. ir;8. Fag. annot in targ. Onkel. Lev. xviii. 21, 
B. Salom. GlalT. phil. f. p. m. 17 16 Athanaf. Kirch. inOedip, 
^Egypt. 1. i. f. 4, c. 1 c. p. 328. & in prod. Copt. c. 5. p. 147, 

a difficult pafTage of fcripture, which is not at all foreign to our 
prefent fubjeft (55/ In the original it is j j-j^g Fl^Om®)) 

rny^Sy which, being rendered exactly according to the letter, 
is ; Jhiat ye have borne the tabernacle of your (god) Moloch, and 
f ye have likewife borne) Chiun your likenefifes, thertar of your 
god, which ye made to yourfelves (96). St. Luke's (or rather 
the SeptuaginrJ verfion of this into Greek, is : Kcc) aWa&li xv 
cx.yivr t v -ra Mo^o^, keel to urcov rs ©sa vpuv Pip,(pav, T«jTW{h( 
sTTor/io-urs GTfQo-KvvsTv txvToTq. Which ought to be thus rendered; 
Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch and Remphan the liar 
of your god; (i. e. MoIocrJ figures which ye made, to worlhip 
them. Our readers will obferve, that this is different from the 
common Englifh tranflation, which has it ; Tea, ye took uf tht 
tabernacle of Moloch, a fid the far of your god Remphan, figures 
which ye made, to ivor/lip them. Now furely no one can heft- 
tate a moment in determining which of thefe is the molt eli- 
gible. Thefirft, in agreement with the original Hebrew, mak« 
St. Luke to declare, that Remphan is the name of the liar, not 
of the god. The fecond in contradiction to the Hebrew, will 
have him to aflert, that Remphan or Chiun is the name of the 
god, not of the ftar ; which is itfelf afufficient reafon for our re- 
jection of it. Befides, the common tranflation infmuates, that 
Moloch and Remphan, or Chiun, were different deities : whereas, 
according to ours, they were the fame; fmce it makes Chiun and 
Remphan the names of that liar, which the Arabians and Egypt- 
ians appropriated to the falfe deity, called by the Ammonites, 
Canaanites, &c. by way of eminence, Moloch. Andhowcon- 
fonant this is to the general voice of antiquity, may be feen from 
the plan we are now upon. The fun, moon, and liars were the 
firft objects of falfe worlhip ; afterwards the deification of dead 
men took place (57). The Egyptians and Arabians adhered to 

the 

(5O Amos. v. 26 (56) Act. vii. 4^ (57) Herod. Diod. 
Sic' Plato, Chron. Alex. Plat. Maimonide,, Hyde, Prideaux, 
adiq ; muki. 
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The Cretans x , in antient times, facrificcd children to 
Chronus, as the Canaanites and Phoenicians did to Moloch. 

Rr 2 Moloch 

* Iftrus in colle&. facrific & Dan. Clafenius ubi fup. 

the former fpecies of falfe woTihip longer than the Canaanites and 
Phoenicians. However, all thofe nations agreed in this, that, 
from very early antiquity, they formed a mixed kind of idolatry, 
made up of the wormip of the liars and dead men. In confe- 
qi'ence of which they afligned a planet to each of the chief of 
their deified worthies, thinking this the greateft honour they could 
do them. The higheil and inoft remote of the planets is known 
to be Saturn, whom the old Egyptians called either Remphan, 
Raplian, Ramphan, Rephan, Rompha or Repha; but the Ara- 
bians, Civan or Ciwan, (from whence the Hebrew Chiun) as the 
Turks, Arabs, and Pcrfians do at this day. The Ammonites, 
Idumacans, and Canaanites. though they had a knowledge of this 
planet, and confidered him as conjoined with a deified prince, 
yet they adored this prince under a bodily reprefentation ; whereas 
the Arabians and Egyptians paid divine honours to the ftar, with 
which they imagined him conjoined. Hence it came to pafs, 
that the former addreffcd the mf elves to an image or ftatue, and 
the latter to a ftar, tho' they all of them intentionally pointed at 
the fame object Now the Ifraelites had learned the Egyptian 
idolatry during their abode in Egypt, and that of the Arabians 
whilft they were in Arabia Pet rasa, or at leaft its neighbourhood, 
where they worfhipped the falfe god at prefent under confider- 
ation i and as at the fame time they were upon the borders of the 
Canaanites, with whom doubtlefs they had fome kind of inter- 
courfe, 'tis natural to fuppofe, that they were likewife initiated 
in their form of fuperltition. This will account for their having 
with them the Canaanitilh image of Moloch, ma fmall portable 
temple, or tabernacle, carried either on mens moulders, or by 
oxen ; and a flar painted on the infide of this tabernacle, or udoh 
the idol itfelf. in compliance with the Egyptian and Arabian 
cuftom. Kircher tells us, that the name of Saturn amongft the 
modern Coptes is Rephan; from whence Bochart infers, that fee 
Septuagint rendered Chiun by Rephan, becaufe they made their 
vernon in Egypt, where this word denoted the fame planet that 
Chiun did in Arabia and Phcenice 158). The fame author like- 
wife informs us, that Moloch fignified in the old Egyptian lan- 
guage Mars C59). But as Moloch was a Phoenician"' not an E- 
gyptian, word; as he proves his aiieriion only from a modern 
Copto-Arabic vocabulary MS. ^urchafed at Alexandria by oig. 

Pietro 

(58) Athan. Kircher in prod. Copt c. 5. n ijo fc in Ocdip. 
/Egyptiac. torn. i. §.4. v. 15. Boch. phal. 1. i. c. 15. (59) 
idem ibid. 
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Moloch y was the principal god of the country in which 
his worfhip prevailed, as appears from his name, which in* 

plies 

y Univ. hift. vol. ii. p. 118. 

Pietro della Valle in the year 1615, and by affirming, that the 
Egyptian Mars, Ofiris, Typhon, the Perfian Mithras, &c.\ver e 
the fame deity, which is a palpable abfurdity, we think little re- 
gard in this lall point is to be paid to him. Some will have the 
god of the Syrians, called by the Septuagint and the Maforets 
Rimmon, according to the Syriac form, Remvan, to have been 
the Remphan of St Luke, as well as the Rephan of the Septu- 
agint (60). Now Saturn is the higheft of the planets, as the name 
feems to import, and therefore might be Rimmon or Remvan. 
This god was moreover, without difpute, the Moloch and Baal 
of ihe Ammonites, Canaanites, &c. the i>el of the Babylonians ! 
the Chronus of the Greeks, kc. and a deity very well known in 
the countries where both the Septuagint and St. Luke wrote. 
Bifhop Cumberland imagines Saturn to have been called Rephas 
or Rephan, becaufe he was of an healthful conftitution, long life, 
large nature, and great ftrength, all which the Hebrew word 
$$D*"| includes in the idea it conveys to us f6i). He farther ob- 
serves, that all his defcendents, who refembled him herein, were 
denominated Rephaim ; which the Septuagint in fome meafure 
confirm, by rendering Rephaim, yiyxvle^ giants, alluding to the 
fuperiority of ltrength and conftitution they enjoyed. We muft 
not omit remarking, that, in conformity to our tranilation of the 
Greek paffage in the Septuagint and St. Stephen's fpeech, the 
Syriac verfion in Amos, v. 26 makes Moloch and Chiun to be 
the fame ; nor that Jonathan's targum exprefly calls Chiun a ftar. 
Some critics have derived Chiun and Rephan or Remphart from 
two Oriental roots implying the fame thing, i. e. the great prin- 
ciple of life and cxiftence ; which is not very different from the 
notion of Saturn to be found in the verfes of Orpheus. Others 
have believed, that ^3 before the time of the Maforites was 
read Chi van, and that the foot of the initial letter caph being de- 
faced, it appeared to the LXX. elders like rem, who therefore 
pronounced it Rephan (62). But this is too bold a criticifm, ef- 
pecially as St. Luke has fo clofcly followed the aforefaid elders, 
and as Diodorus Siculus mentions a mod opulent king of Egypt 
named Remphis, who flourifhed in very early times (63 )• This 
laft is a full proof, that Remphis or Rempha was an Egyptian 
proper name of very high antiquity ; if not, that this king was 

the 

{60) Vid. fynopf. Criticor. in Am. v. 26. & AcT vii. 43. ut& 
Dan. Clafen. in thecl. gent. 1 iii. c. 4. (60 Cumberland on 
Sanchoniath. rem. 2. (62; Synopf. criticor. ubi fup. (63) 
2)icd. Sic. 1. i. 
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plies fovereignty in it, from his having fuch particular notice 
taken of him in feripture, and from the intimation given in 
holy writ, that he was the great god of the Ammonites. 
Now Chronus z was the chief objedt of adoration in Italy, 
Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, and all other countries where divine 
honours were paid him (QJ. 

R r 3 Lastly, 

2 Voflius de idololat. Ovid. Macrob. Mr. Porphyr. Seld, 
Clafen. &c. ubi fup. 

the Egyptian Saturn, or at lead was worshipped under the form 
of the planet fo called. ft likewife proves, that St. Luke's 
Ivempha or Remphan is preferable to the Repha or Rephan of 
the LXX. a« alfo, that the modern Copts have borrowed their 
Rephan from the latter, fince they have not the true Egyptian 
name, but one that is a corr option of it, taken from fome cor- 
rupted copy, which can be no other than one of the LXX. whofe 
original reading, we doubt not, was Rempha or Remphan. Nei- 
ther is it at all improbable, that the fame people have taken the 
name Moloch (z. Phoenician or Hebrew word) from the fame paf- 
fage of this verfion, and, through ignorance, applied it to the 
planet Mars. What gives great weight to this conjecture is, that 
the notion itfelf is entirely repugnant to the whole ftream of an- 
tiquity j and that Vettius Valens Antioehenus and Julius Firmicus 
pofitively declare, that the Egyptian or Coptic names of the pla- 
net Mars were Artes and Pyrois v 64j. 

(QJ A firong argument in favour of what is here advanced 
may likewife be drawn from the general homage paid to Saturn, 
as the principal of the gods in molt countries. He feems to have 
been known to the Gauls, Scythians, Celtes, Africans, and even 
the moft barbarous nations. Human facrifices were offered up to 
him where-ever his worihip took place, tho' this did not continue 
long amongil the Greeks and Romans, whofe natural fentiments 
of humanity and companion foon became too ftrong to permit 
them to tolerate fo infernal a pradtice. The folemnities obferved, 
at the offering up of human vidlims to the Carthaginian god 
(whofe name we may reafonably fuppofe was either Baal or Mo- 
loch, or both) anfwered pretty nearly to thofe oblerved by the 
Canaanites on the like dire occafion, as we learn from Plutarch 
*■ This is a further prefumption, that the Phoenician Moloch 
and this deity were the fame. 'Tis an ingenious conjecture of 
Banier (65), that the Ammonites worlhipped the feven planets in 
the idol of Moloch jointly, as well as oaturn, his proper Har, 
and the fun fingly. 

(64) Vettius Valens Antioch. apud Seld. de diis Syr. fyntag.' 
t. & Jul. Finnic, ibidem. * Plutarch, de iuperftit Seld, 
ubi fup. & Scalig. in epift. ad Cafaub (65) Vid FourmQj& 
ref.erit. c. i. p. 357. & Banier in mychol. 1. vii. c. 6. 
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Lastly, to omit many other arguments that might be 
produced, both Moloch and Chronus were indifputably the 
great B?al, Bti a or Belus of the Sidonians, Babylonians, 
and AfTyrians, and conftqucntly the fame individual deity. 

3. Baal b , Belus, Bal or Bel, (for he was known by all 
thefe names) was the great god of the Carthaginians. As it 
i$ therefore apparent from fcripture c , that he was delighted 
with human facrifices, and as he was the Chronus d of the 
Greeks, 'tis evident from hence, that the Carthaginian divi- 
nity Diodorus had in view muft have been really Chronus. 

4. From feveral traces to be found in the proper names of 
Carthage, We may difcover, that the deity under confederation 
was known there by the two appellations Baal and Moloch, 
as in the eaft. Hanni-bal, Afdru-bal, Maher-bal, &c. point 
out Baal or Bal ; as Hi-milce, Hi-milco, Ha-milcar, Meli- 
cus e , Malchus f , &c. do Moloch or Milcom. Thefe 
therefore being different names of the fame deity, who was 
the Chronus of the Greeks, it muft be allowed, that Chronus 
or Saturn was not only worfhipped, but like wife looked upon 
as the principal god 3 at Carthage (R). 

The 

* Jer. xix. $. & alibi. Seld. de diis. Syr. ubi fup. Voflius ubifup. 
1. ii. e. 5. Vid. etiam. Lud. Viv. ad D. Auguit. de civ. Dei. 1, 
Vii. c. g. Cumberland on Sanchoniath. p. 152. Suid. fub voc. 
Bi'iK b Author, fupra laudat. & Serv. in Mn. i. Ifidor. ori- 
gin t viii. &c. c Jer. xix. 5. & alibi. d Vid. author. fupra 
laudat- & Cumberland on Sanchoniath. Seld. de diis Syr. &c. 
Vid .& ipfum Sanchoniath. apud Eufeb. de pracp. Evang. 1. i.e. 
io, Sec. e Sil. Italic. 1. 3. f Gronov. thefaur. ant. Grcc. 
tom. ii. 

(R) It is believed by fome, that Saturn or Baal was the fun, 
Baakis or Aftarte the moon, and that thefe were the only deities 
of the eaftern nations. But this we cannot allow ; for notwith- 
ftanding the fun and moon were two of the mofi: noted objects of 
falfe worfhip, and pofiibly the firft, yet we think it undeniable, 
that the Orientals had other falfe gods, in very antient times. 
From fcripture we learn, that the nations bordering upon God s 
people worfhipped the fun, moon, and other planets, in very 
early ages v 66). Philip's treaty with the Carthaginians, a copy 
of which ispreferved to us by Polybius (67), renders it indisputa- 
ble that this people had other deities befides the two luminaries 
above mentioned, fome of which were planets diftinft from them. 
But we fhall endeavour to trace up this planetary worihip to its 



(66) 2 Kings xxiii. 5. (67) Polyb, 1. vii. 
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The goddefs Coeleftis or Urania was held in the higheft ™* ft 8 j^ 
veneration by the Carthaginians. The prophet Jeremiah * J p J ed ™ ot " 

R r 4 Calls Carthage. 

£ Jer. vii. 1 8. xliv. 17. & alibi. 

firft fource, or as near it as poflible. God created the world, of 
this fyftem, in fix days, and retted the feventh (68). This was 
the foundation of the Antediluvian as well as the Hebrew week; 
and feems to be the reafon that the number feven was fo remark- 
able both amongft the Antediluvains and the Hebrews. Ven- 
geance feven-fold was denounced againft any perfon that mould 
flay Cain (69) ; Noah was commanded to take unto him the 
clean beafts by fevens (70) ; the fowls of the air alfo by fevens 
(71); God foretold to him the beginning of the deluge (72) 
feven days before it happened ; the fame patriarch fent a dove 
out of the ark a fecond time to explore feven days after the firft 

(73) , and a third time feven days after this ; Abimelech received 
feven ewe-lambs of Abraham, as a teftimony that a well belong- 
ed to him (74) ; Jacob ferved Laban for Rachael feven years 

(75) ; Pharaoh in his dream faw feven fat and feven lean kine 
come out of the river, portending (76) fo many years of plenty 
and famine ; Elijah fent his fervant feven times towards the fea, 
to difcover the cloud that was forming, itfelf for rain (77) ; his 
fuccefibr Eliiha ordered Naaman the Syrian to wafh himfelf feven 
times in the river Jordan, in order to be cured of his leprofy 
(78), &c. Now 'tis obfervable, that there is a furprifmg analogy 
betwixt the days of the original week, and the fyftem then created. 
The fix primary planets, for the moon is the fatellite of the earth, 
move round the fun, which is fixed, or at reft, and together they 
are in number feven, this anfwers exaclly to the fix days of work 
or motion, and one of reft, in all feven, of which the origi- 
nal week did confift. Thus the Mofaic account of the creation 
is a fymbolical defcription of the world or fyftem created ; and 
fuch defcriptions as thefe were perfectly agreeable to the genius 
of the Orientals, efpecially the Egyptians, in the firft ages, and 
particularly in that wherein Mofes lived, as might be proved by 
an induction of particulars, were it in any manner neceffary. 
Hence we have the greateft reafon to imagine, that the Antidi- 
luvian as well as the Poftdiluvian patriarchs, the firft Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, &c. famed for their knowledge in aftronomy and 
aftrology, knew the number of the planets, and had names for 
them. Mofes likewife, being learned in all the wifdom of the 

Egyptians, 

(68) Gen. i.ii. &c. (69) Gen. iv. 15. (70) Gen. vii 
(71) Gen. vii. 3. (72) Gen. vii. 4. (73) Gen. vii. 10, 12. 

(74) Gen. xxi. 28, 29, 30. (75) Gea xxix. 18, 27. 

(76) Gen. xli. 2, 3. (77) 1 Kings xviii. 43. (78) 2 Kings 
y. io, 14. 
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Calls her Baaleth fhemain the queen of heaven, i, e . J uno 
Olympia; Megafthenes \ in Eufebius, Beltis or queen 

Beltis; 

h Megafthenes & Abydenus apud Eufeb. in chron. 

Egyptians, had undoubtedly a great mare of knowledge in the 
celeftial fciences (79). That the Egyptians had magicians and 
wife men, or aftrologers, amongft them a confiderable, if not 
a long, time before Jofeph's arrival in Egypt, appears from 
fcripture, fmce it was a common practice in that country then to 1 
confult fuch perfons (80) upon any extraordinary occafion; and I 
the number feven feems likewife to have been fymbolical; from j 
whence we may infer, that none of the planets were unknown to 
them, even from the firft formation of their monarchy. The 
Chaldees or Chaldeans, Syrians, &c. agreed with the family of 
Abraham or Heber In the molt early ages, in their computation 
of time by weeks, or periods of feven days (81), as well as in 
(hewing regard to the number feven; they were likewife famed for 
their early application to the Hudy of the celeftial fciences, which isa 
good proof that they muft have been acquainted with the feven ! 
planets, even from the beginning. According to Iamblichusand 
Syncellus, Pythagoras was taken prifoner by Cambyfes in 
Egypt, in the fir ft year of the fixty fourth olympiad, i. e. about 
five hundred and twenty four years before the birth of Chrift. 
Now the learned are univerfally agreed, that this philofopher 
brought with him home from Egypt that antient fyftem of the 
world which bears his name (82), and is generally believed to be 
the true one, and that he received this from the pillars of the firft 
Hermes, who was almoft as antient as the beginning of the 
Egyptian monarchy, and a moft celebrated adept in the know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies. Wc muit therefore allow it proba- 
ble, that thefe bodies, and the true fyftem of the world, were 
known even from the firft origin of things. In order to fupport 
farther what is here advanced, it may not be improper to obferve, 
that from the moft early antiquity the planets were imagined to 
bear a near relation to the days of the week, fince the cuftom of 
calling the latter by the names of the former is fo antient, that 
the beginning of it cannot be difcovercd. 'Tis undoubtedly as 
antient as the divifion of the day into twenty -four hours, fmce 
the great regard paid to the planets, from a notion of their influ- 
ence over all terreftrial bodies, was the caufe of that divifion, 
as that divifion was of the order in which they fucceeded one 
another in their government of the days of the week (8;), which 



(79) Afls ™. 22. f8o ) Gen. xli. 8. (Si) Gen. 
xxix. 27. (82 J Univerf. hilt vol, i. p. 589, &C f s 3/ 
vol. iii. 468, p, note (Lj, 
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Beltis ; Sanchoniatho *, in Philo Byblius, Dione and Baal* 
Us-, Hefychius k , Belthes. According to this laft author, 

the 

1 Sanchoniath. & Philo Bybl. apud Eufeb. de prsep. evang, 
1. i. k Hefych {lib voc. B^fa?« 

does not agree with their fituation in our fyftem. The cafe 
therefore feems to have been thus : There was a great analogy 
between the days of the Jirft, or original, week, and the feven 
principal parts of the fyftem then created; the former feem to 
have been a fymbolical defcription of the latter. This occa- 
fioned the number feven, common to both of them, to be 
taken great notice of by all the firft inhabitants of the world. 
The knowledge of the planets, which was coeval with Adam, 
at firft afforded many pleafing ipeculations to mankind; but af- 
terwards became a fnare to them, and infenfibly led them on to 
the wormip of thefe heavenly bodies. After this took place, 
the fame, if not a greater, regard was paid to the number feven, 
out of the high veneration the planets were held in amongft 
them. They allotted every particular hour, every particular 
day of the week, to the government of fome one of them; and, 
in confequence of this, gave the name of the planet governing 
to the day governed. This we take to be the origin of the 
cuftom of denominating the days of the week after the planets, 
and confequently believe, that it was coeval, or nearly io, with 
the firft origin of idolatry. Alexander Aphrodifienfis affirms, 
that the number feven is perfect in its own nature, becaufe God 
governs the earth by the feven planets (84); Pythagoras, ac- 
cording to Apuleius, revered it in an extraordinary manner 
(85), looking upon it as a number facred to religion, and point- 
ing (86) out particularly to the feven planets; Apuleius 
judged it neceffary, before he addreffed himfelf to the moll 
powerful god, to beimmerfed feven times in fait water (87), in 
conformity, no doubt, to the Pythagorean, i e. the moft an- 
tient Chaldean, Egyptian, &c. fuperftition; Ariftotle infinuates, 
that feven is the number /88) of which the world, i. e. this 
fyftem, is compofed; Photius, Macrobius (89), and others, 
likewife declare, that feven is a religious number. From which 
teftimonies, as well as an infinite number more that might be 

produced, 

(84) Alexander Aphrodif in Ariftot prebl.l. ii. (85) Apul. 
Milef. 11. (86) Vid Joan. Meurf. Denar. Pythagor. c. 9. 
(87) Apul. ubi fup. (88) Ariftot maj. metaphyf. c. 7. & 
Alex. Aphrodif. in loc (89) Photius in excerpt, e Nicom. 
Macrob. in fomn. Scip. 1. i. c. 6. Etymolog, magn. &c. Vide 
etiam Procl. in Timae. 1. iii. Plutarch, fympof. 1 viii. c. 1. & 1. 
ix. c. 4. Diog. Laert. in Platon 1. iii. & Jof. Laurent de fift. Sc. 
iintmnab. c. 3. apud Gronov, thef. ant. Cw« c. viii. p. 1467. 
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the word was applied both to Juno and Venus; and indeed 
in the Phoenician theology, we fcarce find any diftindtion 
betwixt thefe two deities. St. Auguftin fays, that Carthage 
was the place where Venus had eftabliftied her reign 1 ; and 
Virgil informs us, that Juno preferred that fpot to all others, 
even to Samos itfelf n . As therefore both the Greeks and 
Romans had, generally fpeaking, one fingle chief divinity to 
prefide over every particular city, country, and diflrict, this 
double one rauft have been owing to the Phoenician or Punic 
word above-mentioned, which included both of the afore- 
faid goddeffes. Afatereth and Aftarte were fynonymous to 
Urania and Baaltis, and denoted the moon as well as Venus 
and Juno, who was invoked in great calamities, particularly 
in droughts to obtain rain n , Theantient Greeks frequently 

confound 

1 D. Auguft. in pfal.xcviii. w Virg. JEn. i. n Tertul. apolog c 23. 

produced, it is abundantly evident, 'h*t the efteem the antient 
pagan world Ihewed for the nr.nber feven was owing originally 
to the planets, and that thefe were adored from very remote 
antiquity. 

As infinite power cannot be confined in its productions to any 
particular part of duration, and as the manner of every one of 
the divine operations mail be calculated to ferve fome wife end, 
we may prefume, that there was fome f rial caufe why the world, 
or this fyftem, was created in precifely fix days, which, in 
conjunction with a feventh, formed the firft period of time. 
Now it will (not be eafy to affign a more rational one than we 
have hinted above, viz. that this was done with a defign to 
point out to the firlt inhabitants of the earth the principal parts 
of which the fyftem then created did confift ; as likewife to re- 
mind them in a particular manner every feventh day, that thefe 
feven heavenly bodies were created by God, entirely dependent 
upon him, and therefore ought not to be efteemed as obje&s of 
adoration. The great propenfity of mankind in after-ages, par- 
ticularly the Hebrews, God's own people, to this fpecies of 
falfe worfTiip, adds no fmall weight to our hypothefis. That 
the primitive week, long before the law was in being, confifted 
of feven days, is clear from fcripture (go) ; as likewife, that 
every one of thofe days, in the fymbolical language of the moil 
early ages flood for a year (91). We could purnie this point 
much farther, would the fubjeft we are upon permit ; but as 
it will not, we hope to be able to give our readers a full difcufli- 
on of it in fome future part of this work; and in the mean time 
lhall content ourfelves with having fuggefted a few remark- 
able hints in this place. 



(90} Gen.xxix.27. (91} Ibid, 
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confound Juno, Venus, and Diana, or the moon ; which is 
to be attributed to the Egyptians and Phoenicians, from whom 
they received their fyftem of religion, who feem in the! moft 
antient times to have had but one name for them all. In 
fuch a perplexed point as this, we mall expatiate no farther, 
fince it would be both fruitlefs and unneceffary; befides, it 
Would carry us from our fubject Our readers will find as 
diftin6t and particular an account of the goddefs or goddefles 
here mentioned, as they can with reafon expecl:, in the fecond 
volume of this hiftory °. To that part therefore, we refer 
them (S). 

Besides the firft Belus already taken notice of, there Many deitiet 
were feveral others of a later date in great repute amongft the we, Jt anti- 
Phoenicians, particularly thofe of Tyre, and of courfe *"^ y e J { 
amongft the Carthaginians. Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, A- Belus, 
polio, or the fun, &c. were all of them fo ftyled, according 
to the moft celebrated authors who have treated of this fub- 
jec"t. That Jupiter was wormipped by this people under the 
denomination of Belus or Baal, is notorious from Polybius, 
Menander Ephefius, and Dius p. To him they addreffed 
their oaths, and placed him, as there is reafon to believe, for 
the moft part, at the head of their treaties For which rea^ 
fon fome have not fcrupled to affirm, that he was the Baal 
Berith ofPhcenice r ; but wi are rather inclined to fuppofe, 
with biftiop Cumberland, that this deity was Chronus *- 
Mars, according to the chronicon Alexandrinum, compared 
with Homer and Heftiaeus, an antient author cited by Eufe- 
bius f , wasdignifled with the title ofBelusby thePerfians,Afly- 
rians, and doubtlefs by the Carthaginians alfo, fince he was 
a favourite divinity in their ftate % efpecially amongft their 
generals. Bacchus was called Belus by the Poet Nonnus w , 

and 

• Univerf. hift. vol. ii. p. 340, &c. P Polyb. 1. vii. & 
alibi paf. Menander Ephefius & Dius apud Jofeph. antiq. L 
viii. c. 2. r jy[ t Banier. in mythol. vol. i. r Cumberland, 
on Sanchoniath. p. 1^2. 1 Homer, paf. Heftiaeus apud Eu- 
feb.de prep, evang. 1. ix. &apud Jofeph antiq. 1. i. c. 6, Vid. 
etiam Selden. dediis. Syr. fyntag. 2. u Polyb. ubi fup. & 
alibi paf, Sil. Italic. 1. i. w Nonnus in Dionyfiac. apud Seld. 
de diis Syr. fynt. 2. 

(S) Urania, Baaltis, Aftarte, &c. is by fome taken to be the 
Ins (92) of the Egyptians; as Baal, Eel us, &c. their Ofiris. The 

Carthaginian 

(92) Bimop Cumberland on Sanchoniath. & in orig. gent. ant. 
§ee alfo the firft vol of this hift, p. 549, &c, and vol, ii. p. 340, &c. ' 
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and no wonder, fince he is often taken to be the fame with 
Jupiter (T). The nation we are difcourfing of had, in all 
probability, fome knowledge of him x . ApolJo, or the fun, 

went 

* Compare Nonnus, Seld- & Bochart. with Sirlfacc Newton 
in his chronol. p. 23, 24, 97, 98, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, ^ 
197, 198, 199, 200, &c. 

Carthaginian Juno,according to Virgil (93 \had armour and a cha. 
riot, though of what form he tells us not. Servius fays (94) fte 
had a buckler as well as a chariot, and was invoked by the name 
of Juno Curulis. Plutarch feems to give her a ipear, fmcehe calls 
her Juno Curitis, curis in the Sabine language fignifying that 
weapon. Some are of opinion, that her chariot was a {mall 
portable tabernacle, in which her imrge was carried either from 
"place to place, or in proceffioi>. 'Tis certain fuch tabernacles 
as thefe were in ufe amongft the Carthaginians. As for the ety- 
mon of Aihtaroth, Afhtoreth, or Aftarte, we muft refer our 
readers to the Phoenician hiftory (95). According to Scaliger 
(96), Juno was reprefented at Carthage fitting upon a lion, with 
thunder in her right hand, and a fcepter in her left. No won- 
der Hie lhould have been fo much revered by the Carthaginians, 
fince fhe was in a particular manner the goddefs of the Sidonians, 
their anceftors (97). 

(T) In a former part of this work we obferved, that Pezron 
derived Jupiter from the Celtic Jou, young, becaufe the deity 
fo called was fuppofed to have been the youngeft fon of Saturn 
(98). But the regard we bear to truth obliges us now to de- 
clare, that we diflent from that learned man in this particular, 
as well as in all the points depending upon it. We are fully 
Satisfied, that this name is formed of the word pater, father, in 
conjunction with the Tetragrammaton or Jehovah, as will molt 
evidently appear from the following obfervations. 

1. There can fcarce an inftance be found in all antiquity of 
any prince's receiving his true and proper name from fo flight 
a circumftan.ee as that mentioned by Pezron. That Jupiter 
therefore, who was fo potent a prince, or rather fo celebrated a 
deity ; that he who was fo frequently ftyled by the moll antient 

writers 

(93) Virg. j£n. i. (94) Serv. in JEn. J. f 95) Univerf. 
hid. vol. ii. p. 340, Sec. ( 96) Jof. Scalig. de emend, comp. (97) 
Univ. hift ubi fup. Vid. etiam Apul. metam. vi. Cyprian, in lib. 
deidol. Solin. c. 30. Tertul. apol. c. 24. Sil. Ital. L i. Herodian. 
1. v. VolT. theol. gent. 1. ii. c. 21. Auguft. in Judic c. 7. Voff. 
ubi fup. c. 25, 26, &c. Francifc. Florid. Sabin. in led. fubfe. 1. 
ii, c. 7 . & Herodot. 1, iv. ^98^ Univ. hift. vol. v. p. 428. 
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went frequently either by this name (imply* or by others, ift 
which this made one part of the competition Though 

fometimes 

> Selden. ubi fup. 

writers the father of gods and men, mould be fo called; 
becaufe he was his father's youngeft fon, is utterly impro- 
bable (99 We may therefore, after the beft writers, ven- 
ture to affert, that the antient Latins either took Jupiter to be a 
term equivalent to Baal, Deus, &c i.e. God, Lord, &c, as Nep- 
tune was the fea Jupiter, Pluto the infernal Jupiter, &c. or by 
it understood the great governor of the univerfe himfelf, as the 
wifeft of them moft certainly did (100). In either of which 
cafes it can fatisfaclorily be derived from no other fource than 
the Tetragrammaton. 

2. Diodorus Siculus, a very good author, where he does not 
too clofely copy after Ctefias, as he cannot in the point before 
us, calls the God of Mofes, the legiflator of the Jews, Iao (1). 
This is a clear proof, that the God of Mofes, or Jehovah, was 
known to the Greeks by the name Iao, which was their pronun- 
ciation, though a corrupt one, of 'he Tetragrammaton. Add 
to this pater or father, a word which both the Greeks and La- 
tins affixed to Zeus and Jovis (2), and it becomes Iao-pater, 
which is evidently the Jupiter of the Latins. As therefore the 
Iao of Diodorus cannot be derived from the Celtic word Jou, fo 
neither can Iao-pater, Iao-piter or Jupiter as Pezron thinks ; 
being made up of pater and Iao, that is, of pater and the Te- 
tragrammaton. 

3. We are told by Macrobius (3), that the oracle of Apollo 
Clarius affirmed Iao to be the greateit. of the gods, or rather 
the fuprcme God. Now this oracle was of a very high an^qui- 
ty, as we learn from Strabo (4^, who makes Mopfus, z famous 
foothfayerin the time of the Trojan war, to have lr /ec i w ithia 
the verge of it. Nay, it may be collected from Kiacrobius f c ) 
that it was fuperior in point of antiquity to Orpheus himfelf 
which will carry us a vail way back into the mythic period of 
time. iEfchylus alfo intimates, that theie was a Zeus (6) ox 
Jupiter Clarius, which mull undoubtedly have been the great 
God Iao above-mentioned. Since 'jierefore Zeus and Iao are 
terms fynonymous, as we have before proved Iao and Jupiter to 
be; this is a further argument, that thefe all muft have had the 
fame original, and confequentfy that Jupiter is not of Celtic ex- 
tradion. 

4. I« 

(99) Hefiod. thegon. Horn, in Iliad, paf. f 100) Virg. Hor 
Senec. ahiq. ( T J Diod. Sic. bibliothec. hift. 1 i. c. 7. (2) 
Homer. & Hefiod. ubi. fup. & Aul. Gell. 1. v. c. 12. (3) Ma- 
crob Saturn 1 i. cap. 18. ( 4 ) Strab. 1. xiik ft) Macrob, 
ubi fup. {6j;£fchyla S iftfuppli c , 
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fometimes Tthe people of Carthage repofed great confidence 
ifl him, yet we find their anceftors, the Tyrians s in a cafe 

of 

4. In a fragment of Philo Byblius taken from Sanchoniatho 
and handed down to us by Eufebius (7), mention is made of the 
God Ievo, and of his prieft Jerombalus, which can have no 
manner of relation to the Celtic Iou, becaufe Sanchoniatho was 
a Phoenician. Irensus, Clemens of Alexandria, Eufebius, and 
Epiphanius, alfo evince, that the Tetragrammaton of Jehovah 
was written in Greek Iaou or J an (S). Drufius moreover re- 
marks from Porphyry, that ievo of Sanchoniatho was lao or 
Jehovah (9), Erom all which authors it appears, that the 
Greeks, in all probability, received this great name from the 
Phoenicians. As therefore the Phoenician Ievo, the Greek Zeus, 
the Latin Jupiter, were all the fame with lao, that is, the Te- 
tragrammaton, it can by no means be admitted, that the name 
Jupiter is to be deduced from the Cekic. 

But it is urged in defence of this notion, that Thurfday, or 
the Day of Jove, is called in the remains of the Celtic language 
Diz-Jov. (10). Beitfo; yet this will not come up to the 
point. For Diz-Jov is fo very near the Latin Dies Jovis, that 
every one will be apt to believe the former to have been taken 
from the latter, and not the latter from the former. And why 
may not this be the cafe? If the Romans made it a maxim to 
propagate their language where-ever they came, and even tinc- 
tured with it the languages of moil countries they obliged to 
fubmit to their arms, why moald it appear incredible, that fe- 
veral, nay many. Roman terms mould have been tranfplanted 
im' v o the old Britifli and Anno; ican tongues, fince the Romans 
were mailers of the countries where they were ufedfor feveral 
centuries andfome of their emperors were either born, refided, 
or died in tibefe parts of their dominion.*? This is by no means 
improbable; especially as the word Jou in Diz-Jou bears not the 
leaft refemblance Jo the name of that day in the Hibernian dia- 
lect of the Celtic ( J 1), which was unknown to the Romans. 
The argument therefore would have been but of little force, even 
fuppofing the oppofite opinion had been fupported by no rea- 
fons at all; but as tiie reverie is true, as moreover we find not 
the leaft intimation of any divinity going by the name Jou in 
any of thofe authors who have treated of the Druitiical religion, 
which prevailed amongft the Celtcs, it fcarce deferves to be 
mentioned. But to proceed : 

According 

(7) Sanchoniatho apud. Eufeb. depraep. evang, 1 j. # (8) Iren. 
1. i Epiphan. haeref. 26. Eufeb. de praep. evang. 1 W. Clem. 
Alexandr. ftrom 5. (of) Drufius in lib. de Tetragram. Vid. « 
Theodoret. quaeft. 15. in Exod (ioj Pezron ant nat. Celt, 
c 1 2. (n) Lhuydin primar. Bntan. k Hijb'ern. ling- harmo : 
nci, p. 54, 
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of extremity, were dubious of him ; for being apprehenfive, 
that he intended to forfake them, and go over to Alexander, 

then 

5. According to Plato, the Grsek name Zeus imported pro- 
perly the fame thing that Jehovah did, i. e. the Being of Beings, 
the principal of life; and exigence (12). This is a farther proof, 
nay. a molt ftrong preemption, that thefe two names were ori- 
ginally applied to the fame being. 

6. Gellius affirms, that the antient Latin name of Jupiter was 
Jovis( 1 3 ), which, fuppofing it to be a Latin termination, as it 
really is, comes very near the Tetragrammaton. This will ap- 
pear to be exactly true from what follows. 

7. The old Ktrufcans ( 14), who were the defcendents of the 
moll: antient Pelafgi, Phoenicians* and Lydians called Jupi- 
ter Juveor Jove. All the earlieJl literary monuments of this na- 
tion now remaining have their letters drawn from the right-hand 
to the left, after the Oriental manner (16), which is a convin- 
cing evidence of their high antiquity. Every thing confidered, 
we look upon this as a decisive argument in favour of our opini- 
on; and not only fo, bat arc fully peifuaded, that the true pro- 
nunciation of the Tetragrammaton is hereby discovered. The 
Maforetical pronunciation indeed differs fomcthing from it j but 
undoubtedly the Etrufcan Juve or Jove is many centuries older 
than the very being of the Maforets. Behdes, as the Phoenician 
U anfwered to the Hebrew O, and the Maforetical fcheva is a 
vowel of a moll rapid pronunciation, we may take for grant- 
ed, that Juve or Jove, and Jehovah, are the fame. 

8. Seneca allures us, that the Etrufcan Juve or Jove was the 
caufe of caufes, the great governor and dire&or of the world, the 
principle of life and motion, and, in mort, the Deity himfelf 

and that the Ktrufcans tliemfelves confidered him in all 
thefe views. After this, what can be offered further in fupporC 
of what we advancer or indeed, what can be required of -us fur- 
ther to offer ? 

But no- withstanding Jupiter was the fame with the Etrufcan 
Juve or Jehovah, and even at firit, as the word (iS) itfelf im- 
plies, the name of the fupreme God in molt nations ; yet we 

pretend 

{12J Conf. Hieron. Column. & G. J. Vofli. not. in Enn. p. 
289. ed. Heffelii. Amft. 1 707, cum Plat, in Cratylo. (13) 
Aul. Gell. 1. v. c. 1 2. (14) Vid. fuite de l'extrait de Phiftoire 
diplomatique deM. Maffei, in bibliotheque Italique, torn, troi- 
liem art. 1. a Geneve, 1728. Tab. Eugubin. 5. 1. 5. & 

alib. Vid. & tab. Eugubin. 6. apud Dempft. de Etrur. regal, 
torn. 1. (16) Vid moniment. & infeript. Etrufc. apud Dempft. 
deEtrur. regal. & P. Bonarotae additament. ed. Florent. 1726. 
I17) Senec. natural quseft. 1. ii. c. 45, 46. (iS) Shuckford'* 
connea. of the iacr. and prof. hill. b. ix. 
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then vigoroufly pufhing on the fiege of their city, they f a ft en , 
ed hi* ftatue with golden chains to the altar of Hercules \ 

Neptune 

2 Q^Curt. 1. 4. c. 3. 

retend not to deny that there was a king of Crete, who being, 
y reafon of his heroic actions* deified after his death, received 
this name as a title themoft illuftriousof any that could be con- 
ferred upon him. This notion and what we have advanced are 
by no means incompatible'. But Hill we muft infill, that it ought 
to be confidered as a title only, and not as his proper name, of 
Which we are entirely ignorant. Tis evident to all perfons who 
have made any refearches into antiquity, that the neighbouring 
idolatrous nations did not only imitate the Hebrews in thofe rites 
which were originally of divine inftitution, but likewife gave ft- 
veral appellations to their fictitious deities, which the Hebrews, 
and even they themfelves, whilft they remained in the true reli- 
gion, appropriated to the true God. Of this El, Baal, Adonai, 
and even Jehovah itfelf, are pregnant inftances. One of their 
falfe gods the Greeks called Zeus, and the Latins Jupiter, whofe 
worftiip was eftablimed at Carthage by Dido herfelf, as Juftin 
relates ( 19) ; for which end me carried one of his priefts with her 
from Cyprus to Africa. Under what form the Carthaginians 
exhibited Saturn and Jupiter to public adoration, is no-wherc 
laid ; but the manner in which Baal was repreiented in the eaft, 
has been already touched upon (20). 

Mars, called by the Sabines Mamers, was the god of war, 
and, according to Voffius ( 2 1 ), of Oriental extraction. Sir Iiaac 
X>Iewton fays mavors (22) or ma-fors was a Phrygian word, fig- 
nifying valiant. It appears from Silius, that the Carthaginian* 
(23) addreffed their oaths to Mars as well as to Jupiter. Hanni- 
bal facrifked to this god with great folemnity, before he fet out 
upon the Italian expedition (24) ; from whence we may infer, 
that he was greatly reverenced by the Carthaginian generals. 

Bacchus was undoubtedly in Africa, and, without queftion, 
known in Carthage ; but as he was more famous in Libya, vc 
ihall defer what we have to fay of him, till we come to the hi- 
ftory of that country. 

Bochart feems to think, that Apollo was originally an African 
deity (25). He takes him to have been the Phut of Mofes, known 
among the Greeks by the name Pythius. The Carthaginians, 
when they took the city of Gela in Sicily, found a ftatue of Apollo 
of an extraordinary iize (26), which they fent to their mother city 

(19) Juftin. 1. xviii. (20) Univ. hift. vol. ii. p. 343> n0t (E }' 
(21 ) Voffius in theol. gent. (22) Sir Ifaac Newton, chronoi- 
p. 23. (23; Sii. Italic. 1. i. (24) Idem ibid. W 
loch. Phal. i. i. 2. [26J Univ. hift. vol. ii. 39°» 
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Neptune was Iikewife one of the Dii majorum gentium, or 
{rods of the firft clafs, of the Carthaginians a . It cannot 
* well 

a Polyb.l. vii. Diod. Sic.l. xiii. 

Tyre ; and this was the ftatue which the Tyrians fattened with 

golden chains to the altar of Hercules, when they were under an 
apprehenfion, that he was going over to Alexander, thenbefieging 
their city. Beiiues this, there was another at Carthage of an 
immenfe value, taken by Scipioat the conclufion of the kit fiege, 
and, as Plutarch (27: intimates, fent to Rome. The temple of 
Apoilo, as defcribed by Appian, was thericheft and moflfuperb 
edifice at Carthage, of which we have given an account above. 
It was placed in the forum. Valerius Maximus relates, that the 
hand of one who came to flrip him of his golden garments was 
found amongfi: the pieces of gold cut off from him, which he 
mentions as an inflance of his refentmg facrilege in a high man- 
ner (28). If we confider him as the fun, he was the Ofiris of 
the Egyptians, and the Mithras of the Periians (29), and confe- 
quently the great god of all the eaft.The Apollo Libycus (30) will 
be fully confidercd in a proper place. 

Neptune fome take to have been Japhet, the king of the iflea 
(31), as they think appears not only from the ofKce antiquity af- 
figned him, but Iikewife from his name. He prefided over earth- 
quakes, plagues, and inundations (32), and, in order to render 
him propitious, the Carthaginians threw vidlims into the fea as 
offerings to him. Of this we have a remarkable inflance during 
Hannibal's fiege of Agrigentum (33), when a number of priefts 
were in this manner offered. The antients attributed to him every- 
thing that related to the management of horfes j and from the 
rock out of which the firft liorfe is fuppofed to have fprung, he 
had the denomination of Scyphius given him (34.) fcypli in Punic 
fignifying a rock or ftone. Bochart makes his name Pofjdon to 
be a Punic term, importing broad or expanded (35). His name 
Neptune fhall be accounted for, when we tome to vifit Libya; 
for, according to Herodotus, he was originally a Libyan (?,6). 

Our readers will not be furpriied, that we have pailed over in 
fdence the Carthaginian images or reprefentations of theie four 
laft deities, fmce we are entirely in the dark as to the manner in 
which they were figured at Carthage. Poflibly in the main the 

Carthaginians, 

(27) Plutarch, in Fiamin. (28} Val. Max. (29) Strab. 
Suid. Hefych. Univ. hift. vol. i. p. ^49 & vol. v. p. 
(30) V id. Lucium. Ampelium apud Bochart, ubi (up. (31 / 
Boch. Phal. i. i. c. 1. (32 ) Diod. Sic, L xv. c. 6. (% \) Idem 
1. xiii. c,i 2. Pind. fcholiait in Pyth. od. 4." h ,) 

Bochart. ubi fuprai (36^ Herodot in Euterp. 

Vol. XVI. S \ 
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well be doubted, but that he was the Baal of Sidon, called 
Thalamus, or the Sea Baal, taken notice of in a former part 
of tin's hiftory *. 

B-.a! atfirft ^ HE word Baal, in hfelf an appellative, at ftrft 
a name <.f ferved to denote the true God, amongft thofe who ad- 
thetrucGou. hered to the true religion ; though afterwards, when it became 
common amongft the idolatrous nations, and they, as well as 
his own people, applied it to their refpecfive idols, he rejected 
it b . The falfe god to whom they firft appropriated it, was 
Chronus or Saturn, as intimated above. In procefa of time 
it became a title, or mark of diftin&ion, prefixed to the 
names of many others. Hence the Baal-Peor, Baal-Zebub, 
Baal-Moloch, &c. of the Syrians and Phoenicians c . The 
term imported god or lord amongft the Orientals, as zeus 
did amongft the Greeks d . The plural Baalim in fcripture 
dignifies gods, lords, mafters, fovereigns, &c. carrefpondent 
to the fenfe of Bel in the Chaldee tongue. According to 
Servius % who is followed by VofTius herein, Bal in the Pu- 
nic language had two fignin cation s ; it either fpecified Saturn, 
or was equivalent to the Latin deus, or god. Xenophon f 
infinuates, that, in the earlieft times, every head of one of 
the moft illuftrious families in all countries was called Chronus 
or Saturn ; every firft-born fon or daughter of fuch families 
Jupiter or Juno ; and the moft valiant of their offspring Her- 
cules. Theodoret feeni3 to apply this to the Phoenicians in 
particular s ; adding, that fuch noble perfonages were deified, 
on account of fome fign?.l fervice they did to their country. 
As we have made Baal, and Zeus or Jupiter, words of the 
fame import in different languages, we may fay of the former 
what Varro in Tertullian fays of the latter, viz. that the 
number of thofe fo ftyled amounted to three hundred. Not- 
withftanding which, fome will have it, that there were ori- 
ginally but tv/o gods of the Phoenicians, and confequently of 
the Carthaginians, or, what is the fame thing, that all the 

other 

* Univ. hift. vol. ii. p. 343 h Seld. de diis Syr. c. 1. fub 
ink. & Hoi', ii. 16, 17. c Seld ubi fupra. d Idem ibid. 
c Serv. in vEn. 1. Voir theol gent. 1. ii, c. 4. f Xenoph. in 
oequiv. s Theodoret. de Grajc. affect. I. iii. 

Carthaginians might agree with the Greeks and Romans in this 
particular ; and if fo, no piece fo proper can be recommended to 
the pcruiai of the curious, as that of Albrieus upon this fubjetl 
ill)- 



( 37J Albric de deor. imag. Baf 157c 
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other deities were refolvable into thofe two, viz. Baal h and 
Aflitoreth, or Belus and Aftarte. 

Baals amen, or, as the Hebrews would have written it, Thc fim 
Baal-memaim, i. e* the lord of heaven, feems to have been worftipped 
the fun, as BeliTama, or the queen of heaven, abovementi- at Carthage* 
oned, the moon. According to St. Auftin, he had religious 
honours paid him by the Carthaginians It is probable they 
had no reprefentation of him at all, becaufe they could not 
forbear beholding him daily in all his glory. Damafcius calls 
him El, Bolathes, &c. and makes him to have been the fame 
with Saturn k . 

The Carthaginians introduced Ceres and Proferpina asAslikewife 
Greek deities, when ill fuccefs attended their arms in the war Ceres and 
with Dionyfius of Syracufe. This Diodorus tells us But Profcr f ,lna% 
Virgil afferts, that Dido herfelf facrificed to Ceres m . The 
poet here, we think, ought to give way to the hiftorian ; for 
it is much more probable, that the Carthaginians mould re- 
ceive a Greek or Roman deity from the Greeks or Romans, 
than from the Phoenicians. The ftatues of thefe two god- 
deiTes flood in the temple of Dido, who was likewife deified 
by thole idolaters, together with her fifter Anna. We find 
on the reverfcs of fcveral Carthaginian coins an ear or ears 
of corn, either in allufion to the goddefs Ceres, or as afym- 
bol of the fiuitfulnefs of the country. 

As the Carthaginians were a people who fupported them- And Mer * 
felves chiefly by commerce, it cannot be fuppofed that they Ury ' 
neglected the worfhip of the god of genius, induftry, and 
traffic. Mercury the antients allotted this province to ; and 
accordingly we find the Carthaginians paid divine honours to 
him under the name of Afumes or Aioumes r * (U). 

S f 2 Nothing 

k Seld. dediiiSyr. fynt. 2. c. 2. p. 1^. Shuckford in his con- 
nect, b. v. ' Augult. in Jud. quxli. 16. k Damaic. in vit. 
Ifidor. 1 Diod. Sic. 1 x>v. c. 7. m Virg. yEn. 4. ver. ^8. 
n Plin. nat. hiit. 1. xxv. c. 5. & Bochart. ex auclaiio. Diofcorid. 
Chan. 1. ii. c. 15. 

(U) Mercury was the minifter of the gods, and prefided over 
the roads or highway:, as well a, uaihe a^d commerce (30). Tnc 
old Etruicans named Lra Laiuilius, Caimillus, cr Cadmihis, 
i. e. a fenaiii or u.iwilcr or the gods ; and thc Car- 
thaginians, Afumes or HaiTumci, which imp oils a krva/,t 

i^o). Lo- 



. (38; Voir. Thcol. gent. 1. ii. c. 32, (39) Eochart. Chan. I. 
l c. i;, 33. & alib. 
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Divine ho- Nothing is more celebrated in antient hiftory thao the 
SfoXre to Syrian Hercules, whofc worlhip was brought to Carthage 
Hercules, by Dido, and diffufed itfclf afterwards over all the coafts of 
Africa, and as far as Gades or Cadiz, where he had a mag- 
nificent temple. The reafon of his name Melcartus has been 
already affigned °. The Tyrians and Carthaginians fuppofed 
Ilim to prefide over gold, filver, and all forts of treafures* 
qn whioh account he was held in high veneration in ths ifland 
of Thafus p 3 where a Phoenician colony being planted dis- 
covered fome gold mines. The Thalia ns adored him with 
the fame folemnity as the people of Tyre, and had abrazin 
ftatue of him ten cubits high, with a club in the right hand, 
and a bow in the left ; in which manner they undoubtedly 
reprefented him both at Tyre and Carthage i. The Pelafgi r , 
originally Phoenicians, vowed him the tenths of every thing 
they had s , on account of a great fcarcity of grain they once 
laboured under. The Carthaginians for a confiderable time 
never failed fending to Tyre the firfb fruits of their revenues, 
nor the tithe of the fpoils taken from their enemies, as offe- 
rings to Hercules, the protector of Tyre and Carthage 1 . 
Public diverfions were inttituted in honour of him at Tyre, 
which they celebrated every four years u . At Carthage, no 
doubt, the fame cuftom prevailed, aslikewife that of offering w 

annually 

° Univerf. hift. vol. ii p. 347. not {?). p Vide Wolfang. 
Lazium. in Grace, ant. L i. c. 2. 1 Idem ibid. & Burchard 
Niderft. Melita vetus & nov. 1 ii. c. 6. r Strab. Herodot. Dio. 
nyi. Halicarn. Epiphan. Boch. Salmaf. Grot. & Uaiverf. hift. vol. 
v. p. 605. not. (D). * Dion. Halicarn. 1. i. * Poly b. in 
excerpt, legat. u Macab & Theodoret. lib. femeft. ferm. iii. 
c. 2. w Plin. 1 xxxvi. c. 6. 

(40) . Bochart thinks he was Canaan, becaufe that word properly 
denotes a merchant, and in fome refped anfwers to the name 
Mercury (41 ) ; which conjecture he farther confirms by obferving, 
that, in conformity to Mercury's office, Noah predicted, that Ca- 
naan mould ferve his brethren (4.2). His pileus and caduceas 
being winged, feem to allude to the fails of fliips, and remotely 
to the long voyages the Phcenicians made, and the fartheft parts 
of the world they were acquainted with, as doth likewife his go- 
vernment of the highways above-mentioned. Bochart and Vof- 
fius fet this in a very clear light (43). 

(40} Idem ibid. I ii. c. 15. (41) Boch. Phal. 1. 1 (4*) 
Gen. ix. zg, 26. Vide etiam. Var. Pint, in num. Feft- & vet ' 
auth. apud. Phavorin. &c. (43) VoiT. & Bochart. ubi fupra. 
Vide Ifai. xviii. 
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annually human vi&ims up to him. Varro mentions forty- 
five heroes who bore this appellation ; but the oldefl of them 
feems to have been the Tyrian or Carthaginian Hercu- 
les (W). 

Iolaus comes next to Hercules, as being either related lohus* 
to him, or one that introduced fome of his relations into the 
S f 3 ifland 

(W) We cannot help being of opinion, that the Phoenician or 
Tyrian Hercules was the fame with the Egyptian. It appears 
from Philoftratus (44), that the Egyptian Hercules, as well as 
the Theban, i. e. the Phoenician, were worfhipped in the fame 
temple at Gadira or Garies ; that there were no itatues erected to 
either of them there ; that the temple was adorned with the twelve 
labours of Hercules finely wrought ; which muft naturally have 
pointed at both of them ; that the golden olive of Pygmalion 
king of Tyre (a Phoenician) bearing fmaragdine fruit, of won- 
derous workmanship, was kept in this temple. JBifhop Cumber- 
land proves (45), that the Phoenician Hercules was a Phoenician 
king in Egypt: that he found out the purple dye, which is of 
Phoenician extraction ; and that he built the temple on the ifland 
near the Strcights, to which he gave the Phoenician name Gadi- 
ra. I.aftiy, Sir Uasc Newton make? it evident (4*3), that the 
Hercules called Meier. rtus, who was king of Carteia, had the 
temple of Gades conlecrated to him, as Phi'oftratus intimates 
the Egyptian Hercules had (47) : and that this Hercules was a 
Phoenician. From whence it may rationally be fuppofed, that 
the Phoenicia'.! Hercules and that of Egypt were the lame. 

The word i'delf is to be- fought for from the eait ; undoubtedly 
*7p^3? yercol or crcol, %uif}ing l'wifc and fmewy, or ftrong, 
was ttic original. This Hercules \va r - likevvife upon the coafl of 
Africa, and, according to Orofius, built Capfa there (48/ Bi- 
fhop Cumberland imagine; him to have beer, called Affis or Aziz, 
i. e. the ilrong, as well as Ercol or Hercules (*/))• Africanus 
and Eufebius give him the name of Arcld.es ( 50). It is probable 
he was elected king or general or the Phoenicians, on account of 
the great glory he had acquired (51). Some believe, that he, in 
a manner, travel-fed the then known world ; but the relations given 
ub of his achievements are fo interlarded with fable, that wc 
know not well what to make of them. 

(44) Philoft. invit. Apollon. Tyan. I. v. c. 1. p. 211. (45) 

Cumberland on Sanchoniath. p, 159, 160. in orig. n 113, 114, 
&c. Vide Palaphatum Egyptium apud chron. Alex. & Maneth. 
apud Euleb. in chronic, p. 3^2. fsb) Newton's chronol p. 
1 n, 1 1 2, 1 1 3, u 4s & c . ' (47) Philr^raf. chifupra. (48 ) 
Orof. 1. v. c. 1 r. Flor. 1. iii. c. 1. Sallail. in Jugurth. (49) 
Cumberland, in orig. p. 1 1 3. & Maneth. apud Jofeph. cont. Apiom 
poi African. & Euleb. in chronic. Heroiot. in Euterp. &c. 
^SV iNewioa's chronol. p. jir. 
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iiland of Sardinia x . The natives of that bland, at his arri, 
Val, were Tyrrhenians or Etrufcans >'. Thofe people inha- 
biting the mountainous parts of Sardinia, received from him 
the appellation of Iolaenfes ; and even the moft fruitful pro- 
vinces had the name of campi Iolei, the iolean or Iolaan 
fields z . Hercules and lolaus, according to Voffius% had 
jointly divine honours paid them here, either becaufehewas 
Hercules \s near relation, or aluftedliim in deftroying the Hydra, 
which he did by drying up the gore with a red hot iron, when 
any of the heads was cut off, to prevent others from fprout- 
ing out in its room, Ovid b pretends, that, at the inter- 
ceiTion of Hercules, Hebe reftored him to his youth, when 
he was grown extremely decrepit. As the Carthaginians had 
this iiland in poileflion a confiderable time, it is fuppofed they 
borrowed him from the Sardi ; for that he was one of their 
principal deities, we are given to undcrltand by Polybius c . 
The rites ana ceremonies oL-ferved at his public worOiip are 
fully defcrib-d by Voffiusout of Paufanias d . 
^ c . Hkndreich intimates, that the Dca Syria,, or Syrian 
goddds, was a ceity or the Carthaginians u ; but who lhe 
was, authors are not agreed. By the ddlription of her 
temple already given f , and the ftatue in it, iiie muft either 
have been Juno, or a group of all the goddeffes; which laft 
opinion fe*ms moft probable. The curious may find further 
fatisiaciiun on this head, by confulting Tertullian and Lipti- 
us, as well as the fir ft volume of this hiftory s . 
n^r..^^:.^ The people of Carthage 3 ikewife add reffed themfelves to 
.rEfcubpius, whom Set vius Calls Poenigena, becaufc he fup- 
pofct; hi, mother to have been a Carthaginian h . The place 
more particularly facred to him was Byrfa, or rather the top 
or that fortrtfo, famous for his fpacious temple there fituated 
We have already obferved, that Afdrubal's wife, at the final 
dcftruclion of Carthage, burnt this edifice, together with 
herfcli, her family, and nine hundred Roman deferters. Con- 
fiderable quantities of venain, an herb facred to him, were 
preferved in this place. The bell: authors take him to have 
been originally a Mtffenian, or an Egyptian; yet, according 
to Yoffius, the Carthaginians received him immediately from 

the 

* Strab. 1 v. y Idem ibid. * Diod. Sic- &Strab. ubi fu- 
pra. u v oil theol gent 1 i c. 40. b (Jvid. met. ix. c Polyb. 
1 vii. - 1 V'oif ubi fupra. c Hendr. 1 ii. feet. 1. c 4" 
f Univcrf hill. voi. ii. p. zAq, 290, &c. & Ter'ul. apol. c. 24. 
1 ipf. cleft. I. ii. c. 2i*epiil. qu-xih J. ii. c. 22. & Univcrf. hift- 
i:bj lepra. h Scrv. in /Er.. 7 . > ^ppian. in Libyc. 
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the Tyrians, to whom either the Syro-Macedonians or 
Egyptians k communicated him. Alexander took Tyre in 
the firft year of the hundred and twelfth olympiad; and Car- 
thage was finally deft roved by Scipio in the third year of the 
hundred and fifty-eighth ; in the interval betwixt which two 
periods the worfhip of iEfculapius pafled from theSyro-Ma- 
cedonians or Egyptians to the Tyrians, and from them to the 
Carthaginians. Toforthrus, or Seforthrus, a king of Mem- 
phis, and the fecond of the third dynafty of Manetho, for 
his great (kill in the art of phyfic, is generally allowed to have 
been the firft vEfculapius. He preceded many ages the Mef- 
fenian l . 

Herebus, another Carthaginian deity mentioned hy Silius Herebus. 
and Polybius, feems to have been Pluto, or Dis. We know 
nothing farther of him, than that he was invoked as the god 
of hell, and reprefented under an human fhape, with long 
Joofe hair. Vofiius and Hendreich both take notice of him "\ 

Triton, the fea god, had a place amongft the deities of Triton. 
Carthage, as we learn from the treaty concluded betwixt 
Philip the fon of Demetrius king of Macedon, and the Car- 
thaginians n . Some authors have told us, that he was fo cal- 
led from Tptw a Greek word, fignifying a wave °. It appears 
from Virgil, that the province of Triton and Cymothoe was 
to releafc or heave off vcfTels run aground, and to clear them 
from the rocks. The antient mythologies make the nymph 
Cymothoe to have been the daughter of Nereus and Doris ; 
but Triton the fon of Neptune and Amphitrite p . 

Mopsus, a famous augur or foothfayer, after his death, Mo ?to* 
became a fort of oracle i at Carthage. The memory of this 
deified fage has been tranfmitted down to pofterity by Lu&a- 
tius Placidus and Apuleius r . Strabo takes notice of one Mop- 
fus the fon of Manto the daughter ■ of Tirefias. But, ac- 
cording to Voflius, this was the fon of Ampycus an Argonaut, 
mentioned by Apollonius and Valerius Flaccus f . All that can 
be added concerning him is, that temples were erected to him 
by this nation, from whence refponfes were given, as from 
fo many oracles. 

S f 4 Rivers, 

k Voff- -ubi fupra, l.i. c. 32. 1 Univerf. hift. vol. i. p. ;8i. 
* Sil. Ital. 1. i. Pqlyb. I. vii. Voff. theol. gent. 1. ii. c. 60. & 
Hendr. ubi fup. * Polyb. 1. vii. • Hend. ubi fupra. p Virg. 
JEn. 1 . ver. 148. 1 Apul. de deo. Socrat & Hendr. ubi fupra. 
'Luft. Plac. in Stat. Thebaid. iii. Apul ubi fup. Vide ctiam 
Sencc. in Med. chor. & Cacl Rhodigin. 1. xxix. c. 15. left. ant. 
5 Swab. 1. xiii. t voff, theol. tent. 1. i. c. u, Valer. Flac. & 
Apollon. in Argonaut. 
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^ iv j s » Rivers, meads, waters, &e. or rather the fuppofed ge! 
w^ers, &c. niiof all thefe inanimate parts of the creation, were u efteemed 
gods. u as objects of adoration. This humour likewife prevailed a- 
mongft the Greeks, Romans, and moft other nations, from 
very anticnt times. No one has handled this fubject better 
than Voflius w , whofe writings our learned readers will perufe. 
with great pleafure. Some maintain, that the worftiip of the 
elements was prior to all others in the pagan world - s but we 
mu ft beg leave to diflent from their opinion. 
M likewife Scaliger x the elder acquaints us, that the old Africans 
fire- paid a religious homage to fire, which was perhaps likewife 

the cuftom at Carthage. This fentiment he feems to have 
taken from Leo Africanus r , an author whom we mall have 
occafion to confult hereafter. 
As alfo the ^ ITn this x a * r am ' winds alfo fhared divine honours, 
sir and which was probably derived from the Aflyriaiis. The air to 
this nation appeared to be ftiperior to the other elements, and 
to have them, as it were, under its government and direction'; 
for which reafen it was honoured with adoration. We read 
in Sanchoniatho b , that Ufous conk-crated two ruda ftones 
or pillars to fire and wind ; to which we may add, that the 
worfhip of the air and winds was not unknown to the Greeks 
and Perfians c . 

^nna pe- The Carthaginians fometimes fwore by the Manes of Dido, 
fhh"* 'Tt* ?lS ^* us rc ^ ates d ' Anna her fifter pafied for a goddefs, un- 
Carthage. der the name of Anna Perenna % according to fome. It is 
imagined, tho' with no great appearance of truth, that (he 
fled with /Eneas, and was drowned by Lavinia in the river 
Numicus f ; from whence (lie was called Nvnipha Numicia. 
It is certain the Romans, as well as the Carthaginians * } paid 
her divine honours. Ceres and Proferpina were ranked with 
Dido h , as being all in the fame temple. Ceres was either 
cceleftis, i. e. the moon \ or fubcceleftis, I e. the fruitful 
earth. She anfwered to the Egyptian Ills. Thefe two laft 
are amply treated of by various authois k . 

The 

* Sil. Ital. 1. i. Voff. ubi fupra, c. 67. w V01T. ibid. p. 67, 
74, x Jul Csef. Scalig. exercit. 258. J" Joan. Leo. African, 
de prifc. Afr. fid. & rclig. 1. i. 'z Jul. Finnic, prcfan. relig: 
lib. a Hendr. ubi fupra , h Sanchoniath. apud Eufcb. 
prrep. evans;. 1. i. c Hendr. ubi fupra. d Sil. Ital. l.i. 
e Hendr. ubi fupra f Ovid. fall. 1. iii. Sil. Ital 1. viii. VofiC 
theo! gent. 1. i. c. 12. & inftit. orat. 1. i. c. 6, fed. S. Vide etiam, 
Volater. 1. xx::':ii. « Ovid, ubi fupra. h Sil. Ital. 1. I 
1 Voff. ubi fup. 1 ii. c. 50. k Lipfius de cruc. 1. i. c. ?. Pom- 
pon. Sabin. in /En. 4. Varro apud Voff. ubi fup. P. Is'snnius. u» 
mifc. 1. vii. c. 10. aliiquc multi. 
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The honour that Dido herfelf received from the people of ^^JjjJJ 
Parthage after her death, {he, according to Ovid >, had in ^""^ 
Jier life-time conferred upon her hufband Siehaeus m . 

Tellus, or the Earth, was worlhipped by the Cartha- And Tellus, 
ginians, as appears from the treaty of peace with Philip, men- 
tioned by Polybius. For a further account of this deity, our 
readers may have recourfe to Vomus n . 

" Hamilcar °, fays Herodotus, by his father's fide a Aslikewife 
<c Carthaginian, but by his mother's a Syracufan, was, by Hamilcar. 
" reafon of his virtue and fuperior abilities, elected king of 
" the Carthaginians. The fame day that the battle of Sa- 
" lamis was fought, being defeated by Gelon and (his father- 
" in-law) Theron nearHimera, hevanimed, and could never 
" after be found, tho' Gelon caufed the ftri<fteft fearch to be 
<c made for him. The Carthaginians, who have his image 
" in high veneration, fay, that during the engagement bc- 
u tween the barbarians and the Greeks, which continued 
" from morning till evening without intermimon, Hamilcar 
" ftaid in the camp facrificing, and throwing entire victims 
" upon a flaming pile ; but that feeing his troops put to the 
u rout, he himfelf rufhed into the fire, and, being eonfumed, 
u was never more feen. Whether he difappeared in the 
<c manner as related by the Phoenicians, or as the Carthagi- 
" nians affert, it is certain, that they ofFer facrifices to him, 
" and have erected monuments to his memory in all the ci- 
" ties they have founded, tho' the mod memorable are in 
" Carthage." So far Herodotus. It is not unlikely that the 
Carthaginians adopted other favourite generals into the num- 
ber of their gods ; nay, we are allured by Silius, that, not- 
withftanding ths infamous treatment he met with from his 
countrymen at lair, Hannibal was adored in his life-time p . 
Thefe deities feem to have been of the fame kind with the 
dii indigetes of the Latins. 

The Carthaginians alfo ranked among the gods the two And the 
Phiiaeni. Thefe brothers, having been fent by their country- philsni « 
men to accommodate fome differences with the Cyreneans, 
and, in conjunction with the commiflaries appointed by that 
people, to fettle the limits of their refpe&ive dominions, by 
fraud extended their own frontiers, to the prejudiae of the 
others. The Cyreneans, incenfed at this, would not cede 
the tract demanded, unlefs the Phiiaeni would fufTer them- 
felves to be buried alive in the place which they had pitched 

upon 

1 Ovid, heroid. 7. « p 0 lyb. 1. vli. n Voff ubi fup. c. 
9' p, &c • Herodot. 1. il p SiL Ital, 1. xvii, & Bartiii- 
win adverf.p. Boi 3 " " ' 
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upon for their boundary. To this they inftantly agreed* 
and had afterwards two altars erected there to their memory* 
which ferved as a land-mark or limit to the Carthaginian 
territories on the fide of Cyrenaica for many fucceeding 
ages. Salluft, Mela, and Valerius Maximus, give all the 
particulars of this ftory 1. 
Abaddires St. Austin tells us, that fome of the Carthaginian divh 
and Euoad- nitics had the name of Abaddires r , and their prL'fts that of 
dim Car- Eucaddires. The clafs in all probability, was derived from 
JiSefc tne ftone whicn J acob ano » nted witn oil > afar it had ferved 
him for a pillow the night he had his vifion j for in the morn- 
ing he called the name of the place where he lay Bethel. 
Now, it is no wonder this Ihould have been efteemed as fa- 
ced, fince God himfelf fays he was " the God of Bethel, 
*' the place where Jacob anointed the pillar s From Be- j 
thel came the Bnetylus of Damafcius, which we find called I 
Abaddir by Prifcian l . This Abaddir is the Phoenician Aban- 
Dir, i. e. the fpherical ftone, exactly anfwering to the de- 
fcription of the Bsetylus u given us by Damafcius, and others, 
The cafe feems to have been this : The Canaanites of the 
neighbourhood firft worftiipped the individual ftone itfelf, 
upon which Jacob had poured oil ; afterwards they confe- 
crated others of that form, and worftiipped them ; which 
falfe worfhip was perpetuated even to the time of St, 
Auftin w . Abaddir may likewife be underftood to mean Ab- 
Addir, i. e. the magnificent father, a title given to the true 
God himfelf; but afterwards applied to thofe, who by na- 
ture were no gods x . That Addir was an epithet joined to 
the names of falfe gods in the eaft, may in fome meafure, 
appear from Addir-Dag, the magnificent fifh, i.e. Adergatis, 
Atergatis, &c. y. Abaddires therefore was an appellation 
belonging to fome Punic deities, as Eucaddires, i. e. Enu- 
caddires, perfons initiated in the facred myfteries of the Ad- 



' 1 Salluft. Jugurth. c. 79. Pomp. Mela, 1 i. c. 7. Valer. Max. 
J. v. c. 6. \ ide Polyb. 1 'iii. Strab. 1. iii. Plin. 1 v. c. 4. Solin. c. 
30. & Cellar, geog. ant. 1. iv. c. 3. r Auguft. epill. Max. 
Mvidaur. 44. u Gen. xxxi. 13. x Prifcian. grammat. 
Heiych. in voc. Damafc apud Phot. p. 1047, 1062, 1063, 
&c. u Damafc ubi. fup. k Bochart. Chan. 1 ii. c. 2. w Aa- 
guft. ubi. fup. x Pfal. viii. 1, 9. khxvl 5. &- xciii. 4- Ifa! 
.sxxiii. 2 1 . 1 Sam. iv. 8. Druf. in loc. Vide Bochart. ubi (ufa 
s Idem, ibid, 
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dircs or Abaddires % was a term appropriated to their 

^We' muft not omit, that the Carthaginians carried about Portable 
with them fome fmall images reprefenting certain gods, in JJjJ^ 
covered chariots. Euftathius a calls thefe ^vyyo^i » ?> the Cartha . 
portable temples, or temples carried by oxen. They were giniam. 
a fort of oracles, and their refponfes were underftood by the 
motions impreflcd upon the vehicle. T his was likewife an 
Egyptian and Libyan cuftom. The antient Germans alfa 
had fomething like it, as we learn from Tacitus h . Philo 
Byblius relates, that Agrotesi c , or at leaft his image, was 
carried about in procefilon in this manner. The tabernacle 
of Moloch above mentioned, we take to have been a ma- 
chine of this kind. 

It is remarkable, that, in the treaty of Philip fo often The Cemui 
cited, mention is made of the Daemon or Genius of Carthage d . of Cwtha$«. 

Who 

» idem ibid a EuHath in Iliad. A. Serv. ad. JEn. vi. h Ta- 
cit, de fid mor. & pop. Genu. c Phil. Bybl. apud Eufeb. de 
pra:p evang. 1. i. d Polyb. 1. vii. 

(X) The Esetyli were Hones that were believed to be animated, 
and w ere confuitcd by ioaie fanatics as oracles. Thefe Hones 
were round, and of iuch a fize, that fome of them might be 
carried about by their votaries, either by hanging at the neck, or 
in fome other way ( 5 2 J. 

IHdorus tells us, they were of different forts ; and that fome of 
them were confeciated to Saturn, others to Jupiter, others to the 
Sun, &c. ( 53V 

Their origin was very antient, if any credit may be given to 
Sanchoniatho, who makes Ouranus the inventor of them. Bo- 
chart proves, that Philo Byblius has wrongly tranflated Sancho- 
niatho's words animated Hones j and that it ought to have been 
anointed Hones (54). 

The antient Greeks and Latins, who have taken any notice 
of the Bcetyli, hardly afford any other notion of them, but as the 
Hone which Saturn fwallowed in the place of Jupiter (55). The 
fcholiaft upon Hefiod relates, upon the authority of Agathocles, 
a Babylonilh author, that Rhea had taken that ftone from the 
ifland of Proconefa ; and Stephanus adds, that Saturn fwallowed 
it upon mount Thaumafius. M. Falconet has publimed a differ- 
Ution upon this fubjeel, which, together with whatM. Fourmont 
has offered, will, according to the abbe Banier, abundantly fatif- 
fy the curious (56). 

(52) Banier in mythol. I. i. c. 1. (53) Damafc. in vie. 
Ifidor. apud Photium. (54) Sanchoniath. apud. Eufeb. prep, 
evang. 1. i. Chan. 1. ii. c. 2. Banier ubi fup. (55) Idem ibid. 
(56; Idem ibid. 
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Who this might be, we {hall not take upon us to deter, 
mine ; but only in general obferve, that the pagan world 
looked upon thefe Demons as intelligences of a middle na- 
ture betwixt the gods and men, as beings who had, i n a 
great meafure, the adminiftration of the world committed to 
them. Hence it is no wonder they mould have received re- 
ligious honours ; (or when once mankind were poffeffed with 
the opinion, that they were the minifters of the gods, and 
trulred with the difpsnfation of their favours, as well as the 
infliction of their punifhment, it is natural to fuppofe, that 
they would be defirous of making their addrefTcs to them. 
We hope to give our readers a full and particular aceountof 
thefe inferior deities, when we come to the Arabic hiftory. 
Ca k- i ^° ^ an account nas already been given of the Cabin, that 
? d©red there. t ^ lere * s ne ^ tncr room nor occafion to be prolix here. To 
what has been already faid we mall, however, add, that the 
Pelafgi introduced the worfhip of thefe gods into Samothrace, 
Greece, and all other countries where they feated them- 
felves; that men and all animals, without diftin&ion, nay, 
even all kinds of inanimate faeriflces, were offered up to 
them ; that they had at firft no proper names, but were 
worfhipped under the general denomination of gods ; that 
the word Cabiri either lignhied certain anonymous divinities, 
or their prielts, known by the name Corybantes ; that from 
an ancient inscription mentioned by Aftorius, it is manifeft 
the Cabiri were likewife called Diofouri ; that the Phoenici- 
ans firft paid them divine honours, afterwards the Egypti- 
ans, who built them a magnihVent temple at Memphis in the 
earlieft ages, which continued to the time of Achilles Tati- 
us ; that the Syrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Cypriote, Phry- 
gians, Etrufcans, Latins, Carthaginians, and almoftallthe 
antient pagans, had the moft profound reverence for the 
Cabiric or Samothracian myPceries , that the vulgar believed 
all initiated into thefe myfteries could not fail of being happy, 
both here and hereafter ; that, according to Sanchoniatho, 
the Dii Cabiri were eight in number, being the fonsof Sydikj 
that the inhabitants of Samotiirace, facrificed dogs to Hecate 
in the cave Zerinthus, facred to the Cabiri; that the Pelaf- 
gi, Samoth radars, kc. celebrated the Cabiric myfteries in 
the night-time, with great indecency ; and that this was the 
principal motive w : -ih the antients not to tranfmif them 
down in writing to pcfterity. Bifhop Cumberland, the 
abbe Banier, and Afbovius, have, in a manner, exhauftfld 
this fubject. A eclogue pf the authors who have fupp^ 
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them with materials, our readers e will find here inferttd, to 
whom they may haverecourfe at their leifure (Y). 

The Anaces, Anacbs, or Diofcuri, are by fome thought And the 
to have been the fame with the Cabin, by others different 

from 

« Cumberland in append, de Cabir. Herodot in Euterp. Dio- 
nyf. Kalicar .1. i. Lucian. de dea Syr. Paufan. inBoeotic. Heliac. 
& alib. Achilles Tatiusapud Cumberland, in append, de Cabir. 
Sanchoniath apud Eufeb ubi fupra. Damafc. apud Phot. Phe- 
recyd. Syr. Nonnus, & Kerodot- palf Acefilaus Arg. apud Stra- 
bon. 1. x. Var. de ling. Lat. 1. iv. Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c, i2 k & 
alibpaff. Tertul. de fpecl Orpheus, in Hym. Curct Seld. de diis 
Syr. fynt. ii. c. 4. Hern. hilt. Phil 1. ii. c 4. Schol. vet. in Apol- 
lon. Arg. 1 i. Dionyfiod. apud. eund. Strab. 1. x. & alib Diod. 
Sic. 1. v. & alib. Plut. in Akxandr. & alib. Suid. &c. Macroh. 
Plat Dion. Chryfoit. Prod. Clem Alexand. Lycophr. Stephan. 
Hefych. Cic. Lactant. Arnob Firmic. Meurf. aliiq; palf. Vide 
Joan. Aftol. differt. de Cabir. Banier. in mythol. 1. vii. c. 8, &c. 

(Y) Reland, who has favoured the learned world with a differ- 
tation upon the Cabiri, concludes, that they were the gods of the 
dead ; that Ceres was the earth which received them ; Pluto and 
Proferpina the infernal regions where they came to dwell ; and 
Camillus or Mercury the god who conducted them thither (57). 

The myfterious names Axieros, Axiokerfa, Axiokerfos, and 
Cafmilos, Bochart has happily interpreted, and proved, that, in 
the Phoenician language, they denote Ceres, Proferpina, Pluto, 
and Mercury. Princes, and perfons of thefirlt diftinftion, were 
ambitious of being initiated into the awful myfteries of thefer 
great gods, upon account of the high reputation they were in. 
Voffius thinks, that we are to underiland by the name Cabin 
only the m millers of the gods, as the Curetes and Dactyli of 
Crete, and the Corybantes of Phrygia; but this, as running 
counter to all antiquity, can by no means be admitted (58). 

Arnobius afferts, that, in the celebration of thofe myfteri«s, 
they flew one of the initiated, and is followed therein by Firmi- 
cus ; but this feems rather to refer to an accident that once hap- 
pened, than to prove, that fuch a practice was authorized by 
cuftom (59J. 

The prieftsof the Cabin, according to Hefychi us were called 
Coes, a word manifeftly derived from the Hebrew cohen, i. e. a 
prieft; a further proof this, that the old obfolete language ufed 
by the priefts in their ceremonies, was the Hebrew or phesni- 
an (60). 

(?7) Reland. rn differ, mifcel. (cS) Boch, Chan. !. i.c 12; 
Diodor. Sicul 1 v Apollon. Arg. Pint, in Alexand. Suid. &« 
(59) Arnob. 1. v. Jul. Firmic. de cox. prof. rel. (60) Hei\ ch. 
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from them. However this may be, they were undoubtedly 
defcended from the Anakims of Mofes. It can fcarce be 
queftioned but Inachushimfelf was of this race, as his name 
plainly imports f . Some believe, that the word Anacles 
was a title given to thofe princes of Inachus's line, who had 
diftinguifhed themfelves by their heroic actions ; which evi- 
dently alludes to the name of that family, fo eminent in fcrip- 
ture for its gigantic ftature ? ; and we own ourfelves inclin* 
able to fall in with this fentiment. Paufanias, Pliny, Philoftra- 
tus, and Julius Pollux, not to mention many other authors 
that occur, render it probable, that h inantient times were 
not wanting inftances of perfons of a monftrous fize of body. 
However, many of thefe relations, particularly thofe of 
Phlegon, Abydenus, Solinu3 and others j , muft be allowed 
to be fabulous (Z). 

To 

f Cumberland, in append, de Cabir. k Banier. ubi fupa 
s Voff, Bochart. & Banier. ubi fup. h Paufan. in At. Plin. 1. 
vii. c, 1 6. Philoft. Heroic. Jul. Pol. in Onomaft. 1 Phleg. 
Tral. de mir. c. 14. Abyden. & Eupolem. apud Eufeb. Solin. 
Beros. Plut. &c. 

(Z) Voffius is of opinion, that the name of the gods Ana&es 
was originally from Phcenice; but he thinks it had been brought 
into the wed by Cadmus, or by the Canaanites, whom Jofhua, 
by his conqueftf , had obliged to quit Phcenice, and who had re- 
tired into Greece. He farther thinks, that the Spartans, who 
called themfelves allies of Ifrael, as we learn from Jofephus, 
were a colony of the Canaanitcs,who were moftly defcended from 
Abraham by Hagar and Keturah ; and this is the reafon why 
the moft famous of the Greek Ana&es were Caftor and Pollux, 
natives of Sparta, the Laced:emonians having given them that 
name to honour the memory of Anek's dependents, of whom 
they had heard fo many wonderful itories. We mail only add, 
that it was a common thing with the Greeks to call thofe perfons 
the fons of the Earth, who were fo antient, that they had but a 
very imperfeft account of their original ; for this reafon they 
called Anax or Anak the fonof the Earth, as we have obferved 
above from Paufanias. 

Paufanias miinuates, that the Diofcuri were to be dilbn- 
guifhed from the Cabiri; but that the Anaftes, were the 
fame with them (61 ). His words are to this effect : " With re- 
" gard to the Anattes, men are divided in their fentiments about 
" them ; fome will have them to be the fame with the Dioic ti; 
" others with the Curetes j but the moft intelligent perfons take 
" them to be the Cabiri." Suidas intimates, that the word was 

applied 

(61} Paufan in Photic. 
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To what has been obferved of the Pataici, or Pataeci, in An <j Pa *f" Ki 
the fecond volume of this hiftory, we fhall only fubjoin, or **** 
that the ftatuei of thefe gods, of the Cabiri, and of the 
Egyptian Vulcan, had a great refemblance to one another; 
that therefore, fmce Vulcan was cfteemed the moft antient 
of the gods, the Patxci rauft have been of great antiquity; 
that in after-ages, the Penates had the fame refpe£ paid them 
by the Romans, as thefe received from their votaries the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians ; and laftly, that the word, 
according to Scaliger, is to be deduced from the Hebrew 
patach, he engraved, or, as Bochart will have it, from ba- 
tach, he confided in ; cither of which etymologies very well 
quadrates with the ufe the Phoenicians, and after theiH the 
Greeks, made of the gods Pata?ci k . 

As the Palici were Sicilian deities of eaftern extradion, Thc P* 1 "* 
it ii reafonable to fuppofe, that they owed their origin in Si- 
cily to the Carthaginians, who got a footing in that ifland 
in very antient times, and therefore may juftly be looked 
upon as fome of its moft antient inhabitants. This we fay, 
is probable; but as there is not the exprefs teftimony of any 
good author to fupport it, we (hall drop all further particu- 
lars concerning them ; and conclude here what we have to 
fay of the gods of the Carthaginians. 

The barbarous cuftom of offering up human facrifkes Thecuftora 
did not expire with the citv of Carthage, but continued of fccrifiong 
amongft the Africans, even til J the time of Tiberius. That ^TagST 
prince, tho' none of the moft humane and companionate, till the time 
was fo mocked at the unnatural practice of offering up chil- of Tiberiw. 
dren to Saturn, that in his proconfuhhip, according to Ter- 
tullian ra , he ordered the priefts concerned in that horrid im- 
piety 

k ^Efchylus, Callias Polemon, & Xenagoras apud Macrob. 
Saturn. 1. v. c 19. Sil. Italic. Diodor Sic. 1. ii Ovid, metam. 1. 
v. Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 28. 1 Bochart. ubifupra. m Tertul. 
apolog. c. 9. 

applied both to kings and gods (62). Pindar, Cicero, and 

Tzetzes all take particular notice of them (63). 

The account publilhed by Sir Hans bloane in the philofophi- 
cal tran factions, of the follil teeth and the bones of elephants, 
which falls in with this iubjeft, is very well worth the perufalof 
our curious readers (64;. 

(62) Said, in voc AwA. (6%) Cic. de nat deor. 1 iii. Pind. 
Pyth.ii epod uk.T2e-7.es in LyCophron. [64.) i'hilofophical. 
tranfact. numb. 405, 404. 
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piety to be hanged, and committed the cara of the execution 
to the African militia. This pra&iee had been retained 
with little or no intermiffion, from the foundation of the 
city; for notwithftanding the Carthaginians, to avoid draw- 
ing upon themfelves the indignation of Darius Hyftafpb n 
might, for a few years, fufpend it, or at leaft pretend f© to 
do, yet it is certain, that, in his fucceffor Xerxes's time> 
they had refumed it. This appears from hiftory; for Gelon, 
after he had vanquished them in tha reign of that prince, 
concluded a treaty of peace with them, of which this was one 
article, that no more human facrifkes fliould be offered to 
Saturn 0 ; nay, to fuch a pitch of frenzy, or rather favage 
barbarity, were they come, that mothers, who are naturally 
the moft fufceptible of tender impreftions, ' made it a merit 
to view their own offspring thrown into the devouring flames, 
without fo much as a groan p. They even, by kiffes and 
embraces, hufhed the cries of their children, before they 
were caft into the flaming ftatue of Saturn above-mentioned, 
imagining the efficacy of the facrifiee would have been en- 
tirely loft, if any thing that might have been interpreted as 
a mark of the leaft relu&ancy or regret had been fhewn i. 
They ufed a drum or a tabret, among other inftruments, to 
drown the fhricks and outcries of the unhappy victims'. 
Some authors believe, that the Phoenicians, from whom the 
Carthaginians derived this dcteftablecuftom, contented them- 
felves with making their children pafs through the fire, with- 
out burning them; but Selden and others evince this to be a 
rniftake s . Plutarch tells us, that the mothers were, in 
fome meafure, obliged to ftand by as unconcerned fpe&a- 
tors ; 11 nee a 'groan or tear falling from them would have 
been punifhed by a fine, and ftill the child muft have been 
facriflced l . In times of peftilence, or other public calami- 
ties, the Carthaginians endeavoured to appeafe their offended 
gods by vaft numbers of fuch oblations ; of which we have 
given an inftance or two above u (A). 
to From 

11 Juft. 1. xix. • Diodor. Sic. 1. xi. Pint, de ferv- vind. deor. 
P Plut. de fuperil <? Idem ibid. & Tertul. in apol. r 
tobi fv.p. 5 Seld. de diis Syr. fynt. i Univerf. hift. vol. ii p- 
120, note. 1 Plut. ubifup. u Vide etiam Diodor. Sic. 1. xx. 

(A) Thofe perfons who are not difpofed to give over much 
credit to the fragments of SanchoniathVs hiftory ftill extant, 
think human facrificcs can be traced up no higher than Abraham. 
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From many authors it appears, that the Carthaginians 
were extremely addicted to fuperftition. They had, howevef, 

extremely 

in general, fome good notions : they addrefled themfelves to addi£lcd *> 
the gods, before they attempted to put in execution any en- f»»p«ftto<w* 
terprize by them formed j and after any advantage gained, 
they were not flack in making proper returns w tothepowere 
above for it. Temples very magnificent they abounded with 
at Carthage, and took care to have no deficiency of them 
in any part of the Carthaginian dominions. One famous 
temple, facred to Baal or Balis, in a city of that name on 
the borders of Cyrenaica, we find taken notice of by Ste- 
phanus *, who intimates, that the city received its appella- 
tion from that deity. There is great reafon to believe, that 
El, II, Bel, Bal, Baal, Belus, Balis, Helius, &c. were 
different names of the fame pagan divinity* 

We have already defcribed the manner in which the Ba- Ca ^ 3 E'ai*i 
bylonian women proftituted themfelves f to ftrangers at the 
temple of Mylitta, as llkewife the fame cuftom prevailing t Weive« 
amongft the Phoenicians z , whofe women, for this end, re- [^tem 
paired to the great temple of Aftarte at Byblus. We have of Aftlrtc* 
now to add, that the fame thing, in all refpe&s, was prac- 
tifed at Carthage; excepting that the money got by this in* 
famous commerce amongft the Babylonians and Phoenicians 
was prefented to Mylitta or Aftarte, i. e. Venus, whereas 
the Carthaginian women applied the wages of their proftitu- 
tion to their own ufe a * This indeed favoured fomething 



* Liv. 1. Kxi. xxiii &c. * Stephan* tts^ l$nx.wv. * Univ. 
hift. vol iv. p. 3Z7, & feq. % Vol. ii. p. 352. * Vide 
Valer. Max. 1. ii. & Hendr. ubi fupra. 

The Canaanites and Phoenicians (65^ in whofe country that pa- 
triarch attempted to offer up his fdn Iiaac, in obedience to thi 
divine command, imitated the Jews in many particulars, and de- 
rived many of their inititutions from thole of that nation, which 
were of divine origin, as has been before obferved. It is pro- 
bable therefore, that they might reafon with themfelves after 
this manner : " If God was fo highly pleafed with Abraham's 
** bare intention of offering up his fon Ifaac, that he (howered 
" down blefiings upon his pofterity in a moft extraordinary man- 
'* ner, what marks of the divine favour may not thofe perfonj 

" expect 

^ (6^ Vide Bochart. in Phal. & Chan. Hyde de relig. vet. Perf. 
aliofq; fcriptor. quaaiplurim. 

Vol, XVI, T t 
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more of the common harlot than the other; but all thefe na- 
tions were arrived at fuch an height of infatuation and impiety 
on account of their grofs idolatry, and variety of pollutions 
attending it, that it is hard to fay which of them was the 
worft(B). 

Soma traces A very learned author of our own nation imagines, that 
of Succoth f ome traces of the Succoth Benoth b , mentioned in fcrip. 

Ik foundin ture ' ma X k e f° unc * m ^ icca ^ enerea ? tne na me of a city 
Sicca Vene- in Numidia, not far from the borders of Africa Propria. The 
name itfelf bears a near aliufion to the obfeene cuftom above 
taken notice of, and feems to have been tranfported from 
Phcenice. This cannot well be difputed, when we confider, 
that in this very city there was a temple, where c women 
were obliged to purchafe their marriage-money by the pro- 
ftitution of their bodies. The author of the itinerary ibme- 

times 

6 Selden. de diis Syr. fyntag. ii. c. 6. c Val. Max. 1. ii. 
Univ. hilt, vol. iv. p. 327. 

" exped, who actually do facriflce their children? 0 Thus the 
higheit. inftance of obedience upon record might, through the 
depraved imaginations, and blind understandings, of a great 
part of mankind, together with the fuggeftions of their grand 
enemy, become the accidental caufe of one of the moft enor- 
mous and unnatural kinds of wickednefs that could be committed. 

(B) Canaan's pofterity were a moil profligate and abandoned 
race of men, addL'ted to all, even the moil unnatural, kinds of 
lull, as the fcripturc gives us good reafon to apprehend. Now, 
it is worthy admiration, that Noah curfed Canaan only of Ham's 
fons (66), on account of Ham's breach of modeity in expofing his 
father's nakednefs, which was both unchafte and unnatural. 
This is a ftrong intimation, that Canaan only was an accomplice 
of his father Ham in this wickednefs, which was an evident 
token of a mod: diiTolute and vitious turn of mind. This viledif- 
pofition exerted itfelf in his pofterity, and vaftly contributed to- 
wards drawing down thofe heavy divine judgments, which, in 
procefs of time, fell upon them. Hence it appears, that in con- 
formity to the patriarch's prediction, Canaan's dependents were 
fubject to the poiterity of Shem, i. e. the Jews; and that this 
very judgment was, in a great meafure, occafioned by the effecls 
of that vile difpoiition inherent in them, which fo eminently dif* 
played itfelf in Ham, and, as is probable, in Canaan alfo, ana 
which immediately drew upon them a'l the curfe of their great 
anceitor Noah. So true is that obfervation of the pfalmift, 
Righteous art thou, 0 Lord, and upright are thy judgment! (67)" 



(66) Gen. ix. 22, 25, 26, 27. (67) Pfal. cxix. 1 37* 
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times calls it limply Sicca, and Solinus Venerea. Sicca fig- 
nifies a tabernacle, as well as Succa ; and therefore probably 
this was what it imported in the Punic tongue. Procopius, 
Victor Uticenfis, and others, in conjunction with our au- 
thor, render this opinion almoft in con tillable d . 

If any points of confequence relating to the worfhip of the 
people at prefent under confideration fhould have hitherto 
efcapcd us, they will he occafionally touched upon hereafter, 
as they offer themfelves in the ccurfe of this hiftory. 

The Hebrew and Phoenician languages were in a manner Punictongu« 
the f imc, as has been obfcrved in feveral places of this hif- « firl1 t h « 
to; v e , and is apparent, not only from the nature of the Ij^p^, 
thing, but from the concurrent teftimony -f learned iru n, CJ an. 
who, generally fpc.king, agree in this p rtieular. The 
Poem or Carthaginians therefore having been originally 
Phoenicians, 'tis undeniable, that their language mafr. at 
firft have been the Phoenician. However Scaliger f believes, 
that the Punic, (he muft mean that of after-ages) in fome 
refpe&s, deviated from the Hebrew and Phoenician, which, 
confidcring how difbnt the Carthaginians were from their 
mother-country, Phcenice, and the people they were in- 
corporated with, is not to be wondered at 'Tis much 
more wonderful, that they fhould have retained fo much, 
nay, in a manner the whole, of their original tongue ; for 
that they did fo, after what has been advanced by Scaliger, 
Petit, Bochart, and others, will fcarce admit of a dif- 
pute. 

Our great Selden, next to Scaliger s, feems to have been Th : ? fully 
the firft who endeavoured in earneft to fettle this point ; l * '*f° y 
which, from the authority of St. Jerom, St. Auftin, and s^'.'e .%tk, 
many other writers, he likewifc &ems to have done effectual- a ^ Bocharu 
ly. He has moreover given us a fpecimcn of an interpre- 
tation of the remains of the Punic language to be found in 
Plautus h . Petit and Bochart have been much more copious 
on this head 1 ; but what they have advanced has not met 
with univerfal applaufe, which the iaft of thefe feems to 
have been beforehand apprehenfive of k j in fhort, there is 
room enough left for any learned man to exercife his wit 
and talents on this fubjedt. 

T t 2 Bochart 

d Procop. Via. Uticenf. Athanaf &c apud Seld, ubi fup. Vid. 
& Cdlar. geogr. ant 1. iv. c. 5. « Univ. hid. vol i. p. a "7, k 
vol. lii.p. 444 . Vid. k Seld. de diis Syr. prolegom. c. 2 ( Scilig. 
adLberta p. 362. 1 Seld. ubi fup. » Idem ibid. 1 
Sa:*. Petit. & Bochart. in Chan. 1. ii.e. 6. k Bochart. ubi 
fi.p , 
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Bo chart has produced a vaft collection 1 of Punic words 
from difFerent authors, and traced them all up to the He- 
brew or Phcenician : all which will ferve as fo many proofs 
that the Carthaginian language agreed in the main with 
thefe ; that, notwithstanding the fmall variations from them 
difcernable in it, it ever continued to be the fame in fub- 
fiance with them. 

From what has been offered in the frrft feclion of the 
hiftory we are now upon, it appears m , that the word Car- 
thago or Cartaco itfelf was of Hebrew or Phoenician ex- 
traction. As therefore an affinity of proper names implies 
an affinity of the languages to which they belong, the fol- 
lowing fhort catalogue of Hebrew or Phoenician and Punic 
proper names, by demonstrating the harmony betwixt thefe 
languages, will not a little contribute to confirm the fenti- 
mnent which we, in common with fo many others, have 
efpoufed. 



Hebrew or Phoenician-, 



Punic/ 



Zachaeus 
Michseus. 

Amalec. 

Mclchior. 
Jefche, or 
Jefle. 

Hinnon, or 

Hanun, or 

Hanon. 

Hanabaal, or 

Baal-Hanan. 

Ezra, or 

Ezdras-Baal. 

Barac. 

Elizabeth. 

Milca. 

Magog. 

Meffiah. 

Adoni. 



Sichaetis. 
Machaeus. 
Amilco, or 
, Himilco. 
Amilcar. 
Gifgo, or 
Gefco. 



Hanno. 



j> Hanibal. 

£ Afdrubal. 

Barca. 

Elifa. 

Imilce. 

Mas;o. 

Mefie. 

Doni. 



Some 



} Bochart. in PhaL & Chan, paflun. 01 See before, k& h 
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Some of thefe names we have been fupplied with by 
Reineccius " ; but the following we remember not to have 
feen compared by any author whatfoever. 

Hebrew or Phoenician. Punic, 




Anna, or 

Hannah. 

Jachin, or 

Jecon-Jah. 

Adar, or 

Ader-Baal. 

Baal. 

Mathan, or 

Matham-Baal. 

Mehir, or 

Mehir-Baal 

Saph, 

Saphai, 

Sapham, 

Saphan, or 

Saphon. 



We have chofen to compare the Punic proper names in 
this place with the Hebrew or Phoenician, to which they 
undoubtedly anfwer, rather than produce their etymons, 
as Bochart does j fmce in our opinion this more clearly ex- 
hibits the very great agreement betwixt them, and renderg 
the near relation they bore to one another obvious to all ca- 
pacities. 

The Punic tongue had likewife a tincture of the Chal- ^ed wi S h* 
dee and Syriac, as we learn from Prifcian and St. Auftin °. 1 12 Chaidee 
But as this is chiefly to be underftood of it in the latter ages, or s )' nac * 
when it was in its decline, particularly thofe that immediate- 
ly preceded St. Auftin, or even that in which he lived ; and 
as the Chaldee and Syriac languages themfelves were, in all 
probability, nearly allied to the Hebrew, nay, almoft the 
fame with it, in early times, we fhall infer nothing from 
this obfervation, but leave it to our readers to make what 
ufe of it they pleafe. 

T t 3 According 



n Reinecc. hift Jul. in rep. Carth. vol. ii. p. 464. ed. Helm. 
*5°S- < G Prifcian. 1. v. p. 123. Augufl fuper. Joan, tract 

1 " • tOn )Y 
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Ztl !hTold According to Salmafius p there have been fome perfons 
Egyptian, 0 who have believed, that the Punic language and the old E- 
ac-o'd t.g to gyptian were the fame ; but as neither arguments nor fuffi. 
Salmafius. c j ent authorities are produced to fupport this hypothecs, wa 

fhall make no fcruple to reject it. 
Some re- Maius, profeflbr of the Greek and Oriental languages 

m^n.-nfit in the Ludovician univerfity of Gieflen % publiQied afmail 
t . b - und piece in the year 1 7 18, wherein he proves, that the prefent 
MaT?rfai.- language of tne Maltefe contains a great deal of the old Punic 
gua^ej ' in it. The materials of which this tract confvfts, he was Ap- 
plied with by one father James Staniflaus John Baptift Ri- 
bier de Gattis, a miffionary Jefuit, and native of Malta, 
who very well underftood the language (C) of the Maltefe, 
having refided many years amongft them. This piece is 
very curious, containing proofs that this ifland was, for a 
confiderable period of time, fu : .je& to the Carthaginians; 
and that the Punic tongue was planted and continued in it, 
as likewife a large collection of Maltefe words more remote 
from the Arabic than from the Phoenician, Chaldee, or Sy- 
riac. Wc cannot pretend to tranferi e the whole "treatife, 
though it is but a mort one; but as the Maltefi names of 
the cardinal numbers differ pretty much from thofe of other 
living languages, except the Arabic; as they come nearer the 
terms exprefling thofe numbers in the Phoenician or Chaldee, 
than any other tongue; and confequently furnim us with a 
ftrong argument, that the Maltefe tongue has much of the 
eld Punic in it; and at the fame time improve our idea of 
this lift ; we think we cannot do our curious readers a great- 
cr pleafure than by inferring them. 

Maltese 

p Salmafius in Tcrtul. de Pal. 1 Joannes Henricus Maius. 
in fpecim. ling. Punic, in hodiern. Melitenf. fuperit. Marpurg. 



(C^ One of the authors of this hiftory was very well acquaint- 
ed with this Father Ribier, or, as he called himfelf, Riviere, at 
Oxford, where he died in the year 1736. He confirmed to this 
perfon by word of mouth every particular he had communicated 
to M Mai'js, and added fome others ; viz that he had careful- 
ly examined moll of theOr'ental words in the Maltefe tongue, 
end found they approached much nearer the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee than the Arabic j that the natives had a fort of tradition, 
that they were defcended from the Carthaginians, &c He was 
a very good Orientaliit, and had his education, as he related, m 
the J emits college at Ingoldftat in Bavaria. Some fmall MSb, 
pieces he left in the hands of the perfon above-mentioned. 
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Maltese. 
Huehet. 
Tnci. 
Tlieta. 
Hcibha. 
Chamfa. 
Sitta. 
Seba. 
Tmiena. 
Diiha. 
Hafhra. 
Chaddas. 
Tnas. 
Tlittas. 

Herbahtas, or? 

Erbatas. S 

Chmiilas. 

Sittas. 

Sebatas. 

Tmientas. 

Dfchiata$. 

H afar in. 

Tlietin. 

Erbhin. 

Chamfin. 

Sittin. 

Scbihin. 

Tmienin. 

Difchin. 

Mia. 

Elf. 

Elfein. 

Tlietelef. 

Erbatelef. 
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Chaldee. 

nn Heb. ] 
nnpn H ? b - 

asm? 

*wn 
iOSy 
noy in 
noy nn 
•nay «nSn 
noy miK 

noy arai 

noy **ntp 
noy nwp 

noy »aon 

in.ay 
ryrw 

rn^ 

rwn 

, KD^K Heb. 

r,fi^« tnn 



English. 



One. 


I. 


Two. 


2. 


1 hree. 


3- 


Four. 


4- 


Five. 


5- 


Six. 


6. 


Seven. 


7- 


Eight.' 


8. 


Nine. 


9- 


Ten. 


10. 


Eleven* 




Twelve. 


1 2 

* 


Thirteen. 


1 3* 


Fourteen. 


14. 


riiteen. 




Sixteen. 


16. 


Seventeen. 


! 7- 


Eighteen. 


I o» 


Nineteen* 


, 9* 


.Twenty. 


20» 


Thirty 


30. 


Forty, 


40. 


r irty. 


r 


Sixty. 


do. 


Seventy. 


70. 


Eighty. 


80. 


In ijiety 


go. 


An hundred. 


1 00.' , 


, A thoufand. 


iooo ; 


' Two thoufand. 


2000* 


Three thoufand. 


3000* 


Four thoufand. 


4OOO. 



1. Our readers will at nrft fight difcover, that the Maltefe words 
in general here are almoft the fame with the Chaldee ; which feemg 
to be a confirmation of what Prifcian and St. Auftin ahert r , viz. 
that about their time the Punic language, notwithftanding it agreed in 
the main with the Hebrew, was tinged with the Chaldee. 

2. It ought to be obferved, that, tnei, two, borrows n tau ^ rorn 
the Chaldee, and 3 from the Hebrew ; that huehet, one, and elf, 
a thoufa«d 3 are the Hebrew flntt and £)bft i that the numerals from 

Tt 4 tea 



* Prifcian, & D, Auguft. ubi fup. 
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ten to twenty end in as, like the Greek jaws)? lvd$ r^d; Terpas 
&c. and that the reft are Punic or Phoenician (D). 

7. Fr om the numerals ending in " in'* from twentytoan 
hundred,and thofe ending in "a 1 ' from two to eleven/tis evi- 
dent, that the language of Malta even ftill follows the Chal- 
dee and Syriac form ; and that the Punic did fo in St. Au- 
ftin's time, and much higher, is plain from feveral Punic 
words that might be produced, though 'tis probable, that in 
very early times it nearly refembled the Hebrew or Phcenu 
cian. 

4. In fupport of what has been advanced by Maius, it 
may be further confidered, that Joannes Quintinius Heduus, 
an author who lived in Malta about the middle of-the fix- 
teenth century, was of the fame opinion, affirming that the 
ifland of Malta v/as formerly fubjeft to the Carthaginians j 
that the African, i. e. Punic, tongue was fpoken there in his 
time ; that there were then extant fome pillars in the ifland, 
that had Punic inferiptions upon them ; and that the Punic 
words to be found in Plautus, Avicenna, &c. were perfectly 
imderftood by the Maltefe s ; which he urges as an argument, 
that the old Punic tongue was not even then much corrupt- 
ted. All which is confirmed by Fazellus ' in his curious 
hiflory of Sicily ; and this gives a great fanction to the 
other's authority. 

5. According to father Ribier de Gattis the Mal- 
tefe have the following proverb amongft them at this day: 
II ftus iffitiech pell: ; tnei attieh, li iehdoc inkella, i. e. " The 
*\ plague wants a piece of money ; give it two, iF it will 
" withdraw itfclf from you." Now this very proverb was a 
Punic one in St. AufKn's days, as he himfelf affures us. This 
greatly contributes to evince what M. Maius had in view. 

From the whole we may conclude, that Poftellus, Schind* 
Jer, and Drufius, have not that foundation for maintaining 
the Arabic and Punic tongues to have been the fame, as Sei- 
dell, Scaliger, Bochart, Reineuius, and others, have fof 

fuppofing 

5 Joannes Quintinius Heduus in epift- ad Soph. f Tho. 
Pczei. de reb. SjC pri. decad. fub init. inthefaur. ant.&hift Sic. 
vol. iv. Lugd. Bat. 17Z3. n P. Stanifl. Jac Joan, Bapt. Ri- 
bier de Gaitis apud Joan. Kenr. Maium, ubi fup. 

' (D) And fo are thofe that end in as, which is evidently the 
firft f\ liable of "^^y afar, the Hebrew numerals; if fo, the 
numbers from ten to twenty are nearer tq the Hebrew than the 
Chaldee. Perhaps the Greek words here mentioned ending 
in as, derive that termination from the fame original. 
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funoofine that the Hebrew, Chaldee, Phoenician, and Pu" 
nic, wore always moft nearly related, and even originally 
the fame(E). 

The Punic letters, as well as language, at fit ft muft cer* p un ic fetter* 
tainly have been the Phoenician, for the reafon above affign- originally 
ed ; and though they were confiderably altered by length of J^J* 
time, yet 'tis certain they always retained a great fimilitude p^fon, 
to their originals, as will appear from a nice infpection into 
the characters upon the moft elegant Phoenician and Punic 
coins. The character, however, upon the Punic coins is 
various, many of thofe found in Spain, as well as Sicily, 
having letters entirely rude and barbarous, whilft the better 

fort 

(E) In Amobius's time the Punic language [\) was ftill fpoken 
in that part of the country bordering upon the Garamantes ; but 
more northerly the Latin tongue was ui'cd ; befides thefe, in the 
Mediterranean parts, no lefs than twenty -languages, or rather 
dialecls, prevailed Eochart thinks (5), that the fix lair, verfes 
of the unknown language in Plautus were Libyan, becaufe they 
were entirely different from the other. 'Tis certain the Cartha- 
ginians fpoke both Punic and Libyan j for which reafon they 
were called Migdilybes, Bilingues, and Bifulcilingues (6). 

Laftanofa (7), a curious Spanilh author, affirms many of thofe 
coins, that Aldrete and others took to be Carthaginian, to have 
been old Spanilh medal,. He afTerts further, that the charac- 
ter on thefe coins is different from the Carthaginian This he 
in fome meafure proves by obferviug, that the characters on the 
pieces dug up about Cadiz and in Andalufia, with which parts 
the Carthaginians had a more immediate communication, were 
very different from thole found on others difcovered in places 
not fo well known to that people 'Tis certain one of the Spa- 
nifli medals given us by Aldret f 8), as well as the greateft part 
of thofe collected by this author, has characters upon it bearing 
little or no refemblance to the Punic. This author's work was 
printed at Huefca in 1645, and contains a handfome collection of 
Spanim medals, which we may poffibly have occafion to confi- 
der more fully when we come to the hiftory of Spain. Aldrete 
and others believe many Punic pieces had Libyan letters upon 
them ; which may poflibly be true ; but that it really is fo, we, 
muft not prefume 10 aftert. 



(4} Arnob. in Pfal.civ. (5) Eochart. 1. ii. c. 6. (6) 
PlautinPam. Virg. JEn. 1. Sil Italic. 1. ii. 16. (7) Don 
Vincencio Juan de Laftanofa en Mufeo de las Medallas defcono- 
cidas Efpanolas, p. 15, 16. This piece was dedicated to Don 
Bern. Fernandez de Velafco, conftable of Caftile, and is now 
extremely fcarce, tho 1 very curious. (8) Bern. Aldret. varia* 
antiguedad de Efpana, 1. ii, c. 1. en Ambr. 1614. 
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fort exhibit a chara&er refembling the Phoenician, and even 
the Aflfyrian or Hebrew letters. Two queftions here arife 
which we fhall beg leave to confider. * 
First, whether the Samaritan character, which is by 
many perfons believed, be the fame with the antient Phoeni- 
cian ? And 

Secondly, whether the Samaritan or the Aflyrian, com- 
monly called the fquare letters, were the antient character 
of the Hebrews ? 

Samaritm As to the firft, in order to determine the point couched 
charafter in it, we muft diligently compare the letters of the Sarnari- 
frfmdbat on tan P entateucn witn tno ^ e °f tne legends found upon the Sa- 
the Phce- maritan and Phoenician coins. This has been done with the 
rician coins, utmoft accuracy by Reland and Loefcher w ; from whom it 
appears, that there is a very confiderable difcrepancy betwixt 
them; almoft, if not entirely, as confiderable as that betwixt 
the old Aflyrian, or Hebrew alphabet, and the character 
found on thefe coins. This is rendered evident beyond dif- 
pute by the two learned men aforefaid, who have obliged the 
world with an exacl: and juft delineation of all the principal 
Samaritan and Phoenician coins. From whence we cannot 
but infer, that the antient Phoenician character was different 
from the prefent Samaritan. 
Moft of the With regard to the fecond queftion, it muft be owned, 
ima^ne the ^ at tne greateft part of the learned world, for above a ccn- 
SamaHwQ 16 tury, have held it in the affirmative. But it muft likewifebc 
letters to owned, that no number of great names can give a fanclion 
ha 0 r toth- t0 error > and that this point has not been confidered tho- 
SffyriL. *° roughly till of late. The main argument all along infilled 
Chef a u P on * n ^ e ^ cnce °^ tn ' s °P* n i° n nas b een taken from the le- 
pimcnt ?n gends found upon fome coins, faid to have been dug up in 
favour of Judaea; wherein are difcovered thefe words, Jerufalem. the 

from tZ h ° ] y* and the ^ Ckel ° f IiVael * THe lettCrS ° f thefe le F ndl 

coir? ^u'h are aflerted to be the Samaritan ; and fince neither the Sama- 
Samariun ritans, by reafon of their known averfion to the Jews, nor 

thua U?Cn t ^ e ten tr ^ CS a ^ ter ^ le * r f e P arat ^ on ^ rom tne ot ^ er two> ^ 
caufe from that period they had nothing to do at Jerufalem, 

could poflibly have ftruck thefe pieces, 'tis from hence in- 
ferred, that they muft have belonged to the Jews before the 
captivity, or even to the Ifraelit.es> before the feparation of 

the 



v Adrian Reland. de vet. Hebrsor. num. differt. pall. &* Val. 
Ern. Loefcher de caufo ling. Hebr, p. 201, 202., ed francor, 
& Lipfia;, 1706. 
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the ten tribes x ; and confequently, that the Samaritan letters, 

fuppofcd t0 ^ e ^ e ^ ame tno ^ e 011 ^ e ^ e conls > were tne 
Hebrew character in the moft early times, and that in which 
the facrcd books of the old teftament were originally written. 

This is the argument which has all along been deemed 
fufficient to overthrow all the fa&s, reafonings, and autho* 
rities, that can be produced on the other fide of the queftion; 
and which the learned Dr. Prideaux y has not fcrupled to 
pronounce unanfwerable. But whether or no it really is fo, 
we (hall be the better able to judge, when we have maturely 
weighed the following confiderations: 

1. M. Ottius, who applied himfelf clofely to the fludy of 
thofe coins, intimites, that thofe which are genuine z , if 
any fuch there be, bear a fmall proportion to the number of 
the counterfeits; and that he found it a difficult matter to 

meet with any of them. How then can we be affured, that Th . Is ex ~ 
thofe mentioned by bifhop Walton and Dr. Prideaux are ge- ami * 
nuine ? 'Tis not fufficient to fay, there were fome of them 
in Rabbi Mofes Ben Nachman's days, above five hundred 
years ago ; for how can we be allured, that any of thofa 
now extant were then in being ? or if we could, what is this 
to the purpofe, fince his age is modern, in comparifon of 
the fuppofed antiquity of thofe coins ? But, (F). 

2. Admitting them all to be genuine, yet the letters 
on them are moft certainly not the fame with thofe of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. This clearly appears from Reland 
and Loefcher a above-mentioned, who have given us an ac- 
curate plate of all thefe pieces, as well as a complete alpha- 
bet of the letters they exhibit. Nay, 'tis evident from them, 
that thefe letters refemble the old Affyrian or Hebrew almoft 
as much as they do the Samaritan b . 

Sup- 

x Walton, in prolegom. 3 Prideaux in conned. 1. v. r Pri- 
deaux ubi fup. z Jo. Bapt Ottii. epift. apud Adr. Reland. 
de vet. Hebr. num. dilTert. 3. a Adr. Reland. & Val. Era. 
loefcher, ubi fup. b Idem ibid. 

(F) There is great reafon to believe, that not one of the Sa- 
maritan coins is genuine, at leaft not one of them is indifputably 
fo. Reland and Ottius as good as confefs it; and from what 
Spanheim has declared on this head, we may find, that he was 
in a very great doubt about it (9). 



{9) Jo. Bapt. Ottius apud Adr. Reland. de vet. Hebr. num.' 
differt. 3. Adr. Reland. ufci fup, diflert. 9. Ez.Spanhem, ubi 
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3. Supposing the character on thefe fhekcls had been th( 
Samaritan, yet nothing could have been from thence collect 
cd in favour of fo remote an antiquity of this character as thev 
are brought to prove. For 'tis now univerfally received 
amongft the learned, and the dates on the piece^ themfelves 
clearly evince it, that the oldeft of thefe coins, with legendi 
upon them, do not precede the fettlement of the high-pricft. 
hood in the Afmonean family, which happened not much 
above an hundred and fifty years before the chriftian ?era 
and fome of them are much later c . This (Ingle obfervation 
which is fupported by the ftrongeft proofs, feems to render 
nil conclufions, drawn from the fuppofed high antiquity of 
thefe coins, perfectly chimerical. 

The main difficulty being thus removed, the arguments 
offered in favour of the contrary opinion cannot fail of hav- 
ing great weight with all perfons of penetration and impar- 
tiality. The principal of them are the following ; 
Arguments I. There cannot be conceived a greater antipathy be- 
the^co 11 ' ° f tween an }' two nat * ons > tnan tnat which fubfifted between 
optoioa" trary tne J ews anc ^ Chaldeans or Babylonians, efpeciaJly after the 
captivity. The former had the latter, and every thing be- 
longing to them, in the utmoft abhorrence and detcfration, 
'Tis morally impomble therefore, that they fhould have for- 
faken their own character, after their return from Babylon, 
to adopt that of the others. 

2. The Phoenicians received their alphabet from the d Ad- 
rians ; of courfe, therefore, the Aflyrian letters muft have 
been prior to the Phoenician. If, therefore, the Aflyrian 
and Phoenician alphabets were different, the fquare or Chal- 
dee letters are prior to the Phoenician ; if the fame, as we 
are inclined to believe, the fquare or Chaldee letters are the 
true old Hebrew character, and the original letters of the 
eaft. 

3. From a diligent comparifon of the Phoenician, Sama- 
ritan, Syriac, old Arabic or Cuphic, &c. with the antient 
Aflyrian or Hebrew letters, it will appear that all the others 
Were derived from the Aflyrian. The duds of thefe letter! 
are plain, eafy, and Ample, fuch m 'tis natural to fuppofe the 
firft letters wore ; the letters on the Phoenician coins are the 
next to thefe in plainnefs, eafe, and (impliciry, and bear a 
great analogy to them ; and laftly, the Samaritan letters are 
iheotheis, with fome additional ftrokesand lines intermixed, 

which, 



c Idem ibid, Spfinhfin. de uf, & prseft. num. ant diflert. 
2. & Conri:it,iu5 dc num. Ikbrajor. d Flin. 1. vii, c 56. 
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which, at firft fight, carry with them the air of novelty in 
refpeft of the Aflyrian. This has been fet in fo ftrong a 
light by two or three eminent hands, that it will be a great 
pleafure to our learned readers to confult them e . 

4. The Septuagint verfion is of higher antiquity than any 
of thofe coins, which are fuppofed to have the Samaritan 
character upon them. Now 'tis certain the authors of this 
verfion have frequently differed from the Hebrew, by their 
miftaking one fimilar Aflyrian letter for another f . This is 
an undeniable argument, that the individual Hebrew copy 
they tranflated was written, not in the Samaritan, but the 
Aflyrian character ; and confequently, that the Hebrew text 
of the old teftament was written in that character, before any 
of thofe fhekels brought to prove the antiquity of the Sama- 
ritan letters were in being. 

5. The Samaritan Pentateuch itfelf differs in feveral 
places from the Hebrew. Many of thefe differences arife • 
from a confufion of fimilar letters, not Samaritan, but Afly- 
rian; as namely, the 3 w * tn tne D> tne 1 w ^ tn tn O» the 
} with the *, the n with the H> tne Wltn the y, &c. 
This mull be owned to be the ftrongeft proof imaginable, 
that the Samaritan was pofterior to, and even taken from, the 
Pentateuch written in the Aflyrian character; and of courfe 
bids fair to put an end to this famous difpute (G). 

We 

* Spanhem. & Loefch. ubi fup. Schultens in inftitut. ad fund, 
ling. Hebr. p. 20. & alib. { Engelbert. Engels. Marcod. 
Juliacems. in prrefat. ad Val. Schind. pentaglot, Hanov. 16 12. 
* Val. Em. Loefchcr, p. 2i7 3 218. Steph. Morin,, de ling. prim, 
exerc t. 2. c. 7. p. 199. Sq. Jo. Got. Carpzovius incrit. facr vet. 
teft. Lip&E, 172B. p. 229, 230, 231. 

(G) The learned baron Spanheim, Dr. Allix. Conringius, and 
others, have entirely overthrown the common opinion of the 
antiquity of the Samaritan letters, from feveral topics not men- 
tioned by us here. But this is the moft effe&ually done by the 
famous Dr. Carpzou of Leipfick, in his defence of the Hebrew 
text of the old teftament againft Mr. Whifton. In relation to 
the laft argument here offered, no further fatisfattion can be ei- 
ther given or required by the moft curious reader, than what 
3nay be met with from him (10). 

Father 

(ro) Allixius apud Spanhem. ubi fup. Conring. de num. He- 
brsor. paff Jo. Get. Carpzov. ubi fup. Vid. etiam Hottinge. 
yillalpand Cellar hilt. Samarit, aliofq; pluriroos, 
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We cannot recolle£, that any perfon has hitherto tried to 
explain the legends on any of the Punic coins, notwithftand- 
ing the letters on many of them feem to be nearly related 
partly to the Hebrew, partly to the Syriac, and partly to the 
Phoenician. 

An attempt However, in order to excite others, who have more lei, 
to explain f ure an d greater abilities, to fome attempts of this kind, we 
cn^wo ndS nere enc *eavour at an explication of thofe upon two Si- 
Siculo-Punic culo-Punic medals; hoping that our readers will confiderthe 
coins* jfubject as it really is, dark and intricate, and therefore make 
all favourable allowances for whatever miftakes may be difco- 
vered in our conjectures. 

I. The rlrft which is here exhibited is taken from Paruta 
who ranks it amongft the coins belonging to the city of Pa- 
normus, now known by the name of Palermo h . Upon the 
reverfe is a horfe in full fpeed, with thefe two Punic letters 
*^ f| which we think ought to be read hhet or hbit, and in 
our opinion, ftands for hhittim or hhitte, i. e. of the Car- 
thaginians. That the two letters are hheth and tau \ appears 
from Spanheim, Reland, Loefcher, and others; and that 
the names of cities, or rather their inhabitants, efpecially 
Greek cities, are frequently found upon the reveries of coins 
belonging to them, is too obvious to need any proof. Pa- 
normus therefore being the metropolis of the Carthaginian 
part of Sicily, and in the neighbourhood of the Greeks, if 
not itfelf filled with them, 'tis no wonder the Carthaginians 
there mould in this refpecT: imitate the people with whom they 
lived. What may ferve to confirm this is, that we find fe- 
veral Greek coins of the Panormitans k , done in the manner 

above- 

h Parut. apud thefaur. ant. & hill. Sic. vol. viii. tab. 14. num. 
140. 1 Reland. & Loefti. ubi fup. Spanhem. de uf. & praeft. 
num, diff 2. k Vid. Parut. ubi fup. 

Father Sonciet indeed intimates, that the Samaritan charaftef 
was reftored by Simon. But nrft, this is a direct begging of the 
queftion ; for it ought to be proved, that it was anciently in ufc 
as to facred matters amongft the Hebrews, before it mould be af- 
ferted, that it was reftored by Simon. And fecondly, fuppofing 
this fact, which there is great reafon to prefumeit is not, that the 
old teftament was ordered to be written in the Samaritan cha- 
racter, either by Simon, or any other of the Afmonean family, 
is an affertion utterly deftitute of the leaft fhadow of reafon or 
authority, either Jewim or chriftian, to fupport it (1 1). 

(11) E. Souciet recueil de dhTertat. critic], furies endroit. & 
fur de matier crui ont rapporta recriture. 
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above-mentioned, of as high antiquity as thefe ; and there 
are even inftances of Sicilian coins 1 with both the Greek and 
Punic characters upon them. That the Carthaginians mould 
be called Hhittin or Hhitte, i. e. Hittites, we are not to think 
ftrange ; fince Anak m and his family, from whom Carthage 
was called Chaedre-Anach or Chaedre-Anak, were Hittites, 
and confequcntly that people were the moft eminent of the 
Phoenicians, from whom the Carthaginians deduced their 
original. As for the name being abbreviated, this is no un* 
common thing. The word ST°A for ST?AK0SIQN is 
frequently found on the medals of the Syracufans n , not to 
mention many other inftances which might eafily be produced* 
For a farther illuftration of this point, fee the following note 
(H). 

II. The 

1 Parut. apud fcript. Sic. vol. vii. tab. 13. num. 123, 124. tab, 
14. num. 1 36, 1 37. m Bochart. Phal. 1. iv. c. 36. R Parut. 
ubifup. vol. viii. Lugd. Bat. 1723. tab. 33. num. 2. tab. 38. num. 

12. 

(H) The Hittites (12) were the primary nation of Canaan,' 
and feem to have been more famous than any of the others. 
They were not entirely reduced till the time of Solomon, being 
intermixed with the Ifraelites, and living in the neighbourhood of 
the Sidonians and Tynans Hence we may conclude, that not 
only great numbers of them fettled in Africa after their expulfion 
by Joihua, but likewife, that even fome of their dependents 
might attend Dido into the fame country They were fo formi- 
dable to their neighbours, that from them the word pHPl hittali 
feems to have fignifieJ fear, and a fudden conftemation ^ 3 1 ). 
That this Punic word is to be read and interpreted in the man- 
ner we propoie, will farther appear from hence, that the letter 

is found upon the reverfes of feveral other Panormitan (14) 
coins, which evidently ailude to theftateof Carthage, andmuft 
have been ftruck when the Carthaginians were matters of that 
place (15). 'Tis alio worthy obfervation, that the Greek mark 
or abbreviation on the reveries of thefe medals, peculiar to the 

Panormitans, confidered as Greeks, was [Ap or RP, 

i. e. nANP for (16) ILANOPMITAN. We may therefore rea- 

fonably 

(12) Univ. hift. vol. ii. p. 181, 183, 196, 209, & 214. (13) 
Bochart. Phal. 1. iv. c. 36. fub init. (14) Parut. ubi fup. tab. 
14 num. 134. & tab 17 num. 166. &c. (15) This appears 
from the fymbols upon them, and from their being found near 
this metropolis of the Carthaginians in Sicily. (16; Vide num. 
Panorm. apud Parut. ubi fup. paf. 
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II. The fecond coin we are fupplyed with by Haym, who" 
following other antiquaries, fuppofcs the hero there'repre- 
fented to be Hannibal. The Punic legend is fiftyj 
every one of which letters we (hall endeavour to decipher I 

The firft j 1 is evidently the fame with the old Oriental 
aleph given us by Loefcher, as well as the Syriae olaph. It 
likewife in figure approaches near the Phoenician aleph <k 
alpha, ( I ) as found on coins, wanting only the tranfverfe 
line at the top, which by length of time, might eafily have 
grown into difufe amongft the Carthaginians. VVe may 
therefore efteem it as equivalent to A p. 

The fecond ^ is apparently the Phoenician Y y which 
letter we fee upon feveral Phoenician coini in Spanheim. 
The Etrufcan V\ likewife comes near it. We may there- 

affertVy to beNN^. The 

o Haym'. in tefor. Britan. P Loefch. p. 224. Et Ezech. 
Spanhem, de uf- & praft. mimifm. diifert. 2. 1 Spanhem. ubi 
fup.& Phil. Bonarot. inadditament, op. Dempft. Florent. 1726. 

fonably imagine, that the Carthaginians had likewife anabhrevi. 
ation in their own language and character, viz. £j 0T *f*fy 1 e ' 
hhit for hhittin, or emphatically hhitte. That thefe letters were 
an abbreviation, is fo apparent, jhat Havercamp (17) pronouuees 
them the mark of Panormus ; though he abfurdly confounds 

them with the Greek "Kp, whereas they are entirely difTerent 
from it, and indifputably the Phoenician hheth andtau. It mult 
be owned indeed Havercamp will not allow thefe coins to be Pu- 
nic (18); but the Carthaginian horfe on ours, as well as the 
palm-tree and horfe on the others, together with the authority of 
the learned Inveges (19), and the Punic characters on them all, 
not only refute what he has faid, but obviate every thing die 
that can be offered to the contrary. 

That this is a Punic abbreviation, in imitation of the Greek 
manner, is alio probable, becaufe every thing on this medal is 
either Greek workmanihip, or an imitation of it. Other "anor- 
mitan coins have on their reverfes n A (20), which greatly ftrength- 
ens what has been advanced. If we fuppofe hheth here to be of 
the fame organ with koph, as it fometimes is, being by fome 
pronounced cheth, then this abbreviation may be chat or chart, 
1. e. of the Carthaginians. Perhaps this conjecture will ple»* 
fome of our readers better than the other. 

(17) Sigebert. Havercamp. co.-r.ment. in Parut. num Panor- 
mitan. p. 61, 62. (18) Idem ibid. (19) Auguft- Inveg. 
Carth. Sic. p. 323. & alib. (20) Parut. ubi fup. tab 10. cum. 
99, 100, &c. 
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The third letter is the Phoenician jud ( ) inverted ( ^ ). 

The inverfion of letters is a thing that frequently happens ; 
but at prefent we fhall content ourfelves with naming one in- 
ftance only. From the Phoenician ^ is formed the Greek r 
i- or 2. The Punic Vj is therefore of the fame power 

with I. 

The iaft letter j is a more rude and fimple kind of beth ; 
foritdifFersonly from the Phoenician (49) Hebrew ( 3 ) 
beth in this % that it is deftitute of the tranfverfe line at the 
bottom, and has the vertical angle more acute than that of 
the Hebrew, and the line parallel to the tranfverfe one at 
the bottom of the Phoenician beth defaced. In fine, as there 
is no other letter of the Phoenician alphabet, to which this 
approaches fo near as it does to beth, we may conclude, that 
they were the fame ; and therefore we muft look upon j 
as B. 

Thus we find, that fty^/ exprefled in Latin letters 
is ANNIB, in conformity to the fentiments of Haym t and 
other antiquaries. And we can allure our readers, that the 
Punic characters here do not differ fo much from the Phoe- 
nician, with which we have compared them, as the various 
forms of the fame Phoenician letters found on different me- 
dals do from one another 11 . 

It has been obferved above, that the fuffetes of Carthage 1 
were called kings by the Greeks ; that one of thefe, at leaft, H^mM'* 
was poffeffed of a vaft degree of power; that Hannibal was^ carth'ain"* 
fome time, the fupreme mngiftrate of Carthage ; that he an coint 
acted in that city, in a manner without controul ; and, in 
fine, that he was deified there in his iife-time. After this, 
who can be furprifed, that he ihould have had his name and 
effieies upon coins r For our part, we think nothing more 
probable, and without the additional proof of this medal* 
fhould not have fcrupled to have affirmed it (I), 

As 

* Spanhem. ubi fup. Montfauc.indifil.it. tie vet. Grarc. &' 
Lat. lit. ad fin. Pala:ogr. Gitjc. Par. irc8. 5 Locfch. Spanh. 
& Montfauc ubi fup. 1 Haym del refor. Hruan. p. i.-.^-. 
u Vid. Adrian, Reland. Val Loefcher. ubi fup alioaj j plurim. 

(I) Havercnmp aflerrs, that the CarthaciiiiaPE llruek. medals 
mhonoar of their gencals, with their effijr'c upon liiem ; this 

Vol, XVI. U a 
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™TkknZ, - As t0 the P ro g refs of the lib « ral arts and Sciences amongft 
at a low «bbthe Carthaginians, and the degree of perfection they arrived 
In Carthage, at in them, we have not mucK to fay. If Carthage could 
ever have boafted of any famous productions of this kind 
they are all now loft; though for our parts we are inclined 
to believe, that this people gave themfclves up fo entirely 
fo commerce, that they paid little or no regard to any branch 
of literature. Military (kill fome of their generals weremoft 
eminently famous for, though even in this they feem to have 
been very deficient, till put into a right method by Xantip- 
pus the Lacedaemonian ; but philofophy, we have reafon 
to apprehend, was always at a low ebb amongft them. As 
they undoubtedly therefore applied themfelves chiefly to trade 
and navigation, as alfo to the military art, that they might 
be the better enabled thereby to enjoy in fecurity their im- 
menfe wealth and pofleffions, their arts and learning will not 
be a very copious topic ; and even this we muft for a mo- 
ment fufpend, in order to give our readers a (hort fketch of 
fome of their principal cuftoms. 
(Moms of They iufrered no private injur}', offered by any perfon 
tht CaitU- whatfoever to another to go unpunifhed. This maxim of 
gu:;sns. equity they received from their firft anceftors, and were very 
Uriel on all occaftons in the obfervance of it w « 

No one was permitted to carry the news of any near re- 
lation's death to another, but fome perfon convicted of a 
capital crime, for which he was foon to furTer. They 
thought the meflengersof fuch tragical events ought foon to 
die, or at leaft never more to appear before the perfonsto 
whom they brought the melancholy advice x . 

If any remarkable misfortune happened to the city, the 
walls were all hung with black. This was done after the de- 
duction of their fleet by Agathocles; after the lofs of their 
army under Himilco's conduct in Sicily by the plague, and 
upon other fuch difmal occafions, as we are informed by va- 
rious authors y . 

They ufed dog's flefh for food till the time of Darius 
Hyftafpisj but upon that prince's conceiving fome difguft at 

w Kendr. ubi fimra. in cap. de leg. & confuetud. x Idem 
ibid. y Idem ibid. Vide & Diodor. Sic. Liv. Orof. 1. iv.c 
6, &c. 

is lil.cwife allowed by that learned Sicilian antiquary InVC' 



(zi) Inveg Sc Havercamp. ubi fup p. $4> 
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this pra&ice, they left it off, at leaft for a certain ptriod of 

^The foldiers were prohibited, under the feverefYpunifh- 
ment, whilft in the field, to tafte wine; a laudable inftanct 
this of their temperance and fobriety *. 

Every foldier, at leaft every officer, wore a number of 
rin^s anfwering to the number of campaigns he had made. 
This doubtlefs was intended to excite a noble fpirit of emu- 
lation amongft them, infpirc them withathirft after military 
glory, and confequendy lead them on to the greateft achieve- 
ments b . 

Their general*, tho* perfe&ly inaocent, upon any dif- 
after, were frequently put to death. This probably was de- 
figned to oblige them to make ufe of all their flrill, addrefs, 
and vigilaace; tho' after all, it was a moft barbarous and 
imprudent cuftom. This wild maxim prevails amongft the 
Turks, who are juftly looked upon as barbarians for it, at 
this day c . 

The populace and the fenators haddiftin& bathi appoint- 
ed them. This in general we are told by Valerius Maximus; 
but what gave occafion to this, he fays not, nor gives us any 
further particulars concerning it 

It was ufual with many of them to have ftatues or bufts 
of their lovers or intimate friends in their bed-chambers, that 
they might, in fome meafure, fee and converfe with them 
when abfent. This appears from Silius, in his account of 
Dido after iEneas's departure from her e . 

Dignity and power in this ftate could not fcreen any 
great offender from condign punifhment. Of which Ma- 
chaeus, Hanno, Bamilcar, and others, that we (hall meet 
With in the courfe of this hiftory, are pregnant inftances f . 

Their anniverfary feftivals were obferved with great 
folemnity, partieularly the day on which the Tyrians, un- 
der the conduct of Dido, began to lay the foundations of 
Carthage. This, according to Silius, feems to have been 
celebrated yearly, even till the deftru&ion of the city, with 
the utmoft fplendor and magnificence 8, 

There were no public inns amongft them. They en- 
tertained Grangers as friends in their own private houfes. 

U u 2 This 

* Juft. hid 1. xix. a Plat, de legib. & Hendr; ubi fupra. 

* Liv. Hendr. ubi fupra. Ariflot. Barth. adverf. 1. iv. c. 22. 

* Vide Liv. Diodor. Sic. Sil Italic. &c. d Valer. Max. 1. ix. 
c. 5. • Sil leal. f Vide Liv. Diedcr. Sic. Juft. Oi%L 
*c. : Sil, ltd. & Hendr. ubi fop. 
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This was likewife a cuftom amongft other nations, particu- 
larly the Greeks and Romans. Hence it came to pafs, that 
"the fame word frequently figmhed fricndiLIp and hofpitality, 
The manner of receiving guefts or Grangers was thus: A 
dye or token was divided into two parts ; one of thefe was 
given to the cucft, and upon his producing it to the matter 
of the houfe, he was received by him, and ever afterwards 
entertained as a friend. This token was transmitted down 
to pofterity, and kept in the family as a mark of friendfhip 
with the perfon or his family to whom it related h . Hence 
thofc who violated the laws of hofpitality were faid tefleram 
~nofnitalem frangere. The deity prefiding over thefe laws 
"was invoked by the name of Jupiter Xenius, as the god of 
friendfhip was called Jupiter Philius, and that of focicty or 
good-fellowfhip Jupiter Hetserius. 

It was a cuitom with the Carthaginians to confult their 
augurs and yates upon all emergencies, and before any en- 
terprize of importance was undertaken. Thus Hamilcar, 
at the fiege of Syracufe, confulting one of his vates, was 
told bv him, that the next night he mould flip in that city; 
and, to wave all other infrances, Pygmalion, upon his in- 
tention to purfue his fifterDido, was allured by the infpired 
'college of vates, that he mould feel the resentment of the 
gods, if he offered, in any manner, to obflru£t the great 
defign me was gone upon ; nay, according to St. Auftin, 
thefe vates were in great repute about thefe parts long after 
the deftruclion of Carthage, ft nee one of them, named Al- 
bicerius, was very famous there in his time for the refponfes 
he gave 5 . 

The magiftrates, during the cxercife of their power, 
* were obliged to abfrain from wine, though that this inftitu- 
tion was obferved always to the expiration of the common- 
Wealth, we cannot pofitively affirm. 

The Phoenicians are faid to have reprefented their gods 
as carrying large bags or facks full of money ; becaufe gold 
amongft them was the emblem of power, and fymbol of do- 
minion. Perhaps the Carthaginians reprefented theirs in the 
fame manner, which, together whh the vail quantities of 
treafure continually rolling into their coffers, and the great 

variety 

h P 1 ant Vc. val. afl. v. fc. i Budseus in Parktea. Taubinan. ad 
l : i"\t. loc. cuat: Scholiaft. Kuripid. in Hippol. Joan. Hartung. 
in deeiT. locor. mcmor. c. 8. 1 30. Sil. Jtal. 1. xvii. 1 Virg. 
{Hn. A . Si!. Ital. dc be!!. Pun, I i. Diodor. Sic. Juft. 1 xviu. 
<x^%cl, I. i, cji-c acaclern. k Alex, ab Alex. 
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variety of the moft precious commodities brought from all 
parts of the world in their mips, might occafion that iniatia- 
ble avarice they were lb famous for. 

Several other cuftoms might here be mentioned; but as chancer of 
they may be m.»r; properly referred to the manners and dif- t{l - C.'nha- 
pofition of tlv Carthaginians in general, we mail comprife Blnlans ' 
them all in the f -flawing fhort character of that people. 

Their mi' were entirely fet upon amaffing wealth, be- 
ing mcan-fpirited, groveling and fordid to an incredible de- 
gree ! . In order to this, thev ftuck at no low, not to fay 
infamous, arts. This muft he imderftood of the Carthaginian 
in the later periods, and towards the decline of their ffate; 
for it is not to be queftioned, but that they were of a better 
turn of mind in the earlier! ages, and that, cvnn to the laft, 
they had many generous and heroic fouls amongft th:.m, 
The ardor and public fpirit the women themfelves fhewe-d 
juft before the Lit fuge of Carthage, as well as during that 
fiege * 5 fufficLntly prove this. In fnort, we find fuch a con- 
trail: of good and bad qualities in this people, that it is almoft 
impoffible to determine winch of them were predominant. 
It muft only be obfrrved, that the nearer we approach the 
deftruction of their city, the worfe we find them. Howe- 
ver, as the characters we have of the Carthaginians come 
handed down to us chiefly from the Romans, their implaca- 
ble enemies, we muft not pay too great a regard to them. 
The Romans took care to deftroy, not only their archives, 
which, by the way, fhews, that that nation ought to b~ 
reckoned amongft thofe where barbarifm prevailed, but ai- 
mofl every thing they wrote, that had any appearance of 
literature or true hiftory. 

Polybius 171 makes it his complaint, that bothPhilinus and 
Fabius Piclor, the Carthaginian and Roman hiftorians, were 
fo partial in their relations, that no great credit could be 
given to either of them, when treating of the Carthaginian 
affairs. Of their perfidioufnefs and black ingratitude, hifto- 
ry fupplies us with abundant proof, which will hereafter be 
produced. According to Plutarch °, they were of a morofe, 
faturnineand favage difpoiiticn (K), utterly averfe to every 
U u 3 thing 

1 Polyb. 1. i. Diod Sic. 1. ii App. in Lybic. Vide eiiatn 
Frontin & Veget. * Appian. ubr fup. m Pol) b i i. 
a Plut. in pra?c. de ger. rep. c. 5. 

(K) The great Hannibal was an exception to this general 
character of the Carthaginian? °iven by Plutarch. Though that 

reuowncj 
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thing that had but the leafl appearance of wit or raillery, 
net being able to bear a joke, in which they were diametri- 
cally oppofite to the genius of the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians. Some of them were likewife a£ed by an intole- 
rable fpirit of arrogance, and moft vitious ambition, by 
which they were prompted to defire divine honours. Of 
thisHanno affords us a flagrant inftance °, who, as we are 
told by /Elian, taught birds to fay, Hanno is a god ; though 
this did not anfwer his end, fince, after their flight from him, 
they returned to their former notes again (L). 

Commerce 

• ./Elian var hift.l. xiv. c. 30. 
renowned general was, for many years, fo much employed in 
inilitary labour*, he yet found means to cultivate the mines. 
Some of his repartees, that have been tranfmitted down to us, 
plainly (hew, that he had a great fund of natural wit. This he 
improved by the moft polite education that could be beftowedat 
that time, and in fuch a republic as Carthage. Tho 1 feveral 
fmart turns, that have been attributed to him by the antients, 
might be produced, yet we mall content ourfelves here with ont 
out of ivjacrobius (22J: Antiochus, valuing himfelf upon the 
rich armour and fplendid accoutrements of his troops, afked Han- 
nibal at a review, Whether he thought' they were fufficient for 
the Romans, meaning to cope with them r Hannibal, far from 
being dazzled with the pompons appearance they made, re- 
plied, That the Romans were indeed Very avaricious ; but that 
however, he thought, thefe were abundantly fufficient for them, 
i. e. that the plunder accruing to the Romans from them wase- 
nough to fati,fy that rapv.cious people. This was a proper re- 
buke to Afttioctus for his prepoflerous notion of military bra- 
very, and at the fame time a fpecimen of brilliant and flowing 
wit in Hannibal. 

(L) The Carthaginians were extremely addicted to corruption, 
to which their conftitu ; ion itfelf had a natural tendency, as Ari- 
ftotlef23) has rightly obferved. Their chiefs frequently made 
ufe of this with good fuccefs, when all other expedients' failed 
them. The Barchine faction fupported themfelves a long time 
by the venality of their fellow citizens ; and others after them 
purfued the fame method of acling, which ended in the total 
ruin of the commonwealth. In confequence of this mean dif- 
pofition, in prefperity they were elevated to a pitch inconfiftent 
with the maxims of prudence and moderation, and in adverfity as 
much deprefied. Of this we mail meet with various examples 
hereafter (24.). 

At 

',22) Macrob. Saturn. 1. n. p. 22$. Vid. etiam. Corn.Nep. m 
Vit. Hannib. Liv. 1. xxxv. Plut in vit. Flamin. & in Pyrrho p. 
687. (-3) Arritot. de repub. ubi fupra. (24) Vide Liv. Polyb. 
Ja£, Corn. Nep. Plut.Orof. plurimofque alios Jiiftoric paff. 
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Commerce, the army, and the marine, were the princi- t c ™^ rce ' 
pal, if not fole, objects of publick attention at Carthage. ^ nd £ ^ 
Thefe fo entirely engroffed the minds of all people there, that m trine, 
they had no in«lination to purfue, nor indeed any great tafte 
for, the liberal arts and fctences. However, they muft 

Carthage. 

have known fomething at leaft of the rudiments of aftrono- 
my, fmce, without this, they could not have been tolerably 
verfed in the art of navigation. Befides, the Edomites and 
Phoenicians were famous for being the greateft adepts, with 
the Egyptians, in theceleftial fciencei, of all other nations ► 
The Carthaginians therefore, their dependents could not 
have been void of a competent knowledge herein. That 
they had fome notion likewife of fculpture and painting, tho' 
the degree of perfe&ion they arrived at in them we cannot 
pretend to afcertain, is plain from the Dii Pateci they carried 
along with them in their voyages, as likewife from the 
pi&ures with which their (hips of war, and other veflels, 
were adorned. As a fea-faring and mercantile people are 
always ingenious in contriving a variety of commodities to 
fupply the neceffities or luxury of other nations with, it is 
alfo probable, that they were very well acquainted with the 
U u 4 inferior 

At their weddings tjiey entertained their friends with the 
tunny $ih ; another remarkable cuftom that deferves mention- 
ing. 

The Carthaginians paid the greateft deference to their nobili- 
ty, who held a mod diftinguiihed rank amongft them. Some 
perfons were reputed nobles, or at leaft upon a level with them, 
on account of their riches ; for Ariftotle intimates, that wealth 
had a vail influence at Carthage, as well as nobility of birth ; 
and that great regard was had to both in filling the high poft» of 
the ftate, when vacant. Others received the tide of nobles, as 
a mark of diftindtion due to them for their fuperior virtue and 
merit. And lstftly, others derived their nobilky from a long 
train of noble anceftors. Thefe were the proper nobility ; of 
whofe families in order to render this hiftory the more com* 
plete, we fhall beg leave to prefent our readers with the follow- 
ing genealogical table, though it muft be owned to be a very im- 
perfect one : 

i. The family of Msch&vs, 
Machaeus. 

1 

Map 
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inferior mechanical arts. The Sidonians and Tyrians were 
certainly celebrated above other nations for their mechanical 

skill 

2. The Family of Mago I. 
Mago. 

, L _^ 

Afdrubal.i Hamilcar. 
I i 

r * sr ^ "n 

Hannibal, Afdrubal. Sappho. Hamilco. Hanno. Gifco. 



An anony- Hamilcar. 
mous foa. 



Hanno. Gifco. 
Hamilco. Hannibal. 

— x 



Gifco. Hanno. 

X. | 

Gamilcar. Gifco! Hanno. 

i i 

Hannibal, fur- Hanno. 
named the 
Senior. 

i 

Hannibal. 
%. The family of Maco II* 
Mago II. 
Mago. 

4. The family of Bo mi lc a r the tyraftt. 
Brothers 

( , A. — ^ 

Hamilcar. An anonymous one. 

i 

Bomilcar. 
The family of HanuO. 
Hanno. 

Afdrubal '6.Th f 
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skill in very early ages, as we learn from fcripture; confc 
quendy the Carthaginians, one branch of their pofterity, 
ffiuft have been fo likewite. But the fupcrb temples, mag- 
nificent 

6. The family of Hamilcaiu 
Hamilcar. 

1 

— _^ 

Hannibal. Hanno. 
7. The family of Himilco* 

Himilco. 
I 

Maherbal. 
8. The family ofGiscr, 
Gifco; 



— . — „>, ' ■ ■ »»v 
JHamilcar, Afdrubal. 

m 

Hanno. Sophonisba, the 
wife of king 
Syphax. 



q. The family of Bqmilcau, the king or fufe^ 



Bomilcar. 
Hanno. 
panna th# Gtt %% 
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Oificcnt palaces, rich furniture in their houfes, great raritty 

10. The Barchini or Barcan family. 
Barca, the brother of Dido foundrefs of Carthage. 



Nineteen generations 



Hannibal 

i 

Hamilcar, furnamed Barcas, or Barca; 



Hannibal the Great. 



■ ' — — s 

Imilce. Afdrubal. Mago. Hanno. 
I A daughter, the A daughter the 
I wife of Naravafus. wife of Afdrubal. 
Hamilcar. | 

Sichaeus, 



ii. The family of Hamilcar II. 

Hamilcar. 
I 

IT Himilco, furnamed Phamaras' 
fl Gifco. 

1T Afdrubal, the Jaft king or fufes of Carthage: 

For a more particular account of theffr families, our readers may 
tonfult Remeccius, Ubbo Emmius, and Chriftopher Hendreich, 
fo often quoted, at their leifure (24). 

' (24) Ariftot. de rep. ubi fupr. Chrift. Hendr, Ubb. Emm. 
Heinec. in hid. Jul. vol. ii. Lucius Ampejius lib. memor. p. io> 
•die, Cantab. 1680. Jultin. l.xix. Liv. Diod.Sic. Polyb. &c. 
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of arms, &c. in Carthage, put this point beyond dif- 

pute (M). 

After what has been (aid, our readers will not expect Few perfon* 
to meet with many pcrfens of erudition among* the Car- of Uarrung 
thaginians, though, without doubt, they had more than gjjgjj the 
their enemies have informed us of. The Romans, as has ginians. 
been juft obferved, made great havock both amongft their 
public and private writings, and this out of a principle of 
envy and malice prepenfe. However, the names of Tome 
of their writers have been tranfmitted down to pofterity, the 
principal of which are the following : 

Hannibal, the moft renowned general Carthage ever Carftagini- 
produced, was well verfed in the Greek language. Accord- ™ *nt«s 
ing to Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch, he wrote feveral pieces AImihil9 
in it, particularly the hiftory of Manlius Vulfo's proconful- 
fhip in Afla p. 

Mago, another celebrated general of the Carthaginians, Mag(h 
acquired as much glory to his country by his writings, as his 
military achievements. He wrote twenty-eight volumes 
upon hufbandry, which the Roman fenate had in fuch efteem, 
that, after the taking of Carthage, when they prefented the 
African princes with the libraries founded there, they ordered 
theft books to be tranflated into Latin, though Cato had be- 
fore written copioufly on that fubje£t. The libraries above- 
mentioned are a further proof, that learning was not entirely 
tanifhed Carthage 

Philinus, though a Sicilian, being born at Agrigentum, phinnuf* 
is efteemed by Poly oius as a Carthaginian hiftorian. He wrote 
a hiftory of the wars betwixt the Romans and tjie ftate of 
Carthage ; but difguifed fads fo palpably in favour of tho 

latter, 

f Corn. Nep. in Hannib. Plut. in Scip. * Cic. 1. i. de orat.' 
n. 249. Plin. 1. xviii. c. 3. 

(M) So famous was Carthage for its artificers, that any An- 
gular invention or exquifite piece of workmanftiip feems to have 
been called, even by the Romans, their implacable enemies, 
Punic. Thus the Punic beds or couches, the Punic windows, 
the Punic wine-prefTes, the Punic lanterns, &c. were of all others 
efteemed the moft neat and elegant for their workmanftiip by 
that people. This is an undeniable proof, that the Carthagini- 
ans had not only good mechanical heads and hands, but like- 
wife excelled all other nations, their original anceftors excepted, 
in every thing of that kind (25J.J 



(25) Valcr. Max, Cato dc re ruft, Ovid. el. vi. Plaut. AuluX 
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latter, that, were his performance (till extant, it would not 
be held in any great repute, efpecially after the ftigrna Poly- 
bius has fixed upon it. Fabius Pielor, though in the main a 
good hiftorian, yet, in moft points relatijig to the Carthagi- 
nians, was guilty of as great partiality on the Roman fj c . 
This we learn from Poly bins, who, in order to arrive at 
truth, has fleered the middle courfe betwixt them both r , 

Himilco, a fea officer, was fent by the fenato of Carthage 
to difcover the weftem mores and ports of Europe. This 
he did, and wrote a journal of his voyage, together with an 
account of his difeoveries, which were inferted in the Punic 
annals. Feftus Avienus s has entirely followed this author in 
his defcription of the weflern coafts of the world ; and inti- 
mates, that he faw the original journal itfelf in the annals 
aforefaid. Nay, from Fefrus it appears, that the Carthagi- 
nians were acquainted with the Britannic iflands, which he 
calls Oeftrymnides. 

Hanno, another Carthaginian general, by order of the 
fenate, failed with a confulcrable fleet r round Africa. He 
entered the ocean by the ftreights of Gibraltar, made many 
important difeoveries, and had continued his navigation, if 
provifions had not failed him. He wrote a relation of his 
voyage, an extract from, or rather a fragment of a Greek 
verfion of which, is frill remaining. He is faiel to have hung 
up in Juno's temple fome fkins of feveral favage women, 
whom he ordered to be flead. Ifuac Vofiius, in opposition to 
Ids father, fuppofes him to have been old .r then either Ho- 
mer or Hefiod ; but the great Mr. Dod well foiidly and learn- 
edly refutes thic notion. If Pliny is to be credited, Hanno 
and Himilco above-mentioned were contemporaries. It is 
certain there were two Carthaginian generals of thefe names 
in the time of Agathocles. Whilft Himilco ftecred towards 
the weft, in order to difcover new countries, Hanno took 
his courfe from Gades or Cadiz to the far theft parts of Ara- 
bia. Mr. Dodweli thinks, that the piece going now under 
the name of Hanno's periplus, is not his, but was written 
by a Sicilian Greek. However, it cannot be denied, thai 
he penned a relation of his voyage, fince this is often quoted 
by the antients. This moft learned gentleman has, with the 
greateft appearance of truth, fixed his time fome where be- 
twixt 



r Polyb. 1. i. 6 Feftus Avienus in or. marit. p. 290 "V ide Sc 
Bochart. Chan. 1 i c. 35, 39, &c. 1 Plin. 1. ii c. 67. Sc h - 
c. 1. Athcn. deipnofoph. 1. iii. p. 83. Pomp. Mel. 1. iii. c 9- p. 
63, edit. Ifaaci \ olia\ Yoff.de hiitor. Gixc> p 514- 
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twixt the ninety-fecond and the hundred and twenty-ninth 

olympiad u . 

Sii.f.nus w?s an hiftorian, who wrcte of the Carthaginian sn cn o&. 
affairs in the Greek language ; from whence it mould appear, 
that he was a Greek. Some authors take him to have been 
the fame with Phiiinus above-mentioned \ but of this we 
have no fufficient proof, and therefore we muft look upon 
them as two diftincT: writers w . 

Clitomachus, called in the Punic language Afdrubal, Clltemachti*. 
was a great philofopher. He fucceeded the famous Carneades, 
whofe difciple he had been, and maintained in Athens the 
honour of the academic feci:. Cicero fays, that he was a 
more fenfible man, and fonder of fludy, than the Carthagi- 
ans generally were. He compofed feveral books, in one of 
which he drew a piece to confole the unhappy citizens of 
Carthage, who, by the ruin of the city, were reduced to 
flavery. By this it is manifeft, that he lived after the deftruc- 
tion of that city by Scipio \ 

Now we are upon the arts and learning of the Carthagini- Hanno, the 
ans, it will not be foreign to our fubjeel: to mention what fa^dt lion, 
Pliny tells us of Hanno, viz. that he was the firft man who 
dared to touch, and could tame, a lion. The fame author 
adds, that he was condemned, which muft either imply in it 
death or bauifhment, upon account of this art ; fince his 
count! ) men could not be perfuaded, but that he who had the 
power of foftening the fierceft of hearts, muft likewife be 
capable of influencing the minds of his fellow-citizens in fuch 
a manner, as to become matter of their freedom y. This la 
related to us by Pliny, and it is either an argument of their 
extreme weaknds, or his extreme credulity. Some believe 
this pi 1 ion to have been the writer H.mno above-mentio- 
ned (N). 

Amongst 

u Dodv/el. diffcrt. de peripl. Harmon, aetat. in lim.geoor. vet. 
fcript. Grxc. min. torn i. edit.Oxon. 1690. Ariilot. in lib. dead- 
mirand. audit. Juitiiu 1. xxii. &c. * Cic. de divinat. 1. i. 

Plut. de fort. Alex. p. 528. Diog. Lacrt. in Clitom. Cic. in a- 
caclcm. qua:li I. iv. n. 98. Tufc. quail. 1. iii. n. 54. r Plin. 
ubi fup. P. Harduin. apud Bayl. voc. Hanno, vol. iii. p. 1579. 
not. (D).Lond. 1 7 10. 

(N; In one refpeil we may rank the celebrated Terence amongft 
the wi iters of this country, fmce, aecoivimg to Donatus, he was 
bom at Carthage [zbj. Being taki*n captive when very young, 
either by Scipio at the conclufton of the fecond Punic war, as 

fame 

[X) ^.l.Donat. P. Tercnt.vll. 
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Amongst other inventions this nation was famous for 
We muft not forget that of the quadriremcs, or four-oared 

galleys 

fome will have it, or, as others fay, by the Numidians, in one 
of their incurfions into the Carthaginian territories fome time 
after that war, he became the property of Terentius Lucanus a 
Roman fenator. Terentius, being much taken with the fine dif. 
pofition of his flave, not only gave him an excellent education 
but likewife enfranchifed him, and called him after his own name* 
as was the prevailing cuftom of thofe times. In the confulmipof 
T. Manlius Torquatus and Cn. Oclavius Nepos, this famous 
dramatic poet was in his higheft reputation (27). Tho' an Afri- 
can born, yet his dic\ion is moft pure, elegant, and polite ; in- 
somuch, that fome have not fcrupled to affirm, that he received 
confiderable affiftance in the comedies afcribed to him from Sci- 
pio and his friend Lzetiifs. It is certain, that either to pleafe 
thefe great men, who were not unwilling to be thought concerned 
with him in thofe performance*, or becaufe it was true, he him- 
felf countenanced this notion ( 2$). 6ix of thofe comedies only 
are now extant, all of which were highly cfteemed at Rome, 
and met with prodigious applaufe when acted there; Feneftella 
makes him to have been older than (2oJ}Scipio andLzslius j ,but 
Cornelius Nepos is more to be credited, who aflerts them all to 
have been contemporaries. Suetonius fays f 30), that, in hisre- 
turn from Greece, he loft an hundred and eight comedies tran- 
flated from Menander, of whom he was a great admirer, and 
could not furvive an accident which afRided him in a moil fenfible 
manner. However this be, he died in the confulihip of Cn. 
Cornelius Dolabella and M. FulviuSj aged thirty -five years He 
is faid to have been of a middle ftature^ (lender, and of a fwarthy 
completion. He had a daughter who furvived him, and was 
married to a Roman knight. 

Under this note we mall likewife beg leave to obferve, that it 
is intimated by Plutarch 131), that this Hanno made ufeof lions 
as bealls of burden which is confirmed by Ovid and Silius (32). 
If we will believe JElian (33), there were lions in the temple of 
Adonis fo tame, that they fawned upon perons at their entering 
in, came to the table there when called, and, after taking what 
was given them, modeftly retired. The fame author tells us, 
that the Indians (34) had fo tamed their lions, that with them 
they hunted bulls, wild afles, and all other favage animals. 
John II. king of Portugal is reported to have had a lion always 

following 

(27) Idem ibid. Univerf hift vol. xii. p. 29^, 328, 348. (28) 
JE\. Donat. ubi fup. (29) Feneftella apu'd JEl Donat. ubi 
fup. (30) Sueton in. vit Terent. (31) Plut. de prsecep. 
ger. rep. (32) Ovid, trift. iv. el. 6. Sil. Ital. 1. i. (33) 
./Elian, de animal. 1. xii. (34) Idem ibid. 1. xvii. 
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galleysj which the antients attributed to the Carthaginians. 
It is moreover probable, that they were the firft who made 
cable-ropes for large veflels of the fhrub fpstrtum, which waar 
a fort of broom ; at leaft, that they were the firft who com- 
municated this invention to the. Romans. But this perhaps 
more properly belongs to the navigation and trade of the 1 
Carthaginians, which we (hall now endeavour to give our 
readers a fuccinc*t idea of*. 

With regard to trade ?,nd navigation, (for we mall con- The trade 
fider them jointly) no nation was ever more famous for thefe, ^^ v jj£ 
nor enjoyed them in a larger extent, than they did* The carthagUi* 
Mediterranean, and all the ports in it, they were perfe&ly ans. 
acquainted with. In the eaftern parts they puflied their dis- 
coveries and commerce as far as any nation whatfoever, and 
to the weft ward, in all probability, farther. Britain and the 
Canaries were known to them ; nay, according to fomej 
America itfelf ; but this feems to be a conjecture without fuf- 
ficient foundation. The formidable fleets they fitted out oii 
many occafions, the vaft quantity of fhipping they kept iri 
continual employ, the honour they had for a long period of 
time of being almoft univerfally acknowledged as matters of 
thefea, to omit many others, are molt glaring proofs of the 
flourifhing of their trade and navigation. Neither is this 
without the belt authority to fupport it; for, to wave 
many other authors of unqueftionable reputation that occur, 
it appears from Herodotus and Thucydides, that fcarce any 
people made fo great a figure by fea as the Carthaginians, 
which was the natural effect not only of their genius for na- 
val affairs, but aho of the flourifhing and exteniive commerce 

they 

z Arift. Liv. 1. xxl Polyb. 1. i. Cxi. Calcagninus de re nautic; 
coimnent. c r. Xenoph. dc re venator. 

following him like a dog (35J ; and, according to Paulus Jovi- 
iis, the king of France gave fuch a one as this to the cardinal de 
Medicis. What has been faid of the Indians, Paulus Venetus 
likewife relates of the Tartars (36J. 

Silenus was an hiltorian mentioned by Cicero, and, as is pro- 
bable, by Nepos f 37). The former of thefe allures us, that he 
wrote a hiliory in Greek, with great care and accuracy, of Han- 
tiibal's expeditions ; and that Cairns in fome points followed him. 

C35) Petr, Melfias, 1. ii. c. 3. (36) Paulus Venet. I. vii. c. 
17. (37)Cic. de divinat/1. I Voll de hill, (iraec. 1. iii. p. 
413. Vide Boiium, & not. in Corn, i\ep. de Hannib. p. 6o*. 
Lugd. Bat 1734- 
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they were in poileffion of. The bafis of this felicity was 
owing to the Tynans, from whom they brought the difpo- 
fition they were fo eminent for into Africa. But in procefs 
of time they eclipfed the glory of even their anceftors them- 
felves; infomuch, that Pliny derives the origin of trade, not 
from the Phoenicians, but the Pceni or Carthaginians. The 
natural fertility of its foil, the furprifing (kill of its artificers, 
. together with its happy fituation, rendered Carthage the 
center of traffic, the great mart, not only of the Mediter- 
ranean, but even of the moft remote nations a . 
Their com- The commodities they fupplied other countries with, in 
mo ztits, ^^^^ abundance, feem to have been corn and fruits of all 
kinds i divers forts of provifions, and high fauces ; wax, ho- 
ney, oil) the fkins of wild beafts, &c. all the natural pro- 
duce of their own territories. Their ftaple manufactures 
were utenfils, toys, cables, all kinds of naval fiores, and 
the colour from them called Punic, the preparation of which 
feems to have been peculiar to them. From Egypt they 
fetched fine flax, paper, &c. From the coafts of the Red- 
Sea, fpioes, frankincenfe, perfumes, gold, pearls, and pre- 
cious ftones. From Tyre and Phcenice, purple, fcarlet, 
rich ii-uffs, tapeixry, coftly furniture, Sec. From the weft- 
em parts of the world, in return for the commodities car- 
ried thither, they brought back iron, tin, lead, copper, &c. 
In fine, they purchafed the fuperfluities of all nations at an 
eafy pricq ; and by knowing the neceffities of them all, and 
the particular branch of trade adapted to each of them, they 
fold thtfe at their own rates ; which brought immenfe trea- 
fure daily to Carthage, rendered this republic terrible to all 
her neighbours, and even enabled her to contend fo long 
with Rome for the empire of the world itlelf 

Having 



* Fell. Avien. ubi fnp. Pond. & Arift. de mem. Claud. 1. 3. 
Strab. Apollon. Philoft. I. ii c. 14. I. 5. Pindar &c.Chnit. 
Hendr. Carth. 1 ii. f. 1. c. 8. p. 262, 263, Sec. Herodot. li. 
Thucvdid. 1. i. fub. init. Plin. nat hift. 1. vii. c. 56. Liv. Polyb. 
Diodor. Sic. Juftin. Orof. aliiq ; pafT. b Chrift. Hendr. ubi 
fup. Plin. 1. xxxi c. 8. Athen. deipnofoph. 1. ii. Jul. Pollux, I 
vi. Ifidor. orig 1 xx. c. 3. A Schotti obferv. 1. iii c. 7 Hicron. 
Magius in mTfcel. 1. ii. c. 9 Hadr Jun. animadv. 1 vi. c .17* 
Turncb. adverf 1. x. c. 12. Catelliznus Cotta in memorab. \ ar- 
ro, 1 iv. c. 23 dc LL. Ti-ul 1. ii cleg. & ad eum Pafleratius, 
1. iii. iv. Job. Brodxus in mifcel 1 iv. c 24, & 1. i. c. 8. Alex. 
Vanegas, 1. ii c. 2. k Mcnaffeh Ken Ifrael en efper. de lir. 
p. 18, iq, Sec. En Amilerdam en la Impreimon de Scmeulben 
ifrael Sociro, A. M. 5410. 
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Having thus given our readers a general idea of the ex- ™ ft 
tenfive trade this mighty republic was miftrefs of, which was branch of 
the great fource of all her wealth and power; we muft now thrr com- 
beg leave to remark in particular, that no branch of their JJ^^l'j 
commerce fecms to have been more beneficial to the Cartha- * n 'JjJh"^ 
ginians, than that they carried on with the Perfians, Gara- Garama.nt«, 
mantes, and Ethiopians. Thcfc remote nations, befides Perfl3ns » and 
other rich commodities, brought with them carbuncles, of 1 I0£,ians * 
almoft ineftimable value, to Carthage; to which place they 
yearly refoit d, as is moft likely, in caravans. Thefcgems, 
from the plenty of them at Curtilage, were called by the an- 
tients Charchedonian or Carthaginian, as Pliny relates. 
From Polybius it appears probable, that the Carthaginian 
merchants, at the fale of their wares, had a crier and fecre- 
tary, or clerk, to attend them. No profeffion was reckoned 
more honourable than that of the merchant in the domi- 
nions of this {fate; which is not to be wondered at, confidering 
the vaft advantage accruing from thence to all orders and 
degrees of men therein. After this, it will be needlefs to 
obfervc, that the moft confiderable perfonages of the city 
were not afhamed to apply them felvcs to it c . 

We {hall clofe this feclion with taking notice of a remark- 
able cuftom obferved by the Carthaginians, and the Libyans 
bordering on the fea-coafts, in their trafficking with each 
other, as Herodotus himfelf has related it d . 

u The Carthaginians, fays this hiibrian, failing beyond 
<£ the {freights, or pillars of Hercules, traded with the Libyans 
" of thofe parts in the following manner: After they had 
" got into fome creek, they landed their goods ; and leaving 
" them expofed on fome point of land, returned again on 
" board their {hips. They then caufed a great finoak to be 
" raifed, at the fight of which the Libyans immediately 
te came to the place where the wares had been left; and 
* £ laying clown a certain quantity of gold, retired at a good 
" diltance from them. Upon this the Carthaginians went 
" on fhore a fecond time; and if upon viewing the gold it 
<c appeared to them fufficient, they carried itolT, and failed 
<c without delay; if not, they left it, and continued quiet 
" on board for fome time. The Libyans finding this, 
u made an addition to what they had before depofited; and 
u it this proved inlutiicient, they continued improving the 

" original 

c Pliu. nat. hiil 1. xxxviii c 7. & D^ecamp. in loc.Petron. 
ti i.idric. Po'lyb. 1. iii. d Hercdot. 1. iv. 
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" original quantity of gold till the Carthaginians were fatif 
" hed, and the bargain made. Neither of thefe nations of 
" fcred the lcaft injuftice to the other. The Carthasini an . 
" did not fo much as touch the Libyan gold till it was 0 
ct equal value with their wares, nor the Libyans the Cartha- 
<£ ginian meichandize, till the gold they offered as an equi- 
<c valent was accepted and taken away." s 

SECT. III. 



The chronology of the Carthaginians. 

Cartha^ni- TT ^ ^ Carthaginian chronology was at firft the Phoenician, 
an chronolo- ^~ already by us coniidered, and, in all probability, ever 
g y the fame afterwards, as to its form and manner, agreed with it, 
Phaiician. ^' ,:,at tnc Carthaginians kept records in the lame manner as 
their anceftors the Tyrians did, cannot well be doubted; 
efpecially, if we confider, how cloic'iy they adhered to the 
cuffoms and maxims of thofc anceiiors. Sir lfaac Newton 
items to imagine, that the artificial chronology of Erato- 
fthenesdid notabfolutcly prevail amongf! the Romans even in 
the Auguftan age, tut thinks that Virgil might have taken 
fome of his hiltorical facts from the records of Carthage; 
which evidently fuppofes, that thefe records might have ex- 
ited. Servius feems to iufmuatc, that thev, or at Ic;;ft 
fome part of them, were in being when he wrote; for he 
tells us, that, according to the Carthaginians themfelves, 
Dido came from a town called Charta. But, however this 
may he, 'tis certain, from Solinus and others, that annals, and 
an epoch, at ihcdenR'clion of their city, the Carthaginians 
in uft have had ; otherwife the Romans could never have 
known how many vein's had efo.pfed from the foundation to 
the v'.-fcrucl'ion of that metropolis, as we find they did. But 
tl.is is fo apparent, that we ihall kmrj no further upon it c . 

The method of computing time from the building of 
cities waa in ufe throughout a good part of the earl in very 
c-Liih r-'cs, though it was cf a later date at Rome, particu- 
lar), t:rua)<r ihe Lyaiar.:, byrians, and Phoenicians, as it 
was liiiewife amerjft their dependents the old Etiufcans 
and ( aril .-aeir.ir ns. This is evident beyond contiadi&ion 
from r.e-'dorL.-. bicnlu~, Cenlbiinus, Scaiiger, and a famous 
inferiptiun, whole epoch is the foundation of Intcramna in 

Umbria, 

e Newton's chronol p. C-: } £v, &c. Scrv. h J5n> i. & 
iv. Soiin. c. -9. 
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Umbria, which Gruter and Juftus Fontaninus, in his an- 
tiquities of Horta, have given us f . 

The antient year of the Phoenicians, as w ell as that of 
the other eafrern nations, was moft certainly luni-folar, i. e. 

it confifted of twelve lunar months, containing thirty days 
each, with intercalary months to make up what the twelve 
lunar months wanted of the folar year. At length the E- 
p \ 'Jans of Thebe.--, according to Diodorus and Strabo, in- 
troduced the folar vc-ar, i. e. they added five days annually 
to the twelve lunar months, in order to make them agree 
with the O/urfc of the fun. Now as the computation by the 
folar years did not take place even in Egypt till the time of 
Amenophis, (tho' the difference betwixt the folar and calen- 
dar yeais was difcovcrcd in the reign of Ammon the father 
of Sefac) i. <\ about an hundred and thirty-feven years be- 
fore theferaof Nabonaiiar; nor amongft the Chaldeans or 
oabylonians till the commencement of that era; and as 
Dido's dtp-irhirc from Tyre was at leaft coeval with, if it 
did ir. it precede, the former of thefe events, the luni-folar 
year was, without difpute, obferved then by the Phoenicians, 
and cordeouently aftcrw-mls bvthe Carthaginians g . 

In t confirmation of which we muff, not omit remarking, As was tkn 
that Simplicnis, in his commentary on the firft of Ariftotie's of the Ara- 
r.'-.yfical acroafis, affirms the Damafcenes and Arabians, p*™*^ 
v-'hu were either neighbours to the pofrerity of the old 
Phoenicians, or intermixed with them, to have had the lu- 
ni-{«;lar year in ufe amongft them lb late as his time; from 
whence it is not a little probable, that this was always the 
Phoenician and Carthaginian vear h . 

Wk have nothing very material to offer farther on this 
head* the Carthaginian annals having for a long feriesof 
a:;cs been destroyed. As therefore we cannot pretend to give 
an)' tolerable particular account, much lefs a methodical fy- 
item, of the Carthaginian chronology, all that can be done, 
in order to fat isfy our readers, is, to exhibit to their view a 
chronological table of lome few of the principal transactions 
in wnici! that famous republic was concerned, including a 
Mot kveral of its great men, in order of time, as they 
liVed. 

X x 2 The 
• Died. Sic 1. v. c. 1. CenfAi-in. <3e die natal, c. 17. Scalig. 
dc nvend. mnp I. v. p. Giutcr c\iii. 2. Fontanin. 
c^aKtiqi^r. Hort. i i. c. 7. p. 1-, 136. ed Rom. 1723. 
* ^ cn .L°-' !n \ clc &c natal, c. 19, «\ 2?. Cic. in Ver. Geminus, 
c ; h (ren - 1 1 f v -'ii. -2 Newton's chronol. p. 71 —82. Dio- 
P' S ' c -J- ' Strab. l.x'.';i. Pl.it. de Ifid frOfir. Hecata-ns apud 
i;,0(1, 1 : Sunp'ic apud Thcodor. Gazamdc mc:if;bus. 
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The Hiftory of the Carthaginians, Book HI 
The Monarchy of Carthage. 

Year of Year Were 
Carthage. Chri ST , 

IDO, the daughter of Mettinus* 
king of Tyre, founded Carthage. 
How long {he reigned there, hiftory 8 90or 
informs us not. ' * * 892 

The Republic of Carthage. 

FTER Dido's death, there is a 
chafminthe hiftory of Carthagefor 
above three hundred years. Only 
from Juftm we learn, that this ftate 
was much agitated by inteftine com- 
motions during part of that period. 
*The Carthaginians plant a colony in 
the ifland Ebufus or Erefus, on the 
coaft of Spain, accordingto Diodorus. 160 739 
The Tyrrhenian and Carthaginian u- 
nited fleets are, according to Herodo- 
tus, after a bloody engagement, put 
to flight by the Phocasans, in the fea 
of Sardinia. • • • '347 543 
Which action is likewife mentioned by 
Thucydides, who relates thatthecity 
of MaiFilia, at prefent Marfeilles, 
built by the faid Phocaeans, was then 
in its infancy (A). • • 347 

Machaeus, a famous general, gains fome 
confiderable advantages over the 
Africans, with whom the Carthagi- 
nians are now engaged in a war.This 

happened, 

(A) That this moft antient naval engagement happened not 
far from the year, in which our moft learned archbifliop Ufher 
lias placed it, is, in fome meafure, evident from a circumftance 
taken notice of by Thucydides in his firrt book, where he men- 
tions it. That author informs us, that this event happened not 
long after the foundation of Maflilia, or Marfeilles, which was 
built by the Phocreans. Now 'tis aflertcd by Timxus Siculus, 
that Maflilia was founded by the Fhocsans an hundred and twen- 
ty years before the battle of Salamis, which falls in with the 
firlt year of the forty-fifth olympiad, and confequcntly the found- 
ation of Maflilia preceded die action under confideration fifty- 
feven years. It might then therefore very juftly be laid,^ as 
I'imcydidea relates, to have been hi its infancy. That MalTiha 
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happened, as appears probable from 
comparing Juftin with Orofius, to- 
wards the conclufion of Cyrus's 
reign, or that of his uncle Cyaxares 
II. and therefore we may place it about 
the year. • _ ■ ■ 353 537 

He reduces part of Sicily to the obedi- 
ence of the Carthaginians. • * 354 536 
A plague makes great havock at Car- 
thage about tbis time, when the Car- 
thaginians endeavour to appeafe the 
gods by facrificing children. * 355 535 
After a long and fuccefsful war in Sicily, 
the Carthaginian army, under the 
command of Machasus, thinks proper 
to retire from that ifland. ■ • 360 530 
The fame army afterwards invading 
Sardinia, is entirely defeated by the 
Sardi, and the greater!; part of it cut 
off. • • 360 530 

The remaining part, upon their return 
home, are bammed by their coun- 
trymen, together with Machaeus the 
general. Inccnfed at this barbarous 
treatmcntjthey attack Carthage,carry 
the city, and, after putting ten fena- 
tors to death, fettle the republic upon 
its former footing. • • 360 530 

Machaeuscrucifies his fon about the fame 

time. • • • • 360 530 

Some time after tin's the fame general, 
being accufrd of a defign to make 
himfelf abfolute, is puniihed with 

X x 3 death, 
was built by the Phocasans about the time mentioned by Tim:?us 
is confirmed by Ariftotlc, Harpocraticn, Scymnus Chius, Jukin, 
Athenaeus, and other authors. Both Thucydidcs and Herodo- 
tus likewife feem to relate fome events after this, as happening 
in the time of Cambyfes ; which may be looked upon a ■; an ad- 
ditional argument in defence of our learned primate's notion, 
which he has taken from Euiebius (1). 

(1) Uih. ad an. per Jul. 41 71. Herodot. 1. i. TimsusSic. apud 
Martian, in perieg. Solin. Eufeb. in chron. ad olymp- 4.5, !. 
2. &c. Ariftot. aoud Harpocration in voc. e -' A then, 
deipnofoph 1 xiii. Tuft, 1 xliii. Strab. I. iv. Scymnus Chius, Aia« 
ifiian, MarceiUa. 15, .23. Gcli. nod. At. 10, 16, &c. 
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„ Y '" ir nf Var before 

Car i << vr, E . Chrut, 

death, and fucceeded by Mago in the 
command of the army. • fi- ^ 

An alliance formed between tiie Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans the vcar after 
the regifuge, in theconfulfliip of Bru- 
tus and Valerius. * • • 382 508 
Mago, after the introduction of military 
difeiplinc anion git the Carthaginians, 
dies, leaving their forces in an excel- 
lent condition. If Juftin is to be cre- 
dited, this items to have happened 
-feme years before Darius Hvihfpis 
died; and therefore we may look upon 
it tofallinjuiHy enough with the vcar. 401 489 
Soon after Mago'sdeath, his two foiisAf- 
drubal and. Hamilcar attempt thecon- 
queft of Sardinia, as likewife to free 
their country from the annual ti ibute 
impofed upon them by the Africans. 401 4.89 
Darius fends embalVadors to Carthage to 
demand a body of auxiliaries rgainft 
their common enemy the Greeks, for 
a war with whom he was then mak- 
ing very great preparations. • 402 488 
At iirft Afdrubai and Hrmilcar feem to 
have had great iuccck in Sardinia, bv 
the number of triumphs Juifin alliens 
Afdrubai; but, towards the contliiiicn 
of this war, Afdrubai is mortally 
wounded, and the entire command 
of the. annv thereby de\ oives upon his 
brother H'milcar. ■ • 4 04 4S6 
A treaty of peace is concluded between 
the Africans and Carthaginians about 
this period, by which theannual tri- 
bute of ibe latter is continued. • 405 485 
The Sicilians implore the afiiftance of 
Lconidas, to enable them to fhakeoff 
the Carthaginian yoke. • • 405 4S5 
Not long after th: r . H-imilc.ir is killed in 
Sicily, leaving behind him three fons, 
Hamilco or Himilco, Hanno, andGii- 
co. * * * • 410 4^ 
After the death of Kamilcar, and the to- 
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t?\ defeat of the Carthaginian army by 

Geion, a peace is made, and Gifco, 

the fon of Hamilcar, baniihed. * 410 480 
The Carthaginians engage at once in a 

war with the M-nrs, Numidians, 

an d oth c r A fi ica ns ; th e rc I u ! t of wh i ch 

is, that they are excufed the annual 

tribute before exacbd of them. * 430 460 
Sume time after this period the two bro- 
thers Phiia-Tii facrinccd themfelvesfor 

the honour, as they apprehended, of 

their country. 
The cen tiimvir a te i nfti tu ted , fame where 

in this int erval, to reduce the exorbitant 

power of Mago's ramily within pro- 
per bounds, and be a curb upon their 

generals, according to Juflin. 
Hannibai, the fen of Gifco, makes an 

expedition into Sicily, and takes and 

razes Sciinus and Himera. * * 482 40S 
The fame general, in conjunction with 

Imilcar, makes another campaigR in 

Sicily ; but dies of the plague in his 

camp before Agiigentum, of which 

difremper a great part of his army 

like wife pe rimes. • '480 404 

Imilcar, Hannibal's collcgue, takes A- 

grigentum. .... ^35 
He likewife reduces Gela. * • 486 404 
He puts an end to this wzr by a treaty 

concluded with Dionyfius. " ' 486 
Dionyfms takes Motya from the Car- 
thaginians. .... 
Himilco retakes Motya by ftorm, re- 
duces Meflana, and razes it. Mago, 

the Carthaginian admiral, It kewi fe de- 
feats the Sicilian fleet under Lepti- 

nes. Himilco advances with his army, 

drawn up in order of battle, to the 

very walls of Svracufe, and plunders 

the temples of Ceres and Proferpina 

in the fuburb of Acradina ; but trie 

plague carrying off a great part of his 

troops*, he is obliged to withdraw. 495 \0" 

X x 4 The 
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The Africans, to the number of two 
hundred thoufand,feize upon Tunis, 
and threaten Carthage itielf. But fa- 
mine and divifions oblige them at laft 
to difperfe. Himilco, not being able 
to furvivehis misfortunes, puts an 
end to them by a voluntary death. 495 395 
Mago, the Carthaginian general, is rout- 
ed by Dionyfius at Abacaenum. * 498 492 
Afecond peace concluded between Dio- 

nyfius and the Carthaginians. • 499 391 
Dionysus routs the Carthaginians at 
Cabala in Sicily, but is beaten by 
them at Cronion, upon which a 
peace enfues. * * • 508 382 

A plague breaks out in Carthage, which 
f weeps away an infinite number of 
people. The Africans and Sardi rife 
up in arms, and endeavour to render 
tlumfdvLS independent of the Car- 
thaginian ftate. A particular fpecies 
of madnefs fcizes many of the inha- 
bitants of drthagCj andproduces 
diunaltfr\cl:s there. . "512 378 

Dionyfius advances, with an army of 
thirty thousand foot and three thcu- 
fand horfe into the Carthaginian ter- 
ritories. With this force hcibon takes 
Selinus and Ent/lla, and plunder* all 
the adjacent country. The Carthagini- 
ans, on the other hand, enter the 
port of Eryx with two hundred fail, 
and carry eft moil of the belt Syra- 
cufan galleys laid up in that harbour. 522 368 
DionyfiusILfucceedinghis father, comes 
to an accommodation with the 
Carthaginian?;. 523 367 

Paralus, the Carthaginian governor of 
Minoa, permits Dion to land five 
thoufand arms there, and fupplL-shim 
with carriages to convey them to Sy- 
racufe ; by which means that prince 
is enabled to proceed in his expediti- 
on againfl Diom fius IL • • 354 35^ 

Tinioleoa 
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Timolcon brings fuccours from Co- 
rinth to the Syracufans, and lands 
his forces in Sieily by a ftratagem. 546 344 

He defeats Icetas at Adranum, and pof- 
felTes himfelf of Syracufe and Mef- 
fana, according to Diodorus. • 546 343 

A fecond treaty concluded between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, in 
which the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Utica are comprehended. • 547 343 

Timoleon gives a total overthrow to the 
Carthaginian forces underMago,upon 
the banks of the river Crimefus. . 551 339 

And concludes a peace with that nation. 552 338 

About this time, in all probability, 
Hanno forms a defign at Cartilage 
to afliimc the fovereignty to himfelf, 
by deftroying the whole body of the 
fenate.He receives but a flight punifh- 
ment for the firft attempt ; but upon 553 337 
his having recourfe afterwards to 
arms, and endeavouring to iupport 
himfelf in his rebellion by an alli- 
ance with the African princes, he is 
made an example of the utmoft ri- 
gor and feverity. • * * 554 ggft 

Alexander forms the fiege of Tyre, 
upon which the Tyrians fend their 
wives and children to Carthage, 
where they are kindly received. * 559 33 1 

The Carthaginians fend Hamilcar, fur- 
named Pvhodanus, as their minifter 
to Alexander at his camp before Ty- 
re ; and put him to death on his 
return home. ' • • 559 331: 

The Cyreneans apply to the Carthagi- 
nians for fuccours againft a body of 
Greek mercenaries, that invaded 
them, but in vain. ' * • 568 322 

The Carthaginians fend fome troops to 
the afliftance of Sofiftratus, and the 
Syracufan exiles, againft Agathocles. 574 316 

They oblige Agathocles to reftore the 

caftle of M\ lae to the Meflaaiaos. 576 314 
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Hamilcar routs Agathocles at Himcra, 

accord ing to Diodorus Siculus. ■ 580 nJO 
Agathocles invades Africa, and gives 

a memorable defeat there to Hanno 

and Bomilcar, the Carthaginian ge- 
nerals, according to Diodorus. • 581 309 
Hamilcar is taken by the Syracufans, 

and has his head ftiuck off, which is 

lent to Agathocles in Africa, • 582 308 
Agathocles prevails upon Ophelias, 

prince of the Cyrencans, to march 

to his affiftance, and then cuts him oft 

by treachery. .... ^ ^07 

Bomilcar crucified for forming a de- 
sign to make himfelf tyrant of Car- 
thage. ' • 583 307 
Agathocles receives a great defeat from 

the Carthaginians, and is forced to 

abandon Africa, winch produces a 

peace between the two powers. . 584. 306 
The articles of the peace ligned. 585 305 
A third treaty concluded between the 

Romans and the Carthaginians about 

the time of Pyrrhus's arrival in Italy. 61 0 280 
The Carthaginians offer the Romans 

afliftance in their war with Pyrrhus, 

and for that purpofe fend a fieet of 

an hundred and twenty fail under the 

command of Mago; tho' the Ro- 
mans decline accepting it. ' * 610 2S0 
TheCarthaginians befiege Syracufe, with 

an army of fifty thoufand men and a 

fleet of an hundred fail. ° • 612 2/3 
Pyrrhus makes a defcent in Sicily, re- 
duces all the Carthaginian towns in 

that ifland, except Lilybfeum, almoft 

as foon as he appears before them; 

and lofes them again with the fame 613 277 

rapidity to the Carthaginians. a 614 276 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, 

fends a detachment to reinforce the 

Mamertme garrifon of Meffana, and 

thereby prevents Hiero from poffef- 

fing himfelf of that place, which cc- 

cafcoiw thefirft Punk war. . 625 %H 
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The firft Punic war begins. • . 626 264 
The Romans, after a liege of feven 
months, take Agrigcntum, and gain 
a victory over the Carthaginian for- 
ces, under Hanno, f.-nt to its relief. 628 262 
The conful C. Duilius gains a complete 
victory over the Carthaginians by fea, 
their admiral Hannibal efcaping with 
much difficulty. The other coufnlCn. 
Cornelius Scipio, being furprifed, fur- 
renders himfelf to the enemy under 
Boodes. • • • 630 260 

A drawn naval engagementbetweenthe 

Carthaginians and the Romans. . 633 257 
The Carthaginians receive a great blow 
by fea from the Romans; above thirty 
of their mips being funk, and fixty- 
three taken. Hanno, who had be- 
haved fo ill at Agrigentum 9 and Ha- 
wilcar are their admirals at the time 
of this difafter. Regulus alio lands 
this year in Africa, reduces Adis, a 
11 rong fortrefs, and many other places. 
He gives the Carthaginian army, com- 
mand by Hanno, Bofiar, and Hamil- 
car, a moft memorable defeat. • 634 2>6 
The Roman armv under Regulus over- 
thrown by Xautippus the Lacedae- 
monian, who, st the defire of the 
Carthaginian fenate, takes upon him 
the command of their forces. Re- 
gulus himfelf is taken prifoner in 
this action. • * • 635 255 

The Carthaginians become once more 

mailers of the fea. ' • 638 252 

Lilybseum, a Punic town in Sicily, be- 

fieged by the Romans. * • 640 250 
The great Hannibal born. • • 642 248 
Hamilcar behaves himfelf with great 
bravery for three years together in 
Sicily. ' • ~ ■ 645 245 

The Carthaginians under Hanno are 
routed by the Romans near the illand 
iEgufaor /Egates, • • 648 242 

Hamilcar* 
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Hamilcar, having received full powers 
from the Carthaginian fenate for 
that purpofe, concludes a peace with 
the Romans. This puts a period to 
the firft Panic war, after it had Iailed 
four-and-twenty years. * * 649 241 

After various turns of fortune, the 
African or Libyan war is brought to 
a happy conclufion by Hamilcar, 
though the Carthaginians were re- 
duced to the lall extremity through 
the incapacity of Hanno, and Han- 
nibal, by his indolence, had given a 
great advantage to the enemy. • 652 238 

Hamilcar, being fent by the Carthagi- 
nians as their general into Spain, 
partly by perfuafion, fubdues nine 
different nations ; but expofmg him- 
fclf too much in a battle with fome 
of the moft warlike Spaniards as yet 
unconqucred, he is flain, and fuc- 
ceeded in his poft by Afdrubah 661 229 

Afdrubal dies, and is fucceeded by 
Hannibal. That general takes Al- 
thaea, the capital of the Olcades ; 
conquers that nation, the Vaccasi, 
Carpetani, &c. The Saguntines ap- 
prife the Romans of thefe proceed- 
ings, ..... ^JQ 220 

The Romans, by their embaffadors, 
demand Hannibal for taking of Sa- 
guntum. That general, having let- 
tied matters in Si^in, makes prepara- 
tions for a war with the Romans. 67 1 219 

This year th- fecond Punic war com- 
mences, according to Pclybius. Han- 
nibal pailcj t:::; Abs, and defeats 
Scipio near the Tidn*:c s now called 
the Tefmo, ai'rer taL'ng Turin, and 
routing die Gau! r : 5 v/ho difputcd the 
pairage of thj Rhone, • * 672 218 

The fame general overthrows Sempro- 

nius on the bank., of the Trebia. 672 

Harui© ib defeated hi fruiu by Scipio, 

#0 



Chap. 37. The Hiftory of the Carthaginians. 

Year of Year before 
Carthage. Christ. > 

who extends his conquefts as far as 

the Iberus. .... 5.^ 2l8 

C. Fiaminius is overthrown by Hanni- 
bal at the lake of Thrafymene, now 
the Lago di Perugia, with the 
flauchtcr of fifteen thoufand men. 
He iikewife gives a terrible repulfeto 
Minucius; but is checked in his pro- 
grefs by Fabius. Cn. Scipio defeats 
Hanno at the town of Cifla in Spain. 673 217 

The Roman army commanded by Te- 
rentius Varro and iEmiiius Paulus, is 
totally defeated at Cannae upon the 
Aufidus in Apulia. This was the 
greateft blow the Romans ever re- 
ceived. The Carthaginians in Spain 
under Afdrubal, are overcome by the 
Romans. * * 4 674 21 6 

Philip king of Macedon, by his minifter 
Xenophanes, concludes a treaty with 
Hannibal. • 675 215 

Hannibal takes Tarentum. • * 678 212 

Capua hd^gui by the Romans. The 
two Scipio?, with their armies, de- 
fer eyed in Spain by the Carthaginians 
and their allies. * 678 212 

Hannibal, in order to raife thefiege of 
Capua, bends his march towards 
Rome, and advances within five 
miles of that capital. * • ' 679 21 1 

Tarentum retaken by Fabius. * * 681 209 

Hannibal by a ftratagem circumventing 
M. Claudius Marcellus, and T. 
Quintius Crifpinusj cuts off Marcel- 
lus, and other Romans ofdiirindion. 682 208 

Edcco, Indibiiis, Mandonius, &c. pet- 
ty kings or reguli of Spain, join Sci- 
pio. By the accefiion of their forces 
he is enabled to vanquifn Afdrubal, 
the brother of Hannibal, at BaetuLa, 
and to drive him out of Spain. • * 682 208 

Afdrubal, coming with a powerful army 
into Italy to join Hannibal, is over- 
thrown, and his army ruined, ' ' 683 207 

Scipio in Spain vanquifks Afdrubal the 

(on of Gifco, Mago, and Iadibilisj draws 
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Year of Year beflrc 
Carthage. Christ, 

draws off Mafinifia from the Car- 
thaginian intereft \ reduces all Spain - 9 
and is then recalled to Rome. • • 634 206 

Scipio lands in Africa ; beiieges Utica,; 
burns the camps of Svphax and Af- 
drubal ; overthrows the Carthagi- 
nian, Numidian , and Celtiberian 
forces ; and takes Tunis. Hannibal 
is obliged to quit Italy, and return to 
Africa. 687 203 

An interview between Scipio and Han- 688 202 
nibal. The latter of thefe is entirely 
defeated at the battle of 2a ma ; which 
produces a peace, and terminates the 
fecond Punic war. * • • 689 201 

Hannibal, being obliged to leave his 
native country, lands at Tyre, and 
afterwards feeks an afyium at the 
court of Antiochus. • * * 695 195 

Hannibal dies, according to Livy and 

Cornelius Nepos. * • • 708 182 

Mafinifia, depending on his friendship 
with Rome, makes an irruption into 
the province of Tyfca, and invades 
the Carthaginian territories. • * 731 159 

An embafiy is fentfrom Rome, at the 
head of which is Cato, todil'pofe both 
parties to an accommodation, 2nd 
determine all differences between 
them on the fpot. But the Cartha- 
ginians reject the mediation of the 
Romans, tho 5 they had before ad- 
mitted it ; which cccafions the third 
Punic war. • * * '732 158 

A blood v war breaks out between Car- 
thage and Mafinifia. • • • 740 150 

The Carthaginians, after the Romans 7 74 146 
had moft perfidiouflv and inhumanly 
deprived them of all means of de- Or, according to Sir 
fence, are commanded to abandon Jfi^c Newton and 
their citv 5 which thev not comply- ^Ima/ivis, in con- 
ing with, it is totally deftroyed by junction with bolinus. 
iEmilianus, and levelled with the 
ground. • • • • 746 146 
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Appian tells us in round numbers, that Carthage flood Menandcr 
feven hundred years ; but Solinus, with great accuracy, de- sota^ 
termines its duration to have been feven hundred and thirty- Salmafius, 
feven years, i. c\ either fo many complete years precifely, or Petavjus, 
fo many complete years, with part of another elapfed, which Newtonf**" 
was not reckoned in the computation. Now, if, with Sir agree very 
Ifaac Newton and Salmafius, we fuppofe this term to have w .? ll m ' fet " 
commenced at the enccenia or dedication of the city, which ofCarthagc! 
they have proved, fell upon the fixteenth year of Pygmalion's 
reign at Tyre, the beginning of the foundation of Carthage 
muft be placed nine years higher, fince Dido came to Africa 
inthefeventh year of that prince's reign; and confequently 
this happened feven hundred and forty- fix years before the 
final deftru&ion of that city by iEmilianus. Since therefore 
jofephus, from Menandcr of Ephcfus,or, according toTatian, 
Menander of Pergamus, as he is corrected by Petavins, inti- 
mates, that Carthage preceded Rome an hundred and forty 
years, which aim oft exactly correfponds with Sir Ifaac New- 
ton and Salmafius; and f.nce theieia of Petavius, which we 
have followed, docs not diit.r from that of Solinus as ftated 
by the two great men above-mentioned, above two years, a 
trifle in a point of Co i emote antiquity, we may look upon 
thde aeras as the fame. This is a ftrong preemption, that 
both of* them approach very near the truth; and therefore 
we may venture- to allure our readers, that they cannot great- 
ly err, chufe which of them they pleafe 

The chronological lynopiis here inferted, gives our End of 
readers the whole plan of the affairs of Carthage at one view, uHynopls. 
and, by enabling Mem to form a general idea of all the prin- 
cipal events that iiap -er.ed to this republic at once, prepares 
them for the perufal of die following hiftory with double ad- 
vantage (B). It 
1 Appian. in Libyc. Solin. c. 30. Salmaf. in Solin ibid. New- 
ton's chroiiol. p. 65, 66, cvC. Jofeph. antiq. 1. viii c. 2. 5. 1. ix. 
c 14. & cont Apion. 1. i. Dion Petav. de docl. temp. 1. ix. c. 
69- Solin. c. 27. Tatian. adv. Grree. 

(BJ We doubt not but the whole learned world will entirely 
concur with us in our notion of the incomparable archbifhop 
Ufher ; and, to (hew our regard to the memory of fo profound 
a chrono:ogcr, we fnaij endeavour to clear up a point, which he 
has left a little confafed. That moil learned prelate fixes the 
foundation of Rome, with rabius Piacr, towards the clofe of 
the feventh, or beginning of tire eighth olympiad 5 and yet he 
will have the year of Rome fix hundred and feven (in which 
Carthage was finally deftroyed) to have preceded the chriitian 
sera an handled and forty -fix years. This kerns to render him a 
little mconfiilent with himfclf ; for an hundred forty-fix years, 
added to fix hundred and feven, makes feven hundred and fifry- 

three 
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It may not be improper to inform readers, that the our 
firft part of this fynopfis depends chiefly upon the authority of 
Juftin and Orofius, compared with Diodorus Siculus, as the 
latter does upon that of Diodorus Siculus and Polybius, in 
conjunction with archbifhop Uiher. The times of the firft 
tranfa&ions of this ftate it is impoflible to determine to any 
tolerable degree of exa&nefs, yet, we hope, our determina- 
tion of them is not very remote from the truth. In afcer- 
taining the years of thofe of a later date, we have paid no re- 
gard to the fentiments of thofe writers who differ from Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Polybius, as being in point of authority 
vaftly inferior to them k . 

k Juftin. Orof. Diodor. Sic. & Polyb. paflim. UfT, annal. vet. 
left, pair Vide etiam Glareani chronol. in Liv. per Radium Af- 
cenfium, Par if. ex off. cin Mich. Vafcofani, 1 543* 

three years, which, he appears to intimate, was the age of Rome 
atthebirthofChrift.Butthisfceminginconfiftency will vanifh, when 
we confider, that he all along follows Fabius Pictor, who placcsthe 
foundation of Rome five years lower than Varro, whom Pliny, So- 
linup, and moft of the Roman authors, follow. This obfervation 
will obv <a'.e all diHiculiiei> that might otherwife occur in fome ma- 
terial points, from comparing archbiftiop (J flier with the generality 
of the Roman chronologers, and thereby prevent confuiion. The 
year of Rome, in which the deft ruction of Carthage happened, 
according to i-abius Picl.o", muft have been the fix hundred arid 
fecond, to which add an hundred and forty-fix, and it corres- 
ponds, as well as t he other, with the chriiHan cera. This is a 
demonitration of the truth of archbifhop U flier's computation 
in this particular; and nothing further can be added to it. We 
think it proper to inform our readers here, that, from the com- 
mencement of the olympiad:, our numbers perfectly agree with 
them, and confequently are not repugnant cither to the Varro- 
nian or Fabian accounts, tho 1 with archbifhop Ulher, we are of 
opinion, that the latter points out of the true epoch of Rome. 
It muft not be forgot, that we were miilaken in the Roman hifto- 
ry, vol. xi. p. 290, & 29 1. when -we made archbilhop Uiher 
to prefer Varro's opinion to that of Fabius ; and yet at the fame 
time obferved. that the archbifhop places the birth of Chrift fe- 
ven hundred and forty-eight years diftant from the foundation of 
Rome, in direcl agreement with Fabius. What led us to that 
miitake, was a pailagein him, wherein he feems to follow V arro; 
but, upon a fecond perufal of that pafiage, we are fully con- 
vinced, that he there only gives us what, he conceived, was 
Pliny's opinion. 

(2) Jac. UvT. annal. par poll, adann. Jul, period. 4^68 p. 87. 
& annal. vet. teft. ad ann. Jul. period. 59&O. p. 87. edit. Lond, 
1650, & 1654. 

End of the Sixteenth Volume. 
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ABaddir and Abaddires at Car- 
thage, whence worfhipped, 634,. 
Abdclmelek the Saracen makes 
peace with Juftinian II. 350, 
& feq, 

Ablavivus, a king of the Thervingi, 
heads them towards Thrace, 14. Out- 
wits and furprifes the Romans, 15. 

— < ■ put to death for treafon, 316.. 

Abraham Halim defeated by the Romans, 

Abundantius the raifer of Eutropius, 125, 
Ungratefully requited by him, izj. Ba* 
niflied, ibid, 

Abydus taken by the Turks, 532, 
Aca, Aco, a famed port in Phcenice, 
561 & », 

Acacius fent againft the Perfians, 321, 
Abandoned by the army, ibid, 

Achaia betrayed to, and ravaged by A- 
laric, 122. 

Achclla, where fituate, .582. 

Acra, Hippo, whence fo called, 578. 

Adda, Addis, its fituation, 575 

Adrian banilhed for not relieving Syra- 
cufe, 401. 

Adrianople blocked up by the Goths, 
18. The battle of, 20. Betrayed to the 
Bulgarians, 411. Befieged by the Scy- 
thians, 476. Preferred by & ftratagem. 

Vol, XVI, 



ibid, Taken by the Turks, 539. Made 
the metropolis of their empire, ibid, 

Adrumentum defcribed, 580. Whence 
fo called, ibid. 

Ad vafmanes defeated by the Romans, 3 24. 
^ i^gidius, the Gaul, marches againft Ri- 
cimer, 271. Succefs againft the Vifigotht* 
,272. Murdered, ibid, a 

/Egimurus, ifland, defcribed, 587 n, 

/Egypt, all the temples of, demoli/hed, 

87, 89. 

/Egyptians converted under Theodolius^ 

88. Subdued by Haumar, 343. 

/Etius governor of Conftantinople's life 
attempted by Coryacfris, 201. His rife 
and character, 213. Sides with the tfurper 
John, Z14. Submits to Placidia, 2 id. 
Succefs againft the Vandals, 217. 

/Eonia, the mother of Aufonius, her 
extraft, 56 n, 

/Efculapius, his temple at Carthage* 
566. Burnt, 631* 

,/Ethufa, ifland, where fituate, 587 n, 

/Etius's treachery to Boniface, 217, 218* 
Succefs againft the Franks, 219. Trea- 
chery to Felix, ibid. To Placidia difco- 
vered, 220. Defeated by the Vandals, 
221. Forgiven and railed by Placidia, 
ibid, Succefs againft the Burgundi, 222. 
Rejects the complaints of the Britains, 234. 
Raifes numerous forces agaiaft Attila, 246. 
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Repulfes him at the kittle of Chalons, 248. 
Alarmed at entering Italy, 2 so. Under- 
mined by Heraclius, 254.. Murdered by 
Valentinian, ibid. 

Irene's favourite, prevents her'' 

marriage with Charles of France, 375. 
Sent againft the Saracens, 394.. Defeated, 
ibid, 

/Etolia feized by Michael Angelus, 508. 

Africa revolts to Arcadius, 122. Re- 
turns to Honorius, 136. Kept locked up 
by Heraclian, 178, iSi, Over-run by the 
barbarian?, 221. . Pcffeffsd by the Van- 
dals, z?,;. Subdued by the Saracens, 345. 
Ravaged by them, 3 an. 

Propria deicribed, 571. 

Agar, where fued, 582. 

Agelmond ch.Gfen king by the'Jepidas, 
36. 

Ajonus heads the Lombards into Ger- 
many, 36. 

Air worfnipped by the Carthaginians, 
632. 

Alabicus put to death for treafon, i85, 
Alsoafeus's noble ftratagem, 476*, 
Aladin's family and empire, 507. 
Alamundunus's impotent threats againft 
the Romans, 104. Commands the Sara- 
' cens againft: them, 307. Repulfed in Sy- 
ria, ibid. 

Alans, where fituate, II. Ally with 
the F.uup.s, ibid. Enter Gaul, 179. Set- 
tle in Spain, 180^ Defeated by Wallia, 
200. Submit to Gonderic, 'bid. Settle 
Upon the Loire, Defeated in Italy, 

272. 

Alaric a Frank general under Thcrde- 
fius; ioi. M.-ilces dreadful havoc* in Sy- 
ria, ii,2. Narrow' y efcapes, 126. Pro- 
moted by Arodius, X50. Invades the Ro- 
man terrironei, ibid. His e>.ua£t and cha- 
racter, ibid. Firft, retirement, 152. Se- 
cond invafion v 153. Ravages Italy, 
ibid. Defeated, i 5 5. Makes p.ace, and 
breaks it, 156. Exorbitant demands on 
Honorius, 166. Strengthened by the bar- 

. barans, 17T. Blocks up Rome, ibid^ 
Raifes the fiege on exorbitant terms, 172. 
R -tires into Hetruria, ibid. Second fiege 
of Rome, 174. Sends more moderate 

, te-rns to the emperor, 176. And to the 
city of Rome, 177. Proclaims Attalus 
th:t.u^h taly, 179. Depofes him, and 
confinTii Koi.orius, 182, Breaks off with 
him, ibid. & f-q Reftores and depofes At- 
talus, 183. Takes the cily of Rome, ibid. 
His death, .'85. Buried in the bottom »f 
a river, ibid. 

.ilca.Vs bravery at the fiege of Maat* 
sivchjerta, 453% 



EX. 

Alexander, the brother of Leo, made^ 

regent of the empire, 408. His cruelty 
•and debauchery, 409. Affront to the king 
of Bulgaria, ibid. Death, ibid. 

Alexius patiiarth'? bafe complaifance to 
Zoe, 443. 

Camnenus. Vide fub Corane- 

nus, 465. 

— -■ — - II. governed by his wicked mo- 
ther, 491, By Andronicus, 492. Strang, 
led by him, 494. 

— Angelus revolts againft his bro- 
ther Ifaac, 499. Cruelty to him, ibid. 
Defeat and flight, 501. 

— prefident under Alexius II. de- 
feated, 492. His wretched character, ibid, 

"—the fon of Ifaac, ftirs up the 

weftern princes in his favour, 500. His 
fuccefs againft Angelus, ibid. & feq, 
Crowned with his father, 502. Murder- 
ed, 503- 

— ftirs up the Turks againft Laf. 

caris, 507. Defeated by him, 508. Im- 
prifonment and death, ibid, 

—«■— Strategopolus fent againft An- 
gelus, 515. Seizes on Constantinople, ibid, 

Alface taken by the Burgundi, 192, 

Alypius vicar of Britain, banilhed by Va- 
3ens, 2, 3. 

Amantius confpires againft Juftin, 303, 
Executed, ibid. 

Ambrofe St. in high efteem with Gra- 
tian, 35. Noble fpeech to the u/urper 
Maxirms, 54. To Theouofius, 83, Bap- 
tizes Valentinian. 93. Panegyric iipon that 
prince, 9 5, Letter tc Eugenius, 96. Re- 
proof of Theodofius's cruelty to the Thef- 
♦alonicans, . 108- Letters to queen Fri- 
tigil, 131. Death, 133, 

Ambuftug's conspiracy, 455. Bravery, 
45 6 - . ' 

Amida taken by the Perfians, 298, 
Piel'tored to the Romans, 299. 

Amidan's brave defence againft the Per- 
sians, 297. Put to the fword, 298* 

Amroianus Marcellinus, a chafm in his 
hiftory, 'io. Writings and character, 24 n, 

Amorium ta';en by the Saracens, 346. 
Retaken from them, 347. Why engra- 
ven upon their fhields, 394. Betrayed and 
razed, ibid. 

Amurat's fuccefs in Europe, 539. Se- 
verity to his fon, 540. 

— — — II. repulfed before Conftantino- 
P^ e > 543 « Frequently defeated by John 
Hunniades, 544. Signal victory over him, 
545. Haughty demands on the emperor, 
ibid, & feq. Death, 546. 

Anac Anax the father of the Anakims, 
588 * * t% Wh«hce fo called, ibid. 
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Anaftes or Diofcurl at Carthage, who, 
637 & 638 ». 

Anaftafia, daughter of VaFens, 24. 

_ wife of Tiberius^ created Au- 

gufta, 323* Affronted by her fon'smini- 
fters, 351. 

Anaftafius crowned emperor, 292. His 
rife and extract, ibid. & feq. Excellent be- 
ginning, 293. Infulted on account of his 
new tax, 295. Acknowledges Theodoric 
in Italy, ibid, Efcape3 being mafiacred, 
a 9 6. Invaded by the Perfians", 297* Makes 
a truce with them, 299. His long wall 
defcribed, Hid. Compliments to Clovis, 
300, Perfecutes the orthodox, ibid. & feq. 
Treachery to Vitalianus, 301. Death and 
character, 302. 

— — — patriarch of Antioch, mafiacred 
by the Jews, 333- 

. - 1. 1 ■ • Phocas'^j- .jninifter, confpires a- 
gainfthim, 334- 'Put to death, ibid, . 

...... ■ the fon of Thomas, put to death, 

386. 

— — — Artemius proclaimed emperor, 
356. Hie excellent character, ibid. For- 
tifies himfelf againft the Saraceni, 357. 
Banifhed by Theodofius, ibid, Refumea 
his claim, 359. Put to death, 360. 

Andragathius, the fuppofed murderer of 
Gratian, 51. Sent to oppofe Theodofits, 
79. Drowns himfelf, 80. 

Andronicus excommunicated and degrad- 
ed, 186. 

— — — Ducas betrayed by Ssmonas, 406. 
Flees to the Saracens, ibid. Dies, 407. 

the fon of Ducas, left under 

guardianfhip, 459. Treachery to Diog, 
Romanus, 462. 

Revolts againft Alexius II. 49 T, 

Declared his guardian, 492. And protector, 
493. Horrid butcheries and impiety, ibid. 
Defeated by William king of Sicily, 494. 
His dreadful end, 495. 

— — — Paleolugus. Vide fub Paleologus, 
468. 

Anglo-Saxons come into England, 54. 

Ann, princefs, confpires againft her bro- 
ther, 485. Forgiven, 486. 

Anna, emprefs, inftigated againft Canta- 
cufenus, 534. Over-reached by his ene- 
mies, ibid. & feq. 

Anna Perenna worfhipped at Carthage, 
632. 

y ^ Annian family, converted to chriftianity, 

Athemius's rife and conful&ip, 159. 
v Excellent government, 172,186. Extract 
and character, 173. Refigns to Pulcheria, 
J95. Succefs againft the Oftrogoths, 270. 
Againft the Hunns, 273. Railed to the 
empire by Ricjmer, 274, His reception a? 
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Rome, ibid. Put to death by Ricimer> 

. Antioch raifes a fedition, 79. Severe pu- 
nifhment, 71 & feq. Dreadful condition, 
73. Pardoned by Theodofius-, 77. Gra- 
titude to Eudpcia, 226. Ruined by ait 
earthquake, 269. Under Juftin, 304* De- 
ftroyed by the Perfians, 310. By an earth- 
quake, 326. Retaken by Burzas, 422* 
By the cruifadors, 482. 

———the noble .portico of, built by 
Ruflnus, 120. 

Antiochus the fophift, betrays Achaia to 
Alaric, 122. 

— — — the governor of Theodofius II. 
174. Degraded, ibid. & feq r - 

Anyfius drives the Moors out of Penta- 
polis, 189. 

Apamea plundered by Cofrhoes, 311.' 
Taken and burnt by him, 321. By Cofrho^g 
II. 3 35 i 

Apocaucus's cruelty to Cantacufemis'i 
mother, 536. 

Apochapfus feizes on Crete, 387. - - 

Apollinarians fuppreffed by Theodofius, 
84. By Arcadius, 133* 

Apollo, his temple and golden ftatue at 
Carthage, 569 k , *- 

Apoltate chriftians deprived from making 
a will, 45> 48. Disfranchifed by Th«o* 
dofius, 90. _ •> ' 

. Aplimar revolts againft Juftinian, -See 
fub Tiberius, 3 521 

Aquilaria in Tune9, where fituate, 5764 

Aquileia taken by Maxentius, 79* «De- 
ftroyed by Attila, 250. 

Aquitania fecond and third given to Val- 
lia, 200. Their fituation, ibid. 

Aquitans invaded by the Vandals, 162. 

Aquiulphus revolts from Theodoric, 263, 

Arabia fubdued by the Saracens, 345. 

Aradus conquered by the Saracens, 345. 

Aratus revolts to the Romans, 304. His 
reception from Narfes, 306, 

Arbazacius countenances the plundering 
of the li'aurians, 158. 

Arbogaftes fent to Theodofius's afliftance, 
45. To inveft Maximus, 80. To put 
Victor to death, 81. Murders Valentinian, 
93. Signal arrogance to him, ibid. Wars 
againft the Franks, 1 00. Defeated by 
Theodofius, 103. Kills himfelf, 104. 

Arbon, where fituate, 28. 

Arboreus, the father of Aufonius, his ex- 
tract, 56 n. 

Arcadia born to Arcadius, 150. Her 
character, buildings, &c. 165. Death, 
233. ^ 

Arcadius, the fon of Theodofius, born, 
35, Proclaimed emperor, 59. Softens the 
penalties againft the marriages of firft cou- 
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fins, 63. Chofeii conful, 67, Clemency 
to the Arians, 82. Has the eaft afilgned 
te him, 106. Under the care of Rufinus, 
116. Proves a weak prince, 119. Mar- 
ries Eudoxia, 120. Swayed by the villain 
Eutropius, 126. Againft Stilicho, 127. 
Law againft the afyla of churches, 13c 
Journey to Ancyra, 131. Acknowledged 
in Afric, 132. Depofes Eutropius, 142. 
Laws againft idolatry, 144. Timorou9 
compliance to Gainas, 146. Interview with 
him, ibid. Severity to the Goths, 148. 
Prefented with the head of Gainas, 150. 
His column and ftatue reared, 154. Death 
ahd ifiue, 164. The fabulous ftory of his 
hft will, 173. 

Ardaburius's fuccefs againft the Perfianr, 
203, 205. Sent into the weft againft John, 
**4« Shipwrecked and taken by him, 215. 
Outwits and takes him, ibid. Becomes fu- 
fpected to Leo, 278. Put to death, ibid* 

Ardihir, Vide Artaxer, 64. 

Argentaria, where fited, 27. 

■ the battle of, ibid, 

Ariadne married' to Zeno, 277. Suf- 
pected of incontinence, tec. 29 r . Married 
to Anaftafius, 292. Jnfulted with him, 
»95- 

Arians fuppreiTed by Theodofius, 44, 
45. Commit freih outrages, 82. Driven 
cut^of the cities, 92.' Supprefled by Juftin, 
304. 

Ariobundus's valour againft the Perfians, 
ft©5. Defeated by Cabades, 298. 

Arifius defeated in Thrace, 297. 

Ariftotle's account of the Carth&ginian 
government, 590. Defects obferved by 
3iim, 604, 605. & n. 

Aries befieged by Geronicius, 186. By 
Conftantius, 187. Surrendered, 188. Re- 
lieved by Egidius, 271. 

Armenia, the end of that kingdom, 230. 
Subdued by the Saracens, 351* Betrayed 
to them, 353. . 

. Armenian legions refufe to fwear to Irene, 
372. Severely punifhed, 373. 

Armorici, who, 179. Short-lived revolt, 
ibid. 

Arnagifelus defeated and killed by Attila, 

Arfaces yields hiu kingdom to the Per- 
fans, 230. 

Arfacius difgraced, 175. 

Artabanus's fuccefs againft the " Ro- 
mans, 321. 

Artaxer fucceeds Sapor in Pevfia, 63. 

Artemius proclaimed emperor, "Vide A- 
iftafius, 292. 

Afan's ill fuccefs in Media, 4^1. 

Alcolus, bilhop, baptises TheodpfiMS, 
40. 
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Afoumes. See Mercury, 627. 

Afpar fent with Placidia into the wefi^ 

214. Takes Aquileia from the rebel John, 

215. Enters Ravenna, and takes him pri- 
foner, ibid. Taken prifoner by the Van- 
dals, 221. Efcapes, and is defeated by 
Attila, 235. Raifes Leo to the throne, 
266. A great favourer of the Arians, 
ibid. Fatal jealoufy of Leo, 278. Put 
to death by him, ibid? 

Afpocaftrum, a Turkifh fort at the mouth 
of the Bofporus, 547. 

Aftarte, conjectures concerning that dei- 
ty, 6»4«. 

Afteria ifland, whence fo called, 589 s, 

Afterius's gigantic remains, 589 n, 

■ — ■ Succefs againft Gonderic, 201. 

Aftorga plundered and maflacred by thj& 
Goths, 267. 

Aftulphus the Lombard feizes Ravenna 
and Pentapolis, 36S, Stripped of them by 
Pepin, ibid. 

Afyla. See churches, 99. 

Ata killed by Vallia, 200. 

Atapacus lays wafte all Phrygia, 491, 

Ataulphus fent for into Sicily, 171, 
Defeated, 175. Joins Alaric, ibid. Raifed 
by Attalus, 177. Made king of the Goths 
in Italy, 186. Betrays Jovianus to Hono- 
rius, 190. Falls out with him, 192. Mar- 
ries Placidia, 193. CeneroTity to her, 
ibid. Flees into Spain, 194. Stabbed to 
death, 395. 

Athanaric invaded by the Hunns, 12. 
Retires into the rocks of Caucalanda, 14. 
Takes refuge with Theodofius, 44. His 
death, ibid. 

Athenodorus, one of Longinus's generals, 
296. Beheaded, ibid. 

Attalus promoted by Honorius, 174.. 
Narrow efcape from Alaric, 175. Made 
prefect of Rome, ibid. Made emperor by 
Alaric, 177. His character and religion, 
ibid. Falls out with Alaric^ 182. De- 
pofed by him, ibid. Reftored, 183. Ad» 
vice to the Goths, 190. Forced to re- 
furre the purple, 194. Taken prifoner, 
198. His mild punifhment, ibid. 

Atticus chofen conful, 131. 

— bifhop of Conftantinople's kind* 

nefs 60 the refuged chriftians, 203. 

Attila the Hunn's advantageous peace 
with Rome, 23 r. Cruelty to theHunnifii 
princes, ibid. Northern conquefis, ib,d. 
In Thrace, &c. 232. Peace with Theo- 
dofius, ibid. Proud demands on him, 233* 
Horrid devaluations in the empire, 234. 
New peace, 235. Falls out with Valen- 
tiniau, ibid. Confpired againft by Theo- 
dofius, 236. Reconciled to him, ibid. 
Powerful army againjfc Valentiniap, 244. 
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High demands on him, 245. Ravages in 
Gaul, 24.6. Repulfed by iEtius, 247. 
Bravery at the battle of Chalons, 248. 
Repafies the Rhine, 249* Enters Italy, 
ibid. Cruelty to the Aquikians, 250. 
Odd retaliia'don fo< the Romr,n pictures, 
ibid. Truce with Rom?, 251. Invades 
Dauphine, 252, Defeated by the Vifigotha, 
ibid. His death, ibid. *> feq. 

Avari at Rome, who, 320. Deprived 
of their penfion by Jaftio, ibid. By'Tibe- 
rius, 324. & feq. Invade the Romans, 
327. Defeated by Prifcus, 328. Stirred 
up by Cofrhoes againft Heradiu-, 339,. 

Auguftus, the"fon of Or-^ftes, why fo 
called, 282. Crowned emperor, ibid. De- 
pofed and refettled by Gdoacer, 284, 285. 

Avitianus's bravery againft the Saracens, 
205. 

Avitus makes peace with the' Goths, 
S25. Made general of the Romans, 261, 
Proclaimed' emperor by Theodoric, 262. 
Depofed, 264. His death, 265. 

Auion taken by Robert Guifcard, 47 1. 

Aurelianus chofen conful, 145* Sacri- 
ficed to Gainas, and b-.nifl»cd, 146. Efcapes 
to Constantinople, ibid, 

Aufe, from whom defcended, 587. 

Aufcnius raifed by Gratian, 3r. Speech 
to him. 36. "Writings and character, 56 n. 

Auftin St. Panegyric on the Roman con- 
fuls, 67. Zeal fcr church afyla, 99. 
Sermon on the deliverance of Conftantino- 
ple, 130: Character of Olytnuius, 170. 
Apology for the deftmSion of Rome, 185. 

Aufurians, who, Wafte Pentapo- 

Hs, ibid. 

Auvergne taken by Euric, 278. 

Aucori'ani, where fituat'!, 160. Ravage 
Egypt, ibid. 

A.xan fultan's offers cf peace rfj'cctcd by 
Romanu?, 462. His lingular geneiofity to 
him, 463. Treaty with Cukumofcs, 464, 
4^5- 

Axieros, what among the Phoenicians, 
637 «. 

Azar, the Saracen, defeated in Cihcia, 
353- 

Azarethes commands the Periians againft 
the Romans, 307. 

Azazene, where fited, 203. Abandon- 
ed by the Romans, 204. 

B 

BAal, conjectures concerning that deity, 
614 & feq. & n. 
■■ fometimes fignifies the true God, 
626. 

Bacurus ferves under Theodofius, IOI. 
Hit charatf^r and gallantry, 102, 
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Batilae of the heathen*, their origin, 
634, 635 Sen. 

Bagrada river, defcribed, 585. 

Bagunda; give a free paffage to Sarus, 
164. 

Baj?.sct*s fwift conquefts in Europe, 540. 
Arrogance to the Greek emperors, ibid. 
Defeats 130,000 chriftians, ^41. Defeat- 
ed by Tamerlane, 543. His difmal end, 

ibid. 

BaUmir king of the Hunns, .12. 

Baldwin faves Edeffa, 482* Sudden dif- 
appearing, ibid. ' 

— — crowned emperor of Conftantin<*- 
ple, 506. Defeat and miferable, end, ibid, 
■— — II. crowned Latin emperor at 
Conftantinople, 5x0, 512. Driven out of 
'*> 5*5- 

Balearic iflands ravaged by the Vandals, 
216. 

Barahanes kills Siroes, and mounts the 
throne, 342. 

Bsrames dethrones Hormifdas, 327. 

Barbas's treachery to Theo&iftus, 39^ 
Tyranny under Michael, 398. .Murdered, 
399. 

Barchme? or Barcan family at Carthage, 

664 «• 

Bardanes't revolt, 577. Eyes put out, 
37*' 

Bardas defeated by the Romans, 415. 

- Phocas's revolt, 424. Puni/fc- 

ment, 425. Proclaimed emperor, ibid. 
Treachery to Sclerus, 434, Death, ibid* 

— -~ Selerus's fuccefs againft the Roils, 

424. Defeats Bardas Phocas, 431. De- 
feated by liim, 43^. Imprifoned by Cof- 
rhoes, ibid. By Phocay, 434. Submits to 
3afiiius, 435. 

Bargus, the infamous betrayer of Ti- 
niafius, 128. Put to death, 129. 

Baionius, a niiftake of, rectified, 62, 

Bafilkae or Bafilius's laws, whence fa 
called, 403, 

Bafilifcus made admiral of Leo's fleet^ 
275. Treachery and defeat, 276. De- 
clared emperor, 283. His extortions and 
herefy, 286. Refigns his crown, 287, 
Death, ' ibid. 

™ the fon of Harmatius, created} 

Csefar, 287. Depofed, ibid. Made bifhop 
of Cizycus, ibid. 

— - — -Tiberius declared emperor, 539^' 
Put to death, ibid. 

Bafilitzas, an infamous favourite of A- 
lexander, 409, 

Bafiiius fent to treat with Alaric, 172. 

a favourite of Michael, created 

Csefar, 399, His extract and character, 
ibid. Over-reaches Birdas, ibid. Kills the 
emperor, 400, Makes two of his fons Cs»- 
fars, 
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fars, 'bid. Defeats the Manichees, ibid. 
Succefs againft the Saracerfs, 401. Builds 
a great number of churches, ibid. His 
death, 402. Wife inftru&ions to his fori, 
ibid. 

Bafilius, an impoftor's treafon and death, 

^.,~»_ an extortioning eunuch, 427. 
Poifons the emperor, 428. Defeated by 
Sclerus, 430. 

— the fon of Romanus, made col- 

Jegue with Remifces, 423. Defeated by 
Scierns, d.30, £: feq. Ill fuccefa againft the 
Bulgarians, 432. Defeats Bardas Phocas, 
434. Wars againft the Bulgarians, 436. 
Cruelty to the.v, ibid. Subdues them, 
437. Againft the Saracens, 438. Death, 
character, 439. 

Bafii, the family of, converted, 85. 

Bafiwnus, ftiipped of hia eftate, 2. 

Baudo-fcnt to Theodofius's afliftance, 45. 

Bau to chofen conf-'l, 67. 

Beggars fupprevTed by Gratian,46. 

Belimer marches to fuccour Rome, 279. 
Defeated by Ricimer, ibid. 

Belifarius defeated by the Perfians, 304. 
Made commander on the Perfian frontiers, 
ibid. Fortifies them, 306. Forced to a- 
bandon them, ibid. Defeats the Perfians, 
306, 307. Appeafes a revolt at Conftan- 
tinople, 309. Sent into Afric, 310. Re 
-called againft the Perfians, 312. Drives a- 
way the Hunns, 316. Diigraced and drip- 
ped, ibid, Cleared and reftored, ibid. 

Beltis. Vide Urania, 619. 

Belus, many deities of that name, 619, 

Beorgor defeated by Ricimer, 272. 

Bergulze, whence furnamed Aicadianopo- 
lis, 154, 155. 

Beilus's fuccefs againft the Perfians, 314. 

Births, two ftrange ones under Theodo- 
fius, 86. 

B'ftiops, privileged by Theodofius, 45, 

Bleda, the Hunn, makes peace with 
Thcodofms, 231. 

Blemmyes, rcpulfed by Marcian, 252. 

Boanas defeated by the Saracens, 343. 

Ecetica reduced by the Hunns, 233. 

Boetius murdered by Valentinian, z 54. 

Bohemond's fuccefs againft Alexius, 472. - 
Narrow efcape, 481. Enters Antioch, 482. 
Made prince cf it, ibid. Wars with Alex- 
ius, 483. Raii'esnew forces in Italy, 4S4. 
Returns ?nd bdieges Dyrrhachium, ibid. 
Makes peace with Alexius, ibid. His death, 
489. 

Bolus, a Perfun fortrefs, betrayed to the 
Romans, 307. 

Bonifac.us, count, repulfes Ataulphus 
from Marfeilles, 192. Highly rewarded by 
PUcidia, 217. Uudeimiaed by 4taus, 



ibid. Defeats and kills Sinex, 218. Invites 
the barbarians into Afric, ibid. Befteged 
by them, 220. Returns to Italy, 221. 
Sent by Placidia againft ./Etius, ibid. Kil- 
led, ibid. 

— — - — made king of Theffaly, 505. 
Bonofus fent againft the revolted Jews, 

333- " 
Bonus, governor or young Conftantius, 

337- 

Books, 120,000 burnt at Conftantinople, 

2g 7 . ^ 

Borifes taken prifoner, 426. 

Bofporans cruelly butchered by Juftinian, 
355. Join with the Chazari againft him, 
ibid. 

Boftra taken by Haumar, 342. 

Boterius murdered at Theflalonica, 107. 

Bourdeaux receives Ataulphus, 192. 

Branas^s fatal ralhnefs and defeat. 474* 

— defeats the Sicilians, 496, Re- 
volts, ibid. Defeated and killed, 497. 

Bretagne, whence fo called, 273. 

Bretania Armorica, three different colo- 
nies fent into, 54. 

Brienne, John de, made guardian of Bald- 
win II, 510, Defeats Azem and Ducas, 
511. His death, ibid. 

•Britain defended by Stilicho, 137. A- 
bandoned by the Romans, 285, 

Briton9 revolt afrefh from the Romans, 
172. Invaded by the Pitts and Scots, 234, 
Settle in Vennes, &c. 273. 

Britons follow Maximus into Gaul, 54. 
Settle in Bretagne, ibid. 

Bru&erians invaded by Eugcnius, 100. 

Bryennius recalled, 455. Quarrels with 
Opfaras, 455. Eyes put out by him, 456. 

— revolt and defeat, 466. Taken 

prifoner, 467, 

Bulgaria, whence fo called, 349, 

Bulgarians defeat Arifius, 227. Invade 
the empire with 100*000 men, v 349« 
Make Peace with it, ibid. Defeat Jufti- 
nian, 352. Ravage quite to Conftantinople, 
356, Aflift Anaftafius, 359. Irruption3 
into the call, 367. Totally defeated, 367. 
Put to flight by Conftantine, 374. Succcfs 
againft Nicephorus, 379. Againft Michael, 
380. Againft Conftantine, 412. Defeated, 
436. Submit to Bafilius, 437. Revolt, 
445. Defeat the Latins, 506, Defeated 
by Andronicus, 531. Make Peace with 
him, ibid, 

Eurgundi join with the Vandals, i52« 
Their Kingdom in Gaul, how tfounded, 192. 
20, coo kil ed by the Huni;s, 222. Settle 
in Savoy, 227. Seize on part of Gaul, 265. 
Burtzas ill requited by Nicephorus, 422, 
Buti.rotuja taken by Guifard, 47c. 
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Buxes defeated fey the Romans, 306. 
Abandons Syria to the Perfians, 310. 

Byrfa, the citadel of Carthage, defcribed, 
566. Whence fo called, 56S. 

Byzatium defcribed, 529. Whence cal- 
led Libyphcenicia, 590 8c n. 

C. 

CAbades invades Armenia, 297. De- 
feats the Romans, 298. Makes a 
truce of 20 years with them, 299. Em- 
bafly to Juftiriian, 303. Wars with him, 
306. His Death 308. 

Cabiri, their worfliip, & c, at Carthage, 
636. 

Caccabe, Carthage, whence fo called, 

565. v 

Cadmus's expedition to Carthage, 558. 

Csecilianus lent to, and promoted by, 
Honorius, 174, & feq. 

Caeranius, the philofopher, tortured to 
death, 4. 

Caefarea razed by Bafilius, 40 1. 

Caefarius fent to judge the Antiochians, 

72. His character, ibid. Severity to them, 

73. Softened 74. Goes to foften Theo- 
dofius towards them, 76. Chofen conful, 

Callinicus, the Heliopclitan's invention 
of fea-fire, 348. 

— — — patriarch of Confhntincple, cau- 
fes Juftinian to be depofed, 351, 352. His 
punilhment, ibid. 

Canaanites retire to Carthage. 55$. 

Candax. and his fubjects fettled in Scythia 
Minor, 253. 

Candia, by whom built, 387. 

Candidianus, confulfliip and command in 
the weft, 214. 

Candidius's writings and character, 29 1 , n. 

Cantacufenus, a wicked tool of Androni- 
cus, 525, 534. Made guardian to young 
John, ibid. Undermined by John the pa- 
triarch, ibid. Profcnbed, 535. Affumes 
the purple, ibid. Marches towards Con- 
stantinople, ibid. Over- reached and at- 
tempted, $36. Enters that metropolis, 537. 
Crowned, 538. Refigns, and turns monk, 
539- 

Canthele, where fituate, 577. 
Capdlas's philological writings, 212, n. 
Capito's, G\eek vernon of Ammianus, 
26, n, 

Capitol forfaken, and left to ruin, 85. 

Caplb, .'.-here fituate, 583. 

Caracia icours the neighbourhood of Con- 
ftantinopie, 548. 

Carbeas, head of the Manichees, flies to 
the Saracens, 396, Defeated by Bafiiius, 
400. * 
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Carcfa, the daughter of Valens,z4. 

Carpis, where fituate, 576. 

Carpodax defeated by Theodofvus, 45. ^ 

Carthage founded, 556. By whom, 558, " 
560. Its various names and etymons, 561. 
Defcribed, 566. Its extent, 569. Old 
ruins, 570. Divifion, 572. Situation, ibid* 
Government, 590, & feq. Senate, 594., & 
». Centumvirate and quinquevirate 597,, 
&feq. Officers, 599, & feq. Laws, 6oz* 
Their defetts, 604. Submits to Arcadius, 
116.. Taken by Sigifwall, 218. By Gc- 
feric, 226. 

Carthagena feized by the Alans, i8o« 
By the Hunns, 233. By the Suevians, 
263. 

^Carthaginians, from whom fprung, 558s 
Their various Names, 565. How populous, 
569. Extent of their dominions, 570, & 
57t,«. Antient Canaanites, 588, & feq. 
Sacrifice noble children to Saturn, 6c2« For- 
bid to learn Greek, ibid. Their religion, 
607. And various deities, 608. Portable 
temples, 635. Language^ 643, & feq. 
Characters and coin, 654, & feq. Arts and 
fciences, 658.' Cuftoms, ibid. Hofpitality,, 
660. Character, 66 r. The genealogy of 
their noble families, 663, & feq. Com- 
merce and military difcipline, 663. Learn- 
ed men, 667, Expert artificers, ibid. 
Writers, ibid. Trade and navigation, 671, 
& feq. Chronology, 674, & feq. 

■ — women proftituted themfelves for 
gain, 641, 

CalTianus, killed by the cruifadors, 482* 
Camodorus publilhes the hiftoria tripartita, 
239, n. 

Caftinus's fuccefs and ill-timed raflmefa 
in Spain, 206. Stirs up John to revolt, 
213. Banimed, 216. 

Cataceles's fuccefs againft Thomas, 386. 

Catada, river, defcribed, 585. 

Catalacunian plains, whether the fame 
with the Mauriaq, 24.7. 
• Catalans hired by the Greek emperors, 
520. Ravage his domhrons, ibid. Invite 
the Turks to join, 521. 

Celer, Anaftafius's general, ravages Ar- 
zauene, 298. 

Cenfor, at Carthage, its power, &c. 60 1» 

Cenforinus befieged and taken prifoner, 
227. 

Ceres, one of the Carthaginian deities, 
627. 

Chabdanus's revenge on Leo^, 415. Oil 
Phocas, ibid. Defeated, 418. 

Chaedrante, an antient name of Carthage, 

5S3. 

Chagan, king of the AVari, invades the 
Romans, 3Z4. Makes a truce and breaks 
it; 337. His arnjy aeitroved by psibieno^, 
3^ 
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318, Cruelty to hifprifoners, ibid. Makes 
peace with Heraclius, 336. Kindnefs to 
Juftinian, 353. fought off by Tiberius, 
ibid. 

Chalcis plundered by Cofrhoes, 311. 

Chaions, the battle of, 247. Number^/ 
the (Vain, 248. 

Chamavians invaded byEugenius, 100. 

Charcedon, the Greek name of Carthage, 
559> 565. *. 

Charles the Great's embaffy to Irene, 375. 
Acknowledged emperor of the weft, 377. 

— — ■ of Aniou, makes peace with Pa- 

leologus, 518. Gets him excommunicated, 
ibid. 

Charms and other witcheries feverely pu- 
nifhed, 3. 

Chartaca, an antient name of Carthage, 
561. 

Chazari, who, 339. 40,000 join Hera- 
clius, ibid. 

Cherfonians, horridly butchered by Jufli- 
nian, 355. Submit to Philippicus, ibid, 

Chefnuts eaten inftead of corn, 181. 

Childeric taken priibner, 245. 

Children, four, eaten by their mothers, 
181. 

Chios taken by the Turks, 474. 

Chriflians mafiacred by Gerontius, 186. 
By the Jews at Alexandria, 296. Barbari- 
ty to Hypatia, 197. Persecuted in Perfia, 
203. Thei;- liberty reftored, 20 c. Maffa- 
cred by the Jews, 333, 3.3 6 . By the Mo- 
hammedans, 359, By the Saracens, 369. 

Chriflian women exempted from ftege- 
p laying, 40. 

Chriftopher bammed and murdered, 374. 

— — — the fon of Rorrnnus, crowned, 
412. His death 413. 

Chronos. ' Vide Saturn, 608. 

Chryfaphus's treachery So Attila, 236. 
Forgiven, ibid. 

Chryfargyrum, abolilhed by Anaffofius, 
a93- Various forts of it, 294. 

Chryfoflom's narrow efcape, 4. Excellent 
homilies to the Antiochians, 71. Dread- 
ful account of th:ir trials and punifhments, 
72, Intercedes fbr them, 74. His Angu- 
lar piety to the r.rifoners, 76, Joyful Speech 
at their being pardoned, 78. Panegyric on 
Eudoxia, 121. Ba.-.ifhed by her, 130. 
Letters to Pcntadia, ibid. Zeal for the 
church- afy la, 143. Saves the lives of th/ee 
great per ion:;, 246. Intrepidity sgainf; the 
Arians, s: t j. i'ar.iihment, 157, EU ma- 
nufcripts burn;., 372. 

Chrylctclia, a n jv; tax, raifed by Anafta- 
fius, 29 -. 

Churches, wh-m fit ft rr-ade fancluaries, 
99, Supp.dTed h\ Iiutropius, 130. Re- 
fiored, ib:d. Refuted by Alaric, 184, 



And by the Goths, ibid. By Honorlus, 195 , ' 
Inlarged fifty paces round, 2op. 

Circumcellae, the antient name of Civitt 
Vecchia, 209, n. 

} ;>Claudian's poem on Eutropius, 127, «, 
On Honorius*s marriage, 137. On Stili- 
cko's exploits, ibid.. On Manlius's conful- 
fhip, 13S. His other writings and charac- 
ter, 207, fty 

Claudicpolis taken by Diogenes, 296. 

CLearchus'ij rife and character, 60. 

Clergy, inlarged by Gratian, 17, By 
Honorius, 133 By Marcian, 259. 

Clitomachus's writings and character, 
669. 

Clodius defeated by -'Etius, 219. 

Clovis defeats Theodoric, 3po. Congra- 
tulated for it by Anaftafius, ibid, and feq. 

Clyppea, where lituate, 577. 

Code of Juftinian, 224, 317. OfTheo- 
dolius, ibid. Gives way to afecond, 318. 

Cceliftis dea. Vide Urania, 615. Her 
temple at Carthage turned into a church, 
J45- 

Coimbra taken by the Suevians, 272. 

Coioffus of Rhodes deftroyed by the Sar»- 
cens, 345. The weight of it, ibid. 

Comet appears under Theodofius, 86. 
Under Conftantine IV, 367, Under Ducai, 
459- 

Ccmmentiolus's fuccefs againft thePer- 
fians, 326. Put to death by Phocas, 330, 
333- 

Comnenus, Ifaac, cholen emperor, 455. 
Defeats Stratonicus, 456. Crowned 457. 
P«efi|ns, 45,8. 

- - Alexius's fjecefs againft the r«- 

bel Rutilius, 465. Sent againft Bryennius, 
466. Stratagem againft him, ibid. A- 
gainft Bafiliacius, 467, Chofen emperor, 
468, Crowned, 469. Does penance, ibid. 
Makes peace with the Turks, 470, March- 
es againft courltGuifcard, 471, His defeat 
and fight, 472. By the Scythians, 474. 
Signal defeat of them, ibid. Second defeat 
and peace with them, 477, Jealoufy of the 
cruifadors, 479. Treachery to them, 482. 
Succefs againft the Turks, 483, Falls out 
with Bohemond, ibid. Makes peace with 
him, 484. And with the Turks, ibid. 
His death and character, 485. 

John, his fon, declared emperor, 

485- Defeats feveral • barbarians, 4S6. 
Reduces feveral provinces, 487. Impious 
attempt upon Antioch, ibid Death, 488. 
Singular character, ibid. £; feq. 

Alexia II. Vide fub Alexius, 

... 
Cunen Meriodoc comes into Britain, 55. 

„ |>i(hop of Claudianoplis's bravery 

againft the Romany 296- Slain, ibid. 

Conjlanti?; 
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" Conftftntia, the widow of Mauritius, 
racked and executed, 332. 

Conftantine III. chofen emperor in Bri- 
tain, 163. Succefs in Gaul, 164. In 
Spain; 16 c. Acknowledged by Honoriu*, 
j 66. Invades Italy, 186. Driven back, 
ibid. Befieged in Aries, 188. Surrenders to 
Conftantius, 189. Beheaded, ibid. 

- IV. the fon of Heraclius, cheated 

C«far, 336. Meets his father's triumph, 
341. Crowned and poifoncd, 344. 

V. the fon of Conftans.II. pro' 

claimed emperor, 347. Why furnamcd 
Pogo^atus, 348. Jealous of his two bro- 
thers, ibid. Makes peace with Mahuvias, 
349. With the Bulgarians, ibid. ^ alls a, 
council, ibid. His death, 350. 

- Vf. Copronymus horn, 359. 
Why fo called, ibid. Proclaimed 360. 
Marries Irene, 364. Crowned, ibid. De- 
pofed by his brother-in-law, ibid. His 
revenge on him, 365. Succefs againft the 
Saracens, ibid. Sc feq. Diverted from his 
purfuitby public calamities, 336. Invaded 
by the Bulgarians, ibid. Perfections a- 
gainft image-worfhippers and friers, 367. 
Defeats the Bulgarians, ibid. Outwit by 
their king, ibid. His death and chasader, 
368. 

— VII. the fon of Leo III. by Irene, 
created his colleeue, 369. Crowned, 370* 
Why furnamed Porphyrogenitus, ibid. Con. 
fpired againft, ibid. Falls out with his mo- 
ther, 371. Confined by her, 372. Re- 
ftored, and deprives her, ibid. Succefs a- 
gainft the Bulgariant, 373. Cruelty to 
Nicephorus and his friends, ibid- To the 
mutinous Armenians, -bid. DivovcesMary, 
and marries T;.eodota, ibid. Noble anfwer 
to Cardames, 374. Put to tight by him, 
ibid. Put to dea,th, ibid. 

— « — — VIII. the fon. of Michael, made 
Caefar, 400. His death, 401 . 

IX. the fon of Leo, born, 404. 

Left under, his uncle's care, 108. Kept un- 
der by Ro.man.us, 413. Refumes his power, 
415 Severity to Romanui's lam.ly, ibid. 
His death, 417. 

.X. the brother of Bafilius, made 

hif collegue,423. Reigns lole emperor, af- 
ter his death, 439. His wicked reign, ibid. 
and i'eq. Death, 440, 

- — XI. Monamachiis, marries Zoe, 
448. Crowned, ibid. Su.cefs ag-inft the 
§aracens, ibid. Againft the. Turks* 452,. 
His death 4^4. 

— , — XII. Ducas chofen Emperor, 458. 
His fatal avarice and death, 459. 

tha fon of Michael, fuffered to 
Wea*the purple robe, 469. 

1*1 — -XII, Paleologus. Vide (ub Pa- 
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leologus, 546, & feq. 

— — Attilius's general, cut off in A- 
fric, 177. 

the fon of Andronicus, his nar- 
row efcape, 407. Leo's timely warning to 
him, ibid. His treafon and death, 410. 

the favourite of Leo, made high 
chamberlain, 407 . Swears the Romans be- 
fore the holy crofs, 411. Po ; foned by Ro- 
manus, 417. His character, ibid. & feq. 

- - the fon of Andronicus Paleologus, 

fent againft his rebellious grandfon, ^27. 
Over-reached and kept prifoner by him, 
528. 

Conftantine's fquare burnt, 297. 

Conftantinople, in danger from the Goths, 
122. Threatened by a fiery flcy, 130. 
Shattered by an earthquake, 150. The 
great church of it burnt, i<;8. In an up- 
roar for want of corn, 181. Surrounded 
with new walls, 193. Burnt by a three 
days fire, 222. Damaged by an earthquake, 
234. By a fix days fire, 27J. City and 
library burnt, 287. In a tumult through 
various factions, 308, 30,000 perfons kH-, 
led in it, 309 Laid wade by a peftilence^ 
and the Hunns, 3^. Befieged by the Sa- 
racens, 348. Surprifed by Juftinian, 354, 
Taken by Theodofius, 357* Brave defence 
againft the Saracens, 358, Damaged by an 
earthquake, 365, Taken and plundered,. 
ibid. Both feas of it frozen, 367. Dama- 
ged by a great fire, 372. And earthquake, 
ibid. Plundered and ravaged, 468. Be- 
fieged by Alexius, 501. Set on fire, 50-2. 
Befieged by the Latins, 504. Taken and 
plundered, ibid. Retaken by the Greeks, 
515. Rebuilt, 517. Befieged by Bajazet, 
541. Relieved 542. Blocked up by Mo- 
hammed II. 547. Befibged, 548. Taken , 
a/.d put to the fword, 554. Becomes the 
metropolis of the Turkifh empire, 555. 

Conflans, the fon of the Briti/h Conftan- 
tine, mnde Caefar, 165. Conquers Spain, 
2.66. Declared Augiiftus, ibid. Drivenout 
or* Spain, 1 So. Chofen conl'ul, 193. Mai- 
lied to Placidia, 199. 

the grandfon. of Heraclius, crowa- 

ed, 345. The difafters of his reign, ibid. 
Promotes Monothelifm, ibid. Lefeated at 
fea, 346. Marches againft the Sdavi, ib>d a 
& ieq. Makes peace With the Saracens, 
ibid. Munieis his brother, ibid. His me- 
lancholy ftate fince, ibid. Succefslefs expe-. 
dition agamft the Lombards, 347. Extor- 
tions and de.ith, ibid. 

Conftantius general of Theodofius, 
fent againft Conftantine, 187. His extract 
and character, it id. Succefs, ib. & igg^ 
Chofen cor.ful, 193. D- feats Athulpiut', 
offers. 194. Raifed to the imp-rial di^ 
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nity by Honorius, 201. His death, 
ibid. 

Conftoftephanus fcnt to intercept Bohe- 
tnond, 483, 

Confulfhip, reckoning by, abolifhed, 310. 
Reftored by Juftin II. ibid. 

Corcyra taken by Manuel, 489. 

Corinth damaged by an earthquake, 304. 

Corybantes among the Phoenicians, who, 
636. 

Cofrhoes invades Syria, 310. Deftroys 
Antioch, ibid. Makes peace with Juftini- 
an, 311. Treachery to him, ibid. Marches 
againft Beliffarius, 312. Repulfcd by him, 
ibid. Before Edeffa, ibid. Ttuce with the 
Romans, 314. Sues for peace, 315, Re- 
news the war, 321, Takes Duras, ibid. 
New truce made and broken, 322, De- 
feated, and breaks his heart, ibid. & 323. 

the fon of Hormifdas, forced to 

depofe his father, 327. Driven from his 
kingdom, ibid. Reftored by Mauritius, ibid. 
Takes up arms againft Phocas, 33 1. Sue- 
cefs and deveftations in Syria, 333. In 
Cappadocia, &c. 335. Egypt and Palefline, 
336. Blafphemous anfwer to Heradius, 
ibid. Defeated by him, 338. Perfecutes 
the chriftians in revenge, 339. Flees to 
Seleucia, 340. Depofed and murdered, 
ibid. 

Coffa, why forfaken by its inhabitants, 
S09, n. 

Coffyra, ifland, defcribed, 586, n, 
Cothon, one of the three parts of Car- 
thage, 567. Its etymon, 568. 

Council, fecend of Constantinople, 45. 
Of Ephefus, 220. Of Chaicedon, 252. 
Tljrd of Constantinople, 349. Second of 
"Nice, 377, 596. Of Clermont decrees the 
holy war, 478. Of Lyons, 518. Of Flo- 
rence unites the Greek and Latin churches, 
545- 

Coufin-eermans forhid to intermarry, 63, 
That law when put into the code, Sid. 

Ciaterus defeated in Ciete, 388. Cruci- 
fied, ibid. 

Crates's kind reception of Cantacuzenus, 
536, 537. Fails out wirh him, 538. 

Crete, whence called Candia, 387. Re- 
ipovei ed by the Romans, 418. 

Criminals rcicafed at the fea ' 1 of Eafter, 
43. Condemned to death, refpited for 
thirty days, 46. 

Crifpus, general of Heradius, his ill fuc- 
itefs againft the Perfjans. 33^. 

Crcefus's treafure found and carried off by 
Heraclius, 33?,. 

Crofs the fi n of life among the Egyp- 
tians, SS. Part of Ciirifi's ciofs carried off 
by the Perhaps, 33c. Keirored and brought 
Ipack to HejiiviiwS; 34c, To Jerui~aIem,34J. 



Crumus's fuccef3 and indignities againft 
Nicephorus, 379. Defeated by Leo, 382, 

Crufade, or holy war, the beginning of, 
478. 

Curtzer's rafhnefs and defeat, 306. 

Curubis, where fituate, 577. 

Cutlumofes's ill fuccefs againft the Ara- 
bians, 4v.'. Revolts againft Tangrolipix, 
464. Makes a treaty with his fon Azan, 
46 c;. Wars againft the Romans, ibid. 
& feq. 

Cynegus fent to proclaim Maximus, 58, 
59. Ordered to fupprefs idolatry, 62. Hii 
death and character, ibid. 

Cyril St. falls out with Oreftes, 197. 

governor of Thrace, taken prifo- 

ner by Vitalianus, 30 1. 

Cyrus's rife and character, 229. 

_ bifhop of Alexandria, faves Egypt 

by a tribute, 343. 

Cyzicus, part of, overturned by an earth, 
quake, 270, 

D. 

DAcia, New, part of, yielded to Theo- 
doric, 289. 
Dagifthenes fent againft Petra, 313, 
Cowardly flight, ibid. 

Dagobert's embaffy to Heraclius, 342. 
Dalmatia deftroyed by the Quadi, 29, 
By the Goths, 122. Made a new empire, 
271. 

Damafcus taken by the Saracens, 343* 

Damian.is defeated and killed, 387. 

Dandalo Henry, his fingular bravery, 5 0I » 

Daphne oppreffed by Proculus, 60. 

Daphnomelus'l defperate attempt on I- 
batzes, 437. Rewarded, 438. 

Daras, where cited, 300. Fortified,/^. 
Taken by Cofrhoes, 321. 

Daidanus, prefedt of Gaul, his motley 
character, 190, & n. 

Darknefs over the Roman empire, io6« 
A dreadful one under Conftantiue IV. 366. 

Delaffenus Conftant. fent into banifli- 
ment, 444.. 

Deleanus chofen chief of the revolted 
Bulgarians, 445. Treachery to Teichome- 
rus, 446. Hi< reward, ibid. 

Delphinus defeated by Baiilius, 434. 

Demetrius, high treafurer to Honorius, 
175. 

Demon or genius of Carthage worfhipped 
the:e, 63 c. 

Ccmophilus, an Arian bifhop, depofed, 

Deng'zic, the Kunn, {lain, 273. 
LVy.erus tortured to death 10S. 

Diana, 
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Dwna her worfhip at Carthage, 619, 

Dido, the time of her coming to Car- 
thage, 558, 560. Whether /he founded 
it, 559, 560. Worfhipped there, 632. 

Didymus driven out of Spain, 165. Put 
to death, 166. 

Die in Dauphine" fubject to the Burgun- 
dians, 265. 

Digefta of Juftinian > when and by whom 
compiled, 318. 

Diocefe, what, 11, 

Diogenes governor of Bithynia, put to 
death, 2. 

Anaftafius's genera], clofely fhut 

tip in Ifauria, 296. Relieved by crook- 
back'd John, ibid. 

--— --— Romanus raifed to the empire, 
460. Succefs againft the Turks , 46 r 4 De- 
feated and taken prifoner, 462. Kindly 
received and releafed by the fultan, ibid. 
defeated by AndronicUs, 463. His mife- 
rable end, ibid. 

Diomedes's writings and chara£ter> 212 n. 

Dionotus, king of Cornwall, fupplies 
Cenon with women, 55. The ftory con- 
futed, ibid. 

Diftagerda, the Roman ftandards, &c. 
releafed from, 340. 

Dobbius, the murderer of Ataulphus, 196. 

Dogs flefh eaten by the Carthaginians, 
658. 

Domeftics forbid to impeach their ma- 
ilers, 134. 

Domitia married to Prifcus, 332; 

Donatifts fupprefled by Gratian, II, 31. 
Favoured by Honorius, 176, 

Dorothea's fuccefs againft the Perfians, 
306. 

Boryphorianus put to death for extor- 
tion, 8. 

Dracontia, ifland, 588 «♦ 

Drepanius Pacatus's panegyric on Theo- 
dofius, 84. 

Ducas John fets his nephew on the 
throne, 463. Governs him, ibid. Taken 
prifoner by Rufeiius, 464. By fultan A- 
zan, ibid. Inveteracy againft Boloniates, 
469. 

— — — Succefs againft the Turks, 474, 
475. Makes peace with Tzachas, 475. 
Defeats him, ibid. 

Murtzuphius's treachery to A- 

lexius III. 503. Proclaimed emperor, ibid. 
Wars with Henry the Latin e -peror, 508. 

Vataces fucceeds Lafcaris, . 509. 

Succeffes againft the Latins, ibid. Allies 
with,Azem, ibid. Ravages Thrace, 512, 
His death, ibid. 

— account of the taking of Conftaa- 

tiraople, 553. 



Duilius's c»lumna roftrata explained, 56*. 

n. 

Duras taken by the Oltrogoths, 2884 
Abandoned by them, ibid, 

Dyrrhachium revolts, 446* Attempted 
by Guifcard, 471. Taken, 472. Relin- 
quifhed by his fon, 473. Opens to young 
Alexius, 501. 

t 

EArthquake under Theodofius, 106. lit 
the eaft under Arcadius, 130, Un* 
der Theodofius, 234. At Antioch, 269. 
At Cyzicus, 270. At Neocaefarea, 297, 
At Ant och* &c. 304. Under Juftjnian, 
315. At Antjoch, 32)6. At Conftanti- 
nople, 364. A dreadful one under Con- 
ftantine IV. 366. Undet Michael Balbuf, 
388. Under Romanes IL 442, 445. Un- 
der Ducas> 459. 

Eafter, the time of, fettled by Gratian, 
47. Criminals teleafed on that feftival, 70* 
Ecdices's treachery and reward, j8jj. 
Edecom hired to aflaffinate Attila, 236, 
Edefia taken by Cpfrhoes lh 335, Nar- 
row efcape from the Saracens, 445. 

Edeffans, their prayer againft AlarijC, 
154. 

Edobicus fuccours Conftantine, 188. Kil* 

Jed by Ecdices, ibid. 

Eleric's ftratagem to find out his trea- 
cherous fubjects, 367, Turns chriftian, 
and abdicates, 368. 

Elias, the Bofporan king, defeats and 
kills Juflinian, 355. 

Elifa, the fame with Dido, 560. The 
reft fee under Dido, 558. 

Ellobicus fenfi to try the Antiochianf, 
72. His feverity to them, 73. Softened 
by fome good cbriftians, 74. 

— — • fucceeds Vigilantius, 176. 

Elpidius preferves Symmachus's writjngs, 
lion. 

Encratites, Manichees, whence fo called, 
47. 

Eoric, the Alan, fettles on the Loire, 

Ephori of Sparta compared with the 
Carthaginian quinquevirate, 597. 

Ephtolites, who, and where fited > 59. 
Befiege Edeffa, ibid. 

Epirus plundered by the Gauls, S26, 
Seized on by Michael Angelus, 508. 

Equifo taken prifoner by the Goths, 20. 
Efcapes and is flaia, 2 J 4 

Erigenes, a copier of Macrobius, 21 1 ft, 

Ermenric invaded by the Hunns, 12. 
Kills himfeif, ibid. 

Ermeric king of the Smmans in Spaip, 

Z s 2 ' iU, 
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180. Vain attempt on Galicia, 181. Dri- 
ven out by Gonderic, 201. Hi$ treaty 
wirh the Galicians, 224. 

"Erna and his Hunns fettle in Scythia 
Minor, 253. 

Eububezer facceeds Mohammed, 342. 
His conquefts and death, ibid. 8cc. 

Eucherus, the fon of Stilicho, bom, 118. 
Vain threats againft chriftianity, 168. Put 
to death, 169. 

Eudocia's extract and character, 202. 
Marriage with Theodofius, ibid. & feq. 
Excellent poems, ibid. & « Declared Au- 
gufta, 214. Journey and largefTes to Je- 
xufalem, 226. Retirement, 228. Death, 
building*, &c. ibid. & feq. 

— — — Eadoxia's daughter, carried pri- 
foner, 259. Married to Hunneric, ibid, 
& 272. 

. — — — the wife of Heraclius, crowned, 
335. Her delivery and death, ibid, 

. . . ■ ■ widow of Ducas, made regent, 
459. Invaded by the Turks, ibid. Forced 
to marry, 460. Depofed and confined, 463, 

Eudoxia married to Arcadius. her extract, 
&c. 120. Imperious and wicked fway, 
145, Affumes mafculine titles, 150. Gets 
St. Chryfoftom banifhed, 157. Dies in 
child- bed, ibid. ^ 

■ 1 in Licinia betrothed to Valentinian 
III. 215. Married to him, 223. Forced 
"to marry Maximus, 258. Hatches hit 
death, ibid. & feq.' Carried away captive, 
259. Sent back to Leo, 271. 

Eugenius created emperor by Arbogaftes, 
95. Proud embaiTy to Theodofius, 98. 
Succefs againft the Franks, xoo. Re- 
ftores paganifm, ibid, Defeated, 102. Put 
to death, 103. 

■ - the father ef Themiftius, bis 
writings and character, 112 n. 

- „ ■■ - defeats the Scenites in Syria, 
397* 

Eunapius's writings and character, 11 $n. 
■ Eunomians fuppreffed by Gratian, 31. 
By Theodofius, 45, 

Eunuchs, excluded from being patricians, 
233. 

Eupherri.1, Marcian's daughter, married 

to Anthemius, 244. 

Euphemius's facrilege, 389. Treafon, 
ibid. 1 Death, ibid. 

Euphrafius kil'ed by an earthquake, 304. 

Ei;phroi"yna forced out of a monaftery by 
Balbus, 3S3. Sent rack by his fon, 390. 

Euric murders his brother, and mounts 
the Gothifh rhrone. 273. Seizes fume pro- 
vinces in 'J0j.1l, 278. Mukes peace, 2S1. 

Eufebius brother-in-law to Conltantius, 
fined and banifhed, 2. 
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— high chamberlain to Honorius, 
i>5. 

the author of Gainas's war, his 

poem loft, 213 tt. 

Euftatius his writings and character, 292 if, 

archbi/hop, his learned comment 

upon Homer, 49 t, 

Euthymius abfolves the emperor of hu 
unlawful marriage, 405. 

Eutropius's writings and character, 25 n. 

'. - fent to confult the hermit John, 

98. High fway with Arcadius, 120 En- 
vied by Rufinus, 121. Succeeds him, 124, 
His extract and fad character, 12<;. Envy 
againft Stilicho, 126. Treachery to Abun- 
dantius, 127. To Timafius, 128, To 
Barbus, 129. Stirs up Gildo to revolt, 131. 
His griping confulfhip, 137. Difowned by 
Honorius, ibid. Undermined by Gainas, 
141. & feq. Degraded and depefed, 142. 
Protsfted by St. Chryfoftom, 143. Ba- 
nifhed, ibid. 144. Beheaded, ibid, 

Eutychians fuppreffed by Marcian, 259. 
Raife a tumult in Alexandria, 266. And 
a maffacre at Conftantinople, 300, 301, 

Euxine fea frozen 20 days, 152, 

Exilar&tus, duke of Naples, murdered, 
362. 

F 

FAbia Eudocia. Vide fub Eudocia, 335, 
Faction, blue, at Conftantinople, beatea 
by the green, 297. 

Faramond, whether he had any fway 
over the Franks, 199. His extract, ibid, 
Farnobius^s petition to fettle in the Ro- 
man territories rejected, 14. Defeats fome 
of their legions, 17, 

Felix a famed rhetorician, 212 n. 

murdered by the foldiers, 219. 

Feftus Pomp, made proconful of Afia, 2. 
His cruelties there, 3. 

Fire worfhipped by the Carthiginians, 
632. 

Fifties, a firanee kind of, caught, 277. 

Flacilla, the wife of Theodofius, her ex- 
tract and char icter, 34. Death, &c. 67, 

■■ ■ ■ daughter of Arcadius, born, 134. 

Flavianus, bifhop, fent to intercede for 
the Antiochians, 76. Excellent fpeech to 
Theodofius, 77. Succeeds in his fuit, ibid, 

guaids the Alps againft Theo- 
dofius, 10 1 Killed, ibid. 

Flefh, human, fold publicly, during the 
famine, 18 1. 

Florence relieved by Stilicho, 161. 

Franks defeated by Maximus, 81. Ra- 
vage Gaui, 191. Peimitttd to fettle in it, 
192, Embrace, chriftianity, ibid, 'Allow- 
ed 
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ed to fettle in Hungaria, 199. Defeated by 
Attila, 245« Wafte Germany, 255. Set- 
tic along the Rhine, 273. 

Fravitus's fidelity to the Romans, 14.9. 
Confulfliip, 152. Repulfes the Hunns, 
ibid: 

Frederic, the Vifigoth, (lain, 272* 

Barbarofia betrayed by Ifaac An- 

gelus, 497. Invades his territories, 498. 
Anfwer to his embaffadors, ibid. 

French afiift Alexius III. 501. Befiege 
and' take Conftantinople, 504. 

Friday Good, criminals releafed on, 65. 

Frigerid defeats the Romans, 17. 

Frigidum, river, where, 101. The bat- 
tle of, ibid. 

Fritigern leads the Goths into Thrace, 
14. Falls foul on the Romans, 15. De* 
feated by Sebaftian, 19. Amufes Valens, 
20. 

Fritigil converted to chriftianity, 

Froft, a terrible and long one in the 
eaft, 367. 

Frumarius waftes Lufitania, 269. 

Fulgentius Planciades, an ignorant and 
stifling author, 212 «. 

G 

GAinas, a Gaulifh general, lot. Af- 
fafwates Rufinus, 124. Stirs up a 
revolt againft Utropius, 140. Marches a- 
gainft Conftantinople, 145. Arrogant de- 
mands granted, 146. Thofe in favour of 
the Arians refufed, 147. His defign on 
Conftantinople defeated, 148. Driven out 
of Thrace, 149. Repulfed by Fravitus, 
ibid. His death, ibid. 
Galata, iiland, 588 n. 
Galicia feized by the Vandals, 180. 
Ravaged by the Goths, 267. 

'Galla the daughter of Valenti- 

nian married to Theodofius, 69. 

— - — Placidia born, 69. Dies in child- 
bed, 95, 

— the wife of Dardanius, 191 ». 

Gamaliel, the laft patriarch of the 
Jews, depofed, 198. 

Garamantes, who, 673. Trade with the 
Carthagin ans, ibid. 

Gafcony invaded by the Vandals, 162, 

Gaul haraffed by the Vandals, 161. By 
Attila, 246. Erected into feveral king- 
doms, 285. 

Gautier marches on the cruifade, 479. 
Defeated by the Hungarians, ibid. 

Gaza, the temple of, by whom defray- 
ed, 62. 

the famed church of, built by 

Eudoxia, 121. 
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Generides made general of Rhcstia, 176. 
His character, ibid. 

Cenius. Vide Demon, 635. 

Genoefe fettled in Conftantinople; 517. 
Removed to Galatea, ibid. Seize on fe- 
veral iflands, 538. 

Genferic, king of the Vandals, his cha- 
racter, 218. Aflifts Bonifacius in Afric, 
ibid. Falls out with him, 220. Makes 
peace with the Romans, 222. Surprifes 
Carthage, 226. Succefs in Sicily, ibid* 
Outwits Theodofius, 229. Invited by'Eu- 
doxia againft Maximus, 258. Plunders 
Rome, ibid. Defeated at fea, 264. 'De- 
feats the Romans before Alicant, 269. 
Makes peace with them, ibid. Breaks it, 
27 1 . & feq. High demands on Leo', ibid. 
Jn favour of Olybrius, 274. Refentmerit 
at his refufal, ibid. & feq. Outwits and 
defeats the Romans, 275. Makes peace 
with Zeno, 283. Succeeded by Huneric, 
288. 

Geiidae, the fame with the Lombards 
and Franks, 36. Kill one another in the 
dark, 247. Join the Avari, 327. 

Germanus forced to command the mu- 
tinous Romans, 325. Totally defeats the 
Perfians, 326. Defeated by Narfes, 331. 
His death, ibid. 

Gerontius betrays the ftreights of Ther- 
mopylae to the Goths, 122. 

fent into Spain, 165. Guards 

the Pyrenees, 166. Sets up Maximus in 
Spain, 179. Succefs againft Conftantine, 
186. Defperate end, 187. 

Getie, their terrible inroads into Illy- 
ricum, &c. 301, 

Gildo revolts from Honorius, 131. His 
rife and character, 132. Defeated and ta- 
ken, 135. Hangs himfelf, 136. His huge 
eftate confifcated, ibid % 

Gladiators forbid by Honorius, ^57. 

Glycerius takes the imperial diadem, 
28c. Depofed by Nepos, and made arch- 
bifhop, 281. Receives him in his flight, 
282. 

Godfrey's hoftile march againft Con- 
ftantinople, 479. Treaty with Alexius, 
4S0. 

Gonderic, king of the Vandals, invades 
Gaul, 162. And Spain, 180. Driven out 
of iiifcay, 201. 

Gondiac defeated by ^Egidius, 271. 

Gondibal fuprorts GJycerius in his ufur- 
pati>n, ?.8o 

Gondrcavius, king of the Burgundians in 
Gaul 192. Defeated by the Hunns, 222. 

Gongylas Conftant. defeated by the Sa«c 
racsns, 416. 

Gothi driven out by the Hunns, ia, 
200,009 
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200,000 fettlte in Thrace, ibid, A num- 
ber of them encamp about Adrianople, 14. 
Provoked to revolt, ibid. Their fuccefs in 
it, 16. Plunder the fuburbs of Conftanti- 
hople, 18. Repulfed before Adrianople* 
29. Cruelties in Thrace, &c. ibid. De- 
ftroyed in Afia, 30. Defeated by Theo* 
dofius, 38* Make peace with Rome, 40* 
Break it, 42. Defeated by Theodofius, 
ibid* 8c 45. Settled in Thrace 4 and Mo£- 
fia, 47. Tranfplanted from Pannonia in- 
to Thrace, 117. Settled in Spain, 218. 
In Aquitaine, ibid. &c feq. Defeated before 
Narbonne, 223. By iEtius, 224, How 
divided and fettled, 248. Their treache- 
ry to the Spanilh cities, 263, Ravage Lu- 
iitania, 277. Strive to revenge Afpar's 
death, 279* Make war againft both em- 
pires, 280. 

Grata, the daughter of Valentinian, turns 
jlun, 95. 

Gratian confirms his brother's election, 8« 
Pivides the empire with him, ibid. Injuftice 
to Theodofius, 9. Remits his father's dues, 
10. Some of his laws, 11. In favour of 
the clergy, 17. Goes (0 fuccour Valens, 
27. Courage and fuccefs againft the Ger- 
mans, ibid. Haftens to fave Conftantino- 
ple, 29. Recalls the orthodox, 3 1. Laws 
againft heretics, ibid. Divides the empire 
with Theodofius, 32. Goes into Gaul, 35. 
Into lllyricum, 4.0. Makes peace with 
the Goths, ibid. Succefs againft the bar- 
barians, 45. Some excellent laws of his, 
46, 48. Marches againft Maximus, 50* 
Abandoned by his troops, ibid. Put to 
death, ibid. Interred at Milan, 52. His 
excellent character, ibid. Refufes the title 
of pontifex maximus, ibid. 

the fon of Theodofius, 35. 

Greek forbid by the Carthaginians, 602, 
603 & n. 

Greeks invade the eaftern empire, 
121. Allowed a church at Constanti- 
nople, 147- Maffacred and burnt in it, 
148. Ravage Italy, 152. Take and de- 
ftroy Rome, 183. Ravage Gaul, 18S. 
Invite the Bulgarians againft the Romans, 
506. Submit to the pope, 518. Shake 
him off, 519. 

Gregory bifhop of Antioch, quells the 
mutinous Romans, 326. 

~ pope, his flattering letter to 
Phocas, 330, & feq. 

— ■1 " prefect of Afric, defeated, 345. 

-. - II. pope, ftirs up the Vene- 
tians, 361. Attempted by Leo, ibid. Let- 
ter to the Lombards, &c ibid. "Whether 
he affumed the fupreme power, 362. 

— — — Michael's general, defeated and 
killed, 386. 



Greuthongi invaded by the Hunni, H, 

Defeated by Theodofius, 68. 
Grimould defeats Couftans II. 347, 
Grotius's account of the Gepidae, 3^ 

37' 

Gryllus, a wicked tool of* Michael, 397^ 

Gubafos goes over to the Perfians, 311. 
Treacheroufly attempted by Cofrhoes, 313! 
Goes back to the Romans, ibid* Takes 
Petra, 314. Treacheroufly murdered by 
the Romans, 315* 

Guifcard, Robert, his extract and cha- 
racter, 470. Preparations againft Alexius 
Commenus, ibid% Succefs againft him, 472* 
Againft the emperor Henry, 473. His 
death, ibid. 

Roger, relinquiflies his father'3 

cortquefts, 473. 

Gurgenes, king of Iberia, invaded by 
the Perfians, 304, 

Gyzacum taken and burnt by Heraclius,. 
33*. 

H 

HAdrumentum. Vide Adrumentuftij 
580. 

Hali murdered by Mahuvias, 346. 

Haly, a private friend to the chriftianSj 
5S u 552. 

Hamilcar wor/hipped at Carthage, 6^j« 
His effigy and name on their coins, 657, 

Hammam Leef, a hot water, defcribed, 
586 a. 

Hannibal's fmart rebuke to Antiochus^ 
662 «. Writings, 667. 

_ h\ s tower, where fited, 582* 

Hanno's unmeafurable arrogance, 6624 
Writings and navigation, 66S* Tames the 
firft lion, 670 », 

Harmatius betrays Bafilifcus, 286, Pro" 
moted by Zeno, 287. Murdered by him, 
ibid. 

Haumar, the Saracen, his conquefts id 
Arabia, 342, Succefs againft Heraclius, 
343. Other conquefts, 344. Begins a 
temple at Jerufalem, 345. Subdues Afric, 
ibid. Perlecutes the chriftians, 359. 

Helio fent with the purple to Valentine, 
216. 

Heliocrates's moderation toStilicho, 169. 
Narrow efc. pe, ibid. 

Helpidius put to death by Phocas, 332* 
334- 

revolt and defeat, 371. 

Hemeric's ciutity to his wife, 245* 
Stirs up Attiia againft her father, ibid. 

Henry, fucceeds to Baldwin, 508. Ware 
againft the Greek emperors, ibid. Death, 
ibid. 
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Heraclea burnt by the Perfians, jzu By 
Michael, 387, 

Heraclianus defeats the Romans in Afric, 
178. His confulfliip erazed for revolting, 
191, His great fleet, ibid. Defeat and 
death, ibid. 

Heraclius's treachery to iEtius, 254, 
Death, 256. 

— the Edeffan, his fuccefs in Libya, 
275, Forced to retire, 276, Confpires a- 
gainft Phocas, 334, 

———-the fon of the former, declared 
emperor, 334, Puts him to death, ibid. 
Crowned, 335, Marries his brother's daugh- 
ter, 336, r reparations againft Cofihoes, ibid. 
Succefs againft him, 337, Rekafes 50,000 
Perfian prifoners, 338. Gains feveral victo- 
ries, 34c, Waftes Lazica, and raifes it, 
339, Deftroys the Perfian dominions, 340, 
Returns in triumph, 341. Thankful jour- 
ney to Jcrufalem, ibid. Receives embifTies 
far and near at Edeffa, 342. Turns Mono- 
thelite, ibid. Invaded by the Saracenr, 
ibid. Retires to Conftantinople, 343. Per- 
fecutes the orthodox, and neglects the Mo- 
hammedans, 344, His death, ibid % 

the brother of Conftantine III. 

disfigured by him, 348. 

—brother of Tiberius, defeats the 

Saracens in Syria, 353, In Cilicia, ibid. 
Put to death by Juftinian, 354, 

Hercules wormipped at Carthage, &c. 628, 
Forty- five heroes of that name, 629, & «, 

Herebus worftiipped at Carthage, 631. 

Heretics fupprefied by Gratian, II, 36. 
By Theodofius, 43, 63, 84, 90, By Arca- 
dius, 126, By Honorius, 170. By Leo, 
279, 

Hermits leave their cells to intercede for 
the Antiochians, 74, 

Hermogenes concludes a peace with the 
Perfians, 308. 

Herfafeized byMundon, 299, 

Heruli fettled in Thrace, 300, 

Hefperus, the fon of Aufonius, his pro- 
motion, &c, 57, n. 

Hilarius, a magician, burnt, 3, 

Hilderic, king of the Hunns, 259. 

Himerus, Leo's general, defeated, 407. 

Himilico'sjournal, 668, 

Hippo in Afric , dcfciibed, 578, Taken 
by Sigifvutt, 218, Befieged by the barba- 
jians, 22c. Taken and deftroyed, 221, 

Hippodrome at Conftantinople, burnt by 
the mob, 297. 

Hipponiti?, the lake of, defcribed, 584, 

Hittites fettle in Africa, 655, & n. 

Homer's works burnt at Conftantinople, 
*8 7 . 

Honoria, the daughter of Placidia, taken 
with her at Conftantijiopls, 206. 
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— fifter to Valefitirtian, her incon- 
tinence and treafon, 222. Demanded in 
marriage by Attila, 245. 

Honorius, whether the father of Theb- 
dofius, 33. 

the fon of Theodofius, born, 64, 

Chofen conful, 68. Declared Auguffus, 99. 
Sent for, and proclaimed emperor of the 
weft, 105, 106. Under the guardianihip of 
Stilicho, 116. Comes to the empire very 
young, 119. Stripped of Africa, 132. 
Complains to Arcadiuv, ibid. Recovers it, 
J 35. Laws againft falfe informers, 136, 
Marries Maria, 137. Demolifhes the hea- 
then temples, 144. Retires to Ravenna, 
154. Triumphant entry into Rome, 157. 
Fixes his feat at Ravenna^ 159. Acknow- 
ledges Conftantine his collegue, 166. Mar- 
ries Thermantia, 168. Laws againft heretics, 
170. Provokes Alaric to invade him, 174. 
His troops intercepted, andcutofjf; I75, 
Rejects Alaric's new propofals, 176. His 
offers to Attalus rejected, 178. Supported 
by Theodofius, ibid. By Heraclianus, 179. 
Agrees with Alaric, 182. Falls out with 
him, ibid. Breach of Faith to Conftantine, 
189. Proves irreconcilable to Ataulphus,, 
194. Confirms the churches afyla, 195. 
Enters Rome in triumph, 199, Makes 
Conftantius his collegue, 201. Attempts 
the recovery of Spain, 205. Falls out 
with Placida, 206. His death, ibid. 

Hormifdas fucceffor of Cofrhoes, defeat- 
ed by the Romans, 323. Sues for peace 
and breaks it, 325. Defeated byPnilippi- 
cus, ibid. Dethroned and impriforted by 
Baramas, 327. His proud behaviour and 
miserable end, ibid. 

the laft king of the Perfians, 342. 

Hugh, prince, fent prifoner to Conftanti- 
nople, 478, 479. Succefs againft the Turks, 
481. v Shameful return into France, 482. 

Humar's ill fuccefs in Thrace, 359. Be- 
fore Conftantinople, ibid. 

Huneric makes Peace with Zeno, 288. 

Hunniades, John's, fundry victories over 
the Turks, 544, Defeated at Varna, 
545- 

Hunns, their firft fally, 11. Ally with 
the Alans, ibid. Invade the Goths, 12. 
Jncurfions into the eaftcrn empire, I21. 
Ravage Thrace, &c. 158. Cut qff by the 
Roman 1 ;, 174. Invited by the ufurper John, 
21?,, 214. Difrmfftd by him, 216. Driv- 
en out of Thrace, 217. AfJift the Romans 
againft the Goths, 223. Re-enter Thrace, 
230. Defeated before Orleans, 247. The 
end of their kingdom, 252. Defeated in, 
Da- is, 273. Dreadful Inroads to I! iyricum. 
310. Ravages about Conftantinople, 315^ 
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Pot to flight by old BelilTarius, ibid. De- 
feated by John Comagene, 486. 

Hydroparaftata, a fet of Manichees fo 
called, 47. 

Hypatia's excellent character, 187* Mur- 
dered by his chriftians, ibid. 
Hypatius fined and baniftied, 2. 

— - ■■■ Anaftafius's general, defeated by 

the Perfians, 298. Defeated and taken by 
Vitalianus, 301. Releafed, ibid. Forced 
te revolt, 309. Defeated and put to death, 
ibid* 
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JAcob*s ftony pillar worihipped by the 
Canaanites, 634. 
Jathanites aflifts Alex. Angelus, 507, 
Defeated and killed by Lafciris, ibid, 

Iboreus heads the Lombards into . Ger- 
many, 36, 

Ibrions, who, and where fited, 246, 
Icarus's fevere prQconfullhip, 60. Cru- 
elty to the poor, 6 1 . 

Iconium takep by the Turks, 461, 
lconoclafts, who, 361. Raife a revolt in 
the empire, ibid. The reft fee under ima- 
ges, tbid, & feq. 

Idatius's writings and character, 260, tt, 

bifhop, taken prifoner, 269. 

Idolatry forbid hy Theodofiu*, 61, 89. 
By Arcadius, 144, Whether revived du- 
ring the fiege of Rome, 171. Through the 
whole empire, 223. 

Jeronvt, his account of theGothifh cruel- 
lies, &c. 29, 

Jerufalem plundered by the Ifaurians, 
358. Taken by the Perfians, 336, Hard 
fate of the chriftians taken prifoners in it, 
ibid. Taken by Haumar, 344, & feq, 

Jews, forbid to buy chriftian (lave 5 , 6.3. 
Privileged by Arcadius, 133. Maffacrethe 
chriftians at Alexandria, 196, Expelled by 
St. Cyril, 197. Mafiacre them at Antioch, 
333. Forbid to come within three miles of 
Jerufalem, 341, 

Ignatius, patriarch, his zeal, 398. De- 
pofed and imprifoned, ibid. 

libel-Had- Deffa, a fait Mountain, defcri- 
bed, 516. 

Illus fent againft Zen^, 2S6. Revolts, 
ibid. Joins with Leontius, 289. Put to 
death, 290. 

Illyricum, fadly ravaged by the Goths, 29 , 
30. How divided, 32. Ravaged by the 
Hunns, 158. The frontiers of, fortified, 
390. The weftern part yielded to Tbeo- 
dofius, 223. Its ex'ent, 224. Repeopled 
by barbarian nations, 253. Ravaged by the 
f^nns, 310. 

images deftroyed at Conftantinople, 36c. 



By Leo, 362. By Conftantine IV, 366* 
By Leo III. 369, By Leo X. 382. Allowed 
by the fecond council of Nice, 396. 

Informers fupprefted by Theodofius, 41. 
By Gratian, 48. By Annaftatius, 294. 

Innocent, pope, fent to treat with AU- 
r"ic, j 76. 

Inftitutes of Juftinian. 318. 

John, a pious hermit, his anfwer to The- 
odofius, 98. 

Arcadius' s fecretary, delivered up 

to Gainas, 146, Efcapes to Constantinople, 
ibid. 

— HonorioVs fecretary, fent to treat 

withAlaric, 171, 172^ Aflumes the pur- 
ple, 212, 213. Taken and beheaded, 215, 
216. 

■■■ ■■ a deacon put to death, 228. 

— — — two hiftorians of that name, 
*4 J > »• 

admiral under Bafilius, his bravery 

and death, 275, 276. 

general of Zeno, his fuccefs a- 

gainft Leontius, 289. 

the Scythian and the crookback- 

ed, their bravery againft the Ifaurians, 295. 
Againft the Saracens, 354. 

the deacon, made admiral, 357. 

Killed for his feverity, ibid, 

John Zimifces. Vide Zimifces, 421. 

Comnagen. Vide fub Comnagen, 

485. 

Jofeph's treachery to Nicephorus, 419. 
Outwitied by him, ibid. & feq. Banimed, 
420. Refutes to fubmit to the pope, 518. 
Banilhed, ibid. 

Javinus takes the Imperial dignity, 189. 
His extract and character, ibid. Falls out 
with Ataulphus, 190. Put to death, ibid. 

Jovius made prime minifter to Honoriui, 
I75. Interview with Alaric, 176. Swears 
perpetual war againft him, 177. Sent to 
treat with Attalus, 178. Treachery to 
Honorius, ibid. 8c feq. 

Irene converted, and married f Conftan- 
tius, 364.. Difgraced for her devotion to 
images, 370, Takes the reins during her 
fon's minority, ibid. Allies him with 
Charles of Trance, ibid. Breaks off, and 
marries him to Maria, 371. Stripped of her 
power, ibid. Recalled, 172. Undermine* 
her fon, 374. Caufes him to be murdered, 
ibid. Enters Conftantinople in triumph, 
375. Her popularity, 375,^/i. Courted by 
Charles the Great, ibid. Depofed and con- 
fined, 376. Her death, ibid. 

- encourages Alexius to regain the 

empire, 500. 

liaac Comnenus feize* upon Cyprus, 494* 
His crue.ties there, ibid. Defeats Angeius's 
fleet, 496. 

• Agne^ 
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.. i ' ■ Angelus*s narrow efcape, 49 5. 
Proclaimed emperor, ibid. Seventy toAn- 
dronicus, ibid, Succefles in Sicily, 496. 
Vain attempt on Cyprus, ibid. Treachery 
to Fred. Barbarofia, 497. Forced to fub- 
mit to him, 498. Defeated by the Scythi- 
ans, 499. His eyes put out, and flung into 
a prifon, ibid. Releafed and reftored, 502. 
His death, 503. 

Ifaurians ravage feveral provinces, 158. 
Banifhed out of Conftantinople, 294. Re- 
volt, ibid. Defeated, 295. Maintain the 
war fix years, 296. Forfake their country, 
ibid, 

Ifdegeftes, king of Perfia, perfecutes the 
chriftians, 139 Whether left guardian of 
Arcadius's children, 173. 

Hhmael outwitted by Manuel, 393. Fu- 
ry againft Theophilus, 394. 

Itaca, the antient name of Utica, 573. 

Italy ravaged by the Goths, 153. Freed 
from them, 156. Invaded by RadagaifuS, 
160. Subdued by Odoacer, 285. By Theo- 
doric, 290. By the Lombards, 320. 

Julian, the fon of Conftantine, befieged, 
188. Beheaded, 189. 

Juno woifhipped at Carthage, 6 18. 

Jupiter worlnipped at Carthage, 619. 
Whence fo named, 62o> ft, 

Jufta, turns nun, 95. 

Juftin the emperor, proclaimed, 302. 
His rife and character, ibid, & feq. Con- 
fpired againft 303. Rejects Cabades's pro- 
pofals in favour of Cofrhoes, 304. Edict a- 
gainft the Arians, ibid. Death and cha- 
racter, 305. Piety to the deftroyed cities, 
3°4> 3°5- 

- nephew of Juftinian, proclaimed, 
319. Incenfed againft the Ava;i, 320. 
Cruelty to his kiniman Juftin, ibid. Tukes 
the Perfarmenians under his protection, ibid. 
Runs mad, 321, Death and character, 323. 

Juftina's great fway over Valentinian II. 
60. Favours the Anans, ibid, Perfecutes 
the orthodox, 67. Her death, 82. 

Juftinian's code compiled and publifhed, 
224. 

— — chofen conful, 303. Copartner 
with Juftin, 305. Succeeds him, ibid, 
-His propofals of peace rejected by the Pir- 
fians, 307. Stratagem againft them, 308. 
Concludes a peace with them, ibid. In- 
fulted at Conftantinople, 309. Fatal jea 
loufy of Beliffarius, 310. Frefh peace with 
Perfia, 311. Truce, 314. Confpired a- 
gainft, 316. His death and charcter, 317. 
Code, Sec. ibid. & feq. 

the kinfman of Juftin, his fuc- 

cefs againft the Perfians, 322. Difgraced, 
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I', chofen emperor; 350, )\l 
Vol. XVI, 



fuccefs againft the Bulgarians, ibid. Breaks 
the peace with the Saracens, ibid. Defeat- 
ed by them, 3^1. Cruel revenge on the 
Sclavi, ibid, Eufies hirr,fe!f with building, 
ibid. His maffacre of the Conftantinopoli- 
tans prevented, ibid. Depofed, 352, De- 
faced and baniihed, ibid. Flees to the 
Chazari, 353. To the Bulgarians, 354. 
An inftance of his unforgiving temper, ibid. 
Reftored to his crown, ibid. Cruelties and 
ingratitude, 355. Defeated by the Bulga- 
rians, ibid. Horrid butcheries ibid, Ta- 
ken prifoner and beheaded, ibid. 

Juftinianus's brave defence of Conftan- 
tinople, 549. Death, 5^3. 

Juthungi defeated by/EMus, 2r9. 

Ized. the fon of Mahuvias, waftes.Phry- 
gia, 346. Ravages Sardinia, 348. 

- Mualbis revolts in Perfia, 360, 

Izeth repulfed before Conftantinople, 
358, 359* 

K. 

KEgenes well received at Conftantinople, 
432. Sound advice to the Ron;an 
general, ibid. 

Kiun, fome probable conjectures about 
that deity, 611, n, 

L. 

T Agodjis driven out of Spain, 166. 
I A Laodicea taken by Alexius 483. By 
his fon, 486. 

Lariffa reftored to Zeno, 289. 

Larunefia?, idands, where, 588, n, 

Lafcaris Theod. fides with the ufurper 
Angelus, 50Z. His flight to the Turk;, 
ibid. Erects Nice into a new kingdom, 
505. Succefs againft the Turks, 508, 
Death, 509. 

— the fon of Vataces, fuccefs againft 

the Bulgarians, 512. His death, 513, 

— John, his fon and fucceffor, 513, 

His eyes put out, 517. 

Lszi revolt to the Perfians, 311. To 
the Romans, 313. Abandoned by them, 
315. Appeafed by Juftinian, ibid. Trea- 
chery to Heraclius, 338, Corrupted by 
Cofrhoes, 339. 

Lazica, its fituation and government, 3 1 r. 

Lemnos taken by the Saracens, 405. 

Lent, marriages forbid during, 41. And 
the execution of criminals, 86, 

Lentientes breaks into Gaul, 27. De- 
feated,/^. Submit to Gratian, 28. 

Leo, a tool of Eutropius, fent to Tribigii, 
140. Defeated and killed, 141. 

pope, fent err.baflador to Attila, 

251. His charafter of Martian, 265, 

A a a I, 
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■■■ It proclaimed emperor. 265. 
His extraft and rife, 266. Makes peace 
with the Oftrogoths, 270. Embafty to the 
revolted Marceliinus, 271. And to Gen- 
feric, ibid. Vaft fleet againft the latter, 
274. Defeated by the treachery of Bafilif- 
cus, 276. Promotion of Zeno the Ifau- 
rian, 277, Flattery to Afpar, 278. Puts 
him to death, ibid. His death, 281. 

the fon of Zeno, created Caefar, 

28 r. His death, ibid, 

II. thelfaurian, fent againft the 

Saracens, 357. Succefs againft Theodofius, 
ibid. & feq. Proclaimed emperor, 358. 
"Why furnamed Iconomacbus, ibid, Edict 
againft images, 360, Infulted by the people 
for it, ibid, Deferted by the Romans, 361. 
His death, 364, 

III. proclaimed, 366. Succeeds 

his father, 369. Promotes his brother, ibid. 
Reception of Eleric, ibid. Severity againft 
faint and image-worfhippers, ibid. Death, 
37°- 

- — — IV. Succefs againft the Saracens, 
380- Proclaimed emperor, 381. Cruelty 
to Michael and his family, 382. Victory 
over the Bulgarians, ibid. Severity to the 
image-worfhippers, ibid. Murdered at the 
altar, 383. His character, ibid. 

— — - the fon of Michael, created Cae- 
far, 400. Over-reached by a monk, 401. 
Releafed by means of a parrot, 402, His 
exce ; lent character, 403. Defeated by the 
Bulgarians, ibid, & feq. Caufes a i'chifm 
in the church, 404, By his fourth mar- 
riage, ibid. His life attempted, 405. In- 
vaded by the Saracens, ibid. His death and 
character, 408, Writings, ibid. 

— Zoe's generaJ, makes the Ro- 
mans lofe a victory, 41 1, His treafon and 
death,4 I!l ' 

■ — • bi/hop, his wonderful golden ma- 
chine melted down, 397. 

Leontia, the wife of Phocas, crowned 
emprefs, 329. Her character, 330. 

Leontius, the Chalcidian, revolts againft 
Zcno, 289. Defeated by John, ibid. Be- 
feged four years in Palmyra, 290. His 
death, ibid, & feq. 

— — Phocas's general, defeated, 331. 

a patrician, imprifoned by Jufti- 

nian, 351. Depofeshim, 352. Proclaim- 
ed emperor, ibid, Succels againft the Sara- 
cens, ibid. Depofed, defaced, and confined, 
ibid. Put to death, 354. 

Leptis the Major, and Minor, defcribed, 
581. 

Lerida taken by the Suevians, 235. 
Leucadius condemned and pardoned by 
Maximus, 53. 

Libunius's partial apology for Theodarus, 
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2. Narrow efcape, 6. Invectives againft 
Theodofius, 6 1, 

Libellers, Arcadius's law againft, 16 1. 

Libyans, their odd manner of tiadingwith 
the Carthaginians, 673. 

Liehudes, patriarch, banifhed, 458. 

Liguria plundered by Attila, i\o. 

Lions forbid to be hunted for fl;ews, 

Lipparites fuccefsagp.inft the Turk*, 45 r. 
Taken prifoners, ibid. Honourably difmif- 
fed, ibid. 

Lifbon taken by the Suevi, 268. Be* 
trayed by Rerftifmond, 277. 

Lilians, who, and where fited, 2.16. 

Litorius's fuccefs againft the Goths, 221, 
225. Defeated and killed, ibid. His cha- 
racter, ibid. 

Lombards firft invafion of Germany, 36. 
Found their kingdom in Italy, 320. De- 
feat the Romans, 345. Oppofe the icono- 
clafts, 361. 

Longinus the brother of Zeno, defeated 
by Leontius, 289. Set afide from fucceed- 
ing his brother, 292. Raifcs new commo- 
tions, 294. stripped and fent into Ifauiia, 
296, Revolts, ibid. 

— — — Selonicus joins in Longinus'* re- 
volt, 294. Taken and racked to death, 
296. 

Lopadufa, ifland, defcribed, 588, n. 

Lucianus, count of the call, mifreprefent- 
ed to Aicadius, 120. Barbaroudy put to 
death, ibid. 

Lucius a pagan, attempts the life of 
young Theodofiuc, 192. 

Luitprandius feizes Ravenna, 360. Driv- 
en out by the Venetians, 361. 

Lupricinus provokes the Goths to revolt, 
14. Defeated by them, 15, 

Lufitania, feized by the Alans, 180. By 
the Suevians, 268. 

Lycians degraded by Rufmus, 97. Re- 
ftored by Arcadius, ibid, 

Lyons taken by the Vandals, 162. By 
the Burgundians, 265. Retaken by Majo- 
ranus, 268. By the Burgundians, 278. 

M, 

MAcedonius a hermit's noble fpeech t» 
the Antiochian judges, 75. 
•-• — — the orthodox biihop ofConftan- 
tinople, depofed, 300, 

Macodana, where fituate, 583. 
Macrobius's writings and characler, 210, 

n. 

Magicians, a number of them executed, 
under Valens, 2. 
Magna, a zealous orthodox, 292. 

Mago's 
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Mago's genealogy, 666, ». Writings, 

667. 

Mahuvias deftroys and fells the Rbodian 
colofius, 345. His fleet, burnt, 34.6. Suc- 
cefs againft the Romans, ibid. & feq, 

Majefty, the law of, repealed, 99. 

Majoranus proclaimed emperor, 266. 
His rife and extract, ibid. & feq. Succefs 
againft the Vandals, 268. In Gaul, ibid. 
& feq. Defeated at fea, 269. Depofed 
byRicimer, 270. Put to death, ibid. 

Mallobaudes's fuccefs againft the Ger- 
mans, 27. 

Maltefe language allied to the Punic, &c. 
646. 

Malus's writings and character, 29 1, n. 

Mamut's war with Manuel, 489. 

Maniaces recovers the Roman plunder by 
a ftratagem, 441. Revolts, 448, 

Manichees fuppreiTod by Gratian, 31. 
Three feds of them condemned to death, 
47- 

Manuel defeated in Egypt, 343. His 
bravery faves Theophylus, 391. Forced to 
flee to the Saracens, 392. Reftored to great 
honours, 293. Retires, 396. 

— » the emperor, proclaimed, 488. 

Treachery to the cruifadors, ibid. Wars 
yfith the king of Sicily, 489. Makes peace 
with him, 490, DiftrelTed by the Turks, 
ibid. Makes peace with them, 491. His 
death, ibid. 

— — the fon of Michael Paleolog. 
killed, 525. 

the fon of John defeated by Ba- 

jazet, 541. Refigns to his nephew John, 
542. Goes to beg affiftance from the chrif- 
tian princes, ibid. Reftored, 543. Dies, 
ibid. 

Marafas, general of the Perfians, defeated 
and killed, 326. 

Marcellinus brother of Maximus, defeated 
and drowned, 80. 

■ raifes a new empire in Dalmatia, 

271. Joins with Anthemius, 274. Sent 
to invade Sardinia, 275. Affaffinated, 276, 

Marcellus revolts, and ftabs himfelf, 
316. 

Marcian's revolt and puni/hment, 288. 

Marcianus, general of Theodofius, taken 
prifoner, 221. Marries his filler Pulcheria, 
442. Chofen emperor, ibid. His character, 
243. Why fet free by Genferic, ibid. 
Anfwer to the proud Attila, 244. Convenes 
the council of Chalcedon, 252. Laws'm 
favour of the church, 259. Admits Avitus 
his collegue, 262. His death and excellent 
character, 265. 

Marcomir's treachery to Stilicho, 122. 
Suppofed the father of Pharamond, 123. 

Marcus. declared Cjefar^aSj, 
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Mara, the celebrated fitter of Theodo- 

fiu3, 34. 

- daughter of Stilicho. horn, mS. 
Married to Honoritis, 137. Her death, 
168. Rich torrb difcovered. Hid. 

Marina, daughter of Arcadius, born, 154. 
Her life, ,* c. 16c. 

Mark made emperor, and killed, 163. 

Maronites fettled in L banu?, 349. De- 
feated by J.ifHnian, 350 

Marriage between Jews and chriflians-, 
84. 

Marfeill <s when founded, 677, n. 

Martina married to Heraclius, 336. 
Poifons the Conftantines, 344. Her punsfh- 
merit, ibid. 

Martinianus fent aK?inft the Perfians, 321 . 
Baffled before Nifibis, ibid. 

Martinu', his houfe burnt by the Euty- 
chians, 301 . 

Martyropolis taken bv the Pctfians, 297, 
Where fitua'e, 308. Befieged and forfa- 
ken, ibid. Betrayed to them again, 326. 
Re: a ken., ibid, 

iv-ary, princefs, put to death by Andro- 
nicus, 493, 

Mafcezel, his fmgular character, 134. 
Miraculous fuccefs againft his revolted bro- 
ther, ibid. & feq. Treacheroufly murder- 
ed by Stilicho, 1 36. 

Maflagetes invade the Romans, 30^ 
When firrt called Turks, 320. Where fi- 
tuate, ibid. & feq. Defeated by Otoman, 
520. Ravage Hellefpont, ibid. 

Matthe/. , the fon of i'antacuien, affumes 
the purple, 539. Defeated and refigns, 
ibid. 

Mavia fends fuccours to the Romans, 
29. 

Mauritania, fecured to the Romans, 
226. 

Mauritius fent againft the Perfians, 323. 
His extract and character, ibid. Vaft iuc- 
cefs againft them, ibid. < reated Cxfar, 
324. Crowned emperor, ibid. Succefs a- 
gainft the Petfjans, 325. Kindnefs to young 
Cofrhoes, 327. Delivered from the Avari, 
ibid. Infulted by his foldiers, 326. For- 
ced to retire, 329. Put to death with five 
of his children, ibid. 

Maxin in put to death, 8. 

Maximus Pupien, impiifoned, put to death 
for his witcheries, 3. 

— ■ the father of Euclid, different 

from the magician, ibid. 

general in Britain, his revolt, 48. 

His extract and character, 49. Croffes over 
to Gaul, ibid. Defeats and kills Gratian, 
50. A fcurvy pun turned into a propbe y 
by his tools, 52. Acknowledged by Theo- 
dofius 's collegue, 58. invades Valentinian's 

A aa 2 territories^, 
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territories, 78, Takes feveral cities from 
him, 79. Defeated by him, 80. Put to 
death, ibid 

Max'mus made emperor in Spain, 179. 

■ Petronius undermines /Etius, 254. 

Mu:d?rsVa!eniinian, and mounts the throne, 
256, 2^7, Forces h s Widow to rr arry him, 
258. Murdered, ibid, 

Maxula, where fituate, 575, Defcribcd, 
ibid. 

Mazichi, where fituate, 160, Ravage 
Egypt, ibid. 

Mecca Seized by Mohammed, 342. 

Medea taken by the Saracens, 356. 

Medina taken by Mohammed, 342. 

Megara, one of the tlv.ee parts or Car- 
thage, 567. 

Mejerda, liver, flops up the Carthagi- 
nian harbour, c .no, 

Melenus entertains the emperor, 435. 
Confined by him for his wealth, 436. 

Mentz taken by the Vandals, 162. 

Mercury worshipped at Carthage, 627 & 

Merdofa declared Cofrhoes's fucceffor, 
340. Murderrd by his brother, ibid. 

Merida taken by Richila, 226. Taken 
and ravaged by the Goths, 277. 

Mermeroes defeated by Dorothcus, 306. 
Relieves Petra, 313, Repulfed before Ar- 
cheopolis, 314, 

^ Merobaudes proclaims young Valenti- 
nian emperor, 7. Commands under Gra- 
tian, 50. Put to death by Maximus, 53, 

Mefopotamia put to fire and fvvord by 
the Saracens, 283. By Cofrhoes, 3x1. 

Mefiianus's embaffy and entry into Tho- 
loufe, 257, 

Mezizius proclaimed at Syracufe, 347. 
Put to death, ibid. 

Michael chofen emperor, 380. Defeat- 
ed by the Bulgarians, ibid. P>.efigns the 
empire to Leo, 3S1. Imprifoned by him, 
"8.2. 

Traulus forces Leo to accept of 

the empire, 381, Treafon and condem- 
nation, 382. Mounts the throne by mur- 
der, 383,384. Cruelty to Theodofius and 
her four ions, 384. Horrid hertSies, ibid. 
Defeated by Thomas, 335. Calamities un- 
der his wicked reign, 388, H13 death, 

— — — the fon of Theophylus, taken in- 
to partneifhip, 393. Becomes a fecond 
%&rc, 397. Defeated by the Saracens, 
398. Fxped'tion into Crete, ibid. Mur- 
dered by B.'auus, 400. Fumral honouts, 

a Paphligorian, raifed to the 

empire, 443, Leaves the government to 
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his brother John, 444. Refigns the ©m« 
pire, and dies-, 446, 447. 

~~ — — - Calaphates raifed to the empire, 
447. Cruelties and deposition, ibid. 

Stratonicus chofen emperor, 454, 
His inability, ibid. Confpired againft, 45 5. 
Defeated, 456. Refigns. 4^7. 

— Ducas fet up by his uncle, 463. 
F33 fatal indolence, ibid. Why nicknam- 
ed Parapanaces, 465. Forced to refign, 
466. Flees to Robert Guifcard, 470, 

— —~~ Paleolpgus defeated by the Turks, 
520. By the Catalans, 52 Dies for the, 
lofs of his fon, 525, 

Mi'an taken by Attila, 2150. 

Mi'etene taken by ConSfantine, 366. 

Mifna, where fited, 576. 

Modares goes over to the Romans, 38. 
His character, 39. 

Mohammed fpreads his doctrine, 342. 
His death and fucceSTes, ibid. 

general of the Saracens, fent a* 

gatnft Juftinian II. 350. Defeats him, 
ibid. Recover. Armenia, 353, 

- — - — invites the Turks to his afiin> 
ance, 449.' His death, 450. 

«— ~ the fon of Bajazet, defeats his 
four brothers, 543. 

— — ~— the fon of Amurat, butchers all, 
his brothers, 546. Shuts up the mouth of 
the BoSporus, 547. Befieges (.'oriftantino- 
ple, 548. His fleet forced by the Genoefe^ 
550. Impotent rage againft them, ibid. 
Prodigious caufvvay and bridge, 551 Cru- 
elty to the Confiantinopolitans, 554. 

Moloch, the fame with Chronus, 603 
Sen. 

Monaxes's houfe burnt at Conffantinople, 
iSj. 

Monaxius chofen conful with Plintha, 
200. 

Monks confined to their dekrts, 89. 
Supprtffed by Conftantius IV. 367, 

Mcnomachus fent to poifon Cantacu- 
fenns, 537. 

Monothelifes, their doctrine, 342. Con- 
demned by the council of Conffantinople, 
349. Revived by Philippicus, 356. 

Mopfueftia taken and fortified by the 
Saracens, 353 » 

Mopfus, who, 631. Worshipped at Car- 
thage, ibid, 

Mcrtagon comes to the relief of Con- 
stantinople, 386. Defeated, ibid. 

Mofoles Alexius fet up by the Arme- 
nians, 373, His punishment, ibid. 

Mundon, the Goth, invades the Ro« 
mans, 299, 

Mundus quells a riot at Constantinople, 
3 C 9« 

Murfia 
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Murfia ruined by theQuadi, 30. 

Muftapha ftrangled by Amurat, 544. 

Mufulani, who, and whence, 566 «► 

Muzalo made guardian to John Lafcaris, 
513. Affafiinated by the nobility, 514. 

Myfticus Nicol. excommunicates the 
emperor Leo, 404. Depofed, 405. 

N 

NAbal, a city in Tunes, 578^ 
Nachoragan defeated in Lazica, 3 1 5. 
Nannianus's fuccefs againft the Lentien- 
fes, 27. 

Nanrius's fuccefs againft the Franks, Si. 

Narbonne taken by Ataulphus, 192. 
Relieved by Litorius, 223. Betrayed to 
the Vifigoths, 271. 

Narfes pardoned by Maximus, 53. 

defeated by the Romans, 203. 

Succefs againft them, 304. Revolts to 
them, ibid. Spirits up Cofrhoes againft 
Phocas, 331. Defeats Germanus and Le- 
ontius, ibid. Burnt alive by Phocas, ibid. 

Nazar defeats the Saracens fleet, 401. 

Nazianzen's dreadful account of the 
Gothifh invafion, 37. Made bifhop of 
C'onftantinople, 43. Letter to Ellebichus, 
72. 

Neapolis, an antient emporium of the 
Carthaginians, where fited, 577. 

Nebridius marries Salvina, 34. 

Neclarius, bifhop, burnt in his houfe by 
the Arians, 82, 

Neocaftrum, a Turkifti fort at the mouth 
of the Bofporus, 547. 

Nephiris, where fituate, 547, 

Nepos Licinius depofed by Glycerius, 
23 1. Flight, 282, 

Nepotianus fent againft Remifmond, 269. 

Neptune, one of the Carthaginian dei- 
ties, 625. 

Neftorius condemned by a council, 220. 

Nevers, count, afiifts Manuel, 541. 
Tjken prifoner, ibid. 

Mice delivered up to Sclerus, 431. Ta- 
ken by the chriftans, 481. Made: into an 
empire, 50*. Taken by the Turks, 532. 

Nicephoius rebels againft his brother, 
569. Banilhed, ibid. Severely ufed by 
Conftantine HI. 3735 

^ the brother of Conftantine, ba- 

nifhed and murdered, 374. 

- - • ■ a patrician, depofes Irene, 376. 
Declared err.peror, ibid. Inftances of his 
cruelty, 377. Defeated by the Saracens, 
378. Slain, 379. His character, 380 

~ Phocas's fuccefs in Crete, 418. 

Sent for to court, 419. Forced to take the 
purple, 42c. Excommunicated and re- 
tfored, ibid. Succtl's againft the Saracen?, 
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421. Murdered, 422. His character, 
ibid. 

' • Uranus's fuccefs againft the Bul- 
garians, 436. 

Comnenus's eyes put out for be- 
ing virtuous, 439. 

— ■ outwitted by Theodora, 453. 

1 Bafilianus taken prifoner by the 

Turks, 461, 462. 

Botoniates ufurps and refigns the 

empire, 466. 

Nicetas confpires againft Phocas, 333* 
Murdered by Nicephorus, 367. 

Ninitinghus joins in Longinus's revolt, 
394. Slain, 395. 

Nifibis befieged by Ardaburius, 204, A- 
band;.ned in a great fright, ibid. 

Nonnichius's defperate end, 187. 

Noiici defeated by iEtius, 219. 

Notitia imperii, when and by whom 
written, 262 «. 

Novelise, the conftitutions of Juftinian, 
fo called, 318. 

Novempopulania, the ancient name of 
Auch, 200. 

Nubians repulfed by Marcian, z$z. 

Numidia kept by the Rom«s> 226. 

O 

OAfis, a difmal place in Libya, 129. 
Obelifk fet up at Conftantinople by 
Theodofius, 90. 

O(*oacer defeated by Childeric, 278. His 
extract and character, 284. Puts Oreften 
to death, 'bid. Kindnefs to his fon, 285. 
Takes the title of king of Italy, ibid. De- 
feated by Theodoric, 290. 

Odonachus driven out of Lazica, 314. 
Odotheus over- reached by Promotus, 63, . 
His defeat and death, 69, 

Olbianus's fuccefs againft Thomas, 386. 
Olybrius raifed by Gratian, 32, By 
Theodofius, 105. 

marries Placidia, 271, Pro- 
claimed emperor, 279. His death, 280. 

Olympiodorus's account of the fiege of 
Rome, 171. Other writings and charac- 
ter, 207 ». 

a philofopher heads the heathens 

againft the chriftians, 87. Retires out of 
Egypt, 88. 

a confident of Honorius, difco- 

vers Stilicho's trealon, 167. Made h : s 
prime minifter, 169. His character and 
zeal againft heretics, 170. D.igraced, 175. 
Onouluo murders Bafilifcus, 287. 
Opratus a Donatift bifhop, imprifoned for 
trealon, 136. His death, ibid. 

Optila, she murderer of Valentinian, 
256, 

Orchanes 
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Orchanes invades the Q^eks, 527. Stra- 
tagem by which he takes Nice. 532. 

Orettes infulted by the monks at Alex- 
andria, 196. Raifed by Nepos, 282. Re- 
volts againft him, ibid. His extract, &c. 
ibid. Governs as tutor to his fon, 283. 
Difobliges the barbarians, ibid. Put to 
death, 284. 

Orleans, befieged by Attila, 246. Re- 
lieved by j^Etius, 247. 

O;thodox burnt alive, 13. Reftored by 
Gratian, 31. By Theodofius, 40. Perfe- 
cuted by Anaftafius, 300. Reftored by Ju- 
ffin, 303. Perfecuted by the Perfians, 
339- 

Oftrogothe, who. 12. Where fettled by 
Marcian, 253. Driven out of Illyricum> 
1270, • 

Oftrovi heads the Goths againft Leo, 

Othoman invades the Greek empkc, 519, 
527. Hi3 death, 531. 



PAcurianus's lingular friendfliip for the 
Comneni, 468, 471. Defeated by 
the Scythians, 474. 

Pieanius's Greek verfion of Ammianus, 
264. 

Paganifm fupprefled by Gratian, 46. 
Whence fo named, 61. Supprefled by 
Theodofius, ibid, & feq. Reftored by Eu- 
genius, 100. Laws againft it revoked, 
I76, Renewed, 198, 

Pagans at Alexandria maffacre the chri- 
itians, 87. Law? againft them, 198, 

Paleologus's timely zeal for A. Com- 
nenus, 469. Noble defence of Dyrrha- 
cbiurn, 471. 

«— Michael's fucccfs aga'nft the 
Servii, 489. & feq Goes over to the 
Turks, 51;. Recalled, ibid. Declared 
guardian. 514. Proclaimed emperor, ibid. 
Vain attempt on Pera, 515. Grand en- 
try into Conftantinople, 516. Cruelty to 
the young emperor, 517. Defeated by the 
Bulgarians, 518. Submits to the p"pe for 
quietnefs fake, ibid. Cruelty to therecu- 
fants, ibid. Excommunicated for 1 ha Si- 
cilian maflacre, ibi-:. His death, 5:9. 

Andronicus makes off the pope's 

fupremacy, 519. Cruelty to his brother 
Conftantine, &c. ibui. Defeated by the 
Turks, 520. Marches againft them, 522. 
Defeated by them, ibid. Fatal fondnefc 
for his worthlefs grandfon, 525. Makes 
him his collegue, 526. Falls out with him, 
527. Makes peace with him, 528. Sur- 
prifed and depofed by hiaa, 530. Retires 



and dies, 533 



— — — his grandfon's wretched charac- 
ter, 52s. Public fubmiflion, 526. Efcape, 
ibid. Obtains half of the empire, ibid. 
Falls in and out with the emperor, ^27* 
Stratagem againft his uncle, ibid. Trea- 
chery to his grandfather, 528. Seizes on 
feveral of his provinces, 529. Prepares to 
befiege ^onftantinnple, 530. Takes it by 
furprize, ibid, Dcpofes his grandfather, ibid, 
Succefs againft the Bulgarians, 531. Wound- 
ed and defeated by the Turks, 532. His 
death and character, 533. 

— John, the fon of Andronicus, 

534. Severity to his two fons, 539. Im- 
prisoned, 540. Reftored, ibid. Dies, ibid. 

— Andronicus, the fon of John, 

his treafon and puniftiment, 539. Efcape 
and revenge, 540. Obtains Selymbria for 
his reireat, ibid. 

John, his fon*" treaty with Ba- 

jazet, 541. & feq. Crowned, 542. Ba- 
nimed, 543. 

John, the fon of Manuel, crown- 
ed; 543. Goes to the council of Florence, 
545. His death, 546. 

Conftantine, his embafly to Mo- 
hammed II, 546. Revives the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches, 548. Invaded 
by Mohammed ibid Befieged, ibid. Of- 
fers of peace and tribute rejected, 551. 
Bra/e and pious defence, 552, 553. Death, 
554. 

Palelogus Philet. begs to head the army 
againft the Turks, 523. Surprifes and de- 
feats them, 524. Cues them all off, ibid, 

Paleftine infefted with grafshoppers, 16 1. 
By the Bulgarians, 297. Subdued by the 
Saracens, 344, 

Palic at Carthage, their wormip, 639. 

Palladiums incredible 700 miles journey 
in three d^ys, 204. 

— the fon of Maximus, chefen Ca?- 

far, 257, Marries Eudoxia's daughter, 
258. 

Pamphilus put to death, 332, 
Pancratiuc, a ljing aftroioger, his death, 
373- 

Pandecli of Juftmian, 318. 
Panorrnitan coins, fume account of, 654, 
655 Sen. 

Pappus's writings and chancier, 116 «, 
Par s put t. . fieath, 6. 

the city of, takrn by Childeric, 

273. Made a metrop ii' by Clovif, 300. 

Pafiphus's furprifing confiancy on the 
rack, 2. 

Pataici at Carthage, what, 639, 
Patricias bun t for magic, 3. 
— — - — the fon of Afper, marries Leo's 
daughter, 278. Narrowiy efcapes death, 



ibid. Defeated by the Peifians, 29 



Pat- 
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Patzinacae, who, 451. Defeated by 

the Romans, 452. 

Pavia k .aken and burnt by Attila, 250. 
Pavium overturned by an earthquake, 

386, 387. 

Paul, St. church of, at Rome, by whom 

built, 69. 

Paulinian family converted to chriftia- 

•nity, 85. 

Paulinus, Eudocia's favourite, why put 
to death, 227. 

Paulus, count, governor in Gaul, 272. 

■ exarch of Ravenna, excommuni- 

cated, 361. Murdered, 362. 

Peloponnefus ravaged by Genferic, 274. 

Pentadia, wife of Timafus, refuges into 
a church, 130. 

Pentapo'.itan'' oppofe the iconoclafts, 361, 
362. When and how they became fubject 
to the pope, ib-d. 363, 369. 

Pepin prefents Ravenna to the pope, 
368. 

Pergamus taken by the Saracens, 358. 
A juft punifhment K:r the:r horrid witche- 
ries, ibid. 

Peronia, the betrayer of Conftantina, 

Pcrozes defeated by the Romans, 306. 

Peifarmenians defeated by the Romans, 
306. Submit to them under Juftin II. 
320. 

Perfians renew the war againft the Ro- 
mans, 203. Defeated by Ardaburius, ibid. 
& feq. N'ake peace., ?o-. Invade them 
aneA, 23c, And make a new peace,, ibid. 
Renew the war, 304. Defeated, 306. 
Defeated in Syria, 307. Outwitted before 
Mavtyropohs, 30S Conclude a perpetual 
peace, 'bid. 4,000 defeat 3- .000 Ro- 
mans, 312. Defeated by theLazians, 313. 
Invade Lazica ; 1 j . Defeated, 315. Ra- 
vaged by juftinian, 323. By Mauritius, 
ibid. By Heraclius, 325. By Germanus 
and Philippics, 326. By Heiaclius, 338. 
End of their kingdom, 34". Court the 
Romans, 392. 

Perftalba rebuilt, and called Pannepolis, 
426. 

Petavia deftroyed by the Quadi, 30. 
Peter tortured to death by Honorius, 168. 

— - a frier, ftirs up the mnb againft 
Hypatia, 197 

- - — made duke of Naples, 362. 

'■' ■ ordered over the. Danube, 328. 
Put to death by Phocas, 330, 

..... — the hermit, ftirs up the chri- 
ftians to the how war, 477 Go* s at the 
head of it, 47 8. His ill conduit, 479. 
And defeat, 480. 

.-.»■ — ■ ■ earl of Auxerre, crowned empc- 
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ror, 508. Put to death by Theodorus, 
5°9. „ 

Petra, befieged and abandoned by the 
Lazians, 313. Taken and difmantled by 
Beflus, 314. 

Peutinger's itinerary, 213 n. 

Phenice fubdued by the Saracens, 345. 

Phiditia at Carthage, what, 604 »., 

Philadelphia befieged by the Turks, 520. 

Philaeni wor/h ; pped at Carthage, 633. 

Philasnorurn arae, their diftancefrom Her- 
cules's pillars, 570, 57 1 «. 

Philanthropenus's fuccefs againft the 
Turks, 519. Revolts, 520. Betrayed and 
punifhed, ibid. 

Philinus's writings and character, 667. 

Phi ip emperor of Germany's treaty to 
inthrone Alexius ill. ^00. 

of Sida, his voluminous works 

loft, 240 n. 

Philippicus's fuccefs againft the Perfians, 
325 Put to flight by Cardariga, ibid. 
Recalled, ibid. Sent ba. k and repulfed by 
the army, ibid. Reconciled and victorious, 
326. Baniftied by Tiberius, 353. Pro- 
claimed emperor, 355. Marches to Con- 
stantinople, ibid. Favours the Monothe- 
ljtes, 30. Blinded and depofed, ibid, 

Philbftorgius's writings and character, 
240 n. 

Phocas declared and crowned emperor^ 
329 Cruelty to Mauritius, ibid. And to 
his friends, 330. His image fent to Rome, 
ibid. Character, ibid. Calamities of his 
reign, ib d. Treachery to Narfes, 331, 
Horrid butcheries, 332. Infulted and con- 
fpired againft, 333. Butchered by Hera* 
clius, 334. 

Photinians fupprelTed by Gratian, 31. 

Picts invade North Britain, 54. 

PiiTamina, the mother of Laetus, her ex* 
traordinary charity, 51. During the liege 
of Rome, 172, 

Piacidia, the mother of Valentinian JI« 
born, 35. v onfentsto Serena's death, 172, 
Carried captive by Alaric, 1S5. Married 
to Ataulphus, 193 n HI ufed by Sigeric, 
196. Sent back to Honorius, 198. Mar* 
ried to Conftan iu?, 199. Retires to The- 
odolius's court, zc6. Reftored to her for- 
mer titles, &c 215. Returns to the weft 
with her fon, ib d. Declared regent, 21 6, 
Inflated by Felix againft Bonifacius, 217, 
2x8. Invires him into Italy, 220. Re- 
conciled to him, 221. Carried captive by 
Genferic, 259. 

daughter of Eudoxia, married 

to Olybrius, 27 r. 

Pla'cilla, the wife of Theodofius. See, 
Fiaciiia, 34. 

Plague, 
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Plague under Gratian, 17. Under Con- 
ftantine IV. 366. 

Plinthia's revolt and rife, 200. 

Pollentla, the famed battle of, 155. 

Pollentius, an extraordinary youth, flain, 
ai. 

Pompeius defeated by the Geta?, 301, 
Put to death for treafon, 309. 

Popes, their power, how founded, 362. 
By whom granted, 362, 369. 

Portucal, where fited, 263. 

Praetexatus his rife and excellent cha- 
racter, 65. Oration in the capitol, 66. 
Funeral honours, ibid. 

Praetors at Carthage, their office, 60S. 

Prifcus afiifted in his hiftory by Euphc- 
xnius, 241 ». 

Mauritius's general repulfed by 

the army, 325. Deftroys 30,000 Avari, 
328. Confpires againft Phocas, 333. 

Proba opens Rome's gates to the Goths, 
1S3. 

Probinus chofen conful by Theodofius, 
105. 

Proclus diffuades the adoption of Cofrhoes, 
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Punic tongue allied to the Hebrew, 644^ 
Its numbers of the fame nature, 648. 

Pyrrhus,the wo\thlefs patriarch of Con- 
Irantinople, 344. ^Flees into Afric, ibid. 
Betrays Antioch to th$ chriftians, 482, 



3°4« 

Procopia crowned cmprefs, 380. Banilh- 
ed by Leo, 382. 

Procopius an upright judge of Timafius, 
128% Bravery againft the Perfians, 205, 

Proculus, depofed for extortion, 60. 

- the Ion of Titianus, put to death 
for the fame crime, 96, 97. 

Profuturus fent againft the Gauls in 
Thrace, 16. Defeated, ibid. Sc feq. His 
writings and character, 207, n, 

Promotus's fuccefs againft the Greuthougi, 
68. Sent againft ftlaximu;, 79, Saves 
Theodofius from the barbarians, 91. His 
death, 92. 

Proferpine worihipped at Carthage, 602, 
627. 

Proftitutes forced to pay a tax, 293. 
BanifliedbyTheophylus, 395. 

Proterus, an orthodox bifhop, murdered 
by the Eutychians, 266. 

Protopafchites fuppreffed, J93. 

Prufa taken by Orchanes, 527. 

Pulcheria, the daughter of Theodofius, 
born, 35. Her death and character, 67. 

— — ~ daughter of Arcadius, her cha- 
racter, 165. Takes the adaaniftration up- 
on her, 195. Her fignal piety, ibid. Mar- 
ries her fon to Eudocia, 202. Her death 
and character, 244. 

— — — fifler of Theodofius, her ftrata- 
_gem to make him read what hefigned, 237. 
Keigr.s after his death, 242. Marries Mar- 
cianus, ibid, & fcfl. Her dea$h ; .gifts, fc. 
2 53* 



QUaderna taken by Maximus, 79. 
Quadi, wafte the Romans country, 29, 
Quadiremes firft invented by the Cartha- 
inians, 670. 

Quaeftors at Carthage, their office, Sec, 
60 1. 

Qninquevirate at Carthage, 597, 
Quintinus defeated by the Franks, 81. 

R» 

RAdagaifus, king of the Hunns, invades 
the Romans , 1 50, & feq. His fecond 
formidable invafion, 160. Defeated before 
Florence, 161. Taken and put to death, 

ibid. 

Ramizfus ravages Paleftine, 335. 

Ravenna, becomes the feat of the weft- 
em empire, 159. Defcribed, ibid, Taken 
by Theodoric, 295. When become fubject 
to the pope, 362, 363. The exarchate of, 
ibid. Sc feq. Its extent, 368. Given to 
pope Stephen III. ibid, 

Valentian's tomb at, 256. 

Raymond fucceeds Gualtier in thecrui- 
fade, 480. 

Razaftes, a Perfian general, defeated and 
killed by Heraclius 339, 340. 

Rebaptizeis fuppreffed by Gratian, 36. 
By Theodofius II 193. 

Rechilus's fuccefs in Spain, 234. Death, 
235. 

Regium, an imperial palace near Con- 
ftantinople, 130. 

Remifmond vvaftes Orenzo in Spain, 269. 
Makes peace with Theodoric, 272. 

Remphan, iome conjectures concerning 
that deity, 61 1, «. & feq. n, 

Requiarius's fuccefs in Spain, 235, Ra- 
vages Carthagena and Tarraco, 263. De- 
feated and put to death, ibid. 

Retiarium taken by Attila, 232. 

Rhodes conquered by the Saracens, 345. 
Plundered, 378. 

Richomeres fent by Gratian againft the 
Goths, 16. Arrives at Valens's camp, 19. 
Tries in vain to make him ftay for Gratian, 
28, 29. Succefs againft the Saracens, 59. 
Coniulftiip, extract, &c. 60. 

Ricimer's fuccefs againft Genferic, 264. 
His rife and character, ibid. Caufes Avita 
lo be depofed; ibii f & feq. And Majora- 
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nus to revolt, 266, & feq. Treachery to 
him, 270* Raifes Severus to the throne, 
ibid. Abfolute fway during the inter-reg- 
num, 273. Carries Anthemius's. daughter, 
274. Revolts and befieges him in Rome, 
279. Puts him to death, ibid. His own 
death, 2.80. 

Ricomer promoted by Theodolius, 38. 

Riotham, one of the kings of Britain, 
54- 

■ ■ ■ defeated by Euric, 273. 

Riverines who, and where fited, 246, 

Rivers worfliipped by the Carthaginians, 
632, & feq. 

Robert crowned Latin emperor, 509. 
■Defeated by John Ducas, ibid. His death, 
and the occafion of it, 5 10, 

Roche- taiilee, the caftle of, by whom 
built, 19 t, n. 

Roger, king of Sicily, wars with Manuel, 
489. Makes peace with him, 490. 

Roman empire under a grievious famine, 
48. Peftilence, 234. End put to it by 
Odoacer, 285. 

Romania, whence fo called, 159. 

Romans forbid to follow the Gothic drefs, 
133, Their famine and diftrefs in Spain, 
l8o. Submit to the barbarians, 18 1« 
Seized with a panick before Nifibis, 204. 
In Italy, revolt from Leo, 362. Submit 
to the pope as a temporal prince, ibid. 

Romanus defeats the Scenitae in Paleftine, 
297. Put to death by Phocas, 332. 

Zoe's general, his treafon, 411. 
Cruelty to Leo, 412. Takes the purple 
upon him, ibi.i. Allies with the Bulgari- 
ans, 413. Outw tted and dethroned, 414. 
His bani/hment ;md death, ibid. 

— the fon of Conftans, crownsJ, 
415. Poifon'. his father, 417. His reign 
and character, ibid. Succefs againft the 
Saracens, 418. Death, 4»9- 

— — — » II. forced to marry Ccnftar: tine's 
daughter, 440. Ill fuccefs againft ihe Sa- 
racens, 441- Works of piety, 443. Death, 
ibid. 

— — Diogenes. Vide fub Diogenes, 
460. 

Rome under a famine, 66. Another 
caufed by Gildo, 133. Greatly {heightened 
by Alaric, Relieved at a vaft ex- 

pence, 172. Blocked up afrefh by him, 
174. Submits to him, 177. Under a 
grievous famine, 180, 181. Taken and 
burnt by the Goths, 183. Entered and 
plundered by Genferic, 2j8. Befie^ed by 
Ricimer, 279. Covered with the cinders 
of mount Vefuvius, 280. Submits to Odo- 
acer, 285. 

Ronzerius, Romerius, revolts aga'mft the 
Vot.xyi, 
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Greeks, 520. Put to death by Michael, 

Roffi invade the Romans, 414, Defeat- 
ed by Bardas, 424. By Zeminifces, 426. 
By Monomachus, 448. 

Rotdrudis taught Greek by Elizeiis, 
370. 

Rouas's defign againft theBoifci, 23I4 
Proud meffage to the Romans, ibid. Makea 
peace with them, ibid. His death, ibid. 

Rougas killed by lightning, 216. 

Ruflnus', treachery to Commodus, 92. 
To Tatianus, &c. 96. Made guardian to 
Arcadius, 116. His rife and character, 
117. Avarice and ambition, 119. Cru- 
elty to Lucianus, 120. Sets the empire iq 
aflame, izi. Sues to be the emperor's 
collegue, 123. Murdered by Gainas, 124, 
Indignities offered to his corpfe, ibid. 

Rufus revolts againft Philippicus, 356. 

Rugula, the Hunn, afiifts yEtius, 221. 
Killed by lightning, 230. 

Rufelius's revolt, 464. Taken prifoner, 
ibid. New revolt, 465. Sent in chains to 
Constantinople, ibid. 

Rufpina, where fituate, 581. 

Rutilius's rife, writings, and chara&er, 
208, n. Itinerary, 209, n. 



S. 

SAbaras, the Perfian, ravages Afia, 337. 
Sabbatians fuppreffed, 193, 
Sabinianus's fuccefs againft the Oftrogotha^ 
288. Defeated by Pitza, 299. 

Saccophori, Manichees, whence focal- 
led, 47. 

Saes, the Perfian, his treachery to Hera- 
clius, 337- FJayed alive, ibid. 

Saladin bribes Iiaac againft Barbaroffa, 
497- . 

Salia Flavius's fudden death, 2. 

Salices, the battle of, 16. 

Salone taken by Theodofius, 215. 

Salvianus's character of all the northern 
nations, 227. 

Salnft, the ftately palace of, burnt, 184. 

Samaritan character, whether the fam« 
with the fame with the Phoenician, 650. 

Samona'srife, and treachery to Leo, 406, 
Difgraced, 407. 

Samofata taken by Heraclius, 331, 

Samuel defeated by the Romans, 436. 
Dies of grief, ibid. 

Santabarenus's treachery to Leo, 401. 
PuniJhment, 403. 

Sapor his death and long reign, 63, 

a Roman general, fent to fupprefa 

the heretics, 43* 

B b b Saractns, 
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Saracens, repulfed by the Goths, 29. 
Wafte Egypt, Syria, &c. 189. Defperate 
panic under Alamundarus, 204.. Repulfed 
by Marcian. 252. Join themfelves to Mo- 
hammed, 342, Succefs againft the Ro- 
• iiians, 343. Swift conquefts, ibid, & feq. 
Obtain a peace from Conftans II. 346. 
Cruel ravages in Afric, 348. In Sicily, 
ibid. Repulfed before Constantinople, ibid, 
Make peace with '"ot-ftantine III. 349. 
Defeated in Syria, ibid. Repulfed before 
Antaradus, 3 53. Driven out of Arnenia, 
ibid. Frefh invafion, Defeated at 

fea, 365, 366. By Leo III. 369. Perfe- 
cute the chriftians, ibid. Repulfed by I- 
rene, 370. Bought off by the Perfians, 
371. Repulfed in Cilicia, 374. Succefs 
■againft Irene, 375. Againft Nicephorus, 
378. Defeated by Leo, 380. Settle in 
Crete, 387. Signal victory there, 388. 
Seize on Sicily, 389. Defeated by Petrona, 
398. By Bafilius, 401. New conquefts 
on the Romans, 405. Defeated by Hera- 
clius, 406, 407, 415. Intheeaft, 418, 
421, 424, 

Saragoffa plundered by the Suevians, 235. 
Sarbarazes repulfed before Chalcedon, 
340. Revolts to Heraclius, ibid, Put to 
death, by Cofrhoes, 340. 

Sardica taken by Crumus, 379. 
Sardinia taken by Genferic, 27 1. Re- 
duced by Marcellinus, 276. 

Snrmatians, cruelties in the Roman ter- 
ritories, 29. Cut off by Theodofius, 64. 

Sarnabazas fent againft Heraclks, 338. 
Defeated, 34°« 

Sanus fent againft the Goths, 161. A- 
gainft Conftantine, 163. Repulfed by him, 
164. Difobiiges Alaric, 182. Noble de- 
fence and death 190. 

Saturacius lays the Sclavi under tribute, 
371. Confpires againft Irene, 375. Diss 
of grief, ibid. 

~~ made collegue with Nicephorus, 

378. Narrow efcape, 379. Retirement 
and death, 380. 

Saturn's inhuman worfnip at Carthage, 
602. The chief deity of that nation. 6c8. 
Whence the fable of his devouring his chil- 
dren, ibid. & n. The faine with Moloch, 
609, n. Worfhipped by other nations, 
613, n. 

Saul, a Gothifh genera!, underTheodofius, 
101. 

■ ■ ■ a Pagan one under Konorius, 
'155. 

Saxon? fettle at Nantes, &c. 273. 
Scandinavia, the original country of the 
Lornbaids, 36. 

Scenitas Arabs defeated, 297. 

Siciavi join with the Avari, 32s. A« 



gainft Heraclius, 339. Defeated by Con - 
ftans II. 346. Leave Juftinian in the lurch, 
350. Cruelly punifhed by hun, 351. 

Sclavonia, whence fo ealled, 346. 

Scots invade North Britain, ^4, 

Scyrri defeated by Theodofius, 45. In 
Thrace, 174. 

Scythians, defperate defence, 425, 426, 
New invafion, 473. Total defeat, 474. 
New War, 476. Repulfed befcve Adrian- 
ople, ibid. By John Comnagen, 486. 

Sebaftian fent againft the Goths, 18. 
Succefs againft them, 19. 

-■■ made collegue to Jovinus, 190. 
Murdered by Ataulphus, ibid. 

Selymbria inclofed within Anaftafius's 
long wall, 299. Noble defence againft the 
Turks, 548. Taken, ibid. 

Satuminus, the bafe judge of Timafius, 
128. Delivered up toGainas, and baniftied, 
146. Efcapes to v onftantinople, ibid. 

Senate's embafiy to Theodofius for the 
altar of Victory, 83. Converted to chrifti- 
anity, 85. 

Senators how to be tried, 8. 

Serapis, the temple of, demolifhed by 
Theodofius, 87, & feq. 

the ftatue of, broken, 88. 

Serena, the ce'ebratcd fifter of Theodo- 
fius, 34. Married to Stilicho 105. Plun- 
ders the ftatue of Cybele, ibid. Put to 
death, 172. 

Sergius's revolt and death, 316. 

— — patriarch of Conftantiriople, left 
prime nunifter by Heraclius, 337 

—governor of Sicily, raifcs a revolt, 

359. 

Servii defeated, 4.86. 

Seven, fome curious remarks on that 
number, 615, n, 

Severa, mother of Gratian, recalled by 
him, 8. 

Sererus Acilius's writings and character, 
a6, n. 

— a prieft put to death by Theodo- 
fius, 228. 

— raifed to the throne by Ricimer, 

*7 0 « Confulfhip, ibid. Death, 273. 

Seville taken by Attila, 233. 

Shibkah, among the Arabians, what, 
580, n. 

Sicca Venerta, See Succoth Benoth, 
642. 

Sicily plundered by the Vandals, zz6» 
Ravaged by the Saracens, 348. 

Siculo, Punic coin, explained, 654. 

Sigeric chofen king of the Goths, 196. 
Murders Ataulphus's children, ibid. Mur- 
dered, ibid. 

Sigifmund fent to affift Manuel, 541. 
Defeat and narrow efcape, ibid, 

Sigtfvult't 
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Sigifvult's fuccefs againft Bonifacius, 218. 

Silentarii among the Romans, what, 292. 

Silenus's writings and chara&er, 669. 

Simon wars againft the Roman", 403. 
Crclty to them, 4.04. New invafions, 
409. Allies with Romanus, 413. 

Simplicius put to death, 8. 

Sinex's treachery and death, 218. 

Sirmium taken by the Avari, 324. 

Siroes dethrones and murders his father, 
340. Makes peace with Heraclius, ibid. 
Murdered by Barahanes, 341. 

Sifibranum taken by BeliflTarius, 312. 

Sittas defeated by the Perfians, 304. 
Succefs againft them, 306. 

Slaves encouraged by Honorius to take 
up arms, 162. 40,000 of them defert 
over to A lane, , 175. 

Socrates's writings and character, 238 n. 

Soiffons made a fmall kingdom, 272. 

Soiyman's irruption into Thrace, 358. 
Death, ibid. 

— the fon of Cutlumofes, makes 

peace with Rome, 470. Attempts to fave 
Nice, 481. 

, the fucceflbr of Orchanes, in- 
vades Europe, 539. 

Sophia, the emprefs, infpires Juftin with 
cruelty, 320. Moving letter to Cofrhoes, 
322. Cabals againft Tiberius, 323. De- 
prived of her treafure for it, ibid. 

— St. the church of, by whom 
burnt, 83, 

Sofipater Char, his writings and charac- 
ter, 2 1 2 n. 

Sozomen's writing, and character, 239 n. 

Sozopetra deftroyed by Theophylus, 394, 

So2opolis taken by ft-iatagem, 486. 

Spain fubmits to the Britifh Conftantine, 
166. Invaded by the Alans and barba- 
rians, 180. Cruelly ravaged by them, 
ibid. How divided amongft them, ibid. 
Part of, fubdued by AttiJa, 233. By the 
Goths and Suevians, 285. 

Spendofthalbus makes peace with the Ro- 
mans, 427 & feq. 

Spire taken by the Vandals, 162. 

Squiri, &c. fettled in Scythia Minor, 
*53- 

Statues, heathen, demoli/hed in Egypt, 
83. At Rome by the Goths, 184. 

Stephen, a cruel minifter of Juflinian, 
351. Burnt alive, 352. 

~— — — the fon of Bafilius, turns monk, 
400. Made patriarch of Conftantinople, 

the fon of Romanus, crowned, 

412. 

— over-reaches Bafilius, 432. 

Stilicho's revenge on the Baftarna, 9?. 
Commands the Romans againft Eugenius, 
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101. Plunders Jupiter's temple, 105. Made 
guardian to young Honorius, 116. His rife 
and character, n8. Avarice, 119. Ha- 
tred againft Rufinus, ibid. Arrogates an 
unlimited power, 121. Makes peace with 
the Germans, 122. Marches to Atcadius's, 
afliftance, 123. Stopped fliort by him, ibid. 
Sends h'm forces by Gainas, ibid, Defeata 
Alaric in Greece, 126. Suffers him to 
efcape, ibid % Undermined by Eutropius, 
127. Falls out with St. Ambrofe, 131, 
Preparations and fuccefs againft Giido, 134. 
Treachery to Mafcezel, 136. Exploit^ in 
Britain, 137. Chofen conful, 145* Sup- 
pofed to have (lined up Ala>ic, 15.3,. 
Marches againft him, 155. Makes peac^ 
with him, J 56. Succefs againft Radagai- 
fus, 160. Invites the no: therti nations in- 
to Gaul, 1 6a. Holds private ccrrefpond- 
ence with Alaric, 166. Difgraced and put 
to death, 167. With ail his friends after 
him, ibid. His character, ibid. & i6g* 
Eftate confifcated, 169. 

Stmsburgh taken by the Vandals, 162. 

Succoth Benoth, probable conjectures 
concerning that deity, 642. 

Suevians enter Gaul ; 162. Spain, 234. 
Submit to Theodoric, 263. Chule Maldra 
for their king, 264. Fall cut among 
themfelves, 267,. Reconciled by him, 268. 

Suffetes at Cartbnge. their office, 593 
8c n. Whence fo called, 598, 599 n. 

Sun worfliipped at Carthage, 627. 

Saniator, a betrayer of his country, 603 

n, 

Sunieric's fuccefs in Lufitania, 269, 270, 
Sunno make-' peace with Stilicho, 122. 

His treachery to him punifhed, ibid. 
Suphian repuifed befote Conftantinople, 

358. 

Suphianus defeated by Florus, 348. 
Sureta's notitia, when firft publiKhedj 
112 n, 

Syagrus the fon of .^Egidius, king of Soif- 
fons, 272. 

Symmachus fent to obtain the liberty of 
pagan worftup, 47. Repuifed, ibid. Ba- 
niihed by Theodofms, 83. Recalled and 
promoted by him, 84, Sent by the hea- 
thens to Valentinian, 93. His wi kings ?nd 
character, 109 «. Extract and rife, ibid, 

Synadenus's fuccefs againft the rebel An- 
dronicus, 527 & feq. 

Syracufe plundered by the Sar2cens, 348. 
Taken by the ; r<; 401, 

Sy;giannes a wicked tool of Andronicus, 
52c. Forfaken by the Turks. 52S. 

Syria ravaged under Theodofius, far. In- 
vaded by the Goths, izz Ravaged by 
the Perfians, 3101 & feq. Subdued by the 
Saracens, 343, 

B b b a Syri* 
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Syria Dea worfhipped at Carthage, 630. 
Syrophcenicians, who, and whence, 591. 

T 

TAifales driven out by Athanaric, 14. 
Join with the Gruthongi, ibid. 
Talicius's fuccefs againft the Scvthians, 
474. 

Tamccofrhoes defeated byMaurit ; us. 324. 

Tancret the Noiman, his rife and pro- 
geny, 470. 

Tangricermes remitted by Alexius, 483. 

Tangrolipix's fuccef. againft Mohammed, 
450. Made king of Fcfia, ibid. Ill fuc- 
cefs againft the Arabians, 451. Huffirg 
meffage to the emperor, 451. E^curfions 
into Iberia, 4^3 . 

Tarbigil. Vide Tribigil, 140. 

Taricl.ae iflands, wheie fituate, <;S6 ft, 

Tartars fuccefs againft the Turks, 5J0, 

5*3* 519- 

Tatianns accufed by Rufinus, 96. Ba- 
pifhed, ibid. 

Tatitius deftroys the Cruifado fleet, 483. 

Taurominium taken by the Saracens, 
405. . 

Teichomerus betrayed and murdered, 
446. 

Telemachus a hermit, jftoned to death, 
'57' 

Temples, pagan, fuppreffed by Gratian, 
46. Forfaken under Theodofius, 85. De- 
fnolilhed under Arcadius, 144. Or turned 
into churches, J 45. 

Terentius fafctifieed to the mutinous fol- 
dierf, 175. 

Thala, where fituate, 583. 

Thapius, where fituate, 582. 

Themiftius lent embail'adcr to Gratian, 
lo. His worthlefs fpeech before the fe- 
»ate, ibid. Embaffy to Theodofius from 
the Conftantinopolitnns, 38. Fifteenth ora- 
tion add reffed to him, 44. Extract, wri- 
tings, and character. ir2«. 

Thena, where fituate, 583. 

Theocritus executed for treafon, 303. 

Theodomir, where fettled with his Goths, 
$53. Invades the eafiern empire, 280. 
His death, ibid, 

Theodora her magnanirtity fupports the 
frighted emperor Juftinian, 309. Inclined 
to Eutychianifm, 319. 

■ widow of Theophilus takes the 

adminiftration, 39? Severity to the Ma- 
nichees, 396. Rdign?, 397. Her death, 
ibid. 

Conftantine's daughter railed to 

the imperial government, 447. Mounts 
the throne, 434. Her good, but fliort 
Wgn> i.bidi 
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Theodoric fucceeds Vallia in Spain, 200. 
Befieged by Litorius, 225, Takes him pri- 
foner, ibid. Makes peace with the Ro- 
mans, ibid, Succefs againft AttiJa, 247. 
Bravery at the battle of Chalons, 248, 
Death, ibid 

the murderer and fucceffor of 

Thorifmond, 252. Embaffies to Requi- 
narius in Spain, 263. De'eats him, ibid. 
Returns to Tholoufe, 267. Defeated by 
Majoranus, 268. Sues for peace, ibid. 
Murdered by his brother, 273. 

■ ■-— the fon of Triarius invades Zeno, 

287. Enters Macedonia, 288. Makes 
peace with Zeno, 289. Succefs againft 
Leontius, ibid. Makes a new treaty with 
Zeno, 290. Invades and fubdues Italy, 
ibid. Acknowledged king of it by the em- 
peror, 295. Pays a kind of fubniffion to 
him, ibid, Affifts Mundon againft him, 
299. Favours the Arians, 30 ;, 

— • king of Italy cleli\ tred up ho- 

ftage to Leo, 270. 

Thecdoropohs, whence fo called, 428. 
Theodorii' put to death for magic and 
treafon, I. 

— - <— Manlius's confulfhip, 138. Rife 
and character, ibid. Sc feq, 

the reader, his hiftory imperfeft, 

240 n. 

— join' in Longinus's revolt, 294, 

Taken and beheaded, 296. 
prefect of the eaft, put to death, 

— — Cappadocian, confpires againft 
Phocas, 334. Put to death, ibid. 

— - — brother of Heraclius's fuccefst 
againft Sais, 339. Defeated by Haumar, 
342. 

revolt and banifhment, 454, 

455- 

defpot of Epirus, 508. Trea- 
chery to Peter, 509. Affumes the purple, 
510. Defeated by John, ib<d. His eyes 
put out, ibid, Sc feq. Reftored by Azen, 
512. 

Theodofiolus put to death by Valens, 4, 
Not the fame with the great Theodofius, 
8. 

Theodofipolis defended by bimop Euno- 
miu3 againft the Perfians. 204. Taken by 
Cabades, 297. Retaken by Conftantine 
JV. 366, 

Theodofitius driven out of Spain, 166. 

Theodofius onjuflly put to death by Gra- 
tian, 9. Honours conferred upon him af- 
ter his death, ibid. &c. 

-—his fon retires into Spain, I0« 

Sent for back by Gratian, 30, Succefs a- 
gainft the Sarmatians, 31. Raifed to the 
imperial dignity, 32. Singular modefty 
3D* 
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and valour, ibid, Extract, rife, &c. 33. 
Why called Theodofius, 34. Addreffed to 
by feveral cities v 38. Succefs againft the 
Goths, ibid. 8c feq. In Thrace, 39. Sick- 
nefs, baptifm, and recovery, 40. Zeal for 
orthodoxy, ibid. Wholfome laws, 41. 
Victory over the Goths, 42. Honour? to 
Athanaric highly pleafing to them, 44. 
Summons an cecumen. council, 4.5. Suc- 
cefs againft the Goths, ibid. Subdues and 
fettles them, 47. Allies with the revolted 
Maximus, 58. Succefs againft the Sara- 
cens, ibid. Great fvvay over Valentinian 
II. 60. Severe laws againft idolatry, 61. 
& feq. Againft inceftuous marriages, 63. 
Againft heretics, ibid. Againft Jews, ibid. 
Sends plentiful fupplies of corn to Rome, 
66. Clemency to the confpiratora, 67. 
Succefs againft the Greuthoagt, 68. Cle- 
mency to them, ibid. Marries Galla, 69. 
A noble wifli of his, 70. Infulted by the 
Antiochians, ibid Severity to that un- 
grateful city, 71. Yet mitigated by him, 
72. Forgives them wholly at length, 77. 
His letter to them, ibid. & feq. Goes to 
fuccour Valentinian, 78. Marches againft 
Maximus, 79. Succefs againft him, 80. 
Clemency to his adherers, 81. To his fa- 
mily, 82, To Valentinian, ibid. To the 
Arians, ibid. Laws againft heretics, 84. 
Entry into Rome, ibid. Proves the means 
of converting that city, 85. Clemency to 
the pagans of Alexandria, 87. Demo!i<hes 
idolatry there and in Egypt, ibid. His fil- 
ver ftatue reared, 90. Laws againft apo- 
ftates and heretics, ibid. Marches againft 
the barbarians, ibid. Makes dreadful ha- 
vock of them, 91. In great danger from 
them, ibid. Laws againft extortion, 97, 
Againft the Lycians, ibid. & feq. Marches 
againft Eugenius, 98. Frefh laws againft 
heretics, &c, 99. Forces the Alps, 101. 
Defeats Eugenius, 102. Suppcfed by a mi- 
racle, ibid. Clemency to the revolted, 
103. To Eugenius' s family, 104. Di- 
vides the empire between Arcadius and Ho- 
norius, ico. His death, obfequies, and 
character, ibid. & 107. MafTacre of the 
Thefialoniacs, 108. Repentance for it, 
ibid. 

Theodofius, his fquare and column finifli- 
ed at Conftantinople, ico. 

— II. the fon of Arcadius born and 

baptized, 152. Created emperor, 153. 
But eight years old when his father dies, 
164. The peaceful ftate of his empire, 
172. Pioufly brought up by his mother, 
195. Removes to Eudoxiopolis, 199. Re- 
fufes to acknowledge" Conftantius, 201. 
Marries Eudccia, 202. Wars againft the 
Perfiajjs, 203, Defeats them, ibid. & feq. 



Makes peace with them, 205. Kind re- 
ception of Placidia, 206. Proclaimed em- 
peror of the weft, an, 212. Sends Pla*' 
cidia thither, 214. Makes her fon empe- 
ror, 216. Makes peace with the Vandals, 

222. Deftroys all the relics of paganifm, 

223. His code publilhed, 224. Jealoufy 
ofEudocia, 227. Sends a fleet to Valen-' - 
tinian, 228. Shameful peace with the, 
Hunns, 231. Slavery to Attila, 232* 
Makes a more faameful peace with huh* 
235. His death and character, 237. 

- — — the fon of Ataulphus born, I94« 
Dies in Spain, 195. , 

the fon of Mauritius put to deatlt. 

by Phocas, 330. 

the brother of Conftantius 

put to death by him, 346. 

— - — an obfeure perfon proclaimed em* 
peror, 357. Enters Conftantinople, ibid*, 
Refigns to Leo, 358. 

Theodota married to Conftantine Por-, 
phyr. 373. Brought to bed of a prince, 
374. 

Theodulus's writings and character, *$tr 
n ' ■ . .. , k 

— — > a cruel minifter of juftiniafl* 
351. Burnt alive, 352. 

Theon's writings and character, 11$ n, 

TJieophanes put to death, 332. 

Theophania married to Saturatius, 379*. 
Retires from the world, 380. 

Theophano takes the government upon 
her, 419. Intrigues with Nicephorus, 420, 
Married to him, ibid. Treachery to him, 
422. Baniflied, 423. Recalled, 429. 

Theophobus, his extract, fuccefs, an! 
ftratagem againft the Saracens, 391. Sinn 
gular fidelity to Theophylus, 393, Death, 
395- 

Theophylact, the fon of Romanus, de- 
figned for the church, 412. Dethrones 
him, 414. Falls out with his brother, ibid* 
Baniflied, 415. 

Theophylus bilhop of Alexandria exafpe- 
rates the heathen, 86, 87. 

— one of the compilers of the Ju- 

ftinian pandects, &c, 318, 

ftratagem againft the murderers 

of Leo, 389. Ingratitude to Manuel, 392. 
Great honours to him, 393. Pardons the 
revolted Perfians, ibid. Grief for the lofs 
ofAmorium, 394. Death and character, 
395. Burns his wife's ftiip, ibid, 

Thermantia, the celebrated daughter of 
Honorius, 34. 

Thervingi driven out by the Hunns, I2» 
Fall foul upon the Romans, 15. 

Thefmantia, the celebrated mother of 
Theodofius, 33. 

— — — the daughter of Stilicho born, 1 18. 

Mar. 
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Married to Honorius, 168. Divorced, ibid. 
Her death, ibid, & feq. Stately tomb dif- 
covered, 169. 

* Theflalians defeat Alaric, T'53. 

Theffalonica taken by the Saracens, 405. 
Betrayed co the king of Sicily, 494. 

Thefialonicans, 7000 maffacred byTheo- 
dofius, 108. 

Thomas's extract, treafon, and conquefts, 
384, Repulfe before Conftantinople, 385. 
Defeats and kills Gregory, 386. Defeated 
by the Bulgarians, ibid. Imprisonment and 
death, ibid. 

' Thoiifmond's bravery at the battle of 
Chalons, 248. Proclaimed king of the 
Goths, ibid. Returns home, 24.9. Repul- 
fes. Attila, 252- Murdered, ibid. 

ThouJoufe Vide Touloufe, 192. 

Thrace ravaged by the Goths, 16. A- 
Ijandoned to them, 17. Deftroyed by the 
Quadi, 30. Freed by Theodofius, 39 Ra- 
vaged by the Hunns, 216, Repeopled by 
fhe barbarians, 253. Wafied by the Hunns, 
483. Ravaged by the Turks, &c. 521, 
5 2 3-. . 

Tiberius, Juftin's prime minifter governs 
during his madnefs, 322. Created Csefar, 
ibid. Chofen emperor, 323. Creates Ana- 
tfatia his emprefs, ibid. Generofity to Hor- 
pilfdas, 324, Dea h and character, ibid. 

— — ■ brother of v'onftantine III. dis- 
figured by him, 348. 

1 Apfimardepofes and confines Juf- 
tinian, 352. Driven out by him, 354, 
Put to death, ibid. 

* — the fon of Juftinian II. murdered 

in a fanctuary, 355,356. 

Tigranes yields his fhare of Armenia to 
Theodofius, 230. 

' Timafius fent general againft Maximus, 
79. Commands the Romans againft Eupe- 
niu's, IOX. Bafely betrayed by Eutropius, 
328. Dreadful baniihnvnt, 129. 

Timotheus, the Eu ychian, raifes new 
troubles, 300. 

Touloui'e taken by Aiaulphus, 192. 
Made the metropolis of the Gotnim king- 
dom, 200. Befieged by Litoriiis, 225, 

Trading forbid to men of quality, 170. 

Trajan murders the king of Ar- 
menia, 6. Sent againft the Goths in 
Thrace, 16. Defeated by them, -.bi.',. & 
feq. Degraded, 18. Nc'uie fpeech to Va- 
lens, ibid. Death, 2 r. 

Trapefor.d, the kir-gdem of, by whom 
founded, 506. 

Traufula, the affafiin of Valentinian, 

Treafon, men of quality whe-> guilty of, 
how their eftates were difpoied of, 41 , The 
laws againft, mitigated, 99, 



Trebilis'sf kindnefs to Juftinian, 354. 
Recompenced by him, ibid. Succefs againft 
him, 355. 

Trebonianus, a compiler of the Juftinian 
code. &c 318. 

Treves burnt by the Franks, 191. 

Triarius flain at Argentaria, 27. 

Tribii-.il revolts againft Arcadius, 140, 
In great diftrefs, 141. Succoured by Gai- 
nas, ibid. Plundering march againft Con- 
ftantinople, 145. Death, 147. 

Triton river, 584. 

— worihipped at Carthage, 631. 

Troccndus fent 2gainft Zeno, 2.86. Re- 
volts, ibid. Taken and beheaded, 289. 

Tunes defcribed, 574. By whom found- 
ed, ibid. 

Turks, their firft appearance, 449. In- 
large their conquefts, 458. Defeated by 
Diogenes, 46). Make new Inroads, 470. 
Succefs in Afia, 472. Defeated by the 
cruifadors, 481. By Alexius, 484. By 
John, 486. Make peace, ibid. With Ma- 
nuel, 490. Totally defeated by him, 491. 
Drven out by the Tartars, 510,513. Suc- 
cef; in the Mediterranean, 520. Firft in- 
vited into Europe, 521. Betrayed by the 
Greeks, 522. Their revenge, ibid. Vic- 
tory over Paleologus, ibid. Defeated by 
Phile=, 524. Shut tip by fea and land, 
ibid. Intirely cut off, ibid. New invafion, 
527. Succefs againft Andronicus, 532.* 

Turpilio facrificed to the mutinous fol- 
diers, 175. 

Tufca, river, one of the limits of Africa 
Propria, 572. 

Tyrach defeated by the Romans, 452. 

Tyiians, built cities in Spain, 559. Ther 
bloody worfhip of Hercules, 628. 

Tzachus erects a new principality at 
Smyrna, 473. Hjs treachery to Delaffenus, 
ibid. Death, 476. 

Tzibus forces the Lazians to revolt, 311, 

V. 

VAlemir, king of the Goths, where 
fettled, 253. 
Valens's feverity againft philofophers, 
2, & feq. Againft the Theodoiians, 
4. Againft Paras, 5, 6, Peace with Per- 
fia, 6. Settles the Goths in Thrace, 13. 
Aflaulted by them, 15. Offers a new peace 
toSapor, 16. Marches againft the Goths, 
18. - efeated and killed, 21. His cha- 
racter, 22. Fatai jeakufy of Gratian, 28. 

Valentine general of Honorius, his narrow 
efcape, 17 c. Promotion, ibid. 

Valentinian 11. chofen emperor, 7. Go- 
verned by his mother, 59, 60. Defeats the 
Sannatians, 64, Rebuilds St, Paul's church 
at 
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at Rome, 69. Invaded by M-aximus, 78. 

Perfuaded to renounce Arianifm, ib>d % 
Succoured by Theodofiusi 79c Reftored by 
him, 82. Rejrfts the requefts of the hea- 
then, 93. Defires to be baptized by Sc. 
Ambrofe, ibid. Murdered, ibid. 8c feq. 
His character, obfequies, &c. 95. 

III. the fon of Placidia, bom, 
201, Betrothed to Eudoxia, and created 
Caffar, 2i<. Crowaed emptor, 216. 
-Marries Eudoxia, 223. Yields [ art of IHy- 
ricum to Theodofius, 224. His c&pring 
by Eudoxia, tbii. Embaffy to Atdla, 244. 
Over-reached by him, 24.5. Second e.n- 
baflTy and truce wkh him; 2;r. Murders 
^Etius and his friends, 254. Murdered by 
Maximus. 256 His chara&er, 257. 

Va'erianus, matter of the horfe, flam, 
21. 

Vailia, chofen king of the Goths, 196, 
Makes peace with Honorius, 190. Whole- 
fome advice to him, ibid, Succefa againft 
the Silingi, 199. And Alani, 200. His 
reward and death, ibid. & feq. 

Vandals eater Gaul, 16*. Defeated by 
the Franks, ibid. Over-run Gaul, 175. 
Spain, 1S0. Defeated by Mtias, if 6. 
Over-run Afric, 221. Make peace with 
the Romans, 222. Conquefts in Afric, 
226. Repulfed : y Majoranus, 268. 

Vandalu'fu, whence fo called, 1S0, 

Varanes chofen conful of the eaft, 1 3r, 

— - — renews the war againft the Ro- 
mans, 403. Repuifed before Theodo/iopo- 
lis, -.0} Defeited. -05. Makes a hun- 
dred y<=ar? peace, ibid, 

Vates a.V;nng the Carthaginians, in great 
efteem, 66;. 

Veget'us's w uings and character, 1 12, n. 

Venecia, the country of, abandoned, 250, 
. Venetians, antient, dei'cvibtd, -ijO. 
Support Gregory 1. 361. anccefs againft 
R. Guiicard, 4." , 473- ,y && young *>■- 
lexius, 500 Atthefiegeof u-iftantinopie, 
504. Their fhare cf the Empire, -,05. 
Settle at Constantinople, S*7- Recover the 
Iflandsofthe nrc:>ipekgo, 518. 

Venice, the foundation of, £$0. 

Venus Caivus wo- (hipped at Carthage, 
618. 

Verianus driven out of Spain, i6$ t Put 
to death, ibid. 

Verina obtains Dafilifcus's pardon, 277. 
Confpiies againft Z<?no, 283. 

Veftals fupprefiVa byGratian, 46. 

Vefuvius a .Vadfri eruption of. ^.80. 

Vi&ims, pract;led by the Curthaginians, 
6oz. 608, Abolished by Tiberius, 6^9. 
The hoind c^cefs of them, 640. Efpeci- 
ally in caiimjtous, times, ibid, & «, 
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Vi&orAurel. his advice at the battle of 
Adrianople rejected, 19* Bravery and 
death, 21. 

— — — the fon of Maximus made liit 
collegue, 5 3, & feq. Put to death by Theo- 
dofius, 81. 

the younger, his writings and 
character, ill, ». 

Victory, the altar of deftroyed by Gra- 
tian, 46. 

Vienne taken by Gerontius, 186. 

Vigilantius facriftcen to the mutinout 
fodders,. 175. 

Viminacium taken by the Hunns, 232. 

Vinde'icii fubdued by /iitius, 219.. 

Vindemir, invade:-: Italy, 280, 

Vifigoths, v»ko, and where fettled, 25*. 
Defeated by Mgcdius, 272. More fuccefc- 
fui in Spain, ibid In Caul, ibid. 

Vitalianus raifes a revolt in favour of the 
orthodox, 30 t. Over reached by Anafla- 
fius, ibid. Confulfliip, and death for trea- 
fon, 303.' * j 

Vithitair, killed by the Hunns, iz, 

Vitus defeated in Spain, 234. - . : 

Uldes defeats Gainas, and fends his head 
to Arcadius, 249, 1-50. 

Uldin fent againft the Goths, x6i, Dri- 
ven ou:of Tbrace, 174. ; 

Ulplvlus, aGothiiA bilhop, corrupts them 
with Arianifm, 12,13. Stratagem againft 
Conftantinopre,.i 88. ■ . 

Urania worfliippcd at Carthage, 615, • | 

Urban fi, encourages the holy war,- 47$. 
• IV. fupports the tyrant PaJeolo- 

gus, ;iS. 

Urfala the martyr, and her 11,000 vir- 
gins, the ftory of expic.ied, 55. 

Urfus the murderer of Maximus, 258: 

Uiher, archbifhop vindicated and cleared 
up, 687, '■. 

Utica defcribed, 573. Becomes theme* 
tropoiis of Afric, ibid. 

Uzians,who, 458. Invade the Romans, 
ibid Defeated by tbe Hungarians, 459, 

Uzita, where fituated, 583. 

W. 

WAR, the noble, why fo called, 3^7. 
• holy. See Cruifade, 477^ 
Widows forbid to marry during the year 4 

William, lord of Sicily, wars againft Ari« 
dromcus, 494. 

Wint- forbid the Carthaginian £ldier» 
whi lit in the field, 659. And to the ma* 
giftrates during their office, 660. 

Wormt taken by the Vandals, 162. 
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XEne ferit prifoner to Conftantinople, 
527. Releafed, 528. 
Xiphilin, the patriarch, outwitted by 
Eudecia, 460. 
Xiphius's revolt and fubmifiion, 438. 



YEar of the Carthaginians, how com- 
puted, 675. 
Yefderjird king of PerrW See Jifde- 
gerdes, 139. 

ZAbache, the fea of, where, 11. 
Zacharias, patriarch of Jerufalem, 
carried prifoner by the Perfians, 336. 
. . Zagan /diverts Mohammed from railing 
the fiege of Conftantinonle, 552. 
Zagaria given to Trebelis, 354. 
Zea, St. the church of built by Marcian, 
a6s. 

Zeno names Ariadne, 277. His ex- 
. tract .and rife, ibid. Promotion oppofed by 
the Romans, 280. Declared his fen's col- 
legue, 281. His wicked character and 
. flight, 283. Purfued into Ifeuria, 286. 
Dethrones Bafilifcus, ibid, tc feq. Shame- 
ful peace with Theodorky 287. Befieged 
. by Marcian, 288. Yields Italy to Theo- 



doric, 290. Cruelties and death, 291. & 
feq. Character, ibid, 

Zenonides Zeno's wife, declared Au- 
gufta, 283. Her death, 287, 

Zeugitania defcribed, 573. The fea and 
inland towns of, 579. 

Zimifces John, his fuccefs againft the 
Saracens, 421. Ill requited by Nicepho- 
rus, 422. Murders him, ibid. Submif- 
lion to Poliencius, 423. Crowned, ibid. 
Takes Romanus for his partner, ibid, Suc- 
cefs againft the Roffi, 425. Peace with 
them, 427. Poifoned, 428. His cha- 
racter, ibid. 

Zizais put to death by Phocas, 332. 

Zochares defeated before Aritioch, 424, 

Zoe I. married to Leo, and dies, 404. 

— — — II. the mother of Conftantine, 
404. BanWhed by Alexander, 409. Re- 
called by her fon, 410. Takes the go- 
vernment upon her, ibid. Defeated by the 
Bulgarians, 411. Confined by Romanus, 
412. 

— • Conftantine's daughter, married 
to Romanus II. 440. Poifons and mur- 
ders him, 443. Marries Michael, and 
makes him emperor, 443. Over-reached 
by his brother, 444. Confined by Cala- 
phates, 447. Recalled, ibid. Marriage, 
448. Death, 452. 

Zoganus commands at the fiege of Con- 
fiaatinople, 548. 

Zorus's expedition to Carthage, 559. 

Zofimus's partiality againft Theodofius,38« 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 

SECT V. 

The Hiftory of the Carthaginians, from the 
foundation of their city to the firft Punic 
war. 



ELISA, known alfo by the name of Dido, fledCayfeo/ 
from Tyre in the fer enth year of the reign of Pyg-J^^ 
malion king of that city. Her flight is faid to have Tyre, 
been occafioned by the cruel and infatiable avarice of 
Pygmalion, who was her brother. This prince, in order to 
fecure to himfclf the immenfe treafures of his uncle Sichseus, 
who had married his fitter Dido, was the priseft of Hercu- 
les, and, by virtue of that poft, the fecond perfon in- the 
kingdom, found means to deftroy him. The manner in 
which this was effected, is differently related : Virgil will 
have it, that Pygmalion barbaroufly murdered his uncle at 
the altar ; but Eirftathius and Cedrenus intimate that he dif- 
patched him at an hunting match, and then throwing him down 
a precipice, gave out, that the fall had been the occafion of 
his death. However, as Sichaeus was well acquainted with 
A l the 
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the fordid and avaricious temper of his nephew, he had, by 
way of precaution, buried his riches under ground \ which, 
with the prudent and artful conduct, of Elifa, rendered abor- 
tive the tyrant's defign. Sichzsus, appearing to his difcon- 
folate widow in a dream, apprifed her of his tragical exit, 
and advifed her to fly immediately, in order to avoid the 
fame fate. Upon this me determined to make her efcape, 
and carry off thofe treafures, which had prompted her bro- 
ther to fo inhuman an action ; but, in order to this, me 
judged it proper for fome time to amufe him; which me did 
by difTembling her refentment, and keeping, up the appear- 
ance of an affection for him, till an opportunity offered of 
affembling her friends, and concerting with them the proper 
meafures for fpeedily abandoning Tyre. The principal of 
thefe were her brother Barca, and feveral fenators, who, ha- 
ting Pygmalion, and apprehending themfelves every mo- 
ment in danger of being facrificed by a prince, who had 
broken through all the ties of nature and humanity, engaged 
to follow her at all adventures. To execute the defign (he 
had formed the more effectually, (he applied to the king for 
veflels to carry her, Barca, and their effects, to Chartica 
or Chartaca, a maritime town in his dominions, under the 
pretext of redding there. To this Pygmalion readily agreed, 
as imagining, that by fuch a ftep he mould become mafter 
of what had fo long been the object of his molt ardent de- 
fires. Elifa, being thus fupplied with men and mips, weigh- 
ed anchor ; and being got into the ocean at a proper di- 
ftance from Tyre, commanded her men to throw into the 
fea fome bags filled with fand, which, fhe told them, con- 
tained the wealth of her hufband Sichseus, and, in a dole- 
ful tone, entreated his manes to accept of thofe riches as 
an oblation, which had been the caufe of his deftruction. 
Then, addreffing herfelf to her companions, (he gave them 
to underftand, that there was nothing terrible they might 
not fear from the tyrant's refentment, for being inftrumen- 
tal in defeating his avaricious purpofes, if ever they fell in- 
to his hands ; by which means having fixed them more firm- 
ly in her interelt, (he purfued her voyage, and got out of 
her brother's reach, before he was apprifed of her refo- 
lution *. 

PYGMALXOx\ r , 

a Juftin. 1. xviii. Tacit, annal. xvi. Tertul. in Pal. Sil. ital I. i. 
Appian. in Lib. fub. init Euitath. in Dionyf. Afr. ut & ipfe 

Dionyf 
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Pygmalion^ finding all his hopes thus defeated by his*y8 mal5oi > 
fitters fubtlety, and being grieved, that thofc treafures fhouldf^p**^ 
be {hatched from him in a moment, which he thought him- ing Elh>, 
felf to be fure or, and which he had fo long enjoyed in 
imagination, gave orders to fit out a fleet with all.poffible 
expedition, in order to purfue the fugitives ; but he was 
diverted from this defign by the entreaties of his mother, 
and the menaces of the infpired college of vates, who threa- 
tened him with the indignation of the gods, if he offered 
to obftrucl: in any manner the grand project Elifa was 
gone upon b . 

The firfl place our heroine touched at was fome port Elifa touchr 
in the ifland of Cyprus, poffibly Salamis, which was then*? firft a * 
in its infancy ; fince, according to Virgil and Servius, in ypr ' ,s ' 
conjunction with the Arundelian marbles, Teucer and MeN 
tinus, Elifa's father, feized upon Cyprus, or at leaft a part 
of it, not very long before, when the former of thefe built 
Salamis. Here me met with a prieft of Jupiter, who offe- 
red to attend her with his whole family, and partake of her 
future fortune; which me readily accepted of. As this 
motion of the prieft proceeded from an impulfe, or rather 
command, of the deity himfelf, (he looked upon it as a 
good omen, and fettled the priefthood of Jupiter in that 
family 0 . 

It was a prevailing cuftom in this ifland at the time of Cyprian iyo- 
Elifa's arrival, for the maids to go on certain ftated days, ™" 
before marriage, to the fea-fide, there to look for ftrangersfelfes for 
that might poffibly arrive on their coafts, in order to pro- dowries, 
ftitute themfelves for gain, and thereby acquire a dowry. 
Out of thefe the Tyrians fele&ed a certain number, Juftin 
fays eighty ; and carrying them on board, found them very 
fubfervient to their defign of planting a new colony d 

A 3 From 

Dionyf. Herod ian. 1. v. Liv. xxxiv. Vcl. Paterc. 1. i. Virgil. JEn 
i. & iv. Serv. in Virg. JEn. i. & iv. Gcorg. Cedren. hift. compend. 
p. 140. edit. Par. 1647. Jofeph. antiq. I. viii. c. 13. cont. 
Apion. II. Solin. c. 30. & aj, edit. Salm. Vide & Salian & 
Torniel. in anna!. Pe:av. de doft. temp. 1. ix. c. 63. & rationar. 
temp. par. ii. 1. ii. c. 13. Tatian cont. Grsec. Theophil. Antio- 
chen. apud Aurolyc. !. in. Teitul. apol. Clem. Alex, ftrom. Stra- 
bo, !. xvii. Plin. ]. v. Ammian Marcel. Plutarch. Eutrop. Flor. 
Orof. Zonar. Reinecc. hift. Jul, vol. i. & ii. Hendr. de rep. 
Carth. 1. i. feft. i. c. 1. *> Juftin. I. xyiii. c Idem. ibid. 
Virg. JEn.i. Scrv. in loc. Apollodor. Newton's chronol. p. 65. 
d Juftin. ubi fupra. 
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She tends in L From hence they fteered their courfe for the coafts °f 
Africa, Africa, and at laft happily landed in the province called af- 
terwards Africa Propria, not far from Utica, a Tyrian co- 
lony, and city of great antiquity ; which we have already 
defcribed. The inhabitants received their countrymen with 
all poflible demonftrations of joy, and giving them a molt 
kind reception, advifed them to build a city upon that fpot, 
to which the fates had conducted them e . 
Cultivates a ^ T was •^^ a ' s carc > u p on ne r arrival, to cultivate 
good under- a g 00 ^ underftanding with the natives, to which they were 
Sanding by no means, for any considerable time, averfe, on account 
^ thena *of the advantages they perceived would naturally flow to 
them from an eftablifhed commerce and harmony betwixt 
the two nations. She then purchafed a tract of land of them, 
for her and her wearied Tyrians to fettle upon. Juftin, Ap-. 
pian, Virgi', Euftathius, Themiftius, &c. intimate, that the 
Phoenicians impofed upon the Africans, when a bargain was 
made betwixt them, in the following manner : They defn 
red for their intended fettlement only fo much ground as 
an ox's hide would encompafs. This requeft the Africans 
at firft laughed at ; but were furprized, when, upon their 
granting it, they found Elifa cut the hide into the fmalleft 
fhreds, and with them furrounded a large extent of territo- 
ry, en which fhe built a citadel, from this incident called 
Bytfa. The learned, however, unanimoufly agree in ex- 
ploding this fable, which feems to owe its origin either to 
the envy and malice of the Romans, or the vanity of the 
Greeks, who ridiculoufly affected to deduce every thing 
that favoured of high antiquity from their own nation or 
language, though never fo remote from them. Appian 
feems to infmuate, that at firft Elifa met with fome oppo- 
fition from the natives ; which may poflibly be true, fmce 
k is certain an annual tribute for the ground the Tyrians 
pofTetied was, by their firft agreement with the Africans, 
exacted from them, which they were obliged to pay for 
many years after f . 

The neighbouring people, at firft invited by the pro- 
fpecl: of lucre, and with this view repairing to the Phoenici- 
an 



• Idem ibid. f Jcftin. I. xviii> y ir ^ yEn . it Eu fci:h. In 

J&onyf. Afr. Appian. in Lib. fub init. Themft. orat. xxi. p 260, 
261. Serv. m JEn. i. Liv. I. xxxiv. Dionyf. in pericg. fuiiin. I 
Sd. ItaL 1. i. Vide Voff. th. gene. I. i. c. 32. Bochart. 
Chan. &c. 
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an fettlement to fell thefe foreigners the neceffaries of ^ c »^J^* r anew 
in a fhort time incorporated themfelves with them. Thefe dty ^ erc> 
inhabitants foon growing very numerous, Elifa followed the or enlarge 
advice of the Utican embafladors, who were fent to con- an old on « 
gratulate her upon her happy arrival in the name of their 
ftate ; and built a new city, or at leaft much enlarged the 
old one, which could make no very confiderable figure 
before. As the natives of the country, or Aborigines, were 
of the fame fentiments with the Uticans in this particular, 
and, as may reafbnably be prefumed, gave the Tyrians all 
neceflary affiftancc, both in the building of their city, and 
peopling it afterwards, Carthage foon became a place of 
great fame and demanded the refpedr. of all its neigh- 
bours s . 

We are told by Juftin, that, in digging for the founda- A horfc*» 
tipns of the city, the workmen firft found an ox's head, foun * 
which was indeed a fymbol of fertility of foil, but at the^m* 
fame time prefaged continual toil and perpetual fervitude to were digging 
the city. Upon this they removed to another fpot, where, ^ontof' 
in digging, they difcovered an horfe's head, which they in- Carthage, 
terpreted as a happier omen, portending the future martial 
genius of the inhabitants. Euftathius adds, that the horfe's 
head had a palm tree, or at leaft a branch of palm, difco- 
vered with it ; which they confidered, without doubt, as 
an emblem of victory. This determined Elifa to fix upon 
that fpot for the fituation of her city ; and in allufion to 
this it was, that the Carthaginians had, in after-ages, an 
horfe's head, or an horfeand apalm-tr^e, fo frequently upon 
the reverfes of their coins h (C). 

The principal names of Carthage have already been gi- & ffer ™t 
ven in the firft feclion of the hiftory we are now upon.Cartnage, 
However, it may not be improper to remark, thatthe Cartha- 
ginians are fometimes called Sidonians, and their city Tyre,. 

A 4 by 

* Virg. Serv. & Juftin. ubi fup. h Virg. & Juftin. ubi 

flip. Ifidor. 1. xv. c. 2. Sc 1. ix. c. 2. Euftath. in Dionyf. Afr. 
Stcph. Byzant. de urb. Anton. Auguflin. dial. ant. 6. Suid. C»J. 
Rhodigin. ant. led. 1. xviii. c. 38. & Boch, Chan. 1. i. 

(C) Some of thefe coins, particularly of the filver and gold 
fines, are of exquifite workmanfhip, nothing at all inferior to any 
of the Greek or Roman. They are found in the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers, in thofe parts of Spain the Carthaginians nrit 
poiFelTcd, and in Sicily. Numbers of them may be feen ia 
Aid rote, Paruta, Ha^'m, and the cibinets of the curious. 
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by antient authors, Eufebius feems to affirm, that its moft 
antient name was Origo ; but as Carthage and its foundrefs 
are both mentioned in that paflage ; and as her name, 
Elifa (D) or ElifTa, imports the fame thing in Hebrew or 
Phaenician as Virago in Latin, Bochart takes the word 
Optyu or Origo to be a corruption of 'ompayw or Virago ; 
and confequently fuppofes it to refer not to Carthage, hut 
to Elifa or Dido. As Servilius averts, though falfly, Di- 
do in Punic to have anfwered to Virago in Latin, and it is 
very poffible Eufebius might have been impofed upon by this 
miftake, we cannot help declaring ourfelves entirely of Bo- 
chart's opinion. It is likewife denominated by Stephanus 
Oenufa, or OenuiTa ; by Euftathius, Cadmea; and by Sui- 
das, Aphrice. According to fome, the name Tarfhim in 
fcripture fometimes denotes Carthage; in one paifage parti- 
cularly this word feems fo plainly to point at that city, that 
it is rendered by the vulgate verfion Carthago. Thepdoret 
and others countenance this notion K 
Dido fought Every thing thus confpiring with Elifa's views, and 
in marriage fucceeding according to her defire, by the coalition of diffe- 

neighLw- arent nations > tne neW city ' * n a ^ ort time > S rew we ^ tn y 

iog prince! and flourifhing ; which agreeable fituation tempted Iarbas, a 
neighbouring prince, to endeavour at making himfelf mafter 
of it without any effufion of blood. In order to which he 

den red 

* Virg. & Sil. ItaJ. pall*. Sal. tebell. Jugurth, Tibul. 1. iv. ver. 
137. Ovid. ep. her. D. Auguft. de unit, ecclef. Ezek. xxvii. 12, 
Theodoret. Hieronym. Eufcb. in chron Bocb. in praefat. Phal. & 
Chan Li. 

(P) According to the author of the etymologicon magnum, 
Elifa or Eliila was the firft name of this princefs, which, as Bo- 
chart (hews, may either be interpreted divina virgo, or, with 
the Arabic article perfixed, virago, xz? \hyw. Fhavorinus, 
in conjunction with the author of tne etymologicon aforeiaid, will 
have the name Dido to have been given her after her arrival in 
Africa, as importing the traveller, or wanderer, to which Bo- 
chart agrees. Euftathius abilirdly fays. Dido fignif.es a murde- 
rer of an hufhand ; whereas Elifa or ElhTa will admit of fuch an 
interpretation: and Servius, with as much impropriety, tranfla:es 
Dido virago, the undoubted fignifkation of Elifa or El-ffa 
Many more conjecUues about thefe words may be feen in Bo- 
chart and Voflius, which it is not worth while to recite (3). 

(3) Bochart. Chan.l i. c. 24. & 1. ii. c. 24. Euftath. in Dionyf 
Afr. Voii. idol- gent, h i. c, 32. Sefv, in /En. Reinec. in hift Jul. 
f t, 2. 
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defired, that an embafly of ten of the moll noble Carthagi- 
nians might be fent him ; which having obtained, he pro- 
pofed to them a marriage with Elifa or Dido, for that, in 
all probability, was the name me went by after her de- 
parture from her native country, threatening tliem with a 
war, in cafe of a" refufal. The embafladors, being afraid 
to deliver the meflage, told their fovereign with Punic fub- 
tlety, that Iarbas defired feme perfon might be fent him, 
who was capable of civilizing and polifhing himfelf and his 
Africans ; but that there was no poffibility of finding any 
pf her fubiecls, who would leave his relations for the con- 
vention of barbarians, who were as favage as the wildeft 
beafts. Here being reprimanded by the queen, fhe afked 
them, if they were not afhamed to refufe living in any 
manner, which might be beneficial %$ their country, to 
which they owed their very lives ? They then opened to 
her the king's commands, adejing, that, according to her 
own decifion of the point, and to fet her fubjec'ts a good 
example, fhe ought to facrince herfelf to her country's wel- 
fare. Being thus enfnared, flic called upon her hufband 
Sichasus with tears and lamentations, and at laft anfwered, 
that ihe would go where her own fate and that of her ci- 
ty called her. In the mean time, fhe caufed a pile to be 
erected in the fartheft part of the city ; and at the expira- 
tion of three months, which time fhe required for the ex- 
ecution of her defign, killing manv victims, as tho' (he in- 
tended to facrifice to, and appeafe the manes of, her huf- 
band before her fecond marriage, fhe afcended it. Then 
looking all around her upon the fpeclators, fhe told them, 
fhe was going to her hufband, as they had ordered her : 
and immediately, with a dagger fhe had taken with her 
for that purpofe, put a period to her days k . 

This is Juftin's account <f the death of that princefs, » uftln an<y 
which, we need not tell our readers, is different from Vir- Virgil differ 
gil's. Cedrenus and Sir Ifaac Newtcn favour Virgil's noti- 5 " their opi- 
bn, though they do not in all points agree with him. J*" l tzt ^~ 
The former of thefe relates, that /Eneas the Phrygian, af- 
fer the ddftruclion of Troy, came to Africa, and refided 
fometime with Dido there ; but perceiving Iarbas, king of 
the Numidians, the Mauritanians, the Mafiyli or the Gae- 
tulians, to take umbrage at this, he thought proper to re- 
tire, as dreading the eftecls of his power and refentment. 

This 



k Juftin. ubi fup. 
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This pafTage of Cedrenus, whom we take to have been a 
vjry good compiler and collector of antient hiftory, feems 
g'eatiy to fupport Sir Ifaac Newton's opinion, in relation 
t> /Eneas and Dido's being cotemporaries, and likewife to 
C-'ince a moft material point, viz. that Virgil and Tro- 
g i *> j whom juftin epitomized, agree in their chronology. 
What Sir Ifaac Newton advances concerning Dido's fa- 
ther Mettinus and Teucer's feizing upon Cyprus, about 
the time of the Trojan war, renders Virgil's chronology 
likewife more probable, than the generality of learned men 
are willing to allow. But this we (hall juft touch upon 
immediately l . 

;,;o*i rha How long Dido reigned at Carthage, or when (he came 
fa&er, to the violent death above-mentioned, we cannot take upon 
us to determine. What feems to be the bc-fl fupported by 
antient hiftory is, that her brother Barca and fifter Anna at- 
tended her from Tyre to Africa ; and that, by their commit- 
ting every thing to her management and direction, it fhould 
feern fhe was a woman of an uncommon genius. This like- 
wife appears from the artful manner in which fhe impofed up- 
on her brother Pygmalion before her departure from Tyre, 
when under the pretence of diverting her melancholy on ac- 
count of her hufband's death, which i'he infinuated, Carthage 
could not fail of perpetuating, fne had the addrefs to perfu- 
adehim, that her intention really was to retire to, and re- 
ftde at, Chartaca. The fecrecy and prudence with which 
her grand enterprize was conducted, as well as the cunning 
device by which (he fixed even Pygmalion's men in her in- 
tereft, above-recited, indifputabiy evince the fame thing ; 
That fhe was a lady of moft attractive charms, as well as a 
rare pattern of chaility, is attefted by the beft authors m . 
KroHm Macrobius tells us, that Virgil's relation of Dido's a- 
ontifont mours withiEneas, and of her laying viol nt hands on hcr- 
chkiirikifj^jf at departure from Africa, after he had debauched her, 
Dido's' n was univcrfally efteemed as fabulous in his age. This indeed : 
aradcr. we difbelicve, but not upon Macrobius's authority ; for that 
author is inconfiftent with himfelf in refpedt to Dido's cha- 
racter. In one place he celebrates her temperance and chas- 
tity, which is exactly agreeable to the faith of hiftory ; 
whereas in aiiothLr he makes her guilty of the greateft intem- 
perance, 



1 Ccdren. ubi fupra. Newton's chrnnol. p. 65, 66. kc 
m Reincc. hift. Jul. t. 1. Sii. Italic, juft. ubi fupra. Tcrtuma*- 
Macrob. Aufon, kc. 
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perance # luxury, and profufton at her entertainments ; which, 
in our opinion, deferves no credit at all, as being not only 
contrary to the general character of our princefs, but like- 
wife to the Carthaginian genius, as has been above obferved. 
Virgil, as a Roman, we believe, in this particular did not 
pay the greateft regard to truth, the antipathy hetwixt his 
nation and the Carthaginians not permitting it ; but notwitb- 
itanding this, we cannot help imagining his chronology to be 
fomething nearer the truth than is generally fuppofed, and 
that for the reafons hinted above, as well as for the following 
one, which to us feems fomething cogent, and which there- 
fore we beg leave to tranfcribe from the excellent Sir Ifaac 
Newton. " The Phoenicians, after the death of Melcartus, 
* c fays this incomparable author, built a temple to him in the 
" ifland Gades, and adorned it with the fcuiptures of the 
" labours of Hercules, and of his hydra, and the horfes, to 
' 6 whom he threw Diomedes, king of the Biftones in 
" Thrace, to be devoured. In this temple was the golden 
f c belt of Teucer, and the golden olive of Pygmalion, bear- 
" ing fmaragdine fruit ; and by thefe confecrated gifts of 
Teucer and Pygmalion you may know, that it was built 
" in their days." If thefe fa&s, and the reafoning built up- 
on them, be admitted, it will follow, that Teucer and Pyg- 
malion were cotemporaries, and confequently that iEneas 
and Dido might be fo. Now, though we cannot pretend to 
affert, that this argument is demonftrative, becaufe there k 
no abfoli'te neceffity to fuppofe, that all thefe ornaments were 
brought into the temple at once, yet, confidering what we 
have before offered from Sir Ifaac Newton, Apollodorus, . 
Servius, and the marbles, in proof of Teucer and Metti- 
nus's being jointly concerned in theconqueft of Cyprus, we 
cannot look upon it as void of a tolerable degree of probabir 
lity". 

How long monarchical government prevailed at Car- A chafes 
thage, or what accidents befel this ftate in its infancy, ore-^^ 
ven what tranfactions it was concerned in for feveral ages at above three 
firft, we cannot inform our readers, fince there is a chafm in bundled 
the Carthaginian hiftory for above three hundred years after year *' 
the tragical end of Dido. In general Juftin, and he alone, 
gives us to underftand, that Cartilage was much agitated by 

civil 

n Macrob. faluri?. I. v. c. 17. &. 1. vii. c. r. Phi!o#rat. in 
vit. Apollon. I. v. c. !. apud Phot. Newton** chronol. p. 
113, 
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civil diflenfions, and harafled with the plague during *part of 
this period. It likewife appears from Diodorus Siculus and 
Polybius, that this republic had got a ftrong footing in Sicily 
and Sardinia, and made confiderable acquifitions elfewhere, 
before the date of any of thofe tranfaclions it bore a part in, 
the knowledge of which has reached us, Thucydides and 
Herodotus moreover put it beyond difpute, that it was very 
Carth^c ve- formidable by fea even in the time of Cyrus and Cambyfes, 
ryiormid^e anc [ t ^at it muft have performed many brave exploits upon 
timcVf" Cy- that element even before the reigns of thofe puifTant mon- 
rua andCam-archs. But this is notto be wondered at, it not being poffible 
b y fes - for any nation endued with fuch a genius, and pofleffed of 
fo much power as the Carthaginians muft have been famous 
for in very early ages, to have long remained in a irate of 
inaction, either by land or fea. A flour ifhing ftate of com- 
merce naturally begets riches, and riches power ; and, con- 
fidering that ambition is a darling paftion in the minds of 
great men, and almoit infeparable from power, and that 
war, for the moft part, is the effeft of ambition, it cannot 
well be doubted, but that our republic made many expediti- 
ons againft, and incurfions into, the territories of its neigh- 
bours, long before the beginning of, what may be termed 
with refpeci: to us, the Carthaginian hiftorical period of time. 
Had the writings of Philiftus Syracufanus, Ephorus, Timseus 
Siculus, Aratus, Trogus Pompeius, the fixth, feventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth books of Diodorus Siculus, or any of the 
Punic hiftorians, been now extant, we might have received 
fufllcient light from them in many material points relating to 
the firft ages of Carthage ; but all thefe have, for a long feries 
of generations, been no more. The Punic archives would 
alfo moft certainly have fet us right in all particulars of mo- 
ment relating to the hiftory we are now upon, had they been 
in being ; but thefe the Roman virtue, gcnerofity, greatnefs 
of foul, and love of truth, thought proper to deny pofterity, 
left they mould have given their minds a wrong bias, and been 
prejudicial to the caufe of truth. We are therefore obliged, 
tho' with great regret, to pafs over the tranfa&ions of the 
Carthaginian ftate during the chafm aforefaid, as buried in 
oblivion, and proceed to continue this work in the bell: man- 
ner we can from thofe pieces and fragments of antiquity that, 
through the injuries of time, have been handed down to us. 

We have juft hinted, that the Carthaginians were very 
powerful by fea in the time of Cyrus and his fon Cambyfes, 

not 
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not to fay much eaiier. This appears from feveral eonfb- The Car- 
derations, particularly from a naval engagement that hap- ! hag5n5 . ans > 
pened between the united fleets of the Carthaginians and ! t " 0 n witjT" 
Etrufcans and that of the Phocaeans, one of the moft for-, the Etruf- 
midabie nations in the world by fea in Cyrus's reign, wherein ^ s .' def f ea " 
tho' the Phocaeans got the victory, yet their whole fleet was fightly the 
either funk or difabled ; infomuch, that they durft not ven- Phocaeans. 
ture a fecond engagement, but abandoned the ifland of Cyr- 
nus, now Corfica, to the Carthaginians and Etrufcans. The 
Phocaeans retired toRhegium, and foon after to OEnotria, 
now Ponza > a fmall ifland in the Tyrrhenian or Etrufcan fea, 
over-againft Velia in Lucania, which their anceftors had flrft 
peopled ; and the Carthaginians, with the Etrufcans, took 
quiet poffefllon of Cyrnus. Herodotus and Thucydides both 
take notice of this fea-fight, as one of the moft ant ient to 
be met with in hiftory. The Carthaginian and Etrufcan 
united fleets confifted of an hundred and twenty fail, the 
moft active part of which, we may fuppofe, was the Car- 
thaginian, fince the Etrufcans at that time did not make fo 
great a figure by fea ; and the Phocaean ©f fixty. Herodo- 
tus feems to fneer the Phocaeans upon their victory, as being 
in a manner ruined by it. According to Thucydides, the 
Phocaeans built Maflilia, now MarfeSles, fome time near 
this period 0 . 

Towards the conclufion ofCyrus's reign,or that of his un- 
cleCyaxares the fecond, as we have ftated it,the Carthaginians 
carried on a war with the neighbouring African princes, 
wherein they obtained great advantages, which, according 
to Juftin, were chiefly owing to the conduct and bravery of 
their general Machaeus(E). Soon after the conclufion of 
this war, they fcnt a great body of forces, with a powerfull 
fleet, to Sicily, under the command of the fame general, 
who reduced a good part of that ifland to their obedience. 
But,notwithftanding the happy fituation of their affairs abroad 

the 



• Iierodot. 1. i. Thucyd 1. i. fub init. 

( E) This general's name, in fome manufcripts of Juftin, is Ma« 
leus, in others Machseus or Macheus. Orofius calls him Mazeus; 
and Grsvius, Malchus. Voifius likewife feems to prefer the laft 
to the others ; but offers no folid argument for this pieference. 
We beg leave therefore to follow Reineccius, UbboEmmius-, and 
Hendreich, who chufe Machaeus, notwithstanding many of our 
late <s&tions of Juftin have Maleus. 
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^oed^art^ 6 aut ^ or above-mentioned infinuates, that they were much 
of the ifland agitated by civil diffenfions at home, and afflicted with other 
©£ Sicily, evils, of which the peftilence, that then made dreadful ha- 
vock at Carthage, feems to have been the moft terrible* 
This they attributed to the anger of the gods, and endea- 
voured to appeafe them with human facrifkes ; nay, in order 
to render them more propitious to their city, they fcrupled 
not to offer up their children themfelves on this melancholy 
occafion. This deteftable practice, fo contrary to the dic- 
tates of humanity, and all the tender impulfes of nature, in- 
ftead of producing the defired effe£t, incenfed the gods frill 
godibyfa- more a 5 a ^ft them. In confequence of which, according to 
crificingchil JuuMn's obfervation, their arms were attended afterwards with 
drentothem \\\ fuccefs, though they had before been fo fortunate in Sicily, 
(which, by the way, proves their fettlement in that ifland to 
have been coeval with, if not prior to, the beginning of the 
Perfian empire) for, immediately after the cone lufion of the 
Sicilian war, tranfporting their forces into the ifland of Sar- 
dinia, they intended nothing lefs than making an abfolute con- 
queftof it; but the difpleafure of the goods now purfuing 
2?.n!fh their tnem ' they received a notable defeat here from the Sard i, in 
general Ma- which above half of their army was cut off. Enraged atfo 
<jh#u*. many difafters, inftead of endeavouring to difcover the true 
caufe of them, they banifhed their general Machaeus, with 
the remainder of the army under his command. That com- 
mander, covered with glory and victory before the laft un- 
happy expedition to Sardinia^ could not but highly refent 
fuch ungrateful, as well as inhuman, treatment, efpectally 
as" by his conduct and bravery, he had reduced a great part 
of the ifland of Sicily to the obedience of the Carthaginians, 
and greatly extended their frontiers in Africa. Firft therefore 
he fends to Carthage in an amicable manner, begging the fe- 
nate not to impute to him and the troops the misfortunes that 
had befallen them, but to permit them to return home quiet- 
ly ; adding withal, that, in cafe of refufal, they would do 
themfelves juftice by force of arms. But neither this friend- 
ly remonftrance, nor the menace annexed to it, making any 
impreflion on the fenate, after waiting in vain fome days for 
an anfwer, they went on board their mips, and advan- 
ced with great expedition towards the city. As foon as they 
had inverted it, they appealed to the gods above for the pu- 
£eges b £tr rity of their intentions, and declared in the prefence of gods 
£h*ge, and men, that their defign was not to hurt their fellow- citigr 

zens, 
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zens, but only to demonftrate to them what wrong fenti- 
ments they had entertained of their valour, when they at- 
tributed the lofs above-mentioned to a want of bravery in the 
troops ; whereas it ought to be afcribed to the caprice of for- 
tune. This not availing, after they had cut off all communi- 
cation betwixt the city and the continent, they befieged it in 
form, and foon reduced It to the laft extremity for want of 
provifions. The Carthaginians, involved in thefe deplorable 
circumftances, began now to reflecl: upon their paft felly and 
ingratitude ; but how to extricate themfelves out of their pre- 
fent difficulties, was the grand queftion. In the mean time, 
Cartalo, the general's fon, arrived in the city from Tyre, 
and, had matters taken a right turn, might have had a con- 
ference with his father, and poiHbly have difpofed him to an 
accommodation. This Cartalo had been fent by his country- 
men to Tyre, with the tenths of an immenfe quantity of 
plunder taken by his father in Sicily, intended as a donation 
or offering to the Tyrian Hercules ; and paffing by the camp 
in his return home, was ordered by his father to come to him 
immediately ; but this command, for the prefent, he refufed 
complying with, under pretence, that he muft perform the 
public offices of religion, before he could give an inftance of 
filial duty. Machajus was far from being pleaf«d with this 
anfwer 5 however, for the prefent he took care to conceal 
his refentment, as not daring to do any thing that might look 
like the leaft violence offered to religion. Soon after this in- 
cident, having obtained leave for that purpofe, he came out 
of the city to the camp, dreffed in his pontifical robes ; for 
he was, as it mould feem, the prieft of Hercules, His fa- 
ther, far from being ftruck with fuch a pompous appearance, 
taking him in private, addreffed himfclf to him in the follow- 
ing terms ; " Haft thou the affurance, mod abandoned 
" wretch, to appear in this rich and fplendid habit be- 
6f fore fo many miferable citizens, and a camp overwhelmed 
" with woe? What mean thefe enfigns of peace and felicity 
<c at this juncture, but to infuk all of us ? Was there no o* 
* c ther place for thee to difplay thy pride and haugbtinefs in, 
u but this fpotof ground, which is the fcene of thy father's 
" mifery and difgrace? How came you fo lately to defpife, 
u with fuch an infolent air, the command, I will not fay of 
(i your father, but of your general ? And what are thefe 
45 gorgeous robes but the fruit of my victories ? Since there* 
4 * fore you have confidered mc not as a father, but an exile, 
H I> in return, will behave to you not as a father, but a 

6i general" 
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" general. " And he was as good as his word ; for imme- 
And cmci- diateiy ordering a high crofs to be erected, he had him cru- 
cTrulo^ 11 c ^ iec * tnereon ^ nn ' s ? acre d veftments^ in the fight of all the 
The city citizens. Some days after, the city furrendered ; when con- 
furrenders. vening the fenate and people, he complained of the injury 
and indignity offered him, and excufed the hoftile manner in 
which he had behaved towards them, as not being the effect 
of choice, but neceffity. He, for the prefent j made no al- 
terations in the efrablifhed form of government ; but con- 
tented himfelf with putting to death ten of the fenators, by 
whofe advice the late violent refolutioris againft him and the 
army had been taken ° (F). 

Alk 

• Juftin. & Or6f. ubi fupra. 

(F) In this note we fhall endeavour to give fome account of 
crucifixion, which was a capital punifhment ufed among the Sy- 
rians, Egyptians, Perfians, Jews, Africans, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. According to Fagius, it was not at firft in ufe amongft the 
Jews ; and indeed this appears from the law of Mofes itfelf. The 
learned Cafaubon concurs with him herein, though Baronius and 
Lipfius maintain the contrary opinion. Sigonius confounds this 
with hanging or fufpeniion, as does father Calmet in many in- 
ftances, particularly thofe of the worfliippers of Baal-peor, and 
the king of Ai> who were hung up alive. The Talmudifts refer 
it to ftoning or Iapidation. There were three different forts of 
erodes erected for the execution of malefactors. The firft was the 
crux decufTata, in the form of the letter X* as St. Andrew's crofs 
is pictured. The fecond the crux commiiTa, like the letter T. 
The third the crux immiifa, when one piece of wood was traril- 
verfely fattened to another in fuch a manner, as to cut it at right 
angels at fome diftancc from the top, fo f . Such, according to 
antient medals, and the tradition of the chriftian church in all a- 
ges, was our blefi'ed Savionrs's crofs. Crucifixion was the punilh- 
ment appointed for {laves and the fcum of the people, when guil- 
ty of the moil enormous crimes^ and was therefore called ferviie 
fupplicium ; the freemen, or pcrfons of diftinctiori, in fuch cafes, 
falling by the ax or (word The criminals, before execution, 
were taken either from home or the praetorium amongft the Ro- 
mans, and icourged in a molt cruel manner. Sometimes they were 
tie d to the crofs, as vy c find our blelled Saviour was, and always 
ol:i r °.d to carry it, or part of it. When they arrived at the place 
oi i -ution, they were itripped naked, and nailed to the crofs, 
either j;. mg on the ground, or erect. Their hands and feet were 
firft tied t'. it with cords, and afterwards nailed with three or four 
nails, as the executioner pleafed, beginning with the right hand 

or 
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All things in Carthage being thus fet upon the antient 
foot, the republic enjoyed fome repofe. But this was not 

of 

or foot, and proceeding from thence to the left. Upon the piece 
Of wood rifmg above the arms of the crofs, an infeription was 
polled, fpecifying the crime for which the malefactors fuffered^ 
though fometimes, inftead of this the crier proclaimed it to the 
fpe&ators attending the execution. In Judaea, the thighs of the 
malefaClors were broken, in cafe they were not dead by fun-fet ; 
becaufe the Jews, by their law, were obliged to take them from 
the crofs at that time, which the Romans, their governors, per- 
mitted them to do. By the Roman laws, the bodies remained 
on the crofs, till they were entirely confumed, as our notorious 
offenders do now upon gibbets j neverthelefs the judge, or fupreme 
magiftratej had the power of giving the bodies to friends or re- 
lations, in order to be interred. On the emperor's birth-day, or 
fuch like feftivals, they were frequently taken down from the crofs, 
and buried without the intercelfion of friends. The Jews con- 
ftantly buried the bodies of crucified malefadtor*, in conformity 
to their law, though the pagans left them expofed on the crofs as 
aforefaid. According to fome authors, the patibulum, or gallows, 
and the antient crofs, were the fame, though Ifidorus makes them 
dirTerent. He calls the tranfverfe piece of wood patibulum, and 
the erecl: one ftipes and crux. Afterwards patibulum and furca, 
the gallows, were the fame, and the punilhment on them was 
looked upon as much milder and lefs ignominious^ than that on 
the crofs ; for on the gallows the criminals foon expired* where- 
as on the crofs they continued a long time in torture, Sometime* 
offenders fuffered death on the crofs with their heads downwards,as 
St. Peter; and fometimes with their thighs as well as arms expanded, 
in like manner as St. Andrew is fuppofed to have been crucified. 
The croffes were made of the hardeft wood, frequently of oak,- 
as fome believe our Saviour's was. The places of execution were 
either near the public roads and high -ways, or on the top of fome 
mountain or eminence, that the bodies might be feen by all people, 
and thereby a terror ftrack into them. If the crux and patibulum 
were originally the fame, crucifixion prevailed at Rome in the time 
of the kings. The perfons condemned to be crucified, or defer- 
vingit, were called by the Romans cruciarii. To be crucified 
was a mark of great infamy to foldicrs, officers, and men of qua- 
lity. This puniihment war. fo common amongft the Romans in 
the times of the republic, and afterwards, that pains, afflictions, 
troubles, and unprofperous a5'airsj were called crones, and the 
verb cruciare frequently denoted the infliction of all forts of chaf- 
tifements, and pains of body and mind. 

Friends 
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of long continuance ; for Machaeus, puffed up with the late 
advantages he had gained, endeavoured to fubvert the con- 

ftitution, 

Friends and relations generally attended the execution, in order 
to beg the bodies of the fupreme magistrate or commanding of- 
ficer, at leaft in Judsea. When this did not happen, parties of 
foldiers were ported near them, to prevent their being carried off. 
Conftantine aboliihed crucifixion, thinking enormous villains, and 
perfons guilty of the moft flagrant crimes, unworthy of fufFering 
death in the fame manner our bleifed Saviour did, and introduced 
hanging in its (lead. The Jews did not permit the relations of the 
perfons executed to place their kinfmen in the tombs belonging to 
their families, till their flefti had been firft confumed in the pub-- 
lie lepulchres ; then they were allowed to remove their bones in- 
to private lepulchres. It was perhaps for this reafon that Jofeph 
of Arimathea defired leave from Pilate to lodge the body of Je- 
fus in his own tomb, that he might not be thrown into the pub- 
lic burying place appointed for criminals (6). 

The Carthaginians, contrary to the practice of other nations* 
crucified their nobility, fufFetes, and even the generals of their ar- 
mies themfelves, however abfolute they might be in the field, if 
fcheir enterprizes were not atcended with fuccefs. The croiTes of 
malefactors amongft them feem to have been higher or lower, in 
proportion to the quality of the perfon fuffering, and the heinouf- 
nefs of the crime for which they fuffered. If any notorious of- 
fender of dillincl'o:: efcaped jufrice in his life-time, his body after 
death, was expofed on a crofs, in order to deter others from com- 
mixing the fame crime, efpecially when it merited the moft fevere 
and ignominious puniihment. Of this Hanno, in Juftin, not to 
mention others, is a pregnant initance (7). We mnft not omit 
obfer.ing, that the Greek word $aupo$, which fignifics a crofs, is 
put often for a piece of wood only fixed in the ground, by the 
La in:, called palus or vallum. Our readers will find a fuller ac- 
count of this paniftiment in the authors referred to in this note. 

(6) Paulus radius ad Deut xxi. xxii. Cafaub. exerc. xvi. num. 
77. Baron, in arr.ial. Jul:. Lipf. de cruc. Sigon. de rep. He- 
brxr.r. 1. vi. c. 3. Liv. & Senec. paff. Lucian. Plut. Plaut. Petron. 
ia : hyAz. fa!T. Apul. de a fin. aur. 1. iii. Jofeph. 1. v. c. 32. B. 
Ceri.arv'i hannon. evatig. hire, pail* Chrift. c. 19. Philo in Flac. 
Cic. r. in Ye/. & Tuic. qu:ert. Jofeph And. Quenftedius de fe» 
p/.l':. vet. c. 3. Di.rand. variar. 1. ii. c. 15. Cerda in adverfa. Ifi- 
dor. 1. i. Gretfcr Sc jofeph. Laurent, de torment, c. 7. Aur Vict, 
in Conitant. So: r .om. in hilt, ecclef. Vide Sc alios quamplurimos a- 
pud (Jalmut. in diet. blbl. fub voce croix. 

(7) Hendr. in repub. Carthag. 1. ii. feet. 1. c. 5. & Juftin. 1. 
xxi. c. 24. 
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ftitution, and introduce arbitrary power. But his pernicious ^ e «ndea-< 
views being happily difcovered, his fcheme was defeated, and^™^ 0 ^ 
he received the punifhment due to fo great a crime ; upon trary power; 
which event Juftin makes this reflection : " He was juftly hat *™ . de " 
" rewarded for the cruelty he had been guilty of both to his difcovered , 
" fon and his country p." he receives 

We are told by Herodotus * that Cambyfes, in the fi x *^teap<»- 
year of his reign, refolved upon an expedition againft the 
Carthaginians ; but that he was forced to drop his project, 
by reafon the Phoenicians, without whofe help he could not ?^2*f " 
carry on that war, refufed to afiift him therein, becaufe the**!^ uc 
Carthaginians were their defcendents. This is a plain proof, Cambyfes 
that the whole naval power of the Perfian empire at that*f inft 
time* without the affiftance of the Tyrians, was no* able to ni j nSt as; " 
cope with the Carthaginians^. 

In the year after the regifuge, the Carthaginians fent em- 
baffadors to Rome, and concluded a treaty with the Romans. The Car* 
They were the firft nation the Romans were acquainted with^jnian* 
out of Italy, and with whom they entered into an alliance, their firft 
This treaty chiefly related to navigation and commerce, and treaty with 
was to be feen, in Polybius's time, on the bafe of a co- 
lumn, in the antient Roman language, which, as that wri- 
ter tells us, was fo different from what was fpoken in his time, 
that thofe who were moft converfant in the Latin tongue, 
could not, without much ftudy and labour, underftand it. 
As in our eleventh volume we have inferted this treaty as 
tranfmitted to us by the Greek hiftorian, it will be entirely 
unnecelFary to repeat it here. However, we mall beg leave 
to make four or five fhort observations upon it r . 

First, This treaty was figned twenty-eight years before Some ofcfer- 
Xerxes invaded Greece, and gives us to underftand, that the^ 50 ™ u P on 
whole illand of Sardinia, and part of that of Sicily, were 
then fubjccl to the Carthaginians. 

Secondly, It appears, that the Carthaginians v ere very 
well acquainted with the coafts of Italy, had vifitrd feveral 
of the petty nations feated there, and even made fome at- 
tempts upon them, before this period. 

Thirdly, It is evident, that this nation was tolerably 
verfed in the art of fortification, and made it a common 
pra6tice to build forts or cafties upon their making a de- 
B 2 fcent 
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fcent in any country ; fince they are prohibited by one ar- 
ticle of this treaty to erecl: any forts whatfoever in the 
country of Latium, even in cafe they at any time invaded 
it in an hoflile manner. 

Fourthly, This treaty makes it manifeft, that the 
Carthaginians were particularly careful to exclude the Ro- 
mans from all the territories fubjecl: to them, as well as 
from the knowledge of what was tranfacled in them ; as 
though, even at that time, they took umbrage at the 
growing power of the Romans* They feemed, even in 
thefe early times, to harbour in their bofoms the fecret feeds 
of the jealoufy and diffidence, which were one day to 
burft out in long and cruel wars, and which nothing could 
extinguifh but the ruin of one of thefe two molt potent 
republics. 

Fifthly, The Carthaginians, according to Polybius, 
would not allow the Romans to fail beyond the promon- 
tory called the Fair promontory, lying to the north of 
Carthage, left they mould difcover the fruitfulnefs of the 
land, and the happy fituation of the cities, and confe- 
quently mould be tempted to make a fettlement there. 
This, it muft be owned, was a wife precaution, and 
mewed, that the Carthaginians were not only a people of 
forefight, but likewife acquainted with the enterprifing ge- 
nius of the Romans, long before they came to blows with 
them. 

Magofuc The. republic being delivered from the imminent dan- 
C h^ S s^l a "allS er tnat threatened it in the manner above related, chofe 
hifhigix Mago to fucceed Machaeus in all the high pods he fJ- 
poftsj led. If we may judge of Mago's capacity from the good 
effects of his adminiftration, he was a perfon of molt con- 
fjmmite merit and abilities. Juftin tells us, that he was 
the firft who introduced military difcipline amongft the 
Carthaginian foldiery ; that in his time the dominions of 
C.irthage were much enlarged, its commerce rendered more 
extenhre, its riches encreafed, its military glory raifed to 
a high pitch, virtue alone countenanced both in the army 
An( j - 1S f uc . and Hate ; in fhort, that he left his country in a mod flou- 
ceedcd by his riming condition. His two fons, Afdrubal and Hamilcar, 
two fons, fVicceeded him in all his high employments 5 . 

Aldrubal ° r J . 

andKamil- ASDRUBAL 

car j 

s juftin 1. xix. fub. init, 
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Asdrubal and Hamilcar being adorned with the f ame ^°™™" 
virtues that rendered their father fo confpicuous, the people of army ap I 
Carthage thought they could not do better than confer upon pointed to 
them the command of the army that was to acl againft Sar-^£ nft 
dinia ; which ifland, it feems, had then revolted from them. 
Accordingly they landed their forces here, and forfome time 
carried on a war againft the Sardi ; but with what fuccefs, is 
not faid : only we are told, that towards the clofe of it Af- 
drubal was mortally wounded, b^ which melancholy accident 
the entire command of the forces devolved upon his brother. 
The Carthaginians made great lamentation for this general, 
as indeed they had good reafon ; for he had been eleven times 
one of the fuffetes, and difcharged the duties of that high 
function with great applaufe, and in his military capacity 
had triumphed no lefs than four times ; nay, the enemy 
themfelves looked upon his death as a blow given the Cartha- 
ginians equivalent to the cutting off of their whole army l . 

Some where near this period, the Carthaginians had a TheCartht - 
mind to make cff the African yoke, that is, to difcontinue^™™**"' 
the tribute, which, by their original contract with that peo- fluke off 
pie, they were obliged to pay ; in order to which they de- ^ African 
clared war againft them. The Africans having juftice on H n e ot ' m g et 
their lide, fuccefs attended their arms \ and, notwithstanding with fuccefs. 
the power of their enemies, a peace was concluded to their 
advantage, the principle article of the treaty being, that the 
tribute at firft impofed upon them, for the ground on which 
their city ftood, fhould be continued *. 

About this time, Darius Hyftafpis, king of Perfia, fert Darius K y- 
an embaffy to Carthage, requiring the people of that city to ^Imbt^ 
abftain from human facrifices, and eating dogs ftefh ; to burn to Carthage, 
their dead, and not bury them, as had always been the mating the 
practice in their territories and laftly, to furnifn him with J:^ ^ t0 
a body of auxiliary forces to ferve in the war he was goinp; enter into an 
to declare againft Greece, for which he was then makinr \^-* a ™?^ 
vaft preparations. Every thing was complied with, at leaft thTofceL, 
in appearance, for fome time, till all apprehenfions of feeling 
his refentment were vanifhed, except the laft article, which 
the Carthaginians defired to be excufed from paying regard 
to, becaufe all their troops were then otherwife employed. 
Juflin infinuates, that this monarch laid his commands upon 
the Carthaginians on this occafion ; but this we can fcarce 
believe, fince it does not appear from hiftory, that Carthage 
B 3 was 
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was ever fubject, or even tributary, to the Perfians ; befides, 
this author, from whom the particulars here mentioned are 
drawn, affirms Darius to have fent embanadors to Carthage ; 
which is a plain intimation, that the people of that city were 
not his fubjects. That the Carthaginians, and confequcntly 
the Phoenicians, buried their dead antiently, may be collected 
from hence ; but this is fo clear from' fcripture, that it (lands 
in no need of any other teftimony to fupport it. Juftin like- 
wife here obferves, that the Carthaginians at this juncture 
were much embroiled v/itli their neighbours ; which feems 
to fuggeft, that either the war with the Sardi and Africans 
above-mentioned, or fome other, was then carried on. It 
is no wonder Darius mould apply to the people of Carthage 
for affiftance againft the Greeks, fmce both the Perfians and 
Carthaginians looked upon that nation as their common 
enemy. 

Some few years afterwards, the Greeks of Sicily, being 
extremely harafied by the Carthaginians, folicited Leonid as 
to fend fome Lacedaemonian forces to their relief x . From 
Herodotus it appears, that they could not obtain their re- 
queft ; but that, however, Gclon, the tyrant of Syracufe, 
was fo happy as to prefcrve his own dominions, and even to 
enlarge them. From the prodigious forces with which the 
Carthaginians invaded Sicily almoft immediately after, it is 
probable they did not fuftain any very confiderable lofs in that 
Gelon gains war. It cannot be inferred from Herodotus, as we formerly 
fomeadvau - imagined, that the Carthaginians were driven out of Sicily 
SeCartha- by Gelon at this time ; but only that the tyrant gained fome 
^inians in advantages over them, extended his frontiers, and fupportcd 
Sicily. himfelf without the affiftance of the Greeks, as the paftage 
referred to implies. It is rather probable from thence, that 
both parties in the main kept what they were in pofleffion of 
before the beginning of the war, though the Carthaginians 
might lofe fome particular diftricts, efpeciaily fince, accor- 
ding to Juftin, there was no confiderable, much lefs decifive, 
action in it. The excellent character Herodotus has given 
us of Hamilcar, and the high encomium he has palled upon 
that general's conduct, feem likewife to determine in favour 
of our prefent opinion z . 

Notwithstanding the Carthaginians, by reafon of 
the various wars they were then engaged in, could not fupply 
Darius with any fuccours againft the Greeks, as has been juft 

obferved ; 
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obferved*, yet it appears extremely probable from hiftory 3 , 
that an offenfive and defenfive league was made betwixt 
thefe two powers towards the clofe of that prince's reign. 
At leaft it is moft certain, that an alliance was formed be- 
tween Darius's fucceflbr Xerxes and the ftate of Carthage, 
not many years after the Perfian embaffy above-mentioned 
was fent to that city. By the treaty concluded with Xerxes, 
the Carthaginians were to invade Sicily with all their forces, 
and endeavour to drive the Greeks from thence, as well as 
the continent of Italy, whilft that prince mould march in 
perfon with the whole ftrength of the Perfian empire again ft 
Greece itfeif. But of this more hereafter b . 

Before we enter diredlly upon the tranfactions 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily, we fliall beg leave to give i 
fhort account of the firft footing this nation got in Spain. 
We are no- where told in hiftory precifely when this happen- 
ed ; neverthelefs there is good reafon to believe, from Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Juftin, that it was very early, and before 
the times we are now fpeaking of. The former of thefe 
authors afferts, that the great nerve of the Carthaginian 
power were the mines of Spain ; that by them they were 
enabled to equip fuch powerful fleets, and bring fuch for- 
midable armies into the field ; nay, that by their afliftance 
they made fuch great conquefts in Sicily and Africa. Hence 
'tis apparent, that the firft Carthaginian fettlement in Spain 
muft have long preceded, not only the reigns of Xerxes and 
Darius, but even that of Cyrus himfelf. But this is ftill ren- 
dered more evident by Juftin, who intimates, that this hap- 
pened when the city of Gades, now Cadiz, was but of late 
ftanding, or even in its infancy. The neighbouring Spaniards, 
finding this new city beginning to flourifh, attacked it with 
all their forces ; infomuch that the inhabitants were obliged 
to call in the Carthaginians to their aid. Both of them being 
originally colonies from Tyre,theCathaginians readily granted 
their requeft ; and furnifhing them with powerful fuccours, 
not only repulfed the Spaniards, but likewife made them- 
felves mafters of almoft the whole province in which the 
new city ftood c . 

This happy beginning made that ambitious nation enter G ^ at ^ c . 
tain thoughts of fubduing the whole country, to which they l^u^T^ 



were alfo ftrongly excited by the rich mines above-mentioned, uniubcued 

till the tim< 
of HanmUl 
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? Tis probable they could not pufti their conqu efts far at firft, 
becaufe they had there to do with very warlike nations, who 
defended themfelves with great courage and refolution. It 
appears from the accounts of Livy and Polybius, that the 
greateft part of Spain remained unfubdued till the wars of 
Hamilcar, Afdrubal, and Hannibal. Nay, 'tis very pro- 
bable the Carthaginians could never have entirely reduced 
fo many provinces there, as Strabo obferves, had all the 
Spaniards formed, but one ftate, or mutually affifted one 
another. But as every canton, every people, were entire > 
ly detached from their neighbours, and had not the lead 
correfpondence with them, they all by degrees fell a prey 
to the common enemy. 
ThcCartha- We are told by DiodorusSiculus, as has been taken no- 
ginian? plant t| ce 0 f j n tne chronological table, that the Carthaginians 
the°ifland m Panted a colony in the ifland Ebufus or Erefus,now Yvica, 
Ibufus, or on the coaft of Spain, an hundred and nxty years after the 
Ercfus, now foundation of their city. The city Erefus, the capital of 
iaij the ifland, built by this colony, was furrounded by a good 
wall, and had a commodious harbour for (hips. The 
houfes in it were for the moft part built in an elegant tafte, 
and inhabited by a variety of barbarous nations as Diodo- 
rus calls them ; but the moll: numerous of thefe were the 
Phoenicians or Carthaginians. 'Tis highly probable there- 
fore, that about this time the Balearic illands, at prefent 
known by the names of Majorca and Minorca, were like- 
wife either planted or reduced by the fame people. This 
can fcarce be doubted, if we confider, that the name itfelf 
is Phoenician or Punic ; that Ebufus is but feven hundred 
ftadia, i. e. not an hundred miles, diftant from the Balearic 
jflands ; that the Carthaginians polTefied thefe iflands from 
fo remote an antiquity, that their firft arrival here is^prior 
to every thing related of them by any hiftorian now extant, 
except their peopling the ifland Ebufus ; and that, accor- 
ding to Vitruvius, Ebufus was reckoned to belong to the 
Balearic iflands, which 'tis very natural to fuppofe. Now 
as we learn from Juftin, that the firft expedition the \r- 
thaginians made to Spain was in order to affift the new city 
of Gades (A) above-mentioned $ and as the Carthaginian 

fleet 

(A) It appears from the word Gadir or Graddir, the true Phoe- 
nician or Puaic name of Cadiz, that the city received its name 
from tiie ifland on which it was feated ? and therefore that theTy- 

rians 
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fleet failing from Carthage to Gades eafily might, nay, al- 
moft naturally would, take Ebufus and the other Balearic 
iflands, in its way, there is pretty good reafon to believe, 
that Gades was fuccoured, and Ebufus, with the other Ba- 
learic iflands, planted or reduced much about the fame time. 
The particular periods likewife, in which Juftin and Dio- 
dorus have related thefe events to have happened, feem 
nearly to correfpond ; which in fome meafure confirms 
our opinion. Let this be admitted, and it will follow, that 
the Carthaginians made their firft defcent in Spain about an 
hundred and fixty years after the building of their city, 
which we apprehend to be one of the moll: early foreign, 
tranfaclions they were concerned in. Farther, fince Car- 
thage was fo potent when Gades was in its infancy, we 
muft fuppofe the former to have been at leaft eighty or ^^\ 
hundred years older than the latter ; and if fo, Dido might 
have founded her city not far from the time of the Trojan 
war, lmce, according to Velleius, Gades was built by the 
Tyrians about that number of years after the deftrudtion 
of Troy. This is an additional argument in favour of 

what 

rians were in poffeffion of it fome time before they built the city. 
For Gadir properly fignifies an inclofure, or fpot of ground fepa- 
rated from all other tracts, as this ifland was by the fea. It like- 
wife denotes a fence or mound, as this ifland was doubtlefs confi- 
dered by the Phoenicians, after their long and fatiguing voyages, 
againft the rage and fury of the fea. According to Strabo, the 
Tyrians firft failed to this ifland a confiderable time after Hercules 
was deified ; and made feveral fruitlefs expeditions, at confidera- 
ble diftances of time, before they could fettle upon it ; which, 
in conjunction with what has been advanced by Philoftratus, ren- 
ders it highly probable, that the city was, at leaft, of as fate a 
foundation as we have fuppofed. The author of the etymologi- 
con indeed infmuates it to have been built by Archaleus, the fon 
of Phoenix, which will carry it back to a very remote antiquity ; 
but this favours fo much of fable, that but little credit is to be gi- 
ven to it. We ftiall only at prefent farther obferve, that Cadi t, 
and Tarteffus were frequently miftaken for one another. A par- 
ticular defcription and hiftory of this city may be expected from 
us, when we come to the hiftory of Spain (1), 

(1) Strab. 1. iii. Philoftrat. in vit. Apollon. 1. v. c. 1. apud 
Phot. & Newton's chronol. p. 112, 113. Salluft. in fragment, ex 
hift. l.ii. Feftus Avienus in or. marit. Plin. Arrian. &c. apud Bo - 
chart, in Chan. 1. i. c. 34. Solin. Ifidor. Hefych. apud. eund. & 

JLiv, L xxviii. 
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what Sir Ifaac Newton has advanced as to the time of that 
deftru£tion, and feems to carry with it an air of probability. 
As to Velleius's affertion, that Gades was more antient 
than Carthage, he is plainly refuted by Diodorus and Juftin, 
and the reafon of the thing ; neither had he aflerted this, 
had it not been in confequence of an hypothecs. The 
Romans in his time generally followed the technical chro- 
nology of Eratofthenes, fuppofing it to be true : Velleius 
finding therefore in fome good author, that Gades was ab- 
folutely affirmed to be built by the Tynans eighty or an 
hundred years after the Trojan war ; and by the Punic 
records, that Carthage was betwixt two and three hundred 
years later than that war, according to the artificial chrono- 
logy of Eratofthenes, which he took fox granted was true ; 
he thence concluded, that Gades was older than Carthage, 
But that Eratofthenean chronology is now by fome very 
learned men believed to have placed the deftruftion of Troy 
near three hundred years too high j and if fo, no great 
ftrefs is to be laid upon it. Velleius's authority therefore, 
when he afTerts the city of Gades to have been built about 
eighty or an hundred years after the Trojan war, depends 
upon fome good author, as is plain from Juftin compared 
with Virgil, Servius, Apollodorus, and the marbles ; but 
when he makes it older than Carthage, upon the chrono- 
logy of Eratofthenes, which cannot be entirely relied upon, 
particularly in the point before us, as appears from Juftin, 
Diodorus, and others j in the firft cafe therefore it is pretty 
widely different from what it is in the other. Juftin clearly 
intimates, that the inhabitants of the ifland of Gades had 
a temple there facred to Hercules, before the city was 
built ; fo that nothing can be inferred from that temple's 
being erected either about or immediately after the time of 
the Trojan war, in prejudice of what has been advanced ; 
which yet we are far from pofitively infilling upon as matter 
of fact, but only propofe it to our readers as a point de- 
fending farther confideration. On this occafion it may not 
be improper to remind our readers, that, according to the 
common computation, Troy was taken the twenty-fourth 
day of the month Thargelion, or April, 1 184 years before 
Chrift ; whereas Sir Ifaac Newton places it 904 years only 
before the commencement of the chriftian sera d . 

Another 

d Diod. Sic. I. v. c 1. Vitruv. Juftin. ubi. fup. Veil. Paterc. 
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Another motive to the Carthaginians to make them-Soldicrs 
fclves matters of Spain, was the great number of brave re- ^great* 
ct uits found in that country. The Spaniards were valiant, nerve of the 
eafily disciplined, and capable of enduring all kinds of la- Carthagim- 
bour and fatigue. With fuch immenfe treafure therefore * np0WCr ' 
as they annually drew from thence, and fuch bodies of 
thebett foldiers as were continually formed there for their 
fervice, tis no wonder the Carthaginians mould make fuch 
prodigious efforts, as we learn from hiftory they did, to 
enflave all their neighbours 6 . 

As Diodorus Siculus has given us a defcription of Sicily, ^ f ett j c „ 
Sardinia, the Balearic iflands, Corfica, &c. in the fametnentof the 
chapter, we think this authorizes us to fpeak a word or two c . arth . ag i" 
here concerning the firft Carthaginian fettlement in theJJ^ 
ifland lad-mentioned. Sardinia, as has been intimated above, 
was in the hands of the Carthaginians, and had been fo 
for fome time, when tjie flrft treaty was concluded between 
them and the Romans. Corfica Jikewife, we have reafon 
to imagine, was pcfleffed by' them either wholly, or in part, 
in very antient times. This ifland, called by the Greeks 
Cyrnus, by the Romans and natives Corfica, had a beau- 
tiful large harbour, according to Diodorus, named Syracu- 
fium, together with two confiderable cities, Calaris, or 
Aieria, built by the Phocaeans, and Nicaea by the Etruf- 
cans. Notwithftanding the defeat of the Carthaginian and 
Etrufcan fleets by the Phocaeans, in the reign of Cyrus a- 
bovementioned, the viclorv coft the latter fo dear, that they 
were obliged to abandon Cyrnus to the former. And we 
are farther informed by Herodotus, that the Cyrnians, i.e. 
the Coj flcans, were one of thofe nations, out of which 
the Carthaginians formed thatvaft army, with which they 
invaded Sicily in the days of Gelon. Thefe, to omit ma- 
ny others, that might ealily be produced, are fufficient 
proofs, that the ftate of Carthage had a footing, at Jeaft, 
in Corfica in very remote times f . 

The fmall iflands of Melita and Gaulos, now Malta Malta and 
and Gozo or Gozzo, being conveniently iltuated for trade, 60 ? 0 
and having commodious ports, were indifputabl/ in fub- clrthage.. 
je&ion likewife tO the Carthaginians. It appears from Di- 
odorus, that thefe iflands were at firft peopled either by 
the Carthaginians, or their anceftors the Phoenicians 

We 
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o^V^ We have above obferved > that p art of thc ifle of SiciI y 

ans itkffcar- was fubje6l to the ftatc of Carthage before the beginning of 
ried their the Periian empire ; but when the Carthag ; nians firft car-r 
arms into r j e( j arms t hi trier f or want 0 f fufficient Hint from 

Sicuyun. n 7 , • 

known. niitory, we cannot take upon us to determine. M. Rollm 
affirms Xerxes to have been the firft who prompted that 
people to attempt conquering the ifland at prefent under 
consideration, which is contrary to the faith of hiftory 
and immediately after, almoft in the fame breath, declares 
the period, in which the Carthaginians firft landed there 
in an hoftile manner, not to be exactly known.. This is a 
plain inconfiftency, but not the only one in his fyftem of 
antient hiftory. As we have already given fo particular a 
defcription of Sicily, as well as thofe heroic atchievements 
and great tranfaclions, of which it was for fo many ages the 
theatre, we fhall have occafion to refer our readers fre-r 
quently to fome of the preceding parts of this work ; 
though after all, in order to preferve and continue the thread 
of our hiftory, we fhall find repetitions in many places un- 
avoidable h . 

However, in order to render thefe the more tolerable, 
whenever we are obliged to them, we fhall endeavour to 
diverfify the narration with feveral frefh incidents, not 
mentioned in any of our former volumes, as not fo imme- 
diately relating to the hiftories of the countries we were 
then upon, drawn either from the hiftorians quoted by us 
there, or others which at that time had efcaped us. 
jiniam" * After the conclufion of the treaty with Xerxes, the 
!*naze great Carthaginians, in purfuance of their engagements, made 
preparations va ft preparations for a war with the Greeks of Sicily, both 
ii:ioato P si'-by fea and land. The Carthaginians at this time were the 
*:iy. moft powerful people of all the weft; and while the Perfians 
invaded Greece, they were to fall upon the Greek colo- 
nies, both in Sicily and Magna Graecia, as above, that 
thereby the Greeks, of all countries and denominations, 
might be diverted from helping one another. The prepa- 
rations for this war were fo prodigious, that it was three 
years before they were completed, notwithftanding Xer- 
xes fent them vaft fums of money from Perfia for that pur- 
pofe. With thefe they hired great numbers of mercenaries 
in Spain, Gaul, Liguria, Corfica, &c. and raifed what 

forces 
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forces they could in Africa. All things at laft being in rea- 
dinefs, they fet fail from Carthage with an army of three 
hundred thoufand men, compofed of different nations, and 
a fleet of above two thoufand mips of war, with three thou- 
fand tranfports, not doubting but to make an entire conqueft 
of Sicily the firft campaign *. 

The general who commanded in this expedition Was Ha- Ha ™ Icar J* 
milcar, the fon of Hanno, according to Herodotus, or of c ha r iots"oft 
Mago, asjuftin will have it, a perfon of great authority in a ftoim. 
both in the army and the city, who had behaved himfelf with 
uncommon conduct: and bravery on many occafions in the 
fervice of his country. In his pafiage from Carthage to Si- 
cily, his horfes and chariots, with the vefTels they were on 
board, perifhed in a fform, which the Carthaginians doubt- 
lefs, being extremely addicted to fuperftition, looked upon as 
ominous. However the general himfelf, upon his arrival at 
Panormus, now Palermo, endeavoured to diflipate all gloo- 
my appiehenfions, by declaring, that fmce they were hap- 
pily arrived in Sicily, he looked upon the war as concluded, 
and that all the pain the late ftorm gave him was a fear of the 
Sicilians efcaping the danger that threatened them k . 

After he had landed his troops, he halted three days to He inverts 
refrefh them, and repair the damage his fleet had fuftained in Himera. 
the late dorm; and then marching to Himera, a city in the 
neighbourhood of Panormus, immediately caufed it to be 
invefted. To give fomc idea of the capacity of this general, 
Diodorus tells us, that, upon his fitting down before Hime- 
ra, he difpofed his army in two camps, the one deftined for 
the land forces, the other for the mips and marines. He took 
care to fecure his long mips or galleys, by drawing them on 
more, furrounding them with an entrenchment, and placing 
all his marines there for their defence. The land forces were 
encamped in front, oppofite to the city, extending themfelves 
from the lines of the other camp to the hills overlooking the 
town. The place being thus blocked up on the weft fide, 
he unladed th?. mips of burden of their provifions, and fent 
away what velfels he had left to Africa and Sardinia for a fur- 
ther fupply. After this he advanced with the flower of his 
army to the very walls of the city, routed a party of the gar- 

rifon 
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rifonin a fally they made upon him, and thereby ftruck a 
great terror into the befieged K 
fots the" The ron, tyrant of the Agrigentines, at that time com- 
Carthagi. manded in the place, who, though his garrifon was very 
niaii fora- ftrong, being intimidated by the late difafter, as well as the 
* ws - numerous forces of the enemy,, difpatched an exprefs to Ge- 
lon at Syracufe, with all poffible expedition, for immediate 
relief. Gelon having got his troops in readinefs to march at 
an hour's warning, upon advice of what had befallen the 
Himeraeans, advanced to their city without delay, with art 
army of fifty thoufand foot and five thoufartd horfe. He firft 
encamped near the city, and afterwards fortified his camp iri 
fuch a manner as to put it out of danger of being infulted by 
the enemy. By this means he infufed new life and vigour 
into the garrifon, and freed them from all apprehenfions of the 
Carthaginian power. He fenthis horfe in quefi of the ene- 
my, who were difperfed in fmall parties all over the country, 
in order to forage. Thefe, meeting with the Carthaginians' 
ftraggling about the country, without any difcipline or order j 
fell upon them, took above ten thoufand priforiers, and 
brought them triumphantly into the town. By this acliori 
Gelori's glory was raifed to a very high pitch, and the Hi- 
merseans infpired with a contempt of the enemy. 
G 1 fi A ^ demonftrate to the Carthaginians the high contempt 
an'opportu- ' ne na d tnem ' n 5 hecaufedthe gates Theronhad before buik 
nityof fur- to fecurehim from their approaches, to be pulled down, and 
frhng the b u j| t others, more effentiai to the defence of the place, iri 
inl, a8mi " tncir room. In fine, Gelon being an able warrior, and ex- 
celling in Itratagems, fet his head to work to find out fome 
method of deftroying the Carthaginian forces without any 
danger to himfclf or his army, which in ftrength was fo 
much inferior to the enemy. Fortune favoured the project 
he was upon by the following accident, which brought on a 
battle, and occafioned the death of Hamilcar, and the total 
overthrow of his arrhv m . 
TheCartha A courier was brought to Gelon, having been intercepted 
gm'tans en- by a p art y 0 f n ; s horfe, carrying letters from the inhabitants 
Id- Vy Gdon of Selinus, confederates of the Carthaginians, to Hamilcar ; 

whereby he underftood, that Hamilcar wa? to offer the next 
morning in the camp of the marines a folemn facrificeto Nep- 
tune, and that he had appointed the Selinuntine cavalry to 

join 
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join him the fame day in the faid camp. Gelon, taking ad- 
vantage of this intelligence, drew out an equal number of* 
his own horfe, ordering them to advance to the enemy's 
camp about the time agreed on, as if they were the Sellnun- 
tines. Upon receiving thefe orders, by favour of the night, 
they Conveyed themfelves privately to certain pofts clofe by 
the Carthaginian camp, of which they took immediate pof- 
feflion ; and the next morning, approaching the faid camp* 
were admitted into it about fun-rifing, without the leafl fu- 
fpicion. Hamilcar was then bufy in facrificing, and the grea- 
ter part of the foldiery attending him without arms, accord- 
ing to Diodorus. But Herodotus intimates, that this ge- 
neral ftaid in the camp during the whole time of the engage- 
ment, which continued from morning till the dulk of the 
evening, without intermiflion. Diodorus adds, that the Sy- 
racufans, without the leaft oppofition, making up to Hamil- 
car, killed him, purfuant to their general's orders, cut in 
pieces moft of his marines, and fet fire to the fhips. Hero- 
dotus, on the contrary, gives us to underftand, that Hamil- 
car was employed the whole day in throwing heaps of victims 
upon a flaming pile; but that feeing his troops put to the rout, 
he himfelf rumed into the fire, and was entirely confumed. 
Upon the firing of the mips, Gelon, who had notice of 
the fuccefs by a fignal given him from the top of a neigh- 
bouring hill, drew out his army, and attacked the other camp. 
The Carthaginians at firft made a gallant refiftance ; but when 
news was brought them of their general's death, and at the 
fame time feeing all their fleet in a blaze, they had no longer 
courage to Hand their ground, but betook themfelves to a 
precipitate flight; and then the flaughter was dreadful. As 
Gelon's orders were, that no quarter mould be given during 
the heat of the engagement, no lefs than an hundred and 
fifty thoufand men were (lain in the battle and the purfuit. 
The reft retired to an eminence, where they for fome time 
defended themfelves ; but at laft, for want of water, were 
obliged to furrender at difcretion. This was the greateft 
blow the Carthaginians had ever received before that time ; 
for they did not only lofe their general Hamilcar, who was 
himfelf by his mother's fide a Syracufan, but had their whole 
army in fuch a manner cut oft, or taken prifoners, that not 
a fingle man of it efcaped to Carthage, to carry thither the 
news of this unparallelled defeat n . 

Poly- 
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PoLYiENUS, in his account of the Carthaginian general's 
death, differs fomething both from Diodorus Siculus and 
Herodotus. According to this author^ Gelon, finding him- 
felf not ftrong enough to attack the enemy, fent Pediar- 
chus, the captain of his archers, who much rcfembled him, 
dreffed in royal robes, out of the camp, with orders to offer 
{acrifice upon fome altars near the fpot of ground on which 
Hamilcar ufed daily to facririce. Pediarchus was attended 
by a party of his archers, cloathed in white garments, with 
large fprigs of. myrtle in their hands, as an evident fign of 
their going to perform fo folemn an act of devotion. Un- 
der the myrtle each of them had concealed his bow, with 
fevcral arrows, which were to let fly at the general as 
foon as he came within fome diffance. Hamilcar, fufpe&ing 
nothing of violence, came as ufual, with his attendants, to 
addrefs himfelf to the Gods, and was immediately flain. 
However this may be, the Carthaginians and Syracufans, 
both of them ambkious of claiming fo great a man to them- 
felves, gave out, that Hamilcar, upon the defeat of his 
troops, vaniihed, and was never afterwards feen. The 
The Or f° rmer ' notwithstanding his misfortune, and their immediate 
thaginians refentment of it, in after-ages paid him divine honours, both 
deify Ha- in theii capital city, and every other place where their colo- 
mUcar - nies feated themfelves °. 

Teriiius in- mu ^ not ^ ere om * t °bf ervm g> tnat Terillus, the 

vires the fon of Crinippus, invited the Carthaginians at this time into 
Carthaginl- Sicily, and therefore was, in fome refpeel, as well as Xerxes, 
Int0 Sl " the occafion of this fatal war. Terillus was tyrant of Hi- 
mera ; but being driven from thence by Theron, the for 
of iEnefidemus, tyrant of Agrigentum, he meditated re- 
venge* To gratify which, at the inftigation of Anaxilaus. 
the fon of Critineus, tyrant of Rhegium, who married hi; 
daughter Cydippe, he had recourfe to the - Carthaginians 
being well affured they would not let flip fo favourable ai 
opportunity of enlarging their dominions in the ifland of Si 
cily. Hamilcar^ in order to fecure his fidelity, obliged hin 
to fend his fons to him for hoftages. This account Hero 
dotus tells us he received from the Sicilian writers of hi 
time, who made no mention, as far as we can find, c 
the alliance between the Perfians and the Carthaginians p. 

Herodotu 
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Herodotus farther informs us, that the battle of Hi- Battles of 
mera was fought the fame day with that of Salamis : but anA 
Diodorus Siculus will have the Carthaginians to have been fought the 
defeated the fame day that Leonidas, with his brave body fj u»« da 7» 
of Spartans, perimed at Thermopylae. Upon which he 
makes this reflection : " The gods on purpofe feemed to 
" have deftined theGreeks at the fame time a glorious victory 
" in one place, and a moft honourable death in another V* 

The firft thing after the battle Gelon did was, amply Gelon re- 
to reward all thofe who had fignalized themfelves in the ac- for 
tion, efpecially the body of horfe to whom the victory their bravery 
was chiefly owing. The greateft part of the fpoils, which 
were of an immenfe value, he offered to the gods, adorning 
With them the temples of Syracufe and Himera ; what re- 
mained, together with the captives, he diftributed amongft 
his foldiers, in proportion to the degree of bravery and va- 
lour they had {hewn. Many of the laft, to whatever city's 
mare they fell, were employed in public works for the 
common good ; and fo many were taken, that all Africa 
feemed to have been tranfplanted into Sicily* Some of 
the citizens of Agrigentum, in particular, who had diftin* 
guilhed themfelves above the reft, had five hundred a-piece. 
The fugitives, upon the defeat of their army, being in the 
utmoft confternation, fled into the inland provinces of Sici- 
ly, efpecially the territory of Agrigantum, where being taken 
alive, that city was in a manner filled with prifoners. 
The greateft part of them were put in irons, and fet 
apart for the public fervice. The work they were chiefly 
employed in at firft was, cutting and hewing of ftone ; 
of which afterwards they built the Jargeft of the temples at 
Agrigentum, and made thofe conduits or aquedudts to con- 
vey water from the city, which were fo much admired by 
the antients, and called Pheaces, from one Pheax, who was 
the overfeer of the work. The Agrigentines likewife, by 
their labour, funk a fim-pond at great expence, feven 
ftadia in circumference and twenty cubits deep r (B). 

Br 

9 Piod. Sic. & Herodot. ubi fup. ' Died. Sic. ubi fup. 



(B) This famous pond, the effect of Carthaginian labour, 
was fupplied with water both from fountains and rivers, and 
excellently well flocked with fifh of all kinds, ferving both 

for 
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don com- By the late victory, whieh was complete both in itfelf 
i^ft famous anc * * ts confequences, Gelon acquired great glory, and was 
ireek com- juftly celebrated by foreigners as well as his own fubjects, as 
wnders. one of the moft renowned and experienced generals any age 
or nation ever produced. The ftratagem by which the Car* 
thaginian army was overthrown he himfelf contrived, and 
conducted throughout, being the life and foul of the army 
in the execution of it* Some authors have not fcrupled to 
prefer him to Themiftocles, and the advantage accruing to 
the Greek nation in general from this action to that gained 
by the battle of Plataea. However this may be, it is certain 
we find no account in hiftory of any engagement, wherein 
the like carnage was made, and fuch a number of prifoners 
taken. Neither did the Carthaginian fleet, confifting of that 
vaft number of (hips of war and tranfpoits above-mentioned, 
meet with a much better fate than their land-forces had done* 
Only twenty long mips or galleys, which Hamilcar had oc- 
cafionally drawn out for neceffary fervices, happened to be 
out at fea, when the camp of the marines was taken* and 
confequently efcaped the general conflagration. Thefe failed 
directly for Carthage j but meeting with contrary winds and 
tempefts, before they reached that place, they were all caft 
away, a few men only being faved in a fmall boat. Thefe 
arriving at Carthage brought the difmal news of the entire 
defeat of their army, and the lofs of their fleet. The Car- 
thaginians, little expecting to hear of fuch a fignal difafter, 
but on the contrary pleafing themfelves with the imagination 
of reducing the whole ifland of Sicily almoft without ftriking 
a ftroke, were moft ftrangely {hocked at receiving this me- 
lancholy advice. As in all great reverfes of fortune the na- 
tion we are difcourfmg of ever loft their courage, and aban- 
doned themfelves to defpair, fo in the prefent cafe they gave 
every thing up for loft. Nothing but outcries and lamenta- 
tions were to be heard throughout the whole city ; the ene- 
my was already imagined to be at their gates, and all orders 

and 

for food and pleafure. Great numbers of fwans likewife rcfted 
upon it, which afforded a moft pleafant profpeft to the eye. By 
the negligence of fucceeding ages, it was gradually filled up with 
mud, and at laft became wholly dry ground. The foil was fo 
rich in Diodorus's time, that the Agrigentines planted vines and 
all kinds of trees there, which brought them in a very confider- 
able revenue (i). 



(i) Died. Sic. iuloc. citat. 
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^and degrees of people amongft them were overwhelmed 
with inexpreffible grief, defpondency, and confternation. 

In this deplorable fituation, the Carthaginians thought The Car- 
they could have recourfe to nothing but Gelon's clcmcn-^^g^ 
cy ; and therefore immediately difpatched embaffadors toi on for a 
Sicily, enjoining them to ftrike up a peace with him uponF 5 "*. 
any terms. 

Upon the arrival of thefe embaffadors at Syracufe, Ge- Hi f mode * 
Ion afforded them an inftance of great moderation and hu-J^^ 
manity. Notwithftanding by the late victory he was be- 
come the arbiter of peace and war, and had the Cartha- 
ginian»entirely at his mercy, he received thefe minifters 
in a moft affable and courteous manner. His profperity 
had not in the lead elated him, nor rendered him at all 
haughty or untraceable. On the other hand, tho' this de- 
putation confided of perfons the moft famed of any m 
Carthage for their merit and abilities, yet they behaved 
in a moft mean and abje& manner. They threw 
themfelves at Gelon's feet, with tears begged him to re- 
ceive their city into favour, and grant them a peace upon 
what conditions he mould think proper to prefcribe. This 
plainly (hews how void the Carthaginians then were of that 
true refoiution and magnanimity, which fupported the old 
Romans in all adverfity, and carried them through all dan- 
gers ; that refoiution and magnanimity, which enabled 
them to lay the foundations of an almoft univerfal empire, 
and even to deftroy the dangerous rival of theirs we are 
now writing the hiftory of ; though it muft be owned this 
heroic virtue and greatnefs of foul was much tarniftied in 
their pofterity, to fay no worfe, by fome actions they were 
guilty of towards the decline of the Carthaginian ftate. 

Gelon, like a good-natured prince, being touched ™^?™ s h 
with companion for the miferies of the Carthaginians,™^ 1 *^ 
granted them a peace upon the following eafy conditions Upeaw. 
Firft, that they mould pay two thoufand talents of filver 
towards defraying the expences of the war. Secondly, 
that they mould build two temples, where this treaty of 
peace mould be depofited, and at all times be expofed to 
public view. Thirdly, that for the future they mould 
abftain from offering human facrifices. This laft article 
(hews the great humanity of Gelon's temper, and is a 
proof, that the people of Carthage were obliged a fecond 
time to abolifh that barbarous practice for a certain period, 
at leaft in appearance \ for it cannot be doubted, but they 
C 2 ratified 
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ratified this treaty, it being fb advantageous to them, at a 
jun&ure when they were upon the very brink of de- 
ftru&ion. 

The Carthaginians, having recovered their fpirits, by 
the happy turn their affairs had taken, through the con- 
queror's great clemency and moderation, thought proper 
now to mew their gratitude to Damareta, Gelon's wife, 
who had forwarded an accommodation betwixt the two 
powers, and been chiefly inftrumental in bringing it to an 
happy conclufion. They therefore, immediately after the 
peace, fent her a crown of gold, valued at an hundred 
talents of that metal. This crown Gelon turned into mo- 
ney, and coined pieces, called from his wife's name Da- 
maretia, each of them being worth ten Attic drachmas. 
The Sicilians gave them the name of Pentecontalitra ? 
from their being fifty pounds in weight * (C). 
Aninftance We mud not omit one circumftance, which may ferve 
of Gclon's as a further inftance of Gelon* s military capacity. Upon 
^city! 7 "" ^ a PP roacn t0 Himera, to fuccour the befieged, a 
detachment of his forces defeated many of the Carthaginian 
parties fent to forage in different parts of the ifland. Be- 
fides what they killed, they took ten thoufand prifoners, as 
above related. Thefe probably were the worft troops in 

the 

* Idem ibid. & Plut. apophth. 175. & de ferv. vindic. deOr. p. 
552. Vide & fchol. Pind. ad Pyth. od. 2. necnon Jac. Perizon. 
comment, in JE\ian. var. hift. 1. vi. c. 1 1. 

(C) Thefe pieces feem to have been rather medals ftruck on 
occaflon of Geion's victory over the Carthaginians, than common 
coins. The fize of them fupplies us with an argument in favour 
of this notion. The brafs litra of Sicily was at firft a pound 
weight, as the libra or As was amongft the Romans ;and fixty fuch 
iiiras made a talent. According to Pollux, Damareta and the 
other Syracufan ladies of diftinction brought all their filver uteru 
ills to the mint, and the coin formed from thence was called v o'- 
lus^a. A/,(jtapeV.cv. ButDiodorus's relation is more probable ; fince, 
if Gelon had been in great want of money, he would undoubt- 
edly have ftamped it in the fmalleit fpecies, and not in pieces of 
fuch a magnitude, which feemed to allude to the great vidlory ob- 
tained over the Carthaginians, as well as the immenfe booty found 
in their camp (2). 



(2) Diod. Sic. ubi fup. Jul. Pol. p. 437, & alib. Vide & fchol.. 
Find. olym. ii. 
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the Carthaginian army 5 and therefore a ftratagem Fronti- 
nus relates Gelon to have been the author of feems to bid 
fair for this particular period of time. This prince, having 
a large number of pnfoners, picked out the weakeft of 
them, who were auxiliaries, moftly tawny, and of a very 
defpicable appearance ; and expofed them quite naked be- 
fore his foldiers, that they might have the moft contemp- 
tible notion of the enemy l . Something like this happened, 
jf we miftake not, in the late war between the Turks and 
the Ruffians, when the former, to give their people at Con- 
ftantinople the meaner opinion of the latter, led the moft 
miferable of the captives they had taken from that nation in 
triumph through their capital. 

Besides the public works above-mentioned, the Car- what ufe 
thaginian fpoils enabled Gelon to build two noble temples, Gelon mad< 
the one to Ceres, and the other to Proferpina. A tripod ^aginian"" 
of gold likewife, of fixteen talents, he caufcd to be made fpoils. 
out of them, and fent it as a donation to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, as an acknowledgment of his gratitude 
to that deity. If an infcription given us by the fcholiaft on 
Pindar may be depended upon as genuine, there were more 
tripods than one fent thither on this occafion in the name of 
Gelon and his brothers, who had all of them a great {hare 
in the fuccefles they gave thanks for (D).„ 

C 3 The 

* Frontin. 1. i. c. u, 18. 

(D) We are further affured by Paufanias, that Gelon fent Se- 
veral valuable prefents to the temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Olympia, as a grateful return to that pagan divinity for the good 
fuccefs that attended his arms, with which he was furnifhed from 
the booty found in the Carthaginian camp. Among the reft there 
were three curious veftments of fine Carthaginian linen, each of 
them reprefeniing a coat of mail, which undoubtedly were look- 
ed upon as fome thing particularly rare, fmce Xenophon intimates 
the Carthaginian flax to have been of a very fine nature. A fta- 
tue of Jupiter alfo, of a prodigious fize, was fent to the fame 
place in the name of Gelon and the Syracufans, when they were 
full of the moft grateful fentiments for the fignal vi&ory obtained 
over the Carthaginians both by fea and land. The cell or apart- 
ment, in which thefe donations were depofited, was of exquifite 
workmanfhip, being made by thofe celebrated artificers Pothaeus, 
Antiphilus, and Megacles, at Geloifs order. Befides the golden 
tripod above-mentioned, Gelon fent a eolden ftatuft of Viclory to 

t Delphi, 
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£ifco, the The Carthaginians, incenfed at Hamilcar, as imputing 
m iic°ar H ba-\ tne l ate difafter entirely to his conduct, notwithstanding the 
ni ihedCar- great fervices he had done the ftate on other occafions, ra- 
vage, folved, that his family fhould feel the effe£h of their refent- 
ment ; and therefore banifhed his fon Gifco, who, being 
thus obliged to leave his native country, retired to Selinus, 
where he died for want of neceffaries. The Sicilian cities, 
that fided with the Carthaginians, upon their firft applica- 
tion to Gelon, were received into favour, and had a con- 
firmation of all their antient privileges granted them, though 
the conqueror, with a very good grace, might have treated, 
them in a far different manner u . 
Little faid of From this time for full feventy years, that is to fay, till, 
Jniam for" towar ^ s tne c ^°^ e °f tne ninety-fecond, or the beginning of 
feventy the ninety-third olympiad, we fcarce find any mention o£ 
yean. the Carthaginians, or their affairs, in the Sicilian hiftory. 

The laft blow they received in Sicily was fo terrible, 
that a peace of fome duration was abfblutely neceffary for 
the re-eftabliftiment of their affairs ; and it is natural to 
fuppofe, that, of all places in the world, Sicily would be 
the laft they would, for a considerable period of time, chufe 
for the fcene of action. However, a fair opportunity ofr 
feringat the time above-mentioned, moved by their ambi- 
tion, they embarqued in another war there, which, though 
pretty bloody and expenfive, ended with much better fuc- 
cefs to them than the former. 
TheCir- However, in fome part of this interval, feveral re- 
^endelT 08 markable incidents, mentioned by Jultin, Salluft, and Va- 
themfelvcs lerius Maximus, feem to have happened. The Carthagi- 
iadependent.nians carried their arms againft the Moors, Numidians, and 
:a Africa, Qther African nations, and greatly extended their frontiers' 

in 

* Diod. Sic. 1. xiii. j£lian. var, hill 1, vi. c. 1 1. 

Delphi, which feems to have been the third offering of that metal 
ever brought thither. This we learn from Phanias Erefius and 
Theopompus, as cited by Athenaeus, who inform us, that before 
the days of Gyges and Crcefus, kings of Lydia, all the votive 
gifts fent to Delphi confilled of brafs, and thefe not ftatues, but 
chaldrons and tripods. As tjus obfervation feemed to us curious, 
we could not prevail upon ourfelves to omit it (4). 

{4) Paufan. in Eliac. potter. 1. vi. p. 379. ed. Hanov. 1615* 
Xenpph. de venat. p. 975. ed. Leunclavi Francof. 1594. Ph*n". 
*>ef, & Theopomp, apud Athen. in d#ipnofoph, L vi, 
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in Africa. They likewife (hook ofF the tribute, which, 
for a long time, had given them fo much uneafinefs, an<) 
rendered themfelves absolutely independent. 

They had warm difputes with the people of Cyrcne, a^ a ^^ 
Mediterranean city, the capital of Cyrenaica, built by the t hfcyre ne . 
Theraeans under Battus, who were a colony of the Lace- ans, on ac- 
da;monians, which arofe from the want of a regulation °^^o»V 
limits between the two ftates. As the Cyreneans were limits, 
very powerful, much blood was (bed on this occafion ; but 
at laft the two nations, after having almoft exhaufted each 
other by a long and expenfive war,, accommodated their 
differences in the following manner*. 

Being fo weakened, that they were both afraid of be- 
coming a prey to fome foreign invader, they confented 
firft to a ceffation of arms, in order to a pacification. 
Afterwards it was agreed, that each city fhould appoint ^^J, 
two commiflaries, who mould fet out from their refpec- accom mod»» 
tive towns upon the fame day, and that the fpot they mettion. 
upon mould be the common boundary to both ftates, Up- 
on this, two brothers, called Philseni, were difpatched 
from Carthage, who advanced with great celerity, whilft 
the Cyreneans proceeded more flowly. Whether this was 
to be imputed to the lazinefs of the latter, or to fome ac- 
cident intervening, is not certain. However, the laft is 
not improbable, fmce in thofe fandy regions, at certain 
feafons of the year, there are as violent (forms and tem- 
pefts as upon the fea ; which is not to be wondered at a confi- 
dering that, in fuch countries, which are open and level, 
aud have not fo much as a fhrub to break the force of the 
wind, fometimes boifterous weather muft almoft necefla- 
rily happen; and then the fand, being put into a violent 
commotion, is blown up into the ai^r in great quantities, 
fills the eyes, mouths, noftrils, &c. of travellers, and by 
that means greatly retards at ieaft, if it does not put an 
entire ftop to, their journey. Valerius Maximus intimates, 
that the Philseni a&ed perfidioufly, by fetting out before 
the appointed time, and thereby impofed upon the others. 
Be this as it will, the Cyreneans, finding themfelves too 
tardy, and fearing to be called to an account for their con- 
duel: at their return home, accufed the Carthaginians of 
breach of faith, by beginning their journey before the fti- 
pulated time ; infifted, that the convention agreed upon 
C 4 between, 



* Sal. Jag. c. 79. 
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between tbeir principals was broken ; and declared they 
would fuffer all extremities, rather than fubmit to fuch a 
bafe and ignominious treatment. On the other hand, th« 
Philaeni, with much feeming calmnefs and moderation, de- 
fired the Cyreneans not to talk in fo lofty aftrain, but them- 
felves to propofe fome expedient whereby their differences 
might be terminated, promifing at the fame time to fub- 
mit to it, whatever it might be. The latter then propof- 
ed to them, either to retire from the place they had fixed 
upon for the limit of their dominions, or fuffer themfelves 
to be buried alive there, not in the'leaft imagining they 
heni buffer wou ^ comply with fo hard a condition. But herein they 
themfelves were difappointed ; for the Carthaginian brothers without 
alive 2 ^ e r d hefitation, confented to it, laiJ down their lives, and gain- 
der Ve to in e n- ec * a large extent of territory by that means to their coun- 
large the do- try. The Carthaginians ever afterwards celebrated this as 

th*ir° n ftate- fa mo ^ k fave anc * ^ ero ^ c a ^ on > P a ^ tncm divine honours, 
and endeavoured to immortalize their names, by erecling 
there two altars, with fuitable inferiptions upon them. Stra- 
bo informs us, that no traces of thefe were to be feen in 
his days, though the place ftill retained the name of the 
» altars of the Philaeni. However 'tis not to be doubted, 
but the ftate of Carthage, as long as it exifted, kept them 
up, this being ever their boundary on the fide of Cyrenaica. 
Salluft relates, that there was a fandy tract of ground be- 
twixt the territories of Carthage and Cyrene, without hill, 
river, or fpot in it, whereby to afcertain the borders of the" 
two nations ; fo that thev were obliged to have recourfe to 
the method aforefaid. The love of one's country is cer- 
tainly a moft amiable virtue ; but that any civilized nation 
fhould carry this fo far, as to allow the building of it upon 
fraud, perfidy, and a violation of public faith, is very 
flrange; yet this the Carthaginians did, if Valerius Maxi- 
mus may be credited, by paying fo high a regard to the 
memory of the Philaeni. That author, however, runs ou$ 
into a wild and frantic encomium upon them, and thereby 
difcovers much of the Punic difpofition. In fhort, this 
piece of hiftory gives us a lively idea of the Carthaginian 
notion of bravery and heroifm, as do fcveral other incidents 
to be found in the courfc of this hiftory \ 



11 Idem ibid. Strab. l.iii. Pomp. Mel. 1. i. c. 7. Valor, 
Max. 1. v. c. 6. Vide & Cellar, geogr. ant. 1. iv. c. 3., ' 
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The Egeftines, allies of the Athenians, after the con The E e e - 
clufion of theSyracufan war, of which they had been the^° es an °^ 
principal occafiort, by inviting the Athenians into Sicily, war between 
entertained ftrong apprehenfions of being called to an ac- Cartlia - 
count by the Syracufans for all the acts of hoftility they had^cui^. 
committed againft them. About this time alfo the Ege- 
ftines had fome difputes with the Selinuntines about a regu- 
lation of limits, which at laft broke out into an open rup- 
ture betwixt the two ftates ; but the former dreading the 
refentment of the Syracufans, and believing they would af- 
fift their enemy with a large body of forces, clapped up a 
peace with the latter upon their own terms. Though by 
this peace the Egeftines gave up all the points in difpute ? 
the Selinuntines, not contented herewith, made farther en- 
croachments upon them ; which greatly irritating the Ege- 
ftines, they had recourfe to the Carthaginians, imploring 
their protection, both againft the Selinuntines, and their 
confederates the Syracufans. The affair meetingwith great 
difficultiesjit was for fome time debated at Carthage what 
courfe it would be proper to take. On the one hand,theCar- , 
thaginians were very defirous to poffefs themfelves of Ege- 
fta, a city which lay fo convenient for them, and which 
would much facilitate the reduction of the whole ifland of 
Sicily, the favourite project that ftate always had in view. 
On the other, they dreaded the power and forces of Sy- 
racufe, which had fo lately cut to pieces a numerous army 
of the Athenians, and was become, by fo Aiming a victory 
more formidable than ever. At laft their thirft after em- 
pire prevailed, and through the defire of getting the city 
into their hands, they promifed the Egeftines fuccours. 

The general appointed to command in this war, if Hannibal a? 
matters came to the laft extremity, was Hannibal, the pointed to 
grandfonof Hamilcar, killed at the battle of Himera, and ^^sid. 
fon of Gifco, the exile above-mentioned. He was at thisn an aped:- 
time inverted with the higheft dignity of the ftate, beingtion. 
one of the fuffetes, and aperfon of very great confidera- 
tion. As he bore a natural hatred to the Greeks, and was 
defirous to wipe off, by his own valour, the difgrace of that 
defeat, which he confidered as a ftain upon his family, he 
fought, by all means poflible, to diftinguifh himfelf on this 
occafion for the fervice of his country. He was indefati- 
gable, all that fummer and the enfuing winter, in raiftng 
forces, not only in Africa, but m Spain and Italy, and 

making 
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making the other neceffary preparations ; infomuch that, 
in the beginning of the fpring, he had an incredible num- 
ber of foldiers of different nations lifted under his ftandard. 
But, before he came to an open rupture with the Selinun- 
tines, he had recourfe to Punic policy, endeavouring, by 
a trick of his, to over-reach both them and the Syracufans 
their allies. Being apprifed, that the Selinuntines were not 
fatisfied with the tra& of land ceded them by the Egeftines 
in the laft treaty of peace, hut laid further claim to/a great 
part of their territories, he defired the Syracufans to ad as 
mediators in this affair, and endeavour to accommodate the 
differences betwixt the contending parties in an amicable 
manner. His view in this was, to low the feeds of diflen- 
fion betwixt the Syracufans and the Selinuntines, imagin- 
ing, that if the latter {hould reject the mediation of the 
former, the confederacy betwixt them would of courfe be 
diffolved, and confequently that each of them would more 
eafily fall a prey to the Carthaginians. But his fcheme prov- 
ed abortive ; for though the Syracufans interpofed their 
good offices, in order to bring about an accommodation be^ 
twixt the Selinuntines and Egeftines^ yet finding thefe inr 
effectual, they did not think proper to make ufe of any 
compulfive methods, nor to renounce the alliance they had 
entered into with the former. The Carthaginians, finding 
their artifices thus eluded, upon the return of their embaf- 
fadors, openly efpoufed the caufe of the Egeftines, and fent 
a fupply of five thoufand Africans, and eight hundred 
Campanians, to their afliftance. The latter had been hir- 
ed by the Chalcidians to affift the Athenians againft the Sy^ 
racufans ; but, after their overthrow, failing back into 
Campania, ftaid there, in hopes thatfome ftate might foon 
fhnd in need of their afliftance. Accordingly, the Car- 
thaginians took them into their fervice, bought them horfes, 
and placed them in garrifon at Egefta ; which place, at all 
events, they were determined to make themfelves matters 
of. Notwithftanding this powerful body of Carthaginian 
auxiliaries, the Selinuntines, being both rich and numerous, 
neld the Egeftines in great contempt w . 

The Selinuntines, having drawn together a ftrong body 
of regular troops, ravaged all the country about Egefta, and 
defpifing the enemy, who were far inferior to them in num- 
ber, 



Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 
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ber, difperfed themfelves in parties, without order or dif-TheCartha. 
cipline, all over the territory qf the Egeftines, for the fake S? ni ^f 
of plunder. The Carthaginians and Campanians in garri- forprife the 
fon, obferving this, took the fir ft opportunity that offered, Selinuntines 
in conjunction with the Egeftines, of furpriftng them j ^thoufand 
which they did fo effectually, that they put them to flight, 0 f them, 
killed a thoufand on the fpot, and carried off all their bag- 
gage. Immediately after this action, both cities difpatched 
eiribafladors to folicit fuccours from their refpecYive confe- 
derates, the Selinuntines from the Syracufans, ancl tKe £- 
geftines from the Carthaginians ; which being readify a- 
greed to on both fides, a moft dreadful war broke out be- 
tween the Egeftines and Carthaginians on one hand, and 
the Selinuntines and Syracufans on the other. 

The Carthaginians, before they dire&ly engaged in this? h . eCarth J" 
war took care fo make an eftimate of the prodigious fums*™^^ 
rieceflary to fupport it, and the numerous body' of forces rations for a 
requifite to carry it on with vigour 5 and having imi>ow^r- J^JJ^J^ 
ed their general Hannibal to raifeanarmy equal to trie un- einuntme * 
certaking, as above-mentioned, and to equip a fuitable 
fleet, trjey appropriated certain funds to tfce defraying all 
the expences of the war, intending to attack the ifland of 
Sicily 1 with their whole power the beginning of the follow? 
ing fpring. 

Hannibal, at the time appointed, put his army on 
board fixty long galleys, and fifteen hundred tranfports, to-j^*^ 1 
gether with an immenfe quantity of p'rdyiuons he had amaf-facwinS.. 
Jed for their fubfiftencc, military engines^ arms, and allcily. 
other things neCeffary for a fiege. Setting fail with thefe 
as foon as the feafon would permit, he croffed the African 
fea, and arrived at Lilybaeum, a promontory of Sicily, op* 
polite to the coaft of Africa. Before he landed his troops, 
he was difcovered by a party of Selinuntine horfe, who 
ported away with great expedition, to give their country- 
men intelligence of the approach of the enemy. Upon 
this the Selinuntines difpatched couriers to Syracufe for im- 
mediate relief. Hannibal in the mean time, landing his 
army, marked out a camp, beginning at a place called 
The well of Lilybaeum, where the city of Lilybaeum wai 
afterwards built. Here he ftaid a (hort time to refrefh his 
troops, before he entered upon the operations of the cam- 
paign. 

According 
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iwu! a sf According to Ephorus the hjftorian (E), the Cartha- 
cuius differ ginian army confifted of two hundred thoufaiu} foot, and 

in their re- four 
lations of 
the ftrength 
of the Car- 
thaginian (E) Ephorus, an orator and hiftorian, was born in the city (i) 
um Y* of Cuma? or Cyme in ^Eolia, and one of Ifocrates's (2} fcholars. 

His hiftory contained chiefly the tranfa&ions of his countrymen 
the Greeks for the fpace of feven hundred and fifty years ; that 
js, from the return of the Heraclidae, to the twentieth year of 
Philip king of Macedon (3), in which year he befieged Perinthus. 
Plutarch intimates (4), that he wrote a particular hiftory of Cumae. 
He was a writer of flow parts, according to Tully, and much 
inferior, in point of genius (<;), to his fchool-fellow Theopompus. 
Seneca fays (6), he had little regard to veracity ; which feems 
confirmed by raoft of the paflages taken from him by Diodorus. 
His ignorance in geography is very apparent, from his making all 
the Iberians inhabitants of the fame city ; from whence Jofephus 
rightly infers (7), that the knowledge of the weftern parts of the 
world came very late to the Greeks. Notwithstanding what has 
been faid, Diodorus informs us (8), that he wrote with great ac- 
curacy, and in an elegant ftyle ; tho' in the laft article he is con- 
tradicted by Duris Samius (9) and Dion Chryfoftomus, whofe 
teftimony is of great weight in this particular. His grand hiftory 
lie divided into thirty books (10), to each of which he added a 
preface. Befides the performances above-mentioned, he compo- 
fed a treatife de rebus inventis, of which Strabo (11) takes notice ; 
another de bonis & malis, divided (12) into twenty-four books ; 
another de rebus paflim admirabilibus (13), divided into fifteen 
books ; another de civitatibus Thracias, of which Harpocration 
quotes ( 1 4) the fourth book. Father Harduin afcribes to him a 
particular treatife (15) of the origin of cities, and another of the 
cncreafe of the Nile ; but, according to M. Bayle (16), the au- 
thors alledged by him prove no fuch thing ; and indeed this he 
makes out very clearly. Ephorus is complimented ( 1 7) by Poly- 

bius. 



(1) Strab. 1. xiii. p. 428. (2) Plut. in vit. Hocrat. p. 837. 
(3) Diod. Sic. 1. iv. & 1. xx. # (4) Plut. de vit. Homer, iub ink. 
(5) Cic. in Brut. Quintil. 1. ii. c. 9. (6) Senec. quaeft. natural. 
1. vii. c. 16. Vide &Piut. in Dio. Phot. bibl. 245, &c. (7) Jo- 
feph. cont. Apion. l.i. (8) Diod. Sic. 1. v. fub init. (9) Dun's 
Samius in hiiL 1. i. apudPhot. bibl. 176. Dion Chryfoft. in orat. 
de dicend. exercit. (10) Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. (11) Strab. 
ubi fupra. (12) Suid. in^opoc. (1 3) Idem ibid. (14) Har. 
pocrat, voce Aj'vo?. (15) Harduin. in judic. au&or. Plin. 
(16) Bayle, in dift. hill. & crit. (17) Polyb. apud Strabon 
1. x. & alib. 
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four thoufand horfe, though Timaeus Siculus(Fj will not 
allow them to have -been .much above an hundred thoufand. 
Hannibal, after landing his forces, caufed all his mips to be 

drawn 



bius and Strabo ; but notwithstanding Diodorus feems fo fond of 
him, yet, in another pafTage, that writer tells us, he related fo 
many falfitics (18) of Egypt, that we muft not expeft to meet 
with any thing of truth in him. Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus (19), 
as well as Diodorus, fpeaks favourably of his ftyle. The two 
other hiftorians this laft author ranks with him, are Theopompus 
(20) and Callifthenes. We find a valuable fragment of Porphyry 
preserved by Eufebius, from which it appears, that Ephorus was 
accufed of being a plagiary ; nay, of ftealing three thoufand 
lines (21), word for word, from Daimachus, Anaximenes, and 
Callifthenes. Lyfimachus is faid to have written a piece, contain- 
ing all his plagiarifms ; and Alcaeus, (22) a fatyrical poet, is af- 
firmed by Porphyry likewife to have expofed them. He is ridi- 
culed by Strabo (23) for the mention he makes of his native 
country. A fon, called Demophilus, furvived him, who, (24) 
being a fcholar, was thought by fome to have put the fmifhing 
hand to what his father left imperfeft. A fuller account of him 
may be feen in Voffius (25) and M. Btyle, to whom we refer our 
readers. 

(F) Timaeus Siculus,a Greek hiftorian of good note (26), the fori 
of Andromachus, a noble Sicilian, who, according to Diodorus 
(27), affembling the fugitives of Naxus, fettled with them on 2 
hill called Taurus, to which fettlement the city of Taurominiurn 
owed its origin. Timseus flourifticd in the time of Agathocles, 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus. Suidas and Hefychius will not allow 
him to have been a judicious compiler of hiftory ; and Polybius 
accufes him of betraying too great credulity, a want of judg- 
ment, and a trifling genius, onfeveral occafions (28). He was a 
perfon of violent paifions, as appeared both from his ftiameful 
calumnies, and impious flattery, which prejudiced many writers, 
and fome of thefe even too much, againft him. Becaufe he was 
banifhed by Agathocles, he gave that tyrant no quarter after his 

death 



(18) Diod. Sic. 1. i. (T9) Dionyf. Halicar. 

de col. verb, c. 81, (20) Diod. Sic. 1. iv. (21) Porphyr. 
de erud. audit, apud Eufeb. in prsep. evang. 1. x. (22) Idem 
ibid. (23) Strab. ubi fupra. (24) Conf. Jonflum de fcript. 
hift. philof. p. 43, 44. cum Athen. in deipnofoph. 1. vi. 
(25) VofT, de hift. Graec, & Bayle, ubi fupra. (26) Athen. 

deipnofoph. 1. ii. & alib. (27) Diod. Sic. 1. xvi. c. 

(28) HefycTii. & Suid. in T«'f*«i^. 
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drawn afhore, for fear of giving umbrage to the Syracufans, 
and then, being joined by the Egeftines, marched to Selin- 

us, 

death, not only defcribing his crimes and ill qualities in the black- 
eft manner, but loading him with fabulous calumnies. He was 
acted fo much by a fpirit of revenge on this occalion, that he 
contradicted himfelf in a moft flagrant manner ; for which (29) 
reafon the five laft books of his hiftory, which treated of the 
actions of Agathocles, were undoubtedly very deficient in point 
of veracity. On the other hand, if we may believe Suidas, he 
exalted his hero Timoleon (30) to a fuperiority above the higheft 
divinities ; to which that author adds, that for this he deferved a 
greater punifhment than Callifthenes, who fuffered death for de- 
igning to deify Alexander, a prince infinitely more illuftrious 
than Timoleon. He compofed feveral pieces ; one confuting of 
three books, de Syria, & ejus urbibus regibufque ; another di- 
vided into fixty -eight books, de arguments rhetorics ; another 
intitled olympionicae, feu acta chronica ; two more, whofe titles 
were, \ TO i.mkx ax) confifting of eight books ; and 'eaa^- 

viKct ucii £iks;ux&» whofe number of books is not known. In the 
former of thefe two laft works he wrote the hiftory of Sicily, as 
far as it was coincident with the Roman hiftory ; and in the other 
he gave an account of the Sicilian tranfactions, as they were in- 
termixed with thofe of the Greeks. His hiftory of Pyrrhus was 
a diftinct piece, as we are informed by Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus 
and Cicero (31). Diogenes Laertius quoted no book of his hiftory 
beyond the eighteenth, though Athameus (32) cited the twenty- 
eighth ; which is a proof, that thofe authors paid no great regard 
to the divifion of his Greek, Roman, and Sicilian hiftory, as gi- 
ven us by Vofiius. Notwithstanding what has been offered by 
Suidas to invalidate the authority of Timaeus in the five laft books 
of his hiftory, yet this author himfelf allows (33), that, in all 
other parts of it, he adhered ftrictly to truth ; and even according 
to Polybius, though he blames our hiftorian in feveral refpe&s, 
particularly for trufting too much to the reports of others, he laid 
it down as a maxim (34), that truth was the life and foul of hi- 
ftory. However he might be impofed upon in what related to 
Africa, Corfica, and other countries that he was a ftranger to, a< 
Polybius intimates he was (35), yet we cannot help being of opi- 
nion, that he was an excellent and moft faithful hiftorian as to the 
Sicilian affairs, except when he difcharged all the impetuous tor- 
rents 

(29) Suid. ubi fupra. (30) Idem ibid. &Voff. de hift.Graec 
p, 82. Vide & Antigon. | v favfjuu. hift. i. & Parthen. erot. xxix 
(31) Dionyf. Halicar hi. c. 6. Cic. epift. 1. v. 22. ad Luc 
ceium. (32) Diog. Laert. inEmpedocI. 1. viii. n. 60. Athen 
in deipnofoph. 1, xi. p. 471. (33) Suid. ubi fup. (34) Po 
lyb. 1, xii. (35) Idem ibid, & i.ii 4 p< 105. 
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us, which city he immediately earned to be invefted, and Hanaibal 
began to batter the walls with incredible fury; In his way^^f 1 

he v 

rents of his rage againft Agathocles* which indeed could never 
be vindicated. In moft of thofe paffages of Diodbrus, wherein 
Timaeus and Ephorus are cited as differing in their relations, the 
former has apparently a much greater degree of probability on his 
fide, of which we mall at prefent only give one inftance, not ha- 
ving time to produce all the reft : Ephorus informs us, that the 
Carthaginian army, which reduced Selinus, confifted of two hun- 
dred thOufand foot and four thoufand horfe ; but, according to 
Timjeus, it could not well have confifted of above an hundred 
and ten or an hundred and twenty thoufand men. Now, it is 
evident from Diodorus, that upon Hannibal's marching to Himera, 
immediately after the reduction of Selinus, his army confifted but 
of an hundred thoufand men j for he was joined by twenty thou- 
fand Sicani on his march, and, upon his arrival before Himera* 
his army, including both camps, amounted but to an hundred 
and twenty thoufand men. Since therefore we canaot well fup- 
pofe the Carthaginians to have loft above ten or twenty thoufand 
men before Selinus* becaufe the fiege of that place was a very 
fhort one, it will follow* that when Hannibal firft invefted Seli- 
nus* his army, in all probability, confifted of about an hundred 
and ten or an hundred and twenty thoufand men, nearly as Timseus 
related. It is certain Diodorus very well agrees with this hifto- 
rian ; for that author tells us, Hannibal's army, ujpon his laying 
fiege to Himera, amounted to an hundred and twenty thoufand 
men, as above-mentioned. However therefore in words he may- 
have extolled Ephorus, and depreciated Timaeus, yet* in fatt and 
reality, he* in this place, as well as feveral others that might be 
recited, preferred the latter to the former. Both Diodorus and 
Cicero (36) celebrated his learning and eloquence, the laft of 
which was of the Afiatic kind. Plutarch (37) entertained diffe- 
rent fentiments of his ftyle j and Longinus cenfures him for his 
affe&ation and puerility therein, as well as the eager defire he 
fliews to reprehend the vices of others* while he is blind to his 
own. However, Mr. Bayle has plainly proved, that the inftances 
(38) produced by Longinus, in fupport of his criticifm, do not 
come up to the point, and that he deferved cenfure in this parti- 
cular, rather than Timseus. Longinus owned, that fometimes 
he came up to the lofty and fublime ftyle, had a great fhare of 
knowledge, and exprelfed himfelf very Judioioufly ; but ftill he 
feems to us to have been fo much prejudiced againft our hiftorian, 

on 

(36) Diod. Sic. 1. v. fub init. Cic. de orat. 1. ii. & in Bruto, 
fub fin. (37) Plut. in Nic. Longin. Tf/3 ; ty. c. 3. (38) Bayle, 
indift.hift.&crit. 
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he took Emporium, a town feated on the river Mazara (G), 
by ftorm ; and having clofely begirt Selinus with his army* 
which he divided into two parts, he formed the (lege of that 
city. In order to pufti this on with the greater vigour, he 
erected fix high towers, and brought as many battering-rams 
to the town. His {lingers and darters likewife greatly an- 
noyed 



on account of the numerous inflances of ill-nature vifible in the 
latter part of his work, that he had rather too ftrong a difpofitiori 
to difcover blemifhes in him ; which made him copy after Cascilius 
in finding imaginary faults, and thereby fall into the very fame 
crime he condemned Timseus for. He lived to a very old age 
(39), fome lay, ninety -fix years; According to Polybius (40)^ 
he lived a fedentary life, which, in the opinion of that hiftorian, 
muft have difqualified him for writing hiftory. Plutarch informs 
us (41), that he fell into the follies of Xenarchus in feveral parts 
of his works, in drawing good or bad omens from the moft mi- 
nute, and even ridiculous, circumftances. Cicero {42) puts him 
on a level with Herodotus, Thucydides, Philiftus, Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Xenophon^ and Callifthenes. That he was fuperior, in, 
point of authority, to Ephorus, when he treated of the affairs of 
Sicily, we think pretty evident from what we have juit advanced^ 
which we remember not to have feen taken notice of by any other 
author. 

(G) Rhodomanus, in his Latin verfion of Diodorus, calls this 
river Mazarus ; but we chufe rather to follow Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
Diodorus himfelf, who give it a feminine termination. Some 
believe the word emporium here not to be a proper, but a com- 
mon, name ; and we are inclined to come into this opinion. The 
name of this town, we believe, was Mazara ; for Stephanus tells 
us, Mazara was a caflle or fortrefs of the Selinuntines. Nothing 
was more common than to give rivers, and the fortrefles feated 
on them, the fame names, and that even in Sicily itfelf. To 
wave all other inftances at prefent, it may be fufficient to obferve, 
that Gela, a city of great note in this ifland, had a river of the 
fame name running clofe by its walls. On or near this fpot there 
is a fine city, called Mazara, at this day, but no monuments of 
antiquity, according to Fazellus, are found near it. However, 
as it retains the old name of the river, and of Stephanus's Seli- 
nuntine cattle, it feems to point out the true name of the town 
Hannibal took by itorm on his march to Selinus. 

(39) Lucian. in macrobiis, p. 642, tit. 2. (40) Polyb, 
1. xii. (41) Plut. ubi fupra. (42) Cic. de orat. 1. ii. Vide 
& Clem. Alexand. flrom. h i. Plut, in Dio. Phot. bibl. 144. 
Aal. Gell. 1. xi, c. 1. Died. Sic. 1, xiii. 5rc 
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noyed the befieged, by forcing them from many fortified 
pofts. The Selinuntines, little expecting fuch a vifit from 
the Carthaginians, as having been the only people of Sicily 
who fided with them againft Gelon, and having long been 
difufed to fieges, were ftruck with great terror at the ap- 
proach of fo formidable an army, and the refolution with 
which they carried on their attacks; However, as they had 
good reafon to expect, that the Syracufans and their other 
confederates would fend them fpeedy fuccours, they defend- 
ed themfelves with great bravery. They all joined together 
as one man in their efforts to repel fo barbarous and ungrate- 
ful an enemy ; even the men worn out with age, women 
and children, regardlefs of danger, appeared on the ram- 
parts* ready to facriflce their lives in the defence of their 
country x * 

In order to infpire his troops with courage, Hannibal ^ n d takes if 
promifed them the plunder of the place, by which they were 
greatly animated. The walls being incefTantiy battered day 
and night by the rams and other warlike engines, a breach 
was foon made, and the firft who entered it were the Cam- 
panians, out of an ambition of diftinguifhing themfelves a- 
bove the reft ; but they were repulfed with great lofs, as 
were the Africans and Spaniards, whom Hannibal fent to 
fupportthem. The fight lafted from noon to night, when 
Hannibal founded the retreat. In the mean time the Seli- 
nuntines fent expreffes to Agrigentum* Gela, and Sycacufe, 
acquainting them, that, without fpeedy affiftance, it would 
be impoffibJe for the garrifon of Selinus to defend itfelf a- 
gainft fo numerous an army* provided with fuch a train of 
battering engines. The Agrigentines and Geleans held 
themfelves in readinefs to march ; but, however, thought 
it proper to wait for the Syracufan auxiliaries, that they 
might more fuccefsfully fall upon the enemy with their u- 
nited forces. The Syracufans alfo, having certain advice i 
that Selinus was befieged, immediately ftruck up a peace 
with the Chalcideans, with whem they were then at war ? > 
and drew tog ether what forces ihey could ; but as they did 
not think them fufficient to relieve cffe&ually the befieged, 
whom they apprehended to be in no imminent danger, they 
put off their march for fome days, till they had got cogether 
a ftronger force* In the mean time, the Carthaginians prefix- 
ed 

x Ephorus k Tixnaeus Siculus apud Diod. Sic, 1, xiii, 
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ed the fiege with the utmoft vigour. Hannibal, as foon as 
it was light, renewing the aflault, poflefled himfelf of the 
breach which had been made the day before* and of another* 
which his rams had opened near it; and, after removing 
the rubbifh, with the flower of his troops charged the Se- 
Jinuntines with fuch fury, that he obliged them to give 
ground ; but could not put them in diforder, nor enter the 
city, they fighting like men in defpair. Many fell on both 
fides ; but the Carthaginians were conftantly fupplied with 
frefti men ; whereas the Seiinuntines had none to rein* 
force them, being all employed at once in defending the 
breaches. Thus the aflault was daily renewed for the fpace 
of nine days with great courage and refoiution, and with 
incredible flaughter on both fides. At length the befieged 
being quite tired out, the Iberians, after a {harp difpute, 
lodged themfelves on the ramparts, and from thence ad- 
vanced into the body of the town ; upon which the wo- 
men from the tops of the houfes filled all places with cries 
and lamentations. The Seiinuntines, now giving up every 
thing for loft,' barricaded all the ftreets and paflfages, being 
determined to defend themfelves to the laft drop of blood ; 
which occafioned a long and bloody conteft. The women 
alfo, notwithstanding their firft panic, forely galled the 
Carthaginians with mowers of tiles and (tones thrown by 
them from the tops of the houfes, which kept the fate of 
this city for fome time in fufpenfe ; but the Carthaginians 
returning to the charge with inexpreffible ardor, and con- 
tinually pouring frefh men into the town, the poor Seii- 
nuntines were at length forced to give way, and having a- 
bandoned the narrow ftreets, were purfued by the conquer- 
ors into the market-place, where making a ftand* they 
were all to a man cut in pieces, 
oftheCw> Se linus being thus taken by ftorm, and the plunder 
thaginian of it given up to the foldi-ers, it is impoffible to exprefs 
barbarity, the mifery to which the poor inhabitants were reduced, 
and the cruelties exercifed upon them by the Carthagini- 
ans, who, it muft be owned, on fuch melancholy occa- 
fions as thefe, generally (hewed themfelves to be moft 
favage barbarians. They raged in all parts of the town 
without reftraint, rifled the houfes and then fet fire to 
them, and either threw into the flames the women and 
children they found in them, or dragging them into the 
ftreets, put them all, without diftinclion, to the fword. 

Nw- 
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Neither did their inhumanity reft here; they carried it 
fo far as to mangle in a barbarous manner even the dead 
bodies* fome of them carrying about with them numbers 
of hands tied round their girdles, and others, out of often- 
tation, bearing the heads of the (lain on the points of their 
fwords and fpears. The women indeed, who fled with 
their children to the temples, efcaped the common deftruc- 
tion ; but this was owing to the avarice, not companion, 
of the victors ; for believing that thefe poor wretches 
would, if excluded all hopes of mercy, fet fire to the 
temples, and by that means confume all the treafure and 
valuable efFe&s they expected to find in thofe places, they 
did not judge it proper to drive them to a ftate of defpe- 
ration. The ravages in the city continued moft part of 
the n/ghtj infomuch, that every place was full of blood, 
horror, and confufion. The furviving matrons had the 
mortification to fee their daughters forced to be fubfer- 
vient to the brutal luft of the barbarians, which, with a 
fenfe of the difmal fervitude prepared for them in Africa, 
made them wifh they had not turvived their friends and 
relations. In fine, after fixteen thoufand miferable wretch- 
es had been cruelly maflacred, and two thoufand fix hun- 
dred efcaped to Agrigentum, the city was razed, two hun- 
dred and fifty years after its foundation. The women and 
children, about five thoufand in nifmber, who outlived 
this fatal day, were carried away captives y. 

The body of Selinuntines that retired to Agrigentum, A 
made their efeape by the favour of the night, having found selinontitwt 
an opportunity of abandoning the city, before the enemy efcapes to 
had forced the narrow pafles. Upon their arrival at Agligen " 
Agrigentum, they were received with great humanity and um * 
tendernefs ; corn was diftnbuted to them out of the public 
ftores ; and every private perfon, out of his own generous 
difpofition, liberally fupplied them with all kinds of necef- 
faries for their fubfiftence. 

A few days after the city was taken, three thoufand Sy- The Car- 
racufans arrived at Agrigentum, on their march to Selinus; thaginians 
but undemanding that the city was taken, they fent embaf- P 1 ™^ ^ 
fadors to Hannibal, to treat of the redemption of the cap-sdinus. 
tives, and to beg of him, that he would at leaft fpare the 
temples. Hannibal returned anfwer, that fince the Selin- 
D 2 un tines 



y Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 
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untines had not been able to defend their own liberty, they 
deferved to be treated like flaves ; and that the gods, pro- 
voked at their wickednefs, had forfaken both the city and the 
temples ; whence it would be no facrilege to ftrip them of 
their ornaments. This anfwer is a clear demonftration of 
the Punic genius at that time, and exactly correfponds with 
what Diodorus has related of the Carthaginians in this par- 
ticular : " Thefe barbarians " fays that author, " exceed 
" all men in impiety ; for whereas other nations fpare thofe 
<£ wholly into temples, out of a principle of religion, not 
" daring to be guilty of any act of violence there, left they 
* 4 mould offend the deity; the Carthaginians, on the con- 
" trary, moderate their cruelty to thefe perfons, that they 
tc may have a better opportunity of pillaging the temples 
" themfelves." The Syracufans however, not acquiefcing 
in this anfwer, fent an other embafly, and at the head of it 
one Empediones, a Selinuntine, who had always been in the 
intereft of the Carthaginians, and even advifed his country- 
men to open their gates to Hannibal at his firft appearing be- 
fore the town. The Carthaginian general received him with 
great demonftrations of kindnefs, reftored to him his eftate, 
pardoned all the prifoners related to him, and even permit- 
ted the Selinuntines, who had fled to Agrigentum, to rebuild 
and repeople their city, and manure their lands, upon pay- 
ing an annual tribute to the Carthaginians z . 
Hannibal at After the reduction of Selinus, Hannibal marched 
tack sHime- with his army to attack Himera, which above all things he 
**• defired, in order to revenge the death of his grandfather Ha- 

milcar, who had been {lain there by Gelon, with above an 
hundred and fifty thoufand Carthaginians, and almoft as many 
taken prifoners. Befides, as he had already punifhed the Seli- 
nuntines for the infults they had offered his father Gifco in his 
banifhment, he now refolved to take vengeance of the Hi- 
mereans, for being the occafion of that banifhment. On 
his march he was joined by twenty thoufand Siculi and Sicani, 
whom he fent, with the main body of the army, to lay 
fiege to the city, while he, with a body of forty thoufand 
men, encamped on a rifing ground at a fmall diftance from 
it. His troops being fiufhed with their late fuccefs, he pufhed 
on the liege with the utmoft vigor, battering the wall with 
his engines in feveral places at once ; but finding this not fully 

to 
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to anfwer his intention, he undermined it, and by fupporting 
it with large pieces of timber, which were afterwards fet on 
fire, laid great part of it flat on the ground. Upon this a 
warm difpute enfued, the Carthaginians making all poflible 
efforts to enter the town ; and the Himereans, having the 
fate of the Selinuntines always before their eyes, their pa- 
rents, children, country, and every thing dear to them, to 
defend, and being moreover reinforced by four thoufand 
Syracufan auxiliaries, with fome troops from their other 
allies under the command of Diocles, diftinguifhed them- 
felves on this occafion in a moft extraordinary manner ; and 
repulfing the enemy with great bravery, immediately repair- 
ed the wall. In fine, the Carthaginians, having been con- 
ftantly repulfed in their attacks for feveral days fucceflively, 
were obliged for the prefent to defift from all further attempts 
to ftorm the town ; which mortified them extremely, efpe- 
cially as they had not hitherto been able to gain an inch of 
ground 3 . 

The Himereans, animated by this advantage, refolved Th@ m ^ 
not to be any longer cooped up in the city, as the Selinuntines rcans 
had been, but to endeavour, by one ftrenuous effort, en- a ^gorovw 
tirelyto diflodge the enemy. Having therefore pofted de-[^ y c u a ^ a- 
tachments of their garrifon at proper diflances on the wall, tomans, 
repel any afTault that might be given, they made a Mly on 
the befiegers with their whole remaining force, confining of 
ten thoufand men. The Carthaginians, little dreaming that 
the befieged were capable of fuch an attempt, at firft ima- 
gined, that the confederates of the Himereans had drawn 
together all their forces, to oblige them to raife the fiege ; 
which throwing them into a very great panic, the Himereans 
for fome time eafily bore down all that oppofed them ; and 
tho 5 the Carthaginians afterwards not only rallied, but collec- 
ted their whole force before the town, to make head againfl 
them, yet their great number, an impediment to them at 
the prefent juncture, throwing them into diforder, they in- 
commoded one another more than the enemy. The befieg- 
ed, taking advantage of this, and being moreover infpired 
with frefh courage at the fight of their parents, children, and 
friends, who, for this purpofe, expofed themfelves on the 
ramparts, charged them with fuch intrepidity, that they put 
their whole army to flight, purfuing them to the very hill 
where Hannibal was. encamped. That general, feeing his 
D 3 army 
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army in confufion, haftened to their relief ; upon which the 
battle was begun anew, and continued for fome hours, vi&o- 
But are re- r y inclining to neither fide. At length the Himereans being 
pulfed. overpowered with numbers, gave ground j but three thou- 
fand of them kept their pofts, and covered the retreat of 
their companions, fuftaining the mock of the whole Cartha T 
ginianarmy, till they all died upon the fpot b . 
The Cartha The Carthaginian army, though victorious, was yet 
|™ an a s g f " e " at rudely handled, the Himerean troops being much more ac- 
Jofs in this tive, and better difciplined (H), and, by reafon of the cruel 
aftion. treatment they expected from the enemies, if conquered, in- 
fpired with a much greater degree of refolution. Ephorus 
fays, the Carthaginians loft twenty thoufand men in the firft 
action, before they were purfued to Hannibal's camp ; though 
Timaeus Siculus reduces this number to fix thoufand. As 
there was a very fharp engagement afterwards betwixt the 
Himereans and Hannibal, many more muft undoubtedly have 
perimed, though the precife number of them is not given us 
by any hiftorian. According to Diodorus Siculus, the Car- 
thaginian army, that laid fiege to the town, exclufive of 
Hannibal's camp, confuted of eighty thoufand effective 
men c . 

After this action, flve-and- twenty galleys, which had 
been fent by the Siculi fome time before to the afliftance of 
the Lacedaemonians, and were now returning home, appear- 

ed 

b Diod. Sic, ubi fupra. c Idem ibid. 



(H) Though the native Carthaginians were well armed ancj 
good troops, yet the Africans and Numidians were, for the moft 
part,a diforderly rabble, very little acquainted with military difci- 
pline. Thefe laft troops always made up a confiderable part of 
the Carthaginian armies, and frequently permitted themfelves to. 
be furprifed by the enemy ; which fometimes produced difmal 
cffc&s. Plutarch, in his life of Timoleon, mews us how they 
were pofted, and the order they obferved, when the Carthaginian 
forces were in full motion to attack the enemy, and even when 
they engaged them. It is probable, a great part of the army be- 
ficging Himcra, confided of thefe troops, whilft that under the 
command of Hannibal, which covered the fiege, was compofed 
«f die national forces (20). 

(20) Plut. in Timol. Polyb. 1. xiv Liv. 1. xxx. c. 3. & 1. xxv. 
13= & 1. xxviii. c. 1. Hendr. 1. ii. fed. 2. mejnb. 1. c. 7. 
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ed off of Hjmera ; upon which a report was fpread all over 
the city, and the enemy's camp, that the Syracufans, with 
all their forces and allies, were coming to the relief of ; the 
city. This was fo far from difcouraging the Carthaginians, 
that it put Hannibal upon a new enterprize ; for imagining 
that the Syracufans had fent all their ftrength to fupport then- 
confederates, he doubted not but the city muft be left in a 
manner defencelefs ; and therefore, immediately embarquing 
with the flower of his troops in the galleys which lay at Mo- 
tya, prepared to fail for Syracufe, in order to furpriie that Diodes em- 
city. In the meantime, Diocjes, commander in chief °^f^\H rt $ 
the Syracufan troops in Himera, a man of great forefight and° or ^eTe! 
penetration, advifed the captains of the Sicilian veflels to fail fence of Sy. 
with all poflible expedition to Syracufe, left Hannibal {hould r * cufe * 
make an attempt upon it; and this he was the more ftrongly 
induced to, fince, if in another action the hefiegers mould 
cut off the beft of his men, he plainly perceived, that their 
own city muft of courfe fall a prey to the Carthaginians. He 
therefore thought it advifeable to leaveHimera for a while, and 
with one half of his forces to return to Syracufe on board the 
galleys, leaving the other half behind him, which he thought 
Sufficient to hold out, till he, after putting his own city m a 
ftate of defence, mould return. This the befieged took ve- 
ry ill ; but not being able to prevail upon Diocles to alter his 
meafures, the greateft part of their wives, children, and o- 
ther effects, they took care to fend on board the galleys by 
night, in osder to have them tranfported to Meflana d . 

As Diocles and his men embarqued in a great hurry, they 
were obliged to leave the bodies of their companions flain in 
the fiege uninterred. However, they carried off with them 
many of the Himereans, with their wives and children, who 
could not find room in the other veffels. Upon his departure* 
the Carthaginians redoubled their attacks, and battered the 
walls night and day without intermiflion. On the other hand, 
the befieged, believing the (hips- would return fpeedily, were 
indefatigable in defending the walls, repairing the breaches, 
and repulfing the enemy. Thus they held out againft the 
repeated affaults and utmoft efforts of above an hundred thou- 
fand men, till the very day the fleet appeared, when the Car- 
thaginians, fummoning all their courage and refolution, gave 
a general affault, and with their numbers bearing down all 
before them, drove the garrifon from the ramparts, and, in 
D 4 fpite 
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Which oc-fpite of their utmoft efforts, entered the city fword in hand. 
Sfs° of 'hi- ^ ne ^ er ^ ans Signalized themfelves greatly on this occafion, 
ifcra. being the firft. that forced the befieged from the walls, and en- 
tered with them pell-mell into the town. There is no fort of 
cruelty which the barbarous Carthaginians and Iberians did 
not pracWeon their carrying the place ; all they met, with- 
out regard to fex or age, were inhumanly butchered, till the 
general himfelf put a flop to the flaughter. The houfes were 
plundered, the temples pillaged and burnt, after they had 
taken out of them thofe wretches who had fled thither for re- 
fuge ; and the city itfelf levelled with the ground. Hanni- 
bal caufed the women and children, that furvived the firft 
fury of the foldiers, to be preferved ; neither durft any one 
offer the leaft injury to them : but the men, to the number 
of three thoufand, he commanded to be carried to an emi- 
nence near the city, where his grandfather Hamilcar had 
been defeated and killed by Gelon's cavalry, and there firft 
expofed them to the infults of his barbarians, and then caufed 
fhem to be cruelly maflacred. 
Ike Cam- Thus ended this campaign, one of the moft profperou? 
thinkthem* t ^ le Carthaginians had ever met with in Sicily ; after which 
fetai Ul Hannibal, difmiffing the Siculi and confederates, and dif- 
ufed by the banding the Campanians, embarqued with the reft of his 
forces, and fet fail for Africa. The Siculi, upon their dif- 
mulion, went home, as did likewife the Campanians ; but 
the latter complained bitterly of the Carthaginians, becaufe 
they looked upon themfelves as flighted by that nation, tho* 
they had remarkably diftinguimed themfelves in their fervice 
at the fiege of Selinus, and indeed through the whole courfp 
of the campaign. Himera had flood, at the time it was 
razed by Hannibal, two hundred and forty years c . 
Hannibal at Hannibal, upon his quitting Sicily, left afmall body 
f r o m ep skily C °^ troops with his confederates, that they might not be too 
leaves fome much expofed to the refentment or ambition of their neigh- 
^PJ^P^bours. After a fhort pafTage, he arrived fafe at Carthage, 
federates leaden with the plunder he had carried of? from Selinus and 
>here. r^imera. The whole city went out to meet him on his ar~ 
rivaj, and received him with loud and joyful acclamations, 
as a general that had performed greater things, in fo fhort 
a time, than any ever before him f . 

Animated by the late fuccefs in Sicily, the Carthagi- 
nians refolved now in earneft to pmfue the defign which 

they 
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they had ever entertained of reducing the whole ifland.Tk? 0 "** 1 *- 
With this view they began to make new preparations, and 
raife another army, committing the whole management of for another 
the war to the fame Hannibal. But as by reafon of his great campaign in 
age he endeavoured to get himfelf excufed from taking up- ^ 
pn him the command in this new expedition, they joined 
in commiflion with him Imilcar the fon of Hannp, one 
of the fame family* Thefe two generals being plentifully 
fupplied with money, and impowered to raife what forces 
they thought neceffary for fo great an undertaking, not 
pnly made great levies at home, but fent officers with large 
fums into Spain, Libya, Sardinia (I), and the Balearic iflands, 
to hire numerous bodies of mercenaries. They receive4 
likewife large fuccours from the princes and ftates with whom 
they were in alliance, viz. from the Mauritanians, Numidi- 
ans, and even the nations bordering on Cyrenaica. Befides all 
which, they took a body of Campanians out of Italy into their 
pay, which by experience they had found to be good troops, and 
fuch as they could entirely depend upon, efpecially when in- 
termixed with thofe of other nations. When all their for- 
ces were muftered at Carthage, the army was found to con- 
fift of three hundred thoufand effective men, as Ephorus in- 
forms us j but Timaeus Siculus, with more probability, fays ? 

that 

(I) Livy tells us, that the Carthaginian armies were generally 
made up of a great variety of barbarous nations, of different ha- 
bits, different laws, different religions, and different languages, 
infomuch, that they did not uijderftand one another. As the 
Carthaginians applied themfelves wholly tp naval affairs, they 
employed moll of their own hands on board their fhips ; and the 
moil opulent citizens did not care to expofe their perfons in the 
wars, but contented themfelves with enabling the flate to hire fo- 
reigners in their room. They might likewife have fome political 
views in this conduct. ; for by it they might imagine their flate to 
be rendered more fecure, than if their armies confifled wholly 
of Carthaginian citizens, fince thefe could not be fo entirely 
trufted, on account of the different powerful factions prevailing 
at Carthage ; befides, fuch an army as we have mentioned could 
not eafily mutiny, or revolt, fine© 'tis impoffible fo many different 
nations fhould ad in concert, or form any dangerous fcheme 
againfl their principals. However, Polybius condemns this prac- 
tice, and not without reafon, fmce it not a little contributed 
to the decline of the Carthaginian ftate, and once brought it to 
the very brink of definition (2). 

{2) Liv. 1. xxviii. c. 12. Polyb. 1. i. & 1. vi. Diod. Sic. 1. xx, 
k 1. v. Chrili. Hendr. 1. ii. feci. 2. mem. 1. c. \. 
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that they did not much exceed an hundred and twenty thou- 
fand: a force, however, fufficient, as it fliould feem, tQ 
ever-run Sicily in one campaign. 
Tfeey people j> Carthaginians, in the interval betwixt the firft be- 

a new ci ty . . B . . 

in that ifhnd ginning of their preparations and their embarqwmg for the 
called by the Sicilian expedition, drew together, out of Carthage and o- 
from its fi- t ^ ler c ^ es * n Africa, all perfons who were willing to tran- 
tuat-on, fplant themfelves, and with them peopled a new city they 
Therma. ^ u j[ t near t h e hot-baths in Sicily, which was from thence 
called by the Greeks Therma. 

Before the grand fleet, which was compofed of a thou- 
fand tranfports, befides a numerous fquadron of galleys, with 
the forces on board, fet fail for Sicily, Hannibal fent forty 
galleys to reconnoitre the coafts, and get intelligence of the 
enemy. Thefe fell in with a Syracufan fquadron of equal 
force off of Eryx, and immediately engaged them. The 
JnWefe It" ^^P ute was l° n S an ^ obftinate, but at laft victory inclined 
the Cartha-to the Syracufans. Of the Carthaginian galleys, fifteen were 
giniansby funk, and the reft, by the favour of the night, made their 
fta * efcape. When the news of this unexpected defeat reached 
Carthage, Hannibal failed immediately with fifty galleys, 
defigning both to prevent any ill confequences from thence 
to the Carthaginians, and to fecure the paflage and landing of 
the army s. 

Hannibal Upon Hannibal's arrival, the whole ifland was alarmed, 
lands his and every city of confequence, having been before apprifed 
dl° CP and ad" tne S reat P re P arat ^ ons °f tne Carthaginians, expected to 
van«stoA.be attacked firft. Soon after, the whole fleet arriving fafe in 
grigentum. Sicily, the troops landed on the coaft of Agrigentum, and 
marched ftrait to that city. 

The Syracufans, and their confederates, had fent em- 
baffadors to Carthage to complain of the late hoftilities prac- 
tifed upon them by Hannibal, and perfuade the fenate to 
forbear fending any more troops into Sicily. But the Car- 
thaginians returning a doubtful anfwer to this embafly, the 
Syracufans had put themfelves in a p oft u re of defence, and 
were prepared to give the enemy a warm reception. They 
had fent to the Greeks of Italy and the Lacedaemonians to 
folicit fuccours,and difpatched exprefles to all the Sicilian ci- 
ties in their intereft, defiring them to unite their forces in 
defence of the common caufe. But of ail the people ofSicily, 

none 

s Diod. Sic. ubi fup. «,tq; Ephoms & Tiffl«ws Siculw apai 
eund. ibid. 
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none were under fuch apprehenfions as the Agrigentines ; 
they feemed fully fatisfied, that this great ftorm would firft 
difcharge itfelf upon them, and had therefore carefully pro- 
vided all things neceflary for the fuftaining of a long fiege, 
following therein the directions of Dexippus the Lacedaemo- 
nian, an officer of great courage and experience. The 
Carthaginians, upon their inverting Agrigentum, divided 
f:heir army into two bodies, one of which, confifting of 
forty thoufand Africans and Iberians, encamped on certain 
eminences at fome diftance from the town ; the other car- 
ried on the fiege, ana* fortified their camp with a wall and an, 
intrenchment, that they might be the better enabled to re- 
pulfe the fallies of the befieged. When they firft fat down 
before the town, they invited tjie Agrigentines cither to join he J^^J 
them or ftand neuter, declaring they would be well fatisfied but meets 
with either point of conduct, and forbear all hoftilities, if^&a 
they only agreed to a treaty of amity and friendftiip. Both^*™* 6065 " 
propolals being rejected, they attacked the town in form, ex- 
pecting to meet with a vigorous refiftance. And this indeed 
was not without reafon; for the Agrigentines had obliged all 
who were capable of bearing arms, to aflift in the defence 
of the place, and had moreover received a reinforcement of 
five hundred men from Gela, under the conduct of Dexip- 
pus the Lacedaemonian,who was in high efteem at that time^ 
on account of his country, according to Timaeus Siculus. 
Eight hundred Campanians alfo, who had formerly ferved 
under Imilcar, were taken into the fervice of the Agrigen- 
tines^ and defended the hill Athenaeum, which commanded 
the city, and was therefore a poll: of the utmoftconfequence. 
But notwithstanding thefe precautions, Imilcar and Hanni- 
bal, after having viewed the walls, and found a place, where 
they thought it would be no hard matter to make a breach, 
began to batter them with incredible fury. The machines 
chiefly made ufe of on this occafron were of furprifing force; 
and two towers (K) were brought againft the city of a mon- 

ftrous 



(K) Soon after the Carthaginians had invefted a town, they 
xaifed a mount of equal height with the walls, if not fuperior to 
them ; and thereon erecled moveable towers, which overtopped 
the higheft battlements and towers of ftone, either upon the walls 
or within the town. Thefe moved upon wheels, and with them 
the befiegers gradually made their approaches towards die body 
ftf the place. They were very large, and capable of containing 
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ftrous fize. The firft day out of thefe they made an affaultj 
and after having cut off many of the befieged, founded a 
retreat. However, the next night the Agrigentines made a 
fally, burnt the engines, deftroyed the towers raifed againft 
them, and, after having made a great flaughter, retired in 
good order into the town. Hereupon Hannibal, intending 
to florin the place in different parts at once, commanded all 
the tombs and (lately monuments, {landing round the city 
to be demolifhed, and mounts to be raifed wkfr the rubbifh 
Theron's as n *&^ as ^ e walls. But whilft they were executing the 
monument general's orders, a religious panic feized the army, occafion- 
deftroyed by e d by T heron's monument being deftroyed by a thunderbolt, 
whichocca- wn i cn > Dv the advice of the foothfayers prefent, put a flop 
fions a panic to the defign. Soon after, the plague broke out in the ar- 
inthe Car- m y 9 anc j in a fhort time carried off a great number of the 
Iray? 1 ™ foldiers, and the general Hannibal himfelf. The Carthagin- 
ian foothfayers above mentioned interpreted this difafler as I 
punifliment inflicted by the gods in revenge of the injuries 
done to the dead. Nay, fome of the foldiers upon guanj 
affirmed, that they faw in the night-time the ghofls of thp 
deceafed. Wherefore Imilcar, in whom the whole power 
was now vefled, ordered fuppllcations to be made, according 
to the practice of Carthage, and the demolition of the 
tombs to be entirely difcontinued. A boy was alfo facrificed 
to Saturn, in compliance with a cuftom which had from re- 
mote antiquity prevailed amongft the Carthaginians: by his 
orders Neptune like wife was appeafed, and feveral priefts 
thrown into the fea, as the moft pleafing viclims to that dei- 
ty. Imilcar having, as he imagined, by thefe cruelties a- 
toned for the facrileges of Hannibal, and pacified the gods , 
renewed the affaults with more vigour than ever, filled the 
river with rubbifh clofe to the walls, by which means he 
brought up his engines nearer the place, and played with 

them 



confiderable numbers of men, and fome of the fmaller engines of 
battery, whereby the befieged were greatly annoyed. From thefe 
towers they made their affaults, and frequently itormed towns, or 
at leaft opened breaches in the walls^in order to facilitate that ope- 
ration. Julius Lipfius gives us a minute and particular account 
of them (3;. 



(3) Juft. Lipf. polior. 1. ii. c. 3, 4, &c. Vide etiam Diod. Sic. 
1. xiii. Sil. Ital. 1, i. & Chr, Hendr, 1. ii, feci. 2. memb. 1. c. 9. 
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them upon the town in fuch a manner as reduced the be»- 
fieged to great ftreights h . 

In the mean time, the Syracufahs taking into confide- 
ration the deplorable condition of Agrigentum, and fearing 
it would undergo the fame fate that Himera and Selinus 
had done, began to think in earneft of marching to its re- 
lief. Having therefore drawn together the forces of their 
confederates from Italy and Mefiana, and being joined by 
the Camarineans, Geleans, and others out of the heart of 
the country, upon a review of their troops, they found them 
to amount to above thirty thoufand foot and five thoufand 
horfe. Thefe judging fufficient for their purpofe, they gave T ^ e Syrai 
orders to Daphneus, their general, to advance at the head cufans fend 
of them immediately into the territory of the Agrigentines, a £ arm y t0 
a fleet of thirty galleys, which failed clofe by the more, at° 0 ^ fet ^ 
the fame time keeping pace with him. Imilcar, upon intel- fiegc. 
ligence of their approach, detached all the Iberians and Cam- 
panians, with forty thoufand Carthaginians, enjoining them 
to engage the enemy in the plains of the river Himera. 
Purfuant to his orders, the Syracufans were attacked a few 
hours after they had paffed the river, as they were advancing 
in good order towards Agrigentum. The difpute was marp, 
and the victory a long time doubtful, the enemy being far^J 
fuperior in number to the Syracufans. But at length the the Cartha- 
latter carried the day, and purfued the Carthaginians to the& inians > but 
very walls of Agrigentum. Daphneus fearing, left Imilcar ^J^* 
fhould take advantage of the confufion his troops were 
thrown into by their eagernefs in the purfuit, and thereby 
wreft the victory out of his hands, as had formerly hap- 
pened to the Himerians on the like occafion, rallied them, 
and marched after the fugitives in good order to the fpot they 
were before encamped upon, which he took immediate pof- 
feffion of. The Carthaginians loft fix thoufand men in this 
aaion * (L). 

The 

k I>iod. Sic. ubi fup. * Idem ibid. 



(L) We are told by Polyasnus, that Daphneus defeated the 
Carthaginians by the following flratagem : The armies being en- 
gaged, the general heard a great noife in the left wing, where the 
Italian forces v/ere ported ; and haftening thither, he found them 
almoft defeated ; upon which immediately repairing to the right 
wing, compofod of Syracufans, he told them, that the Italians had 

routed 
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The Carthaginians efcaped a total defeat^ either through 
the fear or corruption, as it mould feem, of the Agri- 
The Agrs- gentine commanders. For the befieged, feeing them fly to 
gentine that part of their camp that lay next to the town in the 
c °" t ma 0 n f d a crs utmoft confufion, immediately concluded, that they were 
ffalfeftep, routed ; and therefore pre/Ted their officers to {ally out uport 
which occa- them without lofs of time, that they might complete their 
«fth° h lace Sruin - The y were ' nowcver > deaf to thefe folicitations, and 
' would not permit a man to ftir out of the town. To what 
motive fuch an unaccountable procedure was to be attribu- 
ted, is hard to fay however, the fugitives were hereby fa- 
ved, and arrived fafe in their other camp. This fatal ftep 
could never afterwards be retrieved, but was followed by the 
lofs of the city k . 

Upon Daphneus's arrival^ great part of the garrifon, 
with Dexippus at the head of them, waited upon him, and 
a council of war was immediately held. Every one here 
mewed himfelf highly diflatisfied, that fo fair an opportuni- 
ty had been loft of taking a full revenge of the enemy, 
A mutl and dcftroying fo many myriads of them. Hereupon great 
whereinifourdifputes arofe, infomuch, that four of the Agrigentine com- 
ofthefe manders, at the inftigation of one Menes, a Camarineanj 
ZTTxltZ were ftoned by the enraged multitude, and a fifth, called Ar- 
«d, and a geus, only by reafon of his youth, cfcaped. Dexippus him- 
fifthnarrow- fctf was highly renewed upon, and loft much of the reputa- 
ye capes. ^ ^ had before acquired, by concurring with the reft. 
After the council broke up, Daphneus formed a defign to 
attack Imilcar's camp ; but finding it ftrongly fortified, he 
altered his refolution. However, he guarded all the avenues 
leading to it with his cavalry, intending by that means either 
tn oblige the enemy to perifti with famine, or come out of 
Mcarin their lines and venture an engagement. Accordingly, all the 
g re f pailages being blocked up, and the convoys intercepted, that 
tSof pro!" numerous army was foon brought to fuch ftreights, that the 

Cam- 



k Idem ibid. 



routed the enemy ; and therefore, to render the vi&ory complete, 
entreated them to exert themfelves on the prefent occafion. Ani- 
mated by this good news, they immediately cryed out, Let us fall 
upon the enemy with tlie utmoft fury. Upon, which, charging 
them with incredible bravery, they foon put them to flight (4). 



(4) Polyisn, ftrat. 1. v. c. 7. 
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Campanians and other mercenaries began to mutiny ; and 
going in a body to Imilcar's tent, threatened to join the ene- 
my, if they had not their ufual allowance of bread. The 
general, with much ado, prevailed upon them to bear pati- 
ently their prefent want for a few days, afliiring them they 
mould be very foon plentifully fupplied with all forts of pro- 
vifions, and in the mean time pawned to them the drinking 
veflels of the Carthaginian foldiers. He had been informed, 
that the Syracufans were then loading many (hips with 
corn, to be fent to Agrigentum, and did not in the leaft 
doubt but he mould intercept the convoy* the Syracufans 
not fufpe&ing, that he would attempt any thing by fea. 
Accordingly, he difpatched meflengers to Panormus and Mo- 
tyaj where his fleet lay, enjoining the commanders to man 
the galleys with all poffible expedition, and lie in wait, at 
an appointed place, for the mips that were to bring the pro- But fupplies 
Vifions. His orders were put in execution ; and forty gal- Mmfclf 
leys being fpeedily equipped, the Syracufan fleet, confifting^ y e ^J e " ce y ^ 
of threefcore tranfports, laden with corn and all forts oftingaSyra- 
provifions, was intercepted. Of their convoy, eight fhips cufan fleet o£ 
were funk, and the reft driven on more. This changed ^den with 
the face of affairs on both fides; for as fuch an unexpec- corn, and all 
ted relief gave the Carthaginians frefli courage, fo it great- ^fo^f** 0 " 
ly difheartened the Agrigentines, who, having already held* 1 1 ' 
out for the fpace of eight months, were in great want of all 
things, and without hopes of being relieved fo quickly as 
their prefent neceflity required. Befldes, at the beginning 
of the liege, when bad fuccefs attended the Carthaginians, 
they had fquandered away their corn and other provifions 
in a very profufe manner, by which they were now re- 
duced to the greater diftrefs. The Campanians in the fer- 
vice of the Agrigentines, obferving the defperate condition 
the city was in, upon receiving fifteen talents from Imil- 
car, went all over in a body to the Carthaginians. Dexip- 
pus the Lacedaemonian alio, according to Diodorus, was 
faid to have been bribed with the fame fum ; for he on a 
fudden advifed the Italian commanders to withdraw their 
troops out of the town, infmuating, that they were likely to 
be ftarved there, without the leaft profpeel: of rendering 
any fervice to thofe who had hired them : whereas, by re- 
tiring in time, they might carry on the war to greater advan- 
tage 
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tage in fome other part: with which advice complying, they 
left the Agrigentihes tofhift for themfelves 1 (M). 

The mercenaries thus falling off, and the inhabitants 
defponding for want of neceflaries,a council of war was fum- 
moned, when it was judged abfolutely impoflible to hold 
out any longer, there not being provifiorts enough in the 
public ftores to fupport the foldiery and people two days. 
the°A^ri- C ^ was tnerefore refolved, that the city (hould be abandon- 
gentines re- ed, and the inhabitants conveyed to fome place of Mety ; 

f 1VC The' anc * t ^ ie ^ owm & ™S n{: was ^ xe( ^ u P on f° r tne * r departure, 
citato the The people^ being apprifed of this refolution, were thcre- 
«nemy. by thrown into the utmofr. confirmation. Lamentable out- 
cries were heard in every houfe ; and the grief and dread 
they were all feized with in feeing themfelves obliged to a- 
baridon their native country, their goods and eftates, or elfe 
expofe themfelves to the fury of a mercilefs enemy, were in- 
expreffible. However, though their riches were immenfe, 
yet they efteemed life (till more valuable ; and therefore^ 
as they expected no mercy from fuch cruel barbarians, the 
greateft part of them gave way to unavoidable neceflity. 
We mall not here expatiate upon the fcene of horror now 
before us, Diodorus Siculus having done this in a moft affec- 
ting manner, but only obferve, that the place appointed for 
thefe miferable wretches to retire to was Gela, where, when; 
they arrived, they were received with great kindnefs and 

humanity,- 

1 Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 



(M) Polyxnus tells us, that Imilcar (whom he calls HimilcoJ 
gave private orders to his men to fly before the befieged whenever 
they made a fally, in order to draw them into an ambufcade. 
There happened to be a wood juit before the town, in which he 
polled a detachment of his troops, with orders to fet this on fire 
as foon as the enemy were got a confiderable diftance from the 
town. This ibratagem had the defired effect ; for the Agrigen- 
tines purfued the C arthaginians with great ardor for fome time ; 
but at lalt looking back towards the city, they perceived the wood 
all in a blaze ; which they imagined was a fire iffuing out of the 
city itfelf. Upon this they retired with great precipitation to- 
wards the town ; but falling into the ambufcade, and being hotly 
purfued by the party that drew them out, they were all either 
killed or taken prifoners (3). 



( 3) Polya?n. ftratagern. L v. c. 10, ex. 4. Vid. & Frontin. ftrat. 
l.iii. c. 10. ex. 5. 
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humanity, and plentifully fupplicd with all necenaries at the 
expence of the public. What happened to them after- 
wards may be feen in a former part of this hiftory m . 

The garrifon was no fooner withdrawn, and the Syra- 
cufan army retired, but Imilcar, marching out of his tren- 
ches 5 entered the city, not without fome fear and jealoufy, J™ 1 ^/ 0 " 
and put all thofe he found in it to the fword, not fparing e- where he^' 
ven fuch as had fled to the temples. Among thefe was Gel- commits 
lias (M), a citizen famous for his wealth and integrity, who| r e e s at crucl " 
feeing that the Carthaginians, without refpe&ing the gods, 
plundered their temples, and murdered thofe who had taken 
fanctiiary in them, fet fire to the temple of Minerva, and 



m Idem ibid. Univerf. hift. vol. vii. p. 222. & feq. 

. (M) The munificence of Gellias may be learned not only from 
Diodorus Siculus, but Valerius Maximus and Athenaeus (1). He 
entertained the people with fpeclacles and feafts, and, during a 
famine, prevented the citizens of Agrigentum from periming 
with hunger. He gave portions to poor maidens, and refcued 
the unfortunate from want and defpair. He had built houfes in 
the city and country, purpofely for the accommodation of Gran- 
gers, whom he ufually difmifTed wich handfome prefents. In 
ftiort, Gillias's riches, immenfe as they were, were furpaffed by 
his greatnefs of foul, his treafures being, as it were, to ufe Vale- 
rius Maximus's phrafe, the patrimony of the public. No won- 
der then that the inhabitants of Agrigentum, and all the neigh- 
bouring provinces, mould fo ardently pray for his health and 
profpenty. No greater lofs could have happened to that part of 
Sicily than the fatal end of fo excellent a perfon, but the death 
and detraction of all thofe poor wretches, who mould have re- 
gretted him. Athenasus, in all the prefent MSS. calls him Tel- 
lias ; but Nicolaus Sturio has difcovcred this to be a fault of the 
tranfcribers, though it muft have been a very antient one, fmce 
Eufiathius oftener than once calls him lifcewife Tellias. What 
Athenaeus has concerning him is taken almoft word for word out 
of the eleventh book of Timarus's hiftory, and jpofiibly Diodo- 
rus's may have been deduced from the fame fource. The great 
refemblance betwixt the capital tau (T) and gamma (r) might poi- 
fibly occafion the miilake above-mentioned ; for that it is a mif- 
take, the printed copies and MSS. of Diodorus Siculus and Va- 
lerius Maximus fufhciently evince. 

(1) Valer. Max. 1. iv. c. ult. Atlien. dcipnofoph. 1. i. Vide & 
If. Cafaub. animadverf. in Athcn. 1. i. p. 12. 
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confumed in the flames both himfelf and the immenfe riches 
of that ftately edifice. Gellias, according to Diodorus, was 
induced to this action in order to prevent three evils : firft, 
the impiety of the enemy to the gods ; fecondly, the facri- 
legious carrying off of the vaft treafure lodged there j and, 
thirdly, the abufe or his own body n . 
And pillages Imilcar having pillaged every part of the city, both 
?™ r y P^ rt of facred and profane, found himfelf mailer of an immenfe 
treafure. Nothing lefs could be expected from the fpoils of a 
city, which was one of the moft opulent in Sicily, contain- 
ing two hundred thoufand inhabitants, and had never be- 
fore been plundered, or even befieged. An infinite number 
of pictures, vafes, and ftatues, done by the greateft matters 
of thofe times, fell into the enemies hands, the Agrigentines 
having an exquiftte tafte for the polite arts. To give our rea- 
ders lbme idea of Agrigentum, it will be fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that the very fepulchral monuments {hewed the luxu- 
ry and magnificence of this city, they being adorned with 
tmpedo^ ftatues of birds and horfes, famous for their elegance. Em- 
^"heAgri- pedocles, the philofopher, born in Agrigentum, has a me- 
gentines. morable faying concerning his fellow-citizens ; " That the 
6 4 Agrigentines fquandered away their money fo exceflively 
" every day, as if they expected it could never be exhaufted; 
* 4 and built with fuch folidity and magnificence, as if they 
" thought they mould live for ever The moft valuable 
part of the plunder Imilcar fent to Carthage ; every thing 
elfe he caufed to be fold under the fpear. Among other curi- 
ofities, the famous bull of Phalaris was fent to Carthage °. 

The people of Syracufe, being prodigioufly alarmed at 
the reduction of Agrigentum, had a decree pafled for the rai- 
fing a numerous body of troops to oppofe the progrefs of 
the Carthaginians, who with a mighty army hovered over 
the frontiers. Imilcar, having gained the city, after eight 
months liege, a little before the winter folftice, did not pre- 
fcntly raze it, but there took up his winter-quarters, to give 
Many of the his army the neceffary refrelhment. The Sicilians in gene- 
^"ftruck^^' as we ^ as the inhabitants of Syracufe were ftruck with 
with terror terror at the Carthaginian conquefts, and many of them fled 
at the Car to Syracufe for protection, whilft others tranfported them- 
cOTqueft", Selves, with all their effects, to the continent of Italy. 

fly to Syra- Thofe 
cufe fcr pro- 

rcaion. n Jdem ^id. See alfo univ. hill. ibid. not. (X). • Diod 

Sic. ubi fap. & Cic. 1. iv. in Ver. c. 33. 
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Thofe who took fancluary in Syracufe, Were treated with 
extraordinary kindnefs, and the chief men among them made 
free of the city. Among them were many Agrigentines, who 
filled the city with their complaints againft the Syracufan 
commanders, as if they had betrayed Agrigentum into the 
enemies hands. This raifed fuch difturbances in Syracufe as 
at laft gave Dionyfius an opportunity of feizing upon the 
fovereign power. Imilcarj after laying it entirely in ruins* 
towards the beginning of the fpring, left Agrigentum p. 

The Geleans, receiving intelligence that the Carthagi- 
nians intended to open the campaign with the fiege of their 
city, and in the mean time falling out among themfelves, TheSyracU- 
implored the protection of Syracufe ; upon which Dionyfius fans fend 
immediately marched to their affiftance with two tnou ^ nd a ff I ft n j'he U, ^ 
foot and four hundred horfe. The Geleans were fo well fa-pig 0 f GeU, 
tisfied with his conduct, that they treated him with the high- 
eft marks of diftinction, and even fent embafladors to Syra- 
cufe to return their thanks for the important fervices that city 
had done them in fending him thither. Soon after, he was 
appointed generaliffimo of the Syracufan forces, and thofe of 
their allies, againft the Carthaginians. This enabled him to 
give many proofs of his great capacity both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs, as has been already {hewn, and will further ap- 
pear in the fequel of this hiftory. 

The Carthaginian forces under the command of Imilcar* 
having, on the return of the fpring, razed the city of Agri- 
gentum, made an incurfion into the territories of Gela and 
Camarina ; and, after having ravaged them in a dreadful 
manner, carried off fuch an immenfe quantity of plunder 
from thence as filled their camp. Imilcar, then marching 
with his whole army againft Gela, took poft on the banks of 
the river Gela, and ordering his men to cut down all the^j^ 
trees about the town, fortified his camp with a ditch and a with his ar- 
wall (N), not doubting, but Dionyfius would come to the my agaiaa 
E 2 relief Gela ' 

p Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 



(N) It will be proper in this note to mention fome particulars 
relating to the Carthaginian camps, which we have hitherto noi 
had an opportunity of doing. When the Carthaginians were 
apprehenfive, that the enemy would attempt to raife the fiege of 
any place -.hey had formed, they fortified their camp with a ditch 

and 
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relief of the befieged with a powerful army. The Geleans, 
in the beginning of the {lege, were determined to fend away 
their wives and children to Syracufe, as a place of greater 
fafety ; but they all, running to the altars in the forum, could 
not be prevailed upon to retire, but protefted that they would 
undergo the fame fate as their hufbands and parents. This 
refolution encouraged the Geleans to exert themfelves in the 
defence of perfons fo dear to them, and to whom they were 
fo dear. They made fcveral fallies with good fuccefs, cut- 
ting great numbers of the enemy in pieces, and bringing ma- 
ny of them priforters into the town. No fooner was a 
breach opened in the wall by the Carthaginian rams (O), but 

the 



and a wall, as we learn here from Diodorus. Their camps feem 
ro have been formed in a regular manner, refembling a town, and 
had gates to them. The Numidian camp was always feparated 
from the Carthaginian ; the reafons of which feem to have been, 
that the Carthaginians were generally foot, but the Numidians 
horfe, and that the latter could not permit themfelves to be con- 
fined to the rules of military difcipline fo eafily as the former. 
The general's tent was, for the moft part, fixed on an eminence 
in the middle of the camp, being much more magnificent and 
fuperb than the others. Hither the officers repaired to receive 
their refpeclive orders ; and a ftrong guard, Polybius intimates a 
thoufand horfe and as many foot, were generally potted before it. 
Near this flood the facred tabernacle, and the a^tar, where the 
general, and officers of diHinction, performed their devotions. 
The Carthaginian tents feem to have been raifed in a regular man- 
ner of wood, fafcines, &c. refembling fo many cottages ; but the 
Numidian were the reverfe, confirming only of reeds, ftraw, Hub- 
ble, and other fuch-like flight materials (2.) 

(0) The ram was a battering engine ufed in fieges by the an- 
tieiits. Pliny tells us it was found out by Epeus, a Greek, at the 
fiege of Troy ; but this is not very probable, becaufe we find no 
mention made of it in Homer, who, if fuch a wonderful machine 
had been then known, could not pofiibly have omitted taking no- 
tice of it. 'Tis therefore much more likely, that the Carthagi- 
nians invented it, as Vitruvius and Tertullian believe, with whom 
Lipuus agrees. The ram was a large beam, equal to the mail of 

a fhip, 

(2) Liv. 1. xxvi. c. 13. & 1. xxviii. c. 1. Died. Sic. 1. xiii- 
Tin! Lipf. 1. v. dial. z. milit. Rom. Pclyb. 1. i. c. 45. & 1. iii- 
e. 71. Diod. Sic. 1 xx. Liv. 1. xxx. c. 3. Polyb. 1. vi. Plutarch- 
m Scip. Lipf. milit. Rom. 1. v. dial. 5. & Clirift. Hendr. Carth- 
1. ii. feet. 2. mejnb. 1. c. 7. 
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the citizens repaired it, being indefatigable night and day on 
the ramparts, where their wives and children chearf ully fhared 
with them the labour and danger. The young men were 
continually in arms, and engaged with the enemy, and the 
reft employed in working and other necefiary ferviccs. In 
fine, they defended themfelves with fuch courage and refo- ^ 
lution, that, though their city was but very indifferently for- oysrefiftance 
tihed, they held out a long time againft a moft formidable 
E 3 army, 



a Ihip, with an head of folid iron.refembling chat of a ram, from 
whence it derived its name. This was fattened in the middle to 
another beam, fupportcd by a large piece of ...mber on each fide, 
by ropes, in fuch a manner as to pendulous like a balance. 
This being drawn backwarks by a great number of hands as far 
as poffible, was then puttied forwards wi h a 3 great an impetus as 
they could give it, fo that the iron head beating againit tiie walls 
of a city with inconceivable force, eafdy ihooK them ; neither 
was there any wail or tower but what this, by repeated blows, 
was capable of battering down. As thefe blous, in fome refpect, 
refembled the buttings of a ram, this was a further reafon for giv- 
ing the machine the name of that animal. Appian relates, that 
the Romans battered the walls of Carthage with two rams of an 
immenfe fize, one of which v\as played by a body of fix thoufand 
foot, and the other by a vaft number of rowers, which mayferve 
to give us fome idea of this terrible engine. 'Tis mentioned by 
the prophet Ezekiel in two pafiages, and Nebuchadnezzar made 
ufe of it at the fiege of Jerufalern. Whether the Carthaginians, 
or their anceftors the Tynans, (for both fometimes went by the 
fame name) firfl: difcovered it, cannot be certainly determined, 
nor at what time the difcovery was made ; but we take Ezekiel 
.to be the earlieft author in whom any mention of it is to be 
feen. Our learned readers will find a particular and full defcrip- 
tion of the various kinds of this machine in Vitruvius and Lipfius, 
whom at their leifure they may confult (2). 

Now we are upon this fubjeel, we {hall here,once for all, give 
a Ihort account of the catapulta and the balifta, two other engines 
frequently taken notice of by the antient hiftorianr. The caxa- 
pulta was a machine out of which the Carthaginians, and other 
nations, lent vollies of darts and large arrows, made on purpofe, 
upon the enemy, particularly upon thofe parties of garrifons polled 

on 



(2) Tertul. de Pal. Plin. Jofeph. Vitruv. & Veget. apud Lipfiam 
inpoliorc. 1. iii. dial. 1. & alib. Appian. in Libyc. Vitrav. 1. x. 
c. 19. Ezek.iv. 1, 2. & xxi. 22. Plin 1. vii. c. 56. Chriit. Hendr. 
ubi fup, p. 4.68—475. 
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army, without receiving the leaft afliftance from their aU 
)ies «* . 

Advances $ to ^ ^ mean ^^ 0n y^ lUS » tDe j ur, £U° n °f n ^ s mer ~ 

theTeUcf of cenar ^ es > an d "fuccours from Magna Grsecia with the Syra- 
C-ela. cufans, almoft every one of whom capable of bearing arms 
Jie obliged to lift under bis ftandard, formed an army of fifty 
thoufand foot, according to fome, though Tifnaeus Siculus 
makes them only thirty thoufand, and a thoufand horfe ; 
with which, and fifty fail of mips, he advanced to the re- 
lief of Gela. Upon his arrival before the city, he encamp- 
ed near the fea, that his fleet and army might acl in con- 
cert. With his light-armed troops he propofed to prevent 
the enemy from foraging, whilft his horfe and (hipping mould 
intercept all provifions coming to their camp from any part 
of the Carthaginian dominions ; which he doubted not would ! 
greatly diftrefs them. However, for twenty days he effect- 
ed nothing ; which much chagrining him, he refolved to at- 
tack the enemy's camp, and, in order to this, made the fol- 
lowing difpofition of his forces : The Sicilian foot had or- 
ders : 

^ Idem ibid. j 

on the ramparts, to prevent the enemy entering the breaches ) 
made by the rams. Diodorus intimates, that this engine was but j 
of late invention at the fiege of Motya. Some authors confound \ 
this with the balifta, which was an engine out of which Hones of j 
a vaft weight were difcharged ; for Diodorus writes, that the j 
Carthaginians -filled Lilybasum with catapults, out of which they \ 
threw ftanes ; and Appian relates the fame of the Roman catapults, j 
But Lipfius (and he has reafon on his fide) makes them different \ 
machines, though he allows, that the catapulta difcharged both 
ftones and arrows. That author fays, there were two forts of 
catapults, the mnjores catapults, and the minores ; the firft fent 
forth mowers of darts and arrows of three cubits long, the other 
thofe of half that length. At the taking of new L'arthage in 
Spain, an hundred and twenty large catapults were found there, 
and two hundred and eighty one of the fmaller fize. The Car- 
thaginians always abounded with thefe engines : when Pyrrhus at- 
tacked Lilybasum, there was fuch an abundance of them at that 
place, that the walls would fcarce contain them ; and, a little be- 
fore the deftru&ion of their city, they delivered up to the Romans 
two thoufand of them, according to Appian, or, as Strabo will 
have it, three thoufand. The balifta, as juit hinted, was an en- 
gine out of which the antients threw Hones of a prodigious magni- 
tude ; 
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ders to move towards the left, and attack the enemy's tren- And attacks 
ches; the troops of the confederates were to file off to the^"*"^* 
rights and marching to the fhore, attempt the camp in the 
weakeft place ; the mercenaries, under his conduct, were to 
advance through the town, to the fpot where the Carthagi- 
nian engines were placed, in order to deftroy them j thehorfe 
he commanded to pafs the Gela, upon a fignal given by the 
foot, to join them, if fuperior to the enemy, or, if replilfed, 
to fupport them ; and laftly, the Tea-officers received orders 
to approach as near the enemy's camp as poffible with the 
mips, when the Italian troops came up. As Imilcar had fent 
a ftrong detachment towards the (bore, to oppofe the enemy ? s 
landing, and defend that part of the camp which lay moft 
expofed, the Italian auxiliaries met with a great refiftance. 
However, they behaved with fuch bravery, that they routed 
this body of troops, cut a great number of them in pieces, 
and advanced to the Carthaginian camp in good order, which 
they attacked with incredible fury. Had they been duly fup- 
ported, they muft have carried it, and thereby totally ruined 
the enemy. But Dionyfius, at the head of the mercenaries, 
not finding himfelf able to advance with fufficient expedition 
through the ftreets of the city to their relief, the Siculi be- 
ing too remote to afford them timely fuccour, and the gar- 
E 4 rifon 

tade : this was alfo ufed at fieges, and in many refpetts anfwercd 
to the battering cannon of the moderns, only the balifta, if we 
may depend upon the relations of the antients, feems to have been 
a machine of much greater force. According to Lipfius, the ba- 
lifta likewife was either major or minor ; the major threw Hones of 
three hundred and fixty pound weight, and the minor thofe of an 
hundred. Hegefippus relates feveral furprifing effefts of this en- 
gine, which we have not time to take notice of. Livy tells us, 
that the Romans found at Carthage twenty-two of the larger ba- 
lifta?, and of the fmaller fifty -two. Ammianus Marcellinus, as 
explained and illuftrated by Lipfius, gives an accurate account of 
the antiquity, ufe, form, and, in ihort, of every thing relating 
to thefe terrible engines, to which authors, for their further fatis- 
faftion, we muft beg leave to refer our curious readers (3). 

(3 Juft. Lipf. ubi fup. dial. 2. & 3. Vide etiam. Frid. Taub- 
mannum in Plaut. capt. aft iv. fcen. ii. v. 16. Diod. Sic. in excerpt. 
1. xxii. c. 14. Appian. in Libyc. p. 46. Liv. 1. xxvi. c. 47, Am- 
mian. Marcellin. 1. xxiii. Hegefip. 1. iii. c. 1 z. Vid. & Jofeph. 
Laurentium de torment, c. 7, &c. 
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rifon not daring to make an effectual Tally by way of diver- 
fion, left they fhould leave the walls too naked ; the Cartha- 
ginians renaming their courage, and being relieved by a pow- 
erful iupply of frefh troops, foon broke them, killed a thou- 
fand on the fpot, and forced the reft into a narrow pafs with- 
in ^ e h pul in the lines. Here they muft all have been inevitably cut off, 
great left, had not a fhower of darts, and other miffive weapons from 
the fleet, favoured their retreat. The Sicilian foot, in the 
mean time, charged a large body of Africans with fuch 
refolution, that they put them to flight, and purfued them to 
their very trenches with great flaughter ; but thefe Africans 
being foon reinforced by the Campanians, Iberians, and Car- 
thaginians, who had routed the Italians, and thereby were at 
liberty to march this way, returned to the charge with greater 
fury than ever, and overpowering the Siculi, drove them 
back to the town, with the lofs of fix hundred men. The 
horfe finding the foot not able to wkhftand the efforts of the 
enemy, and feeing thefe advance on all fides in order to fur- 
round them, retired likewife to the city with precipitation. 
Dionyfms, with his mercenaries, perceiving the greateft part j 
of his army thus rudely handled, thought proper alfo to re- ; 
treat, and take flie Iter within the walls. After this unfuc- 
cefsful attempt he fummoned a council of war, confining 
of his particular friends, the refult of whofe deliberations was 
that, fince the enemy was fo much fuperior to them in 
ftrength, it would be highly imprudent to put all to the if- 
fue of a battle ; and therefore, that the inhabitants fhould be j 
Which 0- perfuaded to abandon their country, as the only means to j 
Wiges theinf ave tne i r li ves> J n confequence of this, a trumpet was fent j 
abandonee* 0 ^ m ^ car ? to defire a cefFation of arms till the next day, in j 
place, order as was pretended, to bury the dead, but in reality to 
give the people of Gela an opportunity of making their e- 
fcape. Towards the beginning of the night, the bulk of the 
citizens left the place, and he himfelf, with the army, fol- 
lowed them about midnight. To amufe the enemy, he left 
Dionyfius two tboufand men of his light-armed troops behind him, 
fecurcs their commanding them to make fires all night, and fet up loud 
thaTof a ^ mouts ' as though the army remained ftill in the town. At 
army, by 1 a day-break, thefe took the fame rout as their companions, and 
ftratagem. purfued their march with great celerity. By thefe ftratagems, 
Dionyfius preferred the inhabitants of Gela from all infults, 
and fecured the retreat of his army r . 

Imil- 



- r Idem ibid. 
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Imilcar finding the city deferted by the greateft part of 
the citizens, the garrifon, and Syracu fan army, immediately 
entered it, and either put to the fvvord or crucified all he met 
•with in it. He likewife thoroughly plundered it in the fame 1 ™ 11 ?* 
manner as Agrigentum, and then moved with his forces to- i a " an? then 
wards C.amarina. Dionyfius had 6efore drawn off the Ca-mcvesto- 
marincans with their wives and children to Syracufe, byap "ri^wSch 
prifing them of Imilcar's fpeedy approach. Their city un- undergoes' 
der went the fame fate with that of Gela. The manner in the feme 
which it was abandoned, Diodorus Sicuius defcribes in a moft fate " 
moving manner, but this, as well as what happened to Dio- 
nyfius hereupon, may be feen at large in a former part of this 
hiftory 8 . 

Imilcar, in the mean time, finding his army extreme- 
ly weakened, partly by the cafualies of war, and partly by a 
plague broken out in it, and not thinking himfelf in a con- 
dition to continue the war, fent an herald to Syracufe to offer 
terms of peace to the conquered. His unexpected arrjval 
was very acceptable to Dionyfius, and a treaty of peace was^JJ""^ 011 
immediately concluded with the Carthaginians. The articlestwixt the 
of it were j that the Carthaginians, bcfides their antient ac- Carthagi- 
tjuifitions in Sicily, mould Hill poffefs the countries of theJJ^ ^ 
Sicania the Selinuntines, the Himereans, and Agrigentines; 
that the people of Gela and Camarina fhould be permitted to 
refide in their refpeclive cities, which yet fhould be difman- 
tled, upon their paying an annual tribute to the Carthaginians; 
that the Leontini, Meffanians, and all the other Sicilians, 
mould live according to their own laws, and preferve their 
own liberty and independency, except the Syracufans, who 
fhould continue in fubjection to Dionyfius. Thefe articles 
being ratified by both parties, Imilcar returned to Carthage, 
having loft above half of his army. The plague afterwards 
made dreadful havock in Africa, carrying off vaft numbers 
both of the Carthaginians and their allies c . 

Before: the Carthaginian army retired from Sicily, Imil- 
car fepaiated the Campanians from the other troops, and 
left them to defend his conquefts in that ifland. It happened 
foon after, that Dionyfius was reduced to fuch extremities by Dionyfius i* 
his fubjeefs the Syracufans, that he was acivifed by his moft i i mmincn <; 

• • r • ' • 1 , .„., , i r r danger cllo- 

intimare mends either to Kin mmielr, or by one defperate ef- ,i ng t h e fo- 

foi't vereignty at 
Syracufe. 
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fort force his way through the enemy 's camp, and efcape to 
thofe places which were fubjecl: to the Carthaginians. But 
Philiftus (E) the hiftorian, who, for a confiderable time had 

fupport- 



(E) This Philiftus was, according to Suidas (i), the fori of Ar- 
chonides, or, as Paufanias calls him, Archomenidas, and fcholar 
to the elegiac poet Euenus. He was particularly intimate with 
Dionyfius, and above any other perfon inftrumental in eftabliftiing 
that tyrant's power at Syracufe ; for which reafon he obtained the 
government of the citadel there. It is fuggefted by fome, that 
he enjoyed too great a degree of familiarity with Dionyfius's mo- 
ther, tho' with his privity. However this may be, upon his mar- 
rying the daughter of Leptines, brother to Dionyfius, without 
imparting his defign to that prince, he was banimed by him, and 
retired to Adria. He was not permitted to return as long as the 
tyrant lived ; but in the time of Dionyfius the younger, thofe 
who oppofed Dion had him recalled ; for they were afraid, left 
Plato, by his eloquence and philofophy, mould change the ty- 
rant's mind, which they believed (2) fo learned a man as Philiftus 
would be able to prevent, efpecially as he was perfe&ly well ac- 
quainted with the manner of adapting himfelf to the tyrant's dif- 
pofition. He anfwered their expectations j for, as foon as he was 
in favour, he oppofed Plato, and perfuaded Dionyfius to expel 
Dion. Soon after, Dion made war upon Dionyfius, and befieged 
him in the caftle of Syracufe. Philiftus haftened to his afliftance 
from Iapygia, with a ftrong fquadron of (3) galleys, but had the 
misfortune to be defeated. Ephorus fays, he fell by his own 
hands, and is followed herein by Diodorus Siculus. But Timo- 
nides, who lived with Dion from the beginning of thefe commo- 
tions, informs us, that he was taken prifoner, and put to death ; 
with whomTimseus Siculus in the main agrees. Diodorus Siculus 
fays, he was denied burial. He may juftly be efteemed to have 
been a man of merit, if we confider his wit, his learning, his 
writings, and even his bravery, which will, in fome meafure, ap- 
pear from the account of him in the hiftory of Syracufe. Suidas 

(4) afcribes to him a treatife concerning oratory ; iEgyptiaca, or 
the hiftory of Egypt, in twelve books ; res Sicula?, or the Sicilian 
hiftory, in eleven books ; fome orations, and one amongft the reft 
againft Tricaranus, concerning the city of Naucratis ; the hiftory 
of Dionyfius the tyrant ; three books about the theology of the 
Egyptians ; and a treatife concerning Libya and Syria. Cicero 

(5) highly celebrates his learning and diligence. His Sicilian hi- 

ftory 

( n ) Suid. in $fa iq0 c & Paufan. in Eliac. 1. v. Diod. Sic. 1. xiv 
&xvi. & Plut. in Dion. {2.) Plut. ubi fup. (3) Idem ibid 
& Diod. Sic, L xvi. (4) Suid. ubi fup. (5) Cic. de divi 

r.at.l.i. 
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fupported Dionyfius, oppofed this advice, telling him, that 
he ought to refumc his courage, and either maintain himfelf 
on the throne, or die in the attempt. The tyrant, falling in 
with the fentiments of Philiftus, refolved to part with his life, 

ra- 



ftory was the work in greateft efteem, of which, acccording to 
Diodorus Siculus (6), there where two parts. The firft confifted 
of feven books, including the tranfa&ions of eight hundred years, 
and concluding with the third year of the ninety-third olympiad, 
when the Carthaginians took Agrigentum. The other begins 
where the firft left off, that is, at the time when Dionyfius the elder 
began his reign over the Syracufans, which was the year after the 
taking of Agrigentum. According to Cicero (7), he took great 
pleafure in imitating Thucydides ; and, if Quintilian (8) maybe 
credited, exceeded him in perfpicuity. Dionyfius Hahcarnafieus 
(9) made him too much inferior to Thucydides. However, ail 
are agreed, that he much refembled him in the concifenefs of Jus 
ityle. He affected this fo much, that, if Theon ( 1 o) may be be- 
lieved, he avoided digreffions to an excefs. Timaens abufed him ; 
but Ephorus extolled him up to the Ikies ; for which they are both 
cenfured by Plutarch (11). His works, as well as thofe of Epho* 
rus and Timaeus Siculus, are all entirely loft. Had PhilittusPs 
Sicilian hiftory, and his treatife concerning Libya, keen extant, 
we mould undoubtedly have met with many curious particulars 
relating to the building of Carthage, the jfirft formation, growth, 
and decay of the Carthaginian ftate ; in fhort, of all the princi- 
pal tranfa&ions in which it was concerned, from its earlieft ages to 
his time. This is not only probable from the titles of thofe pie- 
ces, but likewife from an hint given us by (12) Eufebius and Ap- 
pian. Notwithftanding he wrote an hiftory during his baniihment, 
he did not lhew any refentment againft Dionyfius in it, but, on the 
contrary, flattered him, and concealed his vices. This conduct 
Paufanias (13) endeavours to excufe, or at leaft to palliate, by 
faying, that the motive to it was a defire to be recalled to Syra^ 
Ciifc. Some believe Philiftus to have been born at Naucratis, 
others at Syracufe, and laftly, others believe there were two hillo- 
rians of that name, one of whom was born at Naucratis, and the 
o:hcr at Syracufe. It is not very material which of thefe is in 
the right. ' 



(6) Diod. Sic. 1. xiii. (7) Cic. de orat. L ii. (8) Quin- 
til. 1. x. c. 1. (9) Dionyf. Halicarn. ep. ad Pomp. (10) Theon 
in progym. c. 4. (11) Plut. ubi fup. (12) Eufeb. in 

chron. ad num. dccciv. Vide & animadverf. Scaliger. in loc. 
Appian. in Libyc. fub ink. (13) Paufan, in Attic, p. 25. Vkfc 
& Von 7 ', de hift. Grax. 1. i. c. 6. 
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rather than the power he had acquired. In confequence of 
this refolution, he difpatched an exprefs privately to the Cam- 
Bjtd:llvercdp an ians, and by large offers prevailed upon them to march 
[y 0 ^^ 1 ^ to his relief. By their afliftance he foon extricated himfelf 
out of the difficulties in which he was before involved, and 
afterwards became a fcourge both to his own fubjecls and the 
Carthaginians u . 

He rmkss Having difarmed the inhabitants of Syracufe,and by that 
for anew 0 "' ^ ei> ^ xsc ^ ^ S ^ 0Vere 'S nt y there, he began to make the neceffary 
warwitb the preparations for renewing the war with the Carthaginians; for 
Carthagi- he had ftruck up the late peace with Imilcar fo fuddenly, with 
man3, no other view,than to amufe him till he had eftabliihed his au- 
thority, and found himfeif in a condition to attack the Cartha- 
ginian conquefts in Sicily with a powerful army. The mo- 
tives, that feem immediately to have prompted him to this 
war, were two : Firft, to prevent the future defertion of his 
fubje&s, many of whom retired every day with all their ef- 
fects to the Carthaginian garrifons, as well as to recover thofe 
he had loft, fince he imagined, that, upon the breaking 
out of a rupture, the cruel treatment of the Carthaginians 
would drive them from thence. And fecondly, the great 
profpect of fuccefs he had at that particular juncture, by rea- 
fon of the deplorable ravages the plague then made in the Car- 
thaginian territories. As he knew the Carthagians to be the 
moft potent nation in the weft, and that, if an opportunity 
offered, they would moil certainly befiege Syracufe, he 
thought proper, by way of precaution, to fortify the hill 
Epipotae, which commanded the town. This he did at a 
* nd ^j[ :fi E es vaft expence, with the afliftance of fixty thoufand freed-men 
p-poke. and fix thoufand yoke of oxen. Diodorus tells us, that on this, 
occafion the tyrant did not only fuperintend every part of the 
work, but frequently worked himfelf, enduring as much 
hardfhip and fatigue as the pooreft labourer ; by which means 
the workmen were infpired with fuch a fpirit of emulation 
and alacrity, that they laboured all day and part of the night, 
and, which is almoft incredible, in twenty days finimed a 
wall thirty furlongs in length, and of a proportionable height, 
which being flanked with high towers, placed at proper dis- 
tances, and built of hewn ftone, rendered the place almoft 
impregnable v . 

Having 



* Died. Sic. 1. xiv. c. 3. v Idem ibid. c. 4, 
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Having thus put his own city in a ftate of defence, he 
made preparations fuitable to the undertaking he was going 
upon, being very feniible with how formidable a power he 
was foon to cope. His firft care was to bring to Syracufe 
from all parts of Sicily, Greece, and Italy, great numbers 
of workmen, whom he employed in forging all forts of 
arms. As he found, that mercenaries came flocking in to 
him from all parts, his intention was to have them all armed 
after the manner of their refpeclive countries, imagining' that 
by this means they would be more capable of diftinguiming 
thcmfelves, and of finking a terror into the enemy. Not 
only the porches of the temples, but the fchools, walks, pi- 
azzas about the forum, and every public place, nay even 
private houfes, were filled with workmen. The great wa- Artrf;cers 
ges which Dionyfius paid them, induced the beft artificers e- fic , r c | c ^ 
very-where to offer him their fervice. He himfelf directed cut of all 
them in every thing relating to the form cf the weapons ^7^^' 
were to forge, and appointed the chief of the citizens to fu- ab " ]e J^Tc" 
perintend them, with orders topromife great rewards to the build a va ft 
diligent for their future encouragement. The art of mak- j£ mber of 
ing engines to batter walls was, according to Diodorus, noWforg'' a an p d r ™ 
firft brought to Syracufe ; but the artificer's name to whomdigiousqur.n 
Dionyfius was obliged for this, is no where told us. As a11 
was ambitious of being fuperior to the Carthaginians by fea, " r "° 
he caufed a vaft quantity of timber for building his galleys to 
be brought from Italy, where it was drawn on carriages to 
the fea-lidc, and then (hipped for Syracufe. Mount /Etna 
alfo fupplied him with many fir and pitch trees, with which 
it then abounded. Having provided the neceflary materials, 
he employed fuch a prodigious number of hands, that a fleet 
of two hundred fail was foon ready to put to fea ; to which 
he added an hundred and ten old galleys, that were refitted, 
He likewifc caufed an hundred and fixty dirtin& receptacles 
to be made round the harbour, for flickering his fleet from 
the weather, which would contain two fhips a-piece ; and af- 
ter he had repaired an hundred and fifty old ufelefs veflels 
covered them with planks. The Syracufans themfelves man- 
ned half of the long fhips, and the foreigners, who had en- 
tered into Dionyfius's fervice, the reft. In order to have 
his troops completely armed as foon as poftible, Dionyfius 
animated the artificers by his prefence, by the applaufes he 
gave them, and by his bounty, in which all the diligent part 
of them (bared. But his popular and winning behaviour 

excited 
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excited more ftrongly, than any other circumftance, the in- 
duftry and ardor of thefe people ; for thofe who diftinguiftied' 
themfelves, either by their ingenuity or application, were 
not only fure of receiving fome particular marks of his fa- 
vour, but even fometimes had the honour to dine or fup with 
him. It is no wonder therefore, that in a fhorter time than 
can eafily be conceived, befides an immenfe quantity of o- 
ther arms, he had got ready an hundred and forty thoufand 
bucklers, the fame number of fwords and helmets, and four- 
teen thoufand cuirafles, all of excellent workmanfhip. He 
had alfo prepared for fervice a large train of battering engines 
of all kinds, and an infinity of darts. As for land-forces, 
befides his own fubjedfe, many foldiers came from Italy, 
Greece, and other countries, to lift in his fervice. Wemuft 
not omit obferving here, that Dionyfius is faid by Diodorus 
to have invented the quinqueremes about this time, to which 
he was induced chiefly out of a defire, that the Syracufans 
mould be thought to rival their anceftors in ingenuity ; for be- 
ing apprifed, that the triremes, or three-oared veflels, were 
firft made at Corinth, he was defirous thenumberof oars mould 
be firft enlarged by theSyracufans,a colony of theCorinthians x . 
ac The tyrant having finifhed his military preparations both 
qaaints the DV & a a °d l anc *> anc * Ending his army in a condition to take 
Syracufans the field, thought proper now to open his defign to the 
with his de- Syracufans. In order to which he convened the fenate, and 
" * communicated his intention to them of attacking the Car- 
thaginian territories inftantly, and even without any pre- 
vious declaration of war. In vindication of his conduct on 
this occafion, and to fpirit up the aflembly, he urged, 
that the Carthaginians were of all others the moft implaca- 
ble enemies to the Greek nation ; that they had then no- 
thing lefs in view than the conqueft of Sicily, and confe- 
quently the ruin of all the Greek cities therein ; that they 
would have even been at the gates of Syracufe before that 
time, had not the plague obliged them to continue in a 
ftate of inaction ; that as they were then in a moft deplora- 
ble condition, no finer opportunity could ever offer itfelf 
to the Syracufans of driving them out of the ifland than the 
prefent; and that laftly, if this was let flip, upon their reco- 
vering themfelves, they would moft certainly put their fa- 
vourite fcheme in execution, and deprive the Syracufans, 
as well as their neighbours, of every thing that was dear and 

valuable 

x Diod. Sic, ubi fup. c. 7. 
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valuable to them. Theaffembly, moved by fo pathetic a^jjj^ 
fpeech, and influenced by the views of policy more than the provco lt ' 
dictates of juftice, readily concurred in his opinion. The 
antient hatred they bore the Carthaginians, their rage againft 
them for having brought their city under the power of a ty- 
rant, and the hopes they entertained of finding fome oppor- 
tunity of recovering their former liberty, united them in 
their fufFrages, and war was unanimoufly refolved on. If 
they were victorious, they doubted not carrying their point ; 
and if worfted, the tyrant would be fo much afraid of a 
foreign enemy, that he would learn to treat his fubjects at 
home with more moderation. In (hort, as they fancied 
themfelves to have a profpedt of bettering their condition, 
however the war might turn out, they were for pufhing 
matters to extremity without delay 

Upon the breaking up of the aflembly, Dionyfius, in He fell8 
conformity to the difpofition of the Syracufans, gave up to on the Cay. 
the fury of the populace the perfons and poffeffions of the thapniw* 
Carthaginians, who then refided in Syracufe, and there tra- ^^tany 
ded on the faith of treaties. As there were many of their previous 
(hips at that time in the harbour, laden with cargoes of clarationrf 
great value, the people immediately plundered them, and, war * 
not contented with this, ranfacked all their houfes in a moft 
outrageous manner : and this horrid example of perfidiouf- 
nefs and inhumanity was followed throughout the whole 
ifland of Sicily ; nay, the Greeks inhabiting the cities under 
the jurifdiction of the Carthaginians, not fatisfied with ftrip- 
ping them of their effects, thought themfelves fufficiently 
authorized to treat the bodies of thofe miferable wretches 
with the utmoft ignominy and barbarity, to inflict every 
kind of punifhment upon them, in return for the cruelties 
they had formerly exercifed on the natives of the country. 
This was the bloody fignal of the war that Dionyfius now 
entered into with the Carthaginians z . 

It has been above obferved, that great numbers of mer- G ^ 
cenaries flocked to Dionyfius from Greece, Italy, and fe^ teSVfcT 
veral other countries. The great pay he offered, drew them reign mer- 
over in crouds; but no foreign power contributed fo much^£^ ifj 
to his fupport as the Lacedaemonians, From Sparta he re- f cry j^ 
ceived as many recruits as were neceflary for the comple- 
ting of his troops, which, becaufe he apprehended the war 

with 
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with Carthage would be long and bloody, he refolvcd fhould 
be very numerous. That he might be entirely at liberty to acl; 
againft the common enemy with all his forces, he concluded a 
peace with the Rhegians and Meflanians. To engage the 
He con- ^ ttzr tnc more firmly in his interefts, he ceded to them a 
eludes a large extent of territory. This he judged not ill beffowed 
the C Rh-i at ^ uch a c " t * ca ^ j un & ure J f° r tne Meffanians, being a fea- 
ans an ( r S '" faring people, and pretty powerful, would have given no 
MerTanians.fmall diverfion to his arms, had they joined with the 
Carthaginians \ 

Dion y si us, thus backed by his fubje&s, mercenaries, 
and confederates, and finding the vaft project he had for- 
med now ripe for execution, difpatched an herald to Car- 
thage, with a letter to the fenate and people, notifying to 
them, that if they did not forthwith withdraw their garri- 
fons from all the Greek cities in Sicily, the people of Sy- 
racufe would treat them as enemies. This letter being 
read fir/1 in the fenate, and afterwards in the afTembly of 
the people, occafioned a general alarm at Carthage, which 
the plague had reduced to a miferable condition. However, 
The Car- though in want of all neceffaries, they were not difmayed^ 
kv7forc"sto but fcnt officcrs int0 Europe, with confidence fums, to 
oppofeDio- raife troops with the utmoft diligence. In the mean time,' 
tiyfius. t j ie y difpatched orders to their garrifons in Sicily, toobferve 
the motions of the Syracufan army ; and appointed Himilcd 
commander in chief cf all their forces b . 

Dionysius, without waiting for the anfvver of the 
Carthaginians, agreeably to the plan he had laid down, ad- 
vanced" with his army towards mount Eryx, near which 
flood the city of Motya, a Carthaginian colony of great 
eminence. This town was defended by a citadel of great 
if rength, and might be juftly looked upon as the key of 
Sicily. The reduction of it therefore, the tyrant very well 
knew, would be a confiderable blow given to the Carthagi- 
nians. He was joined on his march by the Greeks of 
Gela, Camarina, Agrigentum, Himera, and Selinus, out 
of the ardent dcfire°they had to recover their liberties, and 
fhake off the Carthaginian yoke. With this acceffion of 
ftrength, his army amounted to eighty thoufand foot and 
above three thoufand horfe. The fleet confided of two 
hundred long gallics, and five hundred tranfports, laden with 

warlike 
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$ai?jifce engines and all forts oftym&otis, The Motyans, 
Jby reafpn of their attachment to the X^arthaginians, expec- 
tejd{the ftprm would fall upon them 3 but, in hopes of relief 
frpn> /Carthage, they jvere refdved to defend themfelves to 
j&e |a# ,dr®p .ojf hjoodi The cj$y Hood on a fmall illand, 
.gri&ttt h$ a league from fhore, to which it was joined by 
a fmall neck of iandj which the Motyans cut off* to pre- 
sent ihe approaches of the enemy on that fide. In it the 
^Carthaginians kept ali itheir ftoces and provifions. Dionyfi- DionyfiUs 
Us, thece%|e opened ithe campaign With the fiege of this i nve ft s too* 
$a<3e> ^rijd a&er toing taken a \fiew of it with his engi-ty». 
j&eers, ,qQmmanded'fhe .canal ibetween the city .and the fhore 
to be filled up with r,ubbifla, and his gallies to anchor at 
,t^e mouth of .the harbour. Having given thefe orders, he 
left his brother .Leptines, commander in chief of the fleet* 
to ; c#rry on t&e?fiege, while he with the land-forces went to 
reduce the cities in .alliance with the Carthaginians^ which 
terrified at the approach of fo formidable an army, all fub- 
mitted, except five, viz. Ancyra, Solas, Egefta* Panormus* 
and Entella. The territories of tfye ,Solantines, Pahprmi- 
fcans-, and Ancyreans, he deftroyed with fire and fword, and 
cut dpwri all their trees. Egefta and Entella he befieged, 
endeavouring, by repeated attacks, to take them both % 
ftorm 5 but not being able to reduce them in fo fhort a 
time as he expected, he returned with his whole army to 
$lotya, .not doubting, but all other places would fall 
of CQurfe^ as foon as he had made himfelf mafter of 
this. 

In the mean time, Himilco (F), whOwas bufy in rai- Himilco 
ling men and making other preparations for the war in Si- fends ten s a * 
cily, ordered his admiral to fet fail from Carthage with ten| e h y a s ^°^ ar 
galleys, and making ftrait to Syracufe, to deftroy all thedeftroy the 

vefiels v °fel s m 

harbour of 
Syracufe. 

(F) This general we have conftantly called Imiicar in the hi- 
ftory of Syracufe, through miftake > for we are now convinced, 
-tliat his true name was Himilco. This appears not only from 
Diodorus Siculus, but likewife from Livy, Polyajnus^ Frontinus* 
and Orofms. In fome editions of Jnftin he is called Amiko ; <in 
other Jmilcos ; but that author is certainly guilty of a miftakej 
when he makes him the fon of Hamilcar, who was killed by Ge- 
Jon, and fkips over a long interval of time, when he will have the 
deftru&ion of this general's army by the plague immediately to 
have fucceeded the death of Hamilcar above-mentioned. Be- 

fides 

Vol, XVIL F 
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veffels he mould find in that harbour. What he propofed 
by this was, to divide the enemy's forces, and oblige Dio- 
nyfius to fend part of his fleet to the defence of Syracufe. 
The admiral, purfuant to his orders, entered the harbour in 
the night, without being difcerned by the enemy ; and 
having funk moft of the mips he found there, returned to 
Carthage without the lofs of a Tingle man c (G). 

Dionysius 5 on his return to Motya, having fet more 
hands at work, fpeedily filled up the canal with heaps of 
ftone and rubbifh, fo that he could make his approaches as 
on dry land. He then perfected the rampart, brought for- 
ward his engines, battered the place with his rams, advan- 
ced to the walls towers fix ftories high, rolled upon wheels, 
of equal height with their houfes, and from thence galled 
the befieged with continual vollies of arrows and ftones dis- 
charged from his catapults (H), an engine at that time of 
late invention. The place was attacked and defended with 

the 

c Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 

fides, that this was not the fame Imilcar who commanded in the 
preceding war, is probable from hence,that Imilcar there imagined 
his coilegue Hannibal to have brought the plague into the Car- 
thaginian army, by demolishing the tombs and monuments of the 
dead, which he confidered as an impious aclion, and therefore dis- 
continued that demolition ; whereas we find, that this Himiko 
beat down the tombs which ilood round the city, in order to for- 
tify his camp, and facilitate his approaches. They were there- 
fore probably different perfons from this circumftance ; but the 
authorities produced, without this, put the point beyond difpute (i ). 

(G) Poly^enus tells us, that the admiral ordered the lights to 
be all placed abaft, or in the Items of the mips, that no fufpicion 
might be given of their approach ; by which means he entered 
the port in the night undiscovered by the enemy, and eafily de- 
frayed the veflels he found there (2). 

(H) To what has been lately obferved of the catapults and ba- 
liftae may be added, that from the latter ftones of a prodigious fize 
were generally thrown ; that the Greek word «6Atk» °f which, 
with the prepofition ■ the word kzt^tsAthc or catapulta ii 
composed, figmnes, according to Hefychius, a dart, a fpear, 0: 

javelin 

(I) Liv. 1. xxiv. c. 36. Polysen. ftratag. l.v. c. to. ex. 2 
Frontin. drat. 1. i. c, 1 . ex. z. Orcf, 1. i\\ Jufth. 1. xix. U; Pg 
lyacn. ubi fup. 
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the utmoft vigor. The Motyans, tho' defpairing of any 
relief, refolved to fell their lives at as dear a rate as pofli- 
ble, knowing they had no quarter to expeft from fo incenfed 
an enemy ; and therefore oppofed the befiegers, notwithftan- 
ding the imminent danger they were in, With incredible bra- 
Very. They pofted foldiers armed hi coats of mail upon 
the mafts of their {hips, having hoifted up their main-yards, 
who threw down burning firebrands, and tow dipped in pitch 
upon the engines, which immediatly fet them on fire ; but 
the Sicilians, prefently advancing, not only extinguiflied 
the flames, but opened feveral large breaches in the walls, ' 
and made a general affault upon the town with fuch fury, 
that they bore down all before them. The conteft now,^^ 
was extremely bloody ; for the befiegers thinking themfelves ftorm Mo- 
fure of carrying the place, arid being vaftly defirous of taking 
vengeance of the enemy for the barbarous treatment their 
nation had formerly received from them, fought like lions ; 
and on the other hand, the befieged, knowing they mull fall 
victims to an implacable and enraged enemy, if the town 
was taken by ftorm, refolved to die valiantly in the defence 
of the place, and therefore behaved like men in defperation. 
At laft, however, the Sicilians prevailed, and entered the 
city fword in hand, thinking they (hould now fpeedily ac- 
complifh their defign ; but herein they found themfelves de- 
ceived, for the Motyans had finifhed a fortification at the 
foot of the walls, of equal ftrength with the walls themfelves, 
which there was a neceflity of carrying, before Dionyfius 
could make himielf matter of the place. The befieged therefore, 
F 2 after 

javelin ; and con'fequently gives us to underftand, that thefe were' 
the miiTive weapons difcharged moft frequently out of that ma- 
chine. This is confirmed by an allufion to be found in Plautus. 
Both the catapultae and balifbs were of Syrian or Phoenician in- 
vention, and from thofe nations the Jews had them, as may be 
learned from Pliny, in conjunction with fcripture. The Sicilians 
introduced them into Greece, in the time of Agefilaus. Upon 
the firft light of the telum catapultarium, Archidamus, the fon of 
that prince,is laid to have cried out, ' O ye gods, all valour is now 
destroyed' (3). 

(3) Hefych. in voc. rear*?. Want. curcul/5. 3. 11. Lipf. 
poliorc. 3. 2. Plin. 1, vii. c. 56. 2 Chron. xxv\. 15. Plutarch in 
apophth. Vid. & Jac. Perizonii comment, in Lilian, var. hift. 

' L v 'i- c. 12. ed. L.u£cL Bat, 1701. 
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after having been obliged to abandon the walls, betook them- 
felves to the defence of this, and gave the Sicilians a warmer 
reception here than they had met with before, deftroying 
vaft numbers of them from the top of the fortification, and 
the roofs of the houfes adjoining to it. However, the Sfc- 
cilian towers being of a vaft height, by their afliftance the 
befiegcrs advanced their fcaling ladders to the neighbouring 
houfes, and by this means fought hand to hand with the 
befieged. The difpute now was extremely fharp and obfti- 
nate ; for the Motyans having new life and vigor infufed in- 
to them by the fight of their wives and children, who, in 
cafe of any difafter, they knew would be treated in the fame 
barbarous manner, as their countrymen taken prifoners by 
the Greeks had already been, refolved either to conquer or 
die. They rufhed therefore with a fury little inferior to 
madnefs into the midft of their enemies, threw infinite num- 
Butis vigo-bers of them headlong from the fcafTolds they had erected, 
roufly repul- and, in fine, repulfed Dionyfius with fuch daughter, that 
fcd ' he was at laft obliged to found a retreat d . 
But at laft The attack was repeated for feveral days fucceffively in 
town the *" ame manner > but without any efTe& ; for the Moty- 
ans, being accuftomed to this way of fighting, conftantly 
repulfed Dionyfius, obliging him every evening to draw off*. 
At laft Archylus the Thurian, at the head of a choice de- 
tachment, in the dead of the night, getting over the Mat- 
tered houfes without noife, poffeffed himfelf of a very com- 
modious poft, where he made a lodgment, till Dionyfius 
lent another ftrong body of troops to fupport him. The 
Motyans, feeing themfelvcs furprifed, made their utmoft 
efforts to di (lodge the enemy, fo that a fierce encounter 
enfued. But at laft the Sicilians, overpowering them with 
numbers, gave Dionyfius an opportunity of breaking into 
the city like a torrent with his whole army. Every part 
of the town was in a moment covered with dead bodies ; 
for the Sicilians, enraged at the obftinate defence of the be- 
iieged, and to retaliate the former cruelties of the Car- 
thaginians, put all the inhabitants to the fvvord, without 
diftinciion of fex or age, thofe only excepted who took fanc- 
tuarv in the Greek temples. For Dionylius, being defirous 
of filing ii: in for fiaves, in order to bring money into 
his coffin, ar.d not being able to reftrain the violence of 
his foldLry, ordered the public crier by proclamation to de- 
clare, 

* Idem ibid. 
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clare, that he would have the Motyans fly for refuge thither. 
This put a ftop to the flaughter ; however the army tho-And P Um- 
roughly plundered the town, carrying off from thence an deis !t - 
immenfe quantity of wealth and treafure. This Dionyfius 
thought proper to permit,thit he might ingratiate himfelf with 
the troops, and that they might hereby be the more readily 
induced to fignalize themfelves on all future occafions. 

As many therefore of the Motyans as were left alive, he 
fold for flaves, but commanded Diamenes and all the Greeks, 
who had joined the Carthaginians, to be crucified. As 
for Archylus, to whofe bravery and conduct the taking of 
the place was in a great meafure owing, he rewarded 
him with an hundred minas, and all the reft in proportion 
to their merit. Having thus reduced the ftrongeft city in 
Sicily fubje& to Carthage, he placed a numerous garrifon a 
in it, under the command of one Bito a Syracufan. After- there, and 
wards ordering Leptines, with an hundred and twenty gal-i" e t urns to 
leys, to watch the Carthaginians at fea, and to make incur- ' yracu e ' 
fions into the territories of Entella and Egefta, which it 
was his intention to have done himfelf, would the feafon 
and the exigence of h^s affairs have permitted, fummer now 
drawing to an end, he returned with his army to Sy- 
racufe e . 

The Carthaginians having been furprifed by Dionyfius, 
in contempt of the faith of treaties, as above related, found 
it impoflible to oblige him to raife the fiege of Motya ; how- 
ever, they were willing to attempt, not only this, but even 
to carry the war to Syracufe. In order to which, Himilco, 
receiving advice, that Dionyfius with his fleet was entered 
into the harbour, gave orders to have an hundred of his beft 
galleys manned without delay ; with which, as the Syracu- 
fans had no fquadron out at iea to obftruct his defign, he en- 
tertained hopes either of deftroying or making himfelf ma- 
tter of the tyrant's whole naval force by furprife at one lingle 
blow. Could this have been effected, he would not only 
have relieved the place, but likewife changed the feat of the 
war. 

Setting fail therefore from Carthage, after a fhort paf- 
fage, he arrived in the night on the coaft of Selinus, and the 
next morning by break of day, at the port of Motya, where 
the Syracufan galleys were then riding at anchor. Thefe he 
immediately attacked, burning and finking feveral of them. 

F 3 .Diony- 
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Himilco Dionyfius, not a little alarmed at this unexpe&ed vifit of the. 
tem K ptto a fur- enem y' anc * f eem S> by ^ Q difpofitions they were making, 
pr:fe Diony- his whole fleet in danger of being deftroyed, advanced with, 
lius's fqua- his army to the mouth of the harbour ; but finding the Car- 
hr°rbout of* thaginians had poffefled themfelves of the paflage, he look- 
syracufe. ed upon it as too hazardous an attempt to bring his mips out 
of port, becaufe the mouth being ftrait and narrow, a few. 
galleys there might engage a much fuperior number with 
great advantage. Commanding his land-forces therefore to, 
draw them over land into the fea, at a farther diftance from, 
the harbour, he by this means preferved them. 

In the meantime, Himilco, prefling upon thofe galleys 
that lay next to him, made all poflible efforts to take or de- 
ftroy them ; but was vigoroufly rt pulfed, and loft many of 
his men by mowers of darts thrown from the decks. The 
Syracufan army likewife greatly annoyed him by repeated 
vollies of arrows from their engines of battery ; which be- 
ing a new kind of weapon, and doing confiderable execu- 
tion, ftruck a great terror into the enemy. Himilco there- 
fore, finding that he could not bring his enterprife to bear ? 
But is oblig- as j^ging it by no means advifeable to venture an engage- 
ed to freer ment with a fquadron fo much fuperior to him in ftrength, 
off - left the Motyans (I) to themfelves, and returned to A- 
frica f . 

Dionyfius The following fpring, Dionyfius, drawing his forces 
makes an in out 0 f Syracufe, made an inroad into the Carthaginian 

road into the ■ J ■ 

Carthagi- P r °~ 
nian territo- 
ries, f Idem ibid. & Polyxn. flrat. I. v. c. 2. ex. 6. 



(I) Polyaenus intimates, that, upon the approach of the Car- 
thaginian fleet, Dionyfius drew off his forces from before the 
town, and advanced at the head of them to the more, as near the 
enemy's veflfcls as pojiible. By this motion he endeavoured to en- 
courage his foldiers and mariners. Under the promontory that 
formed the port, there was a trad of twenty ftadia in breadth, 
perfectly level, and full of mud. Over tins his foldiers and ma- 
riners drew eighty triremes in one day, which threw the Cartha- 
ginians into a great confirmation. The admiral therefore, fear- 
ing the Syracufans would firft block up his fleet in the mouth of 
the harbour, and then deftroy it, immediately fet fail, and left 
the Motyans to the mercy of the enemy (4). 



■ 6} Poly sen. ftrat. I. v. c= 2, ex. 6. 
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provinces, ravaging and deftroying the country in a dread* 
ful manner. The Halicyaeans, terrified by this irruption, 
fent embafladors to his camp to implore his protection ; 
but the inhabitants of Egefta, remaining firm in their fi- 
delity to Carthage, fet him at defiance. Upon this, ad- 
vancing with his army, he laid fiege to the place but the 
Egeftines making a vigorous and unexpe&ed fally upon the 
bcfiegers, put the advanced guards in diforder, and fet fire 
to their tents^ which occasioned a great confirmation 
throughout the whole camp. Several foldiers, in endea- 
vouring to quench the flames, loft their lives, and many 
horfes were burnt. Dionyfius, foon after, raifing the fiege, 
roved about the country in the fame hoftile manner as be- 
fore, and whilft Leptines wasobferving the motions of the 
enemy by fea, continued his depredations without oppofi- 
tion. 

Soon after the reduction of Motya, the news of that 
melancholy event arrived at Carthage ; and the year fol- 
lowing Himilco was appointed one of the fuffetes there. 
The progrefs of Dionyfius alarming the fenate, they re- 
folved to furpafs him in number both of men and (hips ; 
to which end they difpatched officers into all parts of Af- 
rica and Spain to raife forces. When the preparations were 
completed, the Carthaginian army amounted to above three 
hundred thoufand foot, four thoufand horfe, and four hun- 
dred armed chariots. The fleet, under the command of 
Mago, confifted of three hundred galleys, and upwards of 
fix hundred (hips of burden laden with provifions and en- ' 
gines of war. This is the account given by Ephorus ; but 
Timasus Siculus afErms,that not above an hundred thoufand 
men were tranfported from Africa into Sicily, who, up- 
on their landing there, were joined by three thoufand Si- 
cilians. The troops being embarqued, and the fleet ready 
to fet fail, Himilco delivered his orders to the commanders 
of the fleet fealed up, enjoining them not to open them till 
they were out at fea, and then to obferve them with all 
ftri&nefs. This precaution he took (and it is the firft time 
we find it ufed) to prevent fpies from informing the enemy 
of his defigns. The orders were, that they (hould make 
ftrait to Panormus, which was appointed the place of the 
general rendezvous, and thither they fleered their courfe 
with a fair wind. The tranfports, getting out into the o- 
pen fea, outfailed the galleys, which kept clofe to the coaff 
F 4 of 
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of Africa; but being dd^tttte of a convoy, were attacked 
off of Panormus by Le^tines, whom Dionyfius had fent 

fits' the d e~ 0Ut with { ^ in Y ^ a S aIn ^ tllfem « After a {hort difpute, he 
n e e a m s y h * fej funk fiftjNpf them, in which five thoufand men and two 
hundred chariots were loft ; the reft, tacking about, had 
the good luck to efcape. As foori as the galleys appeared, 
Leptines retired ; and Himilco, having landed his troops 
at Panormus, marched directly againft the enemy, com- 
manding the fleet to fail along the coaft near the army. 
The Cartha On his march he took Eryx by treachery ; and haftening 
SeMotya" ^ om tnence t0 Motya, reduced that important place be- 
fore Dionyfius, who was then befieging Egefta, could fend 
any forces to its relief s. 

The Sicilian troops were very eager for venturing a bat- 
tle with the Carthaginians, in order to decide the fate of 
Sicily as foon as poffible ; but Dionyfius thought it more 
advifeable to abandon the open country to the enemy, be- 
caufe he was at a great diftance from his confederates, and 
began to be in want of provifions. He exhorted the Sica- 
ni to leave their cities, arid join the army, promifing them, 
after the concluiion of the war, a richer and more fertile 
country than their own, and to permit as many of them as 
would chufe it, to return to their former habitations. Some 
few, for fear of being plundered, liftened to this propofal ; 
but the greateft part of them defer ted to the enemy, toge- 
ther with the Halicygeans, Who fent embaffadors to Car- 
thage, to renew their antient alliance with that ftate. Di- 
onyfius, not meeting with a fufficient reinforcement, and 
in confequence of the refolution he had taken, marched 
with great precipitation to Syracufe, plundering and laying 
wafte the country all along as he palled. Himilco, flufhed 
with his fuccefs, advanced towards Mefiana, of which city 
he was very defirous to poffefs himfelf, on account of its 
fituation ; for being once mafter of it, he could eafily in- 
tercept all fuccours fent to the enemy, either from Italy or 
Greece ; and befides, the haven was capable of receiving 
his whole fleet, which confifted of fix hundred fail and up- 
wards. Before he invefted the city, he concluded a treaty 
with the people of Himera and Cephalcedium, and re- 
duced 

* Diod. Sic. ubi fup. Poly<en, ftrat. 1. v. c. 10, ex, 2, Fron- 
fin. ftrat. 1. i. c. 1. £X. a. 
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duced the city of Lipara (K), ,tl>e capital of the ifland of 
that name, putting it under contribution, by which he ex- 
acted 

/ 

(K) Lipara was die principal of the ^Eolian iflands, in number 
feven, not far from the north coaft of Sicily. The names of 
thefe iflands were Strongyle, Evonymos, Didyme, Phcenicufa 
Hiera, Vulcania, and Lipara (i). According to Diodor us, both 
the ifland Lipara and its capital city received their name,from Li- 
parus, the fon of Aufon (2). king of thefe iflands, who built the 
city Lipara, and cultivated all of them. The Liparefe were an- 
tiently formidable, had a good fleet, and grew very rich, by rea- 
fon of the great revenue brought them m by atom,with which mi- 
neral their ifland (3.) abounded. Their capital city, according to 
Diodorus, was beautified with large and fair harbours, and famous 
for the baths in its neighbourhood, which were medicinal, and. of 
Angular fervice to the people of Sicily, when feized with any 
ftrahge and unufual difeafe. Pliny makes J£o\ us to have preceded 
Liparus in this ifland ; but Diodorus tells us, that JEolus married 
Carne, the daughter of Liparus, and, in right of his wife, fuc- 
ceeded that prince. About the fiftieth olympiad, a colony of Cni- 
dians (4), under their captains Gorgus, Theftor, and EpltherfideSj 
entered into a league with the antient inhabitants, and incorpo- 
rated themfelves with them. Lipara was noted amongft the an- 
tients for the great quantity of delicious fruit it produced, and & 
at this day remarkable for the excellent raifins it fupplies feveral 
parts of Europe with, particularly England. That the inhabi- 
tants were pretty opulent in the times we are now fpeaking of, 
is evident from the contributions which Dionyfhis Cxa&ed of them/ 
amounting to about five thoufand four hundred pounds fterimg. 
It rauft be obferved, that Diodorus, not only here, but in other 
paflages, where he mentions a talent, means the Attic talent, 
which was worth about an hundred and eighty pounds (5) of our 
money, and not the Sicilian, amounting not to above three Ro- 
man denarii, or a two thoufandth part (6) of the Attic. The 
ifland is now called Lipari, and has its capital fo fortified, that it 
itood a fliort liege in the year 17 19, when it was taken by an im- 
perial detachment under the command of general Seckendorf ; as 
was likewife the caftle, whofe garrifon of four hundred men 
thought proper to furrender the next day at difcretion. 



(1) Strab. 1. vi. Diod. Sic. 1, v. c. 1. Pomp. Mel. 1. ii. c. 7. 
Strab 1. vi. & alib. Plin. 1. iii. c. 9. (2) Diod. Sic. ubi fop. 
(3) Strab. Plin. & Diod. Sic. ubi fup. (4) Diod. Sic. ubi ftp. 
.5) Feft. fub voc. Talentum. " (6) Ariitot. apud Jul. 

Pol 1. ix. c. 6. & Felt, ubi fup. See UmV ; hill. vol. vii. p. 115. 
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a&ed from the inhabitants thirty talents. From thence 
Andadvances mov ^ n g w i tn his forces towards MelTana, his fleet at the 
afterwards to fame time attending him, he encamped upon the promon- 
Meffana. tory of Peloris, now the Capo di Faro, about an hundred 
ftadia from that city. When the inhabitants heard of the 
approach of the enemy, they could not agree among them- 
felves about the meafures to be taken on that occafion. 
Some, alarmed at the great ftrength of the Carthaginians, 
feeing themfelves deferted by their confederates, as well 
as in great want of their horfe, which were then at Syra- 
cufe, and knowing that the walls were in a ruinous condi- 
tion, and that they had not time then to make the necefTa- 
ry preparations for their defence, were for fubmitting to the 
enemy. Others wererefolved to hold out to the laft, and 
chear fully facrifice their lives in the maintenance of their 
which place liberties. They were encouraged to this refolution by an 
Himilc© in- antient prophefy, whereby it was foretold, That the Car- 
vefo. thaginians fhould be one day carriers of water in that city. 
This they interpreted, as if the Carthaginians fhould be 
Haves in Meffana ; and being thereby greatly animated, were 
determined to undergo all extremities, rather than furren- 
der themfelves to the common enemy. Their wives and 
children, with all their treafures, they fent to the neigh- 
bouring towns before the place was inverted h . 

In order to prevent any incurfions of the enemy, they 
fent a ftrong detachment of the flower of their troops to- 
wards the promontory of Peloris, who for fome time de- 
fended the frontiers. Bur. Himilco, rightly concluding, 
that thegarrifon muftbe greatly weakened by the abfence 
of this detachment, and that the city was thereby left fo 
very much expofed on the fea-fide, that it would be no dif- 
ficult matter for his fleet to enter, commanded two hun- 
dred galleys to advance towards the town. His orders were 
inrtantly obeyed, and, a north wind at that time blowing 
frefh, they were carried with a full gale directly into the 
harbour. The MefTanians, being now fenfible of their 
miftake, recalled their detachment ; but it was too late, 
for the fleet had already entered, and having a great num- 
ber of engines on board, battered down the walls on that 
fide ; upon which the inhabitants haftened in crouds thither 
to defend the breaches, leaving the other parts of the wall 

cjuite 

* Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 
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quite unguarded. Himilco took advantage of this confu- 
fion, and attacking the city on the land-fide, entered it 
without oppofition. All thofe who were on the ramparts Andtakesit 
died valiantly on the fpot ; the others either fled to the neign- 
bouring cities, or fell into the hands of the enemy, or, 
getting into narrow creeks about the harbour, threw them- 
felves into the fea, imagining they could reach the oppo- 
site more ; of which, however, not above a fourth part 
made their efcape to the coaft of Italy. Himilco entered 
MelTana with his whole army, and, in order to render his 
conqueft complete, propofed reducing all the forts and 
caftles in the neighbourhood of that city ; but upon taking 
a view of them, and finding them extremely ftrong, he 
altered his meafures, and returned back to MefTana. Here 
fie halted a fliort time to refrefti and recruit his army, and 
then marched at the head of all his forces againft Syra- 
cufe. 

Himilco, confidering that MefTana was very remote He oiders it 
from the cities held by the Carthaginians, and the moft com- t0 be « zed * 
rnodious port in Sicily on account of its fituation, had, be- 
fore his departure, ordered it to be razed, that it might be 
of no advantage to the enemy. His orders were executed 
with the utmoft feverity, infomuch, that there was not 
left one houfe {landing in the whole city ; nay, Diodorus 
tells us, that fcarce any traces of it remained, the very 
rubbifh being carried away, and thrown into the fea ; 
which fufHciently difcovered the implacable hatred Himilco, 
as well as the whole Carthaginian nation, bore to the 
Greeks *. 

The Siculi having Dionyfius inperfec"r deteftation, an ^ c ° u f | i ° r f e ^ 1 1 ' 
a fair opportunity now offering of making off" their allegi- Dior^- 
ancetohim, all of them, except the AlTarines, revolted fius. 
to the Carthaginians. Dionyfius, being hereby deprived 
of the means of raifing recruits, was obliged to prefent all 
the flaves and fervants of the Syracufans with their liberty, 
and with them he manned fixty galleys. He received like- 
wife a fupply of a thoufand men from the Lacedaemonians, 
his antient and faithful allies. Expecting that the enemy 
would advance into his territories, he took care to fortify 
the cables and forts of the Syracufans, and the cities in 
their dependence, and to ftore them with provifions. Thofe 

of 
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of the Leontfni, which were his principal magazines, he 
rendered extremely ffcrong, and perfuaded the Campanians 
to leave Catana, the place he had given them to refide in, 
and remove to the city of JEtm y a fortrefs of great ftrerigth, 
for their farther fecurity k . 
Notwith- Dionysius, upon a review of his land-forces, found 

Handing r , . r ' 

which he ad them to amount to thirty thoufand foot, and above three 
vances to- thoufand horfe. With thefe he took the field, and en- 
Carrihagl! camped near a place called Taurus (L), about an hundred 
nians. and 

k Idem ibid. 



(L) This Taurus was undoubtedly the mountain of that name, 
upon the declivity of which flood the famous city of Tauromi- 
nium. According to Diodorus (i), a great number of Sicilians 
had fixed their habitations here before the time of this war. Dio- 
nyfius had given the country of the Naxians to thefe Sicilians ; 
but they, induced by the promifes of Himilco, now dwelt upon 
this hill, which was naturally fortified. The fame author adds, 
that, as they had fettled here in times antecedent to this war, fo 
they continued there after it, and inhabited the city called Tau- 
rominium, from its fituation upon mount Taurus. We learn far- 
ther from this hiftorian (2), that Andromachus, the father of Ti- 
maeus Siculus, about forty years after the commencement of this 
war, af&mbled all the fugitives of Naxos, a city which Dionyfius 
the tyrant had deftroyed, and fettled them on this hill, and that 
this was the origin of Taurominium. Thefe two accounts feem 
to clam, hnce the firft makes the foundation of Taurominium to 
have happened in the firft year of the ninety-fixth olympiad, 
whereas the latter fixes it in the third of the hundred and fixth. 
The learned Dr. Bentley (3) takes the former to be nearer the 
truth, though he endeavours to make them both confiftent with 
one another. Cluvefius indeed prefers the latter, but in this he 
feems to have Diodorus againft him ; for that author calls the j 
place Taurominium three feveral times, before he makes the ' 
lealt mention of Andromachus, viz. at olymp. XCVI. an. 1 . (4} 
olymp. XCVI. an. 3. ($) and olymp. XCVII. an. 1. (6) How- 
ever this maybe, that the Taurominites were defcended from the 
Naxians, cannot be difputed. Pliny and Solinus fay exprefly, 
that Taurominium was the city which was formerly called Naxos. 

The 

(1) Diod. Sic. 1. xiv. c. 7. (2) Idem, 1. xvi. c. 2. (3) Dr. 
Bentley in his diflert. upon the epiit. of Phal. p. 182, 183. 
(4) Diod. Sic. 1. xiv. c. 7. (5) Idem ibid. c. 10. (6) Idem 
ibid. c. n, 
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and fixty ftadia from Syracufe. His fleet by the acceflion 
of the fixty galleys above- mentioned, conliftedof an hun- 
dred and eighty galleys. Himiko, upon advice of his 
march, advanced to meet him, , his land army being attend- 
ed by the fleet, which kept near the coaft. When the 
Carthaginians arrived at Naxos* they could not continue 
any longer their march by the fea-fide, but were obliged to 
take a long compafs round mount, -&tna, which by a vio- 
lent eruption, had covered all the neighbouring country 
with burning alhes, and rendered the roads impafjable by i*s 

flaming 



The medals of the Taurominites clearly evince the fame thing ; 
for there are five feveral pieces in Paruta, that have on one fide 
TATPOMENITAN* an <* on the reverfe Apollo's head with this in- 
fcription, APXAXETA, and that Apollo 'Ap%aylTa$ was a deity of 
the Naxians, we are informed by Thucydides (7) and Appian (8). 
To conclude, our author Diodorus himfelf, in the place we are 
now upon, juft after mentioning the city Taurominium, obferves 
that " Himilco marched with great expedition to the aforefaid 
" place of Naxia." Probably Naxia here is a corruption of 
Naxos, fince, if we remember right, Naxia, as the name of a 
place, is not to be met with in any other author, nor any-wherc 
elfe in Diodorus but here. This paifage feems fully to prove, not 
only that the Naxians were the progenitors of the Taurominites, 
but likewife that, in the firft year of the ninety-fixth Olympiad, 
the city, or fpot where it afterwards ftood, was called Naxos or 
Naxia. As therefore it appears from another place (9) in Diodorus, 
that the city was but juft built in the third year of the fame olym- 
piad, it feems clearly to follow, that Taurominium was founded 
in the firft year of the ninety-fixth olympiad. This is an additional 
argument in favour of what Dr. Bently has advanced, and, to all 
appearance, entirely fixes the point. We muft not omit obferv- 
ing, that Taurominium ftood at a confiderable diftance from the 
antient Naxos, the one being fituated either on the declivity or 
top of the hill, and the other much lower towards the fouthern 
foot of it (10). 'Tis likely there might have been a town of the 
fame name with the hill, either upon it, or fomewhere near the 
foot of it, as we find iEtna was the name both of a mountain 
and a town in its neighbourhood. If Dionyfius did not afcend 
any part of the mountain, we may fuppofe him to have encamped 
near this town. 



(7) Thucyd. c. 6. (S) Appian. de bel. civil. (9,) Diod. 
Sic. 1. xiv. c. 10. (10) Diod. Sic. 1. xiv. c. 2. 1. xiv. c. 10. & 
Celler. Geogr. ant. 1. 1. 
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flaming inundations. Himiko therefore ordered Mago to 
fail to Catana, and there wait, till he, marching through 
the heart of the country, {hould rejoin him with the land- 
forces. Dionyfius, apprifed of this, haftened with all fpeed 
to Catana, with a defign to attack Mago, before Himilco's 
army came up ; he hoped that his land-forces drawn up on 
the more would greatly encourage his own mariners, and 
difcourage the enemy's : befides, if his fleet were worfted, 
both (hips and men had a place of fafety to retire to. This 
was what Himilco had forefeen, when for the reafori above- 
mentioned, his fleet and land forces were obliged to fepa- 
rate l . 

His fleet un Dionysius, having therefore drawn up his army 
mLd^ofL^ 011 ^ C ^ ore ' *" ent out Leptines with the whole fleet againft 
tine" °enga- tne enemy, commanding him to engage in clofe order, and 
gesthat of not to break his line upon any account whatfoever. And 
theCartha. j nc jeed fuch a falutary order could not have been too punctu- 
smians. ^ obeyed at that juncture, on account ofMago's great fu- 
periority ; for his fleet was compofed of no lefs than five 
hundred (hips of burden, befides a vaft number of galleys 
with brazen beaks. The Carthaginians, feeing the Greek 
troops drawn up on the ftiore,and the navy advancing in good 
order againft them, were ftruck with terror, and tacking 
about, began to make to the more, with a defign to fave 
themfelves over land, and join Himilco ; but recollecting 
that this was equally, if not more, dangerous, they re- 
folved to try their fortune by fea ; and accordingly draw- 
ing themfelves up in a line, they waited for the enemy. 
Leptines, inconfiderately advancing with thirty of his beft 
galleys, contrary to the exprefs command of Dionyfius, 
fell upon Mago's flrfr fquadron, and, after a brifk action, 
funk feveral of the mips of which it was compofed ; but 
Mago, coming up with the whole fleet, immediately fur- 
rounded him, upon which, notwithstanding the inequality 
of numbers,, a moft fharp and bloody engagement enfued. 

The Carthaginian and Syracufan galleys grappling with, 
one another, (for they were fo clofe together, that ther« 
was no room for them to ftrike with their beaks) the for- 
ces on board fought hand to hand, as if in a battle on land. 
On both fides thev made the utmoft efforts to board their 
enemies, and confequently on both fides many were thrown 

over- 
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over-board and flain. In fine, Leptines, though for feveral And 
hours he defended himfelf perfectly well, being at laft oyer- eate< 
powered, was obliged to fly, valour being forced to give way 
to numbers. The flight of the admiral dilheartened the Sy- 
racufans, and gave the enemy frelh courage; the former 
therefore fled to the more, where their land-forces were 
drawn up, but were clofely purfued by the Carthaginians. 
Many, abandoning their mips, threw themfelves into the 
fea, hoping to fave their lives by fwimming to the more ; 
but the Carthaginian tranfports, which lay near the more, 
having manned their boats, made a dreadful havock of thofe 
unhappy men, when they were not in a condition to make 
any refiftance ; fo that the land-army faw them perifli, with- 
out being able to give them the leaft relief. The Carthagini- 
ans fuftained great lofs in this action ; but above an hun- 
dred of the Syracufan galleys were either funk or taken, and 
more than twenty thoufand of their men killed in the battle 
or purfuit. After the action was over, the Carthaginian fleet 
anchored at Catana, where they refitted the Syracufan mips 
they had taken. This was done to regale the eyes and cars 
of the Carthaginians and their confederates, who could not 
but be highly delighted with fuch a trophy, as enabled them 
to form fome fort of an idea of the great victory they had 
obtained 1 ". 

Upon this misfortune, the Sicilians apprehending they 
mould be reduced to great {freights by returning to Syracufe 
and there fuftaining a (lege, follicited Dionyfius to fight 
Himilco, alledging that an unexpected attack at the prefent 
juncture would ftrike terror into the Carthaginians, and give 
them a fair opportunity of retrieving their late lofs. This 
project feemed the more feafible, as the enemy could not 
but be extremely fatigued with their long and hafty march ; 
and therefore Dionyfius at firft not only liftened to it, but 
ordered his forces to be ready to march at a minute's 
warning. But when he was juft upon the point of put* 
ting it in execution, fome of his friends remonftra- 
ting to him, that Mago in the mean time with his victori- 
ous fleet might pofTefs himfelf of Syracufe, he altered his re- 
lb luti on, and haftened with his whole army to the defence 
of that Metropolis. To this he was likewife ftrongly in- 
duced 
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Dionyfius duced by the fate of Meflana, which had lately been lo^ 

Srium™ to ^ uc ^ a P°* nt °^ ^ e con dv& as ^ e Sicilians propofed to 
Syracufe!' °h\m. However, many of thefe* being difpleafed at Jiisnot 
falling into their meafures, deferted, and either retired to 
the neighbouring garrifpns of the Carthaginians, or withdrew 
to their refpe&ive homes n . 
Himikoen- Hi mil-co, in two days march, arriving at Catena, or- 
dea ™ u " h t0 dered his mips there to be drawn, into the harbour, that they 
Campanians might be ftieitered from the weather, which was then very 
of ^tna to boifterous and ftprmy. Here he halted feme time to refrefti 
a revolt, tr00 p Sj an d fent embafladors to the Campanians at ^Et- 
na to excite them to a revolt, promifing them large ppffefli- 
ons, and that they mould be equal fearers in all the fpoils 
taken from the Sicilians. That his promifes might make 
the deeper impreffion, he took care to inform them, that 
the Campanians of Entella had declared for the Carthagini- 
ansj and joined them with a confiderable body of forces. 
In fine, he defired them to coniider, that the Greeks of 
every denomination bore an implacable hatred -to all jOther 
nations whatfoever. The Campanians were not a little 
moved by thefe promifes and fuggeftions ; but as they }iad 
given hoftages to Dionyfius, and fent the flower of their 
troops to Syracufe, they were obliged, contrary to their 
inclination, to adhere to the treaty concluded with them p . 
nvefts ^ HE Carthaginian general, animated with the good fuc- 
slracufeV 8 ce *" s ^ attenc ^ ec ^ his arms > marched ftrait to Syracufe, 
and takes up with a defign to befiege it; while his fleet under the com- 
hi \u 'tem" Sman ^ °^ ^- a S°' ^ on g tne coaft, carrying great plen- 
pie of Jupi- ty of provifions for the fubfiftence of fo numerous an ar- 
ter. my. The arrival of the enemy threw the city into the ut- 

moft confternation . Two hundred and eight galleys laden, 
and richly adorned, with the fpoils of the enemy, and ad- 
vancing in good order, entered in a fort of triumph the great 
haven of Syracufe, and were followed by above a thoufand 
tranfpons with more than five hundred foldiers on board f ; fo 
that the harbour, capacious as it was, could hardly contain fo 
great a navy, confi fting in the whole of near two thoufand 
fail. The fleet had fcarce caff, anchor, when the army ap- 
peared on the other fide, amounting, according to fome au- 
thors, to three hundred thoufand foot, and three thoufand 
horfe, beiides an additional fquadron, of two hundred long 

mips, 

n Idem ibid. 0 Idem ibid. 

■\ That there is a miftake in the numbers in this place is manifeft. Kow flw 
are po foldiers on board iooo tranfports ? Nay, the words t( more tlun " 
feem to intimate, that the number following was very confiderable. But as this 
en r is alio in the preient cop es of Djcdoru3_, we know not how to amend if 
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{hips, attending them. Himilco took up his quarters in thg 
temple of Jupiter, and the reft of the army encamped round 
it, above twelve ftadia from the city p . 

Before he direc~Hy formed the fiege, he advanced with He takes by 
his army in battalia to the very walls of the city, and offered afrault the 
the Syracufans battle. But finding they were prudent en-^ a r ^ 
ough to decline accepting the ^challenge, he returned to his 
camp, well fatisfied at his having extorted from them a tacit 
confefiion of their own weaknefs, and his fuperiority. At 
the fame time he ordered an hundred of his beft galleys to 
enter the two other harbours, viz. the little port and that of 
Trogilus, to ftrike more terror into the enemy, and con- 
vince them, that the Carthaginians were like wife mafters at 
fea. In order to gain the affe&ion of his troops, as well as 
to diftrefs the enemy, he ravaged and laid wafte the country 
many miles round for thirty days together, cutting down 
their groves, and doing infinite damage to the inhabitants. 
He took by aflault the quarter, orfuburb, of the town call- 
ed Acradina, where he plundered the rich temples of Ceres 
and Proferpina, and, in fhort, fucceeded in every meafure 
he purfued for ftreighteningthebefieged. Elated with this run 
of good-fortune, he looked upon himfelf in effecl: as mafter 
of the place, though he was apprehenfive, that the entire 
reduction of it would be the work of a confiderable time. 
He ereded therefore three forts near the fea, at equal di- 
ftances from each other, one at Plemmyrium, another a- 
bout the middle of the port, and the third near the temple of 
Jupiter, in which he laid up vaft (lores of provifion, and all 
other neceiTaries, that might enable him to pufti on thefiege,. 
In order to facilitate his approaches, and fortify his camp in 
the moft commodious manner* he ordered all the tombs, 
which flood round the city, to be demolimed, and amongft 
others that of Gelon and his wife Damareta, which was a 
monument of great magnificence. Being very intent on the 
prefervation of his troops, he took care they mould want no- 
thing that was proper for their fubfiftence, and therefore fent 
transports to Sardinia and Africa for a frefh ffipply of corn and 
ether provifions. In the mean time, the Syracufans, though 
greatly dejected by their late misfortunes, did not defpond, 

Diony- 
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Dionyfius being in daily expectation of receiving a confider- 
able reinforcement from his foreign allies 1. 
The Car- Before the ftorm fell upon Syracufe, Dionyfius had 
are^worfted f ent his (M) kinfman Polyxenus to implore the affiftance of 
in an aftion the Italians, Corinthians, and Lacedaemonians, againfl: the 
fe y fea » power of Carthage, which alone he found ^himfelf unable to 
withftand. He likewife had difpatched feveral officers with 
large fums to Peloponnefus, to raife a body of mercenaries 
there. All thefe, returning fome time after Himiko had (at 
down before Syracufe, brought with them, befides fome 
land-forces, a fupply of thirty galleys under the command of 
Pharacidas the Lacedaemonian. Soon after Dionyfius and 
Leptines went out upon a cruife, intending, if poflible, to 
intercept fome of the Carthaginian tranfports laden with pro- 
vifionsj of which the city then ftood in great need. They 
were fcarce out of port, when the Syracufans from the city 
fpied one of the tranfports coming up to Himilco's camp, 
upon which venturing out with five galleys they took it. As 
they were failing away with their prize, the Carthaginians 
gave them chafe with forty fail, againft which they advanced 
with their whole fleet, and engaging them with great refolu- 
tion, took the admiral galley, befides feveral others, and 

funk 



* Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 

(M) The Greek word KvjSecrfo which Rhodomartus has falfly 
tranflated focer or father-in-law, is a general term, and de- 
notes any perfon who is related to another by marriage. Some- 
times, however, it is equivalent to the Latin focer, and fometimes 
to gener, as we karn from Stephanus and Budaeus, who produce 
inftances of both thofe fignifications. But that it is to be ufed in a 
general fenfe here, is evident from Diodorus himfelf, who tells us 
elfewhere, that Polyxenus was uncle to Dionyfius's wife, and that 
that tyrant gave him his own filler in marriage. Such a complex 
relation as this cannot be exprefled by any one particular word in 
our language, and therefore we have rendered it by the general 
term kinfman. We mention this only to have an opportunity of 
fuggcfting to our readers, that many faults and inaccuracies are to 
be found in Rhodomanus's edition of Diodorus Siculus, which yet 
is the befl: we at prefent have : fo that it were to be wiftied fome 
able hand would give us a new edition of that ufeful and entertain* 
ing hiftorian (1). 



(1) Steph. in thefaur. ling. Graec. Bud. in lex. ed. Baf. 1572. 
Diod. Sic. i. xiii. See alfo Univ. hift. vol. vii. p. 244. 
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funk or damaged twenty more. The reft they purfued to 
the place where their whole fleet rode, offering them bat- 
tle a fecond time. The Carthaginians, terrified with this 
unexpected difafter, kept within the harbour, though their 
fleet was three times more numerous than the enemy's who 
challenged them. The Syracufans, fattening the galleys 
they had taken to the poops of their (hips, brought them ofF 
triumphantly to the town r . 

What happened now to the Carthaginians verified the 
obfervation, that misfortunes feldom come alone. Himilco 
who, from his firft arrival in the ifland to this time, had 
been fuccefsful in every meafure, and the conftant fa- 
vourite of fortune in all his undertakings, was foon to be' 
reduced to the loweft degree of ignominy and difgrace, and 
his people to the extremeft mifery. All the fplendor of his 
anticipated triumph vanifhed in a moment, and ferved on- 
ly to enhance his future misfortunes. This, according to 
the judicious reflection of our hiftorian, may ferve as a live- 
ly leflbn to mankind, to teach them, that the proudeft mor- 
tal, how great foever he may be, is but an inconfiderable 
creature, and may be blafted in an inftant by a fuperior 
power. Here we may behold the Carthaginians from the 
fummit of human felicity hurled down into the abyfs of 
calamity and woe j from the moft potent and formidable 
ftate in all the weftern parts of the world, become the moft 
weak and contemptible of all nations, and that, as it were, 
in an inftant. However, Providence did not fo far favour 
the perfidious Syracufans, but that their enemies, though 
treacherous and cruel in many refpects, recovered them- 
felves, and came off with reputation at the conclufion of 
this warV 

Himilco, now mafter of almoft the whole ifland ofThe plague 
Sicily, and expecting with great impatience to crown hisf> reaI «<>ut 
other conquefts with the reduction of Syracufe, was o- Jhagini^" 
bliged to defifl: from all further operations againft that city army, and 
by the plague, which, breaking out in the camp, made make * ^ eat * 
great havock amongft his foldiers. This infection was ^ avock 
looked upon as a puniftiment inflicted upon them by the 
gods for plundering the temples, particularly thofe of Ce- 
res and Proferpina above-mentioned, and demolifhing the 
tombs round the city, which was confidered as a violence 
G 2 offered 
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offered to the dead. But, without having recourfe to the 
extraordinary interpofition of the gods, they might have 
afcribed it, as Diodorus infinuates, to natural caufes; for 
the heats that fummer, in the midft of which that peftilen- 
tial diftemper firft broke out, were more excefiive than they 
had ever been known in the memory of man ; and the ad- 
jacent country abounded with fens and marines, whofe iin- 
wholfome exhalations, efpecially at that hot feafon, which 
of itfelf was almoft fufficient to have occafioned the plague, 
muft have had a very ill effect upon the camp, where fuch 
an infinite number of people were crouded together: and 
that thefe in fact were the two principal concurring caufes 
of that dire malady, is apparent from hence, that the A- 
thenians, who fpared both temples and tombs, had been, 
not long before, afflicted with the fame calamity. It be- 
gan among the Africans, and foon fpread through the 
whole army. As this plague was attended with fome un- 
common fymptoms, carried off above an hundred and fifty 
thoufand men in a very fhort time, and may be looked up- 
on as one of the moft malignant diftempers to be met with 
in hiftory, we (hall beg leave here to give a brief account 
of it, believing that fuch a ftiort digremon will not be un- 
aceptable to our curious readers *. 
Adefoip- Before fun-riling, the patients were feized with a con- 
tionofthis vullive (hudderingj pretty nearly refembling that attending 
moft malig- the r ig 0r or cold fi t in agues, which happens in the begin- 
W. F : " n * m £ °* ^ e paroxyfm. This was in part occafioned by the 
frefh breezes coming off from the fea, which at that 
time of the morning were very piercing. As the fun ad- 
vanced nearer the meridan, the cold remitted and the heat 
grew more intenfe ; fo that by noon they found tbemfelves 
almoft fuffocated with heat ; which made them excefftvely 
weak and faint, but gave frefh force and malignity to the 
difeafe. The fouth wind moreover greatly encreafirtg the 
infection, they died in fuch numbers, that, after fome time 
it was impoflible to inter them ; nay, theperfons attending 
the lick were cut off in fuch a manner, that no one durft 
approach the infected. In the firft ftage of the diftemper, 
they were afflicted with catarrhs, fwellings of the throat, 
&c. Thefe were fucceeded by violent dyfenteries, raging 
fevers, acute pains in ail parts of the body, loathfome ul- 
cers, 



Idem ibid. 
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cers, &c Some were even feized with madnefs and fury, 
falling upon all thofe that came in their way, and tearing 
them to pieces. No relief could be had from the phyficiari 
(A), this terrible malady eluding all his art ; fo that thofe 
infected with it expired the fifth or fixth day in exquifite 
torture. Juftin feems to intimate, that almofr. the whole 
Carthaginian army periled by it, and that in a manner all 
at once, as it were in an inftant ; which may ferve to give 
us an idea of the great malignity of it. Diodorus, how- 
ever, informs us, that a confiderable body of Africans and 
Iberians furvived this dreadful calamity ; though he at the 
fame time affirms, that an hundred and fifty thoufand car- 
cafles of thofe who perimed did not meet with any inter- 
ment, and consequently infmuates, that a greater number 
died, fince, according to the fame author, the dead were 
buried for fome time after the breaking out of the infecti- 
on. It is worthy obfervation, that not a fingle perfon of 
thofe who attended the fick efcaped u . 

Dionysius, being apprifed of the deplorable condition Dionyfius at 
to which theCarthaginians were reduced, refolved not to J e t tackstbe e - 
flip fo favourable an opportunity of attacking them. Ha-J^them 
ving therefore manned eighty galleys, he ordered Pharacidas 
G 3 and 

■ Juftin. 1. xix, Diod. Sic, ubi fup. Orof. 1. iv. 



(A) It appears from the antient hiftorians, that the plague 
raged pretty frequently amongft the Carthaginians, efpecially in 
their African dominions : and it is worthy obfervation, that thofe 
parts are ftill often vifited by that terrible malady, particularly 
Algiers, Tunis, &c. It is piobable, that theCarthaginians brought 
the feeds of the diftemper with them out of Africa, fince the pe- 
ftilence had made great havock there juft before the breaking out 
of this war ; which Dionyfius (1) urged as a reafon to the Syra- 
cufans for his attacking the Carthaginians, whom he fuppofed to 
have been thereby extremely weakened. It may be inferred from 
this pafiage, that the Carthaginians had phyficians with them in 
their camps, and confequently that the art of phyfic was not un- 
known to that people. This likewife in fome meafure appears 
from the worlhip of /Sfculapius (2), which prevailed in the ter- 
ritories fubjett to the ftate of Carthage, though at what degree 
of perfe&ion herein the ftudents arrived, we cannot pretend 
to fay. 



(1) Diod. Sic. 1. xiy, c. 7. (2) Appian. in Libyc. Diod* 

Sic Serv, aliique multi. 
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and Leptines to fall upon the enemy's fleet at break of day, 
while he attacked the land forces in the camp. With this 
view, having affembled his troops before the moon was up, 
he advanced to the temple of Cyane, and fetting out from 
thence about midnight, without being difcovered, arrived 
at the enemy's camp by the time appointed. He then de- 
tached a ftrong body of cavalry, and a thoufand of the 
mercenary foot, with orders to fall upon that part of the 
camp, which lay at the greateft diftance, pretending, that 
the enemy there kept no guard ; but his real defign was to 
get rid of that body of mercenaries, they having a great a' 
verfion to him, and being ready to mutiny on all occafions. 
Accordingly he gave private inftru&ions to the officers of 
the horfe to retire as foon as the infantry was engaged. His 
orders were obeyed, and the mercenaries, being furrounded 
on all fides, were cut off to a man. Dionyfius, upon the 
return of the cavalry, at the fame time attacked the enemy's 
camp, and the forts in their pofleflion. The fuddennefs of 
the attack fo lurprifed the Carthaginians, that they were 
fome time before they could put themfelves into a pofture of 
defence, which gave them an opportunity of taking the 
fort called Polichna by ftorm ; and the horfe at the fame 
time advancing in good order, with fome galleys, to that 
near Dafcon, likewife carried it. By the reduction of thefe 
forts, the Syracufans were enabled to enter the great haven 
with all their fleet, and to fall furioufly on the enemy's 
galleys anchored there. The Carthaginians in the camp 
for fome time defended themfelves with great bravery - 3 but 
feeing their navy now in imminent danger of being utter- 
ly deftroyed, many of them, abandoning the defence of 
the camp, haftened to the {hore, to the relief of their com- 
panions on board the veffels. But all their endeavours were 
ineffectual; for the Carthaginian (hips, not being able to 
fuftain the (hock of the Syracufan galleys, many of them 
were funk at the firft attack, others quite difabled, and a 
great number burnt and taken. The (laughter on this oc- 
cafion was fo dreadful, that the (hore was covered with dead 
bodies ; which afforded a melancholy fpe&acle toHimilco, 
and filled all the Carthaginians with great horror, who, be- 
wailing their unhappy fate, were now reduced to a ftate of 
defperation. Jn the mean time, the camp, being deferted 
by the body of troops above-mentioned, was left very 
much expofed ; which Dionyfius taking advantage of, re- 
doubled his efforts, and finding but a feeble refiftance, 
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foon broke into inputting all to thefword whooppofed him. 
After this, he moved with his forces towards the gulf of 
Dafcon, where finding forty Carthaginian (hips of fifty 
oars a-piece, with a great number of tranfports, and fome 
galleys, he immediately fet fire to them. This completed 
the dcftru&ion of the enemy's fleet ; for the wind being 
at that time very high, and the cables of many of the (hips 
burnt, they were all, excepting a few that were afterwards 
taken, either confumed by the violence of the flames, or 
falling foul one upon another, broken to pieces. Diodo- 
rus fays, that when the (hips were all in a blaze, and the 
flames afcending above the mafts, a moft dreadful fcenewas 
exhibited, the gods themfelves feeming to deftroy the e- 
nemy with lightning from heaven ; which puniftiment, he 
infinuates, they deferved, on account of their great impie- 
ty. Such a fpirit of joy and gladnefs diffufed itfelf over 
the whole city on this happy occafion, that old and young, 
women and children, in fine, almoft all the inhabitants of 
Syracufe, potted to the walls and eminencies in the greateft 
hurry, to be fpe&ators of fo glorious a victory : at the 
fight of which, lifting up their hands to heaven, they 
thanked the tutelary gods of the city, for revenging in fo 
fignal a manner the many facrileges, which the Carthaginir 
ans had committed lince their arrival in Sicily. Night 
putting an end to this aclion, Dionyfius, with his troops, 
retired, and encamped near the enemy at the temple of Ju- 
piter, with a defign to renew the fight early the next morn- 
ing w (B). 

G 4 Though 

w Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 



(B) Polyaenus feems to intimate, that Dionyfius amufed the 
Carthaginians with fome propofals for an accommodation, and at 
the fame time offered to deliver into their hands a great number 
of caftles and fortrelfes, if they would put garrifons into them. 
The Carthaginians, clofmg with this offer, pofted great numbers 
of their troops, according to our author, in thofe places ; but 
hereby fo weakened their army, that Dionyfius found himfelf 
ftrong enough to attack them ; which he did, and gamed a com- 
plete vi&ory. If we admit this ftory to be true, which perhaps 
our readers may fcruple doing, fmce Diodorus Siculus, Juftin, 
and Orofms, have palled it over in filence, it is probable the ftra- 
tagem was made ufe of after the plague had made great havock 
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Hirniko Though Dionyfius penetrated into the Carthaginian 
d;fficuky at e. cam P> P u£ g reat numbers of the enemy there to the fword, 
icap.sto A - and even encirely ruined their fleet, yet he could not, by 
^ ua< this laii efTort, oblige them abfolutely to raife the fiege : 
this he referved to the day following. But Himilco, taking 
the opportunity of this fhort refpite, fent embaftadors pri- 
vately to him, offering him three hundred talents (C), all 
the ready cam he had then with him, if he would permit 
the remains of bis mattered army to return to Africa. Di- 
onyfius was unwilling utterly todeftroy the Carthaginians,, 
left the Syracufans, when free from the apprchenfions of fo 
formidable an enemy, mould feek to regain their antient 
liberty, and thereby give him frefh difturbance; but, on 
the other fide, he knew, that neither the Syracufans, nor 
their confederates, would fuffer him to grant the enemy 
iuch terms : he therefore replied, that it was not in his 
power to permit them all to retire ; but that he would al- 
low Himilco, with all the citizens of Carthage, to depart 
in the night, upon his paying three hundred talents. This 
being agreed to, Dionyfius retired with his forces into the 
city, whither Himilco privately fent him the promifed fum, 
and then began to make the neceffary preparations for his 
departure. The fourth night after the agreement, Himil- 
co, with forty galleys full of the citizens of Carthage, was 
ready to fet fail, leaving the reft of the army behind him. 
But the Corinthians, who ferved under Dionyfius, difco- 
vering, from the noife and motion of the veffels, that Hi- 
milco and his friends were making off, fent to acquaint the 
tyrant with their flight, who immediately ordered fome 
galleys to be manned, as if he defigned to prevent their re- 
treat; 



in the Carthaginian camp ; for Himilco 's forces were at firft fo 
vailly fuperior in ftrength to Dionyfius's army, even according to 
Polyamus himfelf, that he might have garrifoncd all the fortreiTes 
belonging to the Syracufans, and yet have been much more than 
a match for Dionyfius (i). 

(C) According to what we have lately obferved, that was about 
fifty-four thoufand pounds fterling ; which was no extraordinary 
fum for the military cheft, confidering what a numerous army 
Himilco commanded. 

(i) Polyam. ftrat. 1. v. c. 2, ex. 9. Vide etiam Sex, Jul. Fr^on- 
tin. ftrat. 1. i, c. 8. ex. 1 1, 
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treat \ but as his orders were but {lowly executed, they grew 
impatient, and, without his permiflion, gave them chace \ 
and coming up with the rear, by piercing them with the 
beaks of their veffels, funk feveral of them. Upon the de- 
feat of the Carthaginians, the Siculi, who joined them, dif- 
perfed, and, flying through the heart of the country, retir- 
ed to their refpeclive homes. In the mean time, Dionyfius 
pofted detachments at all the avenues leading to the enemy's 
camp, that none of thofe left behind might make their er 
fcape ; and marching by night with his forces, took pofleflion 
of it. This he met with no oppofition in doing ; for the 
Africans, finding themfelves betrayed by Himilco and the 
Carthaginians, and that the Sicilians had deferred them, were 
thrown into fuch a confirmation, that they immediately di- 
fperfed, taking a great variety of routs. Being therefore in- 
capable of making any refinance, they either fell into the 
hands of the above-mentioned detachments, or furrendred 
to Dionyfius himfelf at difcretion. But the Iberians, keep- 
ing together in a body, fent an herald to capitulate withDio- 
nyfius, who took them into his fervice. All the enemy's 
baggage and valuable effects left in the camp were delivered 
up as plunder to the foldiery x . 

This victory was the more extraordinary, inafmuch as, 
before the plague broke out in the Carthaginian camp, Di- 
onyfius found himfelf reduced to the laft extremity, and acr 
tually confulted with his friends about the mdft proper me- 
thod of making his efcape. In this melancholy fituation, 
his friend Ellopides advifed him to refume his courage, and 
by no means to renounce the fovercignty, telling him, that 
the royal title would be the greateft ornament of his fepul- 
chre. The tyrant clofed with this advice, and, notwiths- 
tanding the Siculi had joined the enemy, by the incident a~ 
bovementioned, became victorious. Diodorus and Plutarch 
both omit this circumftance, though the former of thofe hif- 
torians mentions fomething of this nature to have happened 
to the tyrant upon the revolt of the Syracufan army, when 
he was (hut up in his capital city. However, Ifocrates, an 
author of undoubted credit, who lived at the time of the 
tranfa&ion, has furnimed us with this fragment of hiftory, 
which has likewife been tranferibed by jElian y fo that we 
fhall make no fcruple to infert it here. 

Thus 



x Idem ibid. c. 7, 
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Thus ended this campaign, one of the moft remarkable, 
for the variety of incidents and viciflitudes of fortune obfer- 
vable in it, to be met with in hiftory. A large field for re- 
flections here opens itfelf ; but as thefe have been already in 
fome meafure anticipated, and as our province is chiefly con- 
fined to facts, we mall be obliged at prefent to fuperfede 
them. In general, however, we may remark, that all hu- 
man grandeur is vanity ; that Providence frequently makes 
ufe of fome wicked men as its inftruments in fcourging o- 
thers, and confequently that villainy muft be frequently tri- 
umphant ; and laftly, that a ftrict attachment to the dictates 
of juftice and humanity is not only laudable, but politic, 
in all ftates, how elevated foever, fmce a deviation from 
thefe cannot be fecured by the moft formidable and extenfive 
power from a retaliation. 
TheCarthL Advice being brought to Carthage of the terrible fate 
FtTthe ut ^ at k° tn tlie ^ an(1 anc * tea-fb^s of the republic had met with 
moft confter- in Sicily, the whole city was overwhelmed with forrow. fi- 
liation upon very part of it was filled with outcries and lamentations, and 
mXncholy 6 ^ 0 P eo P^ e were unc ^ er tne ^ ame difmal apprehenfions, as if 
news of the the enemy had actually made themfelves matters of the 
total ruin of town. Ail the houfes in the city, as well as the tem- 

landandfca P^ eS5 ^ c ' n S mut U P> an en ^ rc ft°P was P ut to every kind 
tbrces. of bufmefs, and even to their religious .worfhip. This 
happened when the Carthaginians were feized with the 
firft impreffions of terror ; for foon after, recovering them- 
felves, t;hey began to entertain hopes, that, upon the ge- 
neral's arrival, things might poflibly turn out better than 
they had been reprefented. They did not, however, con- 
tinue long in a ftate of fufpenfe ; for in a little time the poor 
remains of their mattered troops landed near Carthage, 
and confirmed the melancholy account they had before re- 
ceived. Upon this, all the wretched inhabitants abandoned 
themfelves entirely to defpair, and, giving a full vent to their 
grief, made the more ring with their groans and lamen- 
tations. In fhort, a greater fcene of horror, except the 
fpot of ground where the Carthaginian army encamped 
before Syracufe, than Carthage now was, cannot well be 
conceived y. 

Himi!co,not Hi mil co in the mean time, landing at Carthage, ap- 
hcingabietopeared in mean and fordid attire. He was immediately 

furvive his met 

misfortunes, 

kills him- 

felf. J Ifocrat. in Archidam. iElian. var. hift. 1. iv c. 8. Juft. 1. xix. 

fub fin. Orof. 1. iv. 
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met by a vaft concourfe of people, bemoaning their fad 
and inaufpicious fortune. Joining with thefe forlorn wretch- 
es, and lifting up his hands to heaven, he bitterly bewail- 
ed his own hard fate, but moft of all that of his coun- 
try. Afterwards impioufly taxing the gods with partiality, 
and making them the fole authors of his misfortune, he 
told his countrymen, they ought to efteem it as a fingular 
happinefs, that their prefent calamitous condition was not 
brought upon them by their own ill conduct, and that 
the enemy could affume to themfelves no merit from it: 
* c The enemy," faid he, " may indeed rejoice at our 
" mifery, but have no reafon to glory in it. The troops 
" we have loft did not fall by their valour, nor did they 
^ oblige thofe that are now arrived fafe here to abandon 
" their ifland by force. We return victorious over the Sy- 
" racufans, and are only defeated by the plague. As for 
" the baggage found in our camp, this ought not to be 

looked upon as the fpoils of a conquered enemy, but 
" as moveables, which the cafual death of the owners has 
" left the Syracufans in poffeflion of. Nb part of the di- 

fafter, continued he, touches me fo much, as my furvi- 
f c ving fo many gallant men, and my being referved, not 
" for the comforts of life, but to be the fport of fo dire a 
" calamity. Since therefore I have brought back to Car- 
" thage the remaining part of the army under my conduct, 
" I mall fpeedily follow thofe brave men, who perifhed in 
a Sicily, and thereby demonftrate to my country, that it 
" was not out of a tondnefs for life, but merely to pre- 
* c ferve the troops, which had efcaped the plague, from the 
" fury of the enemy, to which, by my more early death, 
" they would have been expofed, that I furvived them." 
After this going directly to his houfc, and Shutting the doors 
againft the citizens, and even his own children, he gave 
himfelf the fatal ftroke. This violent death Diodorus in- 
terprets as a fignal punifhment inflicted upon him, for his 
having fo frequently violated the fan&ity of temples and 
tombs at Syracufe, which, according to our author, was a 
crime of a moft flagrant and enormous nature 2 . 

The fame of Dionyfius's fuccefs being fpread all over 
the Carthaginian dominions, and thofe of their confederates 
in Africa, the affairs of this ftate there were foon almoft in 

as 
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as bad a fituation as in Sicily. The Africans bore a natural 
hatred to the Carthaginians, and this was much heightened, 
when it came to be publicly known in Africa, that Himil- 
co had faved only the citizens of Carthage, leaving the con- 
federates behind to the mercy of the enemy. Incenfed there- 
f he Atn- f orc t0 ^ ^ degree, and moved with a thorough contempt 
from the of tns Carthaginians, who now were become dcfpicable to 
Cathagini- all their neighbours, the cities and dates, which had fent 
an3< them auxiliaries, took up arms, intending to take fignal 
vengeance of them, for the late affront offered them in the 
perfons of their countrymen. They difpatched expreffes in- 
to all parts notifying the ill ufage they had met with in 
the moft aggravating terms ; by which means, fupplies co- 
ming from every quarter, they foon affembled a confide- 
rabie body of troops, with which they encamped in the 
fields. And now their defign being publicly known, and 
that they had forces likewife to put it in execution, the 
whole country rofe ; fo that their army in a ftiort time 
amounted to above two hundred thoufand effective men. 
With this formidable body they immediately took their rout 
towards Carthage a . 
They take On their march, they took Tunis, a city in the neigh- 
7dvancein n to bourhood of Cartha g c > which furrendered at the firft fum- 
the neigh- mons. This gave a dreadful alarm to the citizens of Car- 
tourhocd or'thage, who now gave up every thing for loft. However, 
Carthage. U p Qn ^ a pp roac h 0 f the enemy, they engaged them, but 
were defeated in a pitched battle, and obliged to retire with- 
in their walls. As the Carthaginians, in all public cala- 
mities, carried their fuperftition to a very great excefs, their 
firft care was to appeafe the offended gods, particularly Ce- 
res and Proferpina, whofe temples they had violated' at Sy- 
racufe, and therefore confidered this frefh melancholy inci- 
dent as the effect of their refentment. Before, thefe deities 
had never been heard of in Africa ; but now, to atone 
for the outrage that had been offered them, magnificent 
ftatues were erected in their honour ; priefts fele£ted from 
amongft the moft diftinguiftied families of the city for 
their fervices ; and all their facrifices ordered to be offered 
after the Greek manner, thofe Greeks amongft them, who 
were verfed in the rites and ceremonies peculiar to the wor- 
fhip of thefe goddeffes, being appointed to officiate in this 

ferviee. 
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fervice. Having by this means fufficiently, as they appre- 
hended, atoned for paft offences to thefe deities, they equip- 
ped a fleet, and made all neceffary preparations to reduce 
the rebels, and thofe who fupported them, to reafon b . 

Though the African forces were very numerous, yet, 
happily for the Carthaginians, they wanted a general* as^ u ' d a " 
well as fubordinate officers,of experience,and neither had war-^a^^ 
like engines to carry on a fiege, nor provifions to fupport 
fo vaft a multitude whereas the Carthaginians being maf- 
ters of the fea, were fupplied with every thing in great plen- 
ty from Sardinia. Such an army as this was like a body 
uninformed with a foul. As there was no difcipline or fub- 
ordination in it, every perfon might fet up himfelf for a 
general, and claim an independence on the reft ; which 
would foon caufe numberlefs factions and divifions amongft 
them, and confequently foon diffolve the whole. Thus in 
fact it happened with this rabble of an army ; for diflenfions 
arifing therein, the famine daily encreafing, and many of 
their leaders being bribed by the Carthaginians to defert, 
the individuals of it withdrew to their refpe&ive homes, 
and by this means delivered Carthage from one of the 
moft imminent dangers that had ever threatened it c . 

After the late difafter in Sicily, Himilco had left Ma- 
go to take care of the Carthaginian intereft there, and fet- 
tle their broken affairs in the beft manner poflible. In or- 
der to this, he treated all the Sicilians fubjedt to Carthage 
with great mildnefs and humanity, and granted his protecti- 
on to all thofe who were perfecuted by Dionyfius. He alfo 
entered into alliances with feveral Sicilian cities* which had 
an averfion to that tyrant. Strengthened by thefe alliances, 
and receiving great reinforcements from Carthage, he for • 
med an army, and made an incurfion into the territory of 
Mefiana. Having ravaged this in a dreadful manner, het)ionyfiii 
carried off the plunder, and retired to Abacaenum, a city routsMa s« 
of his confederates, where he encamped. Dionyfius, ad-^^ bac *" 
vancing to Abacaenum with his army, offered him battle ; 
which challenge Mago accepted* but was driven out of the 
field, with the lofs of above eight hundred men. Upon this 
defeat, the Carthaginian general, with his broken troops, 
entered Abacaenum j and Dionyfius returned to Syracufe d . 

Not with-* 
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The Car- Notwithstanding the great lolTes the Carthaginians 

thaS iith nS ' ^ f u ft a i nec * m ^ e cour ^ e °f tn * s war » tne y cou ^ not f° rj 
feeling" bear making new attempts upon the ifland of Sicily. Their 
their ioffes, officers were therefore fent, as ufual, to levy forces in Afri- 
freft^t" ca ' Sarcnnia > and fome of thofe parts of Italy not inhabi- 
tempt upon ted by Greeks. As they had hitherto had fuch bad fuecefs 
the ifland of w ith their fleet, they propofed determining the fate of 
Sialy< Sicily by a decifive battle in the field ; for which reafon they 
fitted out a much weaker fquadron of long mips, than in 
any of the former expeditions. The Carthaginians armed 
all their troops on this occafion in the completeft manner, 
and appointed Mago, who was defeated the year before at 
Abacaenum, commander in chief, hoping the face of af- 
fairs in the ifland above-mentioned would foon receive a very 
coniidcrable alteration. 

Mago, aflembling his land-forces, found them to amount 
to eighty thoufand fighting men, with which he landed in 
Sicily. On his march through the territories of the Siculi, 
many cities fell to him ; which gave him great encourage- 
ment. At laft he encamped on the riverChryfas in the coun- 
try of the Agyrinaeans, and attempted to bring over that 
people to his party ; but his endeavours proving ineffectual, 
and receiving intelligence, that Dionyfius was advancing a- 
gainft him at the head of twenty thoufand men, he thought 
Dionyfius proper to continue fome time in his camp, and put himfelf 
win a s n ^Fjs, t h ere into a pofture to receive the enemy. In the mean time 
AgyrmL! 6 the tyrant, being arrived in the neighbourhood of the Car- 
ans, over to thaginian camp, fent to Agyris, prince of the Agyrinaeans, 
his mtercft ; tQ j o - n n - m w j t j^ a jj ^ f orces?anc l f U pply his troops with fome 
provifions. This tyrant was next to Dionyfius in power 
of all others in the ifland, his city containing no lefs than 
twentv thoufand inhabitants. His coffers at that time were 
full of treafure ; for he had lately put to death fome of his 
principal fubje&s, and confifcated their eftates. Dionyfius 
therefore making him a vifit, with fome of his particular 
friends, prevailed upon Agyris to come into his meafures ; 
in confluence of which he received a fupply of provifi- 
ons and a ftrong reinforcement of troops. What induced 
Agyris to fall in fo readily with the Syracufan tyrant's views 
was, the promife of a large extent of territory adjoining 
to his own, in cafe their arms were attended with fue- 
cefs in this war e . 

In 

* Tcbm. ibid. c. u , 
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In the mean time, Mago, finding himfelf in an enemy's 
country, and reduced to great ftreights for want of provifi- 
ons, began to be very uneafy. The Syracufans were for 
coming to a battle immediately with him ; but this Dionyfi- 
us oppofed, telling them, they might ruin the enemy's 
whole army without finking a ftroke, by ftarving them to 
a furrender. And indeed he had good reafon for what he 
adva'nced ; for the Agyrinaeans, being well acquainted with 
all the partes and by-ways of the country, every day furprifed 
the Carthaginian parties, and, after cutting them to pieces* 
intercepted all the provifions they were carrying to their 
camp. However, the Syracufans, being difgufted at Dio- 
nyfius's refufal to comply with their motion, dire&ly quit- 
ted his camp. This threw the tyrant into a great confterna- 
tion, and obliged him to manumit all the flaves, as he had 
done once before. Soon after, the Carthaginians, moved 
by the dreadful profpecl: of a famine, thought proper to fend 
embafladors to him, to propofe an accommodation. This An * conclu - 
being as neceflary for Dionyfius in his prefent c ircu m ftan-tkhMago. 
ces as the Carthaginians, a peace was concluded to the fa- 
tisfaclion of both parties, without any further efFufion of 
blood. The new treaty agreed in all particulars with the 
former ; only by an additional article the city of Tauro- 
minium was given up to Dionyfius, who, driving from 
thence the Siculi, placed the choiceft of his mercenaries in 
their room. As for Mago, as foon as the treaty was figned, 
he returned to Carthage, leaving his allies in Sicily to Ihift 
for themfelves. Thus this war ended, notwithftanding the 
terrible blow they received before Syracufe, very little to the 
difad vantage of the Carthaginians f . 

From this time, for nine years, the Carthaginians en- 
joyed an uninterrupted repofe, at leaft hiftory is filent as to 
any military tranfa&ions they were concerned in during that 
interval. But, in the fecond year of the ninety- ninth olym- 
piad, Dionyfius, meditating a war againft them, formed a 
project of putting his finances upon (A) fuch a footing, 

as 

f Idem ibid. 



(A) Ariitotle and Polyasnus affirm, that Dionyfius, in his expe- 
dition to Etruria, had an hundred galleys,as likewife a large mip 
with a body of horfe on board, with which making a defcent, 
he plundered the temple of Leucothea, from whence carrying 

off 
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as might enable him to carry it on with a profpedr. of fuft- 
cefs. This, by the fliftance of that good fortune, which had 
always attended him through the different fcenes of his life to 

that 



off feventy talents in money, befides other valuable effects, he 
immediately put to fea again. The fame authors relate, that,- 
upon his re-embarquing, he was informed, that the foldiers and 
feamen had privately conveyed on board the Meet a thoufand ta- 
lents of filver ; whereupon he iffued out an order before he landed 
in Sicily, requiring every perfon to bring to him half of his trea-. 
fare, upon pain of death, promifmg each of them the other half 
for his own ufe, in cafe of a compliance herewith. When the 
landmen and mariners brought him in their respective halves, he 
knew what riches remained ftill in their poilemon, and obliged 
them to refund thofe likewife ( i ). iElian takes notice of this ex- 
pedition, telling us (2), that Dionyfius impioufly carried off all 
the treamres of Apollo and Leucothea, and amongft other valua- 
ble moveables a fdver table, placed near the ftatue of Apolio ; 
and that the men who took it out of the temple, at the fame time 
drank, or offered, to the god, the cup of the good Genius j which 
they did by way of joke or ridicule, that cup or health going 
round the company amongft the antients, after the conclufton of 
their meals, when the tables were taken away. We mud not 
omit oblerving, that the learned Perizonius imagines Arrftotle's 
text here to have been corrupted, and thinks it may be corrected 
by iElian, viz. by inferring Twlwfcx or Tpotlwiav inftead of 
Tupfavi'av, and this in contradiction to the manufcripts. But we 
mull beg leave to diiTent from that great man in thit particular ; 
for that this very paliage of ,/EIian is corrupted, he himfelf al- 
lows ; nay, lb corrupted, that it has embarailed moll, if not all, 
of thofe learned men, who have endeavoured to tranflate and ex- 
plain that author, particularly Geiner, ScherFer, and Juftus Vul- 
teius, none of whom have been able to come at his meaning. Be- 
iides, all the manufcripta of Polyasnus, an author who did not 
occur to Perizonius, and who lived within a very few years of 
Julian, if he was not cocemporary with him, in the paffage refer- 
red to, which was molt certain:}' taken from Ariftotle, have r Uf _ 
fax*. This authority is of much greater weight than the telti- 
rhony of Paufanias, in proof of there having been in antient times 
a temple facred to Apollo at Trcezene ; which, we cannot help 
thinking, is little, if any thing at all, to the purpofe. 



(2) Ariftot. oeconom. 1. ii. Polyaen. ftrat. I. v. c. 2. ex. 21. 
(2) ./Elian, var. hilt. ]. i. c. 20. & jac. Periaon. com. inloc. Vide 
& Atlien. in deipnofoph. 1. x\ . lub :in. 
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that time, he eafily put in execution. Having fitted out fix- 
ty galleys, under colour of clearing the Teas of pyrates, heDionyfius 
made a defcent in Etruria, and plundered a rich temple in plunders a 
the fuburbs of Agylla, carrying away, befides the rich move-^^T 
ables and furniture, above a thoufand talents in money. Five ' 
hundred talents more heraifed by the fale of the fpoils, and 
with this money, fet on foot a numerous army. llenow And bre . aIfs 
wanted nothing but a plauiible pretence to break with theJ^Cartha- 
Carthaginians, for which he was not long at a lofc. Obfer- gihians. 
ving, that the Carthaginian fubjech in Sicily were inclined 
to a revolt, he took as many of them under his protection as 
would accept of it, and entered into a league with them ; 
the confequence of which was ah admiflion of his troops in- 
to their cities. The Carthaginians, being apprifed of this, 
firft remonftrated againft fuch a proceeding, as a manifeft 
infraction of the treaties then fubfifting between them, by 
minifters fent to the tyrant for that purpofe ; but this rict a- 
vailing, they declared war againft him 

* T h e people of Carthage, fufpe&ing his defign againft 
their ftate, upon the firft notice they received of his extra- 
ordinary preparations, had ftrehgtkened themfelves by alli- 
ances with their neighbours, and taken all other neccflary 
meafunes to fecure themfelves againft the impending ftorm. 
Expecting to be attacked by the tyrant's whole power, they 
formed an army out of the flower of their citizens, which 
was joined by a ftrong body of foreign mercenaries they had 
engaged in their fervice. To give a greater diverfion to the 
tyrant, they divided their army into two bodies, one of 
which they fent to Italy, and the other to Sicily; and this 
obliged Dionyfius likewife to divide his forces. 'I he mairi 
army, however, was to act in Sicily, under the command 
of Mago, who, foon after his arrival, was attacked by Dio- 
nyfius at a place called. Cabala. The encounter was rude And defcata 
and bloody; but at laft the Carthaginians were overthrown, J^p 3 ^ - 
and forced to fly to a neighbouring hill, that was indeed ftrong]** m ^ Cl * 
by its fituation, but deftitute of water. In the battle they 
bad ten thoufand men killed upon the ipot, together with 
Mago their general, who behaved with great bravery and re- 
solution, and five thonfand taken prifoners. The Carthagi- 
nians, terrified by this defeat, and finding themfelves block- 
ed 

? Died. Sic. I. xv. c. 2. 
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cd up by Dionyfius on the hill, where they were like to die 
of thirfr, were forced to fue for a peace. Dionyfius anfwer- 
ed the embaffadors they fent him with great haughtinefs, that 
there was only one way left for them to make peace with 
him, and that was, forthwith to evacuate Sicily, and to de- 
fray all the expences of the war. Thefe hard terms they 
pretended to comply with ; but at the fame time reprefenting 
that it was not in their power to deliver up the cities they pof- 
fefled in Sicily (B), without the exprefs orders of their re- 
public, they obtained a truce, which was to lafl till the re- 
turn of* an exprefs fent to Carthage. In the mean time, they 
buried Mago, who, at the time of his death, was one of 
their fuffetes, with as much pomp and magnificence, as the 
prefent melancholy fituafcion of their affairs would permit, 
and appointed his fon Mago to command the troops in his 
room h . 

Dionysius, much elated with his good fuccefs, now 
looked upon himfelf as fovereign of all Sicily, not doubt- 
ing, but he (hould foon be in a capacity of giving laws to afl 
his neighbours. But in this he was greatly miftaken ; for 
the Carthaginians intended nothing lefs than in reality to ac- 
cept of the conditions offered them. As their whole conduct 
on this occafion was calculated only to amufe the tyrant, till 
they had an opportunity of re-eftablifhing their affairs, in 
the time of the truce Mago their new general raifed and dis- 
ciplined frefh troops, and improved that fhort interval al- 
lowed him fo well, that, at the return of the exprefs fent to 
Carthage, he took the field with a powerful army. As Ma- 
go, though young, had, on many occafions, given proofs of 
an extraordinary valour and prudence, the forces under his 

€031- 

h Idem ibid. & Polyam. ftrat. 1. vi. c. 16. ex. i. 

(B) Polysnus relates this in a manner fomething different from 
Diodorus. He fays, that the Carthaginians pretended they had 
not the power of concluding a peace with Dionyfius, without the 
confent of their admiral ; and therefore begged they might be 
permitted to remove their camp into the neighbourhood of tkeir 
fleet, which would enable them to comply with the conditions 
prefcribed them. The tyrant granted this requeft, though againft 
the advice of Leptir.es ; which brought upon him the difafter 
Jiere mentioned (3). 

{3) Poly an, llrat. 1. vi. c. 16. ex. r, 
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duct (hewed great impatience to come to blows with the e- 
nemy. Obferving therefore their ardor, immediate'y upon 
the expiration of the truce, he gave Dionyfius battle not far 
from Cronion, and entirely defeated him (C), killing four- But is over- 
teen thoufand Syracufans on the fpot, and among the reft thrown at 
Leptines (D) his brother, a gallant officer, who was greatly Cronion ' 
regretted, even by thofe who hated the tyrant. In the begin- 
ning of the engagement, Dionyfius had the advantage, re- 
pulfing thofe that charged him with great bravery j but when 
he heard of the death of Leptines, and that the body he 
commanded was broke and difperfed, he immediately betook 
himfelf to flight, and was hotly purfued by the Carthagini- 
ans; A dreadful flaughter was made of the runways in 
the purfuit ; and as the enemy gave no quarter, ti^pft muft 
all have been cut off to a man, had they not, by the favour 
of the night, found means to efcape. This made the Car- 
thagians ample amends for the blow they received at Cabala, 
and left them in full poiTefiion, not only of their own towns, 
but alfo of a good part of the Syracufan territories. Diony- 
fius, with the remains of his mattered army, fled to Syra- 
cufej where he expected foon to be befieged by the victorious 
enemy. But the Carthaginian general ufed his victory with 
H 2 great 

(C) According to Polyamus, the Carthaginians had a ftrong 
party in the city of Cronion, who were defirous of opening the 
gates to them. . The Carthaginian general, being apprifed of this, 
When the wind favoured his projeft, fet a wood oa fire, which 
grew elofe by the town, the fmoke of which being driven by the 
wind into the face of the enemy, who lay encamped over-againlt 
him, prevented them from discovering any motion he might make. 
Taking advantage of this, he approached the place, and Was 
admitted by the Cronians in his intereft into the town (4). 

(D) Frontinus relates, that this Leptines Was the author of the 
following ftratagem : he ordered a detachment of his troops to 
lay wafte his own lands* and burn feveral Syracufan caftles and 
villages in the neighbourhood of the Carthaginian camp in the 
night-time. The Carthaginians, imagining this to have been 
dene by their own men, fent a ftrong body of troops out of the 
- camp to fupport them ; but thefe falling into an ambufcade, which 

Leptines had laid for them, were entirely defeated, and driven 
back: to their camp with great llaughter (5). 

(4) Idem, 1. v. c. 10. ex. 5. (5) Sex. Jul. Frontin, ilrat. 
& ii. c. 5. ex. 11. 
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great moderation, and, infread of purfuing the routed ene- 
my, retired to Panormus, whence he fent embaffadors to 
Dionyfius, offering him terms of peace, which he readily 
embraced; and a treaty was concluded on the following con- 
ditions, viz. that both parties mould keep what they had at 
the breaking out of the war, fave only that Dionyfius mould 
deliver up to the Carthaginians the city and territory of Seli- 
nus, and that part of the territory of Agrigentum adjoining 
to it, which extended as far as the river Halycus, and befides 
pay a thoufand talents, to defray the expences of the war. 
In other refpe&s, all former treaties betwixt the two powers 
were to fubfift in their fulleft extent *. 
TheGutha- About three years after the conclufion of this laft war, 

gini k nS n ex ^ e ^^J^ n * ans k nc * ec * an arm y m I ta ty> an( * reftored the 
Edition" to* i n habitlffrfs of Hippo, or, as Strabo calls it, Hipponium, to 
Italy, in fa- their city, fronwwhence they had for fome time been expel- 
vour of the] C£ j # This city was very antient, as being mentioned by Scy- 
Hippo, who * ax > an( * was > acc °rding to Strabo, built by the people of 
are their Locri. The Romans called it Vibo, Valentia, and Vibo 
confederates. Valentia ; but Ptolemy made ufe of the old name, following 
herein Scylax and Strabo. If the laft author may be credit- 
ed, the country about it was extremely beautiful, being co- 
vered with flowers of various kinds, of which the matrons 
of the place made chaplets or garlands, and wore them in 
honour of Proferpi'na, who, according to an antient tradi- 
tion prevailing amongft the natives, came thither on purpofe 
to gather flowers. The citizens were undoubtedly in alli- 
ance with the Carthaginians, who made this expedition pure- 
ly with a defign to reinftate them in the^offemon of their na- 
tive country ; which after they had effected, by recalling the 
exiles from all parts, and treating them with great kind- 
nefs, they returned to Africa. 

Immediately after the arrival of the troops from I* 
taly, Carthage had a moft terrible calamity to ftruggle with : 
the plague broke out afrefh there, and fwept away an in- 
finite number of the inhabitants. This feems to have ra- 
ged with greater violence than any diftemper the city was 
ever vifited with before ; for fuch vaft multitudes were carri- 
ed off by it, that the whole country was in a manner de- 
populated. The Africans and Sardi, encouraged by the ex- 
treme 



1 Idem ibid. 
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treme weaknefs to which that ftate was hereby reduced, at- a ^ d fr ^ f 
tempted to (hake ofF the Carthaginian yoke ; but were at laft, d i rebe i. t, u t 
not without fome effufion of blood, reduced to their former are at Uft 
obedience. The peftilence we are now fpeaking of, was of a ^-^former 
very lingular nature ; for panic terrors and violent fits of obedience, 
frenfy feized on a fudden the heads of thofe afflicted with it, 
who fallying fword in hand out of their houfes, as if the ene- 
my had taken the city, killed or wounded all who unhappily 
came in their way. Juftin feems to intimate, that the Car- 
thaginians laboured under fuch a grievous ficknefs as this fe- 
veral years, with little or no intermiffion ; for it appears from 
a hint he has given us, that they were delivered from the 
plague not long before the death of Dionyfius k . 

Towards the beginning of the hundred and third o^ 
lympiad, Dionyfius, afTembling a great number of forces, 
refolved to fall upon the Carthaginians, who were then in 
a very bad fituation, on account of the ravages the plague 
had made, and the war with the Africans and Sardi, which 
had not been long finimed. As he had not the leaft colour 
or pretext for fuch an open violation of treaties, he was o- 
bliged to have recourfe to a downright falfity, viz.* that 
the Carthaginians made incurfions into his dominions. 
Without putting himfelf to the trouble therefore of ma- 
king a formal declaration of war, he advanced into the 
Carthaginian territories, with an army of thirty thoufand 
foot, and three thoufand horfe, attended by a navy of three 
hundred fail. With this formidable force he foon reduced 
the cities of Selinus and Entella, plundering and laying wafte 
all the adjacent country. Then he made himfelf mafter of££jJ^ 
Eryx, and laid fiege to Lilybaeum ; which, being defended t fo* 
by a numerous garrifon, baffled his efforts in fuch a manner, Carthagini- 
that he was obliged to rife from before it. Being informed, a ™> b o u f ll £* 
that the arfenal at Carthage was confumed by fire, he con-fieetfu°r P rifcd 
eluded, that this ftate would find it impoffible to equip a by them in 
fleet, and therefore laid up thirty of his beft galleys in the^P^ ef 
haven at Eryx, and fent back all the reft to Syracufe. The 
Carthaginians, being apprifed how little the tyrant was upon 
his guard, immediately manned two hundred galleys, and 
unexpectedly entering the port of Ervx, furprifed that part 
H3 of 



k Idem ibid. c. 3. Juft. 1. xx. fub fin. Scylax & Strab. 1. vi. 
Infcript. vet. apud Gruter. p. 99. n. 1. & p. 150. n. 7. Cic. pro 
Plane, c. 40. & ad Attic, iii. ep. 3. Plin. 1. iii. c. 5. 
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of his fleet laid up there, and carried moll of it off. After 
this, a truce was agreed upon by both parties, and the troops 
retired into winter-quarters. Dionyfius did not long furvive 
this event : having reigned thirty-eight years, he was fuc- 
ceeded by a fon of the fame name in the government of Sy~ 
racufe l . 

The Greek Though Diodorus does not fay exprefly, that the Carthagi- 
1™ akdCar mans s upon the laft rupture, fentabodyof troops to Sicily, 
thage, on acyet Juftin gives us fome reafon to believe, that they either 
C ° Unt b\ a ^^' or defigned it, and that the commander's name was 
Srefpon- 0 Hanno. The fame author farther informs us, that Suniator, 
dence carried or Suniates, a perfon of great authority in the city, bore an 
tw^ *a Car ^ m P^ acau ^ e hatred to Hanno, and, in order to do him a pre- 
thaginian judice, endeavoured to give the enemy intelligence of his 
and Diony- motions. This he did by writing in Greek to Dionyfius ; 
^ 1US ' but his letter, wherein he made very free with Hanno's cha- 
racter, was intercepted, and he thereupon found guilty of 
treafon by the fenate. This occafioned the patting of a law 
at Carthage, whereby all the inhabitants were forbid learning 
either to write or fpeak the Greek language, that they might 
be deprived of all means of correfponding with the enemy m . 
Orofius mif "VV E are told by Orofius, that the Carthaginians conclud- 
taken. ^ treaty with the Romans in the four hundred and 

fecond year of Rome, which was not far from the time we 
are now fpeaking of. But this we muft by no means give 
credit to, becaufe it is contradicted by Polybius, an author 
infinitely fuperior in point of authority to Orofius, who af- 
firms, that the firft treaty the Carthaginians entered into with 
the Pvomans happened in the year after the regifuge ; and that 
this was the fecond. And here we cannot forbear expreffing 
pur furprifc atM. Rollin, who quotes Orofius as affirming 
this to have been the fecond treaty concluded between the two 
republics ; whereas that author exprefsly affertsit to have been 
the nrit. The articles of this treaty may be feen in a former 
part of this work, and therefore we mall not here repeat 
them. However, it may be proper to obferve, that the 
people of Utica and Tyre, according to Polybius, were 
comprifed in the treat!-, and that the Romans were not per- 
mitted to build towns, or ravage the country, in any part 
beyond the Fair Promontory, Maftia, and Tarfeium. The 



1 Diod. Sic. 1. xv. c. 8. m }uftin : ubi fup, 1. iii, c. Mel. 
1, h\ c. 4. Liv. 1. xxxv. c, 40, &c. 
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Carthaginians, being at this time in full poffeflion of Sardin- 
ia and a great part of Africa, thought it confident with juf- 
tice, and even policy, to prevent all intercourfe betwixt the 
Romans and thefe countries. From the treaty here men- 
tioned it farther appears, that both the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians applied themfelves with great diligence at this time to 
commerce. Soon after this event, the Romans gained a 
fignal victory over the Samnites ; upon which the Carthagini- 
ans fent to compliment the republic on her fuccefs, and made 
a prefent of a crown (E) of gold of twenty-five pounds 
weight to Jupiter Capitolinus, by way of thankfgiving for 
fo glorious an action n . But to return to the affairs of Si- 
cily. 

The prince now upon the throne was of quite a different Dlonyfiu* 
character from his father, being as peaceable and calm in his the fec °"f 
temper, as the other was active and enterpriiing ; but this aC commo- 
rnildnefs and moderation being rather the effect of a flothful datio £ ™th 
and indolent difpofition, than of a wife and judicious under- *Jj^J rt " 
landing, his fubje£ts from hence reaped no great benefit. 
Soon after his taking upon himfelf the government of Syra- 
cufe, he changed the truce with the Carthaginians into a per- 
petual peace, and made it his endeavour to cultivate a good 
underftanding with that neighbouring ftate. As Diodorus 
afcribes this peace to his indolence and Doth, and confequent- 
ly, in fome meafure, feems to upbraid him for it, we have 
fome reafon from hence to believe, that the terms of it were 
not very advantageous to the Syracufans °. 

H 4 Some 



n Orof. 1. i. ad A. U. C. cdii. M. Rollin in hift. anc. des Car- 
thag. p. 223. a Amfterdam, 1733. Polyb. I. iii. c. 22, 23, 24. 
Liv. 1. vii. Univerf. hift. vol. xi. p. 643. • Diod Sic. 1. xvi. 
t. 2. 



(E) This muft have been a mere compliment, proceeding from 
fome political motive to us unknown ; for it was by no means the 
intereft of the Carthaginians, that the Samnites mould be fubdued 
by the Romans . The latter, at this time, began to rival the Car- 
thaginians in trade ; whe*eas the former feem to have been their 
good and faithful allies ; at leaft it is certain they fometimes fup- 
plied them with bodies of auxiliaries or mercenary troops, as we 
lhall find towards the clofe of this fediion. This paffage feems to 
intimate, that Jupiter was a deity well known at Carthage, and 

that 
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A war com- Some years after, the people of Syracufe, being agitated 
™v<"n cw }\ diffenfions, were involved in the greateft miferies (F)„, 

^ncuftns Dionyfius was obliged to quit his throne, and continued an 
and the Co- ex il e for ten years ; but at laft, the city being rent into par- 
^^J 1 ^ ties and factions upon the death of Dion, he found means 
and Dionv- to reinftate himfelf in his dominions. His paft misfortunes 
fius and the greasy inflamed his temper, and rendered him very favage 
anslnThT and oruta1 - In fhort, the better fort of the citizens, not 
Dther. being able to brook fo cruel a fervitude, implored the aid of 
Icetas, who was by defcent a Syracufan, and at that time 
tyrant of the Leontinij they created him general of all their 
forces, abandoning themfelvcs to his conduct; not that they 
had any great opinion of his virtue, but becaufe they had no 
other refource. Befides, they entertained fome hopes of his 
being both able and writing to protect them, as he was in fome 
refpect their countryman, and had an army able to cope with 
that of Dionyfius. The Carthaginians, thinking this a pro- 
per opportunity to make themfelves abfolute matters of Sicily, 
fitted out a great fleet, and for fome time hovered about the 
coafts of that ifland, not being at nVft determined where to 
make a defcent. This fo alarmed the Syracufans, that they 
apprehended themfelves upon the brink of ruin, and in this 
extremity refoived to have recourfe to the Corinthians, from 
whom they were originally defcended, and whofe aftiftance 
had feveral times extricated them out of great difficulties. 
The Corinthians, being the moft famed of all the Greek 

nations 



that his image there was adorned with a crown of gold, agreea- 
bly to what has been before obicrved of Baal in the Phoenician 
hiitory (6). 

(F) It appear? from Diodoru.% that the Carthaginians were ac 
the bottom of thefe civil diiieniions at Syracufe ; for Dionyfius 
had never been dethroned by Dion, had not Paralas, the Cartha- 
ginian governor of Minoa, a city in the territory of x^grigentum, 
iuppohd to have been built by Minos, given the latter a kind re- 
ception there, permitted him to land nve tho jfand arms, and hip- 
plied kimtvkh carriages to convey them to Syracufe. This was 
certainly good policy in the Carthaginians, whofe intereft it was 
to endeavour rending the city of Syracufe into as many factions 
as polTible, that the inhabitants might deftroy one another, and 
thereby become a more eafy prey to the ftate of Carthage (7). 



(6) Unirerf. hift. vol. it. p. 54:. not, (Eh 
h) Diod. Sic. 1. xvi. c, 3. 
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nations for their profefled averfion to tyranny in every fhape, 
readily granted their requeft, and gave their embaffadors a 
molt kind reception, Icetas, whofe only view was to make 
himfelf mafter of Syracufe, in the mean time feemed to con- 
cur with thefe meafures, though he had actually entered in- 
to an alliance with the Carthaginians. He was in hopes fome 
domeftic broils or other would prevent the Corinthians from 
aflifting their relations, and then, by his complying with 
this motion, he doubted not he mould win over to his in- 
fereft thofe very perfons who made it, which would enable 
him the more eafily to accomplifh his defign. He therefore 
difpatched deputies himfelf along with the Syracufan minifters; 
but in the mean time was contriving how he could prevent 
the Corinthians from fending any forces into the ifland, which, 
according to his laft treaty with the Carthaginians, was, af- 
ter the expulfion of Dionyfius, to be divided between him 
and them. However, the Corinthians, then enjoying a pro- 
found tranquillity, were at leifure to fend a body of troops 
to Syracufe, which, in a general aflembly, it was refolved 
fhould be done. As the Syracufans in particular defired they 
would fend them an able and experienced general, they ap- 
pointed Timoleon, the fon of Timodemus and Demarifte, 
a perfon of diftinguifhed merit, to take upon him the com- 
mand of the Syracufan army, in conjunction with their 
forces, and with thefe he was to act againft Dionyfius and 
the Carthaginians p. 

The Syracufan embafladors were fcarce fet out for Co- JcettJ ^ 
rinth, when Icetas took off the maik, and openly joined deavows «i 
the Carthaginians, intending, by their afliftance, to pofle£s diffuad,thc 
himfelf of Syracufe, and that under colour of aflifting the^ nt ^ 
inhabitants againft Dionyfius. But being apprehenfive, that ding any 
a body of forces from Corinth, under the conduct of a s^acufe* 
fkilful general, would defeat his meafures, he difpatched an y " ?u ' 
exprefs to the Corinthians, acquainting them, that the Car- 
thaginians, apprifed of theii defign, were waiting to inter- 
cept their fquadron with a ftrong fleet ; and that their flow- 
nefs in fending him fuccours had obliged him to call in even 
the Carthaginians to his aid, and employ them againft the 
tyrant ; wherefore they might forbear making any further 
levies, or exhaufting their treafures by great, but ufelefe, 
expences, fince he could, without the afliftance of his allies 
the Carthaginians, drive out Dionyfius, and reftore Syracufe 
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to its antient liberty. The Corinthians, hereby plainly dis- 
covering, that the tyrant afpired to the fovereignty of Sy- 
racufe, and being juftly at that time celebrated for the ge- 
nerous notions they entertained in behalf of liberty, were in- 
cenfed to the laft degree at fuch a perfidious conduct ; and 
therefore thofe who had before either oppofed the expedition, 
or been cold and languid in promoting it, now readily con- 
curred with the reft, and all the necelTary difpofitions were 
made for Timoleon's fudden departure 
Timoiaon Plutarch tells us, that when the troops were ready to 
encouraged embarque, the goddefs Proferpina, attended by her mother 
by fcverel Ceres, both in travelling habits, appeared to her female prieita 
!°° d °™ e ™j in a dream or vifion and that both thefe deities declared 
Sicily, they would fail with Timoleon to Sicily, an ifland in a peculiar 
manner facred to them. This greatly encouraged Timoleon, 
who, confecrating the beft trireme of his fquadron to the 
goddeffes, called it the facred (hip of Ceres and Proferpina. 
The fame author Hkewife relates, that Timoleon going, 
to Delphi, in order to facrifice there to Apollo, and 
• defending into the place where the refponfes of the oracle 
were received, a wreath or garland, interwoven with 
crowns and trophies, flipping from among the confe- 
crated gifts, that were hung up in the temple, fell directly 
, upon his head ; which he interpreted as an happy omen, Apol- 
lo thereby feeming to crown him with fuccefs, and to aflure 
him of a triumph over Icetas and the Carthaginians. He 
fct fail from Corinth with feven galleys of his own nation, 
two of Corcyra, and a tenth, which was fent him by the 
Leucadians, with only a thoufand foldiers on board ; a very 
fmall force, confidering the enterprize he was going upon. 
Our author farther informs us, that Timoleon, getting out 
<of port by night, was carried by a profperous gale into the 
ocean, and preceded in the night by a flame, refembling thofe 
torches that were ufed in the facred myfteries of Ceres and 
Proferpina, which conducted him to that part of Italy where 
he intended to land ; and that this being interpreted by his 
foothfayers as a confirmation of what thofe two goddelTei 
had before declared, he looked upon it as a fure token ol 
victory. Purfuing his voyage therefore over the Ionian fe; 
with great alacrity, he foon arrived fafe with his fmall flee 

& 
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at Metapontum, now Torre di Mare, on the coaft of 
Italy r . 

The firft advice he received here was, that Icetas had 
defeated Dionyfius, and having mad e himfelf mafter of the ri ^ n on 8 ^* 
greateft part of the city, had obliged the tyrant to (hut waft of ita, 
himfelf up in the citadel At the fame time he was infer- ^ *£,^ u * 
med, that the Carthaginians had, by the treaty with Ice- ,„<! the Car- 
tas, engaged themfelves to hinder the Corinthian fquadron&agyuam. 
from putting in at any of the Sicilian ports, that being by 
this means obliged to return home, they might from thence 
meet with no farther obftru&ion in dividing the ifland be- 
tween them. This gave him great uneafinefs ; however, he 
advanced with his fmall fleet to Rhegium, where he found 
embaffadors from Icetas, who were charged to acquaint him, 
that if he thought proper, he might come to Syracufe, and 
aflift him with his advice ; and that he fhould meet with a 
kind reception there, and even be a partaker of his good 
fortune, provided he would difmifs his troops ; but other- 
wife the Syracufans, who were jealous of foreign forces, 
would not admit him into the city. *Thefe minifters were 
convoyed to Rhegium by twenty Carthaginian galleys, who 
had orders to block up the road, and oppofe Timoleon, 
if he offered to approach Syracufe. That general, finding 
himfelf unable to force his way, by reafon of the fuperior 
ftrength of the enemy, and that, even provided he could land 
at Syracufe, his handful of troops would not be able to 
engage thofe of Icetas, flufhed with victory and fup- 
ported by a numerous Carthaginian army, was refolved to 
have recourfe to artifice at this critical conjuncture. He 
therefore demanded- a conference with the embafladors and 
the chief commanders of the Carthaginian fquadron, in the 
prefence of the people of Rhegium. He pretended to liften 
to the propofal offered him ; but infifted, that as the Rhe- 
gians were Greeks, and common friends to both parties, 
he ought firft to hear what they had to fay, and a£, if 
poflible, by their advice, that he might on his return to 
Corinth, have wherewithal to juftify his conduct; alledging 
further, that the Carthaginians themfelves would more fcru- 
puloufly obferve the articles of a treaty they had figned be- 
fore fo many witneffes. The Rhegians were privy to the 
defign, and dreaded nothing more than the confequence of 
having fo formidable a nation in their neighbourhood as the 

Carthar. 
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Carthaginians. They fummoned therefore an affembly, 
and {hut the gates of the city, under pretence of preventing 
the citizens from going abroad, that they might apply them- 
felves folely to the affair in hand. In the mean time, the 
Carthaginians, being amufed, and verity believing, that 
Timoleon would be perfuaded to return home, had not 
made the leaft preparation to attack him, in cafe he 
fhould attempt fleering his courfe towards the coaft of 
Sicily. 

A»d lands Timoleon, that he might not give the Carthaginians 
^ iT? 8 int ^ e room t0 f u *P e< ^ n * s defign, did not offer for a con- 
Jbatagon/ fiderable time to ftir out of the affembly, which being 
met, long fpeechei were made, and debates carried on, in 
appearance with great warmth, though without coming to 
a point, on purpofe to gain time ; nay, Timoleon, farther 
to prevent any ground for fufpicion, frequently made figns, 
as though he was going to begin a fpeech in fupport of the 
refolution he had feemingly formed. But while the Cartha- 
ginian commanders were bufy in the council, nine Corin- 
thian galleys, according to the orders they had received from 
Timoleon, fet fail, and paffed in fight of the Carthaginian 
fleet, unable at that time to a£t, by reafon of the abfence 
of its captains, and moreover believing, that their depar- 
ture had been agreed on between the officers of both par- 
ties, who, it was fuppofed, were then in the city. When 
Timoleon was privately informed, that his galleys were at 
fea, by the afliftance of the Rhegians about his chair, he 
flipped through the croud, and making to the galley that 
was left, embarqued, and rejoined the reft of his fquadron. 
The Carthaginians, being thus deluded, were extremely 
chagrined, making bitter complaints of the Rhegian perfi- 
dioufnefs and fraud. The Rhegians, on the other hand, 
greatly rejoiced to fee the Carthaginians overcome at their 
own weapons, and could not forbear rallying them thereup^ 
on. The affembly not having broke up till it was dark, 
the Carthaginians could not come up with Timoleon, fq 
far was he got before them, though they gave him chace for 
fome time. He arrived therefore fafe with his whole fleet at 
Taurominium c . 

The Carthaginian general, apprifed of Timoleon's lar- 
ding at Taurominium, difpatched an exprefs on board one 
ef his galleys thither, threatening Andromachus, tyrant of 

that 
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that city, with his refentment, if he did not immediately TheCuth*. 
drive away the Corinthians from thence. The form of thejjJJ]^ 
menace, according to Plutarch, was this: The barbarian, Androma- 
ftretching out his hand with the infide upward, and tnen ^ rr ^* 
turning it down again, threatened to turn the city topfy- „JUt"if he 
turvy juft fo, in as little time, and with as much eafe. continued » 
Andromachus, laughing, made no other reply to this info- Jj^J Tl ~ 
lence, than by repeating the fame motion with an air of 
contempt, and ordering him to be gone immediately, up- 
on pain of having that trial of dexterity exercifed firft up- 
on the veflfel which brought him thither. This fingle cir- 
cumftance, flight as it is, feems clearly to point out the 
Carthaginian original, fuch kind of infolent denunciations 
having been common in the eaft, as may be learned from 
fcripture, to omit what may be collected on this head from 
profane authors *. 

Icetas no fooner received intelligence of Timoleon's 
arrival in Sicily, than he was thrown into a great con ft er ~fcfotsMte- 
nation, and defired the Carthaginians to fend a fquadron ta Vat Adm- 
of galleys with all poffible expedition to guard the coafts.num. 
Soon after, he put the Carthaginian fleet, confiding of an 
hundred and fifty galleys, in pofleffion of the harbour of 
Syracufe, and difpatched an exprefs to Majgo, the Cartha- 
ginian general, prefling him to advance with his whole ar- 
my to the gates of the city. In the mean time, Timole- 
on, drawing his forces out of Taurominium, which in the 
whole did not amount to above a thoufand or twelve hun- 
dred men, began his march towards the dufk of the evening, 
and arrived the next day at Adranum, a place to which 
Icetas had advanced a little before at the head of a Cartha- 
ginian detachment of five thoufand men. Thefe he furprized 
at fupper, and therefore meeting with but a faint refinance, 
eafily made himfelf mafter of their camp, putting three hun- 
dred of them to the fword, and taking fix hundred prifoners. 
In order to follow his blow, and ftrike the greater terror 
into the enemy, he flew like lightning to Syracufe, and even 
broke into one part of the town, before any thing of his 
march was known. Here he immediately took pofl with 
his troops, and defended himfelf with that intrepid refoluti- 
on, that the whole united power of Icetas and the Cartha- 
ginians found it impoflible to diflodge htm ». 

The 
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Thefituati- Th E Carthaginians, being informed, fome time before 
? n s[j| ffairs this war broke out, that the whole ifland of Sicily was fooit 
whenTimo like to be in a flame* greatly careffed all thofe cities with 
leon broke whom they were in alliance, to which many other neigh- 
usto Syra- louring ft ates were i nv ited to accede, particularly Icetas* 
tyrant of the Leontini, the Syracufan general, with whom 
a treaty offenfive and defensive was concluded, as above- 
mentioned. In order therefore to make good their engage- 
ments, and fupport their confederates, efpecially Icetas* 
they raifed a great number of forces both by fea and land* 
and tranfported them to Sicily, under the command of Han- 
no their general. Upon a general mufter here, the army 
was found to confift of fifty thoufand men, and three hun- 
dred chariots. Thefe were attended with two thoufand car- 
riages drawn by two horfes a-piece, an immenfe quantity 
of provifions, befides a prodigious number of arms, engines 
of battery, and all forts of warlike ftores. The fleet, def- 
tined to concur with thefe land-forces in the operations of 
the campaign, was compofed of an hundred and fifty long 
Ihips or galleys, as related above. Hanno, with his forces, 
moved firft towards Entella ; which city he caufed to be 
blocked up, having before ravaged and deftroyed the country 
all round it. The Campanians, however, then in garrifon* 
found means to notify their diftrefs to the neighbouring cities* 
and to defire their afiiftance ; but none of them durft itir* 
except Galeria, which fcnt them a reinforcement of a thou- 
fand men, who, being intercepted by the Carthaginians* 
were all cut to pieces. The Campanians indeed, who in- 
habited iEtna, feemed at firft, on account of their confan- 
guinity, difpofed to affiit them; but receiving advice of the 
terrible fate the Galerians had met with, they judged it more 
convenient to lie Ml In the mean time, Icetas, moving 
from Leontium with his army, encamped at Olympus, for- 
tifying his camp with a trench and a parapet, that he might 
be the better enabled to receive Dionyfius, in cafe he mould 
think proper to attack him. Provifions failing him, he was 
obliged to return to Leontium for a frefh fupply. This 
Dionyfius interpreting as a flight, fell dire&ly upon his rears 
which brought on a general engagement. But, after a (harp 
conflict, Icetas routed him, killing three thoufand of his 
men upon the fpot, and purfuing the reft with fo much ar- 
dor, that he entered with them pell-mell into the town of 
Syracufe j by which means he poifeffed himfelf of the whote 
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city, except the iiland on which the citadel (food. This 
was the fituation of affairs in Syracufe, when Timoleon 
broke into the city, and gave Icetas the defeat abovemen- 
tioned w . 

Before the action at Adranum, the Sicilians m g ene ~ The Sic ^ 
ral were fo far from being difpofed to join Timoleon, ans e at ^ 
that they were prejudiced againft him as a foreign conv not difpofe4 
mander ; which was chiefly owing to the calamities they^j^J Tl * 
had formerly fufFered by the treachery of Calippus an Athe- 
nian, and Pharax a Lacedaemonian general ; for thefe per- 
fons, under the fpecious pretext of delivering them from> 
tyranny, had treated them in a more rigorous and opprelTive 
manner than the worft and moft defpotic of their own ty- 
rants. The people of Adranum only were divided in their 
fentiments, fome preferring the Carthaginians and Icetas, 
and others the Corinthians, Hence it came to pafs, that 
both partiers were folicited for fuccours by their refpeclive 
confederates ; and both fides accordingly advancing to the 
relief of their friends much about the fame time, engaged 
in the manner above related. The Corinthians, being vic- 
torious, entirely through the valour and conduct of Timo- 
leon, according to Plutarch, were received with open arms 
by the people of Adranum, and,, after their example, other 
cities opened their gates to Timoleon, and joined him with 
all their forces. In the mean time, Dionyfius, as we have 
already obferved, poftefled the ifland of Ortygia, Icetas 
Neapolis and Acradina, Timoleon all the reft of the city, 
and the Carthaginians the port, having moreover their ar- 
my encamped at a fmall diftance from the town. This de- 
plorable fituation threw Timoleon into great perplexities, f» 
that he was at a lofs what courfe to take. Whilft he re- 
mained in a ftate of fufpenfe, he was reinforced by a body 
of the Adranitae and Tynderitae; Marcus or Mamercus 
alfo, prince of Catana, an able warrior, and matter of an 
immenfe tre&fure, advanced at the head of a powerful ar- 
my to his relief. Upon fuch an unexpected flow of fuccefs, 
many forts and caftles furrendered to him ; and laftly, to 
crown all s he received advice, that the Corinthians had ferit 
him a farther fupply of foldiers on board ten galleys, which 
were happily arrived at Thurium, together with money to 
pay all their troops- at Syracufe x . 
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Dionyfiui Dionysius, feeing himfelf befieged on all fides, without 
thcTcitadel an y h°P es of relief, fent privately embafTadors to Timole- 
of Syracufe on, offering to put the citadel, which he could no longer 
to Timole- defend, into his hands, upon condition he would fuffer him 
' to retire unmolefted. Timoleon, immediately clofing with 
fo advantageous an offer, readily agreed to what the tyrant 
defired, and detached Euclid and Telemachus, two Corin- 
thian officers, with four hundred men, to tajce poflefiion of 
that important place* As the Carthaginians had a ftrong 
guard upon the haven, and confequently were matters of 
that part of the town adjoining to it, where Icetas was pof- 
ted, the Corinthians could not march in a body to the cita- 
del, and therefore they entered it in fmall parties. Diony- 
fius received them within the walls, and delivered up to 
them not only all his warlike ftores and provifions, but 
even the rich moveables of his palace, with a vaft number 
of horfes, darts, military engines, all the old magazine* 
containing feventy thoufand complete fuits of armour, and 
two thoufand regular troops, which Timoleon incorporated 
among his own. After this, Dionyfius was fent to Corinth 
by Timoleon in a fingle galley, without any convoy, where 
he arrived fafe, notwithftanding the Carthaginians, being ap- 
prifed of his departure, had laid feveral veffels in wait for 
him. The Carthaginians were fo difheartened at thefe mif- 
fortunes, coming as it were one upon the neck of another, 
{for Plutarch tells us they happened all in the fpace of fifty 
days) that they did not offer to make the leaft movement, 
either with their fleet or land-forces, tho' the latter were 
above ten times as numerous as the Corinthians y. 

According to Diodorus, the firft treaty between the 
Romans and Carthaginians was figned this year, which was the 
flrft of the hundred and ninth olympiad. As this corref- 
ponded with the four hundred and fourth or four hundred 
and fifth year of Rome, (if, with Fabius Pictor, we place 
the foundation of that city in the firft year of the eighth 
olympiad) it is not improbable, that Orofius, in the paffage 
abovecited, followed Diodorus Siculus. But neither of them, 
in the point before us, deferves any confideration ; for though 
we do not pretend to deny, that there might have been a 
treaty concluded this year between the two republics afore- 
faid, yet, that it was the firft, we can by no means allow $ 
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fince Polybius, who undoubtedly confulted both the Roman 
and Carthaginian archives, does not only aflure us, that 
they entered into a treaty above an hundred and fixty years 
before this time, but likewife gives us the exprefs words of 
that treaty. His authority therefore, in this cafe, as well 
as in all others relating to the Roman and Carthaginian 
affairs, as interwoven, muft be looked upon as incontefta- 
ble *. 

But td return to the Carthaginian tranfaftions in Sicily : The Corin- 
Towards the conclufion of this, and the beginning of the jj^ ^; 
following year, the Carthaginian forces, that were to act in tadeUefendt 
favour of Icetas received a ftrong reinforcement, and Ma- itfelf againft 
go was appointed to command them. Upon the retreat of forcesofke- 
Dionyfius, Icetas, laid fiege to the citadel of Syracufe, which 

tas and the 

was defended only by four hundred Corinthians left there Carth»gini- 
by Timoleon, under the conduct of one Leon, an experien- ans * 
ced and brave officer. Timoleon, who had withdrawn to 
Catana, fent the garrifon frequent fupplies of provifions ; 
but they were for the moft part intercepted by Icetas, who 
kept the place clofely blocked up on all fides. When they 
were reduced to the laft extremity, Timoleon found means 
to relieve them, by conveying into the place, in fpite of all 
oppofition, a great quantity of corn. This he did by the 
affiftance of fmall fiftier-boats and fkiffs, which got a paflage 
through the Carthaginian fleet in the moft tempeftuous wea- 
ther, Aiding over the waves and billows up to the citadel, 
when the enemy's galleys Were either beat one againft ano- 
ther, or difperfed by the violence of the wind. Whilft 
thefe things happened, Icetas formed a defign to aflaffinate 
Timoleon at Adranum, to which place he had for a (hort 
time retired, and employed two foreigners, probably Cartha- 
ginians, for that purpofe; but they were prevented from ex- 
ecuting their execrable defign in a very providential manner, 
a full and minute account of which remarkable event may 
be feen in Plutarch. Timoleon, after his efcape, returned 
to Catana, and continued fupplying his troops in the cita- 
del with provifions, as often as an opportunity offered. The 
befieged were, however, greatly fatigued, by being obliged 
to be continually under arms, in order to repel the enemy's 
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affaults, which were frequent and vigorous, and to repair 
the breaches made by their battering engines. Neverthelefs 
they defended themfelves with incredible bravery, and, ha- 
ving their renowned general himfelf fo near at hand, defpi- 
fed all the efforts of the enemy a . 
duc« 81 £e°" I CETAS > being much chagrined at this late difappoint- 
carthagini- ment, and finding his foldiers defert in great numbers to the 
an army into enemy, difpatched an exprefs toMago, the Carthaginian ge- 
Syracufe. nera ] ) defiring him to advance with his troops to the gates of 
the city. As foon as he arrived, Icetas, without any fcru- 
pie, admitted him at the head of the whole Punic army, 
confining of fixty thoufand men, into the town ; which was 
a point the Carthaginians, in all their ftruggles with the 
Siculo- Greeks, could never gain before. As Mago's fleet 
of an hundred and fifty fail at the fame time rode in the 
harbour, the city feemed to be entirely in the enemy's hands. 
Timoleon, being informed of this, kept his troops together, 
but for the prefent remained at Catana, that he might be 
at hand to encourage and fuccour the Corinthian troops in 
the citadel ; which he did fo effectually, by continuing to 
fupply them with corn and other provifions, in the man- 
ner above-related, as well as by giving them hopes of obli- 
ging the enemy to raife the fiege, that they were not under 
^ a e n Coril l** tne leaft apprehenfion for the fafety of the place b . 
fcninthecil Ma go and Icetas, finding it impoflible to reduce the ci- 
tadeiinafal.tadel, as long as Timoleon was in that neighbourhood, re- 

cradTna 6 A " **°* ve( * t0 ^ eave P art °* tne arm y * n Syracufe, and with the 
ma ' reft either drive Timoleon from Catana, or block him up 
in that city. Tho' they knew his forces were very incon- 
fiderable in comparifon of thofe with which they intended 
to attack him, yet, having a great opinion of the abilities 
of that general, they picked out the very flower of their 
troops on this occafion. They were fcarcegone, when Le- 
on who commanded in the citadel, obferving that thofe who 
were left to continue the fiege were very renins in their 
duty, made a fuuden fally, killed a great number of them, 
put the reft to flight, and having poffefled himfelf of the 
quarter of the city called Acradina, fortified it, and, by 
works of communication, joined it to the citadel. As Acra- 
dina was the beft and moft opulent part of Syracufe, con- 
Sfling, as it were, of feveral towns united, Leon found 

raft 
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vaft Aims of ready money and great plenty of provifions, in 
it 1 which, at that time, were of fignal fervice to him. A 
courier was immediately fent away with this melancholy 
news to Mago and Icetas, who, upon receiving it, returned 
in great hafte to Syracufe, though they were then but a 
fmall diftance from Catana ; but could not, upon their ar- 
rival, diflodge the enemy from the poft they had gained. 
In the mean time, a fupply or two thoufand foot and two Timolecn 
hundred horfe from Corinth landed fafe in Sicily, having been receives * 
detained a confiderable time at Thurium by tempeftuous ^troops* 
weather, and found means to elude the vigilance of the Car- from c©- 
thaginian fquadron under Hanno, polled to intercept them. rinth « 
That commander, not imagining the Corinthians would at- 
tempt a paffage to Sicily in fuch a ftormy feafon, left his 
ftation at Thurium, and, ordering his feamen to crown them- 
felves with garlands, and adorn their veffels with bucklers of 
both the Greek and Carthaginian form, failed to Syracufe 
in a triumphant manner, where he gave the troops in the 
citadel to underftand, that he had taken the fuccours Ti- 
moleon expected, thinking by this means to intimidate them 
to a furrender. But whilft he fpent his time in fuch trifling 
amufements, the Corinthians marched with great expedition 
through the territories of the Brutii to Rhegium, and taking 
the advantage of a gentle breeze, were eafily wafted over 
to Sicily. This capital error in Hanno proved the total ruin 
of Icetas, and, in its confequences, was of infinite prejudice 
to the Carthaginians c . ■ 

Ti m 0 l E o n, greatly animated by this new reinforcement^ ^nd M( j u8 e$ 
marched againft MefTana, which he foon made himfelfMeflana, 
mafler of, and then advanced in good order to Syracufe. 
Mago was feized with a panic upon the news of his ap- 
proach, infomuch, that he feemed only to want a pretence 
to quit the ifland, tho' the new Corinthian fuccours, in 
conjunction with all T imoleon's other troops, did not form 
a corps of above four thoufand men. Soon after, fome cf 
Icetas and Timoleon's Greek mercenaries mixing together 
in conversion, whilft they were fifhing for eels in the maiv 
fhes above Syracufe, one of the Corinthian party addrelled 
himfclf to thofe of the other fide in the following terms : 
" Isitpoffible for Greeks to attempt reducing fo noble a city 
" as this to the obedience of barbarians, nay, of the moft cru- 
I 2 44 el 
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" el and bloody barbarians breathing ? Is it not much more 
" for their intereft, that the Carthaginians (hould be remo- 
" ved at the greater!: diftance from Greece, than that they 
cc mould be put into pofTeflion of a moft rich and fertile 
" ifland in its neighbourhood ? Can any perfon be fo ftu- 
" pid as to imagine, that they have drawn their forces from 
" the ftreights of Hercules and the Atlantic ocean, purely 
<c to fupport Icetas, who, if he had acted like an ablege- 
" neral, would never have introduced his country's impla- 
" cable enemies into its Dowels ? Was it politic conduct in 
" him to treat his anceftors and natural friends, as the bit- 
<c tereft enemies, which had he not done, he might have 
" enjoyed his high dignity, without giving the leaft offence 
i6 to Timoleon and the Corinthians Thefe difcourfes be- 
ing fpread through the whole camp, and even reaching 
Mago's ears, whofe army was moftly compofed of merce- 
nary Greeks, he pretended to be afraid of a general defec- 
tion of his troops ; and therefore, without hearkening to the 
entreaties and warm remonftrances of Icetas, who plainly 
demonft rated to him the weaknefs of the enemy, he weigh- 
ed anchor, and fet fail for Africa, mamefully abandoning the 
conqueft of Sicily. No other reafon can be affigned for this 
unaccountable conducl:, but the timorous difpofition of that 
general, who, confcious of his guilt, on his arrival at Car- 
thage, laid violent hands on himfelf, to prevent the pu- 
niftiment his cowardice deferved. His body was hung upon 
a gallows or crofs, and expofed as a public fpe&acle to 
the people, in order to deter fucceeding generals from for- 
feiting their honour, and facrificing their country, in fo 
flagrant a manner. Perhaps a more daftardly action is not 
to be met with in the whole courfe of hiftory d . 
He takes b The next day, Timoleon appeared before the city with 
form tha/his army drawn up in order of battle; when being informed 
pan of Syra-of Mago's precipitate flight, and feeing the haven quite clear 
fe U /7 c ° e ^f d of Carthaginian veffels, he was moft agreeably furprifed, 
but could fcarce believe his own eyes and ears. He could 
not forbear ridiculing the cowardice of Mago on this oc- 
cafion, and therefore, in a pleafant humour by proclamation 
offered a great reward to any perfon who could bring him 
intelligence into what corner of the world the Carthaginian 
fquadron was retired, to make its efcape from his formida- 
ble 
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ble fleet. Icetas being determined to defend that part of tho 
town in which he wai pofted, Timoleon made the necefla- 
r y difpofitions for a general aflault. This he divided in- 
to three attacks ; the firft he commanded in perfon, with 
a body of chofen troops, againft that part of the town fitu- 
ated upon the river Anapus, which was the ftrongeft and 
moft difficult of accefs ; the fecond he committed to the con- 
duel: of Ifias, a Corinthian captain, who was to advance 
from the quarter of Acradina ; and the third was to be for- 
med againft the poft Epipolae by Dinarchus and Demaretus, 
who brought the laft fupply of troops from Corinth. In 
conformity to this plan, the aflault was made ; and the 
troops of Icetas being every-where driven from the walls, 
that part of the city which they held was taken by ftorm. 
That Icetas mould lofe many men in this a&ion, is eafy 
to be believed ; but that the Corinthian forces mould not 
have fo much as a fingle man wounded, favours fo much 
of fable and rhodomontade, that Plutarch muft excufe 
us, if we are inclined to be of a contrary opinion c . 

Timoleon, after the junction of his forces with thofe Timoleon 
of Mamercus and the cities above-mentioned, and the r e- drive * feveral 
du&ion of Syracufe, having left a body of troops to defend of^sSly.^ 
that capital, marched ftrait to Leontium, Icetas's metro- 
polis, with an intention to befiege it. In confequence of 
this defign, he fat down before the place ; but finding the 
garrifon very numerous, and being repulfed with lofs in fe- 
veral attacks that he made, he was obliged to draw off. He 
next advanced to Engyon, a city that groaned under the 
tyranny of Leptines, and fo terrified the tyrant by his re- 
peated affaults, that he thought proper to capitulate, and was 
conducted to Peloponnefus. Apollonia, a neighbouring city 
under the power of Leptines, upon this, applied to Timo- 
leon for his protection, and obtained it, fo that this general 
now began to be looked upon as the fcourge of tyrants, 
and confequently to be in high eftem amongft the Sicilians ; 
but being in great diftrefs for money tq fatisfy the demands 
of his foidiers, he detached a thoufand men to make an in- 
curfion into the Carthaginian territories. This detachment 
laying all the enemy's country wafte, and pillaging it tho- 
roughly, carried off an immenfe booty, which they brought 
to Timoleon, who expofing every thing to public fale, by 
this means raifed a van: fum, and not only paid his army all 
their part arrears, but likewife advanced them their pay for a 
I 3 con&de- 
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rabla time to come. Soon after, he made himfelf maf- 
ter of Entella, where he put to death fifteen of the ci- 
tizens, who perfiftcd in their adherence to the Carthagini- 
ans, and reftored the reft to their liberty. Upon this the 
Greek cities every-where fubmitted to him, and were by 
him reftored to the full enjoyment of their rights and pri- 
vileges. Many cities likewife of the Sicani and Siculi, 
fubjeel: to the Carthaginians, fent embafTadors to him, de- 
firing to be admitted among his confederates. Icetas, in 
the mean time, in conjunction with fome Carthaginian 
auxiliaries, formed the fiege of Syracufe. This, in the be- 
ginning, he pufhed on with vigour ; but as Timo- 
leon's garrifon behaved with incredible refolution, cutting 
off a great part of his army by their frequent Tallies, and as 
Timoleon himfelf was now advancing a fecond time to- 
wards Leontium, he was at ]aft forced to abandon the 

And reduces ^ le S e f ' 

Leontium. Icetas, having thus loft the beft part of his troops in 
this fruitlefs expedition, marched back with great precipi- 
tation to Leontium, in order to cover that important for* 
trefsfrom all attempts of the enemy, who, as he received 
intelligence, were advancing towards it. In this he was 
not mifinformed ; for Timoleon, judging it of the higheft 
confequence to his affairs to reduce Icetas, before the Car- 
thaginians returned into the ifland, which they threatened 
to do in a fhort time, moved direclly towards his frontiers, 
and appeared before Leontium, without giving him time to 
recruit his {battered troops, and re-eftabltfh his affairs. 
The tyrant, terrified at this fudden approach, and finding 
himfelf incapable of refilling an army fo animated by fuc- 
cefs, was glad to come to a composition with the Corin- 
thian general ; the terms of which were, that lie fhould 
renounce his alliance with the Carthaginians; that his forts 
fhould all be demolifhed ; and laftly, that the Lcontini 
fhould be governed by laws of their own, he refiding a- 
mongft them as a private perfon. Having thus dct.ched 
Icetas from the Carthaginian intereft, and extirpated tyran- 
ny out of the Greek part of Sicily, he returned to Syra- 
cufe, defigningto carry the war imo the Carthaginian do- 
minions without delay *. 

The 
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The fenate and people of Carthage, being highly of- T h . e Cath *" 
fended at the conduct of their general officers, the laft cam- ^"prepa? 
paign, deprived molt of them of their commiflions; and, rations for 
refolving to new-model the army, filled the vacant P°^ s w'wwith 
with perfons of known merit. As they were determined xunokon. 
to carry on the war in Sicily with all poflible vigour, they 
ordered levies to be made in all parts of their dominions, 
and took befides into their fervice a numerous body of mer- 
cenaries, raifed in Spain, Gaul, and Liguria. Their na- 
val preparations were in all refpe£b proportioned to thofe 
made by land ; both which being completed, they fent Af- 
drubal and Hamilcar, two experienced commanders, over 
to Sicily with an army of feventy thoufand men, two hun- 
dred (hips of war, and a thoufand tranfports laden with 
warlike engines, armed chariots, horfes, and all forts of 
provifions. In the mean time, Timoleon, having juft 
concluded the war with Icetas, and, by the acceffion of 
his troops, confiderably reinforced his army, advanced a- 
gainft them with great intrepidity upon the firft news of 
their landing at Lilybaeum, though his forces did not a- 
mount to above feven thoufand cffe&ive men. He had, 
before the arrival of the Carthaginians, detached Dinarchus 
and Demaretus with a body of choice troops to make an 
inroad into one of their provinces, where they did not on- 
ly live for a confiderable time at difcretion, but likewife 
obliged feveral of their cities to fide with the Greeks, and 
at their departure carried off a vaft fum of money, exacted 
from the inhabitants, whom they had laid under contribu- 
tion. By this means Timoleon was enabled to fettle a 
military chert, and eftablim a fund fufficient for the pre- 
fent exigences of the war. TheCarthagintan generals had 
no fooner landed their forces, but they were apprifed of this 
affront, which they intended fully to revenge ; and there- 
fore moving with their wholearmy towards Timoleon, they 
at lad encamped upon the banks of the river Crimefus or Cri-? 
mefllis. The Corinthian commander was by no means tardy 
m his approaches to their camp* but on his march one of his 
mercenaries, by name Thracius,a profligate fellow, who had 
fome time befcrc been concerned in plundering thetimpleof 
Apollo atDelphi, cried out,thatTimoleon was not in his right 
fenfes,otherwife he would neverpropofe with fuch an hand- 
ful of men to attack the Carthaginian army. He farther 
urged, that as the general was leading them to inevitable de- 
ftrudtion, if he was not diftra&ed, he muft certainly have 
I 4 a defiga 
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a defign to facrifice them, perhaps becaufe he was riot a- 
ble to pay them their arrears. In fine, therefore, he ad-, 
vifed them to go and demand their pay at Syracufe, and 
not think of attending Timoleon in fuch a defperate expe- 
dition *. 

The mercenaries, naturally prone to mutiny and fedi- 
tion, received the harangue of this hot headed incendiary 
vents a mu- with applaufe, and were all of them upon the point of 
^^ out deferting their ftandards. But at length Timoleon by his 
in his camp, entreaties, large promifes, and Angular addrefs, brought 
them back to a fenfe of their duty, excepting a thoufand, 
who were determined at all events to follow the defperate 
fortunes of Thracius. After this he wrote to his friends 
at Syracufe, informing them of what had happened, but at 
the fame time enjoined them to treat the deferters with mo- 
deration and humanity, and order the mercenaries their pay. 
By this means having extinguimed all the fparks of fedition, 
and regained the affection of his troops, he advanced to 
attack the Carthaginian forces with great ardour and cele- 
rity *. 

anddifS ^ T happened that, as he was afcending an eminence ta 
the Car. take a view of the enemy's army, he met fome mules load- 
thaginiaa e d with parfley, an herb with which the fepulchres of the 
army * dead were ufually adorned by the antients. This trifling 
event threw the foldiers into a great panic, as taking it for 
an omen of very bad fignification. Timoleon, to cairn 
their minds, halted for a moment, declaring that, as the 
victors at the Ifthmian games were crowned with this herb, 
particularly the Corinthians, it ought to he efteemed as a 
fymbol of victory, and therefore entreated them to banifh 
all gloomy apprehenfions. To remove entirely all impref- 
fions of terror from their minds, he made himfelf a crown 
of parfley, and the officers, in imitation of their general, 
did the like. With thefe round their heads, they approach- 
ed the enemy with as much alacrity as if they had been fure 
©f a triumph, and thereby infpired the troops with as much 
refolution as Timoleon had done, before the laft occur- 
rence happened, by a pathetic fpeech, wherein he put them 
in mind of Gelon's fignal victory over the barbarians with 
an inconfiderable force, and exhorted them to enable him 
to follow fo great an example. Plutarch, an author not a 

little 
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little tin&ured with credulity and fuperftition, adds, tha( 
the foothfayers difcovered two eagles flying towards them, 
one of which bore a dragon pierced through with her talons, 
and the other made a terrible and martial fort of noife (A). 
Thefe they fhewed to thefoldiers, and interpreted them as 
a token of certain fuccefs, by which the troops were con- 
firmed in their hopes of an aufpicious day, Timoleon 
therefore, taking advantage of their prefentdifpofition, and 
of the confufion the Carthaginians were in at his unexpec- 
ted arrival upon the banks of the Crimefus, attacked them 
with great vigour and refolution. Ten thoufand of the 
enemy's forces, who had already pafled the river, were de- 
feated and put to flight, before the reft could come up to 
their afliftance. Great numbers of the enemy perifoed in 
this firft action ; for Timoleon himfelf being at the head 
of the particular body of troops engaged, they performed 
wonders. But in the mean time the whole Carthaginian 
army having gained the oppofite bank, the battle was re- 
newed, and the victory a long time doubtful. The Sicilian 
horfe, under the conduct of Demaretus, charged the enemy 
in front, before they could form themfelves; but could make 
no impreffion, the armed chariots (B) potted there keep- 
ing 

(A) Plutarch fays, that juft before the beginning of the engage- 
rrient there afcended fo thick a fog out of the river, that neither 
the enemy's camp, nor any part of the plain, nor even the river 
itfelf, was vhible, the Greeks only hearing a confined noife of a 
v^ft multitude advancing towards them. But the fun-beams at 
length difTipating the vapours, they obferved the Carthaginian 
army approaching them in the following order : Firft, the armed 
chariots, which appeared very terrible ; fecondly, a body of tea 
thoufand infantry, with white targets on their arms, whom, from 
the brightnefs of their armour, and their flow regular march, 
they took to be native Carthaginians ; and laftly, the grofs of their 
army, compofed of different nations, who followed the reft in 
fuch a diforderly manner, as gave Timoleon great encouragement 
to attack them. By this it feems to appear, that the national 
troops in the Carthaginian armies were diftinguifhed in a particu- 
lar manner from the mercenaries, as well as thofe of the provinces 
fubjeel: to Carthage ( i ) . 

(B) The cuftom of fighting in armed chariots was Undoubtedly 
of great antiquity. That it prevailed amongft the Greeks, Phry^ 
gians, and neighbouring nations, at the time of the Trojan war, 

is 
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in <nhem at a diftance, and pufhing them with fuch vigour, 
xUat they found it difficult to maintain their ranks. Timo- 
kon, obfaviiig ordered them inftantly to wheel about, 

and 



is pyirlmt from Homer. Herodotus affaires us, that the Greeks 
le-.rncd this method of filing from the Libyans or Africans ; 
and Xenoplion intimates, that it was particularly in ufe amongft 
the people of Cyrcnaica. In the earlier! ages the Medes, Syrians, 
Arabs, &c. fought in chariots, but efpecially the Libyans and 
Ethiopians, as we are informed by fcripture. The facred writings 
farther fpeak of two forts of chariots, one for princes and gene- 
rals to ride in, the other defigned to break the enemies battalions, 
by being let loofe againft them. Thefe laft were armed with 
iron, which made terrible havock in the troops that oppofed 
them (2). 

The moil antient chariots of war mentioned in hiftory are Pha- 
raoh's, which were overwhelmed in the Red-fea. The Canaanites, 
to whom Jofhua gave battle at the waters of Merom, had cavalry, 
and a multitude of chariots ; Sifera, Jabin the king of Hazor's 
general, had nine hundred chariots of iron in his army ; the tribe 
of Judah could not take pofTefiion of all the lands allotted to 
them, becaufe fome of the antient inhabitants were ftrong in cha- 
riots of iron ; the Philiftines, in the war carried on by them againft 
Saul, had thirty thoufand chariots, and fix thoufand horfemen ; 
David, having taken a thoufand chariots of v>ar from Hadadezer, 
king of Syria, ham-ftiung the horfes, and burnt nine hundred 
chariots, preferving only an hundred to himfelf. Thefe, with 
many more paffages that might be produced, plainly evince, that 
armed chariots were ufed amongft the Phoenicians, Syrians, and 
Egyptians, in very remote times (3). 

Ercftheus or Erichthonius, king of Attica, is faid firft to have 
introduced thefe armed (4) chariots into Greece, though he, in 
all probability, received them from the Barbarians, amongft whom 
they were in ufe long before his time, as is intimated by Eufe- 
bius. At the Trojan war the Greek chariots had for the moft 
part only a pair of horfes, to which, however, fometimes a third 
was added, called by Homer vxybp-sy, which was tied to them in 
a more lax manner, according to Euftathius. Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaiTus fays, that in his time this fort of chariots was ufed among 

the 

(2) Kom. in II. & Odyf. pail. Herodot. in Melpom. Xenoph. 
in Cyropcsd. 1. 6. 2 Chron. xvi. 8. Calmet in diet, bibl. 
(3) Exod. xiv. 7, 10, 17, «lc. Jofh. xi. 4. Jud. iv. 3. Jud. 
j. 19. 1 Sam. xiii, 15. 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. 2 Sam. viii 4. 
< v 4j Eufeb. in chron. p. 99. Sc Erafm. Vinding. in Hel, apud Gro- 
r.ov. in tiief. ant.. Graev, t, xi, p. 1 83. 
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and attack the enemy in flank.whijft with the foot he formed 
a fort of phalanx, joining man to man, and {hield to (hield, 
by which the van being rendered firm, he bore down with 

great 



the Romans, but left off by the Greeks. Sometimes alfo the 
moft antient Greeks had two pair of horfes to their warlike cha- 
riots, as may be inferred from Homer. The drivers were fre- 
quently perfons of the higheft diftin&ion, as jEneas, Neftbr, 
and one of Priamus's fons. The perfon armed in the chariot 
directed the charioteer which way to drive, and was likewife fre- 
quently a perfon of prime quality, as Pandarusthe fon of Lycaon, 
and Hector the fon of Priamus. He generally leaped out of the 
chariot to engage his enemy, as Paris, Agamemnon, Hercules, and 
Cygnus, &c. did. Princes and generals had their chariots adorned 
with gold and filver, and much curious workmanfhip, as that of 
Rhcfus in Homer, and evenfometimes covered with plates of gold 
and tin, as that of Diomedes in the fame author. The kings of 
Perfia were forbidden by the royal law fo much as to touch the 
bridles or reins of horfes fattened to a chariot, it being looked 
upon as inconfiftent with the high dignity they enjoyed (5). 

The Rhodians confecrated horfes and chariots to the fun an- 
nually, in conformity to the practice of their Phoenician anceftors, 
as we learn from Feftus ; and Paufanias, Heliodorus, and Strabo 
allure us, that the Spartans, Maffagetae, and Ethiopians antiently 
did the fame thing. The fcripture obferves, that fome of the 
kings of Judah preceding Jofiah did offer chariots to the fun ; 
which fuperftitious cuilom was in imitation of the pagan nations, 
principally of the Perfians, as father Calmet thinks, who had 
horfes and chariots confecrated in honour of that luminary. The 
reafon the Rhodians gave for throwing a chariot every year into 
the fea, in honour of the fun, was becaufe they believed, that 
every day he travelled round the earth riding in a chariot (6). 

The defcription of the fcythed chariots, mentioned in the Mac- 
cabees, as the antients have given it us, is as follows. The beam 
to which the horfes were fattened, was armed with pikes having 
iron points to them, which projected forward ; the yokes 
of the horfes hadlikewife two long points of three cubits. To 
the axle-tree alfo were fixed iron fpits, armed at their extremitic. 

(5) Horn. II. 3, S, 10, 11, 13, 16, & alib. paff. Odyf. 
13. & alib. paff. Everard. Frithius in antiquit. Homer.' 1. 
iv. c. 11. Diod. Sic. 1. xvii. Heiiod. in Scut. Here. &c. 
(6) Feft. voce October. Paufan, in Laconic. Strab. 1. xi. He- 
liodor. in iEthiopic. 1. x. Vide & Dan. Clafenium in theoi 
gent. 1. iii, c, 4. 2 Kings xxiii. u. 
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great fury upon the Carthaginians. Thefe fuftained the 
{hock of the Sicilian foot with great intrepidity, and repel- 
ling 

with fcythes ; between the fpokes of the wheels were placed ja- 
velins, and the very fellows of the wheels were furnimed with 
fcythes, which tore every thing they met with in pieces. The 
axle-tree was longer than ufua), and the wheels ftronger, that they 
might be able to refill the mock of the motion, and the chariot be 
lets fubjecl: to overturn. The driver's feat was a kind of little 
tower made of very folid wood, and raifed breaft-high. The 
charioteer was armed all over, and covered with iron. Some- 
times feveral men well armed were put in the chariots, who fought 
with a arts and arrows (7). 

Such chariots as thefe the Romans found amongft the antient 
inhabitants of this iiland when they firft landed here, which very 
much galled them in their engagements with that people. They 
were likewife common in the neighbouring parts of Gaul, which 
is a plain proof, that both thefe countries were known to the an- 
tient Phoenicians, except it be admitted, that thefe machines were 
invented before the progenitors of the Gauls and Britons firft came 
out of Afia. Diodorus affirms, that the military chariots of thefe 
remote nations were of the fame kind with thofe ufed by the an- 
tient Greek heroes at the fiege of Troy. It appears from, diffe- 
rent authors, that the Britons had feveral forts of chariots, viz. 
the benna, the carrus or carrum, the covinus, the efTedum, and 
the rhedu, all of which, from their names, appear to have been 
of Phoenician extraction. The effeda feems to have been of the 
fame kind as the Carthaginian armed chariots, from the defcrip- 
tion Casfar gives us of them ; for he tells us, that the charioteers 
drove through every part of the armies engaged, and threw their 
darts upon the enemy ; that, with the terrible appearance of their 
horfes, and the noife of their wheels, they ufually broke the ene^ 
mies ranks ; that, when they had intermixed themfelves with the 
cavalry, the armed men in the chariots flung themfelves out, and 
fought on foot ; and, that the drivers, in tne mean time retiring 
out of the battle } polled themfelves in fuch a manner, that, if 
their party was overpowered, they might enable them to. make 
good their retreat. For a full account of their incredible dexterity 
and agility on thefe occafions, as well as their particular manner 
oisgmgaging, we muft beg leave to refer our curious readers to 
Casiar and Dio, or to a future part of this hiftory, to which it will 
more properly belong (8). 

Accord - 

(7) 2 Mace. xiii. 2. Diod. Sic. 1. xvii. QXurt. 1. iv. Xenoph. 
Cyropaed. 1. 6. (8) Csef. de bell. Gal. l.iv. Dio Caff. 1. lxii. 
p. 706. in Ner. & alib. cd.Har.ov. 1606. Diod, Sic, 1. iv. p. 209, 
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ling the enemies javelins with their iron and brazen armour, 
foon came to a clofe engagement. The Carthaginians had 
now apparently the advantage, becaufe in fuch actions as 
thefe ftrength contributes as much to victory as difcipline 
and military fkill. But whilft the enemy were fighting 
with great courage in this manner, and endeavouring to 
hem in and furround on all fides Timoleon's fmail army, 
there arofe on a fudden a violent ftorm of hail, thunder, 
and lightning, which beating on the faces of the Cartha- 
ginians, put them into fuch confufion, that they were not 
able to ftand their ground any longer. At the fame time, 
the Crimefus overflowing its banks, occafioned fuch an in- 
undation, that the enemy were extremely embarafled by it, 
which heightened their confternation and confufion, and 
forced them to retire in diforder. The Greeks then, en- 
couraging one another with fliouts of joy, prelTed them fo 
vigoroufly, that the whole army was driven into the river, 
where great numbers of them were drowned. The facred 
cohort or brigade, as the Carthaginians called it, which 
confiftcd of two thoufand five hundred citizens of Carthage, 
all men of experienced courage and valour, fought with great 
refolution, and flood their ground till they were all cut off 
to a man. Plutarch relates, that, of ten thoufand men, 

who 



According to father Calmer, it does not appear, that the He- 
brew kings ever made ufe of chariots in war. For though the 
fcripture fays, Solomon had fourteen hundred chariots, it does not 
appear, that they were ever employed by him in any military ex- 
pedition. Perhaps, as the territories of thefe princes were very 
mountainous, chariots, being only fit for the plains, could not be 
of any great ufe there. This feems to be confirmed by an obfer- 
vation in fcripture, viz. that the tribe of Judah could not difpoffefs 
the antient inhabitants of the valleys in their diftrift, becaufe they 
had chariots of iron. The Carthaginians, who were defcended 
from the old Phoenicians or Canaanites, imitated their anceftors in 
this particular. They generally polled their chariots in front, and 
intermixed them with the horfe, that when the former had made 
an impreffion upon any part of the enemies troops, the latter 
might be able to charge with the greater vigour, and cut off all 
thoie who were put into diforder and confufion (9). 

(9) 1 Kings x. 46. Jud. i. 19. Chrift. Hendr. in republ. Car- 
thag. 1. ii. c, 2. p. 515, 516. 
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who were left dead on the field of battle, above three thou- 
fand were native Carthaginians of the beft families in Car- 
thage, and that^ according to the Punic records, fuch a 
number of perfons of distinction never fell in any battle 
before, the Carthaginian armies being for the moft part made 
up of Africans, Spaniards, Numidians, &c. fo that when 
they received any remarkable defeat, it was generally at the 
expence of other nations. Befides the flain, there were a- 
bove fifteen thoufand taken prifoners ; all their baggage and 
provifions, with two hundred chariots, a thoufand coats 
of mail, and ten thoufand mields, fell into Timoleon's 
hands, and were either fent to Corinth, and there dedica- 
ted to Neptune, or hung up in the temples of Syracufe. 
The fpoil, which confifted chiefly of gold and filver plate, 
and other furniture of great value, was, according to Plu- 
tarch, fo immenfe, that the whole Sicilian army was tnree 
days in collecting it, and Gripping the flain. In fine, af- 
ter Timoleon's troops had paffed the river, and taken pof- 
feflion of the enemy's camp, they found there fuch an in- 
credible quantity of gold and filver in different forms, that 
nothing of inferior value was at all regarded ; for the com- 
mander in chief divided the whole among the foldiers, re- 
ferving nothing for himfelf but the glory of fo famous a 
victory. It muft not be forgot, that this memorable battle 
was fought on the twenty -feventh day of the month Tbar- 
gelion, which was Timoleon's birth-day, nor that all the 
other engagements of note he W29 concerned in, if Cor- 
nelius Nepos may be credited, happened on the fame day. 
The wonderful fuccefs it was attended with, is a full proof 
of the great force of fuperftition ; for, next to the violent 
florm above-mentioned, this unparallelled victory was ow- 
ing to the happy turn Timoleon gave to a frivolous acci- 
dent confidered as a fatal omen. This certainly (hewed 
him to have been a man of genius, and perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the difpofitions of hig countrymen, as well 
as with the general bent of mankind at that time ; and Po- 
Jysenus takes notice of it as an inftance of the great military 
capacity of that general k . 

The 



k Plut. & Diodor.ubi fup. Corn. Nep. in vit.Timot. c. 5. cd. 
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The news of fo fignal a victory, obtained over the pro- WMcb 00 
feffed enemies of the Greek name, could not but bo highly "y 10 ™ g £f 
agreeable to the people both at Corinth and Syracufe, ef- rinth and Sy 
pecially as it was like to be attended with fuch happy con- racufe « 
fcquences. The Corinthians adorned their temples with 
the Carthaginian fpoils, which they hung up there with in- 
fcriptions upon them, importing, that the people of Corinth, 
and Timoleon, their general, offered them to the gods as an 
acknowledgment for their having made them the inftru- 
ments of delivering Sicily from Carthaginian fervitude. 
Timoleon having left his mercenaries upon the enemy's 
frontiers, in order to plunder and ravage their whole coun- 
try, returned to Syracufe with the reft of his army, where 
he was received with all poffible demonstrations of joy. 
'Tis worthy obfervation, that all the punifhment he inflic- 
ted upon the thoufand mercenaries, who were accomplices 
of Thracius, for their infamous defertion above-mention- 
ed, was only baniftiment from Syracufe ; however, he 
erdered them all to be gone before fun-fet *. 

Icetas, according to Plutarch, after this, being tired 
with his private ftation, Ihewed an inclination to reinftate a c °** 
himfelf, if poffible, in his dominions ; and, in order there- ther treaty 
to, found means, in conjunction with Mamercus, tyrant with the 
of Catana, to ftrike up another treaty with the Carthagi- J^* 81 " 
nians. In confequence of this frefli alliance, that nation e- 
quipped a fleet of feventy fail, and took a ftrong body of 
Greeks, of whofe valour they had now a great opinion, 
for the firfltime, into their fervice, intending to try their 
fortune once more in Sicily. Gifco, the brother of Han- 
no, a general of great experience and bravery, was recalled 
from baniftiment to command the troops deftined for the 
new expedition. This news foon reaching Sicily, occa- 
fioned frefti commotions there. The inhabitants of Mef- 
fana, entering into an aflbciation againft Timoleon, put 
four hundred of his men, left as agarrifon in that place, to 
the fvvord ; a detachment of mercenaries under the com- 
mand of Kuthymus the Leucadian, being drawn into an 
ambufcade by the Carthaginian troops at Hierae, were all 
cutoff toman; and whilft Timoleon was on his march to 
Calauria, Icetas, being reinforced by a Carthaginian party, 
made an incurficn into the territories of Syracufe, carrying 
off a confiderable booty, and, in contempt of Timoleon, 

paffed 
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palled by Galauria itfelf, the place where that general was 
thenpoftedi However, he purfued the tyrant with a body 
of cavalry, attended with fome of his light infantry, who 
could march with expedition. This Icetas perceiving, pafT- 
ed the river Damyrias with fome precipitation ; and draw- 
ing up his troops on the other fide, put himfelf into a pof- 
ture to receive the enemy^ In the mean time, a difpute 
arifmg amongft Timoleon's officers, who could not agree 
which of them mould pafs the river firft to attack Icetas* 
the general ordered them to caft lots, upon which every 
one of them threw a ring into Timoleon's robe, and the 
firft that was taken out, and expofed to public view, had 
the figure of a trophy engraven for a feal upon it. This 
greatly encouraging the troops, they fell with incredible 
fury upon Icetas, who, not being able to fuftain the (hock* 
was put to flight, with the lofs of a thoufand men killed 
^rown°b er * u P on the fpotj and purfued to the city of Leontium. Up- 
Timoieo/ on tn ' s defeat, the tyrant himfelf, his fon Eupolemus, and 
Euthymus, general of his cavalry^ were brought bound by 
their own foldiers to Timoleom The two firft were im- 
mediately executed, as tyrants and traytors, and the laft 
murdered in cold blood. Icetas's wives and daughters like- 
wife fuffered death, after a public trial. Plutarch blames 
Timoleon (G) for not preventing this laft execution,which, 

he 



(C) We have already obferved, that Timaeus Siculus exalted 
Timoleon to a fuperiority above the higheft divinities, and that 
he was greatly cenfured for this by Suidas. The laft author's 
words are to this effect. : " If Callifthenes defervedly fuffered 
*' death for defigning to deify Alexander, a prince infinitely more 
u illuftrious than Timoleon, what did Timsus deferve ? Sec. " 
This paffage feems to contradict molt, if not all, of thofe writers 
who have given us any account of Alexander's atchievments, viz. 
Juftin, Curtias, Plutarch, &c. who represent Callifthenes as 
Inflexibly determined not to deify Alexander, nor even to allow 
him that kind of adoration which the Perfians paid their kings ; 
when many of his fycophants, particularly Anaxarchus, would 
have made him that high compliment. Nay, thefe writers feem 
unanimouuy to agree, that he loft Alexander's favour by his obfti- 
nacy in this particular, and even at laft was put to death by him. 
Now, in order to reconcile Suidas with thefe authors, it mull be 
obferved, that Timseus extolled Timoleon in his hiftory ; and 
therefore Suidas muft intimate, that Callifthenes had an intention 
to deify Alexander in his hiftory of that prince, otherwife the 

com- 
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he infinuates, that general might have done, had he inter- 
pofed in the affair, and cenfurcsit as the only blot in his 
character; tho' we think his conniving at the murder of 
Euthymus, a brave man, who was put to the fword by the 
Corinthian foldiers for fpeaking with fome contempt of 
them, ought to be looked upon as another of the fame kind. 
After this, he moved with his forces towards Catana ; and 
meeting Mamercus, gave him battle in the plains of the 
river Abolus. The difpute was for fome time warm and 
bloody ; but at laft the tyrant was overthrown, his army 
entirely difperfed, and above two thoufand men left dead 
upon the field of battle. As the greateft part of thefe laft 
were auxiliaries fent to Mamercus by Gifco, the Cartha- 
ginians themfelves fuffered confiderably in this aclion m . A acecon ~ 
Notwithstanding the warlike preparations they c i u Sbet n " 
were making at Carthage for the invafion of Sicily, the fe-tween Timo 

ginians, 

m Idem ibid. 

comparifon is impertinent and abfurd. . Admit this, and the paf- 
fage in Suidas does not at all clam with what the authors above- 
mentioned have obferved of Callifthenes, becaufe it bears no re- 
lation to them as taking notice of that philofopher's refufal to 
adore Alexander, whilft at the head of his army in Afia. Arrian 
affures us, that Callifthenes, out of a vanity peculiar to himfelf, 
declared, that Alexander mould in future ages be efteemed as a 
god from the hiftory he would write of him, and not from thofe 
idle ftories his mother Olympias impofed upon the world. This 
comes up to the point, and feems to be what Suidas had particu- 
larly in view. As for that author's affirming, that CaMifthenes 
fuffered death for his intention to deify Alexander in his hiftory, 
no more can be meant by it than this, viz. he was put to death by 
that very prince whom in his hiftory he intended to deify, which 
was a juft puniihment inflicted upon him by the gods for his great 
impiety. That this reconciliation is juft, will appear from a peru- 
fal of the paffages referred to in Suidas and Arrian, as likewife 
from the drift and fcope of Suidas's obfervation : we cannot there- 
fore help exprefling our furprize, that M. Bayle lhould not have 
been able to difcover the conhitency betwixt Suidas and the above- 
mentioned hiftorians (10). 

(10) Suid. in t^uloc Juftin. 1. xii. c. 7. Q^Cirt. J. viii. c. ^. 
Diog. Laert. in Ariftot. Platarch- in Alex. & Arrian. 1. iv, p. 165. 
Edit. Gronov. Lugd. Bat. 1704. 
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fiate had fent embaffadors to Timoleon to attempt finking 
up a peace with him* imagining, perhaps, that he would 
be the more inclined to a pacification, when he faw them 
in a condition to continue the war. The two laft blows 
given their confederates difpofed them ftill more ftrongly to 
an accommodation, to which they found Timoleon nota- 
verfe, as he was apprehenfive of frefh troubles from Ma- 
mercus and others, againft whom he wanted to turn his 
arms. A peace was accordingly fettled on the following 
terms: That all the Greek cities {hould be fet free; that 
the river Halycus, or, as Diodorus and Plutarch both call it, 
the Lycus, (hould be the boundary between the territories of 
both parties ; that the natives of the cities fubjecT: to the 
Carthaginians {hould be allowed to withdraw, if they pleaf- 
ed, to Syracufe, or its dependences, with their families and 
effects ; and laftly, that Carthage mould not for the future 
give any afliftance to the remaining tyrants againft the Sy- 
racufans n . 

Jiannoen- About this time, one Hannoj who, according to Juf- 
liake U him ^ itl ' s account °^ mm » was mo ^ opulent and powerful 
feif abfolute c '^ zen in Carthage, formed a defign of fubverting the con- 
st Carthage, ftitution there, and introducing arbitrary power. In or- 
der to accomplim. this, he propofed to invite the fenators 
to a grand entertainment on the day of his daughter's mar- 
riage and there, by mixing poifon with his wine, to de- 
ftroy them all, not doubting, but fuch a tragical evenl 
would at once make him matter of the republic. Thougf 
the fcheme was carried on with great iecrecy, yet it came 
to be discovered by fome of his fervants ; but his interef 
in the city was fo great, that the government did no 
dare to punifh fo execrable a crime. The magiftrates there 
fore contented themfelves with only preventing it, whicl 
they did by pafling a law prohibiting too great luxury an< 
magnificence at weddings, and limiting the expence on fuel 
occafions. Hanno, feeing his ftratagem defeated, was re 
folved to have recourfe to arms, and for that purpofe afiem 
bled all his Haves, and fixed upon a day a fecond time t< 
put his defign in execution. However, he was again dii 
covered; but, to avoid punifnment, he retired with tvven 
ty thoufand armed flaves to a caftle, trut was very ftrongi 
fortified, and from thence applied to the Africans, and th 
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king of the Mauritani, for afliftance, but without fuccefs. 
He was afterwards taken prifoner* and carried to Carthage* 
where being feverely whipped, his eyes were put out, his 
arms and thighs broken* that punifhment might be inflicted 
on every part ; and at laft he was executed in the prefence 
of all the people* to deter others from fuch flagitious at- 
tempts ; after which his body was hung on a crofs gibbet* 
His children and all his relations, though they had not join- 
ed in his guilt* fhared in his puniftiment. They were all 
fentenced to die* that not a fingle perfon of his family might 
be left* either to imitate his crime, or revenge his death. 
Plutarch mentions one Hanno as admiral of the Carthagi- 
nian fleet, in the beginning of the late war between Icetas 
and Timoleon, who, in all probability, was the very per- 
fon Juftin reprefents as fo infatuated with ambition* efpeci- 
ally as he was, if that author may be credited* very fond 
of (hew and parade. However this may be* fince Juftin 
makes him cotemporary with the younger Dionyfius, and 
Orofius affirms this confpiracy to have happened in the time 
of Philip king of Maeedon* we think from hence we are 
fufHciently authorized to place that event here 0 . 

We muft likewife obferve here, that Diodorus Siculus^^^ 
places Alexander's reduction of Tyre in the firft year of themifoke. 
112th olympiad, and Agathocles's defcent on Africa in the 
third of the 1 17th ; and confequently that Curtius muft 
have been out in his chronology, when he makes thefe two 
events to have happened about the fame time, as anticipat- 
ing the latter full twenty two years by this fynchronifm. 
What the laft pf thefe authors relates of the arrival of cer- 
tain Tyrian embafiadors at Carthage, to implore the afli- 
ftance of that potent republic againft Alexander, has a 
greater appearance of truth ; fince not only a good under- 
standing, but a moft cordial friendfhip* always fubfifted 
between Carthage and Tyre, and even at this time moft of 
the inhabitants of the latter were tranfported to the former 
of thefe cities. The extremity to which their country- 
men ( for fo thefe two ftates always called one another) 
were reduced, touched the Carthaginians in a moft fenfible 
manner, though, by reafon of fome domeftic troubles, 
they were then incapable of fending them any fuccours. 
However, though they were unable to relieve, they at leaft 
thought it their duty to comfort them, on this melancholy 
K 2 occa- 
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occafion, and therefore difpatched to Tyre thirty of their 
principal citizens to exprefs their grief, that the bad fitua* 
tion of their own affairs would not permit them to fpare 
any troops. The Tyrians, though fruftrated of their 
hopes, did not defpond, but took all the neceffary meafures 
for a vigorous defence. Their wives and children they put 
on board fome veffels, in order to fend them to Carthage ; 
by which being delivered from all apprehenfions of danger, 
with regard to what was the deareft to them of any thing 
in nature, they were prepared againft all events, and 
thought of nothing but making the moft ftrenuous efforts 
to repel the enemy. Curtius intimates, that the Cartha- 
ginians offered annually a facrifice to the tutelary gods of 
Tyre, confidering them as their protectors ; and that 
when their embaffadors came to Tyre on this occafion, 
they per fuaded the Tyrians to ftand it out to the laft, pro- 
miftng powerfully to fupport them. As this very hiftorian 
obferves, that the feas at that time were blocked up by the 
Carthaginian fleets, and that by the hopes of mighty fuc- 
cours the-y fpirited up the Tyrians to oppofe Alexander's 
whole force, 'tis not very probable, that they fhould be 
then engaged in fo dangerous a war as that with Agathocles 
was, or be reduced to fo deplorable a condition as they muft 
have been in, when that general, after giving them a no- 
table defeat, advanced to the very walls of Carthage. He 
therefore feems not to be entirely confiftent with himfelf 
in this particular ; for which reafon, as well as upon ac- 
count of Diodorus's fuperior authority in the point before 
us, we muft beg leave to diffent from him, and look upon 
the arrival of the Carthaginian embaffadors at Tyre, as 
coincident with the tranfa&ions of the period we are now 
upon p. 

TheCartha- The Carthaginians, hearing of the reduction of Tyre, 
^"^ c ^ end and the great progrefs Alexander made in the eaft, began 
Rhodanus to be under fome apprehenfions for their own fafety, as fear- 
to Alexander j n g that prince's good fortune might be as boundlefs as his 
^"^^ ^ambition. But they were much alarmed, when thev re- 
princc's in-ceived advice, that he had made himfelf matter of Egypt* 
tentions. was advancing towards the weft, and had built Alexandria 
upon the confines of Eygpt and Africa, in order to rival 
them. They imagined now he might in reality have an 
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intention to unite Africa and Afia under his dominion, and 
afpire to univerfal monarchy. They therefore chofe one 
Hamilcar, (or, as Gellius intimates, Afdrubal) firnamed 
Rhodanus, to found the inclinations of that prince, and 
endeavour to pry into his counfels. Being a perfoh of 
wonderful addrefs, as well as great eloquence, though at 
the fame time of great fubtilty and art, he made it his ut- 
moft endeavour to infinuate himfelf into Alexander's favour. 
Having obtained an audience by means of Parmenio, he 
declared to the king, that he was, by the cabals of his e- 
nemies, banifhed Carthage, and begged he might have, the 
honour to attend him in all his future expeditions ; which 
being granted, he did his country fignal Cervice by commu- 
nicating many important difcoveries relating to Alexander's 
fchemes. The manner of this communication being fome- 
what fingular, we mall give it our readers from Gellius, 
He prepared tables of wood, in which he cutout the let- 
ters or characters of his epiftle, and afterwards covering 
them with wax, as was the cuftom of that age, without a- 
ny characters upon it, fent them away as blanks. This the 
people of Carthage being before apprifed of, decyphered 
the contents ; which could not have been eafily done by o- 
thers, had the difpatches been intercepted, becaufe the 
manner of writing then was upon the wax itfelf, and cpn- 
fequently the whole muft have been looked uponas a, blank. 
We do not find, that Alexander ever difcovered the trea- 
chery of this Carthaginian, or even entertained the leaft 
fufpicion of him ; which is further proof of the refined 
genius of that nation for all works of intrigue. Upon his 
return home, notwithftanding his eminent fervices, he was 
confidered as a betrayer of his country, and was according- 
ly put to death at Carthage, by a fentence as barbarous as 
it was ungrateful i. 

In the fecond year of the hundred -and-fourteenth Olym- 
piad, Thimbro, after he had affaflinatcd his friend Harpa- 
lus in Crete, failed with a body of mercenaries to Cyre- 
naica, and being joined by fome exiles, who were perfect- 
ly well acquainted with all the by-ways and paffes there, 
endeavoured to make himfelf maftcr of that country. Ha- 
K 3 ving 
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ving given the natives a defeat, they were obliged to ap- 
ply to the Carthaginians, whofe dominions were contiguous 
to theirs, for relief ; which they thought that (late, in point 
of good policy, could not well refufe them. This we learn 
from Diodorus ; but as the whole country was immediately 
after conquered by Ophelias, and delivered into the hands, 
of Ptolemy, 'tis very probable the Carthaginians were not 
then at leifureto aflift them. 
The Syia- A few years afterwards, Sofiftratus, who had ufurped 
Agathocles fttne f u P rem ? power at Syracufe, having been forced by A- 
their gener gathocles to raife the fiege of Rhegium, returned with his 
ai againft So Mattered troops to Sicily. But foon after this unfuccefsful 
fiftratus. eX p e( lition, he was obliged to abdicate the fovereignty and 
quit Syracufe. With him were expelled above fix hundred 
of the principal citizens, who were fufpected by the popu- 
lace to have formed a defign of altering the plan of govern- 
ment, which then prevailed in that city, as we have al- 
ready related in the hiftory of Syracufe. As Sofiftratus and 
the exiles thought themfelves ill treated, they had recourfe 
to the Carthaginians, who readily efpoufed their caufe. 
Hereupon the Syracufans recalling Agathocles, who hacj 
before been banimed by Sofiftratus, appointed him com- 
mander in chief of all their forces, principally on account 
of the known averfion he bore to that tyrant. The Cartha- 
ginians fupplyingSofiftratus with troops, he immediately af- 
fembled an army, and advanced at the head of it, to do 
himfelf, and his fix hundred adherents, juftice. After the 
two armies approached one another, fcveral marches and 
counter-marches, and even fome fkir mimes happened, 
each fide ftriving to gain fome notable advantage. Aga- 
thocles, in all thefe military movements and fabrications, 
acquired great reputation, both for his valour and policy. 
He frequently contrived fome ftratagem or other, which 
turned out much to the advantage of the Syracufans ; of 
which the following was one of the mod remarkable r . 
Agathocles The Syracufan army having encamped near Gela, 
makesan gathocles, with a detachment of a thoufand men, found 
attempt to an opportunity of entering the city in the dead time 
S^butis 0 "^ tne ni tb nt ' but Dein S inftantly charged by Sofiftra- 
r-pu;fed. tus with a ftrong body of troops, lie vva? obliged to retire 
with the lofs cf three hundred men. Ail ihc reft now 

looker 



* J)iod. Sic, I x\&. c. 1. 
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looked upon themfclvcs as loft, though Agathocles behaved 
with great intrepidity and refolution. However, having 
received feven wounds, being ready to faint for Ms of 
blood, and hearing the enemy advancing from all parts to. 
furround him, he ordered his trumpets to found a charge a$ 
both parts of the walls. This greatly alarmed the Cartha- 
ginians, who now imagined, that another party of tbeSy- 
racufans had forced their way into the town to relieve their 
companions. As the darknefs of the night did not permit 
them to difcover the truth, they thought proper to put an. 
end to the purfuit ; and dividing their forces, polled away 
to the places from whence the trumpets founded, in order 
to defend the walls. In the mean time, Agathocles, at 
the head of his detachment, arrived fafe in his own camp. 
By this artifice, he not only preferved the feven hundred 
men that firft entered, but feven hundred more that were 
fcnt afterwards to his afliftance \ 

This war did not continue long ; for Sofiftratus and the Agathocfcs 
exiles being loon received again in the city, a treaty o'f^Sb'at 0 
peace was concluded between Carthage and Syracufe. The Syracufe* to 
Sy racufans now finding, that Agathocles began to exercife the P re j udice 
a fovereign power over his fellow-citizens, and take fuch ^mly**' 
meafures as plainly mewed, that he aimed at monarchy, there, 
had recourfe anew to Corinth for a general to command 
their forces. Accordingly one Aceftorides was fent them 
to fill this poft, who, upon his arrival, found that Syracufe 
could never enjoy a perfect tranquillity as long as Agatho- 
cles was alive ; and therefore formed a defign of difpatch- 
ing him, which he attempted to execute in the manner al- 
ready related in a the feventh volume of this work. But 
Agathocles by a ftratagem eluded that attempt ; and making 
his efcape, raifed a body of forces in the heart of the ifland, 
with which he prepared to attack Syracufe. The Cartha- 
ginians being apprifed pf this, were ftruck with terror a* 
well as the people of Syracufe ; and therefore, at the infti- 
gation of the former, the latter thought proper to re- admit 
him, to avoid the fatal confequences of a civil war ; how^ 
ever, he was obliged to fwear in a folemn manner, that 
K 4 fc« 



8 Idem ibid. 
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he would do nothing to the prejudice of the democracy 4 
(D). 

But breaks Not witstanding the folemn oath he had taken, Aga* 
makefhim tnoc * es ^ P urme d tne V°^ nt ne na d before in view, and, 
feif mafter'by a general maflacre of the principal citizens, atlaft raifed 
of Syracuf e ,himfelf to the throne of Syracufe. Not content with this, 
dudeTa" ne P ro P°fed to turn ms arms againft the other cities of Sicily, 
treaty with having a.deflgn to make himfelf mafter of the whole ifland. 
the MefTa- Beginning therefore with Me/Tana, he feized upon a fort in 
mediatforfof ^ e territory of that city ; and being informed, that the walls 
the Cartha- were in a ruinous condition, he attempted at the head of a. 
gww. body of horfe to furprjfe Meflana itfelf. But miffing his 
aim, he laid fiege to the caftle of Mylse, which furrendered 
to him. Soon after he renewed his attempt upon Meflana ; 
but the citizens, knowing what treatment they were to ex- 
peel:, if the city fell into his hands, defended themfelves 
with great bravery, and repulfed him in feveral attacks. In 
the mean time, the Carthaginians, being applied to, fent 
embalTadors to him, complaining of fuch a notorious in- 
fraction of former treaties. The tyrant, at that time : not 
caring to draw upon himfelf the whole power of Carthage, 
fubmitted to the terms prefcribed him ; and, in confequence 
of his peace with the people of Meflana, concluded by the 
mediation of Carthage, he not, only drew off his army from 
before their city, but reftored likewife the caftle of Mylae 
to them. Upon which the Carthaginian embalTadors, hav- 
ing happily executed their commiflion, returned back to 
Africa u . 

But 

1 Diod Sic. ubi fup. Juftin. 1. xxii Val. Max. 1. vii. c. 4, 
Univ. hill. vol. vii, p. " Diod, Sic. ubi fup. c. 4. 

(D) It appears from Diodorun and Juftin, as this laft author's 
text is emended by Sebifms, that thefe folemn oaths were ufually 
taken in the temple of Ceres, and that at taking them the perfons 
generally put their hands on the altar of that goddefs. Juvenal 
and Virgil jlluftrate this point to fatisfaftion j Scheffer, Tanaquil 
Faber, and Gronovius, agree with Scbifius, but Vorftius differs 
from him ; though the paffage this laft author produces from Plu* 
tarch, equally fupports both opinions ( 1 ). 

(1} Diod, Sic. 1. xix. c. 1. juftin. I. *xti. c. 2. Juvenal, lat 
xix. 258. Virg. JEn, vii. 102. T. Lh. 1. xx. Plaut. in radenS 
^ 2 S m), Pl«t. in Diq, Fid, & Briiivn. formul. 1. xiii. 
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But thereftlefs fpirit of Agathocles would not fuffer him s « vcr ^. sici - 
to be quiet. The cities therefore of Gela, Meflana, and^" er c |^ a 
Agrigentum, entered into a confederacy againft him, and confederacy 
lent to the Lacedaemonians for a general, not daring to truft JJ^jjjj"* 
any of their own principal citizens, as fufpecling them to^eY 
be too much inclined to arbitrary power. But obferving peace with 
that Acrotatus, who came from Sparta to command their Nation of 
forces, was more cruel and bloody than even Agathocles Hamiicar, 
himfelf, they not only refufed to aft under his conduct, but the Cartha- 
even attempted to ftone him. Hamiicar therefore, the Car- ^ ian gene " 
thaginian general, judging this a favourable juncture to ac- 
commodate matters between Agathocles and the confederate 
cities, propofed a treaty of peace to both parties, which was 
at laft made upon the following conditions : Firft, that the 
Carthaginians mould remain in poffeflion of Heraclea, Seli- 
nus, and Himera ; and fecondly, that all the other cities 
dependent on the Syracufans, mould be governed by their 
own laws. By this treaty it feems to appear, that the cities 
above-mentioned were at that time greatly in the intereft of 
the Carthaginians w . 

Agathocles, finding his fubje&s difpofed to fecond Agathocles 
his ambitious views, mewed as little regard to this laft treaty breaks this 
as he had before done to his oath ; and therefore, in violation Spares for 
of the fecond article of it, he firft made war on the neigh- a war with 
bouring ftates, and afterwards carried his arms into the very Carthage j 
heart of the ifland. He was attended in thefe expeditions 
with extraordinary fuccefs, infomuch, that in the fpace of 
two years he brought entirely under fubje&ion all the Greek 
part of Sicily. This rapid progrefs alarmed the Carthaginians, 
who faw their territories there threatened with the fame fate ; 
efpecially as the tyrant had ftrengthened himfelf by many alli- 
ances, and, befides a potent army, made up of his own forces 
and thofe of his allies, had a body of mercenaries, confift- 
ing of ten thoufand foot and above three thoufand horfe, all 
excellent troops. On the other hand, Agathocles, being 
fenfible that both his power and proceedings gave great um- 
brage to the Carthaginians, and that they were very angry 
with Hamiicar for being inftrumental in concluding the late 
peace, made all the necefTary preparations, not only to put 
himfelf into a good pofture of defence, but even to act of- 
fenfively, in cafe of a war with Carthage, Things being in 

this 



w Idem ibid. c. 5. 
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this fituation, it was morally impoffible but that a rupture 
muff, foon commence x . 
Ar>& com j T i s intimated by Juftin, that Agathocles was at firft 
depredlt^ns f u PP orte d ky the Carthaginians, or rather by Hamilcar, their 
in the ter- general in Sicily, nay, he allures us, that the tyrant effected 
th° r c S °h t ^ e ma ^ acrc above-mentioned by the affiftance of five thou- 
ginialis? 3 " ^ anc ^ Africans fent him by Hamilcar. After the reduction of 
the other parts of Sicily, he made incurfions into the Cartha- 
ginian territories and thofe of their allies, where he commit- 
ted great depredations, Hamilcar not offering to give him 
the lead difturbance. This highly incenfed the people of 
thofe diftrifts, who looked upon themfelves as betrayed by 
Hamilcar ; and therefore fent letters to Carthage, filled with 
bitter complaints of his perfidious conduct and Agathocles's 
tyranny ; adding moreover, that, by the late infamous peace, 
many cities in alliance with Carthage had been facrificed and 
delivered up into the tyrant's hands. This greatly exafperated 
the fenate ; but as Hamilcar was inverted with great power in 
Sicily, th'ey judged it prudent to fufpend their refentment till 
the arrival of Hamilcar, the fon of Gifco. In the mean 
time, they came to a vigorous refolution concerning him ; 
but, for the reafon juft hinted, did not think proper to de^ 
clare this openly, but threw all the fuffrages that parted into 
an urn, which they fealed up, till the other Hamilcar came 
from Sicily. But the general, being furprifed by death* 
efcaped thereby the punifhment prepared for him at Car^ 
thage ; and Hamilcar, the fon of Gifco, was appointed to fuc- 
ceed him in the command of the forces. This incident haften- 
ed the rupture between Agathocles and the Carthaginians y. 
He enters The laft place that held out againft Agathocles was Mef- 
* f ^ d fana, whither all the Syracufan exiles had retired. His gene- 
thV Meffa- ra ^ Pafiphilus at firft marched againft it with an army ; but 
nians, and having before received inftructions from Agathocles to act as 
Sn.x-mgMit. k e fh ou id think fit for the good of his fervice, and finding 
that force would prove ineffectual, he cajoled the inhabitants 
into a treaty. This Agathocles likewife infringed when in 
poffeffion of the town, cutting off all fuch as had formerly 
oppofed his government ; for as he intended to profecute the 
war againft Carthage with the utmoft vigour, he thought it 

a point 
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a point of good policy to deftroy, if poflible, all his enemies 
in Sicily z (E). 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians arrived with a fleet The Car* 
of fixty fail at Agrigentum, and obliged Agathocles to defift^*^ 
from an attempt upon that place, which a little before he had taking Agri, 
projected. But as they had not brought a fufficient body ofs entum > 
land-forces, he ravaged all the adjacent country, plundered Sing" 
the fubje&s of the Carthaginians, and took feveral of their which, he 
forts by ftorm. Whilft he was thus employed, another Car '™*l#*£ nt 
thaginian fquadron ot fifty (hips entered the great harbour of ^^^4 
Syracufe, and fank two tranfports, one of them an Athenian, takes feveral 
which were all the veffels then in port. The Carthaginians, ff a r n th f ^ b 
according to their ufual cruelty, cut off the hands of all Sorm!* * 1 
thofe they found onboard, though they had not offered them 
the leaft injury, it being impoflible for them to make any re- 
fiftance. This barbarity was foon retaliated by Agathocles 
upon the Carthaginians ; for feveral of their galleys, having 
been feparated from the reft of the fleet upon the coaft of 
Italy, fell into his hands, when he ferved all the prifoners 
taken therein in the fame manner % 

Th e Carthaginians, being informed that Agathocles had The Car- 
pillaged their territories in Sicily, and that his forces g rew aj^mbie nS 
very numerous upon the frontiers, refolved to aflemble an powerful* 
army without delay, in order to reduce that tyrant. As they army to op, 
had received advice, that they had offered battle to a confi-jjj k™> 
derabje body of their troops polled Upon the hill Ecnomos, near Hi- ^ 

w h 0 niera. 

? Diod. Sic. ubi fup. c. 6, * Idem ibid. 

(E) In the midit of thefe troubles, Dinocrates aflembled a 
large body of troops, which confifted chiefly of Syracufan and 
Metfanian exiles. Having a great antipathy to Agathocles, he 
fent a confiderable detachment under the command of Nympho 
dorus, one of his captains, to reduce the city of Centuripe, which 
was then garrifoned by that tyrant's troops ; but Nymphodoruf, 
was killed in this attempt, and his men forced to raife the fiege 
with great lofs. Dinocrates fent to the Carthaginians for afliftance 
in this expedition ; but whether or no he received any from them, 
Diodorus tells us not. However, Agathocles took from hence 
an occafion of acculing the Centuripians of having formed a con- 
fpiracy againft him, which gave hun. an opportunity of cutting 
off all thofe whom he fufpecled to be difaffecled to his govern- 
ment (2), 



(2) Diod. Sic. 1, xix, €. 6\ 
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who were obliged to decline his challenge, they were deter- 
mined to purfue the war with more vigour than they hitherto 
had done. Having therefore reinforced the troops intended 
for the Sicilian expedition with two thoufand native Cartha- 
ginians, among whom were many perfons of quality, a thou- 
fand Etrufcan mercenaries, as many (lingers from the Balearic 
iflands, and two hundred chariots, they tranfported them to 
that ifland, under the command of Hamilcar, as above- 
mentioned, to put a ftop to the tyrant's conquefts. The 
fleet, confiding of an hundred and thirty long mips, in the 
paflage was difperfed by a violent ftorm, in which Hamilcar 
loft fixty (hips of war and two hundred tranfports, with a 
great number of men. Many perfons of the beft families 
of Carthage were loft by this difafter, which caufed a public 
lamentation in that city, when the walls-were all hung with 
black, as ufual on fuch melancholy occafions. Hamilcar, 
notwithstanding his lofs, being joined on his arrival by fuch 
of the Sicilians as hated Agathocles, found upon a mufter, 
that his army confifted of forty thoufand foot and five thou- 
fand horfe. "With thefe he took the field, and encamped 
near the city of Himera, defigning to come to blows with 
the enemy as foon as a fair opportunity offered b . 
A'athocka In the mean time, Agathocles, finding the Carthaginians 
defeated by much fuperior to him, concluded, that many cities would 
theCartbl - join them, particularly that of Gela. What confirmed him 
!fcmera near m tnis opinion was, a blow he. had lately received, twenty 
of his galleys, with all the troo s on board, having fallen 
into the hands of the Carthaginian . To prevent the inhabi- 
tants or Gela from declaring ag ■ .lift him, he found means 
gradually to introduce a party of hi] troops into the town, 
who not onlv pillaged it, but put four thoufand of the citi- 
zens to the fword, threatening to ufc all others in the fame 
manner, who did not immediately produce their treafure. 
Having thus filled his coffers with wealth, and left a ftrong 
garrifon in the place, he moved with his forces towards the 
Carthaginians ; and poffeffing himfelf of an eminence oppo- 
fite to the enemy, there encamped. The Carthaginians had 
polled themfelvcs upon the hill Ecnomos, on which Phalaris's 
caftle, where he tortured offenders in his brazen bull, for- 
merly ftood ; and Agathocles took poft in another of that 
tyrant's caftles, which from him was called Phalerios, upon 

the 

b Diod* Sic, uhi fup. c. 7, 
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the oppofite height, being feparated from Hamilcar by a river 
which ran between the two camps. As a prophecy or tradi- 
tion had long prevailed there, that a great battle (hould be 
fought on the banks of this river, in which a vaft carnage 
fhould be made, neither fide for a long time (hewed any dif- 
pofition to begin the attack, both armies having a fuperfti- 
tious dread upon them. At laft a party of Africans, by way 
of bravado, paffed the river, and another of Agathocles's 
troops, to return the compliment, did the fame ; and this 
brought on a general engagement. For the Sicilians, driving 
off fome cattle and beafts of burden belonging to the enemy, 
were purfued by a Carthaginian detachment, which imme- 
diately upon its arrival on the oppofite bank, fell into an 
ambufcade, that Agathocles, forefeeing what would happen, 
had laid there to intercept it ; and not having time to form 
itfelf, was eafily routed. This firft inftance of fuccefs greatly 
encouraged Agathocles, who hereupon moving out of his 
camp, attacked Hamilcar with his whole army, and with in- 
credible bravery forced his trenches ; though he fuftained 
great lofs from the (lingers of the Balearic rflands, who (F) 
with (tones of a large fize broke to pieces the (hields and ar- 
mour of his foldiers, and deftroyed him abundance of men. 
But at this critical juncture a ftrong reinforcement unexpect- 
edly arrived from Carthage, which entirely changed the face 
of affairs ; for the Sicilians having before made their utmoft 
efforts, became greatly dejecled upon the arrival of thefe 
fuccours, and, aimoft as foon as the enemy rallied, took to 
their heels, and were fo hotly purfued, that all the plains of 
Himerawere covered with dead bodies. The heats being 
then excelTive, great numbers that were ready to perifti with 
thirft, drank too copioufly of the river- water, which was 
hit and brackiihj and thereby loft their lives. The Cartha- 
ginians 

(J?) DiuJorus tills us, '.kit all thefe Balearic flingers had been 
ucuned up in the art of Hinging from their infancy, and confe- 
quently were very expert in that art ; that they frequently attack- 
ed the enemy wkh. atones of three pouncs weight, which did great 
execution ; and that in fine the Carthaginians wrcfted many victo- 
ries oat of the enemy's hands aimoft entirely by their efforts. Our 
readers may expect a further account of them from Lycophron, 
piodorus, V egetius, and others, when we come to the hiftory of 
%ain (3). 



(3) Diod. Sic. 1. v. c. 1. & 1. xix. c. 7. 
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ginians had five hundred men killed in this battle* but Aga^ 
thocles at leaft feven thoufand c . 
thf^eof After this fefau Agathocles* cohering the mattered 
Catana, P Le- remains of his army, burnt his camp* and retired with great 
ontium, precipitation to Gela. He had not been there long, before 
iSm^ba * ome °f his. troops, by chicane, deluded three hundred Afri- 
ceenum, and can horfe into the place, all of whom to a man he caufed to 
Meffana, be cut off. The tyrant remained fometime in Gela, that he 
them 11 10 m 'g nt draw tnc enemy thither, and thereby prevent the fiege 
of Syracufe, till the inhabitants of that place had got in their 
harveft. Hamilcar, being informed, that Gela was defended 
by a ftrong garrifon, fupplied abundantly with all forts of 
provifions and military ftores, did not think, fit to make an 
attempt upon it, but contented himfelf with reducing the 
forts and caftles in the neighbourhood of that place$ all of 
which furrendered upon the firft fummons* As he behaved 
in a very affable manner, the people of Camarina, Catana* 
Leontium, and Taurominium, fent embaffadors to him to 
implore his protection ; as did foon after thofe of Meffana 
and Abaccenum, though they were before at variance amongft 
themfelres. In fuch perfect abhorrence did the people over 
the whole ifland hold the tyrant and all his adherents d (G). 
thocl« 8 /huts Agathocles, finding the Carthaginian general not dif- 
himfdf up P°fed immediately to undertake either the fiege of Gela or 
within che Syracufe, repaired to the latter of thefe places; and having 
^^ e of Sy ' filled his magazines, reinforced the garrifon, and perfected 
all the works, he fhut himfelf up within the walls of his me- 
tropolis. Thither the Carthaginians followed him, and laid 
clofe fiege to that important place, which, if they could 
have taken it, would foon have put them in poffefiion of 
the whole ifland e 

The Carthaginians having cut off a great part of Aga~ 
thocles's army, (tripped him of his confederates, and got all 

Sicily, 

c Idem ibid. & Juftin. 1, xxii. 4 Diod. Sic. ubi fup, e Idem 
ibid. & Juftin. ubi fup. 

(G) Juftin intimates* that there was a fecond action between 
Hamilcar, the fon of Gifco, and Agathocles, before the Cartha- 
ginians laid fiege to Syracufe, wherein the latter was totally rout- 
ed, and obliged to fhut himfelf up within the walls of his me- 
tropolis (4). 



(4) Juftin h xxii. c. 3. 
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Sicily, except Syracufe, into their hands, the tyrant now Tta Car- 
found himfelf driven to a Hate of defperatioru Being there- ^onthe 
fore abandoned by his allies from their abhorrence of his fiege of that 
enormous cruelties, he formed a defign of fo bold, and, in ^^[j^ 
appearance, fo impracticable^ a nature, that nothing but*^ witha 
the fuccefs with which it was attended, could juftify the body of 
undertaking of it. This defign was to transfer the war in- ^° 1 0 f 0 s r , A [^ ts 
to Africa, and beiiege Carthage at a time when he himfelf caj 
was befieged in his metropolis, which was the only city 
left him in Sicily. His project he communicated to no pef- 
fon whatfoever, but only told the Syracufans in general 
terms, that he had found out an infallible way of freeing 
them from the impending calamities, and repairing all the 
lofles they had fuftained to that day. He then chofe the 
moft daring and intrepid among the foldiers and citizens of 
Syracufe, ordering the foot to be ready with their arms at 
the firft call, and the horfemen to carry each along with 
him, befides his arms, a faddle and a bridle* Before his de- 
parture he gave free permiffion to all perfons* who were not 
willing to go through the fatigues of a fiege, to (H) retire 
out of the town, which many of the principal citizens, Juf* 
tin fays fixteen hundred, accepted of j but were fcarce got 
out of the place, when they were cut off by parties pofted 
upon the roads for that purpofe. He fet at liberty all the 
flaves who were able to bear arms, and, after obliging them 
to take an oath, incorporated them among his troops. Ha- 
ving feized upon the eftates and effects of thofe perfons 
who left the city, he raifed a confiderable fum, which was 
intended in fome meafure to defray the expence of the ex- 
pedition he was going upon ; however, he carried with him 
only fifty talents to fupply his prefent wants, well affured 
that he mould find in the enemy's country whatever was 
neceifary to his fubfiftence. His forces being all embarqued, 
he appointed his brother Antandrus governor of Syracufe 
in his abfence, with forces and provifions fufficient to hold 

out 

(H) Polyamus relates, that vaft numbers of Syracufans having 
crowded on board the fixty veffels, of which Agathocles's fleet 
confuted, the tyrant gave free liberty to all who were not willir g 
to be engaged in adefperate expedition, to retire with their effects, 
ivlany, embracing this offer, withdrew into the town, all of whom 
Agathocles, who looked upon them as cowards, ordered to b: put 
to the fword (5). 



{:) Polyacn. ftrat. 1. v. c. 3. ex. 5. 
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out a long fiege ; and taking with him his two fons Archa- 
gathus and Heraclides, he went on board laft himfelf, 
where he waited fome time for a fair wind. All people 
were at a lofs to conjecture, what defign he was going up- 
on : fome imagined his intention was to fail to the coaft of 
Italy or Sardinia, to plunder thofe countries ; others, that 
he propofed ravaging that part of Sicily belonging to the 
Carthaginians ; but moft perfons agreed, that it was a def- 
perate project: he had in view. As the Carthaginians had a 
much fuperior fleet, and blocked up the mouth of the har- 
bour, he was obliged to watch feveral days for an oppor- 
tunity to fet fail. At laft a large fleet of tranfports appea- 
red laden with corn and other provifions for Syracufe. To 
intercept thefe, the Carthaginians put to fea, and Agatho- 
cles no fooner faw the mouth of the harbour open, but he 
likewife hoifted fail, and, by the great activity of his row- 
ers, foon got out in the main ocean f . 
And, after a The Carthaginians, feeing a fquadron of fixty galleys, 
flight en- (f or f 0 many did this of Agathocles contain) at flrft imagi- 
wSTthl ned > that tlie enemy's fleet was fent to defend the tranf- 
Carthagini- ports and therefore, tacking about, prepared for an en- 
makKadef & a & ement * But 0D ^" ervm g tnat tms fquadron continued its 
cSt Uiere! ~ cour f e &™ lt forward, and was far before them, they im- 
mediately gave it chace, crowding all the fail poffible. 
However, Agathocles fo beftirred himfelf, that, night co- 
ming on, they loft fight of. him ; and in the mean time the 
tranfports, unexpectedly efcaping the danger, plentifully 
fupplied the city with corn and all other provifions. The 
next day a moft remarkable (I) eclipfe of the fun happened, 

when 

f Died. Sic. 1. xx. c. i. & Juftin. ubi fup. Orof. 1. iv. Po- 
lysen. ftrat. 1. v. c. 3. ex. 5. 

(I) Diodorus and juftin both affirm this to have been a folar 
eclipfe 1 but Front inus makes it a lunar one. The lail author 
has, hov.cvcr, been corrupted in the pafiage referred to, fo that 
the critics can fcarce make fenfe of it. From the two former 
writer?, as well as many others, that might be produced, it ap- 
pear-, that the anticnts believed the eclipfes of the luminaries to 
have portended great revolutions in human affairs ; and it muft 
be owned, that this notion, as well as fome other points in judi- 
cial aftrolcgy, is of a very high antiquity (6). 



(6) Diod. Sic. Juftin. & Frontin, in !oc citat. Vide & Feu- 
cerum de divinat, p. 661. 
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when the ftars appeared every- where in, the firmament, and 
the day feemed to be turned into night. As the Sicilians 
were not a little fuperflitious, this event flruck the troops 
on board with terror,, every one believing it to be a prefage 
of their approaching deflru&ion. But Agathocles revived 
the drooping courage of his foldiers, by telling them, that 
if they had feen this before their departure from Sicily, it 
would have portended a difappointment to them; . but that ; 
as it happened afterwards, it predi&ed a train of difafters 
to the Carthaginians, whofe dominions they were going to 
invade. He further remarked, that thefe eclipfes always 
foretold fome inflant change ; that therefore happinefs was 
taking its leave of the enemy, and coming over to them. 
The Carthaginian admiral, finding that by purfuing two , 
fleets at once, he had miffed them both, and that Agatho- 
cles did not return, refolved to purfue him clofe, and pre- 
vent him from kindling the war in fome other place. Ha- . 
ving therefore failed fix days and fix nights fleering his 
courfe towards Africa, he at laft came up with the Sicilian 
fleet, then upon the point of landing the forces on bpard. 
As both fquadrons had the coaft of Africa in view, the 
Carthaginians made the utmoft efforts to attack Agathocles 
before he could reach the more; and on the other hand, 
the tyrant, knowing what his fate would be, if he fell into 
the hands of fo cruel an enemy, was no lefs active in his 
endeavours to land, before the Carthaginians could engage 
him. In fine, he had juft began 'to execute his defign, when 
part of the Carthaginian fquadron coming up with his rear, 
a flight engagement enfued. The weapons chiefly made 
ufe of on this occafion were bows and flings, the veflels not 
being clofe enough to grapple. As but a fmall part of the 
Carthaginian fleet found it poflible to engage, and the ma- 
riners were quite tired with rowing, Agathocles gained the 
advantage; whereupon the Carthaginians, tacking about, 
flood off a little above the cafl of a dart. This gave him 
an opportunity of landing his troops at a place called 
the quarries, without any farther oppofition s. 

Agathocles, having landed his forces in the enemy's Socn , fter 
country, and fecured for the prefent his (hipping by a his i.ndine, 
breaft-work or parapet, offered a folemn facrifke to Ceres he bums bis 
V and"*- 

* Diod. Sic. & Juftin. ubifup. S.Jul. Frontinv ftrat. I. i. c. \z. 
ex. 9. 

Vol. XVII. L 
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and Proferpuia, the guardians of Sicily. After this he fum- 
moned a council of war, compofed of fuch. officers as were 
entirely at his devotion ; where, appearing in his royal robes, 
he acquainted them, that when they were fo clofely pur- 
fued by the Carthaginians, fre applied himfelf to the tw^ 
goddeffes, promifing, upon his arrival in Africa, to confe- 
crate all the veflels of the fquadron to them, by reducing 
them to fo many hurning lamps ; and that, fince they were 
now delivered from the enemy, his intention was to perform 
his vow by burning the whole fleet. He exhorted tfrcm 
to diftinguifh themfelves on the prefent occafion, declaring, 
that by the facrifices the gods promifed great fuccefs. He 
likewife obferved, that the only way to draw the enemy out: 
of Sicily was, to carry the war into their own country ; 
that the Carthaginians were foftened and enervated by eafb 
and luxury ; that the Africans under their fubje&ion, as 
well as the neighbouring ftates, being highjy incenfed at the 
Carthaginian inlolence, would join them on the firft news 
of their arrival ; that the cities of Africa were not fortified 
and built on mountains, as in Sicily, and therefore coukj 
not make any defence ; that the boldnefs only of their at*, 
tempt would quite difconcert the Carthaginians, who were 
altogether unprepared to repel an enemy at their own gates ; 
that no enterprize could redound more to their honour an4 
advantage, fince this would, if attended with fuccefs, make 
them matters of all the wealth of Carthage, and tranfmit 
ther names and fame to the lateft pofterity. In fine, he 
defired them not to be difmayed at the lofs of their fhips % 
fince the two goddeffes above-mentioned would hereafter 
return them a far greater number. Having uttered thefe 
words, a fervant brought him a torch, which he eagerly 
catching hold of, went on board his own fhip, and fet 
it on fire. All the officers did the like, and were chearfully 
followed by. the foldiers. As the flames mounted up, the 
trumpets founded from every quarter, and, after a joint 
prayer to the gods to grant the army a fafe return home, the 
whole more echoed with joyful fhouts and loud acclamati- 
ons. In mort, the foldiers fancied themfelves already mas- 
ters of Africa ; and not having been allowed time to reflect 
9n the propofal made them, the whole fleet was in a mo- 
ment confumed. This feems to hare been one of the 

molt 
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moft defperate aftions to be met with in hiftory h (K). J** 
The motives for this aftonifhing point of conduct were ^ 
various : Firft, Agathocles was defirous of putting his troops 
under a neceffity of conquering, which he imagined might 
be done by the deflruc-tion of his fleet, fince this would 
leave them no other refuge but victory. Secondly, he con- 
fidered, that he had not one good harbour in Africa, where 
his mips could lie with fafety ; wherefore, as the Carthagi- 
nians were mafters at fea, they would infallibly poflefs them- 
felves of all his (hipping, which was no ways in a condi- 
tion to cope with theirs. Thirdly, in cafe he had left as 
many troops as were neceflary to defend the fleet, he would 
have thereby fo weakened his army, which was at beft but 
inconfiderable, that he could not have ventured a batjle 
with the enemy, and of courfe would have rendered him- 
felf incapable of drawing any advantage from this unex- 
pected diverfion. Thefe, with other reafons, determined 
him to acT: in the manner above-mentioned, and exert that 
prodigious courage, neceflary to work up his troops to fuch 
an unparallelled refolution. As they had been hurried on 
by a blind and impetuous ardour, when they began to cool, 
things appeared in another light. They now confidered 
tnemfelves as in the midft of an enemy's country, feparated 
from their own by the vaft ocean, without the leaft hopes 
or means of efcaping. Upon this a fad and melancholy 
filence fucceeded that transport of joy, which but a mo- 
ment before had been fo general in the army *. 

But to diflipate all gloemy apprehenfions, Agathocles 
marched inftantly at the head of his troops againft a place 
in the territories of Carthage, called the Great City, lea- 
h 2 vmg 

k Diod. Sic. Juftin. Frontin. Polyten. & Orof. ubi fup. 
1 Diod. Sic. Juflin. &c. ubi fap, Vid. & Polyb. I. xxii. & 
Athen. deipnofoph. 1. iii. 

(K) This conduct of Agathocles, how wild and extravagant 
foever it may appear to us at this diftance of time, who are not 
fo well acquainted with the fprings and motives to it, nor the cir- 
cumftances of his and the Carthaginian affairs, was highly ap- 
proved of by Scipio, as we learn from Polybius. That great 
general looked upon Agathocles as a very able commander, and 
took hints from fome points offers conduct, which much facilitated 
*he cqnqueft of Carthage (7). 



(7) Polyb. 1. xv. Liv. 1. xxviiu n. 43. 
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He advances v j n g tnc foldiers here again no time for reflexion. The 
Ca^tht^e whole country, through which he patted, afforded the mod 
takes a place delicious and agreeable profpeft imaginable. On each fide 
called the wer g fp ac ious meadows covered with flocks of all kinds of 
^dg^cfthe cattle, country- houfes built with extraordinary magnificence, 
plunder of it delightful avenues planted with all forts of fruit-trees, char- 
to his fol- m i n g gardens of a prodigious extent, and kept with all 
diers ' pofuble care and elegance, &c. The whole tract was like- 
wife watered by beautiful ftreams, and full of towns ador- 
ned with ftately palaces belonging to the nobility of Car- 
thage, many of whom inhabited this particular province, 
As they had enjoyed a long peace, nothing but a face of 
plenty and abundance here appeared, and an immenfe quan- 
tity of wealth was amaffed in every part. This inchanting 
fcene raifed the drooping fpirits of the foldiery, who thought 
the poffemon of fo fine a country would make full amends 
for all the toils and fatigues that could be undergone. They 
advanced therefore with intrepidity to the Great City, which, 
after a feeble refinance, they took by ftorm. As Agatho- 
cles was defirous of infpiring his troops with frefh courage, 
he abandoned the plunder of the place, which was very 
cohfiderable, to them. That this was a town of importance, 
and called in the Punic language Samath, Sumeth, or Sa- 
matho, is in fome degree probable from Alexander Poly- 
hiftor, Stephanus, and others k . 
He likewife From hence the tyrant moved with his army to Tunis, 
takes Tunis, a city of eminence in the neighbourhood of Carthage, which 
and levels being intimidated by fo unexpected a vifit, furrendered on 
^' t s h ' e ^ v e e \he firft fummons. The troops would willingly have gar- 
mentioned rifoned both thefe places, and laid up in them the plunder 
city, with t h e y g 0t . but Agathoclcs would by no means liften 
the ground. ^ & mot i on- ft^ w j t j-, f ome ( ]jffi cu i t y 9 convinced 
them, that this was not confiftent with the plan he had 
laid down, nor at all expedient in their prefent circumftan- 
ccs. Being therefore determined, that his men mould have 
no place to retire to in cafe of any misfortune, that they 
might place all hopes of fafety in victory, he c'aufed both 
the cities lately reduced to be levelled with the ground, and 
encamped in the open fields K 



k Diod. Sic. & Juft. ubi fup. Alexand. Polyhifl. in Libyc. 1. iii. 
apud. Steph. de urb. & Bochart. Chan. 1. ii. c. 12. J Diod. Sic. 
t!bi fup. 
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In the mean time, the Carthaginians on board the galleys, The . 9* r " 
that came up with Agathocles, juft before he made his def-^^^y 
cent, expreffed great joy upon feeing the Sicilian mips all alarmed at 
on a blaze, imagining this to be the effect of fear. But they this motion4 
changed their note, when they obferved the enemy marching 
in good order up into the country, being then convinced, 
that a pufh was intended to be made at Carthage itfelf. 
Hereupon they immediately fpread a great number of hides 
upon the fore-caftles of their mips, which was with them a 
conftant figxial of fome impending public calamity. They 
alfo carried on board their own veffels the iron beaks be- v 
longing to the Sicilian (hips that had been deftroyed, and 
difpatched an exprefs to Carthage to give the fenate a par- 
ticular account of every thing that had happened. But the 
whole country was fo alarmed upon the firft appearance of 
the enemy's fquadron on the African coaft, that, before his 
arrival, the news of his Unexpected defcent had reached 
Carthage, and thrown the whole city into the utmoft ter- 
ror and confiifion. They all concluded, that their army 
before Syracufe had been defeated, and their fleet loft ; for 
that, in any other fituation of affairs, k was £oflible for 
Agathocles to leave Syracufe, and pafsover into Africa, they 
could not believe. The people haftened with trembling 
hearts'to the market-place, while the fenate affembled in a 
tumultuous manner to deliberate how they might fave the 
city, which the victorious enemy was with long marches 
advancing to befiege. They had no army in readinefs to 
make head againft the enemy ; and their imminent danger 
did not permit them to wait till forces were levied among 
their allies. Some therefore Were for fending embaffadors to 
Agathocles to propofe an accommodation, and at the fame 
time to difcover the pofture of the enemy ; others appre- 
hended it would be better to receive a more perfect intelli- 
gence of the true ftate of affairs, before any public ftep was 
taken ; and this opinion prevailed ™ . 

Whilst the city was in this ferment, the courier fe^^^j^T* 
by the Carthaginian admiral arrived, and informed the fenate preparations 
of the deftruction of the Sicilian fleet, and that Agathocles 10 give the 
was advancing with his army into the heart of their dominions. a 
However he gave them to underftand, that their troops intion. " Cep 
Sicily were all fafe and in good condition ; that they pufhed 
on the fiege of Syiacufc with the utmoft vigour j that the 
L 3 body 



Idem ibid. & Juftin.'ubi fup. 
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body of forces under Agathocles was not very confiderable * 
and that the advantage he had lately gained by fea was at- 
tended with no other confequence in his favour, than that 
it enabled him barely to land his troops. This pacified the 
minds of the people, fo that by degrees they recovered from 
the panic they were lately thrown into ; though the fenate 
feverely reprimanded the fea-officers for their negligence, in 
fuffering the enemy to make a defcent, when they were 
matters at fea. It was now refolved, that the citizens mould 
be armed \ and accordingly in a few days they had on foot 
an army of forty thoufand infantry, and a thoufand caval- 
ry,, with two thoufand armed chariots. They appointed 
Hanno and Bomilcar to command the forces, notwithftan- 
ding the grudges that had long fubfifted between their ref- 
pe&ive families, hoping that, laying afide all private animo- 
iities, they would jointly exert themfelves in the defence of 
their country, and not permit any family quarrels to in- 
terfere with the public welfare. In this, however, they 
were deceived ; for Bomilcar, having long thirfted after 
arbitrary power, paflionately wifhed for an opportunity of 
fubverting the republican form of government at Carthage ; 
which believing the poft above-mentioned would enable him 
to do, he readily accepted of it with that view only. As 
the Carthaginians frequently brought falfe aecufations againft 
their generals after the conclufion of a peace, and through 
envy put many of them moft unjuftly to death, 'tis not 
to be wondered at, that fometimes, in order to avoid fuch 
perfidious treatment, they either refigned their commimons, 
or attempted to introduce arbitrary power. Of this Bo- 
milcar was an inltance, as will more fully appear by- 
and-by n . 

In the mean time Agathocles committed great ravages, 
razing feveral caftles, and burning many villages on his 
Agathocles march, though his army did not coniift at moft of above 
commits ^ fourteen thoufand men. The Carthaginian generals, to find 
iiT Africaf 3 him other employ, immediately took the field, and advan- 
and prepares cing towards him with great celerity, at laft poffeffed them- 
ttaSha ^ ves °^ an eminence in fight of his camp, and drew up 
ginians, their forces in battle-array. Hanno commanded the right 

wing* 



B Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 
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wing, fupporfed by the (L) faered cohort ; Bomilcar the left, 
making his phalanx very deep, finee the nature of the place 
would not permit him to extend his wing farther in front ; 
and the cavalry and chariots were placed, as ufual, in the 
van. Agathocles, on the other hand, made a proper difpo- 
fkion of his forces, which were compofed of Syracufarw, 
Samnites, Etrirfcans, Celtes, arid Greek mercenaries. The 
right wing he committed to the conduct of his foh Archaga- 
thu» f the other at the head of the troops of the houfhold and 
a thoufand cuiraffiers, oppofite to the Carthaginian facred co- 
hort, he commanded femfelf ; and laftly, the flingers and 
archers* to the number of five hundred, were diftributed in 
both wings to the beft advantage. Finding feveral of his fol- 
diers unarmed, he obliged them to draw the covers and cafes 
of fhields over a quantity of rods collected for that purpofe, 
and to carry thofe before them, as if they had been real. By 
this ftratagem, though none of themoft refined, heimpofed 
upon; the enemy* who were at foirie diftance from him, and 
prevented the nakednefs of his troops from being expofed to 
their view 0 . 

AGATFfoctES was in ho frrrall conftermation, when he£" d b ^ a 
faw~ fo numerous an army ready to engage him. However, togxte?' 
he difiemWed his feary arid in order to encourage his 1 men, with BomU~ 
who were quite difpiritedj and under great apprehenfrons of " r s trea " 
the enemy's horfe and chariots, he let out feveraf owls, which tirely ov«r- 
X» q he throw 

them, 

• Iderh ibid. 

(L) Thefacred cohort cohfifted of the Tons of fenators, and 
the prime Mobility, whb feem to haVe had their tents placed neat 
that of the general. His aids-de-camris were taken out of this 
body, and the officers of it were his principal companions. The 
preciie number of this corps cannot be determined ; but from ♦ 
Appian we may conclude, that it confided of about four thoufand 
men. It was known to the Romans by the appellations facra Co- 
nors, ftipatores, prsetoriani, delecta cohors, and anfwered to the 
evocati and ablecti of that nation. In (hort, it was a body com- 
pofed of voluntiers of diftinclion, who might be looked upon as 
the general's guard and particular friends. Curtius intimates, that 
Amyntas had a guard of Macedonian youths fomething refembling 
thefe. For a further account of them, we muft refer our readers 
to the authors cited in the magin (8). 



(8) Diod. Sic. 1. xx, Appian. in Libyc. Q^Curt. 1. v. U 
Chrill, Hcndr. d? rep. Carthag. 1, ii. f:.m.i.c, 7. p. 424, 41$. 
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he had before prepared for that purpofe. Thefe flying about 
the camp, and lighting on the foldiers fhieldsj fo raifed their 
fpirits, that of their own accord they began to advance 
againft the enemy, not doubting, but by the affiftance of 
Minerva, to whom that bird was facred ? and therefore look- 
ed upon by the whole army as a good omen, they mould 
gain a complete victory. The firft charge was made by the 
enemy's chariots, and the cavalry intermixed with them ; 
but the body of Sicilian troops oppofed to them did not only 
withftand their efforts with incredible bravery, but pierced 
fome of them through with darts and arrows, and drove the 
reft back into the midft of their own foot. This naturally 
threw the foot into confulion, and occafioned the defeat of 
the horfe ; for thefe, .finding themfelves deprived of their 
chief fupport, were eafily broken, and never afterwards made 
the lean: attempt to rally. However, Hanno, with the facred 
cohort* which confifted of the flower of the troops, fuftahv 
ed a long time the fury of the enemy, and even put them 
into diforder ; but being overwhelmed with mowers of darts, 
and covered with wounds, he fell, fighting bravely to the 
laft. His death obliging the right wing to give ground, in- 
fpired Agathocles and his troops with fuch ardor, that they 
bore down all before them, though for fome time they were 
moft vigoroufly oppofed by the enemy. Bomilcar, under- 
ftanding that his collegue was flain, looked upon this as a fa- 
vourable opportunity put into his hands by the gods of pof- 
fefling himfclf of the fovereignty, to which he had long 
afpired. Tho' therefore it was in his power to have changed 
the face of things, yet being fenfible, that he could not ac- 
complifh the defign he had in view, if the army of Agatho-' 
cles were deftroyed, but might eafily put it in execution, if 
the enemy conquered, he refolved to retire with the forces 
under his command, not doubting, but he mould be able to 
* get the better of Agathocles whenever he pleafed. Accor- 
dingly acquainting his men with Hanno's death, he enjoined 
them to keep their ranks, and retire in good order to a neigh- 
bouring hill ; as the' only means to efcape the fury of the 
victorious enemy. As by the general's direction the retreat 
was fo precipitate, that it looked like a downright flight, the 
Africans in their rear imagined, that all the reft of the army 
were totally routed, and therefore immediately fell into dif- 
order ; which being obferved by Agathocles, he took advan- 
tage of this confufion, and purfued them fo clofe, that they 
Were obliged to take to their heels, as their companions be- 
fore 
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fore had done, whereby he gained a complete victory. The 
facred cohort, however, fought with great bravery, even 
after the death of Hanno, and courageoufly advanced over 
the dead bodies of their fellow-foldiers, till they faw thenv 
felves abandoned by the whole army, and in danger of being 
furrounded by the enemy. Then indeed they thought if 
proper to have fome regard to their own fafety, and therefore 
retiring in good order, gained an eminence, where they 
halted, and endeavoured to make head againft thofe who pur- 
fued them ; but not being fupported by Bomilcar, they were 
either cut off, or forced to fave themfelves by flight, after 
having diftinguifhed themfelves in a very eminent manner. 
That general, after the defeat of his army, retired to Car- 
thage, not having been purfued far by Agathocles, who re- 
turned back with great expedition to take pofieffion of the 
enemy's camp. This he allowed his foldiers to plunder for 
their further encouragement ; where, among other rich fpoils, 
they found many chariots of curious workmanmip, that car- 
ried twenty thoufand pairs of fetters and manacles, which ths 
enemy, had provided for the Sicilian prifoners, not doubting, 
but they fliould fill all the dungeons in Carthage with them. 
Of the Sicilians, according to Diodorus, not above two hun- 
dred were {lain, and about a thoufand Carthaginians, or, as 
others will have it, fix thoufand. Juftin makes the lofs to 
be pretty equal on both fides ; for he tells us, that two thou- 
fand Sicilians, and three thoufand Carthaginians, fell in this 
battle. As Bomilcar quitted the field of battle without fight- 
ing, and Agathocles did not long continue the purfuit, it is 
probable, that the {laughter was not very confiderable, and 
that both fides fuffered pretty much alike, efpecially fince the 
facred cohort behaved to the laft with fuch unparalielled re- 
folution. Juftin likewife differs from Diodorus in his account 
of the ftrength of the Carthaginian forces in this action ; for 
whereas the former will have that hoft to have been very nu- 
merous, the latter relates, thrft it confuted only of thirty 
thoufand men. Be this as it will, the Carthaginians received 
a notable defeat, when they thought themfelves in a manner 
certain of victory ; God, as our hiftorian here obferves, 
being pleafed, by this inftance, to let them know, that He 
is the fupreme difpoferand arbiter of events p. 



* Pkn? Sic, $c Juftin, ubi fuprs. 
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The Car- Though the Carthaginians had fuftained no very confi-s 
eSdf^ourto^ er ^ e ^ s m ^ e ^ engagement, they were extremely 
appeafe fome difheartened, believing, the gods fought againft them* They 
whom'the cou ^ no£ imagine it poffible for Agathocles, after his Whole 
Lagbe/ 7 army had been totally routed in Skity, and he reduced almoft 
they 'had to the neceffity of furrcndering his metropolis, to land in 
offended, Africa, in fpite of a powerful fleet y witkthe (battered remains 
of his broken troops, and afterwards defeat a numerous body 
of forces, without the interpofrtiion of fome fuperior being* 
Under the influence of this perfuafton, they made it thek 
firfl endeavour to appeafe the offended deities, particularly 
Hercules and Saturn, whom they coiifidered as the tutetef 
gods of their country. From the foundation of thek city* 
they had fent the tenth part of all their revenues annually to 
Tyre, as an offering to Hercules, the patron and protector 
both of Carthage and its mother city. This cuftorn for 
many ages had been religioufly obferved j but their revenues 
at laft growing immensely large, they not only had omitted 
to raife the tenths facred to Hercules in proportion, but even 
difcontinued their antient acknowlegraent to that deity. For 
this facrilegious avarice they now imagined the$»feive& 
nifhed ; and therefore, to expiate their guilt, they made? g 
public confeflion of their infmceiity, and fent the goldeft 
(brines of their other deities to Hercules at Tyre, having a 
notion, that fuch facred gifts would make a more effectual 
atonement. As for Saturn, in antient rimes it was? ufuai to 
facrifke children of the moll noble families- to him, as ha* 
been above obferved ; but for many years paft in thefe facri- 
fices they had fubftituted children of mean extraction, fecretly 
bought and bred up for that purpofe, in the room of thofe 
nobly born. This they now confidered as a departure from 
the religion of thoir forefathers, and a remarkable failure of 
paying this divinity the honour due to him, and confequently 
Were confcious of having given him juft caufe of offence. 
To expiate the guilt of fo horrid an impiety, a facrifice of 
two hundred children of the firft rank was made to the 
bloody god, and above three hundred other perfons, in a fenfe 
of their dreadful neglect, voluntarily offered themfelves as 
victims, to pacify, by the effufion of their blood, the wrath 
of this deity. Such were the fentinlents of the Carthaginians 
at this juncture, and fuch the method, they apprehended, 
would prove the moft effectual in reconciling the offended 
deities to them, whom they imagined the immediate authors 
of the bad fuccefs that attended their arms ; though it is pro- 
bable. 
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bable, that foon after, upon the difcovery of Bomilcar's per- 
fidious conduct, they admitted at leaft of the concurrence of 
an inferior caufe^ 

After thefe expiations, the Carthaginians thought it not 
improper Iikewife to make ufe of human means for their f rom Sicily, 
prefervation ; they therefore difpatched meflengers to Hamil- 
car in Sicily, with advice of what had happened in Africa, 
and exprefs orders to haften over to the relief of his country. 
When the meflengers arrived, Hamilcar commanded them 
not once to mention the victory of Agathocles ; but, on the 
contrary, to give out amongft the troops, that he had been 
entirely defeated, his forces all cut off, and his fleet deftroyed 
by the Carthaginians. The fenate of Carthage had fent to 
Hamilcar by the meflengers all the beaks of the Syracufan 
ihips, that this report might more eafily gain credit ; for it 
was by their orders that he had caufed it to Be propagated, 
Hamilcar therefore, in confequence of thefe orders, imme^ 
diately fent the perfons newly arrived from Carthage to Syra- 
cufe, to publifh this melancholy news there, and at the fame 
time* in confirmation of it, to produce the iron beaks of 
the ihips pretended to be taken from the enemy. This they 
did, fummoning the governor and citizens to deliver up the 
city, fince they could expect no fuccours, their army and 
fleet in Africa being utterly ruined. At firft this fad account 
was generally believed, and greatly affected the whole city $ 
but the leading men, to prevent all commotions, difmiffed • 
the meflengers without any anfwer, and foon after expelled 
eight thoufand of their citizens, who feemed difpofed to an 
infurre&ion. This threw every part of the city into the ut- 
moft confufion, the women running about the ftreets in a 
diftra&ed manner, and every houfe being filled with outcries 
and lamentations. Some bewailed the death of Agathocles 
and his fons ; others the lofs of their friends, who were fup- 
pofed to be cut off in Africa ; and great numbers their own 
hard fate, in being driven, with their wives and children, 
into the hands of the enemy. But Hamilcar entertained the 
exiles with great kindnefs ; and being informed by them of 
the deplorable condition the e<ty was in* he refolved to make 
a general aflault on ail quarters at once, Tho' he expected 
eafily to carry the place, as believing it to be almoft deftitute 

of 



* Polyb. p 944. Q^Curt 1. iv. c. z, 3. Precen. Feft. apud. 
•LaSfcant. divin, inltit. i. c, xxi. Diod. Sic. ubi fupra, &c. 
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of troops to defend it, yet he firft fent new deputies to An- 
tandrus the governor, promifing to fpare him and all thofe 
who fided with him, if he delivered the city up into hii 
hands. Hereupon a council of war was fummoned, at which 
all the principal officers were invited to affift ; when, after 
much debate, Antatidrus, being a man of a mean fpirit and 
Very unlike his brother, declared himfelf for a capitulation ; 
but Eurymnon the iEtolian, whom Agathocles had left to 
aflift his brother with his advice, prevailed upon him and the 
reft to hold out, till they had certain intelligence of the truth. 
Hamilcar, being apprifed of the refolution the garrifon had 
taken, prepared his battering-engines to play afrefti upon the 
walls, and made all the neceffarydifpofitions to ftorm the town 
without delay r . 

Who, upon Whilst matters remained in this fituation, a galley with 
^ s ' fie r3 g fes f thirty oars arrived in the harbour of Syracufe, whofe rowers 
Syrecufe, 0 crowned with garlands, and finging the Io Paean, made di- 
and fends a redly to the city. This veflel Agathocles caufed to be built 
offiveThou i mmecuate ty a ^ ter tne battle ; and having manned it with 
fand men to" f° me his belt rowers, under the conduct of his intimate friend 
Africa. Nearchus, difpatched it to Syracufe, to carry thither the 
agreeable news of his late victory. The Carthaginian guard- 
ftiips, difcovering it, gave it chace fo brifkly, that it narrow- 
ly efcaped falling into their hands ; which it mull infallibly 
have done, had not the Syracufans advanced to its relief, 
when it was within a dart's caft of the more. Hamilcar, 
obferving that the garrifon flocked down to the port on this 
occafion, and believing that he mould find the walls un- 
guarded, ordered his foldiers to rear up fcaling-ladders, and 
begin the intended aflault. The enemy having left the ram- 
parts quite expofed, the Carthaginians mounted them without 
being difcerned, and had almofl: pofferTed themfelves of an 
entire part lying between two towers, when 0 the patrol dis- 
covered them. Upon this a warm difpute enfued 5 but at laft 
the Carthaginians were repulfed with ccnfiderable lofs. Ha- 
milcar therefore, finding it in vain to continue the fiege, 
after fuch glad tidings had reftored life and refolution to the 
Syracufans, drew off his forces from before the place, and 
fent a detachment of five thoufand men to reinforce the troops 
in Africa 5 . 



Idem ibio - Hem ibid 
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Agathocles, after his vi&ory over the Carthaginians, AS^^ies 
finding no enemy to oppofe him, reduced many forts and*?^ 18 ^ 
caftles in the neighbourhood of Carthage. Many cities like- du ces moft 
w ife, either out of fear, or averfion to the Carthaginians,of the places 
joined him, by which his army being confiderably reinforced 5°^™^° 
he moved towards the maritime towns, having left a body ofterritory of 
troops to defend his fortified camp at Tunis. The firft place Carthage, 
he attacked was the New City ; which he carried fword in 
hand, but treated the inhabitants with great humanity. He 
then advanced to Adrumetum, and laid fiege to it. The 
Carthaginians, by degrees recovering from the confirmation 
they were thrown into by the late defeat, and being informed 
of the progrefs Agathocles made, as alfo of his being fup- 
ported by Elymas king of Libya, immediately affembled 
another army, and marched againft Tunis. After a flout 
refiftance, they made themfelves matters of the enemy's 
camp, and by their repeated attacks fo preffed the town, that 
it was foon reduced to great extremity. Agathocles, receiv- 
ing intelligence of the enemy's fuccefs, left the greateft part 
of his army to carry on the fiege of Adrumetum, and, with 
a fmall body of troops, privately pofted himfelf on the top 
of a mountain between Adrumetum and Tunis (M), from 
whence he could take a view both of his own camp and that 
of the Carthaginians. Here he ordered his foldiers in the 
night to make large fires, that the Carthaginians might think 
he was advancing at the head of a formidable army to the re- 
lief of Tunis ; and, on the other hand, the garrifon of 
Adrumetum might be induced to believe, that a ftrong rein- 
forcement was coming to his camp before that place. The 
ftratagem anfwered both thefe views s for the Carthaginians 
raifed the fiege of Tunis hereupon with fo much precipitation, 

that 

(M) The learned and ingenious Dr. Shawfuppofes mount Zow- 
aan, or Zag-wan, a confpicuous mountain in the inland part of 
the fummer circuit of the Tunifeens, to have been the place from 
whence Agathocles was entertained with a view both of the coun- 
try of the Adrumetines and Carthaginians. Solinus intimate? 
that the foot of this mountain was one of the limits of Africa Pro- 
pria ; which, in conjunction with the name, renders it fomething 
probable, that the Regio Zeugitana received its denomination 
from it (9). 

(9) Dr. Shaw's geograph. obfervat. relating to the kingdom of 
Tun. c. 3. p. 184, 185, Solia. c 27, Vide & Strab, I x 
p. 326, 
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that they left all their battering engines being them ; and the 
Adrumetines were fo intimidated, that they immediately ca- 
pitulated. Thapfus he afterwards took by ftorm, and reduced 
in that tracT: above two hundred cities and towns, partly by 
force, and partly by compofition. Juftin intimates, that he 
put a great number of people to the fword in this expedition ; 
but as the contrary feems to appear from Diodorus, we muft 
fufpend our belief of this particular. Perhaps the author 
above-mentioned took this article from Timaeus Siculus, who 
painted all the expeditions of Agathocles, and his whole life, 
in the blacked colours. Be that as it will, he made himfelf 
mailer of the whole territory of Carthage ; but hearing that 
Elymas, king of Libya, in violation of the late treaty, had 
declared againft him, he immediately entered Libya Superior, 
and in a great battle overthrew that prince, putting to the 
fword a good part of his troops, and the general that com- 
manded them. This blow obliged the Libyan monarch to 
recal the body of auxiliaries he had fent to aid the Cartha^ 
ginians, and enabled Agathocles to march againft that nation, 
who, he was acquainted, had formed the fiege of Tunis a 
fecond time. Advancing with great expedition, he at length 
encamped within two hundred ftadia of the enemy, and 
commanded his foldiers not to make any fires at all. This 
prevented the Carthaginians from having anyfufpicion of his 
approach \ fo that marching all night with wonderful celerity, 
he arrived by break of day in the neighbourhood of their 
camp ; where meeting with a body of their forces, that had 
been plundering and laying wafte the adjacent country, he 
charged them withfuch vigour, that two thoufand were kill- 
ed upon the fpot, many taken prifoners, and the reft difper- 
fed. The Carthaginians, being extremely mortified at this 
dhafter, and receiving advice, that Elymas had been obliged 
to recal the troops fent to their afliftance, without waiting for 
Agathocles, abandoned the fiege t , 
£ramikar It has been before obferved, that Hamilcar fent only a 
entirely de- detachment of five thoufand men to the relief of his dif- 
g^^^rrefied country : keeping therefore the main body of 
and his headhis forces together ; he ftill entertained hopes of obliging 
f-ntto A g a~^g atnoc i es to quit Africa, and return to the defence of 
Africa."* nis own dominions. He fpent fome time in making 
himfelf mafter of fuch cities as fided with the Syracufans; 
2nd after hav'.ng brought ail their allies under fubje&ion, 

returned 



* Diod >k. nbi fupra. 
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returned again to Syracufe, hoping tofurprife the city, by 
attacking it in the night. The Syracufans were, before 
the approach of the Carthaginian army, reduced to fome 
(freights j for Hamilcar had not only cut off all fupplies of 
provifions, that might have come to their relief by fea, but 
likewife deftroyed all the corn and fruits of the earth he 
could meet with in their territory, and had attempted to 
pofiefs himfelf of the caftle of Olympia or Olympieum, 
lying before the town. However, they were not dif- 
couraged, but took all the neceflkry meafures for a vigorous 
defence ; and fufpecting Hamilcar to have formed a defign 
of furprifing the city, they, by way of precaution ordered 
a body of three thoufand foot and four hundred horfe to take 
poft in Euryalus, the citadel of Epipola? (N). About 
midnight, Hamilcar advanced, at the head of a ftrong par^ 
ty, to begin the attack, and was fupported by Dinocrates, 
general of the horfe. His army was divided into two pha- 
lanxes, one formed of the Carthaginian forces, the other 
of the Greek mercenaries, which were followed by a con- 
fufed multitude, compofed of various nations (O), who 
attended the army for the fake of plunder. The paffes be- 
ing then rough and narrow, this unwieldy rabble for fome 
time found it impoflible to move forwards j and therefore 

the 

(N) Diodorus here makes a fine reflexion on the uncertainty of 
war, and infinuates, that neither valour nor conduft has the great- 
eft Ihare in bringing it to an happy conclufion. Agathoeles, one of 
the greateft captains of his age, at the head of a numerous army, 
was routed by Hamilcar at the battle of Himera ; and yet fooa 
after, this very victorious army, weakened only by an inconftdera^ 
hie detachment fent to Africa, and confining then of an hundred 
and twenty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe, was entirely de- 
feated by a fmajl party of the routed enemy, fupported only by 
the advantageous fituatipn of the poft they were ordered to de- 
fend (10), 

(O) Prom this paflage it appears probable, that the Cartha- 
ginian armies were attended by a numerous rabHfe in all remark- 
able expeditions. This will enable us to account for the prodi- 
gious carnage made of their troops when the enemy was victorious ; 
for fuch an undiunplined number of people rauft firft greatly con- 
tribute towards throwing the regular troops into confafion ; and 
then, not being able either to refill or efcape, be totally cut ofr. 
The Turks Jabour under the fame inconvenience at this day, 05 
at l«aft have done fo till of late. 



(10) Diod. Sic, inloc, citat, 
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the barbarians, of which it confifted, quarrelling for the 
way, came at laft to downright blows; which put the 
whole army into confufion. The Syracufans ported at Eu- 
ryalus, taking advantage of this, made a fally, and after 
having terribly galled the Carthaginians with their darts 
and arrows from the hill, attacked them in form. Hamil- 
car at firft received the enemy with great refolution, cry- 
ing out to the officers to do their duty, and endeavour to 
animate their troops to fuftain the (hock of the enemy ; but 
the Syracufans having feized upon the pafTes, and there not 
being room for fo numerous an army as Hamilcar's to act, 
great numbers of the Carthaginian foot were trod to death 
by their own horfe ; and the confufion they were at firft 
thrown into being heightened by the darknefs of the night, 
one part of their army engaged the other ; fo that the 
rout became general, and the (laughter dreadful. Hamil- 
car therefore, being deferted by all his army, which, be- 
fore the engagement, amounted to an hundred and twen- 
ty thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe, was taken pri- 
soner, and carried into Syracufe. Diodorus relates, that 
an harufpex, or footh-fayer, before the beginning of the 
action, predicted, that Hamilcar (hould fup the next night 
in Syracufe ; which though it proved true, yet the enter- 
tainment he there met with was not much to his fatisfaclion; 
for thofe, whofe parents and relations he had barbaroufly 
murdered, led him in chains about all the ftreets of the city, 
and, after having vented their rage on their miserable cap- 
tive by all forts of torments, (truck off his head, and fent 
it into Africa, a welcome prefent to Agathocles, who, ad- 
vancing to the enemy's camp, and (hewing them the head 
of their general, (truck them with fuch terror, that their 
commanders with the utmoft difficulty kept them from 
abandoning the camp, and returning to Carthage u . 
The Agri- The day after this defeat, the Carthaginians rallied their 
gentines (battered troops at fome diftance from Syracufe ; but hav- 
takefeveral . j q ^ • general, they could not agree amongft them- 

ffibecs from ,n o 1 & \ J . f " , °.. . 

theCartha. felves about the choice of his fuccellor : the exiles and 
gin'.ans and Q ree k mercenaries therefore pitched upon Dinocrates for 
Syracufans. commanc ] er) an( j the Carthaginians vetted with .the 
fupreme command of the national troops the Carthaginian 

officer 



" Diod. Sic. 1. xx. c. 1. Jufria. 1. xxii. c. 7, fub init. & Or©£ 
1. iv. c. 6. 
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officer who was next in dignity to the general. The Agri- 
gentines, finding the Carthaginians and Syracufans had ex- 
tremely weakened each other by this bloody war, and that 
the latter were in great diftrefs for want of provifions, 
judged this a favourable opportunity of feizing upon the 
fovercignty of the whole ifland themfelves ; and therefore 
fet on foot a confiderable army for that purpofe, appointing 
Xenodicus, one of their countrymen, general. This army 
was foon reinforced by a confiderable body of troops from 
the city of Gela, which Xenodicus had found means to 
engage in the Agrigentine intereft. He flrft made himfelf 
matter of Enna, and then marched to Herbefius (P), that 
was defended by a Carthaginian garrifon. Upon his arrival 
there, he immediately caufed it to be attacked. For fome 
time the garrifon made a vigorous defence ; but at laft the 
inhabitants declaring in favour of the befiegers, the town, 
after a brifk aclion/was taken ; on which occafion a great 

number 

(P) That the cities of Enna and Herbeffus were of Phoenician 
br Carthaginian extraction is apparent from the names themfelves. 
The former is undoubtedly a Greek corruption of Ennaam or 
Ennam, which, in Punic or Phoenician, imports the fountain of 
pleafure, or the pleafant fountain. The Greeks, having no words 
ending in M, frequently expunged that letter from Oriental pro- 
per names* in order to accommodate them to their own language, 
of which Maria, Gehenna, &c. are fumcient inftances (11). The 
authors referred to in the margin evince this etymon (12). The 
latter fignifies in Punic or Phoenician, the mountain of the cave, 
or the hollow mountain ; and that the town of Herbefius ftood 
upon fuch a mountain, appears from feveral authors (13). We 
muft not omit obferving, that the word begins with an H, fmce 
Pliny (14) enumerates the Herbetfenfes amongft the inhabitants of 
thofe cities, whofe names begin with that letter ; nor that, in con- 
firmation of what has been advanced, the place at this day is 
called Le Grotto, or the caverns. From Polyamus we may infer, 
that the Greeks fometimes pronounced only one of the words of 
which this town's name was compofed, viz, Befia, or Vefla, 
which greatly ftrengthens Bochart's conjecture (15). 

(11) Bochart. Chan. 1. I c. 28. (12) Ovid. faft. 1. iv. Diod. 
Sic. I. v. c.i. Cic. ad Ver. 4. Claud. 1. ii. (13) Bochart, 
ubi fupra. Vide & Polyb. 1. i. Diodor. Sic. ' 1. xx. Thucyd. 
1. iv. c. 6. &Strab. 1. vi. (14) Plin. 1. iii. c. 8. (15) Clu- 
ver. & Fazel. de reb. Sic, Vide & Bochart. ubi fup. ut kfolyxn. 
1. v. c. 1. ex. 4. 

Vol, XVII, M . * 
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number of Carthaginians were killed, and above five hun- 
dred taken pri Toners. In fine, the Agrigentines profecuted 
this war with fuch fuccefs, that in a (hort time they wreft- 
ed many places of note both out of the hands of Agatho- 
cles and the Carthaginians w . 
AaginiaL The Syracufiins, in the mean time^ being threatened with 
gain an ad- a famine, and underftanding, that fome veffels laden with 
vantage over corn werc coming to the enemy, fitted out twenty galleys 
fawbyfea" to intercept them. As the Carthaginians had entertained 
no fufpicion of fuch an attempt, the Syracufans found an 
opportunity of flipping by them, and for fome time purfued 
their courfe in queft of the tranfports above-mentioned. But 
the Carthaginians, being apprifed of what had happened, 
purfued them with thirty galleys ; and coming up with therri 
off of HybTa, immediately attacked them. At firft the 
Syracufans feemed to prepare themfelves for a warm engage- 
ment ; but being foon driven on {hore, they abandoned 
their {hips, and taking fhelter in the temple of Juno, en- 
deavoured there to defend them againft the Carthaginians. 
After a {harp difpute, the latter, by means of their grap^ 
pling-irons, carried ten of them off ; but the reft were 
drawn on {hore by the afliftance of the garrifon of Hybla, 
who, upon the firft news of the action, advanced to the 
relief of the Syracufans*. 
thtgiSni Agathocles, having forced the Carthaginians to raife 
greatly de- a fecond time the fiege of Tunis, and reduced all the places 
jefted atthefubjecl to them, prepared now to befiege Carthage itfelf ; 
Jhrirarmy, anc *' m or( ^ er tneret0 3 advanced with his army to a poft 
and death of within five miles of that capital. On the other hand, the 
their gene- Carthaginians, notwithstanding the great lofTes they had 
?aljinSlclIy, fuftained, in order to cover the city, encamped betwixt it 
and the enemy with a powerful army. This was the face 
of affairs, when Agathocles received advice of the defeat 
of the Carthaginian forces before Syracufe, and the head of 
Hamilcar their general, who being taken prifcner in the 
action, had been put to death in Syracufe, as above related, 
Upon receiving this agreeable news, Agathocles rode up to 
the enemy's camp, and {hewing them the head, gave them 
an account of the total deftruclion of their army in Sicily, 
This threw the whole army into the utmoft confternation, 
and filled every part of the camp with outcries and Emen- 
dations. The barbarians, according to the cuftom of the 

country,. 



* Dioi, Sic, ubi .On, c . 2. 
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country, proftrated themfelves before the head of their 
prince for Hamilcar at the time of his death, according to 
Diodorus, was one of the Carthaginian fuffetes. In (hort, 
they were fo dejected at the firft publication of this me- 
lancholy account, that, in all human probability, .Agatho- 
cles would foort have made himfelf mafter of Carthage, and 
put a glorious end to the war, had not an unexpected inci- 
dent happened, which had like to have proved fatal to the 
tyrant himfelf, and thrown the game once more into the 
hands of the Carthaginians ?. Amutin in 

Lyciscus, an officer of great bravery, being invited Agath ^" y 
by Agathocles to fupper, and heated with wine, reflected cks's camp, 
on the tyrant's conduct in the moft opprobrious terms, ut- 
tering at the fame time againft him the moft bitter impreca- 
tions. Agathocles, having a perfonal value for him, on ac- 
count of his merit, turned all his infolence and fcurrility 
into a jeft; but his fon Archagathus, highly refenting fuch 
infamous behaviour, did not fail to recriminate, and to his 
invectives not a few menaces were added* When the en- 
tertainment was over, and every one retired to his tent* 
Lycifcus charged Archagathus with inceft, he being fuf- 
pected of an illicit commerce with Alcia, his father's wife. 
This incenfed Archagathus to fury and madnefs j fo thatlo- 
fing all moderation, h<: fnatched a lance out of the hands of 
one of the guard, and immediately piercing Lycifcus with it, 
laid him dead at his feeti The friends of the deceafed, 
and many other foldiers$ enraged at the fact* rilled the 
whole camp by break of day with tumult and confufion. 
To thefe many officers, who were juftly obnoxious to the , 
tyrant's difpleafure for various crimes, thinking this a fair 
opportunity of delivering themfelves from all future appre- 
heniions of punifhment, joined in exciting the troops to a re- 
volt. The whole army was foon in motion, and determi- 
ned to take vengeance either of Archagathus or Agathocles, 
if he refufed to deliver up his fon into their han,ds. The 
troops therefore, electing new officers to command them, 
foon poffeflcd themfelves of the walls of Tunis, to which 
place the tyrant returned after the arrival of the laft exprefs, 
and furrounded him, and his fon, with their whole body of 
guards. The Carthaginians apprifed of what had happened, 
M 2 difpatched 



r Idem ibid. Vide & Chrift. Hendr. in Carthag. 1. & feft. u 
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difpatched meffengers to the Sicilian forces, promifing them 
larger pay, and ample rewards, if they would abandon the 
tyrant, and take on in their fervice. Hereupon Agatho- 
cles, feeing himfelf in the moft imminent danger, efpecial- 
ly as many of his officers hnd already clofed with the enemy's 
propofal, and judging it better to fall by the hands of his 
own foldiers, than to be put to an ignominious death by a 
cruel and infulting enemy, devefted himfelf of his royal 
robes, and, in the habit of a poor peafant, appeared in the 
midft of his troops. This ftrange fight fo confounded them, 
that there was a deep filence all over the camp ; which 
Agathocles taking advantage of, made a fpeech fuitable to 
the occafion, wherein he gave a particular detail of the moft 
memorable events of his paft life, and the great actions in 
which he had been- concerned, concluding, that he wasde* 
termined never to forfeit his honour for the fake of his life, 
and that therefore he was ready to put a period to his days 
immediately, if they, his fellow-foldiers, deemed this expe- 
dient for the public good. Upon this he drew his fword, 
as though his intention was to have killed himfelf upon the 
fpot ; but when in all appearance he was upon the point of 
thrufting it into his body, the army cried out aloud to him 
to forbear ; and defiring him to refume his purple robe, and 
other enfigns of royalty, in a mdment returned to their du- 
ty. This greatly difappointed the Carthaginians, who were 
in continual expectation of being joined by the moft con- 
fidcrabie part at leaft of the tyrant's army, not dreaming of 
what was really in agitation at that time in the Sicilian camp. 
Agathocles therefore furprifed a ftrong body of the enemy, 
who had ported themfelves clofe by his troops, that they 
might be at hand to join them, in cafe the propofal above- 
mentioned was liflened to; and having put them to the rout* 
forced them back to their camp with great {laughter. Thus 
Agathocles not only extricated himfelf out of a ftrange 
difficulty, in which his Ion's imprudence had involved him, 
but likewife defeated the enemy, when they looked upon his 
fituation as defperate. However, the ring-leaders of the 
mutiny, and two hundred others, who bore Archagathus a 
grudge, went over in a body to the Carthaginians z . 

But notwithstanding the tyrant's affairs took fo happy 
a turn at this critical juncture, when he feemed to be upon 
the very brink of dftru&ion, yet the effects of the late mu- 
tiny 



1 Diod. Sic. ubi fupra, 
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tiny might, in fome meafure, have been efleemed as fatal WWc h hid 
to him, fince it gave the Carthaginians an opportunity of J^jjf** 1 
recovering from the confirmation, into which the deplora- affairs, 
ble news of the total ruin of their army in Sicily, and the 
death of their general there, had thrown them. Could Aga- 
thocles have attacked the Carthaginian forces immediately 
upon his communication of this advice to them, he would, 
in all human probability, have eafily defeated them? and 
made himfelf matter of Carthage, had he dire£tly follow^ 
ed his blow, without any refinance ; but this unfortunate 
incident gave them time to (hake off their panic, and make 
fuch preparations for their defence, as, in concurrence with 
other unforefeen events, baffled all the tyrant's future efforts 
to reduce that city. In the mean time, he endeavoured to 
ftrengthen himfelf by alliances with the African princes, to 
whom he fent embaffadors, inviting them to join in the 
common caufe, and aflift him in overturning that imperi- 
ous republic, which, with fo much haughtinefs, lorded it 
over them. This, together with the fame of his victories, 
had fuch an effect upon the Numidians, that, immediately 
declaring in his favour, they renounced all allegiance to the 
Carthaginians a . 

The next year the people of Carthage, notwithstanding Adrawnbat* 
their deplorable circumftances, fent an army into Numidia, ^ e 
to reduce the revolters ; which, in conjunction with the anftheCar^ . 
( QJ Zuphons, a nation of that country, brought back thaginians. 
many of them to their duty. Agathocles being informed of 
this, and fearing to lofe the benefit of fo feafonable a diver- 
fion, left his fon Archagathus with part of his forces at Tu- 
nis, and with the reft, confifting of eight thoufand foot and 
M 3 " eight 

a Idem ibid. 

( QJ The Zuphons were a hord or canton of thofe Numidians, 
who either always perfifted in their fidelity to the Carthaginians, 
or were the firft who returned to their duty. It feems prob ible, 
that their capital city, if they had any, muft have been named 

• Zuphon, or Zupho, and fituate not far f. om the frontiers of Africa 
Propria. It is impoffible, however, to determine this fituation 
with any tolerable degree of precifion, efpecially as none of the 
antient writers, except Diodorus in this place, if our memory 
fails us not, have taken any notice of them. Cellarius, though,. 

f an accurate author, has patted them over in filence (16). 



(16) Diod. Sic. 1. xx. c. 2. 
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eight hundred horfe, all chofen men, together with fifty 
African carriages, for the fake of the greater expedition, ad- 
vanced to the relief of the Numidians. The Carthaginians, 
receiving advice of his approach, encamped upon an emi- 
nence on the oppofite bank of a deep, and feemingly im- 
paffable, river, in order to prevent a furprife ; from whence 
they detached a body of light Numidian horfe, to obftruct 
their march, and harafs them by continual alarms. To keep 
thefe in play, Agathocles fent out parties of his (lingers and 
archers, and with the main body of his army marched direct- 
ly towards the enemy's camp, where he found them drawn 
U P in battalia ready to receive him. Upon his flrft attempt- 
ln g to pals the river., he was charged by a body of the 
Carthaginians with great fury, and loft a confiderable num- 
ber of men ; but his troops, notwithftanding the great re- 
Mance they met with, at laft carried the oppofite bank, 
where they warmly attacked the enemy. Moft of the Car- 
thaginian troops were, after an obftinate fight, defeated, and 
driven into their camp ; but a body of Greek auxiliaries, 
under the command of Clinon, for a confiderable time fuftai- 
ned the mock of the whole Sicilian army, where they did 
great execution, though at laft they thought proper to re- 
tire. Agathocles, not judging it expedient to purfue fuch 
refolute fellows, fell upon the Carthaginian camp in two pla- 
ces at once, but, by reafon of its being ftrongly fortified^ 
was vigoroufly repulfed. Notwithftanding this, he continu- 
ed his efforts to force it, depending greatly upon his Nu- 
midian allies ; but thefe, during the heat of the engagement^ 
kept themfelves perfectly neuter, having an eye chiefly to 
the plunder of both camps. The action happening near 
that of the Carthaginians, they durfl: not move that way, 
and therefore advanced to the camp of Agathocles, which 
was at fome diftance, and defended but by a fmall guard. 
This thev plundered, after having put to the fword, or ta- 
ken prifoners, all that defended it 3 of which Agathocles 
being apprifed, he haftened thither, and recovered part of 
the fpoil. The Carthaginians, in the mean time, not only 
prcferved themfelves by this defection of the Numidians from 
Agathocles, but put their affairs in Numidia upon the an- 
tient footing b . 

Though the tyrant had been hitherto the favourite of 
fortune, yet finding himfelf unable to carry ^on the war 

a Ion $ 



*> Idem ibid, 
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alone, he endeavoured to gain Ophelias, one of Alexander's Agathodaa 
captains, then pofleflVd of Cyrenaica, over to his intereft. Jn ophenl" 
order to this, he fent Orthon^ a Syracufan, one of his inti- prince of the 
mate friends, as emhaffador to that prince. Ophelias had ^P ea ^ . 
at this time a considerable army on foot, and was forming rc ft t 
a project to enlarge his dominions. Agathocles therefore 
thought proper to flatter his ambition,, by promifing him 
the fovereignty of Africa, if, by his aiTiftance, he would 
enable him to fubdue the Carthaginians. He fuggefted, that 
could he get rid of fo troublefome a rival, he mould eafily 
reduce the whole ifland of Sicily, which would abundantly 
gratify his ambition 5 that had he more extenfive views, 
Italy was near at hand, where he could make farther con- 
quers ; that being feparated from Africa by a large fea, 
he had no intention to fettle there; and that his laft expedi- 
tion did not proceed from a motive of choice, but neceflity. 
Ophelias was entirely brought over by thefe fuggeftions, 
and, to fuccour his new ally the more effe&ually, fent to 
Athens for a body of troops. As he had married Eurydice, 
the daughter of Miltiades, who commanded the Greeks at 
the battle of Marathon, and was made free of the city, he 
obtained his requeft, the Athenians not doubting but they 
mould {hare with him and Agathocles all the wealth of the 
Carthaginians. The low condition to which that people, as 
well as the other ftates of Greece, were then reduced by 
civil dilTenfions, and the immediate profpecl they had of 
confiderable gain, made them exert themfelves on this occar 
fion with the greater alacrity c . * 

Oph ellas, having fmiftied his military preparations, And cutg 
found his army to confift of ten thoufand foot and fix hun- him off by 
dred horfe, all regular troops, befides an hundred chariots, treache, 7- 
and a body of ten thoufand men, attended by their wives 
and children , as though they had been going to plant a new 
M 4. colony, 

c Idem ibid, juftin. & Orof. ubi fup. 

* The battle of Marathon was fought in the 490th year before 
Chrift, Ophelias joined Agathocles the 320th year before Chrift : 
So that it feems improbable Ophelias could have married the 
daughter of Miltiades, who died foon after that battle. There 
feems to be fome miftake or overfight in the authors, their being 
no lefs than 1 79 years between the death jof Miltiades and this 
tsattle. 
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colony. At the head of thefe forces he continued his march 
towards Agathocles for eighteen days, and then encamped 
at Automolae (R), a city about three thoufand ftadia diftant 
from the capital of his dominions. .From thence he advan- 
ced through the Regio Syrtica, but found himfelf reduced 
to fuch extremities, that his army was in danger of perifh- 
ing, for want of water, bread, and other provifions. Befides, 
they were greatly annoyed by ferpents and wild beafts, with 
which that defolate region abounded. The ferpents made 
the greateft havock amongft the troops; for being of the: 
fame colour with the earth (S), and extremely venemous, 

many 



(R) This city feems to be the Automalax of Ptolemy, which, 
according to that author, was fortified, and undoubtedly a fron- 
tier town of Cyrenaica. Apollodorus and Strabo call it Automala, 
Diodorus here Automolae, and Stephanus Automalaca. It was 
fituate, according to Strabo, at the bottom of the greater Syrtis, 
now called the gulf of Seedra, at a fmall diftance from the Philae- 
norum arae, the Carthaginian frontier. None of the antients, 
except Diodorus, have told us how far it was from Cyrene, the 
capital of Cyrenaica. This laft author here gives us to under- 
Hand, that it ftocd on the borders of the Regio Syrtica, whicji 
agrees with the fite affigned it by Ptolemy and Strabo, and that it 
was three thoufand ftadia, or about three hundred and feventy- 
five miles from Cyrene ; which feems greatly to exceed the 
truth (17). 

(S) One remarkable circumftance may be obferved in the fhort 
description Diodorus here gives us of thefe ferpents, or rather of 
the mifchiefs arifing from ther.ee to Ophellas's army, viz. that 
they were fo exactly of the colour of that barren (18) foil, that 
the foldiers could not diftinguifli them from it. This certainly is 
a ftrong preemptive proof, that their whole fubftance muft in a 
manner have confilted of that foil, and confequcntly that they 
muft have fed entirely upon it. The argument will receive a 
fa 'her accdfion of ftrength from the nature of the region itfelf, 
wine. Diodorus feems to infmuate, was void of every other kind 
of iliftenance. Further, it may be remarked, that thefe ferpents 
vve;e of a moft malignant Ipecies of that animal ; fincc Diodorus 
( 1 q) nere intimates, that they were extremely venomous, and de- 
irroyed a v/att number of men ; wliich feems to point particularly 
a: the chenydrus, one of the moft noxious fpecies of ferpents, 

fubfifting, 

(17) Pio!. geogr, 1 iv. Strab. 1. xvih Diod. Sic. 1. xx. c. 2, 
Apollodor. apud S^eph. k Steph. Byzant. de urb, (18) Diod-. 
Sac, in loc. citat, (19) Idem ibid. 
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many of the foldiers trod upon them without feeing them, 
and were ftung to' death. At laft, after a very fatiguing 
march of two months, he approached Agathocles, and en- 
camped at a fmall djftance from him, to the great terror of 
the Carthaginians, who apprehended the moll fatal confe- 
rences from this junction. Agathocles at firft highly ca- 
reifed him, and advifed him to take all poilible care of hi§ 

troops, 



fubfifting, according to Nicander (20), upon dull, and found, if 
Cicero and iElian (2 1 ) may be credited, in vaft numbers in the 
deferts of Libya. Bochart has likewife proved by irrefragable 
(22) arguments, that the faraph, or, according to feveral authors, 
the ferpent in which the devil beguiled Eve, was of this particu- 
lar fpecies ; and that Arabia, as well as the adjacent countries, 
abounded with them (23) ; which is alfo evinced by Herodotus, 
Mela, Lucan, Solinus, and Ammianus Marcellinus, together with 
fcripture. Let all thefe particulars be admitted, and the literal 
fenfe of a palTage in the Mofaic hiftory, which has been hitherto, 
for the moll part, either allegorically taken, or not fully under- 
ftood, will be thereby rendered moft apparent and inconteftable, 
viz. (24) And the LORD GOD /aid unto the ferpent, Becaufe 
thou haft done this, thou art cur fed above all cattle, and above 
every beaft of the field : upon thy belly Jhalt thou go, and dust 

SHALT THOU EAT ALL THE DAYS OF THY LIFE. This (25) 

feems alfo to be confirmed in the ftrongeft manner by the prophets 
Ifaiah and Micah. To what has been faid, we may add, if any 
thing is requifite to be added to fo clear a point, that feveral forts 
of animals live upon dull, when they can meet with nothing elfe 
to eat, as we learn from (26) ^.riftotle, Bardefanes in Eufebius, 
and others ; and that though othep-ferpents feed upon filh, frogs, 
herbs, &c. the cherfydrus, or faraph, lives only in fuch' places as 
the deferts of Libya, Arabia, &c. where there is fcarce a polfibi- 
lity of finding any other food than dull; or fand to live upon (27). 

(20) Nicand/inTheriac v. 372. Vide &Talmudic. in tract, de 
fabbat.&Phil.c. 50. (21) Cic.de natur. deor 1. i. Jofeph. antiq. 
1. ii. c. 7. iElian. de animal. 1. ii. c. 38. fub fin. (22) Bochart. 
in hierozoic. part. polt. 1. iii. c. 13. p 422, 423. (23) Hero- 
dot. 1. ii. & 1. iii. c. 109. Mel. 1. iii. c. 9. Lucan. 1. vi. Solin. 
c. 32. Ammian. Marcel. 1. xxii. Num. c. 21. v. 6. Deut. c. 8. 
v. 5. (24) Gen. c. 3. ver. 4. Ifai. c. 65. v. 25. Mic. c. 7. 
v. 17. (25) Phil. c. 59. Plaut. inCafin. aft 1. Bardefau. 
apud Eufeb. de praep. evang, 1. vi. Plin. 1. x. Porta Cceli, fol. 
22. c. Cardan, de variet. 1. vii. c. 35. (26) AriftoL 

de animal. 1. viii. c. 5. Pifid. in hexaem. k Bochart. in hie- 
rozoic. part. prim. 1. i. c. 4. p. 27. (27) Bochart. hierozoic. 
part. poft. 1, iii, c. 1 3. p. 422, 423 . 
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troops, that had undergone fo many fatigues (T) ; but ma- 
king no fcruple to commit the moft enormous crimes, in 
ordiT to promote his own intereft, he refolved upon his de- 
duction. Qbferving therefore, that one day the greateft 
part of Ophellas's (U) troops were gone out to forage, he 
thought a proper opportunity now offered of putting his 
defign in execution. Accordingly he drew up his forces in 
order of battle, and acquainted them, that Ophelias was 
guilty of the blacked perfidy, fince under the pretext of 
affifting him as an ally, he hac} formed a fcheme to deliver 

(X) him 

(T) Diodorus (28) relates, that upon Ophellas's approaching 
the Re2io Syrt ca, he came to a double ridge of mountains, with 
a va'ley betwixt them, in which was a cave, wherein queen Lamia, 
a lady celebrated for her beauty, formerly had her refidence. It 
33 pretended, that this lady, being bereaved of all her children, 
out of an invidious and vindictive principle, caufed all thofe of her 
fubje&s to be deftroyed. This gave all the neighbouring Africans 
fuch a frightful idea of her, that they made ufe of her name as a 
bugbear to frighten their children with. Being extremely addicted 
to drunkennefs, according to our author, fhe never made an en- 
quiry into any of her fubjedts conduct, but permitted them all to 
do what they pleafed. For this reafon me was feigned to be blind, 
and for her cruelty above-mentioned had the face of a monfter 
affigned her. That lhe was an African (29), Euripides likewife 
alferts j we may therefore take further notice of her, when we 
come to treat of the proper African nations. 

(U) According to Diodorus, Polyaenus, Theophraftus, and 
Others, this prince's name was Ophelas, or Ophelias ; but Juftin 
ca ls him Apheilas, and others Opheltas. With thefe laft Tana- 
quil Faber agn es, though the reafon he alTigns for this agreement 
feems to us nut to have -.-ny great force in it, viz. becauie Ophel- 
tas is a La;edsemo( ian name, and consequently more likely than 
Ophelias to be ths name of a Cyrenean, fince the Cyreneans 
were a colony of the Lacedcemonians. Now, this fuppofes 
Ophelias to have beer, a Cyrenean, and that Opheltas was a pro- 
per name peculiar to the Lacedaemonians ; neither of which fup- 
pofitions can be proved, but are both improbable ; fmce the La- 
cedaemonians had few, if any, names, that we know of, peculiar 
to themfelves and Ophelias was one of Alexander's captains, 
and therefore undoubtedly a native of Greece (30), probably of 
Macedon. 

(28) Diod. Sic. in loc. citat. (29) Eurip. apud Diod, 
Sic. ibid. (30) Plut. in Demet. Paufan. in Corinth. Theo- 
phraft. de plant. 1. iv. c. 4. Polyaen. ftrat. 1. iii. c. 3. ex. 4. 
Juftin. 1, xx. c. 7, Vide etiam Bongarfiom, k Tan. Fab. in 
JulHn. loc. citat. 
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(X) him up to the enemy. Incenfed at this, the army fell 
with great ardor upon Ophelias, who, being at that juncture 
too weak to oppofe them, was killed upon the fpot ; upon 
which Agathocles, by fair words and large promifcs, prevai- 
led upon the Cyreneans, now deftitute of a leader, to ferve 
under him, and be entirely at his devotion. Polyaenus re- 
late! this event in a different manner from piodorus ; for 
he tells us, that Agathocles, being informed, that Ophelias 
was addicted to an unnatural fpecies of luft, decoyed him 
by means of his fon Heraclides, who yet preferved himfelf 
inviolate, and put both him, and the greateft part of his ar- 
my to the fword 

Whilst thefe things were tranfacling, a great revolu Agrezt re- 
tion had like to have happened at Carthage : Bomilcar, then volution like 
Poffeffed of the firft employment in the ftate, thought this.^^P* 
a favourable juncture to obtain the fovereignty of that ci- Carthage, 
ty, to which he had long afpired. In order to facilitate 
the execution of this his darling defign, he had fent away alt 
the moft eminent citizens, from whom he apprehended any 
obftru£tion, to ferve in the Numidian expedition. At the 
head therefore of five hundred of his aflbciates, fupported 
by a body of a thoufand mercenaries, he advanced from. 
Neapolis to. Carthage, and entered the city without oppofi- 
tion. As many citizens as he met with, he cut off, without 
regard to fex or age ; which ftruck the whole city with: 
incredible terror, every one imagining, that the town was 

betrayed 

d Diod. Sic. Juftin. Sc Orof. ubi fup. Polyaen. ftrat. I. v. c. 3. 
ex. 4. Vide & Theophraft de plan. 1. iv. c. 4. Plut. in Demet. 
& Paufan. in Corinth. 

(X) Juftin relates, that Agathocles endeavoured to ingratiate 
himfelf with Ophelias, who frequently fupped with him, by the 
moft fawning addrefs, and the loweft adulation ; that Ophelias- 
adopted the Syracufan tyrant's fon ; and that this Cyrenean prince 
was cut off by treachery, not having taken the precaution tot 
guard himfelf againft a furprize. The fame author likewife in- 
forms us, that, after this bafe and infamous a&ion, Agathocles 
cajoled the Cyrenean army into his fervice, and overthrew the 
Carthaginians in a pitched battle, with incredible (laughter, though, 
at the fame time he himfelf fuftained a very confiderable lofs. 
This laft article, however, not agreeing fo well with Diodorus a 
will hardly engage our aflent to the truth of it (31). 



(31) Conf. Juftin. ubi fup. cum Diod, Sic. l«xx, c. z x r 
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betrayed to the enemy. Dividing his forces into five bodies, 
he made five different attacks, carrying every thing before 
him, till at laft his troops all met in the forum. However, 
when it was known that Bomilcar had been the occafion of 
this difturbance, and had moreover caufed himfelf to be 
proclaimed king of Carthage, the young men took up arms 
to repil the tyrant, and, from the tops of the houfes, dif- 
chargad whole vollies of darts and ftones upon the heads of 
his f;Uiers. The traitor, finding himfelf not able to car- 
ry the city, forced his way through the defiles, and retired 
to Nvup-jlis; but being clofely purfued by the Carthaginians, 
wh > by this time had aflembled a fufficient force, he retired 
with his troops to an eminence, there intending to make a 
vigorous defence, and fell his life at as dear a rate as pofli- 
bio. To fpare the blood of the citizens, a general amnefty 
was proclaimed for all who would lay down their arms. 
The rebels furrendered upon this proclamation, and all en- 
joyed the benefit of it, except Bomilcar their chief ; but he, 
notwithstanding the general indemnity promised on oath, was 
• condemned to die, and fixed to a crofs in the middle of the 
forum, where he fuffered the moft exquifite torments. From 
the crofs as from the roftra, he harangued the people, re- 
proaching them for their injuftice, their ingratitude, and 
perfidy, which he demonftrated in an hiftorical deduction of 
many illuftrious generals, whofe fervices they had rewar- 
ded with an ignominious death. Having thus infulted both 
his tortures and the authors of them, he expired, by his 
death delivering the Carthaginians from the moft dangerous 
dom..fiic enemy their ftate had ever produced c . 

It is worthy obfervation, that Agathocles caufed Ophel- 
ias to be murdered, and Bomilcar made the laft flagrant 
arempt upjn the liberties of his country, at the fame 
inftant of time, though neither of them was privy to the 
other's defign. Had Agathocles been apprifed of Bomilcar's 
amotion, or of the diforder and confufion then in the town 
of Carthage, he might eafi.'y have made himfelf mafter of 
it; for if the later could have been fupported by the former 
in th; critical moment, he would undoubtedly have joined 
him, in order to avoid falling a victim to the fury of his 
enraged fdlow-citizens. On the other hand, had the Car- 
thaginians entertained any fufpicion of Ophellas's impending 
danger, by joining him, or at leaft fending him a ftrong 

rein^ 



c Diod, Sic. & Jultin. ubi fup. 
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reinforcement, they might, without much difficulty, have 
overthrown Agathocles, as in fome meafure appeared from 
the future courfe of this war \ but the generals on both fides 
being chieHy intent on gratifying their own ambition, which 
they at that time imagined incompatible with the public 
welfare, their armies were content not to obferve one ano- 
ther's motions, and by this means undefignedly contributed 
to each other's prefervation. 

Agathocles, now finding himfelf at the head of a Agathocles 
numerous army, in imitation of Alexander's captains, whbaffumesthe 
took upon them the dignity of crowned heads, affirmed tit1e °f kin $ 
the title of king of Africa, intending foon to complete his and\S 
conquefts in that country, by the reduction of Carthage, ut.ca by 
However, for the prefent, his arms received a confiderable ftorm * 
diverfion from the Uticansj which prevented him from put- 
ting his defign in execution. Having received intelligence 
of their revolt, he advanced with fuch expedition to their 
city, that he furprifed three hundred of them in the adja- 
cent fields, and made them all prifoners. Thefe he placed 
alive in a warlike engine, which he brought to the walls 
of the town, and expofed them in fuch a manner to the 
darts and arrows of the befieged, that they could not repel 
his afiaults, without deftroying their own citizens, among 
whom were fome of the prime nobility. He then fummo- 
ned the garrifon to furrender, imagining they would be in- 
duced to this by the light of their friends and relations ; but 
finding (hey valued their liberty more than thefe, he began 
the fiege, and difcharged fuch vollies of ftones and miflive 
weapons from the engine abovementioned, that the befieged 
were thrown into a great confirmation. At firft they re- 
fufed to defend themfelves for fear of deftroying their coun- 
trymen ; but finding the enemy to pufh on the fiege with 
incredible fury, and that without a vigorous refiftance they 
mult foon fall into their hands, they betook themfelves to 
their arms, and in feveral alTaults bravely repulfed therm 
At laft Agathocles fummonin^ all his courage, made a ge- 
neral anault upon the weakeft part of the Wall, and carried 
it ; notwithstanding which the Uticans for fome time kept 
their pofts ; but the tyrant's whole army forcing itfelf like 
a torrent into the town, and foon driving them, partly into 
the temples, and partly into their own houfes, they were all 
either put tq the fword or taken prifoners f . 

The 

[ Piod, Sic. ubi fup. 
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Asiikewife The tyrant^ having hanged all the prifoncrs, plundered 
%tas Diar " town ' anc * a Efficient garrifon in it, marched with 
his army to Hippouacra, or Hippo Diarrhytus, the Bizerta 
of the moderns, a place naturally fortified by the lake upon 
which it flood. Before he could reduce this city, he was 
obliged to engage the inhabitants upon the water with his 
galleys ; but having defeated them on that element, and 
followed his attacks clofelv for fome days, he at laft took it 
by ftorm. Mcft of the people bordering upon the fea- 
coafts, and even thofe inhabiting the inland part of the 
country, after this fubmitted to him. The Numidians he 
found himfelf not able to fubdue i however, many of their 
hords or cantons thought proper to conclude a treaty of 
peace with him 

Xenodochus In the mean time, Xenodochus, general of the Agrigen- 
ckreated by tines, having reftored many of the cities in Sicily to the full 
andTep- US enjoyment of their rights and privileges, the fubjecls both 
tines. of the Carthaginians and Syracufans entertained hopes of a 
revolution throughout the ifland in favour of liberty. Ann 
mated by thefe hopes, great numbers of them took up arms, 
and entered into an aflbclation, in order to extirpate tyran- 
ny. Agathocles, receiving advice of this from Demophi- 
lus and Leptines, the commanders of his troops in Sicily* 
was (YJ greatly alarmed* and therefore refolved to return 
home j which, he thought, he might fafely do for a while, 

as 

s Idem ibid. 

(Y) Juftin affirms, that not Xenodochus, but the Carthaginians^ 
Obliged Agathocles to return to Sicily ; and that the latter, after 
the death of Hamilcar, the fon of Gifco above-mentioned, fent 
another army to that illand ; nay, he farther feems to hint, that 
they had laid fiege to his metropolis, before Agathocles's arrival 
there ; and that this was the immediate caufe of the tyrant's 
abandoning Africa in fo precipitate a manner. But as this frag- 
ment of hiitory is not taken the leaft notice of by Diodorus, and 
even incorfiftent with wnat Juilin had himfelf before related, we 
are not difpofed to give over-rr.uch credit to it (32). 

The fame author likewife tells os, that Agathocles, after his 
arrival in Sicily, expelled the Carthaginians from thence, and 
made himfelf mailer of the w.nole ifland. But as this dire&ly 
contradicts Diodcrus Siculus, we have not thought proper to infers 
it in the body of the hiitory (33). 



(32) Juilin. 1. xxii. c. 8, fub ink. (33) Conf. Juft. ubifup. 
cum Diod.Sic. L xx, c, 3, 3. 
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as his affairs on the continent were in a very flouriftiing con- 
dition. Having therefore built fome open veffels* with Agathocles 
fifty oars a-piece, and put two thoufand men on board, he^J^ ° 
fet fail for Sicily, leaving his fon Archagathus governor of 
the conquefts in Africa, and commander in chief of the 
forces there. Upon his arrival at Sellnus, he found, that 
Demophilus and Leptines had not only affembled a power- 
ful army, but likewife defeated Xenodochus in a pitched 
battle, and forced him to fly to Agrigentum, with the lofs 
of fifteen hundred men. After this victory, Agathocles 
advanced to Therma, a city poffefled by a Carthaginian 
garrifon ; which immediately Submitted to him. Cepha- 
lcedium, Heraclea, and other places, that had regained 
their liberty, he likewife reduced ; but could not make 
himfelf matter of thejprincipal cities belonging to the Car- 
thaginiars b . ^ 

Arch ag athus, after his father's departure, greatly meeww^th* 
extended the conquefts in Africa. He fent Eumachus, at great fuccefs 
the head of a large detachment, to invade fome of the in Afric *« 
neighbouring provinces, whilft he himfelf, with the grofs 
of his army* obferved the motions of the Carthaginians. 
Eumachus, falling into Numidia, firft took the great city 
of Tocas, and conquered feveral of the Numidian cantons, 
that would not come into a ftate of amity with Agathocles. 
Afterwards he laid fiege to Phellina, and carried it ; which 
was attended with the fubmiffion of the Afphodelodians, a 
nation, according to Diodorus, as black as the Ethiopians* 
From hence he marched to Mafchala, a city of great im- 
portance, built by the Greeks in their return from Troy* 
and inhabited by their pofterity for feveral fucceeding ages, 
which opened its gates to him. Then he moved to Hip- 
pouacra, which, fince its furrender to Agathocles, had 
revolted to the enemy, and made himfelf mafter of it. 
Laftly, he poffefled himfelf of Acris (Z)> a free city, of 

great 

h Idem ibid. & Juftin. ubi fup. c. 8. 

(Z) Neither the city of Trocas, nor thofe of Phellina, Maf- 
chala, Acris, nor yet the nation of the Afphodelodians, though, 
according to our author, a very remarkable people, have been 
mentioned by Cellarius, whofe work is yet held in the higheft re> 
pute. They all feem to have had their fituation in that part of 
Numidia contiguous to Africa Propria, and not far from Hippo 
Diarryhtus. It i$ probable thofe auxiliary troops taken prifoners 

by 
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great opulence, which he gave up to the foldiers to be plun- 
dered, and fold the inhabitants for flaves ; after which he 
returned to the camp, loaden with the immenfe booty he 
had got in this fuccefsfui expedition 1 . 
His general Elated with fuch a run of good fortune, Eumachus 
Eumachus refolved next to penetrate into the more remote parts of 
fn^th' 63 Africa on the fide of Numidia ; in order to which, having 
more remote traverfed the countries invaded laft, and continuing his 
parts of A- ma rch, he arrived at a city called Miltine, and, at the flrft 
Is'foon obli- attem P t ? forced his way into it. But notwithftanding this 
g d to retire flrft inftance of fuccefs, the barbarians, immediately col- 
v;th preci- Je&ing their whole force, attacked him in the ftreets with 
juration. ^ f obliged him to retire out of the town 

in great conrufion, after he had loft a vaft number of men. 
From hence he advanced to an high mountain, above two 
hundred ftadia over, full of wild cat^ but deftitute of all 
kinds of birds, cn account of the rapacioufnefs of thefe 
animals. Having palled this mountain with great difficulty, 
he came to three cities, called in the Greek language Pi- 
thecufae, from the apes (A), with which all the adjacent 

country 



* Diod. Sic. ubifup. c. 3. Juftin. 1. x xii. 

by Gelon in his engagement with the Carthaginians, which Fron- 
tinus calls Nigerrimi, were of this nation, the Melanogaetuli, and 
even of the Nigrkae themfelves ; for that they all were;not only 
known to, but likewife had an intercourfe with, the Cartha- 
ginians, cannot well be doubted. As not only the cities above- 
mentioned, but a vaft number of others, taken notice of by He- 
rodotus, Diodorus, Paufanias, Appian, &c. have been omitted 
by Cellarius, it were to be wifhed fome learned man would give 
us a new edition of that author, which he might eafily do, with 
very large additions (34). 

(A) Diodorus (tells us, that the inhabitants of this tracl had cu- 
ftoms far different from thofe of the Greeks ; that the apes here 
mentioned were very familiar with them, had admimon into their 
hoafes, and received divine honours from them, in the fame man- 
ner that dogs did from the Egyptians. He adds, that when thefe 
creatures were hungry, they took meat out of the cellars, batte- 
ries, &c. without any difturbance ; that parents named their chil- 
dren after them, as the Greeks did after the gods j that whoever 

killed 



(34) Diod. Sic. ia log, cittt. C. 3. S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. 1. i< 
c, u.ez. 18. 
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country abounded. One of thefe he took by aiTaulr, and 
levelled it with the ground ; which fo terrified the other 
two, that they immediately furrendered ; but receiving in- 
telligence, that all the neighbouring nations were marching 
in a formidable body to give him battle* he abandoned his 
conquefts, and retreated with the utmoft precipitation to- 
wards the fea-coafts k ; 

Hitherto Archagathus had been the favourite of fo'-^^jj" 
tune ; but this laft unhappy expedition of Eumaehus oeca- c h ag s a ° hus r " 
fioned a very confiderable alteration in the face of affairs, and the Car- 
The Carthaginians, being informed of that general's iU^S"""*. 
fuccefs, took courage* and refolved to exert themfelves in 
an extraordinary manner to recover their former loffeSi In 
order to this, they divided their forces into three bodies : 
one of thefe they fent to the fea-coafts, to keep the towns 
there in awe ; another they difpatched into the Mediter- 
ranean parts, to prefet ve the inhabitants there in their alle- 
giance ; and the laft body they ordered to the Upper Africa, 
to fupport their confederates in that country. They had 
other motives likewife for this conduct : by fending fuch a 
number of mouths out of the city, they fuppofed they 
fhould, in fome meafure* reftore plenty to the citizens,- 
who began to be in want of provifions : the city was fo 
ftrongly fortified, and lay fo near the fea, that it was in no 
danger of being taken by force } and therefore all fuperflu- 

ous 

k Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 

killed one cf them, was fure to fuffer death, as a notorious atheift ; 
and that for this reafon, when any perfon behaved himfelf amongft 
them with unufual haughtinefs and mfolence, it was a proverbial 
expreffion, Thou haft drunk the blood of an ape. This proverb 
Erafmus applies to thofe who die a violent .death. Two things 
may be inferred from Diodorus's relation : firft, that the Africans 
gave thefe apes names, probably terms of honour and diitindtion, 
fuch as the Egyptians and other nations conferred upon their gods ; 
and fecondly, that the Greeks applied the names of their gods to 
themfelves, particularly, as there is reafon to believe, to their 
kings and heroes, as the AlTyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, &c. 
did. We (hall treat more amply of this people, and their cu- 
ftoms, in a proper place (35). 

(35) Diod. Sic. ubi fup. Erafm in adag. p. 492, 
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ous hands were rather troublefome than ufeful : by fending 
a powerful army to the relief of their allies, they believed 
they ftiould not only confirm them in their fidelity, and 
prevent their joining the enemy, but likewife encourage 
the neighbouring neutral princes to declare in their favour 5 
arid laftly, they had reafon to imagine, that, by fuch a va- 
rious diverfion, they mould draw the enemy's forces at a 
greater diftariee from the city, and confequently give them- 
felves a little time to breath. They were not deceived in 
their views; for upon the departure of thirty thoufand fol- 
diers but of the city, provifions returned to their former 
price ; their confederates abandoned the fide which through 
compulfion they had been obliged to take ; and the ene- 
my were forced to draw their troops off from the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthage. Archagathus, being apprifed of 
the motions of the Carthaginians, divided his forces like- 
wife into three bodies : one of which he fent to obferve the 
Carthaginian troops on the fea-coafts, with orders after- 
wards to advance into the Upper Africa ; another, under 
the command of rEfchrion, one of hk generals, he pofted 
at a proper diftance in the heart of the country, t6 have an 
eye both upon the enemy there and the barbarous nations 5 
and with the laft, which he led in ptrfon, he kept nearer 
Carthage, preferving a communication with the other two, 
in order to fend them fuccours, or recal them, as the exi- 
gency of affairs mould require. Things being in this fitua- 
tion, Archagathus kept himfelf quiet in his camp, well 
pleafed with the difpfcfition he had made, and with great 
impatience expecting the event 1 . 
TheSyracu* The Carthaginian troops fent into the heart of the coun- 
byfa ■ CM-* tr 7 ^' cre commanded by Hanno, a general of great expe- 
tbagimans. rience, who, being informed of ^Efchrion's approach that 
way, laid an ambufcade for him, into which being drawn, 
he was cut off himfelf, with four thoufand foot and two 
hundred horfe. The reft were either taken prifoners, or 
fled to Archagathus, who lay encamped above five hundred 
ftadia from the place where this action happened. Himil- 
co, who commanded the Carthaginian forces in the Upper 
Africa, having advice of Eumachus's march, immediately 
put himfelf in motion, and at laft took poft in a town near 
that general's camp, with a refolution to engage him. The 

Greeks, 



Idem ibid. 
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Greeks, tho' much incommoded by the fpoils taken out of 
feveral cities, which they carried with them, drew up their 
army in battalia, and prepared to attack the enemy. Hi- 
milco left part of his army in the town, with orders to fahy 
out upon the Greeks as foon as they faw them purfue him* 
Advancing then at the head of his other forces, he fell upon 
them with great fury : but foon after his men betook them- 
felves to a precipitate flight, as tho' they were in the utmoft 
conflernation. Eumachus, puffed up with this fuppofed 
advantage, permitted his troops to purfue them with fo 
much eagernefs, that they fell into ddforder j which being 
obferved by the forces in the place, they ruflaed out in an 
in (rant upon them, and at the fame time the other body 
facing about, the Greeks were fo difheartened* that .they 
endeavoured to retire to their camp j but finding their re- 
treat cut off by the body that ifFued out of the town, they 
Sed to a neighbouring eminence. Here being furrounded 
by the Carthaginians, and in great Want of water, they 
were almoft totally deftroyed ; for of eight thoufand foot 
only thirty, and of eight hundred node only forty, had the 
good fortune to efcape, the reft either periflaing of thirlSt, 
or being put to the fword" 1 . 

Arch agaTHus, receiving the melancholy advice of^athocles^ 
thefe two defeats, and being rejoined by the remains of 2^"^" 
^Efchrion's army, ordered the detachments, he had fent news, leaves 
outtoharafs the enemy, to return with all fpeed to the SlCily * 
camp. This was a very neceflary precaution ; for after the 
defeat of Euraachus> Himilco moved with great expedition 
towards Archagathus, blocking Up the paffes, and fecuring 
the country, all ajpng as he advanced, from the enemy's 
incurfions ; fo that had not the above-mentioned detach- 
ments retired in time, purfuant to the order received, they 
muft undoubtedly have been all cut to pieces. Himilco 
therefore cutting off all communication betwixt the Syra- 
cufan army and the fruitful country of Africa on one tide* 
and Atarbas, another Carthaginian commander, who lay 
encamped within forty ftadia of Tunis, preventing any fup- 
plies coming to them by fea on the other, the Gteeks in a 
fliort time were reduced to the laft extremity for want of 
provifions. Many of their confederates, being (truck with 
terror at fo difmal a profpe£t, deferted them and went over 
to the enemvj who now henmed them in on all fides, and 
N 2 ftemed 
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fcemed ready to fwallow them up every moment. Whilft 
things remained in this melancholy fituation, Agathocles 
received an exprefs from Archagathus, acquainting him 
with the great lofles he had fuftained, and the extreme 
fcarcity of provilions the troops laboured under* Upon 
which Agathocles, leaving the management of the war 
in Sicily to Leptines, by a ftratagem got eighteen fail of 
Etrufcan mips, that came to his afliftanee, out of the 
harbour of Syracufe j and then engaging the Carthaginian 
fquadron lying off of that harbour, took five of their mips 
and made all the men therein prifoners. By this action he be- 
came mafter of the port, and fecured the paflage into it for 
the merchants of all nations ; which foon produced a plenty 
of all things in Syracufe, where famine before began to make 
great havock. Supplying himfelf therefore with a fufficient 
quantity of neceffaries for the voyage he was going to under- 
take, he immediately loofed from Syracufe, and fet fail for 
Africa n . 

Upon his arrival here, he toofr. a review of his forces (B)* 
and found them to conlift of fix thoufand Greeks, as many 
Celtes, Samnites, and Etrufcan* (C), befides ten thoufand 

Africans, 

n Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 

(B) Juftin relates, that Agathocles, upon his arrival in Africa, 
found a mutiny in the army, which arofe from a want of payment 
of the arrears due to the troops. In order to bring them back 
to their duty, he made them a florid fpeech, wherein he told 
them, " That they ought to feek their pay from the enemy ; 
" that as they would all of them have a hand in obtaining the 
" vi&ory, fo they mould all partake of the fpoil ; that if they 
*' would but exert themfeives vigoroufly for a lhort time, the war 
" might be brought to an happy conclufion, and Carthage re- 
" duced ; in which cafe there would be riches enough to fatisfy 
" their moll avaricious defires." The fame author adds, that by 
this fpeech having appeafed all commotions, and calmed the minds 
of the foldiery, he foon after gave the enemy battle ; but being 
defeated, the troops again grew very clamorous for their pay ; 
which, together with the bad ftate of his affairs, obliged him, 
and his fon Archagathus, by night to abandon Africa (36). 

(C) From this paffage, as well as from many more that might 
be produced, it appears, that the Etrufcans at this time made fome 

figure 



(36) Juftin, 1. xxii, e, 8. 
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Africans, who had perfevered in their fidelity to him, not- 
withftanding the difafter that had befallen him, and fifteen 
hundred horfe. As he found his troops reduced almoft to a 
ftate of defperation, and confequently prepared for any at- 
tempt, he thought this a proper juncture to, offer the enemy 
battle ; which he did accordingly. The Carthaginians, 
though they had the advantage of numbers, having collected Africa, of- 
all their forces into one body, and were encamped upon an fel8theeae - 
eminence that was almoft inacceflible, thought proper to de- my att c ' 
cline the challenge, not being willing to put all to the iflue 
pf a battle with men who were grown defperate, but believ- 
ing, that by lying ftill in their camp, where they had plenty 
of every thing, and protracting the time, they could ftarve 
the enemy to a furrender, and confequently make them- 
felves mafters of their camp without ftriking a ftroke ?. 

Agathocles, perceiving the enemy's defign, and find- J* c!irtha- 
ing he could not long continue in that camp, refolved atginiancaanp, 
all events to force them to a battle. Moving therefore at but ;sentir«- 
the head of his forces to their camp, he attacked it with dcfeated * 
fuch bravery, that he made a confiderable impreflion upon 
it, and might poflibly have carried it, had not his merce- 
naries bafely deferted him, and taken to their heels almoft 
upon the firft onfet. The Carthaginians, as much animat- 
ed by this cowardice as the Greeks were difmayed, re- 
doubling their efforts, foon forced the tyrant to retreat 
with great precipitation to his camp ; whither they purfued 
him very clofely, doing great execution in the purfuit. 
The Carthaginians fpared the Africans in this action, in or- 
der to win the affections of that people; but bearing an 
implacable hatred to the Greeks, befides the prifoners they 
took, they put above three thoufand of them to the fword p. 

The next night, the Carthaginians facrificed all the A difafte ? 
prifoners of distinction, as a grateful acknowledgment to t ^ ? Q^^ 
the gods for the victory they had given them. Whilft they ginian camp, 
were in the midft of this folemnity, the wind, fuddenly 
rifing, carried the flames to the facred tabernacle, near 
the altar, which they entirely confumed, as well as the ge- 
neral's tent, and thofe of the principal officers adjoining to 
N 3 it. 

• Idem ibid. & Juftin. 1. xxii. c. 8. P Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 

figure by fea ; and that they, as well as many other nations of 
Italy, were afraid of the Carthaginian power, which induced them 
frequently to aflift the Greeks of Sicily againft that nation, both 
by fea and land. 
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it. This occafioned a dreadful alarm throughout the whol£ 
ramp, which was heightened by the great prbgrefs the fire 
made ; for the foldiers tents conflfting dF very combuftible 
materials, and the wind blowing in a moft violent manner, 
the whole camp was almoft entirely laid in afhes ; and 
many of the foldiers, endeavouring to carry off their arms 
and the rich baggage of their officers, were burnt to death. 
Some of thofe who made their efcape out of the flames, 
met with as unhappy a fate ; for after Agathocles had re- 
ceived the laft blow, the Africans, as in all reverfes of for- 
tune that people dofed with the ftrongeft fide, deferted him, 
and were at that very inftant coming over in a body to the 
Carthaginians. Thefe the perfons above-mentioned took 
to be the whole Syracufan army advancing in order of bat- 
tle to attack their camp \ which being foon noifed through 
the Carthaginian army, a dreadful confufion enfued ; fome 
betook themfelves to their heels, others fell down in heaps 
one upon another, imagining the enemy was at that inftant 
coming upon them ; and laftly, others engaged their com- 
rades, miftaking them for the enemy. In fine, five thou- 
fand men loft their lives in thjs nocturnal encounter, and 
the reft thought proper to (helter themfelves within the 
walls of Carthage ; neither could the appearance of the day 
itfelf, for fome time, diffipate thofe terrible apprehenfions 
they were under ^. 

^tha a t n of hCr Ar the fame 

time an accident , fomething refembling 
Agathocles. this, happened in the Greek camp. The African de- 
ferters, obferving the great confufion the Carthaginians were 
in, and not underftanding the meaning of it, were fo ter- 
rified, that they thought proper to return to the place from 
whence they came. The Syracufans, feeing a body of 
troops advancing towards them in good order, immediately 
concluded, that the enemy were marching to attack them, 
and therefore in an inftant cried out, To arms. The 
flames afcending out Of the Carthaginian camp into the air, 
and the lamentable outcries proceeding from thence, con- 
firmed them in this opinion, and greatly contributed to- 
wards heightening their confufion. The confequence Of 
this panic was much the fame with that above-mentioned ; 
for coming to blows one with another inftead of the enemyj 
they fcarce recovered their fenfes upon the return of the 
light. This inteftine fray was fo bloody, that it coft Aga- 
thocles four thoufand men \ 

Thz 

a Idem ibid. r ^Idcm ibid. 
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The laft difafter, though of no advantage to the ene- who foon 
my, who had themfelves fuffered more than the Syracufans^ r ^a. 
pn the like occafion, quite difheartened Agathqqles. Hi^ 
mind being now filled with melancholy reflections, he consi- 
dered himfelf as deferted by the Africans ; as not.haying a 
fufficient number of troops to contend with the Carthagini- 
ans ; and iaftly, as in danger of being aflaflinateo! by bis 
own fon, and therefore refolved to quit Africa. As j}s 
knew the Carthaginians were mafters at fea, and was per" 
fuaded they would never make peace with fyim upon apy 
terms confiftent with his fafety, but take ample ve^geancg 
of him for the ravages he had made in their country, he 
concluded, it would be impoflible for him tp efqipe in a 
public manner, and therefore fet his head to work to fin4 
put fome method of flipping away privately. This he' $ 
laft, though with great difficulty, effected, gut as tie 
manner of his efcape, which more properly appertains' to 
the hiftory of Sicily, than that of Carthage, has been al- 
ready related by us at large, we muft refer our readers for 
farther fatisfa&ion on this head to a former part of tjjus 
hiftory s . 

After Agathocles's departure, his two fons fell a /acri^Agathocla'i 
fice to the wild fury (D) of the foldiers, wjjo immediately troops cut 
put them to death ; and chufing leaders from amongft them- °^ iS ™° 
ielves, concluded a peace with the Carthaginians upon the conclude a 
following terms : Firft, that the Greeks fhould deliver up peace with 
all the places they held in Africa, receiving from them three ^ e . Carth *^ 
hundred talents. Secondly, thatfuchof them as were: vvitl- smians * 
^ 4 feg 

s Diod. Sic. & juftin. ubi fup. Vide & Univerf. Hift. vol. yii. 
p. 311. 

(D) Juftin fays, that the Syracufan troops, being apprifed of 
Agathocles's flight, were in as great a confternation, as if they 
had all been actually furprifed by the enemy ; that Archagathus, 
being fcparated from his father, and loling his way by the dark- 
nefs pf the night, was taken by a Sicilian party, and carried tp 
the camp ; that he was put to death by Arcefilaus, one of his fa- 
ther's intimate friends ; and that, before the fatal ftroke was given, 
Archagathus afked him, How he thought Agathocles would treat 
the children of Arcefilaus, who bereaved him of his children ? 
To whom the other replied, that it was enough for him, that his 
children furvived thofe of Agathocles. In other points, this au- 
thor almoft entirely agrees with Diodorus Siculus (37). 



(37) Juftin. 1. xxviii. c. 8. fab fin. 
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ing to ferve under the Carthaginians, mould be kindly 
treated, and receive the ufual pay. And thirdly, that the 
reft (hould be tranfported to Sicily, and have the city of 
Selinus for their habitation. Thefe articles were agreed to, 
and punctually obferved by the Carthaginians ; in confe- 
quence of which, all thofe troops that adhered to the treaty 
they had concluded, met with a moft kind reception ; but 
the cities, which, in hopes of relief from Agathocjes, re- 
fufed to fubmit, were reduced by force of arms, their go- 
vernors crucified, and the garrifons obliged to cultivate thofe 
parts of the country they had before laid wafte and deftroyed. 
This war, after various turns and revolutions, ended to 
the advantage of the Carthaginians, who, by the laft treaty, 
f jttled their affairs upon the antient footing, notwithftand- 
ing the great lpfTes they had fuftained, and notwithstanding 
the Syracufan army had brought them to the very brink of 
deftruction l . 

Our hiftorian here finely obferves, that feveral moft re- 
markable traces of a divine providence appeared through 
the whole courfe, and at the conclufion, of this war : A- 
gathocles was routed in Sicily by the Carthaginians, and 
loft the greateft part of his army ; his affairs there were, 
almoft defpcrate, and his capital upon the point of furren- 
dering to the enemy : notwithstanding which, with a very 
inconfiderable body of men, he, at this perillous juncture, 
invaded Africa, defeated the Carthaginians, and reduced 
them almoft to the fame unhappy circumftances his own 
troops laboured under at Syracufe. In Sicily he loft every 
thing, but his metropolis, which the enemy thought them- 
felves fure of ; but in Africa he pofTefled himfelf of all 
places, except Carthage, which, for fome time, he clofety 
beficged. By which remarkable ftcps, Providence made 
it apparent, that it is equally eafy for the Supreme Being 
in a moment to elevate the moft afflicted ftates, and deprefs 
the moft powerful. After the tyrant, in the height of his 
profperity, had murdered Ophelias, in violation of all the 
Jaws of friendfhip and hofpitality, Providence diftinguimed 
itfelf likewife in a moft extraordinary manner : his affairs in 
Africa from that inftant began to decline ; the very month 5 
and day of the month, on which he treacheroufly murdered 
Ophelias, and brought over his army, he loft both his. Ions 
and his army ; and laftly, as he had moft perfidioufly affaf- 

flnated 

* Diod. Sic. 1. xx. c. 3. Juft. 1. xxii. c. 8. fob £n. Univcrf. 
ilift. vol. vii, p. 3 1 2 3 & 313^ &c, 
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finated his friend, the very troops this friend commanded, 
afterwards cut off his two fons. As Diodorus made thefe 
obfervations for the fake of thofe perfons, who are too apt 
to flight, or not duly attend to, mch uncommon inftances 
of ah over-ruling power, we thought we could not pro- 
perly omit them \ 

Notwithstanding peace was concluded betwixt which is 
the Syracufan troops in Africa and the Carthaginians, yet ratifi ^ d h v 
the treaty was not ratified by Agathocjes till the year folr A£at 00 Mf 
lowing. That prince, being reduced to great ftreights by 
Dinocrates, who began to afpire to the fovereignty of Syra? 
cufe, found it neceffary to court the friendfhip of the Car r 
thaginians. This obliged him to purchafe a peace with 
them at a very dear rate ; for he not only ratified the for- 
mer treaty, but confented to have an additional article in- 
ferted in it much to the advantage of the Carthaginians, 
viz. that all the cities they formerly poffeffed in Sicily 
fhould be reftored to them j which being immediately ex- 
ecuted, the Carthaginians left him at liberty to purfue his 
defigns in Sicily; and, to facilitate the accompliftiment of 
them, fent him three hundred, or, as Timaeus Siculus will 
have it, an hundred and fifty, talents of gold, befides two, 
hundred thoufand medimni, or five hundred thoufan4 bufh- 
els of wheat w . 

Agathocles, having defeated Dinocrates, and re-efra- £§[k£ le * 
blifhed his affairs at Syracufe, pafled over into Italy, where SLtherwa* 
he fubdued the Brutii, rather by the terror of his name, with Car- 
than by force of arms. From hence he pafled over to the thage * r 
Lipari iflands, in order to raife contributions ; which he did 
to the value of an hundred talents of gold, plundered the 
facred treafure, ftripped the temples, and then fet fail for 
Syracufe, with eleven mips laden with the gold and fpoils 
of the temples. Diodorus feems to intimate, that Sicily, 
for a considerable time after this, enjoyed the fweets of 
peace, but that at laft the implacable hatred Agathocles bore 
the Carthaginians prevailed upon him to make preparations 
for a new war with that nation. As the Carthaginians by 
the laft war, had made themfelves mafters of the fea, they 
were abundantly fupplied with all the neceffaries and ele- 
gancies of life, and eafily fecured their country from all 
foreign invafions. Agathocles therefore fitted out a fqua- 
dron of two hundred galleys, in order firft to prevent the 

exportan 



u Diod. Sic. ubi fup. * Died. Sic. ubi fup c, 4= 
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exportation of corn and other provifions from Sicily atu} 
Sardinia to Africa, and afterwards to tranfport a large body 
of forces into that country, to attempt a fecond time the 
conqueft of it. But this, as well as the other proje.&s J>e 
had formed, fell to the ground by his death, an account 
of which we have already given in the hiftory of Syra- 
cufe x . 

T^Svra- After the death of Agathocles, JVIaenon, who had poj- 
cufens,' be- foned him, ufurped the fupreme authority at Syracufe. This 
ing much a- he did by murdering Arcljagathus, and bringing over the 
s i^ e d d lf J e y n army to his intereft. The Syracufans, however, refojve^ 
fions, and to have a ftruggle for their liberty, and therefore raifed a? 
inv dedby nother army, giving the command of it to Icetas, with 
the Ca s rth c a all orders to attack Maenon. In the mean time, Maenon, 
Pyrrhus, finding himfelf not ftrong enough to engage Icetas, in^f- 
king of Epi- trioufly avoided fighting, and applied to the Carthaginians 
Sanpe^fo 1 " affiftance. That people, always intent upon foment- 
ing diviiions in Sicily, in order to enlarge their own ac- 
quifitions there, readily granted his requeft ; and joining 
him with a ftrong body of troops, obliged the Syracufans 
to conclude a peace with them upon their own terms, 
recall the exiles, and, as a fecurity for their punctual ob- 
fervation of the treaty, to deliver them four hundred hofta* 
ges. Soon after, Icetas feized upon the government at 
Syracufe, and ruled there with an abfolute fway, though 
he declined the title of king, contenting himfelf with that 
of praetor. In the mean time, the rebels and Syracufan 
exiles, in conjunction .with the Agrigentin.es, who, in the 
ninth year of his command, revolted from him, advanced, 
under the conduct of Phintias, to Hybla, where they were 
attacked and defeated by Icetas. That general, greatly 
puffed up wi h this victory, engaged the Carthaginian ar- 
my upon the banks of the river Teria, but was overthrow^ 
with incredible flaughter, and forced to fly to Syracufe. 
In Icetas's abfence, one Thynion had pofTefTed himfelf of 
the fovereign power there ; but being oppofed by Sofiftra- 
tus, who had the fame aim, a civil war broke out within 
the very walls of the city. Thynion maintained himfelf 
in the iflan^ with a body of ten thoufand men, and his 
rival held the other quarters of the city with the like num- 
ber of forces \ fo that for fome time Syracufe was no- 
thing 



x Univ. hid. ubi fup. Diod. Sic. I. xxi. in excerptis Rhodo- 
mani. .^Elian, var. hift. 1. ii. Orof. 1. vii. c. 6. 
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thing but a (bene of blood and (laughter. TheCarthagi- 
jiians, taking advantage of thefe divifions, reduced moft 
of the cities fubjeft to Syracufe, and inverted the capital 
itfelf with a fleet of an hundred fail, and an army of fifty 
thoufand men. Thynion and Sofiftratus, finding the Car- 
thaginians to pufh on the fiege with fuch vigour, that, in 
all probability, they would foon make themfelves matters 
of the city, unlefs fpeedily relieved, united their forces a* 
gainftthe common enemy, and difpatched meflengers to 
Pyrrhus, then at Tarentum, entreating him to come over 
to Sicily, and deliver the Greeks there from the barbarians, 
who threatened them with utter deftru&ion. That prince 
received thefe meffengers very favourably, and, fending Cy- 
neas (E) before-hand to conclude a treaty with Thynion 
and Sofiftratus, after having left a ftrong garrifon in Ta- 
rentum, under the conduct of Milo, embarqued with his 
army for Sicily. He took with him a confiderable num- 
ber of elephants, and a vaft quantity of provifions, and 
the tenth day after he had loofc<J from Tarentum, arrived 
at Locri; from whence fleering. his courfe for Sicily, he, 
in a few days, landed at Taurominium, and upon his ar- 
rival, was joined by Tyndarion, tyrant of that city. With 
this reinforcement he advanced to Catana, and from thence 
marched to Syracufe at the head of thirty thoufand foot 
and two thoufand five hundred horfe, all his own troops, 
befides the Sicilian auxiliaries that joined him, attended by 
a fleet of two hundred fail. The Carthaginians, then car- 
rying on the fiege of Syracufe, having detached thirty #f 
their belt veffels to bring in a fre{h fupply of provifions* 
did not think themfelves ftrong enough to venture an ; en-» 
gagement with Pyrrhus's fleet, and therefore judged it- not 
,proper to wait his approach 5 fo that he entered Syracufe 

without 

(E) Cyneas was a famous orator, and an hearer of Demofthenes. 
According to Plutarch, Pyrrhus looked upon .hirafelf as more 
obliged to Cyneas's eloquence - for many of his conqwefts,.than.te 
the force of his arms. The author laft mentioned calls him.Cineas j 
but we chufe rather to follow Juftin, who calls him Cyneas. Pau- 
-ianias countenances us herein j for he takes notice of oee Phila- 
brus, an Eretrian traitor, the fon of Cyneas. This, together 
with the word «uv£>i, an helmet, from whence the, proper , name 
itfelf is apparently derived, feems to put the point, beyond difpute,. 
Tanaquil Faber himfelf was of our opinion (,37). 

(37) Plut. in Pyrrh. c. 28. Liv. 1. xxxiv. Paufan. Achaic. 
p. 41 5. Bern. 8c Tan. Fab. in Juft. 1. xviii, c. 2. 
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without oppofition. Soon after he had pofTefTed himfelf of 
that important place, embafladors arrived from the Leon- 
tini, who had joined with Thynion and Sofiftratus in pref- 
fing the king of Epirus to come and take upon him the 
defence of their refpeftive ftates, offering to deliver up their 
city into his hands, and to join his forces with a body of 
four thoufand foot and five hundred horfe. Many other 
cities followed the example of Syracufe and Leontium. In 
fhort, Pyrrhus, partly by the terror of his name, and part- 
ly by his infinuating and affable behaviour, made fuch an 
impreflion upon the minds of the Sicilians in general, that 
he doubted not foon having them all entirely at his devoti- 
on, and confequently flattered himfelf with the hopes of 
fpeedily dcvefting the Carthaginians of all their accjuifitions 
ip Sicily y. 

Th°Cartha mu & not omit obferving, that before Pyrrhus lan- 

ginia^ ofF?r ded in Italy, the Romans were not unacquainted with the 
t ^ ft ^ anc Jefigns of that ambitious prince. In order therefore to 
* \ al V ftrengthen themfelves againft any attemps he might make, 
tacked 17 i c at leaft to deter him from making any fuch attempts, 
Pyr - h ue'nce tnc y Fenewec ^ tne * r treaties w *th the Carthaginians, who, on 
of '\ treaty their fide, likewife were under fome apprehenfions of his inva- 
jufi c -nc'ud <j m g Sicily. To the articles of the preceding treaties one was 
edb ,wcen which contained an engagement of mutual affiftance, 

•vh'rh'the in cafe either of the contracting powers Ihould be attacked 
n.jm-ins by Pyrrhus. As it was particularly fpecified therein, that 
ded.ne ac- ^ Carthaginians mould fend a fufficient naval force to the 
They"after- relief of the Romans, upon the firft notice of a rupture 
wards offer with the king of Epirus, as foon as they heard he had made 
th^ir media- a ^efcent j n Italy, they ordered for that purpofe a fleet 
ccmmodT (F) of an hundred and twenty fail, under the command 
ing all d.ffe- 0 f Mago. That officer, in an audience he had of the fenate, 
ymcesbe. n fc s an -i[ va i at R 0 me, told the confcript fathers, that his 

tween the r ' ... 

two powers. principals 

y Diod. Sic. ubi iup. & I. xii. apud Laur. Rhodoman. Pint, 
in Pyrrh. Paufan. 1. i. Juftin. 1. xviii. Dionyf. Halicar. ant. 
Rom. 1. xii. in excerptis Valefii. 

(F) Valerius Maximus, in the place cited, makes this fquadron 
to have confifted of an hundred and thirty fail. PoiTibly the par- 
ticular number of mips, with which the Carthaginians were to 
aflift the Romans, might be fpecified in a fubfequent treaty, fmce 
the epilomizer of Livy mentions a fourth treaty concluded between 
the two republics after the battle of Afculum (38). 

(*8) Val, Max. in loc. citat. Liv. epit. 1. xiii. 
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principals had heard with great concern of the hoftilities 
Pyrrhus committed in Italy ; adding, that he was fent by 
his republic to offer them a foreign force, to enable them to 
repel this foreign invader. The fenate, after receiving him 
with proper maiks of diftinc'tion, returned thanks for this 
obliging offer of the Carthaginians, but at the fame time 
thought proper to decline accepting it. Diodorus tells us, 
that, notwithstanding this, the Carthaginian fleet, having a 
body of land-forces on board, failed to Rhegium ; which 
place they battered for fome time with incredible fury, but 
were at laft obi ged to raife the fiege. They deftroyed, 
according to this author, a vaft quantity of timber, and 
other materials for (hipping, in that port* and then put to 
fea with their fquadron, to obferve the motions of Pyrrhus. 
Mago, fome days after his departure from Rome, repaired 
to Pyrrhus's camp* under pretence of offering the media- 
tion of Carthage for accommodating all differences betwixt 
him and the Romans, but in reality to found him, and dis- 
cover, if poffible, his defigns with regard to Sicily, which 
common fame reported he was going to invade. The Car- 
thaginians at that time were afraid, left either Pyrrhus, or 
the Romans, mould concern themfelves with the affairs of 
that ifland, and tranfport forces thither for the conqueft of 
it. And indeed this feems to have been the real motive for 
their fending a fleet to affift the Romans, rather than a de- 
ilre to be punctual in the obfervance of their engagements, 
which they were never famous for, this being inconliftent 
with that fubtle and intriguing genius, which difcovered 
itfelf in every remarkable point of conduct of the African 
republic z . 

As foon as Pyrrhus had fettled his affairs at Syracufe, 
Leontium, and the other places that had fubmitted to him, ^ 
he began to move with his army towards Agrigentum, which ^ 
was then poflefFed by a Carthaginian garrifon* under the iy. 
command of Phintias, Upon his march he received intel- 
ligence, that the inhabitants had expelled the Carthaginians, 
2nd were come to a refolution to admit him into their city, 
and join him with a good body of troops. Accordingly, 
upon his arrival on their frontiers, he was met by Sofiftra- 
tus, at the head of eight thoufand Agrigentine foot, and 
eight hundred horfe, nothing at all inferior in military (kill 

and 

3 Juftin. ubi fup. c. 2. Polyb. 1 ii t c, 25. Dio !. Sic. I. ^xiL 
m excerpt, Rhodgawa. & H*fch§lii« ' Vaier. Max. L ii. v:L 
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and bravery to the Epirots themfelves. Sofiftratus likewife 
prevailed Upon him to take thirty towns of the neighbou- 
ring country under his protection. Being abundantly fup- 
plied with darts, arrows, all other kinds of arms, and en- 
gines of battery, from Syracufe, he advanced into the Car- 
thaginian territories* and reduced Heraclea, which was for 
fome time defended by a party of Carthaginians. After this* 
the Azones, Selinuntines, Halicyseans, Egeftines,"and others* 
made their fubmiflion to him ; in fine, the Carthaginians 
found, that this conqueror foon deprived them of all their 
allies, made himfelf mafter of many of their towns without 
the leaft oppofition, and was determined to make the Liby- 
an fca, on the fide of Greece, the boundary of their do- 
minions *. 

Takes Eryx Pyrrhus, in conformity to the plan he had laid down, 
ly ftorm, advanced to Eryx, a fortrefs defended by a numerous Car* 
fiet-T Li- tna gi™ an garrifon, and of fuch natural ftrength, that it 
Wbseum. was almoft inaccemble* This place, with fome difficulty* 
he invefted, and, after bringing his battering rams to the 1 
walls* formed the fiege of it. The garrifon for fome time 
made a vigorous defence ; but at laft Pyrrhus, making a 
general aflfault, entered the 'breach his rams had opened* 
and bore down all before him. In order to render his name 
famous to all pofterity, after the example of Hercules, h« 
was the firft who mounted the walls, after having killed ma- 
ny of the Africans, with his own hand. However, he met 
with fuch a refiftance, that his fuccefs was dubious, till a 
frefh reinforcement of his troops fupported him in the attack, 
and then he eafily carried the town. Panormus, Er&a, and 
moft other places of note, were either taken by ftorm, or 
opened their gates to the victor upon the firft fummons ; fo 
that now the Carthaginians had no town left in Sicily 
but Lilybseum, to which Pyrrhus laid fiege with all his 
forces b . 

fcutisoblig- LilybjeuM was a maritime city of great ftrength, eftee- 
sd to raife mec j ^ ^ c arrna ginians as one of the keys of Sicily. 

Thcv had therefore raifed many outworks for its defence, 
drawn a trench to prevent any approaches on the land-fide* 
and fortified it in the beft manner poflible. The Cartha- 
ginians, being mafters of the fea, landed a ftrong body of 
troops here, juft as Pyrrhus was going to form the fiege of 

the 

a Diod. Sic. Plut. Dion. Hal. Juftin. ubi fup. & Univerf. 
hilx. vol.vii. p. 316, 317, &c, b Diod. Sic. vdbi fro. 
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the place J but being greatly alarmed at the rapidity of his 
conquefts, they fent embafladors to treat of a peace with hirti 
upon very advantageous terms, offering him either a large 
fum of money, or to abandon all fheir conquefts in Sicily, 
except Lilybasum. But he, puffed up with his great fuc- 
cefs, and fpirited up by the Sicilians^ who were fenfible* 
that they could enjoyno tranquillity, as long as the Carthagini- 
ans had any footing in the ifland, anfwered them, that the 
only means to obtain what they defired, was to leave Sicily 
entirely to the Greeks. Upon this the Carthaginians broke 
off the negotiation, and Pyrrhus repeated his affaults with 
the utmoft fury ; but the town being well furnifhed with 
all forts of proviftons aftd military fbres, fituated upon a 
rock, and defended by a numerous garrifott, the Carthagi- 
nians repulfed him in every attack, and, at the end of two 
months, obliged him {hamefully to raife rile fiege c . 

Notwithstanding this repulfe, Pyrrhus began to Notwith- 
entertain thoughts of attacking the Carthaginians in the ve- tending 
ry heart of their dominions, and therefore made all the ne ~ whkh ^ in h e j 
ceflary preparations to transfer the Wat into Africa. As he^^^f 
Wanted feamen for this expedition, he obliged the maritime invading A- 
cities in his intereft to furnHh him with failors and mariners, 'J 3 ^ a 
and even forced into the fervice perfons of rank, who had,j r0 p t ^at 
any experience in naval affairs. The cities complained ofdefign. 
this violence, but he had no regard to their complaints. 
T'his, with forrie other arbitrary proceedings, fo difgufted the 
Sicilians, that they began to look upon him as a tyrant, and 
the cities in general conceived fuch an averfion to him, that 
fome of them entered into a league with the Carthaginians, 
and others with the Mamertines, his avowed enemies. In 
confequence of this, there was fuch a general defertion 
amongft the Sicilian troops in his fervice, moft of whom 
went over to the Carthaginians, that he foon found himfelf 
attended only by his Epirot phalanx ; which obliged him to 
lay afide all thoughts of any farther military operations, 
either in Sicily or Africa. The Carthaginian?, being infor- 
med of this fudden revolution, fent a ftrong reinforcement 
to their army in Sicily, in order to recover their antient 

conquefts 



c Idem ibid, k Plut, in PyrrJi. 
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conquefts there, whilft: a mighty fleet cruifed round the 
ifland to prevent Pyrrhus from making his efcape d (G). 
He returns That prince therefore, meditating a return to Italy, 
Italy ' embarqued with the remains of his troops on the veflels he 
brought to Sicily, being attended by a large additional num- 
ber of Sicilian tranfports, with a confiderable treafure on 
board, according to Appian. With his fleet he fet fail for 
Rhegium, but was met at fea by the Carthaginian fquadron, 
and obliged to venture an engagement j wherein being de- 
feated, he had feventy of his mips funk, and moft of the 
reft fo mattered, that they were rendered entirely unfit for 
fervice j fo that he arrived at Locri, with only ten veflels, 
and from thence with great difficulty marched to Tarentum. 
The Carthaginians after this reduced the Sicilian towns be- 
fore in their pofleflion with as much celerity as Pyrrhus had 
conquered them, and fettled their affairs in Sicily upon a 
firmer footing than ever. It is faid, that Pyrrhus, when he 
was on the point of fetting fail, cried out to his men, at the 
fight of that wealthy country he was going to abandon, 
" What a fine field of battle do we leave to the Carthagi- 
nians and Romans ! a prediction which was foon afterwards 
verified. What happened to this prince after his arrival in 
Italy, it is unnecefiary to touch upon here, fince an am- 
ple relation of this has been already given in other parts of 
. our hiftory e . 

dared gene- Notwithstanding the Carthaginians fo eafily diflod- 
raiofthe ged the Epirots from their part of Sicily, yet r they had 
Syracufan two p 0Wer ful enemies ftlll to contend with in that ifland, 
p«wrof l the Syracufans and the Mamertines. After Pyrrhus's depar- 
feyracufe. ture, the former, being deftitute of a governor, fell into the 
greateftdiforders. Whilft their army lay encamped near Merga- 

na, 

d Idem ibid. & Dion. Hal. apud Valef Vide & Liv. epit. !. xiii. 
e Appian. Samnit. in excerptis Valefii. Plut. in P.yrrh. Jultin. 
1. xxiii. c. 3. Univer. hilt. vol. vii. p. 316, 317, &c. vol. ix. 
p. 506; $67;&c.Vide & Flor. 1. i. c. 18. & In eum. Salmaf. atq; 
Fremfhem. Eutrop. Rom. hift. brev. 1. ii. Luciurri Ampelium'in 
lib. mem. c. 28. aliofqj plur. 

(G) Juftin will have it, that Pyrrhus defeated the Carthaginians 
in feveral pitched battles whilft in Sicily, and gave them a notable 
overthrow juft before his departure out of the ifland ; but as Dio- 
dorus feems to clafli with this account, no great ftrefs is to be laid 
upon it (39). 

{39) Juftin. !• xxiii, c 3. 
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na, a quarrel arofe betwixt the foldiers and the citizens, 
which had like to have been attended with fatal effe£hi 
Upon this, the foldiers elected Artemidorus and Hiero for 
their leaders, and vefted them with an almoft abfolute au- 
thority. Hiero, tho' then very young, had all the good 
qualities to be wiftied for in any prince ; and having, by 
the addrefs and management of his friends, got pofleflion 
of the city, foon fupprefied the contrary faction. Far from 
being elated with his good fortune, he held the reins of go- 
vernment in fo gentle and flack a manner, that he gained 
the hearts of all men; infomuch, that the Syracufans, though 
highly diflatisfied with the foldiery for afiuming the right of 
chufing their own generals, received him as praetor, without 
the leaft conteft \ nay, according to Juftin, they unani^ 
moufly confirmed him in the command the army had con- 
ferred upon him, inverting him with all the civil and mili- 
tary power during the inter-regnum. He is reprefented by 
the antient hiftorians as a confummate hero and moft amia- 
ble prince ; as one who, by the arts of infinuation and ad- 
drefs, without fhedding of blood or hurting one fmgle citi- 
zen, calmed the minds of the people of Syracufe, and re- 
conciled the different factions, Which then miferably diftrac- 
ted that unhappy {late. He made his firft campaign under 
Pyrrhus, and fo improved in the art of war by the directs 
'on of that great general, that he was looked upon as the 
beft commander in his army. The Syracufan forces under 
his command, deftined to act againft the Carthaginians, af- 
ter the departure of Pyrrhus, being moft excellently dif- 
ciplined, obtained feveral confiderable advantages over them, 
and even in a Ihort time grew formidable to them f . 
As for the Mamertines (H), the other enemy the Car- 
thaginians 

f Polyb. 1. i. Jufcin-. ubi fup. c. 4. 

(H) Alhus gives us the following ihort hiftory of the Mamer- 
tines : The whole country of the Samnites having been vifited 
with a terrible peftilence, Sthenius Mettius, prince of that peo- 
ple^ affembled all his fubiects-, and told them, that Apollo in a 
dream had afiured him, that they mould be delivered from the 
plague* provided they would make a vow to offer up to him all 
the produce of the next fpring ; which they immediately com- 
plying with, the plague ceafed. Some time after it broke out 
again amongll them, and made .great havock ; upon which con- 
sulting Apollo, they were informed by him, that the return of 
the peftilence was owing to the non-obiervance of their vow-, 

fince 

Vol. XVII. O 
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A brief ac-thaginians had to deal with in Sicily, they were originally 
Mamertines^ 7 Campanian mercenaries, that Agathocles took 
'into his fervice. Being tempted with the beauty and o- 
pulence of MefTana, they formed a defign to make thern^ 
felves mafters of it by furprize, which took efFecl: in the 
following manner : Thefe troops, being denied by the Sy- 
racufans the right of giving their votes at the election of ma- 
giftrates, immediately had recourfe to arms ; which threw 
the city into great confufion ; but fome perfons of diftinc- 
tion interpofing, it was at laft agreed, that the Campani- 
ans mould evacuate Sicily within a limited time, and carry 
off all their effects along with them. Upon the expiration 
of this term they retired to Meflana, in order to em- 
barque for their native country. Here they met with a moil: 
friendly and kind reception from the citizens ; in return 
for whch favour, they in the night either expelled or af- 
faffinated all the men, took the women to their own ufe, 
and feized upon the city. After they had divided the lands 
and riches of the unhappy Meffanians amongft themfelves, 
they called the city Mamertina, and aflumed to themfelves 
the name of Mamertini, that is, martial or warlike people, 
from Mamers, a word, which, in their language, being a 
dialect of the Ofcan, fignined Mars, the (I) god of war. As 

they 

fince they had not facrificed to him the children born in the fpring 
above-mentioned ; but that if they mould banifli all of them that 
were then living, and grown up, they would be delivered a fe- 
cond time from that dreadful evil. They immediately followed 
this advice of the god ; and the men thus banilhed retiring to 
S ; ci!y, came into that part of the ifland called Taurominitana, or 
Regio Taurominitana. The Meffanian?, being at that time enga- 
ged in a bloody war, defired their amftance ; which having ob- 
tained, they overcame all their enemies, and, as a grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the fervice done them, made them free of their 
city. As the republic of Mefiana was now grown more powerful 
by the coalition of two different nations, the Melfanians propofed 
affuming a new name, and, in order to this, caft the names of 
twelve of the gods into an urn, by way of lots, refolving to take 
that which came out firft. This happened to be Mamers ; fo that 
they were from that time called Mamertines (40). 

(I) We are informed by Feflus, that, in the Ofcan tongue, Ma- 
mers fignified Mats, the god of war. Scaliger obferves, that Ma- 
mers. 

(40) Alrius in lib. de prim. bcl. Pun, apud Sext. Pomp. Feft. 
in voce Mamertini. Strab. 1. vi. Vide & J©f. Scalig. caftigat. in 
Sext. Pomp. Fcit. p. 82. edit. Par. K93, 
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they were a bold and refolute nation, they in a fhort time 
reduced many of the neighbouring ftates, and extended their 
conquefts to the middle of the ifland. By the affiftance of 
the Roman garrifon at Rhegium,which, under the command 
of one Decius a Campanian, had feized upon that city in 
the fame infamous manner that the Mamertines had poffef- 
fed themfelves of Meflana, they foon became very pow- 
erful, and made frequent incurfions both into the Syracufan 
and Carthaginian territories, plundering the country, and 
laying moit of the towns and villages under contribution. 
*rhe Romans, thinking their honour concerned in making 
an example of Decius and his accomplices, for the flagrant 
violation of public faith they had been guilty of, attacked 
the city of Rhegium, took it by ftorm, and put to the fword 
all the garrifon, except three hundred men, whom they carri- 
ed to Rome ; and after having fcourged them with rods, in 
conformity to the Roman cuftom, beheaded them publicly 
in the forum. The Mamertines, being thus deprived of 
their main fupport, could not long defend themfelves againft 
the attacks of Hiero, who, on account of their repeated 
depredations, and for feveral other weighty reafons, declared 
war againft them. As that prince's troops were always rea- 
dy to enter upon action, he immediately advanced to the 
frontiers, and cutting off all communication betwixt the Ma- 
mertines and the neighbouring ftates, encamped on (K) the 
river Longanus, where he put himfelf in a pofture to receive 
the enemy, in cafe they mould think proper to venture an 
engagement with him *. 

O 2 The 

s Polyb. 1. i. Appian Samnit. Sc. Diod. Sic. 1. xxii. in excerptis 

Valefii. 

mers, Mavors, and Mars, amongft that people, denoted valiant. 
It has likevvife been fuppofed, that the word Mars comes from 
marus, or the Hebrew amaritudo ; and this notion is coun- 
tenanced by the epithets T1Jt ^ ; , &. v a,-, « y yp»os, flawM-, Sfac, <T/t- 
aio., Auype , dfxebjKO'f durus, torvus, rigidus, &c. which are fre- 
quently applied to him. Scaliger, in his notes upon Varro, thinks 
that Mars, by reduplication, becomes Mamers (41). 

{K) Diodorus Siculus calls this river Loicanus ; but we appre- 
hend this to be a corruption of Longanu% the name- "given it by 

Polybius, 

(41) Sext. Pomp. Fefr. in voce. Mamers. Jof. Scalig. de csuf. 
hng. Lat. c. 69. Idem in not. ad Var. de ling. Lat. Vide & Ifidor. 

Hiipalenf. orig. J, vijj. 
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racked and T HE Mamertines, finding all the avenues leading to thei? 
defeated by capital city guarded by the enemy's detachments, and them- 
"er r0 thilac* felves reduced to S reat heights by Hiero's poffeffing himfelf 

tion, is pro- 

or io commodious a camp, were obliged to run the rifque 
claimed king of a battle; and therefore drawing their forces, which Con- 
or Syracufe, fifted of dgk thoufand ^ fome Qut of Meffa _ 

«a, under the command of Cios* they encamped on the 
oppofite bank, and made the neceflary difpofitions to pafs the 
river . In the mean time, Hiero fent a choice detachment, con- 
Ming of two hundred MefTanians and four hundred picked 
foldiers of his own troops, with orders to take poll: on the hill 
Thorax, and then wheeling about, to attack the enemy in 
the rear, whilft he himfelf,, with the grofs of his army, charg- 
ed them in front. The action for fome time was fharp and 
. bloody, both fides behaving with undaunted refohition ; but 
at laft Hiero having gained an eminence near the river, 
which, being a very advantageous port, enabled him terribly 
to gall the enemy, the detachment polled upon the hill falling 
with great fury upon their rear, and they having with much 
difficulty already fuftaincd the firft fhock of the Syracufan ar- 
my, the Mamertines immediately gave ground, and foon af- 
ter betook themfelves to a precipitate flight. The Syracufans 
purfued them fo clofely, that they put every man of them to 
the fword, except Cios (L) y who having received many 

wounds 

Polybius. We own, the generality of MSS. cf the former au- 
thor have AOITAN'OS i but this cannot ftand in competition with 
the great authority of Polybius. Befides, upon viewing the words 
AOITANOS and AOITANOS together, we mail find, that nothing 
can be conceived more eafy than fuch a corruption ;. for rr IT in the 
middle of thefe words, the letters On which the true readmg de- 
pends, refemble one another fo nearly, that it is the eafieft thing 
in nature to miflake the former for the latter. Cellarius, by ta- 
king notice only of Polybius's name, feems to have been entirely 
of our opinion (42). 

(L) Diodorus tells us, that Cios affembled his foothfayers, and 
confulted them, before he joined battle with Hiero. Upon view- 
ing the facrifices narrowly, they unanimoufty declared, that he 
mould lodge that night in the enemy's camp. This prediction of 
the entrails he took as an infallible token of victory, and therefore 
engaged the Syracufan army with great alacrity and courage, but 
had the misfortune to meet with the fate here mentioned. Howe- 
ver, being brought a prifoner into Hiero's camp, the prediction 



(42; Polyb. 1. i. Vide & Cellar, in Sicih 
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wounds in the engagement, fainted through Iofs of blood, 
and being taken prifoner, was brought half- dead to Hiero's 
camp. Hiero, being a prince of Angular humanity, order- 
ed all poffibie care to be taken of that general, and his wounds 
to be dreffed by the moft fkilful fargeons in his army ; but 
Cios, foon after feeing his fon's horfe brought into the camp 
by a party of Syracufans, immediately concluded he was kil- 
led, which threw him into fuch an excefs of grief, that he re- 
fufed all comfort, tore in pieces the ligatures of his wounds, 
and chofe rather to fall by his own hand, than furvive a per- 
fon fo dear to him. This defeat, which Hiero gave the Ma- 
mertines in the plains of My las, was the greater! blow that 
people ever received ; neither did they ever afterwards find 
it poffibie to re-eftablifh their broken affairs. The troops 
were fo highly pleafed with Hiero's-conducl: in this battle, that 
they proclaimed him king of Syracufe upon his arrival at that 
metropolis h . 

The Carthaginians, being apprifed of the great v ' l ^ 0T Y^^l tT ' 
Hiero had gained over the Mamertines, began to be uneafy^Cartha- 
at the progrefs of that prince's arms ; but their uneafinefs wasginians, 
much heightened, upon receiving intelligence, that the Ma- 
mertines had made fome overtures to him for an accommoda- 
tion, the principal of which was, that they mould put the ci- 
ty of Meffana into his hands, provided be would engage to 
maintain the inhabitants in the poffeflion of their antient 
rights and privileges, and protect them againft any foreign in- 
vafion. The Carthaginians endeavoured to traverfe this ne- 
gotiation ; but finding themfelves unable to prevent its tar 
king effeel:, they formed a fcheme to keep Meffana out of 
the hands of the Syracufans. In order to this, Hannibal, who 
at that time commanded the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, a- 
mufed Hiero, tiil fome troops, which he had kept concealed 
in the Lipari iflands, drew near Meffana. The cunning Af- 
rican came to Hiero, advancing to take poffeffion of the 
place, as it were to congratulate him on his late vi&ory, 
0 3 but 

h Diod. Sic. 1. xxii. in excerpt. Rhodoman. & Hoefchel. Polyb. 
ubi fup. 

was undoubtedly looked upon as fulfilled, though not in the fenfe 
in which he underitood it. By fuch ambiguous anfwers both the 
oracles and harufpices frequently impofed upon thofe who conful 
ed them (43). 



(43) Diod. Sic. in loc. citat. 
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but in reality with an intention to retard the march of his 
troops to MeiTana. In the mean time, an officer being fent, 
at the head of a detachment, into the town, allured the Ma- 
mertines, that he came as a friend, and that his only defign 
was to affift them againft the Syracufans, and prevent them 
from delivering their city into the enemy's hands. The 
Mamertines, being greatly weakened by the late overthrow, 
readily admitted the Carthaginian detachment, and by that 
means preferved themfelves ftill independent both of the 
Syracufans and Carthaginians. Thefe two laft powers, find- 
ing they had purfued wrong meafures, afterwards entered in- 
to an alliance, and aflembled their joint forces to form the 
fiege of MefTana. This obliged the Mamertines to call in the 
Romans to their aid ; which gave rife to the firft Punic 
war, a particular account of which will be found in the 
following fe&ion *. 

< Diod. Sic. & Polyb. ibid. 



SECT. VL 

The hiftory of the Carthaginians, from the 
firft tq the fecond Punic war. 

TheCartha- fTPl HOUGH the Carthaginians had entered into an af- 
gmi^ns ad- liance with the Romans a little before Pyrrhus land- 

p^ e rt ^| tha ed in Italy, and offered them powerful fuccours againft that 
fleet to Ta- prince, yet, even at this time, there reigned a mutual jea- 
rentum, loufy and diffidence between the two ftates. As their power 
fiegcd by the was veI T extenfive, their political views and interefts dia- 
metrically oppofitc, and both of them feemed acted by the. 
which gives f ame fpirit of ambition, it was morally impoffible but that, 
br!getothat^ ooner or ^ ater ' a bloody quarrel muft commence betwixt 
nation, them. The Romans, proving fuperior to Pyrrhus, as has 
been related, obliged him to abandon his Italian allies, 
whom, foon after his departure, they eafily reduced a . The 
Samnites received fo terrible an overthrow from the confute 
L. Papirius Curfor and Sp. Corvilius, furnamed Maximus^ 

that s 



* Flor. L i. c. 18, Univerf. hift. vol, xii, p. 91, Polyb. 1. L 
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that, from this time, they ceafed to be a nation b . The Bru- 
tians and Lucanians were next obliged to fubmit ; fo that 
only Tarentum remained to be chaftifed for incurring the 
difpleafure of the Romans. As that city had not only em- 
broiled the Romans widi their neighbours, but likewife 
deftroyed one of their fleets, infulted their embafladors, in- 
vited Pyrrhus over into Italy, and greatly exerted itfelf in 
aflifting him to execute the project he had formed againft: 
the Roman republic, they were refolved to make it feel 
the effects of their refentment ; and therefore the confuls, 
immediately after they had conquered the Brutians and Lu- 
canians, caufed it to be inverted c . Milo at this time com- 
manded the Epirot garrifon in the citadel, and the Taren- 
tines had pofTeffion of the town. Thefe two parties, be- 
ing then at variance, inftead of taking proper meafures for 
the defence of the place, feemed to be under-iiand con- 
triving how they might deliver it up to a foreign power 
As the Carthaginians lay at that time with a ftrong fqua- 
dron of galleys, and a body of land-forces on board, be- 
fore the town, and affected to treat only the Epirots. as 
enemies, it was fufpecled, that the Tarentines had implor- 
ed their alliftance ; and on the other hand Milo entered 
into a negotiation with the Romans, in order to put both 
the town and citadel into their hands ; which at laft he did, 
and that even by the confent of the Tarentines themfelves e . 
The Carthaginians, being cinappointcd of their aim, retired 
to their own coafts ; but the Romans were not a little cha- 
grined at this ftep, fince they thereby difcovered, not only 
that the Carthaginians intended to rob the republic of a ci- 
ty, which by right of conqueft, belonged to it, but like- 
wife that they meditated the conqueft even of Italy itfelf. 
Befides, could the defign have been carried into execution, 
it would have been a notorious infraction of the treaty 
lately concluded between the two ftates. This therefore 
convinced the Romans, that the Carthaginians paid little 
regard to the faith of treaties, and confequently that they 
could not be too much upon their guard againft the aN 
tempts of fo perfidious, as well as enterprifing, a nation. 
That the Romans drew fuch a conclufion from the conduct 
O 4 of 

b Flor. ubi fup. Zonar. in annal. 1. xiii. c. 6. p. 377, 378, 
379- c Idem. ibid. & Liv. epit. l.xii. xiv. xv. &c. Orof. 1. 

iv. Zonar. ubi fup. d Liv. epit & Orof. ubi fup. Univerf. 

hift. vol, xit. p. 92. Zonar. ubi. fup. c Univerf. hift. ubi 
ftp, Zonar, annal, I, viii. c< 6. p. 379. 
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of the Carthaginians at this juncture, feems not only pro- 
bable from the nature of the thing itfelf, but likewife from 
an obfervation of Cato f and Gellius ; and therefore we 
may look upon it as a remote or pretended caufe at leaft of 
the firft Punic war ; and indeed this is allowed by Zonaras, 
as well as Lucius* Ampelius, one of their own later hifto- 
rians s f 

The Car- The Romans, foon after the reduction of Tarentum, 
thaginians made themfelves mafters of all the countries in Italy, from 
thegwwLg remote ft P art °f Etnitria to the Ionian fea, and from 
power of the the Tyrrhenian fea to the Adriatic. This rapid progrefs 
Romans. G f their arms gave a frefh alarm to the Carthaginians, who 
now confidered, that the Romans had a very (hort paffage 
over to Sicily, and that the continent of Italy could not li- 
mit their ambition. They therefore began to look upon all 
their pollemons in that ifland as very precarious, unlefs 
they could fpeedily reduce the exorbitant power of their ri- 
val within narrower bounds. Such a confideration as this 
mull: undoubtedly have encreafed the jealoufy, and heighten- 
ed the difguft already conceived in the breafts of the Car- 
thaginians, and had moft certainly its proper influence in 
pufhing them on to a rupture with the Romans h . 
SlUuswth The inhabitants of Rhegium, being expofed to the at- 
a'egbn of tem P ts °f Pyrrhus, as well as the infults of the Carthagini- 
Campani- ans, who, foon after the arrival of that prince in Italy, in- 
oakh 1 ^ ^ e< ^ the Ionian fea, applied to the Romans for a gar- 
° mm rifbn to defend themfroman invafion. Incompliance with 
their requeft, a legion of Campanians was railed, the Ro- 
mans at that time not being able to fpare any of their own 
troops, on account of the war with Pyrrhus, and fent un- 
der the command of one Decius Jubellius, a native of 
Campania, to garrifon that city. Thefe troops, for fome 
time, did their duty perfectly well ; but at laft, in imitation 
of the Mamertines, who had pofTeiTed themfelves of Mefla- 
na in a moft perfidious manner, and, being of the fame 
nation, affifted thefe Campanians with a body of forces to 
accomplim their defign, they began to entertain thoughts 
of rendering themfelves independent at Rhegium. To this 
they were ftrongly excited by the beauty and opulence of 
the place, and the elegancies the citizens abounded with. 



f Cat. in orig. quart, apud Aul. Gel. in nodi. Attic. 1. x. c. i. 
s Lucius Ampel. in lib. memorial, c. 46. Vide. & Zonar. ubi 
iup. c, 8. p. 382 b Liv. epit. Oros. Univerf hift, &c, ubi fup> 
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As the Romans at that time had their hands full of the war 
with Pyrrhus, they thought this a favourable juncture ta 
bring their project to bear, fince nothing but the oppofition 
which might be apprehended from that quarter could pofli- 
bly obftru& the execution of it. Decius therefore, to co- 
lour his proceedings, pretended to have advice, that tha 
Rhegians had entered into a confpiracy to deliver up the 
place to Pyrrhus, and betray the garrifon into his hands. 
In order to prevent this, he fuggefted there was anecefiity 
of taking poffefiion of the town, and making an example 
of the confpirators. To fupport what he advanced, forged 
letters were produced, which he pretended to have inter- 
cepted, wherein all the particulars of the confpiracy were 
related at large. This, together with a fet fpeech on the 
occafion, made fuch an impreffion upon the troops, that 
they were prepared for any attempt, and ready at an in^ 
ftantto execute their general's orders. In the mean time, a 
perfon privy to the defign, appearing, pretended to have 
certain news, that Pyrrhus had already made a defcent on 
the territories of Rhegium, and was advancing towards 
the city, in order to have a conference with the principals 
of the confpiracy. This fcrving as a fignal to the Cam- 
panians, the train being already laid, they immediately 
took poffeffion of the city, divided amongft themfelves all 
the plunder found therein, and put moft of the men to 
the fword *. 

Not long after the perpetration of this horrid fa&,TheRo, 
Decius was expelled by the foldiery, and obliged to fly to™ ns . retake 
Meffana. There being feized by a violent pain in his eyes,^ 6 ^™' 
he applied to a Rbegian phyfician for relief ; who, refent-p«ttothe 
ing the injuries offered his country, prefcribed him a phi °* 
fter of cantharides, which totally deprived him of his fight, the Cam! 
and then made his efcape. This we learn from Diodorus. panians $ 
But Appian intimates, that he was attacked by this d ' l ^^ t ^ r ' w t ^ 
at Rhegium, and fent to Meffana for a phyfician, not ca- the defeat 
ring to truft any of thofe in the place where he refided.g ive n the 
The Mamertines fent him one, eminent for his fki!l in the^ a ™^ w 
art of medicine, whom the laft author infinuates to have obliges this 
been a Rhegian ; whu, applying cauftics to his eyes, ad - laft people t» 
vifed him to keep them on till his return, which never hap-^ 1 ^ 
pened ; fo that in a fhort time he became ftark- blind, nian de- 

Neither tachmenf 

into Mef- 
f na, 

* Polyb. & Val. Max, uj?i fup. Diod. Sic, 1. xxii, apud Valef. 
£iv, epit. l.xii. 
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Neither Polybius nor Dio take notice of any of thefe cir- 
c.imdances ; and therefore give us reafon to believe, which 
is likewife confanant to the fragment of Appian juft refer- 
red to, that he did not depart from Rhegium, as Diodorus 
fuggefts, but met with the fate he deferved either in that 
place or Rome, with his accomplices and companions. Be 
this as it will, as foon as the Roman republic was in a con- 
dition to rake vengeance of this perfidious legion, {he or- 
dered L. Genucius Clepfina to befiege Rhegium with a 
powerful army. The Campanians, being reinforced by a 
ftrong; body of Mamertines, whom they had likewife aflift- 
ed in their wars with the Syracufans and Carthaginians, 
made a vigorous defence ; but the conful, redoubling his 
attacks, at laft took the place, and put all the garrifon to 
the i'word, except three hundred men, who were carried 
to Rome, and there punifhed with exemplary feverity.They 
were whipped with rods in the middle of the forum, had 
their heads ftruck off, and their bodies remained, by the 
fenate's order, uninterred. Appian relates, that Decius, 
being detained in cloie cuftody, grew impatient of his con- 
finement, and laid violent hands on himfelf ; but whether 
this happened at Rome or Rhegium, he fays not. In the 
mean time, the Mamertines, having fuftained a prodigious 
lofs, not only by the {laughter of their troops fent to the 
afliftance of the Campanians, but likewife by the deftruc- 
tion of their faithful ally, who had hitherto greatly con- 
tributed to fupport them againft all their enemies, and re- 
ceiving about the fame time the terrible defeat from Hiero 
above-mentioned, found themfelves upon the point of fub- 
rnitting to the Syracufans. Some of the principal citizens, 
to prevent this, applied to the Romans for fuccours, who, 
for certain reafons, not being difpofed to fupport them at 
that conjuncture, the Carthaginian faction in Meffana ad- 
mitted a Carthaginian detachment into the town, which 
immediately took pofleffion of the citadel. The Roman 
party, highly incenfed at fuch a point of conduct, here- 
upon refolved to fend a fecond time to their friends for fpee- 
dy relief. This ftep of the Carthaginians therefore mud 
be allowed to have been the immediate caufe of the firft 
Punic war k . 

As 

k Diod. Sic. 1. xxii. Appian. & Dio. Caff, in excerptis Valef. 
Vide & Diod. Sic. in excerpt. Rhodom. Polyb. ubi fup. &c* 
5Wiar. ubi fup. p. 382, 383,. Orof, L ii c. 3. Val, Max. I. ii. 
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As for the motives which prompted the Carthaginians s °™°Jj the 
to this war, we have juft hinted at them : a defire of fe- 

motives 

curing and enlarging their acquifuions in Sicily ; the ne- which indu- 
ceflitv of humbling a proud rival, whofe interefts in every 2^^** 
refpecl: clalhed with theirs ; a refolution to preferve the nians and 
dominion of the (A) fea, and that extenfive trade they Romans to 
then enjoyed ; thefe, we fay, were undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal motives, which prevailed upon them to engage in thisnk war. 
famous quarrel. The Romans likewife, in all probability, 
were influenced by reafons of much the fame kind : a third 
after empire, an abhorrence of the Carthaginian genius, a 
fear that fo falfe a friend would get a footing in Italy ; in 

fine 

(A) That the Carthaginians were, for feveral centuries, ex- 
tremely powerful by fea, cannot be difputed ; nay, if John Tzet- 
zes may be credited, they came as far with their fleets as the Thra- 
cian Bofphorus, where they carried on a naval war with the By- 
zantines. However, this we cannot believe, as being entirely un. 
fupjported by any other author. That fcholiarVs words are, 
'O^o/ai? Is THrotq act) KAPXHAONIOI acci Bvtavriou Ziu. rXtttapiv ohoX- 
fioug rtvoq 5*iV4%8/vTfc$> Setvuq *vctviJ.cA%victv Iv r">> BoffT^pw. Tzetzes, in. 
the place referred to, obferves how common a thing it is for neigh- 
bouring ftates to quarrel, and that even about trifles ; and, amongft 
others, brings the difpute betwixt the KAPXHAONIOI and the 
Bo?<tvTioi, in the paffage before us, as an inftance of it. As there- 
fore the Carthaginians and Byzantines could never have been 
looked upon as neighbours, the paifage under confideration wants 
undoubtedly to be amended ; which will be done to fatisfaftion, 
if for KAPXHAONIOI we read KAAXHAONIOI ♦ fmce the people 
of Chalcedon or Calchedon were moft certainly neighbours to 
the Byzantines, and fometimes embroiled with them. That the 
people of Chalcedon were neighbours to the Byzantines, is evi- 
dent from the fituation aiTigned that city by Stephanus, Tacitus, 
Pliny, and Strabo ; fince, according to thefe authors, it flood over- 
againft Byzantium, on the oppofite more. In order to fupport our 
emendation farther, it may be not improper to obferve, that tho', 
in printed books, for the moft part, we find the name of this city 
tobexAAKHAnNjVet, in ancient coins, which are of much great- 
er authority, it is always exhibited KAAXHAfiN> and the people 
named KAAXHAONtOi, or, in the Doric dialed, KAAXAAONIOI. 
This is fo ftrong a proof of the error of the printed books, and 
many MSS. in this particular, that Hardouin has corrected the 
JVISS, and printed editioas of Pliny, and Seguinthofeof Strabo, by 
the help of thefe coins. Spanheim likewife looks upon KAAXHAftN 
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fine, a notion, that their political views were entirely re- 
pugnant to thofe of the Carthaginians, difpofed them to a 
rupture with that people. That the poiTcffion alfo of the 
fertile iAands of Sicily and Sardinia, which, they imagined, 
mult of courfe fall to the victor, had great weight with the 
Romans, in determining them to enter upon a war with 
-Carthage, is extremely probable, and even acknowledged 
by fome of their own writers 1 . The fir ft Punic war, 
, according to Polybius, lafted twenty -four years" 1 , and was 
carried on chiefly by fea, both fides ffruggling hard for the 
dominion of that element. As Sicily, the object of this 
difpure, was an ifland, fuch a contention was very natural. 
We fhall now proceed to give a brief account of the prin- 
cipal transitions of every campaign, in order of time as 
they happened n . 

The Roman faction in Meflana, upon the admifiion 
?.-;\jn -a of a Carthaginian garrifon into the citadel, difpatched frefh 
r } deputies to Rome, to follicit afliftance from the republic. 
r ne for Upon their arrival, in the name of their principals, they 
offered the pctfeflion of Meflana to the Romans, and, in 
the mod moving terms, implored their protection. The 
confcript fathers, imagining that a compliance with this 
rcqueft would deftroy the uniformity of their conduct, and 
make them lofe the high character ihey had gained by the 

fevere 

1 Flor. & Lucius Ampel. ubi fup. Vide etiam Dionyf. Hal- 
car, ant. Rom. 1. ii. & Polyb. ubi fupra. m Polyb. ubi 
fup. n Vide Zonar. ubi fup. Liv.epit. Eutrop. 1. ii. Orof. 
1. iv. Auguit.de civ. Dei, 3, 18. Auct. vir. illuftr. 37. & 
feq. Polyb. ubi. fup. Sil. Ital. 1. vi. Flor. 1. ii. c. 2. Appian. 
in Libyc. Val. Max. paff. aliofq; fcript. plurim. 

to be indifputably the true name ; which together with the autho- 
rity of Memnon in Photius, Juftellus, &c. fixes the point we are 
infilling on beyond contradiction. (1). 

(1) Joh. Tzetz. fchol. inHefiod, e v Pv . 5^ .^{p. a. p. 83. ed. 
Dar.. Hemfii, ex officin. Plantin. Raphelengii, 1603. Plin. 1. v„ 
Sttph, Byzant. de urb. Tacit 1. xii. c. 63? Strab. 1. vii. p. 221. 
&1. xii. p. 387. Appian. in bell. Mithrid. p. 367. Eutrop. 1. vi. c„ 
5. Claudian. ver. 176. Pet Seguin. p. 145. Jo. Hard, in PHr, 
Ez. Spanhem. de uf. & praeft. numifm. ant. & in orb. Rom. exer- 
cit. ii. c. 18. p. 459, 469. Memn. apud Phot, in biblioth. cod. 
ccxxiv p. 381. edit Hcsfchelii. Juftel. in cod. can, ecclef. &c. 
Vide k Polysen. ftrat. 1. vi. c, 25, 
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fevere puniftiment lately inflicted upon the perfidious Canv 
panian legion, were for fome time in fufpenfe what courfe 
to take ; but afterwards confideririg what vaft territories the 
Carthaginians pofTefled in Africa and Spain ; that they were 
matters of a great part of Sicily, Sardinia, arid the other 
iflands lying on the coaft of Italy ; that they had a defign 
on Italy itfelf, which they would mod Certainly put in exe-* 
Cution, if they could entirely reduce Meflana, and feize 
upon the whole ifland of Sicily ; they either really were, 
or pretended to be, under great apprehenfions for their own 
fafety, and therefore appeared difpofed to fupport the Ma- 
mertines. This difpofition was foort turned into a relolu- 
tion by the unanimous voice of the people, who, having been 
greatly impoveriihed by the late wars, and propofing to 
themfelves no fmall advantage from an invafion of Sicily, 
to which likewife they were ftrongly excited by thofe who 
expected the command of the armies deftined for that fer- 
Vice, were very eager from the beginning for an attempt to 
deliver Meffana. The fenate therefore decreed, that this 
enterprife mould be undertaken ; and in confequence of this 
decree, which was likewife confirmed by an ordinance of 
the people, Appius Claudius, one of the confuls, received 
orders to attempt a paflage to Sicily, at the head of a power- 
ful army. 

The conful, being obliged to flay fome time longer in The confu* 
Rome, where his pretence was then neceflfary, on accountings c. 
of fome affairs of moment, commanded one Caius Clau- \^tar/ * 
dius, a legionary tribune, and a perfon of great intrepidity tribune, to 
and refolution, to advance with a few (B) veflels to Rhe- afti * his 

gium. ftcad " 

(B) Zonaras calls thefe veffels triremes ; but in this he not 
only contradi&s Polybius, but himfelf. For Polybius afTerts, that 
neither quinqueremes nor triremes were in ufe amongft the Ita- 
lians before the firft Punic war ; and as for Zonaras himfelf, he 
affures us, that the Romans were entirely ignorant cf every thing 
relating to the building and equipping of fleets before the com- 
mencement of their firft quarrel with Carthage. We are told by 
fome writers, that a Carthaginian galley, venturing too near the 
more, was branded, and taken by the Romans ; a ad that, after 
the model of this galley, the Romans built many of thofe vdlels, 
of which their M fleet was compofed. This muft have been a 
trireme ; fmce, according to Polybius, their nrll fleet conMed of 
quinqueremes and triremes. And Aurelius Viftor give:, us to 
»nderftand f that the hrft Carthaginian quinqiv:rerct\ which fell 

into 
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gium. Claudius, upon his arrival there, obferving the 
Carthaginian fquadron to be infinitely fupefior to his own, 
and abfolute matters of the (freights, thought it would be 
little inferior to madnefs to attempt at that time tranfport- 
ing any forces to Sicily ; and therefore contented himfelf, 
for the prefent, with watching the enemies motions. How- 
ever, he foon afterj in a fmall boat, boldly crofTed the 
{freights himfelf, and had a conference with the Mamer- 
tines ; but finding that people awed by the Carthaginian 
garrifon in the citadel, he returned to Rhegium, without 
having been able to prevail upon them to accept of the Ro- 
man protection. Notwithstanding which, in a little time, 
he received advice, that the Mamertines, being defirous of 
expelling the Carthaginians, and recovering their former 
abfolute independency, were in motion ; upon which he 
ventured a fecond time to Meflana, and allured the Ma- 
mertines, that the fole view of his republic was, to reftore 
them to the full enjoyment of all their rights and privileges, 
and preferve them in that fituation. Then addrefling him* 
felf to the Carthaginian officers there prefent, he, with art 
air of dignity, told them, that they either ought imme- 
diately to abandon the place, or aflign a reafon for their con- 
tinuance in it. The Mamertines, being under fome re- 
ftraint, by reafon of the Carthaginian troops, which had 
taken pott amongft them, were filent j and the Cartha- 
ginians, being, in effect, matters of the place* would not 
vouchfafe him an anfwer. Directing himfelf therefore to 
the latter, he told them, they had reafon to be filent, fince 
the iniquity of their conduct would not admit of a vindica- 
tion. And as for you, Mamertines, added he, your filence 
I take to be a full proof of yourpaffion for liberty ; fince, 
if you were difpofed to be flaves to fuCh imperious matters, 
nothing could hinder you from declaring for them. The 
Mamertines, animated by the tribune's boldnefs, applauded 
his fpeech, and (hewed their readinefs to receive the Roman 
fuccours. Claudius, having thus happily gained his point, 
departed to the oppofite (hore, and made the neceffary dif- 

politions 

into the hands of the Romans, was taken by Appius Claudius, in 
his paffage from Meflana to Rhegium (2.) 

(2) Zonar. in annal. 1. viii. c. 8. p. 381. edit. Car. du Frefne, 
Parif. 1686. Polyb. 1. i. Aurel. Vtft. five au&, vit, vir, iliuftr. 37, 
UniYerf. hilt, vol xii. p. no, 
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pofitions to tranfport a body of forces to MefTana without 
delay °. 

The Carthaginians, being informed of the refolution The Ro 
taken at Rome to affift the Mamertines, fent a body of ™nyj a "tj n 
forces and a ftrong fquadron cf galleys, under the com- poffefc them- 
mand of Hanno, to Sicily. That general, receiving inte!- felves of 
ligence, that Claudius had fet fail from Rhegium with a ana ' 
(C) fmall Roman fleet, and was Peering towards MefTana, 

in 

• Polybl. i. Aurel. Vi£t. five auct. vir. illuflr. 37, Liv. epit. 
1. xvi. Univ. hift. vol. vii. p. 324. & vol. xii, p. 103. Zonar. 
1. viii. c. 8, 9. Orof. ubi fup. c. 7. 

(C) That the Romans were not entirely unacquainted with the 
art of navigation before the time of the firft Punic war, is appa^ 
rent from hence, that they were contiguous to the Etrufcans, a 
nation (3) very powerful by fea many centuries before this war, 
from whom they mull undoubtedly have received fome knowledge 
of fea affairs ; nay, they had conquered Etruria, and confequently 
made themfelves mafters of the Etrufcan power both by fea and 
land, before the commencement of the rft Punic war. It is. 
true, the Etrufcan power, particularly by fea,had been declining 
many years before the Romans reduced Etruria ; but consider- 
ing how celebrated the Etrufcans had been (4) for the figure they 
made by fea in former ages, we cannot fuppofe them entirely 
void of fhipping, when conquered by the Romans. Befides, 
feveral very antient Roman coins, prior to the firft Punic war, 
if not as old as the regal government, plainly prove the Romans 
not to 'have been abfolute llrangers to the art of conftrucling 
mips in earlier ages, fince different parts of (hips are vifjble on 
the reverfes of thefe (5) coins. On the other hand, it muft 
be allowed, that, till the period above-mentioned, the Romans 
were much more intent upon rendering themfelves formidable 
by land, than by fea ; neither is it at all natural to believe, 
that they mould have entertiined any thoughts of building and 
equipping a fleet of any force, before they had formed a de- 
fign of attacking the dominions of fome rival ilafcc, feparatcd 

from 

(3) Diod. Sic. 1. v. k 1. xi. Pahephar. n. 21. Strab. 1. v. 
Athen. deipnofcph 1 vii. p. 296. Plin. 1. vii. c. 56. Ifidor. 
1 xviii. c. 4. & 1. xix. c. 1. Draco Corcyreus Sc Menodatu* 
Saimus apud Allien, in deipnofoph. 1. xv. Dempft. de Etrur. re- 
gal. 1. hi. c. 81, 82, 83, 84. edit Florent. 1723. Vide & 
Phil. Bonarot explic. k conjecl. ad mon. op. Dempft. addit. p. 
x 1. edit. Florent. 1726. (4) Herodot. 1. i. Thucyd. I J '< 

fab init. Sc auclor. jam citat. (5) Plin. nat. hilt. L xiii. c. S : 
Anton. Auguiiin. archiepifc. Tarracon. antiquit. Pieman. & Hil- 
panar. in num. vet. dial, i, p. 5. B. Latine edit, ab And. Schotto* 
*i nhverp . 1 6 1 7. Vide <:■'-: Yokfium Mctianum in lib. de aile, 
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in order to throw a body of troops into that place, imme- 
diately went in queft of him ; and coming up with him 

near 

from their own by the watry element ; and fo we find, in fa&j 
it happened. After having premifed this, we think we may 
venture to allow a poflibility of reconciling Polybius with him- 
felf, in his relation of the manner and period, wherein the 
Romans firft endeavoured to fit out a fleet. That the Romans 
applied themfelves to commerce long before the times we are 
now fpeaking of, is evident from the two firft treaties they 
concluded with the Carthaginians, and from feveral other inci- 
dents taken notice of in the Roman hiftory, as we have elfe- 
where obferved ; but then it is probable, that, for the molt 
part at leaft, they traded in Italian bottoms, making ufe of the 
mips of their allies, who are exprefly mentioned in thofe trea- 
tie?, on fuch occafions. Be this as it will, it is certain, that 
they generally, if not always, as we arc inclined to believe they 
did, applied to their allies for mips of war and naval fuccours, 
whenever they wanted them. This is evident from Juftin and 
Polybius, to Omit other authors, from whom it appears, that, in 
the treaty concluded with Carthage near the time of Pyrrhus's 
coming to Italy, it was ftipulated, that the Carthaginians mould 
aflift the Romans with a fquadron, in cafe they mould be at- 
tacked by that prince ; and that, in the beginning of the firft 
Punic war, Claudius could not pafs over to Sicily, till he was 
fupplied with mips by the Tarentines, Locrians, and Neapoli- 
tans. That the Romans never equipped a fleet of any confe- 
quence before this war, or even had any quinqueremes or trire- 
mes amongft them, likewife farther appears from their being 
totally ignorant of the art of rowing and navigating thofe vef- 
fels, which they found themfelves obliged to learn firft upon 
land j nor indeed is it poflible to conceive, that they mould 
have had any fquadron of note before they had thefe galleys* 
fmce the chief itrength of fleets, in the age we are now upon at 
leaft, confifted in fuch galleys. The Romans therefore might 
have had a few coafting veiiels, and rude galleys or biremesj 
of their own, in the times preceding the firit Punic war ; but 
they never eroded the feas with any fquadron of quinqueremes 
triremes till now, as appears from Polybius, Livy, and others. 
Polybius therefore, in his account of the firft fleet the Romans 
fitted out, muft be underftood as fpeaking of thefe (hips only. 
And indeed that the Romans were totally ignorant of the con- 
ftru&ion of this fort of veffels, and that they were not 
ufed in any part of Italy before the firft rupture of the Romans 
with the Carthaginian?, may be certainly inferred from the fcx- 
prefs words of tnat excellent hiftorian (6). 



(6) Folyb. 1. i. Scl Hi. Juftin. 1. xviii. Liv. epit. 1. xvi. & 
Flor. 1. ii. c. a. &c 
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near the coaft of Sicily, attacked him with great fury. He 
had fcarce begun the attack, when a violent ftorm arofe, 
which dafhed many of the Roman veflels in pieces againft 
the rocks* they not being fo capable of riding out a Harm 
as the Carthaginian, and did their fquadron infinite preju- 
dice ; infomuch, that Claudius, finding himfelf engaged 
with two enemies at once, was forced to give way. He 
was therefore to? ally defeated, mofl of his fliips taken* 
others deftroyvd, and lie himfelf obliged to retire with 
great difficulty to Rhegium. Hanno, either to pique tJie 
Romans in point of honour, or to divert them from fend- 
ing fucrours to Meil'ma, reftored all the veflels he had 
taken from CLudius, who, when the Carthaginian deputies 
arrived, was remtmg his fleet. Thefe deputies, upon their 
arrival, proposal a tr«a;v of peace to the tribune ; which 
being: rejectee, they had fome warm expostulations with 
the Romans, whom they accufed of a violation of former 
treaties deciding, that tha Carthaginians would never 
fuffer the Romans to be matters of the flreights betwixt 
Italy and bicily, nor even to wafli their hands in them. 
This, for the prefent, cut off all hopes of a pacification, 
fo that Claudius refumed his military preparations with the 
utmoft vigour ; which having completed, and narrowly 
obferved when the wind and tide favoured him, he weighed 
anchor a fecend time, and, eluding the vigilance of the 
Carthagi;.ian fquadron polled to imerccpt them, got fafe 
into the port of Mtflana. The IMamertines having fur- 
rendered the town to him, Hanno thought proper to retire 
'u no the citadel ; but at the defire of Claudius, and the 
heads of the MamerdiKS, he ! ai a conference with them, 
when he was perndioufiv arreted by one of the legiona- 
ries at rhe command of the Roman general, and detained 
a cor fid era ble lime prifmer. This f>ep greatly intim.dan'd 
the Carthaginian carrif.m, and. with fome lucr-edin^ per- 
fu.ifunsttr.d menaces ira r, *m : x/d, indued them to- furrc n- 
• : -.*r .the c'wJc! to CL"-::*' Ka<-o.«'>, br'mg afterwards 
:elea:Vd, went to Carthage, to juiiin h'.s cor; duel ; which 
having the misiortune no; r.o do to the fohfaaion of the 
fenate, he was, bv their order, immediately crucified. 
P'-K-bius tells us. that his comui\m;:n fufyccled him guilty 
cither of cowar.oce or treachery ; but that he really de- 
fended fuch an im; utat'v-n, does not appear from any point 
ef his cui duel. On thj contrary, the cowardice of the 

Carthaginian 

Vol. XVI!. P 
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Carthaginian garrifon, when deprived of their commandant* 
and the perfidioufnefs of Claudius, feem to have been 
the true caufes of the lofs of the citadel. Nothing can be 
inferred to his prejudice from the cruel and ignominious 
death he met with, fince that was a fate common to 
the moft famous Carthaginian geneials when unfucceff- 
ful p. 

The Car- The Carthaginians, being determined at all events to 
thaginians diflodge the Romans from Meflana, raifed a formidable ar- 
cufans r hy and equipped a powerful fleet, for that purpofe, appoin- 
fiege to ting another Hanno, the fon of Hannibal, commander in 
Meflana. 1 chief of thefe forces. This general, landing his troops at 
Lilybaeum, invited Hiero, king of Syracufe, to enter into 
an alliance with the Carthaginians, and then marched to Se- 
linus, near which city he encamped ; from whence, at the 
head of a confiderable detachment, he advanced to Agrigen- 
tum, and repaired the fortifications of the citadel there. 
The Agrigentines were eafily prevailed upon to declare for 
the Carthaginians ; and Hanno, upon his return to the 
camp at Selinus, found embaffadors from Hiero, who had 
orders to concert with him the proper meafures for driving 
the Romans out of Sicily. Purfuant to the plan of opera- 
tions Hanno and Hiero had laid down, thofe two gene- 
rals marched with their united forces to Meflana, and im- 
mediately invefted the town. Before they befieged the 
place in form, they fummoned the Roman garrifon to fur- 
render ; which they refufmg to do, Hanno put all the Ita- 
lian foldiers in the Carthaginian fervice to the fword, and 
thereby rendered an accommodation with the Romans, on 
the part of his nation, impracticable. The Carthaginians 
pitched their tents at Senes (D), a town in the neighbour- 
hood 

p Polyb. ubi. fup. Max. 1. ii, c. 7. Vide& Juftin. atqj Dio- 
dor. paff. 

(D) The Greek name of this place in Polybius is £HNEI2> 
in Diodorus ETNEIE, which Rhodomanus tranflates cubilia. 
Whether the word is a proper name, or an appellative empha- 
tically ufed, cannot now be determined, fince none of the old 
geographers have taken any notice of a place known by this 
name in the neighbourhood of Meflana. However this may 
be, it is probable; that the words ufed by Polybius and Diodo- 

dorwfs 
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hood of Meflana, ami ported their fleet near the promontory 
(E) Pelorus, to prevent any fupplies coming by feaj whilft 
Hiero encamped on the hill Chalcidicus, in order to cut off 
all communication betwixt the befieged and. the neighbou* 
ring country. The Romans, being apprifed of thefe mo- 
tions, difpatched the conful Appius Claudius himfelf, at the 
head of a powerful army to Rhegium; who, upon his arri- 
val there, fent embafladors to Hiero, conjuring him, by the 
antient friendfhtp betwixt the Romans and him, to defift 
from the fiege he had undertaken, promifing at the fame 
time, that not the leaft damage mould be offered to his ter- 
ritories. Hiero anfwered, that the Mamertines had poffeffed 
themfelves of Meflana in the moft villainous manner ; that 
they had razed the cities of Gela and Camarina, and treated 
the inhabitants with unheard-of cruelty ; that therefore fuch 
a neft of banditti ought to be entirely extirpated ; that the 
Romans could not, without a manifeft deviation from their 
pretended equity, take them under their protection ; and 
that in cafe, contrary to expectation, this mould happen, 
the world would naturally conclude, that they were not 
P 2 influenced 

ms (7) were originally the fame, though afterwards rendered 
different by the careleflhefs and inattention of tranferibers. The 
great affinity betwixt the letters [ehneiE, ETNEls] of which 
they confift, fince h is often written in MSS. (/), one fide of 
which might be eafily defaced by length of time, and the let- 
ter thereby miftaken for a t, and the two initial letters in many 
MSS. being nearly the fame, gives good ground for fuch a 
iuppofition. 

(E) It is fomethir.g furprifmg, that fo learned a man as Rho- 
domanus, in his Latin verfion of Diodorus, mould tranflate the 
word AKPA here "arx", which fignines a fort or citadel; 
whereas it ought to have been rendered promontorium, a cape 
or promontory. It is true, AKPA anfwers to both the fignifi^ 
cations of arx and promontorium ; but that, in this place, it 
fho'jld be confined to the latter, is evident from Polybius, who 
intimates, that the Carthaginian fleet lay near cape Pelorus or 
Peioris, and lined the coalt. That this cape or promontory 
was called Pelorias, the name Diodorus here ufes, appears from 
Ovid and Solinus ; which proves Diodoras exacily to correfpond 
with Polybius. It mufc therefore be allowed, that here is a fe- 
cond inftance produced, to which many others might be added, 
of Rhoiomanus's inaccuracy in his above-mentioned verfion (8). 

(7) Folyb. & Diod. Sic. in loc. citat. (8) Idem ibid. Solin.' 
c - 5. OviJ t fait v?r. 479. See likewife this vol. p. 98, 
aot. [Mi. 
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influenced by the maxims of rigid probity and juftice, as 
they would have mankind believe, but fwayed by ambition, 
their aim being not to fuccour the diftreffed, but to make 
themfelvcs matters of the iiland of Sicily i. 

The conful, having received this anfwer, refolved to 
fatl bVthc P a ^ over into Sicily with all poffible expedition \ but, to 
contul Appi- conceal his defign, gave out, that he could not venture up- 
us Claudius , on that enterprize, before he had confulted the fenate. This 
ftratagem was of fignal fervice to him, fince the Carthagi- 
nian fquadron pofted to oppofe his paffage would undoub- 
tedly have been too ftrong for him, had they been apprifed 
of his refolution ; but this report reaching their ears, they 
guarded the fireights with lefs care and vigilance. In the 
meantime, Appius, going on board a (F) galley, built un- 
fkilfully and in great hafte, pretended to coaft along the 
fnore in his way to Rome; but as foon as he was out of 
fight, he tacked about, and, being favoured by a dark night, 
reached, with fome tranfports, the neareit coafts of Sicily, 
and landed his forces, without being perceived by the enemy. 
He had no fooner landed, but he took a view of both the 
enemies armies and their fleet; and finding them vaftly fu- 
perior to his own, that they pulhed on the liege with the ut- 
moft vigour, and that, in all probability, the town muft 
foon capitulate, unlefs their camps could be forced, which 
could not be done without a great efFulion of blood, he 

refolved 

9 PJyb. ubi fup. Diodor. Sic. in. excerpt. »Rhodoman. & 
Hosfchciii. Georg. Syucei. in chronograph, p. 275. edit. Far. 
1652. 

(Fj Au:2clius Victor intimate?, that this Claudius, who was 
furnzmed Caudex, and the brother of Appius Claudius Citcus, 
or " the blind ", croifed the freights firii in a fmall niher-boat, 
with a few tranfports attending him, in order to difcover the 
diipoiition of the Mameitiucs , and reconnoitre the enemy ; 
vvnich having done, he returned to Rhegium in the fame veliel, 
and had the good luck to rake a Carthaginian quinquereme, 
v/i;h a bed/ of fool, in hio paiiage, on board of vvhidi lie foon 
After tranfpurted a Roman legion to Meflana, following hiniielf 
vi:n Lis whole iket, and the reit of the land-forces. Inis ge- 
neral is laid like wife 0/ the iamc author to have uininguiiiicd 
himfeif againk the Voihniano ; viiich doubdefs induced the 
Lnaie to giv^e iiiin the command of the army deltined to aft 
a^ainlt the CarLiiagini^nb and Litir allies in Sicily (9) 



{y) Aurci. Vitl. five audi. vit. yir. illuftr. 37. 
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refolded to make another effort to bring about an accom- 
modation between the contending parties. In order to this, 
he difpatched minifters a fecond time both to Hiero and the 
Carthaginians, with frefh propofals for a peace, purely, as 
it fhould feem, to amufe them, till he had received a rein- 
forcement from Rome, and was able to attack them with a 
better profpect of fucecfs ; but the negotiation proving in- 
effectual, andfindi^ ^otwitftanding the inequality of num- 
bers, that he muft either conquer or die, he firft attacked 
the Syracufans, and that with fuch intrepidity, that tho' for 
fome time they defended themfclves with great bravery, 
putting the Roman cavalry into diforder, he defeated them, 
and entered Mefiana in a triumphant manner, loaden with 
their fpoil.s. Following his blow, he fell immediately upon 
the Carthaginians, whole camp was at fome diftance from 
that of the Syracufans, as has been before obferved ; who, 
being furprifed by the fuddennefs of the attack, were put 
to the rout, mi, for the moft part, either cut to pieces, or 
difperfed. The Romans, however, in all probability, would 
not have bought thefe advantages at fo cheap a rate, had 
Hanno and Hiero oppofed them with their united forces, as 
in good policy they ought to have done ; but Hiero, find- 
ing that the Romans landed their troops without any op- 
pofition from the Carthaginian fleet, immediately concluded, 
that Hanno kept a fecret correfpondence with the enemy, 
and therefore was afraid of repofing too great a confidence 
in him ; in confequence of which diftruft, Hiero decamped 
haftily in* the night, after the late advantage Claudius had 
obtained over him, though he was not in the leaft obliged 
to it, fince the Romans could not force his camp. The 
enemy had hereby thrown into their hands an opportunity 
of attacking the Carthaginians with their whole ftrength, 
and gaining a moft fignal victory over them. This is the 
account given us by Polybius; but Zonaras relates that event 
differently. According to him, the Carthaginian camp was 
fo fecured by the fea and a morafs, that it was acccffible 
only by one avenue, which, being a narrow paffage, and 
fortified by a ft rone wall, the Romans found it impoflible 
to enter. After a furious affault, they were beaten off by 
a mower of darts, and forced to retire with great lofs. 
The Carthacrinians, thinking themfelves now fure of victo- 
ry, purfued the legionaries to the walls of the town; but 
the latter, having drawn the enemy out of their impreena- 
P { ' "ble 
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bfe camp, faced about with great bravery, and in their turn 
repulfed them with fuch (laughter, that they never durft ap- 
pear afterwards, as long as Claudius continued in Meflana. 
Claudius afterwards, finding no enemy to make head againft 
him in the field, ravaged the enemy's territories in a dread- 
ful manner, making excurfions to the very gates of Syracufe ; 
nay, if Zonaras may be credited, he laid fiege to that place, 
though the Syracufans defended themfelves with fuch valour, 
that he had no profpe&of reducing it. They cut off abun- 
dance of his men in the {allies they made, and in one of 
them had taken him prifoner, had he not luckily juft before 
propofed fome terms of peace to Hiero, which prevented the 
garrifon from pufhing matters to the laft extremity. As 
Hiero was inwardly a welUwifher to the Romans, he did 
not (hew himfelf difpleafed at the conful's overtures ; but 
the campaign being almoft at an end, and Claudius leaving 
the ifland foon after, the negotiation was fufpended till the 
following year. Thus the Carthaginians not only loft Meffa- 
na, but almoft all poffibility of recovering it. Thofe of 
them that efcaped the late carnage took fhelter in the neigh- 
bouring fortified towns, expecting to be put in a condition 
of acting offenfively the following fpring. As for Claudius, 
having left a ftrong garrifon in Meflana, the feafon being 
far advanced, he palled over to Rhegium, and from thence 
purfued his journey to Rome r . 
The Ro- After the confuFs departure, Hiero and the Carthagi- 
mans detach nians, drawing together a body of regular troops, reduced 
Hiero from ma ny towns that had fallen to the enemy. But the fucceed- 
^a^fnteling confuls, Manius Oaacilius CrafTus' and Manias Valeri- 
reft, and en- us Flaccus, tranfporting to Sicily two confular armies, con- 
tcrintoane fifti n g eac h of eight thoufand legionaries and fix hundred 
w,th him. horfe, w ^ tn a § reat nurnDer °f auxiliaries, upon their arri- 
val recovered moft of thofe places. They firft laid fiege 
to Adranum, and took it by ftorm. Afterwards they ad- 
vanced to Centuripe, and encamped before it. While they 
were making preparations for an attack, there arrived cm- 
baftadors in the camp from the Alfflinians (G), who defi- 

red 

T Polyb. & Diodor. ubi iup. Autt. vit. vir. illuftr. ex. y/, & 
feq. Zonar. 1. viii. c. 9. Sex. Jul. Frontin. ftrat 1. i. c. 4. ex. 
1 1 . Vide etiam Eutrop. 1. ii. Orof. ubi iup. & Sil. Ital. 1. vl 

'G s The Greek word, in all the printed and manufcript co~ 
fies of Polybiu?, is aaj£IXOI> in which, through the negleft 
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red to be taken under the protection of the Romans ; and 
about frxty-feven other towns followed their example. The 
confuls, animated by fuch a rapid progrcfs, moved with all 
their forces towards Syracufe, the capital of the iiland, 
with an intention to form the (lege of that city. Their 
approach fcattered terror thoughout the ifland, and fo inti- 
midated Hiero, who now plainly difcovered the great fupe- 
riority of the Romans in this war, that he began to enter- 
tain thoughts of renewing the negotiation, which Claudius's 
fudden departure out of Sicily had broken off towards the 
clofe of the laft campaign. As the treaty concluded betwixt 
the Romans and Hiero did not a little contribute to the 
declenfion of the Carthaginian power, we (hall beg leave 
here to touch upon a few particulars relating to that re- 
markable event, as well as to Hiero himfelf, which have 
been omitted in all former parts of this work ». 

After Pyrrhus's precipitate retreat, the Carthaginians 
became on a fudden fo powerful in Sicily, that the Greek Hiero comes 
cities there thought themfelves in danger of being fpeedily toanaccom- 
over^run by that nation ; nay Polysenus intimates, that there modation 
was an actual war betwixt thefe two powers, and that the^^Jj 6 
Carthaginian admiral, by a ftratagem, gained a conliderable 
advantage over Hiero. This induced Hiero to court the 
friendfhip of the Romans, looking upon them as the only 
power that could give a check to the towering projects of 
the Carthaginians, and defeat their ambitious defigns. He 
therefore fent a fupply of troops and provifions to the Ro- 
man forces then employed in the fiege of Rhegium, which 
enabled them to redace that place, and confequently ren- 
dered them more capable of fupporting him, whenever he 
mould ftand in need of their affiftan* e This was the ba- 
fis of that good underftanding, which fubfifted for fo long a 
time between the two powers, though it at firft met with 
a ftiort interruption. The Carthaginians, ever jealous of 
the neighbouring ftates, and now particularly fo of the Ro- 
P 4 mans, 

8 Zonar. annal. 1. viii. c. 9. Flor. 1. ii. c. 2. Polyb. ubi 
fup. Liv. epit. 1. xvi. Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt Rhodoman. 1. 
xxiii. Orof. ubi fup. 

or ignorance of tranfcribers, [a] has been omitted. This is fo 
apparent, that we think it fufiicient juft to have taken notice 
of it. 
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mans, took umbrage at this harmony, as plainly difcovering 
the drift of it. In order therefore to traverfe it, they pre- 
vented Hiero from poffefling himfe'f of Mcffana, made it 
a pretext for a quarrel with the Romans, and pretended to 
take the Mamertines under their protection. Hiero, finding 
the Romans not willing to act in favour of the Mamer- 
tines, upon the firft application of that people to them, and 
that the Carthaginians, at the fame time they entered the 
citadel of Meffana, expreffed a delire of being upon good 
terms with him, thought it agreeable to his intereft to en- 
ter into an alliance with the latter ; which he accordingly 
did, and, in conjunction with them, declared war againft 
the Romans. This brought on the action above-mentioned 
between Hiero and Ciaudius, wherein the former being de- 
feated, iied to Syracufe, looking upon bimfelf as betrayed 
by the Carthaginians, becaufe their fleet had not hindered 
Claudius from landing his troops in Sicily. The Carthagi- 
nians could never afterwards make a friend of that prince ; 
lb great an averfion did he, from this period, conceive to 
them. Claudius, purfuing Hiero to his capital city, befie- 
ged him therein ; which ftill made him more defirous of 
abandoning the Carthaginians, and which he undoubtedly 
then had done, fince Claudius propofed an accommodation 
to him, had not the plague broke out in the Roman army, 
which, together with a famine and the vigorous defence of 
the befieged, obliged the conful to draw off, and, as it mould 
feem, precipitately to leave the ifland. However, the next 
year matters took another turn : the Romans, in the be- 
ginning of the campaign, conquered a good part of Sicily 
almoft without oppofition, advanced, at the head of their 
legions, to the gates of Syracufe, and inverted the town. 
At the fame time, according to Philinus (H), they befie- 
ged Echetla, a fortref* in the dependency of Syracufe. The 
Syracufan nobility, having now a profpect of nothing but 
a long train of calamities, entreated their fovereign to make 

over- 

(H) This Philkus we i:.v e already i.ad o. canon to mention as 
a vc'7 partial iuuenan; V»jy Poivhius hkewiie represents him a\. 
ore iLbf- lately mcmfhiCiu \;>h hin.i'.'f, a:d guilty of the greai- 
c.v •f.rJitier. A c .tarn aethor, v.-^om we nave before i?.ken 
i»Oi\;.e or, ih : r.ko, 1 >'•:•• >n the corrupted proper ; ame Pm!:ei k-, 
<h. ••: he \\P: the fame peri on Cornelius Ne::os telr. us wrry: tiie 
hu-.r-v,. of Haniiibal. From uej<c\ and fome MS 3. of Nepo», 
i: feem, to follow, that lie was calkd by L'ieero* S:!enu}. 

But 
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overtures for a peace to the Roman generals, and thereby 
prevent the ruin that threatened them. Such a defire falling 
in with Hiero's natural fentiments, he readily complied with 
it; fo that difpatching embalTadors immediately to the Roman 
camp, a treaty of friendfhip and alliance was concluded to 
the fatisfaction of both pardes. Many things concurred to 
difpofe the Romans to facilitate fo falutary a work ; but it 
will be fufficient to obferve here, that, by the conclufion of 
this treaty, they got, according to Eutropius, two hundred 
talents of filver, or, as Diodorus will have it, an hundred 
and forty thoufand drachmas, a plentiful fupply of provifions 
through the future courfe of this war, and found themfelves 
enabled to reduce their army in Sicily to two legions. For 
an account of the particular articles of this treaty, we muft 
refer our readers to the hiftory of Syracufe 1 (I). 

The intereft both of Hiero and the Romans rendered which the 
an accommodation necehary : the Romans could not have Carthagini- 
carried on the war with any tolerable profpect of fuccefs for y^ r e " 0 de 0 a b "_ 
want of provifions, fince the Carthaginians, being matters fauft, but 
at fea, could eafily have intercepted their convoys, and cut in vain. 

off 

* Zonar. ubi fup. p. 379, 380. Eutrop, hilt. Rom. 1. ii; 
Polysen. ftrat. 1. vi. c. 16. ex. 4. Liv. Fior. h Diod. Sic. ubi 
fup. Philinus apud Polyb. 1. i. Vide & Univerf. hift. vol. vii. 
p. 332. 

But both thefe notions are overthrown by Diodorus Siculus, 
who, in agreement with Polybius, calls him Philinus ; and tells 
us, that he was an Agrigentine, and wrote the hiftory of the firlt 
Funic war, without entering at all into his character. Had this 
been duly attended to, it might have prevented ibme miftakes 
in Hendreich, VofTus, and others (10). 

(I) Eutropius intimate^ that Hiero concluded a treaty of 
peace with the Romans in the third year of this war. B^t 
the other authors we have cited, or at ieait the majority and 
beft of them, have placed that treaty in the fecond campaign, 
and therefore we have diofen to follow them (1 ). 

(10) Uni. hift. vol. xvi. chap. 37. fe-St in rot. (N). fub.fin. 
Poiyb. 1. i. Diod. Sic. 1. xxiii- in excerpt. Hsefch. Cic. dc. 
divin. 1. i. Voff. de. hift. Grace Hendr. in. catai. auttor. Vide 
k Vofium. ate; not. var. ad Corn. Nep. de Hannib- p. 604. edit 
Lugd. Bat. 1734. (m) Eutrop. 1. ii. (la)Virg. JEn. 

v. \er. 71S. & Serv. in loc. Cic. in Ver. 4. defign. c. 33. Enni- 
us apud Laclant. 1. i. c, 22. Dio. 1. iiv. Vide & Veher. an- 
tiquiu I. v. 
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off all fupplies, that might have come from the coafts of Ita- 
ly, as they a&ually d-d the laft year, which reduced the 
Rom vis to the extremities hinted at above. And, on the 
othc h.ui J, Hiero found the Carthaginians not able to pro- 
tect his dominions, nor himfelf in a capacity to make head 
againft the confuls. If Livy, Zonaras, Eutropius, and 
Syncellus, may be credited, he received feveral overthrows 
from the Romans fince the breaking out of this war, which 
in all probability, muft have entirely exhaufted him. The 
peace concluded at nrft was not perpetual, but only for a 
term of fourteen years. The Carthaginians endeavoured by 
all poffible means to obftruft the negotiation, but without any 
erTecl:. With this view it was, that Hannibal the Carthagi- 
nian general, advanced with a ftrong body of troops to Xi- 
phonia, giving Hiero to underftand, that he was in a con- 
dition to fupport him ; but hearing that every thing was 
fettled, he thought proper to retire \ 
The R 0 - The Carthaginians, being thus deferted by their ally, 
^ ans l reduce found themfelves obliged to bear the whole burden of the 
towns in Si- war J which yet they believed themfelves capable of doing, 
cily. They were fo far from being difpirited on this occafion, 
that they refolved to exert themfelves in an extraordinary 
manner, to drive the Romans out of Sicily, and even to 
oblige king Hiero to renounce his new alliance. They pla- 
ced numerous garrifons in all their frontiers, perfected the 
works of their fortified towns, and fent officers, with large 
fums of money, to make levies in Liguria, Gaul, and Ibe- 
ria. The Romans in the mean time, marching into the 
Carthaginian territories, laid fiege to Adranon and Macella, 
which they carried on with great vigour, but were repul- 
fed in all their affaults, and at laft forced to rife from be- 
fore them. However, they met with better fuccefs at Se- 
gefta (K), which, having been founded by iEneas, or at 



B Liv. Eutrop. & Zonar. ubi fup, Geor, Syncel. in chronogr. 
p fc 275. Polyb. & Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 

(K) According to Servius, this city received its name from one 
Aceftes, a Trojan, whom i£neas left in pofleflion of it at his de- 
parture from Sicily. Ennius calls this Aceftes iEneas's hoft, and 
confequently intimates him to have been one of the Aborigines 
of Sicily. The inhabitants of it, from their firft acquaintance 
with the Romans, looked upon them as their kindred and relati- 
on^ and always molt heartily efpoufed their intereft. Before that 
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leaft one of his Trojan companions, and confcquently rela- 
ted to the Romans, opened its gates to the conful, after ha- 
ving maflacred the Carthaginian garrifon. The people of 
Aliena did the like. Hilara, Tyrata, and Afcela, were car- 
ried fword in hand. As for the Tyndarites, they propofed 
fubmitting upon the firfl appearance of the Roman army, 
had they not been prevented by the Carthaginians, who up- 
on the flrft intelligence of their defign, carried off the prin- 
cipal citizens as hoftages, and conveyed all the provifions and 
military ftores in the place to Lilybaeum. After this, the 
confuls retired to Rhegium, where they took up their win- 
ter-quarters w . 

The next campaign, the Carthaginians appointed Han- They defeat 
no commander in chief of all their forces, who made Agri-^^^J 
gentum, as being the moft commodious for that purpofe by ^ Agri- 
its fituation, a place of arms, and fixed there his principal gentum. 
magazine. The confuls L. Pofthumius Megellus and Q± 
Mamilius Vitulus, being apprifed of this, advanced with a 
powerful army into the neighbourhood of that city, and, 
after having blocked it up for fome months, bcfieged it in 
form. As this fiege happened in the middle of harveft, the 
Carthaginian garrifon, obferving great numbers of the ene- 
my difperfed in the fields, in order to carry off the corn to 
their camp, made a vigorous fally, cut many of them to 
pieces, and had almoft forced their intrenchments ; but 

were 

▼ Polyb. Diod. Sic. Liv. Orof. & Zonar. ubi fup. Vide & Pomp. 
Feft. in voc. Segefta. 

time, it is probable, they had an averfiori to the Greeks, as being 
of Trojan extraction ; and therefore might very naturally court 
the afliftance of the Carthaginians on all occafions, as we find 
fometimes they did. Afterwards, when they became fubjeel: to 
Carthage, they undoubtedly were very faithful to that ftate ; but, 
at the commencement of this war, preferred the Romans to that 
nation, for the reafon above afiigned. That cities frequently, in 
antient times, were denominated after great men, i? a truth obvi- 
ous to all perfons moderately veifed in the knowledge of antiqui- 
ty (12). 

(12) Virg. JEn. v. ver. 718. & Serv. in loc. Cic. in Ver. 4. 
de fign. c. 33. Ennius apud La&ant. 1. i. c. 22, Dio, I liv, Vjdr 
k Velfer. antiquit. I. v. 
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were at laft beat back into the town. In the mean time, 
Hannibal, the fori of Gifco, who commanded in the place, 
finding the Romans to pufh on the fiege with fuch vigour, 
that he mull: be obliged to capitulate, unlefs fpeedily relie- 
ved, difpatched reiterated expreftes to Carthage, with an ac- 
count of his diftrefs. Hereupon Hanno received orders to 
attempt railing the {lege ; in order to which, he firft mar- 
ched to ] Ieracka, within twenty miles of Agrisrentum, and 
from thence toErbe/Ta, where pofting himfelf, he fo ftreigh- 
tened the Roman army, that they were in great danger of 
pcriming for v/ant of provifions, as having no profpect of 
any Jupply. Though that army at firft, according to Dio- 
dvrus, confided of an hundred thoufand men, mo ft of whom 
were Sicilians, noi. a fourth part of them now remained fit 
for fervice ; and the plague at the fame time breaking out 
amongft them, they found themfelvcs in a very melancho- 
ly fituation. This induced the confuls now to think of at- 
tacking Hanno, though they had before declined an engage- 
ment, when that general had made a motion, as though 
he intended to offer them battle, and even defeated their 
cavalry. Having then plenty of provifions, and being ftrong- 
ly intrenched, they imagined thernfelves able to flarve the 
garrifon to a furrender; and therefore, as their army, through 
the great fatigues they had undergone during the fiege, was 
not near fo numerous as the Carthaginian, they judged it 
prudent to avoid a battle; but being now reduced to great 
diftre r s, they braved the enemy j who, fufpecting fome am- 
bufcade, did not fhew the fame difpefition to fight The 
Romans, howev-i, reaped confiderable advantage from this 
conduct ; for Hiero, rinding the Carthaginians fuperior to 
hU new allies, had delayed fupporting them in the man- 
ner he was obliged to by the laft treaty ; whereas at this 
time, feeing the tables turned, he fupnlied them in great 
abundance with all kinds of provifions, Many Sicilian cities 
likewife, animated by the fame event, fmt deputations to 
the Romans, and joined them with a good body of forces. 
Hanno, obferving this, and believing Hannibal, fully ing our, 
of the town in the heat of the action, would fall upon the 
rear of the enemv, advanced fome time after into a plain 
pear the Roman camp, and drew up his army in order of 
batrT. in the mean time, the Roman generals, by way 
of precaution, had polled proper detachments to repulfe any 
foY.v the befieged might make, and, upon Hanno's approach, 
fent privately another body to attack the Carthagmian rear. 
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A s {bon as this difpofition was made, the Roman army, 
moving out of their trenches into the plain, faced the ene- 
my, and towards evening a bloody engagement enfued. 
But the Romans behaved with fuch bravery, that, notwith- 
ftanding the obftinate refiftance they met with, they car- 
ried the dav, and entirely routed the Carthaginians, putting 
to the fword vaft numbers of their men, and killing i'omc 
of their elephants. Hannibal, during the engagement, 
faJlied out with the befi: part of the garrifon ; but being re- 
pulfed bv the troops the confuls had polled at ail the ave- 
nues to the city, he was obliged to retire with confiderable 
lofs. Immediately afterwards making his efcape, he aban- 
doned the place to the Romans ; and Hanno fled, with 
the broken remains of his army, to Heraclea. The fiege 
of Agrigentum continued feven months, the Romans lo- 
fmg thirty thoufand foot and five hundred and forty horfe 
before the town \ 

The Carthaginians, greatly chagrined at the ill fuccefs Pr°«*^5* 
of their arms the preceding campaign, attributed it as ufual, mans and°* 
to the bad conduct of their general ; and therefore not only Carthagi- 
exa&cd an immenfe fum of monev from Hanno, by wa V "j* n8 ^" ^ *~ 
of fine, but likewife deprived him of his commiflion, g- n y aing e 0 ^ 
appointing Hami!c3r to command the forces in hi< room, this cam* 
Hannibal, an officer of good repute, took upon him the* 8 * 1 * 
command of the fleet, and received orders from Hamilcar 
to ravage the coafts of Italv, that he might draw cue con- 
fuls that wav, and, by fuch a diverfion, enable the land- 
forces to attack more fuccefsfully the Roman conquefts in 
Sicily. But the Romans had taken fuch care to guard 
their coafts, by polling detachments in proper places to pre- 
vent the enemy from making a defcenr, that this deiign. 
was rendered abortive, and the conful C. Duilius landed 
two legions in Sicily without oppoiition. Upon his arrival 
there, he advanced to Myrtiftratum (L), and laid liege to 
that fertrefs ; but, notwithstanding the large train of bat- 
ter. ng-engines he had with him, was obliged to raife the 

fiegc, 

x Zonar. ubi fupra. 

(L) This TtivVii Diodorus calls Myflratus, Polybius Myttiftra- 
tum, Zonaras IvialkratLS, Su-^jiaiius J/.v.jjVjnus Ameilratus, and 
Siiius ltalicus Amailra. Pliny u\cv.:iji.£ ihe Mutuilratini, which 
were undoubted'/ the inlaliu: t ts o- it. liv-th from the name ai d 

the 
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fiege, and retire with great lofs. In the mean time, Ha- 
milcar, fufpecting a body of Gallic mercenaries in his army 
of- a defign to defert to the enemy, bccaufe they had lately 
mutinied for want of their pay, commanded them to ftorm 
a town defended by a Roman garrfon, of which, by means 
of his fpies, he gave the Romans private intelligence, that 
they might receive them in a proper manner. The Ro- 
mans, thus informed of their approach, laid an ambufcade 
for the Gauls ; into which falling, and not being fupport- 
ed by Hamilcar, they were all cut off to a man. Fron- 
tinus feems to relate this event differently, intimating, that 
the Gauls, amounting to four thoufand men, were fent to 
pillage the country, and that they fold their lives at a dear 
rate. The conful, being ignorant of Hamilcar's view in 
this point of conduct, looked upon the a&ion as a fignal 
advantage gained over the enemy, and, animated thereby, 
made preparations with great vigour for a frefh attack upon 
the Carthaginian territories. But the Romans receiving 
now a blow by fea, he was recalled to command the fleet, 
and confequently, for fome time, obliged to fufpend the 
operations by land y. 
Boodes takes The Romans, obferving that the coafts of Italy lay ex- 
a Roman pofed to the depredations of the Carthaginian fleets, which 
^^^made frequent defcents upon them, wbilft Africa enjoyed 
the Romans all the fweets of peace, were refolved to attack the enemy 
in their i n the moft fenfible part, and, in order to this, to equip a 
Hannibaf ^ cct ca P a ^ e of coping with any the Carthaginians could 
theCartha- fit out againft them. This was a bold undertaking in a 
ginianad- nation, who were almoft totally ignorant of fea-aff;irs, and 
mirai ' fuch a ftrange phaenomenon, that it induced Polybius, ac- 
cording to his own relation, to write the hiftory of the firft 
Punic war. We fhall therefore make it our bufinefs here to 
touch upon all the moft material circumftances relative to 
fuch an extraordinary attempt, that have hitherto efcaped 



y Diod. Sic. & Polyb. ubi fupra. Zonarl. viii. c. 10. Flor. 
L ii. c. 2. Liv. in epit. 17. Frontin. ftrat. 1. iii. c. 16. ex. 3. 

the fitiration affigned it by fome of the above-mentioned authors, 
the Sicilian town at prefent called Miftretta feems to anfwer to it 
(<3)- 

(13) Diod. Sic. 1. xxiii. in excerpt. Rhodoman. Polyb. 1. h 
Zonar. 1. viii. c. 11. Steph. Byzant, de. urb. in voc, Pliru ) 
iii. c. 8. Sil. Ical. 1. xiv, ver, z6~» 
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us< Hannibal, the Carthaginian admiral, being defirous 
of deftroying the Roman navy in its infancy, by his emif- 
faries, found means to decoy Cneius, or, as Polybius call* 
him, Caius, Cornelius Scipio, with feventeen new-built 
galleys, to the port of Lipara. Upon his arrival there, 
the Carthaginians, who had fent before a fquadron into 
that harbour under the command of Boodes, begged for 
peace in the moft fuppliant manner, pretending to fubmit 
to whatever conditions the Romans mould think fit to im- 
pofe upon them. At the fame time they acquainted him, 
that the Carthaginian commodore was fo extremely indifpo- 
fed, that he could not pofiibly come on board his galley, or 
that other wife he would have waited upon him, and made 
the overture in perfon ; and therefore entreated him to ho- 
nour Boodes with his company, in order to fettle a firm and 
lafting peace between the two nations. The credulous 
Roman, giving ear to this propofal, was detained prifoner 
by the perfidious Carthaginian, and his whole fquadron taken 
after a faint refiftance. The Roman fquadron was fent from 
the reft of the {hips to MefTana, to reconnoitre the coafts, 
and give direction there for the reception and fecurity of 
the grand fleet ; of which Hannibal, who was then at 
Panormus, receiving intelligence, immediately detached 
twenty galleys, under the command of Boodes, who made 
themfelves matters of the Roman veflels in the manner 
above-mentioned. Zonaras tells us, that the Carthaginian 
commodore at firft made the proper difpofitions to attack 
the Romans ; but finding them in a pofture to give him a 
warm reception, he judged it more convenient to have re- 
courfe to the artifice already related. The fame author 
adds, that the legionary tribunes on board the Roman fleet, 
attending the conful, were likewife taken, and all of them 
fent prifoners to Carthage ; and that, after this, the feven- 
teen galleys furrendered, without ftriking a ftroke. Soon 
after Hannibal himfelf committed great ravages on the coafts 
of Italy, whither he had advanced at the head of fifty 
galleys, to take a view of the Roman naval forces there ; 
but was attacked in his turn, loft the beft part of his (hips, 
and with great difficulty made his efcape. This fomething 
raifed the drooping fpirits of the Romans, who were not a 
little dejected at the lofs they had before fuftained z . 

Notw t ith- 

^ B Diod. Sic. Liv. Polyb. & Zonar. ubi fup. Polyam. ftrat. I. 
▼i. c. 1 6. ex. 5. Vide. & Ennium in annal. 6, J' cum not, Hier- 
Qfl« Column, accwat. Heffel. Amft. 1707. 
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Duilios the Notwithstanding this defeat, the Carthaginians, 
conful gams Qne Q f ^ mo £ powerful nations of the world by 

another moft & , . n ... 1 . . . ,, , ' 

fignai vifto- fea, entertained Itill a very contemptible opinion of the 
ry over him. Roman fleet, which was but in its infancy. The Romans, 
on the other hand, dreaded the naval force of the Cartha- 
ginians, though they had gained an advantage over Hanni- 
bal, efpecially as they had loft one of their confute, who 
was an able and brave commander. In order therefore to 
make head againft the enemy upon the watery element, 
the fenate ordered the remaining conful, C. Duilius, im- 
mediately to leave Sicily, and take upon him the command 
of the fquadron then in the ftreijhts of Rhegium. This 
he did, and engaging the Carthaginians, by the help of the 
corvus, a machine which we have already defcribed at large 
from Polybius, entirely defeated them a . Some authors 
intimate, that the manus ferreae, or harpagones, a grap- 
pling inftrument, were a machine different from the cotvi 
fa (M), and of great fervice to the Romans in this action. 
Others maintain, that they were the fame, or at lead, that 
the former appertained to the latter c . For our part, we 
think it evident from Curtius, Pliny, and others, that the 
mauns ferrea; (N) were more antient than the corvi, and of 

Tyrian 

* Polyb. Liv. & Flor. ubi fup. Zor.ar. 1. viii. c. n. Luc. Am- 
pel. in lib. memorial, c. 46. Aurel. Vict, five audi. vit. vir. illuft. 
38. Eutrop. 1. ii. b Plin. 1. vii. c. 56. Curt. 1. iv. paff. 

Vide & Freinfhem. in Eior. 1- ii- c. z. atq; Liv. 1. xxx. c. 10. 
c Flor. & aud. vit. vir. illuft. ubi. fup. S. Jul. Frontin. 1. ii. 
c. 3. ex. 24. 

(M) To what has been already faid of the corvus, we mall 
cm) add, that the chevalier Folard has obliged the world with a 
Icai-acd and curious difiertation upon it. Domincius Machansus, 
L. /i> k iolia upon Cornelius Nepos, likewife has given us a mi- 
s'-. „ d. motion of it", which is extracted chiefly from Polybi 
Thi^ v:. meni ion partly for the fake of our curious and inquifi- 
tivc r-;a ' 

( N '■ Zniaras ini' mates, that the manus ferrea?, or harpogone:, 
were :o ue tv-ds of long poles, and that with them the Ro- 
man rr\ vied and brought -to the enemies mips. Livy gives us 
rave a ' iiv fame acco mr of them, and tells us, that the Carthagi- 
nians iike-.viil made ..fe of them in their naval engagements with 
the Romaaj ; winch feems a fufficient proof, that they were not 
the corv , fmce this was invented by Duilius. Scheffer thinks 
that thefe manus ferreae, or harpagones, were iron hooks fixed in 
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Tyrian extra&ion, and eonfequently known to the d Car* 
thaginians themfelves ; though at the fame time we believe 
they were much improved by the corvi. As the Roman 
veffels were vaftly inferior to the Carthaginian in lightnefs 
and activity, the corvus was invented to remedy that defect. 
Hannibal, though he performed the part of a gallant com- 
mander in this action , was obliged to abandon his fepti- 
reme, or admiral galley, to the enemy, and got off in a 
fmall boati The reft of the Carthaginian galleys foon aftef 
came up with the Romans, but met with the fame fate the 
others had done before. The lofs of the Carthaginians in 
this double engagement is varioufly related by the Roman 
hiftorians ; but the mod authentic account of it is the in- 
fcription on the bafis of the columna roftrata (O) of Dui- 
lius, ftill preferved at Rome, and which may be feen in a 
former part of this work. As for Hannibal, having before 
fled from Agrigentum, he would moft certainly have been 
crucified upon his arrival at Carthage, had he not, by an 
inftance of Punic fubtilty, avoided the impending danger. 

However, 

A Liv, ubi fup. vide k Scheffer. in Mil. nav. 1. xi. c. 7. 

the heads of poles, which, by the affiftance of a chain fattened to 
the malt, were thrown down with great force upon the enemies 
veffels j which they penetrated in fuch a manner, that nothing 
tould difengage them j fo that they hoifted them in the air, and 
then darned them upon the water with fo great violence, that they 
were frequently funk. The Greeks called this machine aprayjj, 
according to Hefychius (14). 

(O) The naves roftratae; from whence Duilius's pillar was called 
columna roftrata^ were veffels fo denominated from the Latin 
word roilra, fignifying the beaks of mips. Thefe beaks, in 
figure refembling thofe of birds, confifted of brafs, and ferved 
not only to cut the water in failing, but likewife to damage the 
enemies (hips in an engagement. This is not only apparent from 
the figure of thefe veffels in the columna roftrata of Duilius, and 
on antient coins, but likewife fromDiodorus Siculus and Polybius. 
The Romans and Carthaginians both made ufe of fuch veffels. 
It is likely they were of eaftern extraction. The Carthaginians, as 
Silius fecms to intimate, had them from their anceftors the Tyn- 
ans and they from the Sidonians (15). 

(14) Zonar. 1. viii. c. 10. Liv. 1. *xx. c. 10. Scheffer. ubi 
fup. Hefych. in voc. a \ T <£ y „. (15) Ifidor. 1. xix. c. 1. Died, 
Sic. 1. xiv. Polyb. 1. i. c 50. Sil. Italic. 1. adv. 

Vol, XVII. 



in Sicily. 
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However, the feriate thought proper to remove him from 
the command of the fea- forces. This we learn from Oro- 
fius and Zonaras ; but, according to Polybius, he was 
continued in that poft, and the fcme campaign crucified 
by his own men, upon their receiving another difgrace 
from the Romans e . 
^Sesdie Fortune, however, did not entirely abandon the 
s^acufans/ Carthaginians. Their arms in Sicily were attended with a 
and reduces good run of fuccefs after the departure of Duilius ; for 
feverai towns though ^ R omanSj \ n confequence of their late viaory* 
obliged the Carthaginians to raife the fiege of Segefta 4 
which a body of their troops had formed, and carried the 
town of Macella by aflfault ; yet Hamilcar, whofe head- 
quarters were then at Panormus, only waited for a favour- 
able opportunity to attack them. In the mean time, a 
difpute arofe in the Roman camp between the auxiliary 
troops and the legionaries, which came to fuch a height, 
that a leparation feemed inevitable* the former having 
actually marked out a camp for themfelves between Paro- 
pus and Thermae (P). A general s much lefs vigilant than 
Hamilcar, would naturally have taken advantage of fuch a 
diffenfion ; the Carthaginians therefore, furprifing them 
near the fpot of ground they had chofen to encamp upon, 

before 

e Aurel. Vi&. fic Zdnar. ubi fup. Polyb. ubi fup. Univerf. 
hift; vol. xii. p. 115, not. (F). Diod. Sic. 1. xxiii. in excerpt. 
Heefchel. 

(P) Salmafius, depending upon the authority of Mela* Pliny, 
and Strabo, places the city here mentioned by Diodorus in the 
fouthern, or rather fouth-weftern, part of the ifland, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Selinus. Befides this, there was another of the fame 
name, founded by the Carthaginians upon the ruins of Himera, 
which we have already given a defcription of. That the Ter- 
mini of the modern Sicilians ftands upon the fame fpot of ground, 
which the antient Thermae Himerenfes, or, as Diodorus calls it, 
Therma, occupied, is evident from Gruter and Marius Aretius. 
Cicero likewife, and Pindar's fcholiaft, boch take notice of this 
lafl city ; which we could not entirely pafs over in filence, as 
being of Carthaginian extraction (16)* 

(16) Strab. 1. vi. p. 189. P. Mel. 1. ii. C. 7. Plin. 1. iii. c. 8. 
Salmaf. in Solin. c. 5. p t 8o< Cic. in Ver. ii. c. 35. Schol. in 
Find. Olympu xvii. fub fin. Diod. Sic 1. xiii. Marius Aretius in 
chorograph. Sicil. & infeript. apud Gruter. p. 433. n. 6. Apol- 
Udor. apud Strab, ubi fup. p, 188. Thucyd* 1. vi. fub hut. 
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before they could intrench themfelves, put four thoufand, 
according to Polybius, or, as Diodorus will have it, fix 
thoufand, of them to the fword, and difperfed the reft. 
After this blow, Hamilcar made himfelf matter of Cama- 
rina and Enna, and fortified Drepanum, furrounding it 
with a wall. Here he likewife depoiited the mod valuable 
part of his baggage and other effects, Then advancing to 
Eryx, he almoft razed that antient city, leaving only a 
fmall part of it (landing to cover the famous temple of 
Venus Erycina, fuppofed to have been built by ./Eneas ; 
and carried the inhabitants to Drepanum. This he did to 
prevent the Romans from taking poft in that fortrefs, in 
cafe the citizens mould be difpofed to invite them thither. 
In ihort, he reduced many cities, partly by force, and 
partly by treachery ; and had made himfelf mafter of the 
whole ifiand, had not Florus, the Roman general, after 
Duilius was gone to Rome, behaved with great vigilance 
and bravery. However, this fuccefs was not lading, as 
we fhall fee immediately f . 

Hannibal, according to Polybius, after the defeat offHannibai 
ofMylae, returned to Carthage ; where being reinforced j£ r J^ a ^ 
by a good number of galleys, and attended by many offi- a ndcrSd 
cers of great merit, he put to fea again, fleering his courfeby hiiown 
for the coaft of Sardinia. He had not been long in one men « 
of the harbours of that ifland, probably Calaris, now Cag- 
liari, but he was furprized by the Romans, who carried 
off many of . his {hips, and took great numbers of his men 
prifoners. This fo incenfed the reft, that they feized their 
admiral, and crucified him ; but who was his immediate 
fuccelTor, does not appear. The Romans, however, reap- 
ed no other advantage from this adion, than (hewing their 
activity, encouraging their allies, and a little diminilhing 
the naval power of their rival. Had Hannibal efcaped death 
for the prefent, it is probable he would have met with it 
at Carthage ; fince it was looked upon there as the higheft 
crime in a genera! to be unfuccefsful. Nothing further 
material happened either this campaign, or the following, 
it we will give credit to Polybius s . 

Towards the clofe of the following campaign, Hamil- Theprogr«f$ 
car put his troops into winter-quarters at Panormus, po- jj^ 6 .]^ 
fling proper detachments at the principal avenues to the ci ci i y , 

. f Diod. Sic, at Polyb. ubi. fup, * Polyb, & Zonar. ubi 
>upra, 
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ty, to prevent a furprize. In the mean time, C. Aquilius 
Florus, the Roman general, having received a reinforce- 
ment, advanced into the neighbourhood of Panormus, and 
offered the enemy battle : but finding that they would not 
ftir out of the town, and that he was not ftrong enough 
£o undertake the fiege of the place, efpecially as the feafon 
was fo far advanced, he moved with his army to Hippana, 
and took it by aflault. From thence he marched to Myt^ 
tiftratum, a fortrefs which the Romans had twice ineffec- 
tually befieged, and Fat down before it. Florus here made 
apis approaches fo flowiy, either through the bad difpofition 
of the ground, or the bravery of the Carthaginian garrifon, 
that he could not reduce the city before the expiration of 
his office. However* early the next fpring, his fucceffor, 
A. Attilius Collatinus, or, as Zonaras calls him, A. At- 
tilius Latinus, joining the army before Myttiftratum with 
a ftrong body of forces, pufhed on the fiege with fuch vi- 
gour, that the Carthaginian garrifon abandoned the town in 
the night, and the wives and children of the citizens, by 
their outcries and lamentations, obliged them to open the 
gates to the Romans. The foldiers, enraged at the obfti- 
nate defence they had made, and their attachment to the 
Carthaginians, at firft put all they met, without diftin&iort 
to the fword ; but the conful caufing a proclamation to be 
made, that every Roman foldier mould polTefsall the per- 
fons and effects of thofe he took prifoners, the flaughter 
ceafed. However, the city itfelf was levelled with the 
ground, and the remaining p^rt of the inhabitants fold for 
flaves. The conful next attacked Camarina, and, in his 
march thither, was near being cut off with his whole ar- 
my, by a ftratagem of Hamilcar, as has been already re- 
lated ; but found it fo ftrong, and defended by fo numerous 
a garrifon, that he could not make himfelf mafter of it, 
till he received a large train of battering- engines and other 
Supplies from king Hiero. After thefe arrived, the Romans 
foon carried the town, and treated the inhabitants in the 
fame manner they had done thofe of Myttiftratum. The 
conful afterwards feized upon Enna by treachery, and 
maflacred the Carthaginian garrifon. Sittana he took by 
ftorm and Camicus, a caftle belonging to the Agrigen- 
tines, was betrayed to him. Other places, of lefs impor- 
tance, furrendered of courfe ; fo that the Carthaginians be- 
gan to lofe 'ground conftderably, notwithftanding their late 
fuccefles. The Romans, looking upon Camicus as a poft 
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of confequence, left a confiderable party of men to defend 
it ; and having pofleffed themfelves of Erbeflus, which was 
deferted by its inhabitants, made preparations to fit down 
before Lipara with all their forces *. 

In the mean time L. Cornelius Scipio, Florus's col- As likew » fe 
legue, failed, with the fquaciron under his command, to-J^^J^ 
wards Sardinia and Corfica, two iflands in the Tyrrhenian 
fea, fubjed to Carthage, and fo near one another, that, at 
a great diftance, they feemed to be but one ifland. The 
conful firft made a defcent in Corfica, and took Aleria, or, 
as Zonaras calls it, Valeria, by ftorm ; upon (QJ which 

h Polyb. ubi fup. Zonar. 1. viii. c. n.p. 387. Diod. Sk U 
xxiii. in excerpt. Rhodoman. Aurel. Vi&. five. au&. vit. viEr 
illuftr. in Attil. Collatin. 38. Liv. epit. 1. xvii. Eutrop. I. ii. 
Qrof. 1. iv. c. 7. 

(Q) About the year 1615, a ftone was dug up near the Porta 
Capena in Rome, with the following infeription upon it, com- 
memorating the event here mentioned. This ftone is five palms 
four inches long, and two palms ten inches broad. 

HO M COI NO, VMMMEtCOSESmOhJT. 
DV0IV0RO. QVTVMOsTVIJE.y/RO 
WaOM. SCIPIONE. TIUQJ?, £ ARB ATI 
CONWl.CE USOR.AIDU \SMC. TVET. \ 
HEQ*CEPIT.CQRSIC\M ERIAO^E.VRB E 
I? EDEL TEMPESTAiTE BVXAJDE.MERETC^ 

Hunc plurimi confentiunt Romae 
Bonorum optimum fuilTe virum, 
LUCIUM SCIPIONEM. Filius Barbati, 
Conful, cenfor, sedilis hie fuit, 
Hie cepit Corficam, Aleriamque urbem ; 
Dedit Tempeftatibus asdem merito. 

f* Moft people agree, that of all the good men in Rome th\s 
<c Lucius Scipio was the beli He was the fon of Scipio fur- 
" named Barbatus, as likewife conful, cenfor, and aedile. He 
" took the city of Aleria, and conquered Corfica ; and built a 
" temple for the Tempefts, as he had great reafon to do. 

From this moft remarkable infeription, which, in point of an- 
tiquity, is fcarce inferior to that on the bafe of the columns 
roftrata of Duiiius, fince the aftion here referred to happened in 

the 
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the other towns fubmitt'ed, that being the only place of 
ftrength in the whole ifland. As the Carthaginians had 

a firong 

the year of Rome 494, the year after Duilius got his naval vic- 
tory, may be drawn the following obfervations : 

1. That the L. Scipio mentioned here was not the L. ScipiQ 
faid by Livy to have been maoe conful in Etruria, but another, 
the fon of Barbatus, who fubdued Corfica, A. U. C. 494. 

2. That he was the fame perfon with him, who, according to 
the Capitoline Tables, triumphed over the Corfi, Sardi, and Car- 
thaginians. 

3. That either the MSS. of Livy, or the Fafti Captitolini, 
muft be out, when the firft affirm, that Scipjo Barbatus's praeno- 
men was Pubhu-, and the laft, tha: Lucius Scipio, who triumphed 
over the Corfi, Sardi, and Carthaginians, at the time aforefaid, 
was the fon of L Scipio. 

4. That a vacancy or hiatus in the Capitoline Tables may be 
From hence llipplicd ; fmce from the infcription it appears, that 
this L. Scipio muft have been, in all probability, Duilius's col- 
legue in the cenforfhip A. U. C. 495. From whence it follows, 
that Onuphrinus Panvinius is guilty of a miftake, when he makes 
Cn. Scipio Afina to have been Duilius's collegue in the cenforfhip 
the year above-mentioned. 

5 That a parage in Ovid may be hereby explained, which, 
before the dncovery of this infcription, was not underftood : 

Te quoque, Tempeftas, meritam delubra fatemur, 
Gum pcene eft Corfis obruta claflis aquis. 

Some authors imagined this to point at the tempeft Claudius Nero 
the conful met with in the year of Rome 551, in which, accor- 
ding to Livy, his fleet was near being destroyed ; others, to one 
that attacked Marcellus ; and laftly, others, to one in which Me- 
tellus's fquadron was almoft loft ; whereas it undoubtedly alludes 
to one, that L. Scipio, at the time we are fpeaking of, met with 
on the coaft of Corfica, wherein he very narrowly efcaped de- 
fc-uftion. 

6. That of courfe L. Scipio was a (tacked by fuch a tempeft on 
the coaft of Corfica, in which his whole fleet was in the moft im- 

5 minent danger of being loft ; and that, upon account of iiis deli- 
verance therefrom, he built a temple, which he dedicated to the 
Tempefts, i. e. to the deities prefiding over them. 

7. That the Romans looked upon tempefts as deities, or at lead 
imagined cKey had deities prefiding over them, and therefore paid 
them divine honours. 

8. Tiiat the name of the principal fortrefs in Corfica was Ale- 
yia, and not Valeria, as we find it in all the MSS. of Zonaras \ 

ant 
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a ftrong fleet of galleys on the coaft of Sardinia, they were 
in no great pain for that ifland, Upon Scipio's moving that 
way, they detached one part of it to reconnoitre him; 
which immediately retired upon his approach. But, up- 
on his entering the port of Olbia, the appearance of the 
whole Carthaginian fquadron, then riding at anchor there, 
was fo terrible, that he thought proper to fheer off, with- 
out putting his defign in execution. A further induce- 
ment to him not to undertake the conqueft of Sardinia 
at this prefent juncture, was his not having a fufficient bo- 
dy of legionaries on board to attack the Carthaginians by 
land. As he had not received proper intelligence of the 
enemy's flrength on that fide, he had not taken the ne- 
ceffary meafures to render that expedition fuccefsful, and 
therefore found himfelf obliged to retreat in a precipitate 
manner ; but fome authors give us to understand, that 
foon after, having been furnilhed with a larger body of 
Q,4 land- 



and that therefore thefc MSS. may be emended by this inferip- 
tion. 

9. That many obfervations relating to the antient language of 
the Romans and Latins, laid down by Feftus, Quintilian, and 
others, are confirmed by the words it contains. 

10. That, in antient times, fome letters of the Roman and La- 
tin alphabet, at leaft, were borrowed from the Etrufcans, fince P 
and j apparently belong to that nation ; at leaft, that the Etruf- 
cans had letters in their alphabet, which, in figure, correfponded 
with fome of the Roman and Latin letters. This is confirmed by 
the legends on feveral confular coins. 

Many other conclufions might be drawn from hence, which we 
have not time at prefent to touch upon. It is not improbable, 
that the ftone, on which this inscription was found, belonged to 
Scipio's tomb, and that he was buried not far from the Porta 
Capena,(i7). 

(17) Liv. 1. x. J. xxx. & alib. paff. Ovid. M. I. vi. Fell. 
Pomp, in voc. Duonum, & voc. Topper, ut & Carm. Saliar. in 
qu. videre eft Duonus Cerufus, i. e. Bonus Creator. M. Fab. 
Quin&il. 1. i. c. 4. & 7. 1. ix c. 4. 8c alib. Vide & Jof. Scalig. in 
Sext. Pomp. Fell. lib. de verb. fign. caftigat. p. 209, .210. Tab. 
Eugubin. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. apudDemp. de Etrur. regal, vol. i. edit. 
Florent. 1723. Phil. Bonarot. ad monum. Etrufc, op. Dempft. 
addit. explic. & conjett. fed. 41. p. 85—88. ed. Florent. 1726. 
Anton. Fran. Gorii mufeum Etrufcum, paff. ed. Florent. 1737. 
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land-forces, he returned, and (R) reduced Olbia. Other 
places of lefs note, upon the reduction of that town, fell 
to him ; but he could not make himfelf matter* of the 
whole ifland. However, according to Eutropius, he car- 
ried off with him a vaft number both of the Corfi and Sar- 
di prjfoners 

TheRomans H4MILCAR being informed the year following, that 
byaftrata- t ^ e R ornans had a defign upon Lipara, threw a body of 
Srbwtha- forces into that town by night, unknown to the conful. 
gmians a This was done in fo private and unexpected a manner, that 
blow in Sar- the c | t j zcnSi though (irongly inclined to the Romans, found 
*' ma ' themfelyes incapable of making any reft fiance. The con- 
ful, arriving before the place, made a vigorous attack ; but 
was repulfed by Hamilcar, at the head of the garrifon, with 
the Daughter of a great number of men. At the fame time 
Sulpicius, who then adled as admiral, after having hovered 
feveral days about the coaft of Sardinia, made a defcent 
there, and completed the reduction of that ifland. Accord- 
ing to Florus, by razing the city of Caralis, or Carab^ 
the capital of the ifland, he fo terrified the Sardi, that they 
fubmitted to him. Zonaras informs us, that the contrary 
winds prevented an engagement between Sulpicius and the 
Carthaginians ; but that afterwards Attilius, who com- 
manded the land-forces, found an opportunity of impofing 
upon the Carthaginian admiral, by means of fome deferters, 
whom he bribed to aflure him, that the Romans intended 
to land in Africa. Upon this, according %o the fame au- 
thor, the Carthaginian fcjuadron, having been before dri- 
ver! by ftrefs of weather into one of the ports of Sardinia, 
lpofed immediately, though in the night, and fet fail for 

Africa $ 

1 Polyb. Liv. Zonar. ubi fup. Flor. 1. ii. c. 2. Orof. I. iv, 
c. 7. Eutrop. 1. ii. Univ. hift. vol. xii. p. 162. 

(R) Hanno, who had behaved with fo much bravery in Sicily, 
Commanded in Olbia, and was killed in one of the attacks. 
We muft own ourfelves guilty of a miftake in a former, part of 
this work when we cite Valerius Maximus to prove, that the 
$.6man conful honoured Hanno's body with a noble funeral i 
iince that author, in the place referred to, fpeaks of Hannibal in 
the fecond Punic war, who mewed great humanity cn fuch an 
cccafion to the body of Tiberius Gracchus ( 1 8.) 



(18) Comp. Univ. Hid. vol. xii. p, 117. with p. 247, of the 
fame volume, VaL Max, J, v, e, J. 
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Africa ; but were attacked' by Sulpicius, who, being ap- 
prifed of the intelligence given them, had ported himfelf in 
a proper place to intercept them, and either took or funk, 
by favour of the night, mod of their (hips. The good fuc- 
cefs of this ftratagem encouraged the Romans now in good 
earned to prepare for an expedition to Africa, as the 
only means to oblige the enemy to evacuate Sicily, and 
procure them a peace upon their own terms k (S). 

The next year, from Zonaras it feems probable, that The Ro- 
the Roman forces in Sicily, under the command of A. At-g^Jjj* 
tilius Collatinus, or, as Livy will have it, Calatipus, who, nhnsboth 
on account of his great fervices, was continued general meet with 
there, with the title of proconful, befieged Lipara a fe-^ s ^ r £ 
cond time, though they had been routed by the Carthagi- t j mev/ar , 
nians towards the clofe of the laft campaign. C Attilius 
Regulus, one of the new confuls, who had the command 
of the fleet allotted to him, had two naval engagements 
with the enemy ofF the coafts of Sicily, in the firft of 
which he loft nine galleys ; but in the other routed^ the 

Carthaginian 

¥ Zonar. ubi fup. c. 12, 1 3. Polyb. Liv. & Flor. ubi fup. 

(S) Zonaras and .Orofius make Hannibal to have been the 
Carthaginian admiral at this time, and, if we remember right, - 
are the only authors who tell us, that he had his commiffioft 
taken from him for the ill fticcefs he met with in his engagement 
with Duilius. Aurelius Victor indeed agrees with them in re- 
lation to Hannibal's efcaping punifhment by a ftratagem ; but 
fays not a word of his being deprived of his command. Zona- 
ras and Orofius therefore being modern, in comparifon of Poly- 
bius, whom they contradict in this particular, and unfupported 
by any antient writer in what they advance as to the point be- 
fore us, we have chofen to follow the laft hiftorian, when he 
affirms, that Hannibal was continued in his command of the fleet, 
and crucified foon after by his own men. Befides, it feems im- 
probable, that, if he had been difcarded on account of his. ill 
conduct, or ill fuccefs, which the fuperftitious Carthaginians look- 
ed upon as very ominpus, the fenate of Carthage mould have 
afterwards employed him, efpecially as they might naturally have 
fome apprehenfions of his conduces being influenced by his re~ 
fentment. Zonaras and Grofius therefore ought to give way to 
Polybius in the prefent cafe. Orouus intimates, that he was 
ftonedto death by his troops. (19). 

(19) Aurel. Vift. five autt. vit. vir. illuftr. in Duil. 37. Po- 
lyb. 1. i. & Zonar. in loc. citat. Orof. L iv. Vide Liv. epit, 
L xvii, aliofq; Roman h#oriq. 
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Carthaginian fquadron, finking ten, and taking eight of 
their vefTels, with all their crews. The other conful, about 
the fame time, laid wafte the ifland of Malta ; which is a 
good proof, that the Carthaginians were then in poflelTion 
of it. Thefe advantages ftill farther excited the Romans to 
attack the African republic in the very heart of its do- 
minions ! . 

They rc°fwa ^ S ne ' tner °f the * ate a &i° ns Deen decifive, both 
Jecifivccn- parties made fuch vaft and expeditious preparations, that 
jageme^t. the enfuing fummer, the ninth year of this war, they had 
collected f heir whole naval force, in order to determine the 
fate of Sicily, as well as the dominion of the fea, and, in 
consequence thereof, that of Carthage itfelf. The con- 
ful?, L. Manlius Vulfo and C. Attilius Regulus, who were 
elvcled purely on account of their diftinguifhed merit, with 
the Roman fleet under their command, confifting of three 
hundred and thirty galleys of different fizes, had their ren- 
dezvous ^t Meffana. From thence, ftretching their line 
along the coaft towards cape Pachynum, after having dou- 
bled that cape, they failed dire&ly to Ecnpmus, where 
thev took their land-forces on board. About the fame 
time, the Carthaginian fquadron, compofed of three hun- 
dred and fifty fail, arrived at Lilybzeum, the only place they 
had left in Sicily, except Panormu?], and a few towns of 
lefs note in that neighbourhood. They did not ftay long 
here, but, purfuing their projected courfe, took up their 
ftation at Heraclea Minor, where they made the neceflary 
difpofitions to give the enemy battle m . 
Thedifpofi- The Romans, in order either to engage the enemy by 

tion of their . , , r , . • • • a r • i i 

fleets. fea 5 or make a deicent upon their territories in Africa, had 
taken care to put on board the galleys the verv flower of 
their land-forces. The grand fquadron confifted of four 
divifions, the flrft of which was called the firft legion, and 
the firfl fleet ; the fecond and third in like manner receiv- 
ed a denomination from their order ; but the fourth went 
by the name of triarians, a term peculiarly applied to a cer- 
tain order of foldiers, who were always the choiceft troops, 
and formed the corps de referve amongft the Romans. Each 
galley contained three hundred rowers, and an hundred 
and twenty foldiers ; fo that the whole united force on 
board amounted to near an hundred and forty thoufand men. 

The 



1 Polyb. Liv. Zonar. Diod. Sic. Orof. 1. iv. ubi fup. 
* Polyb. & Estrop. ubi, fup. Dio. Cafs. in excerptis Valef*. 
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The firft divifion waspoftcd on the right, the fecond on the 
left, and the third in the rear of the other two, in fuch a 
manner, as with them to form a triangle, the vertex of 
which was the two admiral-galleys, wherein were the two 
confuls, placed in the front of t\\e\v refpe&ive fquadrons. 
The triarians were drawn up in the rear of the whole fleet, 
parallel to the third legion : the bafe of the aforefaid trian- 
gle, but extended beyond the two angles there. The tranf- 
ports, with the horfes and baggage on board, lay between 
the two laft-mentioned lines, that is, between the third 
divifton and the triarians, this being judged the beft fitua- 
tion for them to be covered from any irruptions of the ene* 
my. The combined naval and land- force of the Cartha- 
ginians muft, according to Polybius, have exceeded that of 
the Romans ; fince he feems to infinuate, that their troops, 
including the feamen, coul<| not have been lefs than an hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand ftrong. When the Carthaginians 
had obferved the difpofuion of the Roman fquadron, they 
immediately ranged their own in order of battle. They divi- 
ded it into four fmaller fquadrons, which they drew up into 
one line. The three firft divifions, pofted to the right, ftretch- 
ed out far into the fca, as though they had an intention to 
furround the Romans, pointing their prows directly upon 
them ; the fourth, lying to the left, kept clofe under the 
fhore, being difpofed in the form of an outwork or tenaille, 
Hanno, who had met with fuch bad fuccefs at Agrigen^ 
turn, commanded on the right with the light veffels, that 
could attack and retreat with great fwiftnefs, and row nim- 
bly round the galleys of the Romans. Hamilcar, the Car- 
thaginian admiral in the late action off of Tyndaris, had 
the left wing committed to his conduct, who, though he 
had the misfortune to be defeated, gave fufficient proofs of 
his merit and experience in this engagement 11 . 

The confuls, obferving the Carthaginian line to be very The Car. 
thin in the middle, caufed it to be vigoroufly attacked in^SfjJ 
that part by their firft and fecond divifions. The Cartha- feted, 
ginians, at the firft onfet, purfuant to the orders received 
from Hamilcar, retired with precipitation, hoping by this 
means to feparate that part of the Roman fleet, with which 
they were engaged, fiom the other, not doubting but the 
Romans would purfue them with great ardor, and thereby 
give the grofs of their fleet an opportunity of charging the 

remaining 



* Polyb. & Zonar. in annal. ubi fup. 
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remaining Roman diviilons with great advantage. Accor- 
dingly the Romans, by their eagernefs in the purfuit, left 
their comrades expofed to the efforts of the enemy. The 
Carthaginians, that fled, perceiving this, immediately, 
upon a fignal given from Hamilcar's galley, tacked about, 
and, with great bravery, made head againft their purfuers ; 
but, after a warm difpute, the Romans, notwithstanding 
the lightnefs and activity of the Carthaginian veffels, by 
the affiftance of their corvi and other grappling inftru- 
ments, coming to a ciofe engagement with them, and being 
animated by the example of their officers, who expofed 
themfelves as much as the rneaneft foidiers, worfted the 
enemy, obliging them to (heer off. In the mean time, 
fL.nno fell with great fury upon the triarians, whilft that 
part of the Carthaginian fquadron po.fted on the left under 
the fhore, attacked the tranfports and the third legion. 
Here were three fea- rights at once, which continued for 
fome hours with a vaft erfuiion of blood. In fine, Hanno, 
®n one fide, and the fourth Carthaginian divifion on the 
other, reduced the triarians, tranfports, and third legion, 
to the laft extrem.ty, forced many of them on (here, and 
had totally ruined them, had they not been kept in awe by 
the corvi. But at laft Manlius returning from the cbace of 
the Carthaginian fquadron already routed, and Regulus, 
with the fecond legion, advancing to the relief of the tria- 
rians, the enemy were en'irely defeated. The Romans 
loft only twentv- four galleys in this action; but the Car- 
thaginians had thirty funk, and thirty- three taken by the 
vicl rs. After this battle, which happened off of Heraclea 
Minor, Hamilcar fent Hanno to make propofals of peace 
to the Romans, chiefly with a defign to amufe the confuls, 
and divert them from the African expedition they had in 
yicw. But the Romans rejecting thefe propofals, the war 
continued with as much fiercenefs as ever ; and the confuls, 
foon after fetting fail for Africa with their whole fleet, and 
a powerful army on board, landed at Ciypea without op- 
pofition °. 

The Ro- No words can exprefs the confternation the Carthaginians 
mans «om were U p 0n advice of the Roman army's landing in 
Svagesin Africa. They very well knew, that the confuls might 
Africa. march to Carthage without any obftrudtion, and lay wafte 

all 



0 Polyb. Liv. Fior. Eutrop. Zonar. Lucius Ampel. ubi %. 

Orof. 1. iv. c, 7, 
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all the fertile country as they advanced, which could not 
but reduce them to the greateft {freights. Zonaras tells us* 
that the inhabitants of Clypea or Clupea were feized with 
fuch impreflions of terror, that they abandoned the city at 
the approach of the Romans ; bat, according to Polybius, 
it ftood a fiege, though the Carthaginians not being in a 
condition to relieve it, the confute* without much bloodfhed, 
made themfelves mafters of it. Appian reprefents the Roman 
navy employed in this invafion as very formidable, telling us, 
that it included no lefs than three hundred and fifty fail. From 
cape Hermea* where it lay for a fhorttime, itcoafted along 
to Clypea, or, as the Greeks call it, Afpis, where there 
was a very commodious harbour. The Romans, having 
left a ftrong garrifon in the place, to fecure their fhipping, 
and keep the adjacent territory in awe, moved with the reft 
of their army nearer Carthage* and reduced a great hum^ 
ber of towns, partly by force, and partly by compofition. 
They likewife plundered an infinity of villages, laid vail 
numbers of noblemen's feats in afhes, took above twenty 
thoufand (Eutropius fays twenty-feven thoufand) prifoners, 
amongft whom were many Romans, that had fallen into 
the enemy's hands fince the beginning of this war, with 
feveral deferters ; and having fcoured all the country almoft 
to the gates of Carthage, they returned to Clypea, loadert 
with the immenfe booty got in this expedition p. 

The Carthaginians, foon after, receiving intelligence, Reguius ad- 
that Manlius was fet out for Rome with the beft part of the^ 8 10 " 
troops, and had left Regulus with only forty (hips, fifteen Carthage, 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, to carry on the war 
in Africa, began to recover from the terrible fright they 
were thrown into by the firft news of this invafion, and 
therefore inftantly fet about making the proper difpofitions 
for their defence. They appointed Hanno, the fon of 
Afdrubal, and Boftar generals of their forces, and difpatch- 
ed an exprefs to Hamilcar, then at Heraclea, to return home 
with all expedition. Hamilcar, in a fhort time, arrived at 
Carthage 5 with a reinforcement of five thoufand foot and 
five hundred horfe, and was joined with Afdrubal and Bof- 
tar in the command of the army. The firft object of their 
confutations was, how to prevent the incurlions of the 
Romans at - leaft, if not diflodge them from the province, 

wherein 

f Idem ibid. & Eutrop. ubi fup. Appian. in Libyc. fob. ink. 
Paul Orof, 1. W. 
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wherein the capital of Africa was feated. On the other 
hand, Regulus, who had taken up his winter-quarters at 
Clypea, committed great ravages along the fea-coalts, and 
even penetrated into the very heart of the country j but 
hearing that the Carthaginian army was in motion, he like- 
wife made a movement with his forces, and encamped upon 
the Bagrada, in the neighbourhood of Carthage. Here with 
his battering-engines he flew a ferpent of a monftrous (ize^ 
which, if JElius Tubero may be believed, found the whole 
Roman army for fome time in employ. '1 he Roman hif- 
torians have undoubtedly given us an hyperbolic defcriptiort 
of this monfter, and the efTe&s it produced ; but confidering 
that q Livy, Valerius Maximus, iElius Tubero, Pliny, 
^Zonaras, and others, agree in the main in their accounts of 
it, we cannot help thinking, that a ferpent of an enormous 
fize the Romans really killed at the place where they were 
now encamped, efpecially iince dragons or ferpents im- 
menfely large were pretty common in Mauritania, Numi- 
dia, Libya, Ethiopia, &c. and (T) finee it appears from 

Megafthe- 

* Liv. epit. 1. xviii. Val. Max. 1. i. c. 8. JEl Tuber, 
apud Aul. Gell. in no&. Attic. 1. vi. c. 3. Plin. nat. hift. 1. 
viii. c. 14. Zonar. ubi fup. c. 13. Senec. de clement. 1. i. c. 25. 
Flor. ubi fup. 

(T) In proof of what is here advanced, many authors might 
be produced. Megafthenes fays, that in India there were fer- 
pents or dragons, which could fwallow at once a flag, or a bull. 
Metrodorus affirms, that near the river Ryndacus in Pontus, 
they were fo large, that they could fcize upon birds flying at a 
great height bver their heads, ard devour them. Pliny relate?, 
that a certain fpecies of this animal, called boae or boiae, were 
of fuch a magnitude, that a whole child had been found in the 
liomach of one of them, in the reign of the emperor Claudius ; 
and that at firft they lived upon cows milk, from whence they 
derived their name. Seneca, a very grave author, intimates, 
that the ferpent here mentioned infe&ed the river for a vail di- 
ftance, destroyed the country all round, and burnt many of the 
foldiers to death with his breath. Plutarch tells us of a monftrous 
ferpent or dragon, which was brought up by a virgin at La- 
nuvium ; and on fome d!d Roman denarii, we find this virgin re- 
prefented as bringing him meat; . with a bafket hanging by her 
lidc. Agatharchides Cnidius, in Photius, mentions ferpents of 
various kinds of an enormous fize common in Ethiopia, and 
afferts, that he himfelf faw one thirty cubits long. Oneficritu* 
Aitypalseus, in Strabo, informs us, that Abifarus, an Indian 
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Megafthenes r and others, that various inftances of furpri- 
fingly huge animals of the Terpentine kind might be drawn 
from antiquity. 

Ha mil car and his collegues* receiving advice of the And defeat 
Roman general's approach, and of his having formed the t ^ ij ^ rtha * 
fiege of Adis, or Adda, a fortrefs of great confequence to 81 
Carthage, advanced at the head of their forces to attack 
him. Upon their arrival in the neighbourhood of Adda, 
they encamped upon fome heights covered with woodsy 
which was a capital error, and occafioned the defeat of their 
army 5 for by neglecting the plains, and taking poft in rough 
and inacCeffible places 5 they rendered their elephants and 

cavalry, 

r Megafth. apud Plin. in loc. jam citat. Plut. in parallel; 
Propert. eleg. viii. vcr. 4. Oncficrit. Aftyp. apud Strab. L 
zv. Agath. Cnid.' dc mar. Rubr. 1. v. apud Phot, in biblioth. 
c. 250. p. ^83. ed. .Rothom. 1653. Geogr. Cedren. hilt, 
compend. p. 153. 

rince, kept two dragons or ferpenrs, one of which was an 
undred and forty cubits long, and the other eighty } which 
Alexander greatly defired to fee. Hferodotus tells us, that fer- 
pents of a fize exceeding all belief, were found upon the banks 
of the Triton, a river bordering on the territory of Carthage* 
Ifidore, Avicenna, Philoftratus, Solinus* Nicephorus Calliftus, 
Lucian, Arrian, Strabo, Pliny, iEtius, Leo Africanus, and others; 
affirm, that ferpents of an immenfe fize were produced in Mauri- 
tania, Libya, and Ethiopia. Our Philofophical tranfaftions fup- 
jply us with inftances of rattle-fnakes prodigioufly large, which 
countenances^ in fome meafurc, what the Roman hiftorians have 
related about the ferpent we are difcourfing of. Ludolphus and 
father Lobo likewiie, in their accounts of Ethiopia, add fome 
weight to what is here ad\anced, as we (hall fee, when we com6 
to the hiftory of that country. It has been imagined by fome, 
that the animal Regulus killed was a crocodile ; but the manner 
in which this was flain, which has been minutely defcribed by 
Oroiius, as well as the exprefs teftimony of many Roman authors 
to the contrary, will not permit us to come into this opinion. Be- 
fides, it does not appear From antient hiftory, that the river Ba- 
grada, or indeed any partcf Africa Propria, was formerly infefte4 
by crocodiles ; nor, from the relations of modern travellers* that 
they are obferved in the kingdom of Tunis at this day (20). 

(20) Vide au&or jam citat. & Herodot. 1. iv. c. 191. Lilian, 
in hift. anim. paiT. Iiiaor Avicen. Philoft. Solin. Nicephor. Cal- 
lift. Strab. Arrian. inperipl. Lucian, JEtium, Orof. Leon. Afri< 
casu Auguftin. torn. viii. cnarrat. in pfaL odviii. sliofq; plurim. 
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cavalry, in which their principal ftrength confifted, inca- 
pable of a&ing. The Romans, taking advantage of this 
miftake, did not give them time to rectify it, but immedi- 
ately fell upon them with the utmoft fury. The attack, 
which happened in the night, was fo fudden and unex- 
pected, that many of the Carthaginians had their throats 
cut in bed, and others loft their lives before they could lay 
hold of their arms to defend themfelves. However, the mer- 
cenaries in the Carthaginian fervice behaved with great bra- 
very, and not only repulfed the firft legion, but forced them 
to fly to their camp* But Regulus having, at the beginning 
of the action, ordered a detachment to wheel about, and 
attack the enemy's rear, they were hereby thrown into con- 
fufion, and at laft forced to abandon their camp. A great 
part of the infantry perifhed, the Romans very clofely pur- 
suing them, and having guarded many of the defiles through 
Which they muff, pafs ; but moft of the elephants and caval- 
ry made their efcape. The Carthaginians loft feventeen 
thoufand, or, according to Eutropius, eighteen thoufand 
men in the battle and purfuit ; eighteen elephants were ta- 
ken ; five thoufand men made prisoners, and the reft dif- 
perfed. Regulus* after this action, continued his devaftati- 
ons as before, burnt all the open places, and reduced the 
fortified towns. Some authors affure us, that he took above 
two hundred cities ; but as this account feems rather to re- 
fer to the whole number of places plundered or reduced 
fince the firft defcent, we mall chufe to follow Eutropius, 
who tells us, that the conful conquered feventy- three cities. 
Utica, amongft the reft, was forced to fubmit, and Tunis, 
within nine miles of Carthage, foon met with the fame fate. 
In fhort, nothing now remained but to lay fiege to Car- 
thage itfelf s . 

TheNumi- To complete the misfortunes of the Carthaginians, the 
^ a a ^ e ^ e Numidians, a fort of Tartars, or at leaft in their manners 
Carthaginf" arlc ^ wav °f ^ e foinething refembling that people, entered 
ans. the territories of Carthage, where they committed dreadful 
devaftatiofts. This drove moft of the Carthaginian fubject 
into Carthage, which, by this means, was filled with fuel 
numbers of people* that a famine feemed inevitable, efpe 
daily as the produce of the earth had been, in a great mea 

fure 



3 Polyb. Appian. Zonar. Eutrop. Flor. Aurel. Via. Orof. n* 
fup. 
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lure, deftroyed, partly by Regulus, and partly by the afore- 
faid Numidians *. 

The African nations likewife, more immediately fubjed Regulus 
to Carthage, being weary of the Carthaginian yoke, decla- 
red for the Romans, who now carried every thing before ^aceVthe 
them. This induced Regulus to imagine, that the Car-Carthagini- 
thaginians would conclude a peace with him upon any, a ™> but 
even the molt difhonourable, terms. He therefore, accor-j e aedT **" 
ding to Polybius, offered to treat with them about a peace, 
being afraid, that his fucceflbr would rob him of the glory 
he had acquired, by putting an end to the prefent war; 
though Zonaras tells us, that the Carthaginians themfelves 
made the firft overtures. Be that as it will, the terms 
Regulus prefcribed them feemed fo intolerable, and incom- 
patible with their honour, that they were refolved to fuffer 
all extremities, rather than fubmit to them. As Regulus 
had met with an uninterrupted courfe of profperity from 
the beginning of his confulfhip, he fet no bounds to his arro- 
gance ; and the Romans in general being then of the fame 
difpofition, by reafon of the great fuccefs their arms were 
attended with both by fea and land, it is no wonder, that 
the Carthaginians (hould have been treated in fo imperious 
a manner. Regulus wrote to the fenate, that the Cartha- 
ginians were upon the brink of ruin, and that he had taken 
care to " feal up their gates with fear." All hopes therefore 
of an accommodation vanifhing into fmoke, both fides fee- 
med refolved to refer the dccifion of the point9 at prefent in 
difpute betwixt them to the fword. A certain author tells 
us, that the whole number of prifoners taken by the Ro- 
mans, from their firft arrival in Africa to this time, inclu*- 
ding thofe who fell into their hands in the late battle, amoun- 
ted to two hundred thoufand. All the riches and valuable 
effects found in the Carthagininian camp after the laft 
action, Regulus fent on board fome tranfports to Rome; 
and having laid wafte all the adjacent country, advanced at 
the head of his victorious troops to the ftagnum or great 
morafs, on which Carthage ftood. Here, immediately af- 
ter the rejection of his above-mentioned propofals, he en- 
camped, refolving without delay to attack the capital of the 
African republic u . 

Whilst 

*. Polyb. & Orof. ubi. fup. « Appian. Polyb, Orof, 

Eutrop. Zonar. Diod, Sic. Aur. Via. Flor. ubi. fup. 
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Xantppus, Whilst matters remained in this melancholy foliation, 
with abcdy a Carthaginian officer, who had been fent to Greece, to 
mercenaries * ev y fliers there, returned home with a body of Greek 
arrives at mercenaries, confirming chieflv of Lacedaemonians. This 
Carthage, body was commanded by Xantippus the Lacedemonian, a 
perfon of great bravery and military (kill, who had learned 
the art of war in the fchool of Sparta, then the moft re- 
nowned of any in the world for the famous generals it pro- 
duced. As foon as he had informed himfelf wherein the 
main ftrength of the Carthaginian forces lay, and of the 
circumftances of the late defeat, he openly declared, that it 
was owing to the falfe ftep taken by their generals in en- 
camping upon hills, where their cavalry and elephants could 
not act ; and that, by an oppofite conduct, they might Ml 
retrieve their affairs, and drive the enemy out of their domi- 
nions. Being prevailed upon by the Carthaginian fenate, 
people, Hamilcar, and all the other officers, to take upon 
him the command of their forces, he firft trained them up 
in the difcipiine of his country : exercifing them near the 
city he drew them up in order of battle; made them advance or 
retreat upon the firft iignal ; file off with order an i fwiftnefs } 
in awordj to form all the evolutions and movements of the 
militarv art, according to the Lacedaemonian mannner. As 
nothing infpires foldiers with a greater degree of courage, 
than a perfuafion of their general's abilities, the Carthagi- 
nian troops, who were before fo greatly difpirited, now 
thought themfelves invincible, under the conduct of Xantip- 
pus, obferving how vaftly he excelled their own generals 
in the military art. As he judged it highly improper to 
permit their ardor to cool, he drew them up in battalia in 
a large plain before the city, and boldly advanced towards 
the Romans. We have already, in a former part of this 
work, defcribed the dTpofition of both armies, and given 
an account of the principal things that puffed betwixt them 
previous to the engagement, and therefore mall not here 
repeat what was there faid ; but only obferve, that Xan- 
tippus, being within twelve hundred and fifty paces uf the 
enemy, thought proper to call a council of war, in order 
to {hew a refpect and deference to the Carthaginian com- 
manders, by confulting them ; and that, all joining unani- 
mouiiy in opinion with him, it was refolvccl to Give the 
enemy battle the day following v , 

Thi 



w Appian. in Libyc. fab in it. Polyb. L:v\ Zonar. Flor 
Eutrop. Orof. &c. ubi". fup. Uuiv. rift. 'vol. xh", p. 127, 
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The Romans were not a little furprifed at the motions And^cfea«» 
of the Carthaginian army, and the new form of difcipline m l ni< °" 
introduced amongft them ; notwithftanding which, they 
affected to hold both them and their new general Xantip- 
pus in great contempt, not doubting, but they mould foon 
be able to give a good account of them. One capital er- 
ror, according to Polybius, the Roman general committed 
in the arrangement of his forces. Though he took a pro- 
per precaution to fuftain ihe mock of the enemy's elephants, 
he did not provide for the inequality .of his cavalry, which 
was vaftly inferior in number to. the Carthaginian, but dif- 
pofed them in fuch a manner, that they were broken al- 
moft upon the nr ft enfet. To which we may add from 
Appian, that the fame general ought to have been deemed 
guilty of a great and complicated miftake, when elated with 
his former iuccefs, through his great ardour, he overfatigued 
his foldiers, led them through fuch places as expofed them 
to the enemy's parties, pofted on eminencies to annoy them 
with miflive weapons in their march 5 and, to crown all* 
patted a river parting the two armies, by which means 
he cut off" a retreat, in cafe of any misfortune. This 
bad conduit of Regulus proved the total ruin of his army; 
for Xantippus had thereby fuch an advantage over the ene- 
my thrown into his hands, that he entirely defeated them, 
and either put to the iword, or took prifoners, all of them$ 
except two thoufand, who, after having broken his right 
wing, had drawn themfelves out of the engagement, and 
made their cfcape to Clypea. Of the Carthaginians eight 
hundred were flam in this action ; but on the Roman lide 
near thirteen thoufand muft have fallen in the battle and 
purfuit, if Polybiushas given us a juft account of the num- 
ber of forces Manllus, at his departure for Rome, left with 
Regulus. Xantippus took Regulus himfelf, and five hundred 
of his men, prifoncrs in the purfuit, and immediatly car- 
ried them to Carthage. According to Eutropius, thirty 
thoufand Remans loll their lives in this battle, and fifteen 
thoufand thL-ir liberty ; but this cannot be admitted, except 
we fuppofe, that Regulus had either received a ftrong rein- 
forcement from Rome, hnce the departure of bis collegue* 
or been joined by a good body of Africans in the interval 
betwixt that event and the battle; neither of which f<ppd- 
fitions receives the lead countenance from Polybius, whom 5 
in the main, we chute to follow 

■ R 2 Thi 
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The Car- The Carthaginians treated all the Roman prifoners, ex- 
trea? all^hc CC P c Regulus, with great humanity, hoping by this conduct 
Roman pri- to engage the Romans to behave with lenity and modera- 
foners with t - [on t0 Carthaginian captives, who were very numerous, 
Sty' e^ep"t in tne "" hands. But as for Regulus, he had infulted then; 
Regulus. in fo outrage ous a manner, in the height of his profperity, 
that they could not forbear mewing him the greateft marks 
of their refentment on this occalion. According to Zona- 
ras and others, he was thrown into a dungeon, where he 
had only fuftenance allowed him barely fufficient to keep 
him alive ; nay, his cruel matters, to heighten his other 
torments, ordered an huge elephant, at the fight of which 
animal, it feems, he was greatly terrified, to be conftantly 
placed near him ; which prevented him from enjoying any 
tranquillity or repofe, and rendered his life a burden to him. 
When he would have prefcribed difhonourable terms of 
peace to the Carthaginians, he pretended with unparallelled 
haughtinefs, that every thing he fuffered them to poffefs 
ought to be efteemed a favour, with this further infult, that 
4 6 they ought either to overcome like brave men, or learn 
" to fubmit to the victor." No wonder therefore that fo 
harm and difdainful a treatment mould incenfe to the high- 
eft degree a nation naturally proud, as well as cruel and 
implacable, and even, in the point before us, force their 
intereft itfelf to give way to their refentment. Zonaras in- 
timates, that Regulus fuffered himfelf to be furprifed by 
Xantippus, not believing that he would have the courage to 
.•attack him. However this may be, as the Carthaginian 
army did not confift of above iixteen thoufand men, be- 
fides the elephants, this ought to be looked upon as a moft 
wonderful victory, efpechlly conlidering the heroic valour 
of the Roman legions ; and, as Frontinus rightly infinuates, 
mud be almofl entirely attributed to the conduct: and bravery 
of Xantippus y. 

The Carthaginians remained on the field of battle till 

v C - atrt at * 12( * ft"PP cc * t ^ ie anc * ^ en ent ered the metro- 

Carthage, polis, which was almoft the only place left them, in great 
on account triumph. The citizens immediately repaired to the temples 
tonJ hlS VIC * n c r° U( k> t0 return thanks to the immortal gods for fo fig- 



y Zonar. ubi. fup. c. 13. p. 391, 392. Cic. de offic. 1. iii. 
S. Jul. Frontin. ilrat. 1. ii. c. 2. ex. 11. &1. 2. c. 3. ex. 10. 
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nal a victory, and hung up in thefe temples (U), as fo many 
trophies, the arms taken from the enemy. Several days 
were devoted wholly to feftivities and rejoicings, a fpirit of 
joy and gladnefs diffufing itfelf over the whole city. How- 
ever, according to fome authors, they not only foon forgot 
the vaft obligation they were under to Xantippus, but even 
fliewed themfelves guilty of molt mocking ingratitude to him, 
as well as to the whole body of mercenaries, who had de- 
livered them at the critical moment. If thefe writers may 
be credited, they either actually deftroyed Xantippus, or at- 
tempted his deftruclion; and not only refufed paying the 
mercenaries the arrears due to them, but ordered the captains 
of the vefTels, who were to carry them home, to leave them 
expofed on a defolate ifland. Thefe horrid inftances of Car- 
thaginian ingratitude, we fay, are attefted by fome authors ; 
yet at the fame time we think it our duty, as impartial hif- 
torians, to obferve that their authority in the point before 
us, is not to be entirely depended upon ; for although we 
mould allow, that the Carthaginians were frequently both 
cruel and ungrateful, nay, that they had a natural propen- 
fity to the odious vices of cruelty and ingratitude; yet in the 
prefent cafe, what advantage or emolument could accrue to 
them from fo execrable a facl: ? It could never have buri- 
ed in oblivion fo illuftrious an action as the victory Xantip- 
pus acquired for them, fince that could not fail of being 
tranfmitted to pofterity by their enemies, in order to deprive 
them, to whom they bore fo implacable a hatred, of the 
merit of it ; and indeed through this canal it has been con- 
veyed down to us, and yet the authors, who ftigmatize the 
Carthaginians, by accufing them of fo enormous a crime, 
afiign this as their motive to it ; nor can any other motive 
be conceived, except we will fuppofe, that they did it pure- 
ly to gratify a barbarous and inhuman difpofition ; which, 
wicked as the world is, can fcarc be imagined poflible. 
Befides, Polybius, the beft author extant who has treated of 
this particular branch of hiftory, fays not a word of it. 
Livy alfo, if we may judge of him from his epitomizer, 
R 3 paffes 

(U) Other nations, as well as the Carthaginians, hung up the arms 
&ken from the enemy in the temples of their gods. The Gauls, 
and even the Romans themfelves, may be ranked amongft thefe* 
as we learn from Plutarch, Tacitus, and others (21). 



(21) Plut. in Csef. Tacit. 1. xv, de Neron. Strsbo, I. iv, aliiq? 
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paries it over in filence, as do Florus, Eutropius, &c. who^ 
being Roman hiftorians, would moft certainly have taken 
the greateft pleafure in relating fuch a ftory, if founded on. 
good authority, as reflecting an eternal Thame and difhonour 
upon their moft avowed and mortal enemies, whom they 
never failed to treat with the utmoft freedom on all occaft- 
ons. We think it therefore but equitable to fufpend our 
belief of what Appian and Zonaras have affirmed with re- 
gard to the departure of Xantippus, efpeciaily as the fcheme 
thefe authors have made the Carthaginians form for the de- 
ftruction of the Lacedaemonian mercenaries, is, in point of 
policy, fo defective and incredible that no ftrefs can be laid 
upon it ' y for, according to them, all thefe mercenaries, 
as well as their general, were to be expofed to inevitable 
deftruction, without the lofs of a fingle Carthaginian, or 
pretence of even a ftorm, to colour the perpetration of fo 
horrid a crime. This certainly feems incompatible with 
that genius for refined policy and intrigues, the Carthagi- 
nians were in hiflory fo famous for ; and therefore will, 
with great difficulty, be admitted for fad by our impartial 
and intelligent readers % . 

As for Regulus, he was a lively inftance of the great 
inftability of fortune and human affairs. Had he been ei- 
ther influenced by the maxims of found policy, or touched 
with the leaft fenfe of companion for the misfortunes and 
fufFerings of his fellow-creatures, he would have abated 
fomething of the rigour he (hewed the Carthaginians after 
the laft defeat given them, and might have concluded a moft 
advantageous peace for the Romans ; but, giddy with fuc- 
cefs, nothing lefs would fatisfy him than the total ruin of 
that people, or at leaft a reduction of them to a ftate of 
fervitude, which they thought equivalent to it. This pro- 
vidence did not permit him fo accomplifh ; but, on the 
contrary, by a fwift revolution, he fell from the height of 
profperity to the loweft degree of contempt, nay, into the 
extremeft mifery and defpair, his exalted ftation ferving 
only to render his fall the more precipitate, and the lefs 
pitied by thofe he had before infulted. Many, and even 
recent, examples might be produced of princes, who, by 
purfuing the fame conduct, have met with the fame fate, 

would 

* Appian. & Zonar. ubi fup. Horat. carm. 1. Hi. od. j 
Vide etiam Polyb. Liv. Flor. Eutrop. O.of. &c. ubi fup 
& Uxiiverf. hut, vol, xii, p. i~S. 
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would the limits of our hiftory permit ; but, as they will 
not, we muft beg leave to refer our readers to their own 
obfervations on this head, and to thofe fine reflections of 
Diodorus Siculus and Polybius, which we could not avoid 
glancing at here a . 

W e have, in a former part of this work, given a full 
account of what happened to Regulus in the fubfequent 
part of his life, and cenfured Hoffman for differing from 
a great number of Roman authors in this particular. But 
our high regard to impartiality, a quality euentially necef- 
fary in an hiftorian s obliges us now to lay before our rea- 
ders the reafons, that may pofiibly have induced fome learned 
men to believe the whole relation of Regulus's deaths as 
handed down to us by the aforefaid authors to be an abfor 
lute fiction b . 

I. All the Roman hiftorians, as Romans, bore an im- 
placable hatred to the very memory of the Carthaginians, 
and did their utmoft to make it appear odious in the eyes of 
all mankind. They were entirely void of impartiality when 
they fpoke of that nation, as manifeftly appears from what 
Polybius relates of Fabius PicT:or, one of their moft cele- 
brated writers, and the moft anticnt of their hiftorians. 

2. All the fubfequent Roman hiftorians muft have follow- 
ed Fabius Pi&or in this particular, fince neither Diodorus 
Siculus nor Polybius have taken the lea ft notice of Regu- 
lus's being fent to Rome, and fuftering death afterwards at 
Carthage upon his return ; though, had this been true, they 
would undoubtedly have related it, the Greeks bearing as 
great an averfion to the Carthaginians, as did the Romans. 

3. From a fragment of Diodorus Siculus in the excerpta 
(W) of Valefius, it appears, that Regulus's fons, at the 
inftigation of their mother, treated Hamilcar and Boftar, 

R 4 two 

* Polyb. 1. i. Diod. Sic. 1. xxiii. in excerpt, Valef. 
b Univerf. hift. ubi. fupra. 

(W) The paffage referred to imports in fubftance, that Regulus's 
widow, hearing of his death at Carthage, and fuppofmg him to 
have died through want of necefiaries, inftigated her fons to ufe 
Hamilcar and Boftar, two Carthaginian generals, taken prifoners, 
and delivered into their hands by the fenate, in order to exchange 
for their father, with the utmoft inhumanity. They were con- 
fined in fo ftreight a room, that they could not move, and kept 
without meat for five days together ; infomuch that Boftar- died 
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two Carthaginian generals, taken prifoners, and delivered 
into her hands to exchange for her hufband, with the ut- 
moft cruelty ; infomuch, that one of them died. She was 
prompted to this, according to the fame fragment, by a 
perfuafion, that her hufband died at Carthage for want of 
a proper care being taken of him, upon the news me re- 
ceived of his death there. This evidently fuppofes Regu- 
3us to have died in that city, without any other torture 
than what the want of neceflaries occafioned. 4. Palme- 
rius has accounted for the whole ftory, as related by the 
Roman writers, and the Greeks attached to the Roman 
intereft, in fuch a manner, as to give fome reafon to be- 
lieve, that they are neither of them to be entirely relied up- 
on in their accounts of the fufferings and death of Regulus. 
Befides the authors cited in the twelfth volume of this work, 
it will be neceffary to confult thofe referred to in the mar- 
gin 

of grief and hanger. Hamilcar, in order to more her compaf- 
fion, told her, that he had taken all poflible care of her huftand, 
who was committed to his cuftody at Carthage. But this not a- 
vailing, me extended her barbarity fo far, as to caufe him to be 
{hut up five days with the dead body of Boftar, allowing him all 
that time only fuftenance barely fufficient to keep him alive. Be- 
ing ready to expire through the ftench of the dead body, and 
the other miferies he laboured under, this barbarous treatment 
was rumoured abroad by the meaner fervants which reaching 
the ears of the tribunes of the people, they had like to havecauf- 
ed the young men to be put to death for fo execrable a fa&, 
w r hich difgraced the Roman name. They were therefore obliged, 
by way of atonement for the perpetration of fo heinous a crime, 
to burn the body of Boftar, and fend his allies to Carthage, as 
likewife to treat Hamilcar with lenity during the remainder of 
his confinement. Tuditanus in Gellius, in order to take off the 
odium of this barbarous aclion, and fuit it more to the Roman 
tafte, tells us, that Regulus died for want offleep, which the Car- 
thaginians, by various methods, deprived him of ; and that this 
reaching Rome, his fons ufed fome noble Carthaginian captives, 
delivered to them by the fenate, in the fame manner. This re- 
lation, partial and difguifed as it is, gives great weight to the 
valuable fragment of Diodorus referred to, and at the lame time 
renders Palmerius's notion of this affair not a little probable (22), 

(22) Diod. Sic. in loc. citat. Tuditan. apud GclL ubi fuf, 
tit k Dominic, Machan. & Palmer, ubi flip. Iuudat. 
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gin, in order to have an adequate idea, according to the 
Roman tradition, of the point we are now upon c . 

The Carthaginians, now forgetting all former misfor- Both Ae 
tunes, began to talk in a very high ftrain, threatening even Carthagini- 
Italy itfelf with an invafion. The Romans, being infor- ^ s and * e 
med of this, placed ftrong garrifons in all the maritime m °™ a ™ irb 
towns, that lay moft expofed, and fitted out a new fleet, many difa& 
with a ftrong body of land-forces onboard, not only to ters « 
divert the enemy from executing the defign they pretended 
to have formed, but alfo to retrieve their broken affairs in 
Africa. In the mean time, the Carthaginians befieged Cly- 
pea and Utica in vain, being obliged to rife from before 
thofe places by the approach of the Roman fquadron, which 
had already plundered the ifland of Corfura, and left a 
garrifon there. Having equipped a fleet of two hundred 
fail, they put to fea, in order to prevent the enemy from 
making a fecond defcent ; and coming up with them off 
cape Hermea, engaged them ; but being routed, the Ro- 
mans landed without oppofition at Clypea, defeated the 
Carthaginians in a pitched battle near that place ; and car- 
rying off the remains of Regulus's army, fleered for Sici- 
ly. However, notwithftanding thefe victories, the Ro- 
mans were greatly weakened. In the late engagement 
they had been worftcd, had not the two thoufand men left 
at Clypea, attacked the enemy's rear unexpectedly, which 
obliged them to give way. In their paflage to Sicily, they 
met with fo dreadful a tcmpeft, that out of three hundred 
and feventy odd veflels, of which their fleet was compofed, 
eighty only efcaped. Diodorus Siculus fays, they loft threa 
hundred and forty galleys, beildes shout three hundred 
tranfports. Eutropius affirms only eighty galleys to have 
remained out of four hundred and fixty-four; infomuch, 
that all the fea-coafts, from Camarina to Pachynum, were 

ftrewed 

e Diod. Sic. 1. xxiv. ir. exesrpt. Va-ef. Vide & Palmer, apud 
Gronov. in Appian. Libyc. p. 5, 6. Cic. orat. in Pifon. defin, 
1. v. fub fin. & alib. Aul. Gel, noci. Attic. 1. vi. c. 4. Plut. 
in lib. de Heroclot. maiigrt. Horat. ubi Cup. k carm. 1. i. od. 
12 Liv. epit. 3. xviii, Said, in p4 VO i.\lh Flor. 1. ii. c. 2. Dio 
Caff. Sil. Ital. 1. vi. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 2. Tertul. ad martyr, 
c 4. Aur. Via. de vir. illuftr. ubi fup. Senec de tranquil, 
anim, 1. i. c. 15. Ml Tuber apud. Gell. ubi fup. Eutrop. 
1. ii. Tuditanus apud Gell. ubi fup. Auguit. de civ. Dei, 1. I 
«• 15. & c. 24. Appian. in Libyc. fub iniL k Dominic. Macte. 
w audor. vit, viror. illuftr. &c. 
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ftrewed with the dead bodies of men and horfes, as well as 
the wrecks of fhips. Immediately after this difaftcr, ("Jar-? 
thalo,*a Carthaginian commander, advancing to Agrigcn-' 
turn, laid liege to it, and foon made himfelf matter of it. 
The town he laid in aihes, and demolifhed the walls, ob- 
liging the inhabitants to fly to Olympieum. The Carthagi- 
nians, apprifed of this, immediately fent Afdrubal to Sicily, 
with a large reinforcement of troops and an hundred and 
fifty elephants. They like wife fitted out a fquadron, with 
which they retook the ifland of Corfura ; and though they 
had Lft nine thoufand men in the laft action, befides five 
thoufand in the naval engagement, they marched a ftrong 
body of forces, under the com. .and of Hamilcar, into Mau- 
ri -lama and Numidia, to puniih the people of thofe coun- 
tries for (he wing a difpoflcbn to join the R mans. Ha- 
milcar treated them with the utmoft rigour and feverity, 
caufing all their chiefs to be crucified, putting great num- 
bers of the poorer fort to the fword, and exacting from 
the reft a thoufand talents of filver, befides twenty thoufand 
head of cattle. In Sicily, the confuls pofleiled themfelves 
of Cepbalaedium by treachery; but Carthalo forced them to 
raife the fiege pf Drepanum, and retire with great Jofs. 
The Carthaginians, however, foon after found themfelves 
obliged to abandon Icta, as likewifj the tcrr tories of the 
Selinuntines, Petrinians, Enatterinians, and Tyndarit.s, 
The Romans, landing afterwards an army in Sicily, Lid 
fug (X) to Panormus, the capital of the Carthaginian do- 
minions there 5 and making themfelves matters of a fort or 

tower 

(X) Panormus according to Dindorus, derived its name from 
its port or haven, which was the fineit in S cily. The Pnrenxi- 
ans probably ca'led it Lab.in, or Lepti", from labt an harbour 
or ftat ; on f >r mips. Polybi is tells us, that it was Hie capi al of 
the Carthagini n dominions in Sicily; and if we may credit 
Thucydidc-r, ir was either of Punic or P. cenician ex t ration, be- 
ing built in very early times either by the Phoenicians, wno trad- 
ed wi.h the Abor gines of Sicily, or their pofterity, the moil 
antient Lxr\\ ginians. That it was the moft erm\ ent ciry the 
Carthaginians pallefiVd in Sicily, at leaft for a confiderable period 
of time, and the molt reforted to, if not for the moil part inha 
bited, by that nation, is evident from the great number of coin 
belonging to it, witn Punic legends upon them Paruta am 
otheis exh'bit many of thefe to our view, which ferve to confirn 
ihs authorities above-mentioned. Some Sicilian writers will hav 

tit' 
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tower by the fea- fide, carried that part of the city called 
the New Town ; but the inhabitants defending themfelves 
with great bravery, they could not immediately reduce the 
other. However, forming the blockade of the place, they 
at laft forced both it and the citadel to furrender for want 
of provifions. The Carthaginian fleet, pofted to obferve 
the enemy's motions, fell in with one of their fquadrens, 
and carried off many of their mips laden with money and other 
valuable effects. Both parties 4 foon after put an end to the 
operations of the campaign, the confuls returning to Rome, 
and the Carthaginians retiring into winter-quarters ; fo that 
we hear of no hoftiliiies betwixt them till the following 
fpring d . 

The Carthaginians, notwithstanding all their difafters, Thc Car „ 
fuffered lefs at fea than the Romans. The prodigious loflls thag-'nlans 
the laft nation had fuftaincd on that element, made tht m en- ^ me m c " f c 
tertain thoughts of declining all preparations for the future J^at fca," 
againft the Carthaginians there. The next year, loling above 
an hundred and fifty galleys more on the coafts of Sicily, 
they came to a refolution to lay afide all naval operations, 
and confequently left the Carthaginians mafters of the fea. 
This was not their only misfortune ; for in the late battle with 
Regulus, the elephants had made fuch havockamongft them, 
that, for the two fucceecing years, the Roman fofdiers in 
Sicily durft not approach thde furious an-imals within five or 
fix ftadia. This prevented the war from being carried on 
with any vigour during that term. The Romans, however, 
wreftcd Lipara, Himera, and Therms, put of the hand* 

of 

i Diod. Sic. 1. xxiii. in excerpt? Rhodoruan. & Hcefchel. 
Polyb. ubi fup. Zonar. ubi fupra, c. 14. Oof. I. iv\ c. g. 
Eutrop. 1. ii. 

the Phoenicians and Parnafcenes to have founded it in the time of 
Ifaac. In iupport of which notion tjicy produce two Hebrew 
irifcriptions, found at that place in the rugn of William the fe- 
cond king of Sicily, importing, that fome colonies of thofe na- 
tions fettled there at that time, and called the place Panormiu. 
Eat as few, if any, Hebrew inferiptions of that date are genuine, 
2nd as Panormus is a Greek, not a Hebrew name, we mult bt 
excufed from fubferibing to their opinion (25). 

(23) Thucyd. 1. vi. Polyb. 1. i. Diod. Sic. I. xxii. in ex- 
cerpt. Rhodeman. Eochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 24, zj. Vide etiam. 
1ho : Fazel. de reb. Sic, & Ranzanujn in lib. de Fanonn. J. vi. 
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of the Carthaginians j but were obliged to raife the fiege of 
Er£ta. So flow a progrefs induced them to attempt making 
a figure once more by fea, hoping by this means to com- 
pensate for the terror, with which the elephants had {truck 
their legions c . 

ovfrthroln Asdruba L, the Carthaginian general in Sicily, perceiv- 
by Cscilius. ing how much afraid the Romans were of his elephants, 
marched out of Lilybaeum, and advanced into the neigh- 
bourhood of Panormus, in qrder to draw the enemy to a 
battle. Cscilius, who commanded the Roman forces in 
the town, feemed to be afraid of him, till he had palled the 
river running clofe by the city, when, having a great advan- 
tage over him, he attacked him with incredible fury. The 
fight was very obftinate for fome time, and the Romans 
were even repulfed by the violence of the elephants \ but at 
laft the dart-men wounded thefe boifterous animals in fuch a 
manner, that they fell foul upon their own troops, and threw 
them into confufion. This being obferved by the Roman 
general, he fallied with a body of frern forces out of the town, 
and attacking the enemy in flank, gave them a total defeat. 
The Carthaginians loft a vaft number of men in this action, 
it being one of the greateft overthrows they ever received in 
Sicily, befides many elephants, which were either killed or 
taken, and amongft the reft ten with their (Y) Indian lead- 
ers. The Carthaginian elephants could never after this bat- 
tle 

c Liv, Zonar, Diod. Sic. Polyb. & Orof. ubi fup. 

(Y) From the paffage of Polybius here referred to, it is evident, 
that the Carthaginians, Defore the f-hirteenth year of the firft 
Punic war, had an intercourfe with India, as receiving elephants, 
and perfons to manage and train them up, from thence. This 
greatly ftrengthens what Pliny intimates, viz. that the Carthagi- 
nians carried on a trade with the Indians, and imported from In- 
dia many carbuncles of an ineftimable value. This they muft 
either have done by means of caravans going through the inte- 
rior parte of Africa to the Arabic gulf, if not through Egypt to 
Perfm and India, or by their own veffels trading to thofe parts, 
or laftly, by their communication with Tyre. The paffage we 
are now confidering feems likewife clearly to prove, that the 
Carthaginians trafficked with the Perfians, fince all caravans 
coming entirely by land from India to Carthage muft neceffarily 
pufs through part of Perfia; and we know, that the Perfians 
dealt much in thefe animals. But that the Carthaginians were 
well known to the Perfians in very iarly times., which we cannoi 
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tie make any impreflion upon the Roman troops ; on which 
account the victory might juftly have been looked upon as of 
vail confequence to them. According toZonaras, the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, by being then in port, completed the ruin of the 
land-forces ; for vaft numbers of Afdrubal's foldiers, en- 
deavouring to make their efcape on board the galleys, fell in- 
to the fea and were drowned. Diodorus intimates, that Af- 
drubal was, in a manner, compelled by his own troops to 
venture an engagement with the enemy ; that advancing to 
Panormus, he patted the river above-mentioned with great 
temerity, not taking the leaft precaution to fecure himfelf 
againft any attempts of the Romans 5 and that fome mer- 
chants 



well conceive to have been in any other manner than by trading 
with them, is evident from Cambyfes's intention to attack them, 
and from the embafiy Darius fent them towards the clofe of Lis 
reign, already mentioned. Befides, that they were acquainted 
with the Perfian gulf, is probable from what Pliny relates of one 
of their fea- commanders, who fleered his courfe that way, in 
order to make difcoveries in very early times. If they traded 
with thefe remote nations by caravans, they might likewife have 
gone through part of the country of the Garamantes and Ethiopia ; 
which that they did, appears probable from Pliny and Strabo, 
who tell us, that the Indian, Garamantican , and Ethiopian car- 
buncles, by reafon of their great plenty at Carthage, were called 
Carchedonian carbuncles ; and that the Carthaginians received 
them from the Garamantes. After having weighed all thefe 
particulars, we cannot help thinking, that the Carthaginians fent 
caravansito the country of the Garamantes, Ethiopia, and Perfia, 
as well as (hips to the Red-fea, rather than that they'had a com- 
munication with thofe parts of the world by means of the Tyrians. 
As a further proof of this, it may be confidered, that Hanno, 
who is fuppofed to have written the periplus going under his 
name, one of their admirals, failed to the remoteil: coafts of Ara- 
bia from Cadiz, long before the age we are now treating of; and 
that Pliny intimates their commerce to have been fo much more 
extenfive than that of any other nation, that merchandize was 
faid to be the invention of the Pceni, not of the Phoenicians. 
Dalecampius, in his notes on Pliny, receives a great acceffion of 
ftrength from this pafihge of Polybius, and on his part illuitrates 
this M-mentioned author, as well as Pliny. We mail referve 
what we have to fay of elephants, and thofe nations, whofirft ufed 
them in war, for a future notes (24). 

. (24)Polyb. inloc. citat. Plin. 1. xxxvii. c. 7. & Dalecamp. 
w Ioc. Strab. L xvii. Herodot. 1. iii. Tuft. 1, xix. Plin. 1. 
«. c 67. 
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chants having brought a large quantity of wine into the camp 5 
theCeltes got drunk, filling all parts with noife, diforder, and 
confufion which Ca?alius obferving, Tallied out of the 
town, put the Carthaginian army to the rout, and either 
ki led or took prifoners a vaft number of men. Sixty ele- 
phants, according to the fame author, that fell into the hands 
of the Romans, were fent to Rome as a great curiofity. It 
may not be improper to remark, that this exploit conclu- 
ded the thirteenth year of the firft Punic war f . 
The Ro- The beginning of the following year, the Carthaginians 
man f befie S e received intelligence, that the Romans intended to form the 
Yoakum, ^ Lilybaeum, imagining, that the reduction of that 
place would put an end to this tedious and bloody war. 
As they looked upon the prefervation of Lilybaeum, which 
was the only city they now poiTeffed in Sicily, except D>e- 
panum, to be of the utmoft confcqucnce to them, they 
reinforced the garrifon with a large body of chofen troops, 
and finifhed the fortifications in fuch a manner, as to ren- 
der the place almoft impregnable. Notwithstanding which, 
the two confuls, Manlius and Attilius, inverted the place ; 
and, after having opened trenches before it, carried on the 
fiege whh great vigour. The Carthaginians fome time be- 
fore the beginning of this fiege, had razed the city of Se- 
Jinus, and transplanted the inhabitants to Lilybaeum ; fo that 
this lair place was very populous when the Roman army 
qpp?a : al before it. 'I he garrifon Was alfo very numerous, 
con lifting of ten -.houfand mercenary Gauls and Greeks, be- 
fiJcs a large detachment of Carthaginian forces, comman- 
ded by Hamilca. , an officer of great experience and bra- 
very. Though the Romans foon demolifhed feveral of the 
outworks, and even made their approaches clofe to the bo- 
dy of the place, yet Ham i tear defended it with an intrepi- 
dity and rcfolution worthy oF himfclf. Fie rebuilt, as it 
were in a moment, nu ny forts, which the enemy had de- 
ftroyed with their battering-engines ; ported to every part of 
the town to give the ncceflary orders, prevent confufion, 
and animate the tro-. : p% -s wj\ as the citizens, by his pre- 
sence ; and hilly, made frequent, as well as vigorous fai- 
lles, upr>n the behegers. According toDiodorus, in one ol 
liufe tallies he killed ten thoufand Romans upon the ipot, 
put a great part of their army to flight, burnt many of their 

rams, 



f Po:vb. Zonar. Faitrop. & Oof. ibid. Liv. epit. 1. xix 
Pliu. I viii. c. 6. £. Jul. Frontm. ftrat. I. il c. 9. ex- 4 
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rams, ba.itbe, and catapults, and then entered triumphant- 
ly into the town. The Carthaginians in the mean time, 
finding hei. cavalry of no fervice in the defence of the place, 
fun them toDrepanum. Soonafter the )afl difafter, afamine 
began to rage in the Roman camp, which in aftiort time intro- 
duced thephgue there, of which, in a very few days, above ten 
thoufand mui were c-rried off. In fine, thebefkgers, by fuch 
a train of calamines, coming, as it were, one upon the neck: 
of arr ther, loft mure men than they could well have done 
in fcveral pitched battles. This fo greatly weakened, and 
at the fame time difpirited, them, that had they not receiv- 
ed an immediate fupply both of trocps and provilions from 
king Micro, they mail: have been infallibly obliged to raife 
the ficge b. 

But what the Romans could not effecT: by force, they The merce- 
attemp f ed to accomplifh by treachery. In order to which, ent,:r 
they f<> far corrupted fome of the leaders of the mercena- ^.cyno" 
lies, that they decoyed them into their camp, to concert a -J.vt-r the 
with them the proper meafures for having the place deli reinr ° 
vered iivo their hands. This might have proved fatal J^e Romans', 
to the Carthaginians, had not one Alexon, an Achaian, 
difcovered the whole confpiracy to Hamilcar ; who, af- 
fembling all the remaining mercenary officers, acquainted 
them with the particulars of the horrid defign, and, by 
his ftngular addrefs, engaged them to perfevere in their 
fidelity to the Carthaginians. Having fecured this point, 
he prevailed upon them next to endeavour at infpiring the 
foldit-rs under their command with the fame fentimcnts. 
He likeuife fent one Hannibal, the fon of the admiral of 
that name, who was crucified by his own men at Sulci in 
Sardinia, to keep the G<iu!s, with whom he wa«. verv po- 
pular, firm in the Carthaginian intereft : whilfr Alexon 
went to hinder the Greeks, amongfl whom he was ex- 
tremely beloved, from entering into the enemy's, meafures. 
Thefe Mut.«ry precautions had the defired effect ; f r r he 
mercenary chiefs, returning foon after from the Roman 
camp, found their men f<> far from liflening to their dig- 
geflinns, that they drove them out of the place with the 
utmoft fury (Z). Zonaras fays, that the length of the 

fiege, 

§ Diod. S ; c. 1. xxiv. in excerpt. Rhodcman. Polvb. 1. i. riv. 
ep : t. !. xix. Crof. ubi fup. c. io. Zonar. e.bi fup. c. 15. Uni- 
verf. h-.ft. vol. xii. p. 142, 143, 1^4, &c. 

■ 2,) Zonaras jr.fi."iiate. ? , that tho 1 Hamilcar was apprifed of 
corJp : aacy, he d:d not judge it expedient io take any notice 

of 
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fie^e, and want of pay, induced the mercenaries to en- 
tertain thoughts of betraying the city to the Romans ; of 
which Himilcar being apprifed, he paid the officers their 
arrears, and appeafed the minds of the foldiery by large 
promifes ; by which means all the fparks of difcontent and 
fed:;ion were extinguished. This impending ftorm being 
blown over, Hamtlcar rewarded Alexon for his fidelity, 
and continued his Tallies upon the Romans with the ufual 
fuccefs h . 

Thegarrifon The Carthaginians being informed, that the Romans 
reinforce 3 nac * rece i veu ' a reinforcement from Hiero, though they 
merit of ten could have no intelligence from the garrifon, concluded, 
thoufand that the Romans pu(hed on the fiege with vigour, and that 
Srtbage* confequently Hamilcar wanted fome relief. They there- 
fore fent one Hannibal with a fupply of ten thoufand men, 
who putting in at the ifland of Egufa, was obliged to flay 
there fome time, in expectation of a fair wind. He was 
not detained long here, but foon happily made his way into 
the town. Having landed his troops, he pafled in the night 
by the enemy's camp to Drepanum, where he had a confe- 
rence with his friend Adherbal, who commanded in that 
place. The fubjedl of this conference undoubtedly was, 
how to open a communication betwixt Lilybaeum and Dre- 
panum. In confequence, as it is probable, of the mea- 
furcs there concerted, Hannibal, furnamed the Rhodian, 
was pitched upon to execute the plan formed by the two 



com- 



h Polyb. &Zonar. ubifup. 

of it, for fear of an open and public defection of the mercenaries; 
but having fecured the fidelity of the officers, by paying them 
their arrears, and calmed the minds of the foiaiery, by pro- 
mifm^ them fpeedy payment, which the Carthaginians enabled 
him to do, by fending him immediately a large fum of money 
for that purpofe, he, by this means, avoided the danger that 
threatened him. The fame author moreover rentes, that the 
Romans received the commanders of Lie mercenaries, who were 
expelled the city by their own troop :, with great kiudnefs, gave 
them lands in Sicily, a^d other valuable effects, to compenfare 
the lofs they had f attained for their affeftion to them. This lafl 
Particular is likely enough to be true ; but a^ to the firft, fmce 
it contradicts Folybius, we think no degree of credit is due to 



(25) Zonar, ubi fup. c. 1 c. 
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commanders above-mentioned. This he very luckily did 
for Tome time, and thereby greatly contributed to the fup- 
port of the garrifon of Lilybaum, as well as the fervice of 
the Carthaginian ftate in general ; but was at laft taken by 
fome galleys detached from the Roman fleet, in the manner 
by us already related *. 

All communication betwixt Lilybaeum and the other A J a d n J u t ™ 5n 
Carthaginian territories being thus cut off, the ga rnTon e 
was reduced to fome extremities. However, at laft a battering, 
ftorm arofe, which broke and rendered ufelefs all the Ro- en S incs » 
man battering-engines, and overturned many of the towers 
they had erected to facilitate the reduction of the town. 
This unexpected event prompted the Greek troops in garri- 
fon to attempt the deftruction of the machines, which 
efcaped the fury of the tempeft ; which they eafily effected, 
and put a great number of Romans to the fword. The 
confuls, upon this unexpected blow, defifted from the at- 
tack of the town, turning the fiege into a blockade, and 
drawing a line near the place, to prevent any fuccours being 
thrownWo it. The befieged, on the other hand, repair- 
ed all the breaches made by the enemy> ftrengthened 
the fortifications with fome new works, and receiving a 
frefh flow of fpiiits from the great fuccefs they had met 
with, were determined to defend the town to the laft drop 
of blood k . 

Soon after this difafter, which greatly alarmed the Ro- CLud'oi to- 
mans, Claudius the confui put to feawith a powerful fleet, jf 11 ^™^ 
having a defign of furprifing Drepanum. Upon his approach ; n ^ f ea „ 
to that place, Adherbal, the commander there, was not a%ht. 
little amazed to fee a formidable fquadron entering the port, 
efpecially confidering the blow the Romans had lately rc- 
ceived. However, he focn refumed his ufual prefence of 
mind, and, affembling his troop?, made a pathetic fpeech 
to (hem, expatiating up-n the hardfhips of a fiege, which 
they muft inevitably undergo, if they fuffered the enemy 
to enter their harbour unattacked, and at the fame time af~ 
furing them, that no doubt could be entertained of their 
vanquifhing the Romanr, con fid. ring the m?,ny advantages 
they had over them in punt of lituation, provided they fell 

upon 

1 Polyb. Diod. Sic. I.iv. Cvof. r.bi fup. Univerf. lull, uli 
fup. k Pchb. & Diodor. ibid. Univerf. hift. ubifyp. 
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upon them immediately, and did their duty. The foldicrs 
and Teamen, greatly animated by this fpeech, required»to 
be led inftantly againft the enemy. Upon which Adherbal, 
drawing up his fquadron in line of battle near the rocks 
that lay on the coaft, boldly advanced againft Claudius, 
who was now entering the port. The engagement im- 
mediately began, and the fight was, for fome time, obfti- 
nate and dubious ; but at laft the Carthaginians, by the 
lightnefs and activity of their veffels, by the difadvantageous 
fituation of the Romans, who, through Claudius's impru- 
dence, were ported near the (hore, and laftly, by reafon 
of the Roman galleys being incapable, on account of their 
clumfy make, of charging the enemy in flank or rear, as 
occafion fhould require, obtained a complete victory. 
Ninety- three of the Roman galleys, if we may give credit 
to Polybius, with the greateft part of their crews, fell into 
the hands of the Carthaginians, who, it is faid, did not 
lofe a (ingle man or galley in this glorious action. Accor- 
ding to Diodorus, Claudius loft an hundred and feventeen 
fhips, and twenty thoufand men. Eutropius affirms ninety 
galleys to have been taken, and ninety, with all the troops 
on board, funk in this fatal battle. And laftly, Orofius 
relates eight thoufand men to have been killed or drowned, 
and twenty thoufand taken prifoners. Claudius, with thirty 
veflels, made his efcape (A) out of the fight to the camp 
at Lilybaeum, bringing thither to the confuls the news (B] 
of his defeat ; which was the greateft blow the Roman: 
had received by fea fince the commencement of this war 1 . 

NOTKINC 

1 Idem ibid. Crof. &Zonar. ubi fup. Eutrop. 1. ii. Flor. 1 
ii. c. 2. Cub fin. S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. 1. ii. c. 13. ex. c 
Val. Max. 1. i. c. 4. ex. 3. & 1. viii. c. 1. ex. 4. 

(A) Frontinus tells us, that Claudius made his efcape wit 
twenty fhips, which he adorned in a triumphal manner, and b 
that means pafled. by fome of the enemy's guard-fhips withoi 
hurt, the Carthaginians on board believing him to have been vi 
torious (26). 

(B) We think it not improper to acquaint our readers her 
that they will find this rafh man's character drawn at full leng 
by Diodorus Siculus, in one of his fragments publifhed by V 
lefms (27). 

(26) S. Jul. Frontin. in loc. cirat. (zj] Died. Sic. L xx 
fub init. in excerpt. Valcfii. 
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Nothing was now celebrated at Carthage but the praifes Carthalo,by 
of Adherbal, who, at this juncture, wasefteemed, both on ^* a c f °^ s u<a ' 
account of his confummate prudence and perfonal valour, as mutiny in 
one of the greater! heroes Carthage had ever produced : the . Carth a- 
and indeed fueh an entire overthrow, given to a moft proud f n dTth™e' 
and infulting enemy, could not but be in the higheft degree fore recall^ 
grateful to all orders of men in that metropolis, and confe- t0 Carlliage * 
quently render the general, to whom it was chieflv owing, 
greatly acceptable to all his fellow-citizens. As the Romans 
had amafted a vaft quantity of provifions on board their fleet, 
Adherbal furniflied Lilybaeum with a moft plentiful fupply* 
and filled all his magazines at Drepanurm In the mean time, 
Hamilcar found himfelf infpired with new vigour, not only 
by the unexpected fuccefs of Adherbal, but by his having 
deftroyed all the enemy's works and military engines, in the 
fally above-mentioned, wherein he was not a little favoured 
by the violent guft of wind^ which rendered unquenchable 
the flames his Greek mercenaries had kindled amongft them. 
The Carthaginians likewife at this juncture, by ravaging the 
coafts of Italy and Sicily, reduced the natives to the extre- 
meft poverty. Soon after, Hanno, a Carthaginian officer, 
in a quinquereme, fell into the hands of Junius the conful, 
as he was fteering with a new fleet for Lilybaeum. However 
this lofs was foon repaired \ for Adherbal, detaching Carthalo 
with an hundred galleys to obferve the Roman fquadrons and 
convoys fent to the relief of the camp before Lilybaeum, 
gained feveral advantages over them, and at laft had the 
pleafure of feeing them totally deftroyed by a ftorm. Befldes 
many other places, Carthalo reduced i^gythalus, a ftrong 
caftlc the Romans had poffcfTed themfelves of. Diodorus tells 
us, that in. the firft fca-n^ht with Carthalo, the Romans had 
thirty-five thoufand men kilLd, and as many taken prifoners; 
but this is icarce credible. No:withftandingall the loflcs the 
R omens had fuftained, they continued the blockade of Li- 
iybaum. with great firmnsfs, cantoning all their troops, in 
tne neighbourhood, being determined, if poflible, to carry 
the place. Cirtalo, by fome indifcreet actions, became fo 
unpopular amun.^ii: the tmcps, that he had like to have occa- 
sioned an imivei 0.i defection ; which obliged the fenate to re- 
ed him to Carth.'.ge. The Romans, being greatly dejected 
by their lace frequent misfortunes ut fca, rcfolved once more 
t way afide all thouirhrs of oppoiing their rival upon the wa- 
tery element. This revived - he drooping fpirits of the Car- 
S 1 thaginian, 
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thaginians, and encouraged them to entertain hopes of coping 
with their formidable enemy once more by land. In order 
to which, they appointed Hamilcar, fumamed Barcas, the 
head of the Barcan faction in Carthage, general of their forces. 
This extraordinary perfon, by his future conducl both in 
Sicily, Africa, and Spain, demonrlra:-; i himfelf to be the 
greater! general, excepting his fon Hannibal, who indeed out- 
lined him, that ever appeared at the head of the Carthagi- 
nian armies m . 

h'dshTsi Hamilcar (C), receiving a charteblanche from the fc- 
ciiy, and' nate > to ad as he fhould think proper forthefervice of the re- 
makes feve- public of Carthage, fet fail from Carthage in the eighteenth 
wl motions. y ear Q f this war. According to Cornelius Nepos, he was a 
perfect youth, when he took upon him the command of the 
army; which, confidering the bad iituation of the Carthagi- 
nian affairs, adds no fmall luftre to his flrir. gallant achieve- 
ments. Having put to death all the ringleaders and mofl 
guilty of the mutineers, he ravaged the coafls of the Locri- 
ans and Brutians, and then made a defcent near Panormus 
with all his forces. Upon his landing, he marked out a camp 

betwixt 



m Polyb. Diod. Sic. Liv. Flor. Eutrop. Orof. Zonar. ubi 
fup. Val. Max. 1. i. c. 4. ex 3. Vide & Univerf. hift. ubi 
fup. k. p. 673, 674, 67c, &c. 

(C) The furr.ame of this famous general the Greek authors 
write Barcas ; but the La'.in, Earca. It was common for the 
Greeks to terminate the fame proper name in as, that the Latins 
did in a, and even inch proper names as were of African extrac- 
tion ; witnefs Mieipfas. Micipfa, &c According to Silius and 
others, this was the iurramc of a family, which was the nob;dt 
in Carthage, being lineally defc?nded from the antient kings of 
Tyre. The party in Carthage, that adhered to thi? Hamilcar, 
was, from him, called the Barchine or Barcan faftion, of vvhldi 
Livy takes particular notice. Scrvius in direct, terms r.f.crls this 
name to appertain to a family; and Plutarch niciVaons o~e Ma- 
hcrbal, or Adherbal, (who intimated to ILr.niba1, that he did 
not know fo well ho w to make a proper uic cf a viu.vy, as to 
get one) as a member of it. Yv'e n.v/ poQb!y have oecaiion to 
ipeak fuither cf this family iu the i:e,:t ieit.-cii (2j). 

(23; Sil. Lai. 1. vi. Serv. in RLw 'v. ver. 637.. Liv. I. xzi c. 
2, 3. Pint, in Fab. p. 184. Corn. N;p. ii vit.'i-fa-niic. Aep.an, 
.(bene, p, 428. Vide Reinec. hifc/jul. -.el v. :e 2s.-.deiuir 
in differ c. ad Malehuii. p. 33, $9 &c. cuk. 0;^n. 
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betwixt Panormus and Eryx ; which was of itfelf a fuffici- 
ent proof of his great military capacity, fmce the fpot of 
ground pitched upon feems, from the defcription given us of 
it by Polybius, to have been the moil commodious for the end 
propofed, that could poffibly be conceived. Soon after his 
encampment here, he detached fome galleys, with a body of 
land-forces on board, to pillage the Roman allies. Thefe ex- 
ecuted their orders with grert feverity, making excurfionsas 
far as Cumae, and laying the country wafte where-ever they 
moved. Upon their return, he marched with his army to 
the very walls of Parr-rmi's, though the enemy lay encamp- 
ed but eight hundred paces from that city, and afterwards re- 
turned to his former camp. For fome time the generals on 
both fides made it their whole bufinefs to obferve each others 
motions. In fhort, by marches and counter-marches, by ren- 
counters and ambufcades, by military falfifications, and ftra- 
tagemsof all kinds, Hnmilcar and the confuls ftrove who 
fhcukl mew the grcateft frill and dexterity ; which, though it 
greatly fatigued the foldiers, trained them up in military dis- 
cipline, and formed them for action in the moft perfecl: man- 
ner. But fuch a variety of motions, as was the refult of this 
conduct, being too tedious for an hiilorian to defcribe, Poly- 
bius haSj in a great meafure, omitted it n . 

Both the Carthaginian and Roman camps were, by art Neither fide 
and nature, rendered impregnable ; fo that neither fide ^ uld force 
could force the other to a battle. The military operations toatottle. 
therefore, for a confiderable period of time, confifted in 
rencounters betwixt parties, who, on both fides, behaved 
with very great bravery. The fuccefs of thefe fkirmifhes 
was dubious, fometimes one party being victorious, and 
fometirnes the other. The Carthaginians, however, in 
general, from what we find in Polyoins, fecm rather to 
have had the advantage, efpecially as Diodorus intimates, 
that Hamilcar took a caftle of confiderable ftrength in the 
territory of Catana, before he advanced to Eryx. If fo, 
this ought undoubtedly to be afcribed to the incomparable 
conduct of Hamilcar ; fmce, from the time he became 
their, genera], they performed feats, of which before they 
might juCly have been thought incapable °. 
The Romans had, for fome time paft, defi fled from all 
S 3 naval 



11 Diod. Sic. 1. xxiv. in excerp. Hoefch. Polyh. 1. i. ubi fup. 
Com. Ncp, in vit. Faauic. iub ia.'t. * Idem ibid. 
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naval preparations, being deterred from them by the terri- 
ble difafters they had met with at fea ; and confined them- 
felves wholly to a landrwar, thinking their land-forces 
much more than a match for thofe of Carthage. But find- 
# ng themfelves greatly miftaken in their Views, by the ex- 
cellent conduct of Hamilcar, and that, inftead of carry- 
ing their point in Sicily, they were even themfelves reduced 
to fome extremities there by the enemy, they began to think 
of annoying them again by fea. In order to this, a fleet was 
firft equipped by private perfons. This privateer- fquadron of 
galleys was of confiderable force, and fitted out chiefly with a 
view of plundering the enemy's territories, and inuring 
the Romans to the fea, to which they were now, in a 
manner, ftrangers. They committed great depredations 
on the coafts of Africa ; and entering the port of Hippo, 
notwithstanding the citizens had endeavoured to hinder their 
entrance, by (hutting up the mouth of the harbour with a 
large and ftrong chain thrown acrofs it, they laid the great- 
eft part of the town, together with the (hipping, in afhes. 
Having filled their veflels with fpoils, they returned toPan- 
ormus, near which place they gave a confiderable defeat 
to the enemy. In the mean time, one of the confuls pufti- 
ed on the fiege of Lilybaeum, and the other that of Dre- 
panum. The Romans likewife diflodged the Carthaginians 
from the ifland of Columbria ; which Hamilcar in vain at- 
tempted to retake. Fabius, who carried on the fiege of 
Drepanum, afterwards, with incredible labour, joined this 
ifland to the continent, which greatly facilitated his ap- 
proaches. Notwithftanding thefe advantages, the brave 
Hamilcar terribly harraffed the enemy, not only making 
incurfions into the very heart of the ifland, but plundering 
frequently the coafts of Italy, that lay oppofite to Sicily. 
Nothing confiderable, for fome time, happened after this, 
except that a cartel was fettled betwixt both parties for an 
exchange of prifoners. They were exchanged man foi 
man ; but the Carthaginian prifoners being by far mod 
numerous, many of them were redeemed by money out o 
the hands of the Romans p. 

About three years after Hamilcar's arrival in Sicily, h 
made himfelf mafter of Eryx by furprize. The town wa 
fituate on the declivity of a mountain of the fame name 
and had fallen again to the Romans iince the reduction c 



9 JFIor, I h\ c. 2, i'ubfciL Zonai;. ubi fup. c. 16* 
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it by Carthalo above-mentioned. What rendered this 
aclion the more remarkable was, that the Romans had not 
only a body of troops in the town, whom they might eafily 
have fupported, and the fupport of whom was of the high- 
eft confequence to them, but were likewife in pofleflion 
both of the top and foot of the mountain, where they had 
forts defended by ftrong garrifons. By the poiTeffion of 
this poft, the Romans on the (ummit of the mountain la- 
boured under all the hardfhips and inconveniencies of a 
place clofely befieged ; notwithftanding which, they bore 
all their calamities with wonderful patience, as well as be- 
haved with incredible bravery and refolution. Hamilcar 
maintained himfelf in the advantageous poft he had gained 
with equal bravery. However, as the Romans were mailers 
of the open country, he found himfelf fometimes {heigh- 
tened for want of provifions, and with no fmall difficulty 
preferved the avenue, keeping open a communication with 
rhe fea, by means of which he, from time to time, receiv- 
ed fupplies. Fabius reprefents both parties as finking under 
the miferies they then endured ; but Polybius, with greater 
juftice, and more agreeable to the faith of hiftory, as tri- 
umphing over them. Both fides continued in this melan- 
choly fituation for the fpace of two years. The Romans, 
notwithftanding the difficulties they were reduced to, ftill 
continued the blockade of Lilybaeum**. 

As the privateer- fquadron was onlv a prelude to the figure The Ro- 
the Romans intended to make by fea, in the confulate of ™^^^ fc 
C. Lutatius Catulus and A. Pofthumius, they fitted out 
another fleet of two hundred fail, which was likewife, in 
a grear/meafure, equipped at the expence of private perfons. 
The command of this armament was given to C. Lutatius, 
with an intention to ftrike a home-ftroke, and force fortune 
to give a coup de grace to the Carthaginians. In the fir ft 
place the conful polTefTed himfelf of the port of Drepanum 
and all the other harbours in the neighbourhood of Lily- 
baeum. Afterwards he took care to exercife his foldiers and 
fcamen with the utmoft diligence, that they might be able 
to look the enemy in the face, as firmly believing, that a 
decifive action by fea muft put an end to this long and bur- 
denfome war. Soon after their entrance in the haven of 
Drepanum, the Romans attempted to ftorm the town, and 
might have fucceeded in their attempt, had not the conful 
S 4 been 



* Polyb. Diod. Sic. Corn. Nepos. ubifup. 
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been wounded ; which occafioned fome confufion, and gave 
the enemy an opportunity of repulfing them. Zonaras ob- 
serves, that when the troops on both fides were drawn up 
in order of battle before the fight off the iflands called 
iEgates, the place of rendezvous for the Carthaginian fleet, 
a blazing ftar or comet appeared, to the great terror of both 
parties ; but feemed to point directly at the Carthaginians. 
Though the wind proved unfavourable to Lutatius when 
he came in fight of the enemy's fleet, yet he refolved to 
attack them, fince they expected every moment to be join- 
ed by Hamilcar, whofe name was become terrible to the 
Romans. The Carthaginians, intending now to make 
their laft effort by fea, had collected their whole naval 
power, confiding of four hundred fail. The Romans on 
this occafion, according to Polybius, fitted out two hun- 
dred gallies, as ahove obferved ; but Eutropius and Orofius. 
make them to have been three hundred. Both fleets., 
coming in fight of each other, made the neceflary difpo- 
fitions for an engagement, which was to determine the fate 
of Sicily r . 

-which en- Though the galleys, of which the Carthaginian arma- 
*j^y defeats men t was compofed, in number greatly exceeded thofe of 
Carthagbf. ^ e R° mans > y et > in many refpe£ts, the Roman fquadron 
ans near the w ^ vafily fuperior to the Carthaginian ; for whereas the 
5 2?" ds of forces on board the latter confifted, for the moft part, of 
fa3te< ' new levies, entirely raw and undifciplined, Lutatius had 
taken care to man the former with choice troops and able 
feamen, trained up in the moft per feci: manner. Befides, 
as his vefTels were built after the model of the galley taken 
from Hannibal the Rhodian, in lightnefs and activity they 
far excelled thofe of the enemy. To which we may add, 
that the Carthaginians had the naval power of the Romans 
in the higheft contempt, as having themfelves, for fome 
years, been matters at fea ; and therefore, upon the firft 
advice of the enemy's motions, they, being vaftly furprifed, 
put to fea a fleet fitted out in hafte, manned only with mer- 
cenaries, who had neither courage, experience, nor zeal 
for the ftate, in whofe fervice they were engaged. Hanno 
therefore made but a faint refiftance, his forces being routed 
at the firft onfet. Florus fays, that the Carthaginian fleet 
was fo heavy laden with troops, baggajre, arms, orovifions, 

&c. 

r Polyb. Liv. Fior. Diod. Sic. ub: fap. Zotiar. ubi fv.p. c. ij- 
Ejtrop. 1. ii. Orof. I. ir. c, 10, 
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&c. that the whole city of Carthage feemed to have been 
on board, and that the veffels could not move with any 
freedom ; which greatly contributed to Hanno's defeat. 
The lofs of the Carthaginians on this melancholy occafion 
feems greatly to be exaggerated by Eutropius, who tells 
us, that they bad feventy-three mips taken, an hundred 
twenty- five funk, thirty-two thoufand men made prifoners, 
thirteen thoufand killed or drowned, and that an immenfe 
quantity of gold and filver fell into the vi&ors hands. Orofi- 
us differs not much from him. But Polybius, who undoub- 
tedly comes nearer the truth, affirms, that the Romans (D) 
funk only fifty of the Carthaginian veffels, and took feven- 
ty with their crews, the reft making off in great confufi- 
fion to the ifle of Hiera. Lutatius, following his blow, ad- 
vanced to the city of Eryx ; where engaging the Carthagi- 
nians, he cut off two thoufand men. This laft action 
concluded the operations of the iirft Punic war s . Whichisfol* 
The Romans, naturally infolent in profperity, were foi 0W edby a* 
elated with their victory, that Lutatius infifted upon Ha-pwce. 
milcar's delivering up his arms to him ; but this haughty 
demand was rejected with the fcorn and indignation it de- 
ferved, that great captain protefting, " That he would fuffer 
" all extremities, rather than give up thofe arms to his 
" country's enemies, with which he had been entrufted for it's 
(c preservation." The conful, however, underftanding, 
that Hamilcar was inverted with full powers to iign a treaty 
with hinv and being defirous of having the honour of put- 
ting an end to a war, which had coft both republics fuch an 
immenfe quantity of blood and treafure, before the expira- 
tion 

s Idem ibid, ut & Lucius Ampel. in lib. memorial, c. 46, 

(D) According to Diodorus, the Roman fleet, (hips of war 
and tranfports, amounted to a thoufand fail and the Carthaginian 
only to two hundred and fifty. But this contradicls all other au 
thors, and is highly improbable. The lefs credit is to be given 
to Diodorus in this particular, as he depends entirely upon Phili- 
nus, a writer of fuch partiality, that his authority is not to be 
regarded. The fame author affirms, that the Romans loft eighty 
fllips, and had fix thoufand men taken prifoners in this a&ion; which 
confidering the relation of it given us by other hiftorians, feenu 
absolutely impofTible (28). 



(28) Diod. Sic. 1. xxiv. in excerpt. Rhodoman. 
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tion of his office, he concluded a peace with that general, 

provided the fenate and people of Rome would ratify it, 
upon the following terms : " That the Carthaginians fhould 
^ immediately evacuate Sicily ; that they fhould never for 
Si the future make war upon Hiero, or any other ally of 
44 the Romans; that they mould reftore all the Roman 
" prifoners in their cuftody without ranfom, hut redeem 
4i their own with money ; and laftly, that, within twen- 
" ty years, they mould pay the Romans two thoufand two 
" hundred Euboic talents of the pureft filver V Zonaras 
intimates, that the fenate of Carthage fent a deputation 
directly to Lutatius to fue for peace : but he muft give way 
to the fuperior authority of Polybius and Cornelius Nepos, 
who affirm, that Hamilcar Barcas had the management of 
the whole tranfaction. The people of Rome, greatly puffed 
up with their unexpected fuccefs, and looking upon* the 
republic of Carthage as now lying at their mercy, refufed 
to ratify the treaty, till they had fent ten deputies to Sicily, 
to inform them thoroughly of the iituation of affairs there, 
who, in conjunction with the conful, agreed to the rati- 
fication of it, upon condition the four following additional 
articles were inkrted in it : " That the Carthaginians fhould 
46 encrcafe the above- ftipulatcd fum with two hundred ta- 
<6 lents ; that a thoufand talents mould be paid immediately, 
<l and the remaining fum in ten years time ; that the Car- 
44 thaginians mould not approach with their long mips ei- 
" ther the coafts of Italy, or any territories belonging to the 
5£ allies of the Romans ; that they mould not make levies 
6C either in the dominions of the Romans, or thofe of 
" their allies ; and laftly, that they fhould abandon all the 
44 little iilands betwixt Sicily and the coaft of Italy." As 
thefe hard conditions were extorted from Hamilcar by the 
Romans, becaufe they faw him not in a fituation to refufe 
them, he, from this moment, conceived an implacable ha- 
tred to that nation. In fine, he was determined to con- 
clude a peace with them upon any terms, to give his coun- 
try time to breath, that he might have an opportunity of 
hereafter chaftifmg them for the unparallelled infolence they 
had been guilty of through the whole courfe, and more par- 
ticularly at the conclufion, of this war. Authors are not 

entirely 

t Polyb. Corn. Ncp* [Zon. ubi fup. Alfenus. Varus, in lib. 
digeft. 34. k conjeftan. 2. apud Aul. Gell. in noft. Attic, 1. v:. 
c. y 1 Oiof. ubi fup, c. 11. 
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entirely agreed about the precife duration of the firft Punic 
war. Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, and Zonaras, fay, it con- 
tinued twenty-four years ; whereas Orofius, Eutropius, 
Syncellus and others, affirm it to have lafted twenty-three 
years only, with whom Gellius, as he makes it to have 
commenced A. U. C. 490, feems to agree. Be this as it 
will, both fides fuffered extremely by it, the Romans having 
loft, fmce their firft putting to fea, feven hundred mips, 
and the Carthaginians five hundred. We mall not here tran- 
fcribe the reflections Polybius makes upon the power of both 
ftates in this war, fince our readers may fo eafily have re- 
courfe to that excellent hiftorian ; but content ourfelves 
with obferving, that though, in his opinion, the Roman 
foldiers were far fuperior to the Carthaginian in valour and 
refolution, yet he allows Hamilcar, for his conduct and 
bravery, to have been the greateft captain of the age u . 

The Carthaginians were no fooner got out of this bloo- The L y biM 
dy and expenfive war, than they found themfelves enga^ war * 
ged in another, which had like to have proved fatal to them. 
The mercenary troops, that had ferved under Hamilcar in 
Sicily, and diftinguifhed themfelves greatly on all occafions, 
upon their return to Africa, found the ftate of Carthage 
fo drained, that, far from being able to give them the lar- 
gefles and rewards promifed by Hamilcar, it could not pay 
them their arrears. This, with fome other concurring cau- 
fes, occafioned a war (E), which, for three years and a half, 
preyed upon the very vitals of the republic, and was atten- 
ded with fuch inftances of cruelty and barbarity, as are fcarce 
£0 be parallelled in hiftory. The antient hiftorians call it 
the Libyan or African war, and fometimes the war with 

the 

" Polyb, Diod. Sic. ;Liv. Corn. Nep. Zon. Orof. Eutrop. 
ubifup. Syncel. in chronograph, p. 275. Aul. Gell. in no&. 
Attic. 1. xvii. c. 21. fub fin. 

(E) Diodorus Siculus in this point differs from Polybius ; for 
he tells us, that this bloody war continued four years and fout 
months. But as this is aiTerted in one of his fragments, all of 
which are greatly corrupted, and confequently (land in need of 
many emendations, we mall not fcruple giving the preference to 
Polybius, who affirms, that this war lailed three years and an 
half (30). 

(30) Diod. Sic. h xxv. fub. ink. in excerpt. Rhodoman, k 

fefche!. 
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the mercenaries. As many falutary inftruclions may be 
drawn from thence, of great fervice to fome ftates in all 
a^es, for the better rgrJation of their conduct in feveral 
important particulars, which is one of the great ends of 
hiftory, Pjlybitis has trarifrnittcd to pcflerity a full and mi- 
nute account of it. For the fame reafm we think it in- 
cumbent upon us, in this part of our work, to inkn the 
fubilance of what has been laid down by that noble au- 
thor relating to fo remarkable a tranfaclaon-, ahurin;: cur 
readers at the fame time, that n::'hi:y of moment (h,;ii be 
omitted, that we can be fapplied with frc other arnica*: 
hiftorir.ns w . 

The m'ree- As foon as Ramilcar had put the la ft hanJ to the trca'y 
c'-Hh-C^i a ^ overnsn? i° ne ^3 he retiree, with the forces which were in 
tlr Oman's Eryx, to Lil/baeum, and there reflg.^ec* b'r cct/i million, 
greatly dif leaving to Gifco, the commandant of tha: place, the care 
S!uncof of transporting them to Africa. Gifco, bemg an oftcer 
no; receiving of great penetration, as though, he had forefeen what would 
heir full pay happen, did not {hip them off all at once, but in (mail and 
feparate parties, that thofe who came firft might be paid 
off, and fent home, before the arrival of the reft. The 
Carthaginians at home, however, did not act with the fame 
forecaft andprecaution. As they were almoftemirclyexhauft- 
ed by the laftwar, and the immenfe fum ofmoncy , in confe- 
quence of peace, paid to the Romans, they judged it would 
be a laudable action to fave fomething to the public, not 
confidering the injuftice, as well as imprudence, of the 
mcafure they were going to purfue in order to this. They 
therefore did not pay the mercenaries in proportion as they 
ai rived, thinking it more proper to wait till they all came 
fngether, with a view of obtaining from the whole body a 
rc miO'ion of fome part of their arrears ; but being foon 
made fenfible of their wrong conduct on this occafion, 
by the frequent diforders thefe barbarians committed in 
the city, they, with fome difficulty, prevailed upon the 
officers to take up their quarters at Sicca, and canton their 
troops in that neighbourhood, giving them a fum of mo- 
ney for their prefent fubfiftance, and promifing to adjuft 
their pretenfions, when the reft of their comrades came 
from Sicily. For fome time they refufed to begin their 
march, becaufe the Carthaginians were not difpofed to 
permit their wives and children to ftay in Carthage, as 

they 

* VidePolyb h p. 65— -89. Died Sic. 1. xxv. in excerp. 
Rhodoman. k iLifchel. 
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they dcfired, believing:, that this would be an induce- 
ment to the foldiers to return often to Carthage* and con- 
fcqucntly deprive them of the benefits they had propofej 
to themfelves from their departure. However, this diffi- 
culty was at laft got over ; and all the mercenaries alrea- 
dy arrived in Africa, with their wives, children, and bag- 
gage, marched to Sicca, Polybius looks upon this 
frep as an overfight in the Cai thaginians, lince, had the 
women and children remained in Carthage, they would 
have been as fo many hoftages for the future good be- 
haviour of the foldiers : and indeed that fuch an ad- 
vantage would have more than counterbalanced the in- 
convenience arifing from an oppofite conducl, hinted at 
by the fame author, notwithstanding the fiercenefsof the 
African troops, required no uncommon degree of fagacity 
to apprehend x . 

Being now wholly immerfed in idlenefs, to which they Rmno cn~ 
had long being Grangers, a neglect of difcipline enfued, and crrr.f?s their 
of courfe a petulant and licentious fpirit immediately took d l ^ uft * 
place. They were now determined not to acquicfce in re- 
ceiving their bare pay, but to infift upon the rewards Hamil- 
car had promifed them, and even to compel the {late of Car- 
thage to comply with their demands by force of arms. The 
fenate being apprifed of the mutinous difpolition of the fol- 
diery, difpatched Hanno, one cf the fuffttes, to pacify 
them. Upon his arrival at Sicca, he behaved in a very pre- 
pofterous and imprudent manner. He expatiated largely up- 
on the poverty of the ftate, and the heavy taxes wi'.h which 
the citizens of Carthage were loaded ; and therefore, inflead 
of anfwering their high expectations, he deiired them to be 
fatisfied with receiving part of their pay, and remit the re- 
mainder to ferve the prefiing exigencies of the public J r . 

Nothing could have been more impolitic than this con- l ^v cn wh t ^ 
duct of Hanno, excepting that of the Carthaginians, in em- L ^ n ^ 
ploying a perfon fo unqurliSed for the bufmefs he went up- Tunes, 
on. In the firft place, he expofed his country's weaknefs to 
the corrcmpt of the mercenaries, and then farther inflamed 
them againlt it, bv refuting to comply with their juft preten- 
iions, when th.ey fbemed determined to infift upon a com- 
pliance with the mcft extra vacant. But this perfon's con- 
duct was all of a niixe, both in civil and military capacity, 
as will appear in the courfe of this war : fo that Carthaee 

mull 

x .p. ?Polyb, ubi Aip. y Idea ilM k Appian. in Libyc, 
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muft have been ruined, had (he not had fo able a captain as 
Hamilcar to fupport her in the time of this her great diftrefs; 
In fine, the mercenaries being highly exafperated, that neither 
Hamilcar, nor any other of the principal officers* who com- 
manded them in Sicily, who were the beft judges of their 
merit, appeared on this occafion, but only this Hanno, a 
perfon utterly unknown, and above all others difagreeable to 
them, had immediately recourfe to arms. AfTembling there- 
fore in a body, to the number of twenty thoufand men, they 
advanced to Tunes, and immediately encamped before that 
city z . 

As Polybius's hiftory is interfperfed throughout with the 
nneft political maxims and reflections, fo fcarce any part of 
it abounds more with them than defcribing the beginning of 
the Libyan war. It is fuperfiuous to give thefe at large, be- 
caufe the author is in every one's hands ; and therefore wc 
fhall only obferve, that though, in fome refpects, he ap- 
proves of the Carthaginian practice, of making up their ar- 
mies chiefly of mercenaries, yet in the main he condemns 
that practice, and demonfrrates from the breaking out of 
this war, as well as from the nature of the thing, that 
an obfervance of the fundamental axiom on which they 
proceeded, might fometimes produce difmal effects. They 
imagined, that by drawing their forces from different 
nations, who did not underftand one another, they 
mould prevent all confpiracies, intrigues, and combinations 
againft the irate, and undoubtedly this had a tendency to the 
end propofed. But what Ariftctle has obferved of their con- 
ftitution in general, viz. that it was more wifely framed to 
prevent inconveniencies than remedy them, may be applied 
to this particular cuftom ; for though the evil guarded againft 
by it was frequently by this means prevented, yet when it 
happened, the confequcnce could fcarce fail of being deplo- 
rable, fince it was next to irnpoffible for any olriers to 
perfuade a foldiery, compofed of fo many nations in 2ny 
tongue, to liftentothe dictates of reafon- As Pol ybi us has 
et this point in a ftrong light, we fhall refer our readers to 
him, and now return to the hiftory a . 
The mcrce- The Carthaginians, being greatly alarmed at die ap- 
naxies break proach of fo formidable a body to Tunes, made large con 
open rebelli cc ^ 10ns t0 mercenaries, in order to bring them back t 
©n. their duty. They ordered them fupplies of provifions a 

their own prices, andfent a deputation of even fenators them 

felv; 

2 Polyb. ubi fup, * Idem ibid, Arid, de rep, 1. ii. c- i : 
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*elves to confer with their chiefs, and, if poffible, to fatisfy 
them. Far from being foftened, they grew more infolent 
upon thefe conceffions, taking them for the effects of fear 
and weaknefs in the Carthaginians. As this powerful corps 
confifted of Iberians, Gauls, Ligurians, natives of the Ba- 
learic iflands, Greeks, and Africans, who were ft rangers 
to one another's language, the Carthaginians found it next 
to impoflible to treat with them. Many of them likewife 
being flaves and deferters, and confequently expelling capi- 
tal punifhment, either for this rebellion, or fome other en- 
ormous crime, did their utmoft to prevent all friendly inter- 
courfe with the ftate of Carthage. They moreover confi- 
dered that republic as deftitute of troops, and themfelves as 
the bell fold iers in the world, having performed many nota- 
ble exploits in Sicily, and been trained up there in the art of 
war by the moft celebrated captain of the age. Thefe con- 
fiderations, for fome time, made them entirely averfe to all 
thoughts of an accommodation. They rofe in their de- 
mands, without the leaft regard to reafon, juftice, cr mode- 
ration. They praciifed every knavilh art that could be 
thought of to extort money from their mailers. When 
one point was gained, they immediately had recourfe to a 
new artifice, on which to ground fome frefh pretention. 
Was their pay fettled beyond the agreement made with them, 
they ftill would be reimhuifed for the lories, which they 
pretended to have fuftained, either (E ) by the death of 
horfes, the exceffivc price they had, at certain times, paid 
for their bread-corn, or their fhort allowance of provifions 
at thofe feafons. They infilled alfo upon the recompence 
due to their merit, fo often promifed ; and that, in all thefe 
points, they mould have immediate fatisfaction given them. 
The Carthaginians, finding themfelves obliged to make a 
virtue of neceffity, mewed a difpofition to fatisfy them in ail 
points, how unreafonable foever, and agreed to refer them- 
felves to ike opinion of fome general in Sicily, who had com- 
i nun Jed them there, as they all along defired, leaving the 

choice 

(E: According to Diodorus Siculus, the mercenaries infilled 
upon bsir.g paid for every one of their body who fell in Sicily, 
&j v.-fll as for the lofs of their horfes here mentioned ; which thai 
hiitorian looked uuon as a very unjuft and unreafonable demand 

ip) 



(3o ; Diod. Sic. in loc. jam laudat. 
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choice of fuch commander entirely to them. Accordingly 
they pitched upon Gifco, a perfon greatly beloved by them, 
to mediate this affair, believing Hamilcar to have been a 
principal caufe of the ill treatment they had met with, fince 
he never appeared amongft them, and, according to the 
general opinion, had voluntarily refigned his commuTion. 
Gifco foon arrived at Tunes with money to pay the troops j 
and after conferring with the officers, and the feveral nations 
apart, he harangued them in a mild and infinuating manner, 
put them in mind of the long time they had been in the Car» 
thaginian fervice, the confiderable fums they had received 
from the republic ; and, in fhort, gave them to underfrand, 
that their reafonable demands would be complied with ; at 
the fame time defiring them to recede from all exorbitant 
claims, and reft fatisned with their pay. This made fuch art 
impreilion upon the minds of the foldiery, that a treaty was 
upon the point of being concluded, when Spendius and Ma- 
thos, two of the principal mutineers, occafioned a tumult in 
every part of the camp. Spendius was by nation a Campa- 
nian, who had been a flave at Rome, and fled to the Cartha- 
ginians. He was a ftrong, luftv, and extremely bold fellow. 
The apprehenfionshe was under of being delivered into the 
hands of his old matter, by whom he was fure to be hanged 
or crucified, his crime meriting capital punifhment by the 
Roman laws, if a pacification took place, prompted hirn 
to break off the accommodation. Mathos was an African* 
and free-born ; but as he had been active in raifing the re- 
bellion, and was well acquainted with the implacable difpofiti- 
on of the Carthaginians, he knew,that a peace mult infallibly 
prove his ruin. He therefore very warmly efpoufed the 
interefts of Spendius, and infinuatcd to the Africans the dan- 
ger of concluding a treaty at that juncture, as this could not 
but leave them lingly expofed to the rage of the Carthagini- 
ans. tc The Gauls, Iberians, Ligurians, and Greeks " faid 
he u after having received their arrears, will be difmiffed, 
<s and from thenceforth enjoy an uninterrupted repofe amongft 
" their countryirun at home, whereas you, being leftalone^ 
" will have the whole guilt of the rebellion imputed to you, 
4t and, deftitute of fupport, fall an cafy facnfice to the re- 
44 fentment of your imperious mailers. u This gave a new 
turn to affairs, and fo incenfed the Africans, who were much 
more numerous than the troops of any other nation, that 
they immediately afiembled in a tumultuous manner. The 

foreigners 
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foreigners foon joined them, being infpired by Spendius 
with an equal degree of fury. Nothing now was heard 
amon^ft them, but the mod bitter oaths and horrid im- 
precations uttered againft Gifco and the Carthagi- 
nians. Whoever offered to make any remonftrance, or 
lend an ear to temperate counfels, was ftoned to death 
by the enraged multitude ; nay, many perfons loft their 
lives, barely for prefuming to fpeak, before the purport of 
their difcourfe could be known, or any one could from 
thence with certainty infer, whether they were in the in- 
tereft of the Carthaginians or Spendius. As the ftate of 
Carthage had very impoliticly fupplied the malecontents 
with plenty of wine, and all kinds of provifions, they 
indulged themfelves with great freedom ; and being at this 
very juncture heated (F) with wine^ which they had drank 
to great excefs, they gave a full vent to their rage and in- 
folence, threatening the African republic with utter de- 
duction. In fine, no one having the courage to open his 
mouth in favour of peace, the troops made choice of Spen- 
dius and Mathos to Head them in the intended expedi- 
tion \ 

In the mid ft of thefe commotion?, Gifco behaved with And advance 
great firmnefs and intrepidity. That general had too *° a y ards Utl " 

much 

. b Polyb. & Appian. ubi fup, Diod. Sic. I. xxv. in excerpt. 
Valef. 

(F) We learn from Polyamus, that the Libyans or Africans 
were much addicted to drunkennefs ; which Himilco, a Carthagi- 
nian general, being apprifed of, found an opportunity of intoxica- 
ting their troops in a war the Carthaginians had with that people, 
and, by this ilratagem, gained a fignal advantage over them. 
Poilibly the Carthaginians might have fomething of that kind in 
ucw at this time, when they fupplied the mercenaries with fuch 
quantities of wine. If they had not, they were in the higheft 
degree impolitic to furnim their enemies with wine at this junc- 
ture, as well as all forts of provifions. Be this as it will, they 
feem to have been infatuated, their conduct, from the conclufion 
of the firft Punic war, having been nothing but a feries of blunders 
and millakes. We mall not, however, here expatiate upon this 
topic, but refer our curious readers to Polybius, vvhofe judicious 
reRecuons and obfervations cannot fail of giving them ample fatis- 
taclion (31). 

(31) Polyxn. ftrat. 1 v. c. 10. ex. 1 
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much courage, and too great a regard for his country's 
welfare, to defift from all poffible attempts to reduce the 
mutineers to reafon, notwithstanding his prefent danger- 
ous fituation. He left no methods untried to foften the 
officers, and calm the minds of the foldiery, though at the 
fame time he kept up an air of dignity and command, 
giving them to underftand, that Carthage was not in fuch 
low circumftances as they imagined. But the many falfe 
Heps the Carthaginians had been guilty of fince the com- 
mencement of thefe troubles, as well as before, defeated 
his good intentions, and rendered ineffectual all his en- 
deavours. The torrent of fedition was now become fo 
ftrong and rapid, that there was no pofilbility of ftemming 
it, or keeping it within any bounds. A fcarcity of provi* 
fions fucceeding their late plenty and profufion, the troops, 
in an infolent manner, demanded of Gifco an immedi- 
ate fupply, who, to reprove their infolence, bade them go 
to Mathos their captain for it. Such an accident as this, 
confidering the prefent difpofition of the malecontents, 
could not but fet the whole camp in a flame. " Shall 
** he with impunity," faid they, <c not only refufe 
" redrefling our jurt grievances and complaints, but 
<c turn even our wants and neceflities into ridicule ? " 
In a moment therefore they feized upon the military 
cheft, dividing the money amongft themfelves in part of 
their arrears, put the perfon of Gifco under arreft, and 
treated him, as well as his attendants, with the utmoft 
indignities. Mathos and Spendius, to deftroy the remo- 
teft hopes of a reconciliation with Carthage, applauded the 
courage and refolution of their men, loaded the unhappy 
Gifco, and his followers, with irons, and formally declar- 
ed war againft the Carthaginians. All the cities of 
Africa, to whom they had fent deputies, to exhort them 
to recover their liberty, foon came over to them, except 
Utica and Hippo Dyarrhytus, or, as Polybius calls it, 
Hippacra. By this means their army being greatly en- 
creafed, they divided it into two bodies ; with one o 
which they moved towards Utica, whilft the other march- 
ed to Hippo, in order to befiege both thofe places. Th 
Carthaginians in the mean time found themfelves read 
to fink under the preffure of their misfortunes, their ci 
ty raving never before been expofed to fuch imminent dai 
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gcr. Every thing at prefent feemed to tonfpire to their 
ruin. After they had been haraffed four- and- twenty years 
by a mod cruel and deftru&ive foreign war, they enter- 
tained hopes of enjoying fome repofe* and re-eftablifhing 
their affairs ; inftead of which, a numeroui army arifes 
out of their own bowels, threatening them with immediate 
deftru&ion. All the citizens of Carthage drew their par- 
ticular fubfiftance from the rents or revenues of their lands, 
and the public expences from the tribute paid from Africa ; 
all which they were not only deprived of at once, but, what 
is much worfej had it turned entirely againft them. They 
were deftitute of arms and forces either for fca or land ; 
Of all neceflary preparations for the fuftaining of a fiege, 
or the equipping of a fleet. They fuffered all the calami- 
ties incident to the moft ruinous civil war* and, to com- 
plete their mifery, had not the leaft profpect of receiving 
afliftance from any foreign friend or ally c . 

Such was the prefent rrtelancholy fituation of affairs at The true 
Carthage, which the Carthaginians had, in a great mea- ^beXon* 1 "* 
fure, themfelves occafioned, by their numerous inftances 
of cruelty, injuftice, and ill conduct During the laft war, 
they had moft tyrannically opprefled all the African 
nations fubject to them, by impofing exceffive tributes 
upon them, in the exaction of which no allowance was 
made for poverty, or the extremes of mifery. They ne- 
ver fent fuch governors into the provinces as were likely 
to win the affections of the people by their lenity and mo- 
deration, but fuch only as would moft fleece them, in or- 
der to fit out fleets, and raife armies, and by that means 
the nioft adminifter to the ambition of the republic, where 
Hanno at that time governed with almoft an abfolute fway. 
This being confidered, it cannot certainly appear ftrange^ 
that the Africans were fo eafily prevailed upon to engage 
in this rebellion. At the very firft fignal that was made, 
it broke out, and in a moment became general. The wo- 
men, who had often, with the greateft affliction, feen their 
hufbands and fathers dragged to prifon for non-payment of 
the moil unreafonable taxes and imports, as like wife fuf- 
fering cruel deaths for the flighteft crimes, fhewed them- 
felves every- where extremely active in forwarding a re- 
volt. They not only entered into an aflbciation to an- 
T 2 noy 
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noy, by all poflible methods, fo barbarous and inhuman 
an enemy, but likewife with pleafure gave up all their 
ornaments to contribute towards the expences of the war, 
Mathos and Spendius therefore, by fuch feafonable and 
large fupplies, found themfelves enabled, not only to a- 
nimate their foldiers by a prompt payment of the fums 
promifed them, but likewife to fettle a fuf&cient fund 
for all the future exigencies of the army ; in which, 
fays Polybius, they acted like wife men, who do not only 
look to the prefent occalion, but likewife extend their 
Views to futurity d . 
gmiansrLke ^ HE Carthaginians, notwithftanding their deplorable 
preparations cireumftances, did not defpond, but purfued all the mea- 
to reduce the f urcs ncceffary to put themfelves into a pofture of de- 
to^afon. 15 ^nce. As Hanno had already diftinguifned himfelf in their 
fervice, by conquering a territory of good extent on the 
confines of Hecatompolis, they appointed him command- 
er in chief of all their forces. Troops they levied both 
for land and fea-fervice, horfe as well as foot. All citizens 
capable of bearing arms, were muttered ; the horfe exer- 
ci fed with great diligence and application ; mercenaries 
invited from all parts ; many new galleys built, and ail 
the old ones refitted. In fhort, the moft extraordinary 
efforts were made, not only to repel all the attempts of 
the mutineers, but even to reduce them to reafon by force 
of arms e . 

In the mean time, Mathos and Spendius, having an 
armv of feventy thoufand men at their devotion, began 
the military operations. They laid fiege to Utica and Hip- 
l j pacra at one and the fame time, and pufhed on both thofe 

Mathos and * . . 7 » 

Spending be- heges with the utmott vigour. But as they were earned 
fiege Utica 0 n by detachments drawn from the army for that pur- 
eraa^Thr P°^ e ' ^ le y rema ' ne< ^ w * in l ^ )e ma * n body of their forces at 
fame time Tunes, and thereby cut off all communication betwixt 
Carthage and the continent of Africa. This greatly 
ftrei^htcned the Carthaginians, whofe capital was thereby 
held in a kind of blockade. The Africans likewife haraf- 
fed them by perpetual alarms, advancing to the very walls 
of Carthage bv day, as well as by night, and treating 
with the utmoft cruelty every Carthaginian that fell into 
their hands f . 

Hanko, 
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Hanno, a general more to be efteemed for his dili- Hannofent 
gence in making military preparations, than his conduct JJJJjjJ^ who 
in time of action, notwithstanding the reputation he had behaves very 
acquired by the conqueft above-mentioned, marched to the lm P"*lent- 
relief of Utica with a good body of forces, an hundred 
elephants, and a large train of battering-engines. Ha- 
ving taken a view of the enemy, he immediately attacked 
their intrenchments, and, after an obftinate difpute, by 
the help of his elephants, forced them, and made himfclf 
matter of their camp. As the (G) elephants did great ex- 
T 3 ecution, 

(G) If we remember right, no mention is made by the antient 
hiftorians of the Carthaginians ufmg elephants in war, till the 
time of the nrft Punic war. It is certain Plutarch takes no no- 
tice of them, when he gives us a defcription of the arrangement 
of the Carthaginian forces juft before the battle on the banks of 
theCrimefus; nor Diodorus, when lie defcribes the difpofitions 
of the Carthaginian armies before their various engagements with 
Dionyfius and Agathocles. This countenances Gi/bertus Cu- 
perus's opinion, who alTerts, that elephants never formed part of 
an army in Europe, till after the time of Alexander the Great, 
who took many of thofe animals from Porus an Indian king ; 
which occafioned their being known and ufed by his fucceflbrs 
afterwards in Greece ; for if their military ufe had been known 
by the Sicilians before, or even at that period of time, that peo- 
ple would moft certainly have joined them with their other forces 
in fome of the earlieft wars they were engaged in ; which, from 
the filence of all hiftorians mentioning the Sicilian wars, it is plain 
they never did. It follows therefore, that they were not uled in 
Sicily before the interval above mentioned, which was the moft 
likely part of Europe for them to be known in, by reafon of its 
vicinity to Libya, which produced them. It feems to follow 
likewife, that the Carthaginians did not intermix them with their 
troops before that period, fmce hiftory could not have omitted 
taking notice of fo formidable a part of their armies, had they 
been a part of them ; efpecially as we find afterwards, that almoft 
in all battles wherein they were concerned, they were, in a 
manner, the fole caufe of victory. V/e cannot help further re- 
marking, that, unlefs we are greatly deceived, no mention is 
made cf armed chariots after the introduction of elephants 
into military engagements, nor of elephants before the laft 
time armed chariots are mentioned in any battles the Carthagini- 
ans had with their enemies. This, if true, as we perfuade our- 
felves it is, will point out to us the interval, in wnich chariots 
were nrft difufed, and elephants introduced amonga the Cartha- 
ginians, viz. betwixt the year before Chrift 309, when Agatho- 
cles defeated Hanno and Bomilcar, the iait time we hear of char 

riots 
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ecution, the mercenaries loft a vaft number of men in this 
action, and confequently the advantage gained was fq 
confiderable, that it might have proved decifive, had 
Hanno made a proper ufe of it. But not entertaining 
a right idea of thofe veteran troops, who had learned^ 
under the conduct of Hamilcar in Sicily, to fly before 
an enemy, face about, and attack their purfuers, in one 
and the fame day, as occafton Ihould require, he imagi- 

ned 

riots in the Carthaginian armies, and the year 262, before the 
chriftian sera, when the Romans routed Hanno before Agri- 
gentum, the firft time we find elephants mentioned in them ; and 
not only fo, but likewife fully prove, that the cuitom of fighting 
with elephants was adopted by the people under confideration iri 
the room of that which before prevailed Of engaging with chariots. 
What ftrengthens this is, that thofe nations, who, it is probable, 
knew nothing of elephants, as the Britons, Gauls, Sec. had cha- 
riots in ufe amongft them, till they were conquered by the Ro- 
mans, as is evident frqm Diodorus, Caefar, and Dio. Pyrrhus 
was the firft who brought them into Italy ; and that the Romany 
had little or no knowledge of them for a confiderable time after 
that prince's death, appears from the defeat Regulus received 
from Xantippus, occafioned, in a great meafure, by the Cartha- 
ginian elephants, of which the Romans were fo much afraid, that,, 
for two years afterwards, they durft not look the enemy in the 
face in Sicily.. It likewife further appears from the overthrow 
Cascilius gave Afdrubal near Panormus, when he took moft of 
the elephants, and fent them to Rome, as a great curiofity. Ac- 
cording to Paufanias, the Indians in Afia, and the Libyans in 
Africa, were the firit nations that ufed elephants in battles, 
others only elteenaing them on account of the ivory they produced. 
The Perfians, Lydians, and neighbouring nations, antiently in- 
termixed camels with their troops, as in after-ages they did ele- 
phants. Though from Herodotus, Plato, and others, it is fuf- 
ficiently evident, that Egypt produced elephants, particularly that 
part 01 it bordering upon Ethiopia ; yet they were not known in 
that country as military animals, till the time of the Ptolemies. 
From Egypt, it is probable, the practice of fighting with them 
fpread into Cyrenaica, the people of which region, in all likeli- 
hood, might communicati it to their neighbours the Carthagini- 
ans. Neither the Jews, Aifyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, 
Arabs, Ethiopians, nor even the Medes and Perfians, ever 
brought elephants into the field before the reign of Alexander 
the Great. King Juba in Philoftratus intimates, that the Moors 
and Libyans, in very early times, fought with elephants ; which 
notion deems likewife to be countenanced by JElian. Lucretius 
affirms the Carthaginians to haye invented this method of fight- 
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ned himfelf to have routed a body of raw, undifciplined 
Africans and Numidians, who, upon any defeat, gene- 
rally retired into the heart of the country ; and there- 
fore entering the town, lay there in great fecurity, his 
troops in the mean time, ordered to guard the camp, 
being every where off their duty. The mercenaries, 
who, after Hanno's victory, had rallied their mattered 
forces upon a neighbouring eminence, ftrong by its fitu- 
T 4 ation, 

ing ; but as fuch an opinion runs counter to the whole ftream of 
antiquity, we fhall pay no regard to it (32). 

According to Dr. Hyde, the moft ufual name of the elephant in 
India is bari or bri ; from whence, it is probable, the Latin words 
barrus, barritus, ebur, &c. were derived. Ifidore adds fome 
weight to this, when he tells us, that, in the Indian language, 
an elephant is called barro. Martinius makes the elephant to be 
named in the Chaldee beira ; which probably was likewife the, 
Ethiopic name, or nearly related to it, fince there is a great af- 
finity betwixt the Ethiopic and the Chaldee; and, in confirmation 
of this fentiment, Horace's fcholiaft interprets the word barri ©f 
the elephants of Ethiopia. The animal under confxderation went 
likewife almoft all over the eaft by the appellation phil or pil, 
and even in Egypt and Ethiopia ; though, in the laft country, that 
animal is now called nage, and by the Copts delphinos. In fome 
parts of India the elephants were named bofare, according to 
Arrian; in others, if jElian may be credited, prafii and taxila?, 
from the names of the places where they were produced. The 
Moors and Carthaginians ftyled an elephant caefar, as we learn 
from Spartian and Servius. Some derive the word elephas or 
ixifyac from phil, with the Arabic article al prefixed ; others from 
the Hebrew verb alaph, he learned, the elephant, according to 
Pliny, Arrian, and others, being an animal of furprifing docility ; 
and laftly, others from the Hebrew aleph or eleph, fignifying an 
ox, a leader, or indeed any large quadruped. Hefychius ufes 

the 

(32) Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. 1 37. in not. (B). Diod. Sic I. 
iv. p. 209. Caef. de bell. Gal. 1. iv. Dio. Caff. L lxii. p. 
706. in Ner. & alib. ed. Hanov. 1616. Polyb. 1. i. Paufan. 1. 
i. S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. 1. ii. c. 4. ex. 12. Xenoph. in Cyropaed. 
1. vii. Polyacn. ftrat. 1. vii. c. 2. Herdot, 1. ii. Plat, in crit. Xe- 
noph. ubi fup. 1. vi. paff. jElian. de animal 1. xvii. c. 36. 
Ezech. c. xxv. ver. 5. Rex Juba apud Philoftrat. in vit. Apollon. 
Tyan. 1. ii. c. 6. iElian. var. hift. 1. xii. c. 55. Lucret. I. v. 
Vid Bochart. Phal. 1. iv. c. 26. & Gilbert. Cuper. de elephantis, 
in num. obv. exercitat. edit, ab Albert. Henric. de Sallengre, in 
aov. thefaur. antiquitat. Romanar. torn. iii. Hagac-Comit. 1719. 
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ation, and covered with a wood, where they had polled 
themfelves, being informed of this, poured down up- 
on them, cut many of them off, forced the reft to fly 

into 

the words piriffas and elephas as fynonymous terms. So much 
for the name (33). 

The Carthaginians generally pofted thefe animals in front, in 
order to ftrike the greater terror into the enemy, as we learn from 
the manner in which Xantippus,' Hannibal, Mago, &c. drew up 
their armies. This feems a farther proof, that they immediately 
fucceeded armed chariots, which had the fame fituation afligned 
them in the Carthaginian armies. Sometimes, however, they were 
diftributed in both wings, as appears from Livy. The elephants 
made ufe of by the Carthaginians in battles were generally, if not 
always, Indian elephants, which much exceeded the Libyan in 
ftrength and magnitude. Each of thefe had a wooden tower fas- 
tened to his back, with twenty-two warriors in it, and an Indi- 
an to manage the beaft, which he did with the utmoft dexterity. 
The Libyan elephants were not able to carry above fix or feven 
men, as Gefner and Aldrovandus have proved from Livy, Pliny, 
and Solinus. In the fir ft book of the Maccabees, Antiochus 
Eupator is faid to have brought againft the Jews feveral Indian 
elephants, with towers on their backs, containing thirty-two men 
a-piece, with an Indian guide. Philoftratus fays, that an Indian 
elephant as much exceeded in fize one of Libya, as this laft did a 
Nyfasan horfe ; and Pliny tells us, that the African elephants were 
fo much afraid of the Indian, that they could not bear the fight 
of them ; which is confirmed by Livy and Polybius, who inti- 
mate, that the Libyan elephants could neither bear the noife nor 
fmell of the Indian. Thefe laft animals, according to ^Elian, 
were nine cubits high, and five broad. The Romans called the 
elephant bos Luca, or bos Lucana, becaufe they firft faw that 
creature in Lucania, and ufed the word bos to denote any great 
animal. That nation firft placed elephants in their armies in the 
year of Rome 55 c;. in the confulateof P. Sulpicius Ga'iba and C. 
Aurelius Cotta. As the Carthaginian ibldiers were exercifed by 
their officers, fo their elephants were trained up and exercifed by 
the Indian guides. By their monftrons fize, filthy fmell, terrible 

nojfe, 

(33) Thorn. Hyde in lib. de ludis orientalih. p. 93. Ifidor. in 
oric 1. xii. Matth. Martin, lex. philolog. in voce Elephas. Schol. 
in "Hor. epod. xii. Sidon. Apollinar. carm. 23. Pomp. Feft. in 
voc. Barrire. Arrian. dereb. Indie. Plin. 1. viii. c. ;\ Cic. epift* 
fam. 1. 1. vii. Schind. pentaglot. p. 1428. ^Elian.'in hift. ar.i- 
rnal. 1. xiii. c. 12. Spartian. in JE\. Ver. Serv. m/En. 1 . Vide 
e'iam Arrian. inperipl. mar. Erythr. Bochart. hiero'/oic, part, 
prior,' c. 23. 24, &c. & Gilbert. Cuper. ubi fjp ; 
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into the town, retook and plundered the camp, and 
feized upon all the provifions, military ftores, &c. brought 
from Carthage to the relief of the befieged. Nor was 
this the only error committed by H anno ; another in- 
ftance of his military incapacity foon difcovered itfelf. 
Notwithftanding he lay encamped in the molt advanta- 
geous manner near a town called Gorza (H), at which 

place 

npife, and prodigious firength, as well as the efforts of the garrifons 
on their backs, they generally threw the enemy into cori ifion, 
and made great havock amongft them. The Indians, that ma- 
naged them, appeared in a drefs the mod proper to heighten the 
confirmation of the enemy, and began the fight with the utmoft 
fury. No horfes but the Numidian, which were accuftomed to 
them, could approach the Indian elephants; and therefore die 
enemy's cavalry was foon put to the rout by them. Sometimes, 
by being pierced with darts, they became to enraged, as to turn 
upon their own men, treading vaft numbers of the foldiers to 
death, which was their common method of deftroying thoie they 
attacked; though fometimes with their trunk or probofcis they 
difpatched them. The Romans alfo fometimes, by firing the 
caftles on their backs, forced them to recoil upon their own 
troops, which, in fuch a cafe, they did not fail of putting into 
diforder. When this happened, the Carthaginians themfelve* 
were obliged to kill them ; which they did very expedirioufly, by 
a method Afdrubal difcovered, and which we find defcribed by 
Livy. Thefe are the principal points relating to the manner 
of fighting with elephants, particularly amongft the Carthaginians, 
as far as we can collect from the authors, who have been the molt 
explicit on this fubject. The natural hiftory of the elephant our 
readers may expect from us in a:* other note (34). 

(H) It may be collected from Polybius, that the town of Gorza 
was fituated in the neighbourhood of Utica, and not far from the 
ifthmus or neck of land joining the peninfula, on which Carthage 
ftood, to the continent of Africa, though the fitn.ation of it cannot 
be precifely determined. It is probable the Punic name was Goza 

or 

(34) Polyb. Diod. Sic. Liv. &c. paff. Veget. de re miliar. 
1. in c. 24. 1 Maccab. c, viii. ver. 6. Hormius ad Sulpit. Sever. 
I. ii. Geiner. & Aldrovand. de eleph. Philoftrat. in vit. A$o-~ 
Ion. 1. ii c. 6. Plin. 1. viii. c. 9. Liv. 1. xxxvii. Polyb. 1. v. 
c. 85. JElian. de animal. 1. xiii. c. 8. Verginius apudVairon. 
1. vi. Veget ubi fup. c. 24. Modeftus in lib. de vecab. rei mibtar. 
Enn fragment, ed. Amft. 1707. p. 305. Sil. Ital. 1. ix. &alib. 
Appian. in Libyc. Curt. 1. viii. Hirt. in bell. Afric. Plut. in Pyr. 
Marcel. & Hannib. 
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place he twice overthrew the enemy, and had it in his 
power to have totally ruined them, he yet neglected to 
improve thofe advantages, and even fuffered the merce- 
naries to poffefs thcmfelves of the ifthmus, which joined 
the peninfula, on which Carthage flood, to the conti- 
nent of Africa d . 
Hamilcar Such repeated miftakes, which had almoft proved fatal 
Martha- to the re P ublic > hi g hI y difpleafed the Carthaginians, and 
giniansin induced them once more to place Hamilcar Barcas at the 
his room, head of the forces. This could not but be extremely mor- 
tifying to Hanno, who had always been an inveterate ene- 
my to the Barchine faction, and of courfe infufe new life 
into Hamilcar and his adherents, who undoubtedly, during 
Hanno's influence, were excluded from all pofts in the adr 
miniftration. Hamilcar, in all refpe&s, anfwered the high 
idea his countrymen had entertained of him. He marched 
againft the enemy with an army of about ten thoufand men, 
horfe and foot, and feventy elephants, all the troops the 
Carthaginians could at that time alTemble for their defence ; 
which is a full proof of the great extremities to which they 
were then reduced. As Mathos, after he had made him- 
felf mafter of the ifthmus, had ported proper detachments 
jn two palTes on two hills facing the continent, and guarded 
the bridge over the Bagrada, which, through Hanno's 
neglect, he had taken, Hamilcar faw little probability of 
engaging him upon equal terms, or indeed of coming at 
him. He was therefore obliged to have recourfe to a ftra- 

tagem 

d Polyb. ubi. fup. 

or Gaza, fince the Greeks frequently inferted the letter R or P in 
fuch proper names, as appears from Bochart ; and Gaza or Goza 
fa permutation of vowels efpecially O and A, being very common 
in the Hebrew and Phoenician proper names, when written and 
pronounced by the Greeks) was the Carthaginian name of a town 
in Sicily, as well as the Phoenician name of a fortrefs in Paleftine, 
or, as the prophet calls it, Peleferii. Be this as it will, that not 
pnly Gaz or Goza, but likewife Chorfa or Gorza, is the Punic 
prop*er name of a place, cannot be denied, after a perufal of Bo- 
chart. No author, either antient or modern, if we remember right, 
except Polybius in this pafiage, has fo much as mentioned it (35). 

(35) Bochart. Chan. l.i. c. 29, 31. & 1. ii. 12. Steph. de urb. in 
Tata.. Arrian. 1. ii. Q^Curt. 1. iv. Ifai. c. xiv. ver. 29, 31. 1 Sain, 
c. vi, ver. 17, & alib. Bochart. Chan.l i. c. 44-fub. init. 
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tagem at this critical conjuncture, efpecially as Mathos lay 
encamped with his army at a village near the bridge, and 
watched the enemy's motions with the utmoft vigilance. 
Obferving that, upon the blowing of certain winds, the 
mouth of the river was choaked up with fand, which form- 
ed a kind of bar, and rendered the river paflable, though 
with no fmall difficulty, as long as thofe winds continued, 
he halted for (ome time at the river's mouth, without com- 
municating to any perfon his defign. As foon as the wind 
favoured his intended project, he pafled the river privately 
by night, without the leaft oppofition, neither his own 
men, nor the mercenaries, dreaming of any (ugh attempt. 
Immediately after his paflage, he drew up the troops in order 
of battle, and advancing into the plain, where his elephants 
were capable of acting, moved towards Mathos, who was 
pofted at the village near the bndge This action greatly 
redounded to Hamilcar's glory, being of fo daring a nature, 
that it equally fuiprifed the malecontents and the Cartha- 
ginians 

The Africans being informed, that Hamilcar fucceeded And defeat* 
Hanno in the commnnd of the Carthaginian army, that he the . mcrce " 
had already pafled the Bagrada, and was marching at the 1 **** 1 
Jiead of his forces to attack their camp, were thrown into 
the utmoft con fter nation. They very well knew, that they 
had now to deal not with a man of Hanno's genius, but 
with the greateft captain of the age ; a captain, from whom 
they themfelves had learned the art of war, and who was 
infinitely fuperior to all their generals in every branch of it. 
However, Spendius, receiving intelligence of the enemy's 
motions, drew a body of ten thoufand men out of Matho's, 
camp, with which he attended Hamilcar on one fide, and 
prdered fifteen thoufand from Utica to obferve him on the 
other, thinking by this means to furround the Carthagi- 
nians, and cut off both their army and general at one (in- 
gle ftroke. Hamilcar in the mean time advanced with great 
intrepidity, his troops being ranged in the following man* 
ner : the elephants were pofted in front, then came the 
cavalry, and after them the light-armed infantry, being 
fupported by the targeteers, who brought up the rear. But 
obferving the mercenaries to approach him with great teme- 
rity, though at the fame time with refolution, and as much 
confidence as if they had beenfure of victory, he changed 

his 



? Idem ibid. 
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his order of battle in a precipitate manner, frill retiring be- 
fore the enemy, as though he was afraid of them. This 
motion anfwered the end propofed ; for the mercenaries, 
looking upon it as the effect of fear, and confequently as a 
tacit acknowledgment of their valour and fuperiority, fell 
upon him with great fury, but without any difcipline or order. 
Hamilcar therefore facing about in an inffant, and his horfe 
behaving with extraordinary bravery, the enemy were foon 
put to flight ; when meeting a body of their own men co- 
ming to their relief, and miftakjng them for the Cartha- 
ginians, they engaged them ; upon which a dreadful {laugh- 
ter enfued. In fine, Hamilcar gave the malecontents a total 
overthrow, in which they had fix thoufand men killed, and 
two thoufand taken prifoners. The reft fled, fome to the 
town at the bridge, and others to the camp at Utica. Hamil- 
car did not give the enemy time to recover from their defeat, 
as Hanno before had done, but purfued them with great ar- 
dour to the village near the bridge before-mentioned ; which 
. he entered without oppofition, the mercenaries flying in great 
confufion to Tunes. Many towns, which had revolted to the 
enemy, terrified by this defeat, fubmitted to the Carthagi- 
nians ; others Hamilcar reduced by force. In fhort, the Car- 
thaginians, finding that Hamilcar had feized many of the 
enemy's advantageous pofts, were greatly animated by his 
conduct, and doubted not but he would foon put a happy 
conclufion to this deftructive war f . 

Hamilcar 

Notwithstanding thefe difafters, Mathos pufhed 
aiMedby on t ' ne f ie g e 0 f Hippo with great vigour, and appointed 
^aravaius. gp enc jj us an( ] Autaritus, commander of the Gauls, with a 
ftrong body of troops, to obferve the motions of Hamilcar, 
advifing them above all things to guard againfr. a furprize ; 
which, confidering the abilities of that general, as well as his 
fuperiority in horfe and elephants, was a very wholefome 
admonition. At the fame time, he folicited the Numidians 
and neighbouring Africans to fend him a proper number of 
recruits, exhorting them to make their utmoft efforts at the 
prefent juncture, which feemed to be the only opportunity 
left them of recovering their liberty, to affert their indepen- 
dency, and throw off the yoke of the Carthaginians. Spen- 
dius and Autaritus therefore, at the head of a choice detach- 
ment of fix thoufand men, drawn out of the camp at Tunes, 
*?.id two thoufand Gallic horfe, attended Hamilcar, approach- 
ing 



f Idem ibid, & Com, Ncp. ubi fup. 
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ing him as near as they could with fafety, and keeping clofe 
to the fkirts of the mountains, as they had been advifed. At 
laft Spendius, having received a ftrong reinforcement of Afri- 
cans and Numidians, and poffefling himfelf of all the heights 
furrounding the plain, in which Hamilcar lay encamped, re- 
folved not to let flip fo favourable an opportunity of attacking 
him. Accordingly he placed the Numidians in the rear and 
the Africans in front, whilft he himfelf, with his firft de- 
tachment, was refolved to charge the enemy in flank ; and 
having made this difpofition, boldly advanced towards the 
Carthaginians. Had a battle enfued, Hamilcar and his whole 
army muft^ in all human probability, have been totally ruin- 
ed ; but here his good fortune interpofing, faved them both. 
It happened, that at that time one Naravafus, a young Nu- 
midian nobleman, eminent for his perfonal merit, command- 
ed a body of Numidians in the enemy's army. This noble- 
man, before the breaking out of the prefent war, had been a 
great promoter of the Carthaginian intereft, on account of 
the friendfhip, that had fubfifted many years betwixt his Fa- 
ther and that nation ; and, being now charmed with the great 
Worth of Hamilcar, was determined to renew his former 
good underftanding with Carthage, and not fuffer fo brave a 
man to be facrificed. He therefore, with an hundred Nu- 
midian horfe, approached the Carthaginian lines, acquainting 
one of their advanced guards, that he had fomething of im- 
portance to communicate to the general. As the Carthaginians 
fhewed themfelves a little diffident of him, he immediately 
difmounted, and, leaving his horfe and arms with the guard 
that efcorted him, went directly to Hamilcar's tent, without 
the leaf! diftruft or fufpicion. He then informed Hamilcar, 
that he was well difpofed towards the Carthaginian nation in 
general, but that to contract a friendfhip with him, for whom 
he had the moft profound veneration and efteem, was ths 
height of his ambition. Hamilcar, greatly admiring fo ge- 
nerous, polite, and gallant an action, made him an equal 
return of gallantry, politenefs, and generofity. He made 
him his abfolute confident in all points whatfoever. He took 
him for his companion, imparting to him his moft fecret de- 
signs ; and, to crown all, afterwards gave him his daughter 
in marriage. Upon the fame of this event, two thoufand 
Numidians came over in a body to Hamilcar, who, ftreng- 
thened by fuch a feafonable reinforcement, found himfelf in a 
condition to give Spendius and Autaritus battle. The fight 
Was obftinate and bloody, and the victory for a long time in 

fufpenfe $ 
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fufpenfe ; but, the young Numidian moft eminently diftin- 
guiming himfelf, and the Carthaginian elephants bearing doWri 
all before them, the meicenaries were at laft entirely over- 
thrown. Spendius and Autaritus efcaped by flight, bat left 
ten thoufand of their men dead upon the fpot, befides four 
thoufand taken prifoners. All the prifoners, who were will- 
ing to take on in the Carthaginian fervice, Hamilcar received 
amongft his troops, fupplying them with the arms of the fol- 
diers, who had fallen in the engagement. To the reft he 
gave free liberty to go where- ever theypleafed, on condition 
that they fhould never for the future bear arms againft the 
Carthaginians. However, he thought proper to acquaint 
them, that as many violators of this agreement as ihould 
hereafter fall into his hands, muft expect to fuffer death with- 
out mercy 8; 

the chiefs Mathos, Spendius, and Autaritus, the chiefs of the 
° e f n ^ cs mer "malecontents, fearing that this affected lenity of Hamilcar 
guilty of might occafion a defection among their troops, thought the 
great cm- on ] v expedient left them to prevent it would be, to put them 
elty ' upon fome action fo execrable and mocking in its own nature, 
as mould deprive them of all hopes of ever being reconciled 
to the enemy. Accordingly, having aflembled them in a 
formal manner, as though fomething of moment was to have 
been imparted to them, a meffertger, as had been before con- 
certed, appeared with fictitious letters from the mercenaries 
in Sardinia, who had followed the example of the Africans, 
giving them advice of a fecret defign formed by fome of their 
comrades, in conjunction with Gifco, to refcue that general, 
and all his attendants, out of prifon at Tunes, where they 
had been fo long detained. Spendius on this occafion made 2 
fpeech to the foldiers, wherein he exhorted them not to be 
impofed upon by Hamilcar's pretended clemency, fince this 
was only intended for a bait to decoy their whole body into his 
hands, that he might take vengeance of them all at once. 
He further advifed them to have a narrow eye upon Gifco* 
infmuating, that the efcape of an officer of fuch influence 
and capacity might be attended with the moft fatal confe- 
quences. He had fcarce finiflied, when another courier 
arrived, as was given out, from Tunes, intimating, that the 
plot was upon the point of being carried into execution. 
Hereupon Autaritus, addreffing himfelf to the foldiery, mo- 
ved, in fupport of what Spendius had advanced, that 

who* 

« Polyb, ubi fup. 
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whoever (hould (hew any difpofition to repofe the leaft 
confidence in the Carthaginian promifes or infinuations, 
mould be deemed a traitor ; and in fine, gave it as his opi- 
nion, that Gifco, and all the Carthaginians with him, ought 
immediately to be put to death. Autaritus, being very 
popular in the army, and fuppofed to have a perfect know- 
ledge of the Carthaginians, as having refided long amongft 
them, and being a per fed matter of their language, was 
liftened to with great attention. His fpeech in fine made 
fuch an impreflion, that the whole affembly exprefled them- 
felves of the fame fentiments, though fome of every nation 
joined in a petition, that as Gifco had been a common 
friend and benefactor to them all, he might be difpatched 
without any torture ; but the grofs of the army being com- 
pofed of fuch a variety of nations, and not undemanding 
the matter of the petition, no regard was paid to it. In 
conformity therefore to that favage brutality fo natural to 
them, the mercenaries firft ftoned to death all the prifoners 
they had taken from the Carthaginians in the late engage- 
ments, who were foon after interred by their relations ; 
and then, at the command of Spendius, executed Gifco, 
and feven hundred Carthaginians with him, as the vileft 
malefactors. Their heads were cut off, their bodies dif- 
membered, and afterwards thrown breathing into a hole 
prepared for them. The Carthaginians, being apprifed of 
thefe inhuman cruelties, were moft fenfibly touched with 
them, and ordered their generals to retaliate them upon the 
murderers with the utmoft feverity. In the mean time, 
Hamilcar fending an herald to demand the remains of his 
countrymen, in order to pay them the laft fad office, re- 
ceived for anfwer, that whoever prefumed hereafter to come 
upon that errand, fhould meet with Gifco's fate. They 
moreover came to an immediate refolution to treat all fuch 
Carthaginians as mould fall into their hands with the fame 
barbarity. As for their countrymen in the Carthaginian fer- 
vice, who mould happen to be taken prifoners, they palled 
a decree, firft to cut off their hands, and then fend them 
to Carthage ; which bloody refolution they executed with 
great rigour and punctuality. Such infernal practices as 
thefe, fo contrary to the laws of nature and all nations, can 
never be fufficiently detefted. However, as they are on 
one fide fufficient proofs of the more than ferine difpofiti- 
on of the Africans, they may on the other likewife be con- 
fid ered 
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fidered as ftrong intimations of Carthaginian oppreflion, fince 
human nature, wicked as it is, feems fcarce capable of fuch 
cruelties, except it be in the higheft degree irritated arid in- 
flamed. This reflection, fo naturally occurring to us from 
what has been juft related, we could not avoid. As for 
others, a large field for which muft neceffarily open itfelf 
to all our curious and intelligent readers, we are obliged 
to pafs them by untouched ; at the fame time obferving, 
that a perufal of Polybius, in the point before us, will in 
a good meafure fupply our deficiency in this particular h . 
; r . , Hamilcar, being determined to revenge the barbarous 

utica and . \ » o> < 

Hippacra re- treatment of his countrymen, ordered Hanno, who, it 
?okto the feems, at that time commanded a feparate body, to join 
* erccnane8, him, that they might act with the greater vigour againft 
the enemy. In order to deter the malccontents from fuch 
enormous proceeding for the future, he threw all the pri- 
foners that fell into his hands, to wild beads, to be devou- 
red by them, being convinced, that compaflion ferved on- 
ly to render them more fierce and untraceable. And now, 
when the Carthaginians were juft beginning, as it were, to 
breath, and recover their fpirits, feveral unlucky accidents 
concurred again to deprefs them, By reafon of a mifun- 
derftanding betwixt the generals, nothing could be. under- 
taken againft the enemy ; a great fupply of provifions and 
military ftores, of which they were in extreme neceflity, 
coming to them from Emporium by fea, were all caft 
away in a ftorm ; Sardinia* which had always ferved them 
as a magazine in their greateft ftreights, was totally loft, 
as we mall hereafter have occafion to obferve ; and, to 
complete all their other misfortunes, they received intelli- 
gence of the defection of Utica and Hippacra, the two on- 
ly cities which, tiii then, had preferved their allegiance, 
and always adhered inviolably to the republic, even when 
Af.athocles and the Rom.ms made their defcents in Africa. 
The citizens, not fatisfied with entering into an alliance with' 
Mathos and Spcndius, mafTacrcd the Carthaginian garrrforr, 
confifting of five hundred men, throwing their bodies over 
the walls ; nay, to imitate their good allies in all their 
amiable qualities, they refufed them burial, though the Car- 
thaginians, bv their embafiadors, in mod prefiing terms 
<U:fuvu this favour of them. The mercenaries, animated 
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by fuch fuccefs, advanced to the very walls of Carthage, 
with an intention to lay fiege to that city K 

The Carthaginians, being apprifed of the divifion b*£j^Jj£ 
twixt their generals, and feeing the fatal effe&s of it, re- gbians. 
folved to feparate them, but left the determination of this 
point entirely to the army, who having had long experience 
of the great merit of Hamilcar, continued him in his com- 
mand ; upon which Hanno was recalled a fecond time to 
Carthage, and Hannibal, an officer more agreeable to Ha- 
milcar, fent to fupply his place. Upon Hannibal's arrival 
in the camp, affairs foon began to take a happy turn. 
There being now a perfect harmony betwixt the com- 
manders, the operations were not clogged as formerly ; they 
fent out detachments to plunder and lay wafte the coun- 
try, in order to cut off all fubfiftence from the enemy ; 
which they happily effected, deftroying or carrying off ail 
the forage and provifions. This, however, did not entirely 
relieve the garrifon of Carthage, which was reduced to great 
extremities. The Carthaginians therefore were obliged to 
have recourfe to their friends, and particularly to Hiero king 
of Syracufe ; who granted what was demanded of him, 
both now and throughout the whole courfe of this war. 
That prince, as Poly bi us obferves, acted according to the 
maxims of tijue policy on this occafion ; fince, if Carthage 
had been now deftroyed, Rome would have had no rival 
to contend with in any future times, and therefore he him- 
felf might foon have lain at the mercy of the Romans, 
without a poffibility of being relieved by any neighbouring 
power k . 

They alfo applied to the Rondos for afliftance at this 
critical juncture, though they had, fince the condufion of 
the laft treaty, difobiiged them. At the beginning of this 
war, they fcized upon feveral Roman veflels trading to the 
coafts of Africa, for fupply ing the enemy with military 
ftores and provifions, and detained the crews, confifting of 
five hundred men, in cuftody. The Romans, being incen- 
fed at this treatment, threatened the Carthaginians with 
their refentment, if they did not releafe the prifoners, and 
reftore them their mips. The Carthaginians, either out of 
* principle of fear or generofity, immediately fent both the 

men 

1 Polyb. ubi fap- k Idem ibid, 8c Zonar, ubi fup. 
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men and mips to Rome, and that in fo handfome a man- 
ner, as gave the Romans entire fatisfa&ion. The Romans 
therefore, not to be behind-hand with them in point of 
politenefs, at this time fent them all the prifoners, that ftill 
remained in their hands iinee the late war, without ranfom, 
ordered their merchants to aflift Carthage with what it wan- 
ted, and prohibited all manner of commerce with the Afri- 
cans. At the fame time both the malecontents of Africa 
and Sardinia offered to fubmit to them, and to put them 
into the immediate poffeffion both of Sardinia and the town 
of Utica ; which overture they refufed. Thefe inftances 
of fuccefs animating the Carthaginians, they bore the fa- 
tigues of the fiege with great alacrity. In fine, Mathos 
and Spendius, being extremely haraffed by Hamilcar, who, 
by ftratagems and rencounters, daily cut off great num- 
bers of their men, and fo ftreightened for want of provifi- 
ons 3 that they apprehended a fpeedy famine, found them- 
felves obliged to abandon the fiege l . 
Strangevi- Notwithstanding this difgrace, the generals of the 
ciflkudea of malecontents took the field with an army of fifty thoufand 
fortune. e ff e &j ve men5 having been joined by one Zarxas, the head 
of an African hord or canton, with all his people capable 
of bearing arms. They watched Hamilcar's motions, but 
kept on the hills, carefully avoiding coming down into the 
plains, on account of Naravafus's Numidian horfe and the 
Carthaginian elephants. Hamilcar, being much fuperior to 
any of their generals in every branch of the military art, 
frequently outwitted them ; fometimes difpoffeffing them 
of their advantageous polls j at other times drawing thern 
into ambufcades ; and often defeating them in rencounters, 
by which means he cut off abundance of their men. If 
any of their foldiers ftraggled ever fo little from the main 
body of the army, they certainly fell into his hands, and 
were thrown by him to wild beafts, that he might, in 
fome meafure, retaliate the inhuman cruelty of Spendius. 
In fhort, he haraffed them a thoufand ways ; which, as it 
greatly dejected them, fo it infpired his own troops with 
frefh courage and vigour. At laft, he furprifed them when 
they leaft expected it, and (hut them up in a poft, which 
was fo fituated, that it was impoffible for them to get out 
of it. Here he kept them ftreightly befieged, lying at eafe 
in his camp, and being plentifully fuppiied with all kinds 



1 Polyb. ubi Cup. Zovmr. i. yih\ c. 1 7, Appiarw in Iberia 
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of decenaries. The mercenaries, not daring to venture a 
battle, and rinding themfclves not able to get off, began 
to fortify their camp, and furround it with ditches and 
entrenchments. Confcious of their enormous guilt, they 
defpaired of mercy, and therefore concluded it would be to 
no purpofe to make any Overtures to Hamilcar. They were 
foon fo forely prefTed by famine, that they were obliged to 
cat one another 5 Divine Providence, fays Polybius, thus 
avenging upon themfelves the inhumanity they had exer- 
cifed on others. As they could not entertain the lead 
thought of peace, or of coming to an accommodation > after" 
having been fo deeply concerned in fuch bloody fcenes, 
and knew what punimments would be inflicted upon them, 
in cafe they fell alive into the hands of the enemy, they 
faw they had no refourcc left, and therefore prepared them- 
felves for the meafures defpair mould dictate to them. The 
forces they looked for from Tunes came not to their aid 
as was expected, and the famine made daily large ftrides 
amongft them. They firft found themfelves under the ne- 
ceflity of eating their prifoners, then their Haves, and laft 
of all their comrades. Prompted therefore to it by the ex- 
tremity of mifery they fuffered, they infifted, that Spendius, 
Autaritus, and Zarxas, their leaders, mould in perfon make 
propofals to Hamilcar, and to that end have a conference 
with him. Accordingly, having obtained a fafe conduct 
from him, a treaty was agreed upon, and peace concluded, 
upon the following terms ; That ten of the ringleaders of the 
malecontents mould be left entirely to the mercy of the 
Carthaginians ; and that the troops mould all be difarmed, 
every man retiring only in a fmgle coat. The treaty was 
no fooner concluded, than Hamilcar feized upon the nego- 
tiators themfelves, by virtue of the firft article, which fa- 
voured not a little of Punic fubtlety. The army being in- 
formed, that their chiefs were under arreft, and at the fame 
time ignorant of the articles of the treaty, had immediate- 
ly recourfe to arms, fufpecting that they were betrayed ; 
but Hamilcar, drawing out his army in order of battle, 
immediately furrounded them, and either cut them to pie- 
ces, or trod them to death with his elephants. The place, 
where this bloody trase-Jy was acted, was called Prion (I). 

U 2 The 

#1 (I) Polybius fays this place was called Prion, from the fim'Ilitude 
its figure bore to that of a faw, the Greek word prion, Agni- 
zing that inftrument But this notion, at firft fighr. appear? high- 
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The number of the wretches, who perifhed, amounted to 
above forty thoufand m . 

After this complete vi&ory, Hamilcar, Hannibal, and 
Naravafus, fcoured the country, and many of the revolted 
tfk^Han towns returned to their obedience. According to the plan of 
nibalprifo- operations, Hamilcar, immediately invefted Tunes, into 
ner, and cru which place Mathos (K) retired with all his remaining forces, 
cifics him. Hannibal's quarter was on the road leading to Carthage, and 
Hamilcar 's on the oppofite fide. The army was no fooner 
encamped, than Hamilcar caufed Spendius and the reft of the 
prifoners, to be led out in view of the befieged, and cruci- 
fied near the walls. Mathos, by this, was apprifed of the 
fate he mult expect to meet with, and therefore undoubtedly 
rendered much more attentive to his own defence. Obferv- 
ing, that Hannibal did not keep fo good a guard as he ought, 

he 



m Polyb. ubifup. 

ly improbable, not to fay ridiculous ; for, to omit the abfurdity of 
fuppofing this particular fpot to resemble a faw, how can it enter 
into any perfon's head, that the Carthaginians mould give Greek 
names to their towns and villages ? All the other names of towns, 
this author mentions here, are apparently Punic or Phoenician j and 
therefore it is but reafonable, nay natural, to conclude, that this 
muft be fo too. The word HD peri or pri, fruit, is undoubtedly 
the original from whence Prion is to be^deduced, lince Bochart has 
demonftrated fome names of places near Carthage to have been 
derived from thence, and fince many antient authors confpire to 
evince, that this country abounded with fpots of ground furprifmg- 
ly fruitful. Add to this, that the rabbinical word f)H9 prion 
fignifies a garden j which, no doubt, is fo called by the rabbins, 
on account of its fruitfulncfs or fertility. We cannot take upon 
us to affirm how near exactly this place was to Carthage ; but, 
according to Pol} bias, it mall have been in the neighbourhood of 
Tunes (36). 

(K) Sir Walter Raleigh, M Rollin, Sec. call this African cap- 
tain Matho ; whereas his true name is Mathos, fince the original 
word in Polybius is maqhs. So aohSj the proper name of a 
mountain in Maccedonia, in Latin and the modern languages is 
Athos Many other examples might be produced to fupport 
what is here advanced (37). 

(36) Bochart. Chan. Lie. 24. Val. Schind. pentaglot. p. 
1475, 1476. Vide Polyb. 1. i. c. 82. 1. iii. c. 23. iteminex- 
cerpt. legal, n'i. Sc Liv. 1. xxxiv. c. 62. (37) Polyb. 1* 
loci citat. 
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he made a Tally, attacked his quarters, killed many of his 
men, took feveral prifoners, among whom was Hannibal 
himfelf, and plundered his camp. Taking the body ofSpen- 
dius from the crofs on which it was fixed, he fubftituted Han- 
nibal there in its place ; and thirty Carthaginian prifoners of 
diftinftion, who all expired in exquilite torture, were cruci- 
fied round him ; fortune, as Polybius exprefles it, giving both 
fides an opportunity of vying with each other in point of 
cruelty. Hamilcar being at fome diftance from his collegue, 
it was fome time before his misfortune reached him, and the 
road betwixt them being impafTable, had he received earlier 
intelligence of the fituation of affairs on that fide, he could 
not have moved with any expedition to his afliftance. He 
therefore immediately decamped, and pofted himfelf along 
the fea-coaft, near the mouth of the river Bagrada n . 

The Carthaginians were greatly terrified at this laft di-The Uhy n 
fafter ; however, they omitted no means neceflary for their war happily 
prefervation. They fent thirty fenators, with Hanno at the Hamikar.^ 
head of them, to confult with Hamilcar about the proper mear 
fures to be taken for fpeedily terminating this cruel and unna- 
tural war, conjuring in the moft prefling manner Hanno to be 
reconciled to Hamilcar, and to facrifice his private refentment 
to the public welfare. This, with fome difficulty, was com- 
plied with, and the two generals came to a full refolution to 
aft in concert for the good of the republic. The fenate at 
the fame time ordered all the youth capable of bearing arms, 
to be prefTed into the fervice, by which means a ftrong rein- 
forcement being fent to Hamilcar, he foon found himfelf in 
a condition to aft offenfiy.ely ; fo that the Carthaginian af- 
fairs began ta have a better afpeft. Hamilcar defeated the 
enemy in all his rencounters with them, drew Mathos into 
frequent ambufcades, and gave him one notable overthrow 
nearLeptis, This reduced him to the neceffity of hazard- 
ing a decifive battle with the Carthaginians, which proved 
fatal to him. The leaders on both fides animated their 
troops, as going to decide their refpeftive fates ; upon which 
an engagement immediately enfued. Victory was not long 
in fufpenfe, the mercenaries flying almoft upon the firft onfet. 
Moft of their army fell upon the field of battle, and in the 
purfuit, Mathos, with a few, efcaping to a neighbouring 
town, where he was taken, and carried alive to Carthage. 

U 3 All 
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All the revolted towns, except Utica, and Hippo, which had 
behaved in fuch a manner, as to exclude themfelves from all 
hopes of mercy, returned to their duty upon this defeat. 
Hamilcar, fitting down before thofe cities, foon reduced then; 
2nd thereby concluded this war. Mathos, having adorned 
the public triumph, was led to execution, and finimed, by a 
painful and ignominious death, a life, that had been polluted 
with the blacker! treafons and unparallellcd barbarities. From 
the exceffes of cruelty committed in it, Polybius tells us, 
that this war generally went amongft the Greeks by the 
name of the inexpiable war* The fame excellent author 
from hence remarks, that thofe ftates muft be expofed to 
the greater! dangers, which hire for their defence a body 
of foreigners, who are not attached to them either by inte- 
reft or affe£tion °. 
R 0 Turing the Libyan war, the mercenaries in Sardinia 
IvaL ext6rt declared againft the Carthaginians, excited thereto by the 
Sardinia and example of Mathos and Spendius in Africa. They fejzed 
Lrifthe™ upon ^ P er ^ on 0 * Boftar, who commanded in the citadel 
Carthagini- °f Olbia, and maflacred both him and the Carthaginian gar- 
f ns s rifon. The fenate, apprifed of this, fent one Hanno, with 
a ftrong reinforcement of troops, to bring the mutineers 
to reafon. Hanno, upon his arrival, was abandoned by 
his men, who joined the mercenaries, and foon after not 
only crucified him, but put to the fword all the Carthagi- 
nians they could meet with in the ifland, and pofiefled them- 
felves of ail the ftrong places there, though, in a fhort time 
they were expelled from thence by the natives, and forced 
to take {helter in Italy, The Romans, notwithstanding 
the friendfhip they had lately expreffed for the Carthagini- 
ans, gave countenance and protection to thefe fugitives, 
$nd thereby greatly deviated from thofe maxims of juftice 
and honour their own writers celebrate them fo much for. 
In line, they fent the conful Sempronius, on trifling preten- 
ces, with a fleet, to rcinftate thofe mal eContents, and take 
pofTeffion of Sardinia 5 which the Carthaginians, being now 
in a manner exhaufied, were obliged to cede to them. 
Not content with this iniquitous act, thev obliged the Car- 
thaginians to defray the cxpence of their armament, and 
peildes extorted from them a fum of twelve hundred talents- 
Such a perfidious conduct as this could not fail of heighte- 
ns 

* Idem ibid. Died, Sic, I xxv 4 in excerpt. Vale£ 
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ning the averfion Hamilcar had already conceived to them, 
and did not a little contribute to the fecond Punic war, 
and to thofe dreadful devaftations, which Hannibal after- 
wards committed in Italy p . 

Polybius tells us, that when the Carthaginians made Thefaith ^ 
preparations to reduce Sardinia, the Romans pretended toicfs dealings 
be under terrible apprehenfions of their power, as thought Romc 
thefe preparations had been intended to fubvert their repub-^g^ 0 "" 
lie ; and therefore from hence took occafion to declare war 
againft them. This plainly demonftrates, that the Romans 
at that time were determined to ftick at nothing, in order 
to gratify their ambition, and that they had then a refined 
genius for villainy. The motives that prompted them to 
act in a friendly manner towards Carthage, when that ftate 
was in danger of being overturned by its rebellious fub- 
jects, were undoubtedly far different from the fpecious pre- 
text they offered to impofe upon the world, viz. a princi- 
pal of honour. They probably confidered, that if the Car- 
thaginians were reduced to the laft gafp by the barbarians, 
with whom they were then engaged in war, they would, 
by a little kindnefs, be induced to fubmit to them at fo 
critical a conjuncture. They likewife, in all probability, 
were afraid, that the mercenaries would find their way again 
into Sicily, where they had behaved with fuch bravery, 
could they have made themfelves matters of Carthage, and 
have diflodged them from thence } both or either of which 
confiderations were fufficient to determine their conduct as 
above related. Be this as'it will, that the friendly offices the 
Romans did the Carthaginians in the time of their great 
diftrefs were the refult of political views, and did not pro- 
ceed from any noble or generous fentiments, is abundantly 
evident, not only from their fubfequent conduct, but even 
from feveral hints given us by their own prejudiced hiftori- 
ans «3. 

In order, no doubt, to palliate the conduct of the Ro- Some wri- 
mans on this occafion, we are told by fome of their wri- ^^1- 
ters, that, by the treaty concluded at the end of the firft Hate this,, 
Punic war, the Carthaginians made a ceffion of Sardinia, but in vain « 
as well as Sicily, to the Romans. But, notwithstanding 
the authority of thefe writers, this is utterly improbable 5 
U 4 for 

p Polyb. ubi fup. Liv. I. xxi. Orof, 1. iy. c. n. Zonar. ubi 
fop. c. 19. Appianin Iberic. fubixiit. * Polyb. Liv. &c. 
ubi fup. 
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for, if fo, why did not the Romans take immediate pof- 
feffion of it, fince the Carthaginians were too weak to op- 
pofe them, otherwife they would not have made peace 
upon fuch advantageous terms ? And that they did not take 
pofleflion of it, is evident from Polybius, an author infi- 
nitely fuperior to thofe here hinted at, when he allures us, 
that the mercenary troops in that ifland rebelled againft 
their mafters the Carthaginians. But what ferves fuffi- 
ciently to explain the difpofuion of the Romans towards 
the Carthaginians, is an incident that happened foon after, 
viz. the rebellion of the Corfi, Sardi, and Ligurians, which 
the Romans pretended to have been fomented by the Car- 
thaginians, in order to have an opportunity of picking a 
quarrel with that nation, though Hanno, a young Cartha- 
ginian lord, by his great fpirit and vivacity, parried the 
blow. However, fome time after, without any tolerable 
colour or pretext, they aflumed to themfelves the power of 
prefcribing limits to the Carthaginian conquefts in Spain, 
obliging Afdrubal to engage himfelf by treaty not to pafs 
the iberus. Such points of conduct need no comment ; 
they render mod glaring the motives the juft and upright 
Romans a&ed upon r . 
Hamilcar Hamilcar, by the happy conclufion of the Libyan 
parches W2r? cl id not only reftore tranquillity to the republic, but 
wtobpaia. g reat ly extended the Carthaginian conquefts in Africa. 

Finding his country not in a condition to enter into an im- 
mediate war with Rome, he formed a fcheme to put it upon 
a level with that imperious republic, which was, to make 
an entire conqueft of Sp-tin, that the Carthaginians might 
have troops capable of coping with the Romans, fn order 
to facilitate the execution of this fcheme, he infpired both 
his fon-in-law Afdrubal and his fori Hannibal with an im- 
placable averfion to the Romans, the great blafters of his 
and his country's grandeur. Afdrubal did not live to be a 
fcourge to the Romans ; but Hannibal brought that proud 
nation to the verv brink of deftruction. Immediately after 
the troubles in Africa were appeafed, the fenate fent Hamil- 
car upon an expedition againft the Numidians, notwiths- 
tanding his fon-in-law Naravafus was of that nation ; 
which renders it probable, that the Carthaginians had an 

intention 

r Liv. & Orof. ubi fup. Eutrop. I. iii. e. 2. Polyb. & Zonnr. 
ubi fup. Appian. in Ibetic. Aurel. Vicl. in C, Lutat. Ca>« Vi4c 
& Univerf. hift. vol. xii- p. 1 70. 
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intention to punifh them for joining their difcontented mer- 
cenaries. Be that as it will, Hamilcargave frefh proofs of 
his courage and abilities in this expedition, fince, by his 
valour and conduct, he finifhed it fo much to the fatisfa&ion 
of the republic, that the command of the army deftined to 
ac"f againft Spain was given him. Hannibal his fon, at that 
time but nine years of age, begged, with the utmoft im- 
portunity, to attend him on this occafion, for that purpofe 
employing all the foothing arts fo common to children of 
his age, and which have fo much power over a loving fa- 
ther. Hamilcar therefore granted his requeft ; but ordered 
him to put his hand upon the altar, and fwcar, that he 
would be an irreconcileable enemy to the Romans, and zSt 
as fuch as foon as his age would permit him. He likewife 
took with him Afdrubal, after he had beftowed his daughter 
in marriage upon him. Nepos intimates, that he was obli- 
ged to this ftep, becaufe the cenfor took Afdrubal from 
him, upon a report, that he was more familiar with that 
youth than was confident with modefly. However, that 
biographer at the fame time infinuates this report to have 
been a calumny, and tells us, that, by the Carthaginian 
laws, it was not permitted any per fon to feparate the fon- 
in-law from the father-in-law. The military preparations 
being completed, Hamilcar advanced with a powerful army 
to Abyla (L), and crofting the ftreights of Hercules, 
landed in Spain without oppofition. He begin the opera- 
tions by incurficns into the enemy's country, fixing his 
head-quarters at Gades, now Cadiz, the capital of the 
Carthaginian acquifitions in Spain. According to Appian 
and Polybius, he had two views in this war : firft, to put 
Carthage in a fituation to revenge the indignities received 
from the Romans ; and fecondly, to have an opportunity 
of being abfent from home, the Carthaginian ftate being 
at that time miferably diftracled by two potent factions, 
over one of which preiided Hanno, Hamilcar's inveterate 

enemy. 

(L) Abyla, the pillar of Hercules on the African fide, is oppo- 
fite to the other in Spain called Calpe. They are both consider- 
able mountains, and have a narrow fea betwixt them, called anti- 
ently Fretum Herculeum, the ftreights of Hercules, but, by 
the moderns, the ftreights of Gibraltar. Marcianus Heracleota, 
Silius Italicus, and others, take particular notice of them (3S). 

{38) Marcian. Heracleot. p. 36. Sil. Ital.l. i. ver. 199. Vide 
& Cellar, geogr, ant. 1. iv. c, 7, p. 930. edit. Lipf. 1732, 
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enemy. However, by the great fuccefs he met with, and 
the vaft reputation he had already acquired, he animated his 
friends at home, enabling them to carry every point there, 
and would undoubtedly have come foon to blows with the 
Romans, had not death prevented his defign from taking 
dFea s (M). 

Our 

5 Appian. in Iberic. Polyb. 1. iii. & Liv. ubi fup. Vide 
Corn. Nep. Aurel. Via. Eutrop. &c. Val. Max. I. ix. c. 3, 
Flor. 1. ii. c. 6. 

(M) According to Diodorus Siculus, after his landing in 
Spain, he reduced the city of Tarteflus, and gave a memorable 
defeat to Iftolatius, general of the Celtes and Iberians, putting a 
great number of his men, together with himfelf and his brother, 
to the fword. Many of the Celtic nobility likewife perilhed in 
the aclion. Out of the prifoners Hamilcar felefted three thou- 
fand, whom he incorporated with his own troops. But Indortes, 
one of the Celtic or Iberian general officers, collecting the re- 
mains of the army, and receiving a considerable reinforcement, 
afTembled a body of fifty thoufand men, with which he intended 
to give Hamilcar battle. However, his men, confiding partly 
of veterans terrified by the laft overthrow, and partly of new-rail- 
ed levies^ fled, upon the firft appearance of the enemy, to a 
neighbouring eminence, where the Carthaginians furrounded 
them, and for fome time clofely befieged them. Indortes, by a 
ftratagem, and by the favour of the night, found means to make 
his efcape ; but the greateft part of his army was either cut off, or 
obliged to f irrender at difcretion. At laft Indortes himfelf fell into 
Hamikar's hands, who, according to the fame author, firft put 
out his eyes, and then, after many infults, crucified him. But 
this we can Scarcely give credit to, fince it is fo inconfiftent witji 
the character of that general, as given us by Polybius, except we 
will fuppofe, that this Indortes had been guilty of fome monftrous 
piece of cruelty towards the Carthaginians. Ten thoufand Celtic 
and Iberian prifoners, that would not take on in the Carthaginian 
fervice, Diodorus likewife tells us, Hamilcar fet at liberty with- 
out ranfom ; which countenances the fuppofition juft hinted at. 
Many cities he alfo reduced, partly by force, and partly by com- 
pofition ; and had probably made a vaft progrefs, had he not re- 
ceived an exprefs from Carthage, with advice, that a part of Nu~ 
midia had rebelled againft the Carthaginians. This obliged him 
to weaken his army, by fending aftrong detachment, under his 
fon- in-law Afdrubal, to reduce the rebels. Afdrubal foon obliged 
them to return to their duty, after having put eight thoufand of 
ihem to the fword, and taking two thoufand prifoners. In the 
mean time, Hamilcar made himfelf mafter of feveral towns, and 
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Our hero commanded in Spain nine years, and during^' a j£ r 
that interval, fubdued many warlike nations there. In thehntaJions, 
courfe of fo long a war, confidering how rich a country" 
Spain was, an immenfe quantity of treafure muft neceflarily there ' 
fall into his hands. This he diftributed in the moft politic 
manner, partly amongft the troops, and partly amongft the 
great men at Carthage ; by which means he fecured his in- 
tereft with both thofe powerful bodies. We have received 
no particular detail of the actions he was concerned in, 
during the term above-mentioned, to be depended upon, 
only an account of that wherein he fell. The Vettones or 
Ve&ones, a nation of Lufitania, being incenfed at 
the devaluations committed in their country hy the Cartha- 
ginians, drew out all their forces, with an intention to 
give Hamilcar battle. They were joined by many other 
petty nations, with their reguli at the head of them, who 

had 

built a large city from its fituation called by the Greeks Acra 
Leuca, or the White citadel. Some time afterwards he laid fiege 
to Helice with part of his army, putting the reft into winter- 
quarters at Acra Leuca. Oriffon, prince of the country, being 
informed, that Hamilcar had fent the beft part of his army, and 
all his elephants, to Acra Leuca, advanced with his forces to- 
wards the Carthaginians, pretending, that he came with a defign 
to join them, and thereby facilitate the conqueft of the remaining 
part of the country. Hamilcar, giving too much credit to him, 
was furprifed, his body of troops before the town utterly ruined^ 
himfelf obliged to fly one way, and his fons Afdrubal and Hanni- 
bal another, that they might not all fall into the enemy's hands. 
The two laft arrived at Acra Leuca, Hamilcar only being purfued by 
Griffon j but the purfuit was fo hot, that he was obliged to atempt 
pafling a rapid river, in the midft of which, by the violence of 
the ftream, he was forced from bis horfe, and drowned. This is the 
account given by Diodorus Siculus, which abounds with fo many 
improbable particulars, and is fo contradi&ory to the character of 
that excellent general, as given us even by that author himfelf, 
that no great ftrefs is to be laid upon it. However, we muft de- 
fire our readers to obferve, that the fragments of this ufeful and 
excellent author are not, for the moft part, of equal authority 
with that part of the body of his hiftory preferved to us, being 
much more corrupted, and confequently ftanding in need of many 
more emendations. That this is true of the fragment we have 
here given our readers a tranflation of, will appear from an atten- 
tive perufal of it, fmce its parts do not hang together in a proper 
manner (39). 



(39) Diod s Sic, 1, xxv. in excerpt. Rhodonun. 
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had been plundered and laid under contribution in the fame 
manner. To compafs their end, they made ufe of the fol- 
lowing ftratagem : they fent before them a vaft number of 
waggons filled with fafcines, pitch, fulphur, and other fuch- 
lilce combuftible materials, and drawn by oxen, their troops 
following under arms, and marching in battle-array. The 
Carthaginians at firft ridiculed this feemingly coarfe ftrata- 
gem ? but at laft the Spaniards, upon their approaching 
Hamilcar' fet fi»e to thefe vehicles, driving the beafts a- 
mon2;ft the enemy, who foon found themfelves obliged to 
quit their ranks. The Vettones and their allies, observing 
this, charged them with fuch bravery, that they foon put 
them to flight, killing many upon the fpot, amongft whom 
was the general himfelf. This relation we have extracted 
from Appian, Nepos, Frontinus, and Zonaras ; but muft 
own, that moft, if not all, the circumftances of it are 
omitted by Polybius. That excellent hiftorian only tells 
us in general, that Hamilcar came to an end worthy his 
exalted character, dying glorioufly in the field of battle at 
the head of his troops. And indeed was not Polybius's au- 
thority fufficient to Tupport him in the point before us, yet 
the nature of the thing plainly enough confutes the other 
writers ; for is it poflible to imagine, that fo expert and 
famed a general as Hamilcar, a general who was fo perfect 
a mafter of the military art, who, by an infinity of the 
moft refined ftratagems, had fo frequently outwitted the 
greateft captains of the age, fhould at laft be over-reached 
by fo mean an artifice ? This, we fay, is incompatible with 
the character of that commander, as given us by Polvbius, 
Diodorus Siculus, and even thefe very authors themfelves ; 
for which reafon we muft caution our readers not to be 
over-hafty in giving their afTent to it. Upon Hamilcar's 
death, the armv elected his fon- in- law Afdrubal, then the 
Carthaginian admiral, to fucceed him 1 (N). 

The 

* Liv. Polyb. Diod. Sic. Appian. Corn. Nep. Eutrop. Orof. 
& Zonar. ubi flip. Lucius Ampelius in lib. memor. c. 36. Au- 
rel. Cafliod. in chron. Vide & in eum Joan. Cufpinian. com- 
ment, p. 217. edit. Baf. 1553. 

(N) Diodorus Siculus fays, that Afdrubal built two cities in 
Spain, and endeavoured to make a greater figure than even his 
father-in-law Hamilcar had done. Upon the firft advice ef that 
general's death, continues our author, he advanced with an army 
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The fenate, being apprifed of the choice the army had AflruVal 
made, after they had confirmed it, fent a ftrong reinforce- fo^jjfoi* 
ment of troops to Afdrubal, to enable him not only to pre- 
serve, but to extend, their conquefts. As the new general 
had been trained up in the art of war by Hamilcar, under 
whom he had ferved fo many campaigns, the people in ge- 
neral entertained an high idea of him, though Hanno and 
his adherents did their utmoft to depreciate his merit. Af- 
drubal anfwered their expectations, behaving with fuch 
wifdom and addrefs, as enabled him to fupport Hamilcar's 
friends both at Carthage and in the army. To fecure his 
predeceflbr's acquifnions, he built a city, which, by the 
advantage of its fituation, the commodioufnefs of its har- 
bours, its fortifications, and flow of wealth, which its great 
commerce produced, became afterwards one of the moft 
confiderable cities in the world. Some people, at that time, 
called it the New city, others Carthage, nothing being 
more common in that age, as well as many of the pre- 
ceding, than to denominate new-built cities after the names 
of thofe to which their founders belonged. It is known at 
this day by the name of Carthagena, from whence one of 
the principal fortrefTes of the Spaniards in the Weft- Indies 
at prefent is fo called u . 

The 

u Liv. Polyb. Diod. Sic. & Appian. ubi fup. 

of fifty thoufand foot, all veteran troops, fix thoufand horfe, and 
two hundred elephants, to attack Oriffon, whom, after. a bloody 
conteft, he entirely defeated, cutting to pieces a great part of his 
forces. Twelve cities, in confequence of his victory, immediate- 
ly furrendered to him, and foon after all the others in Spain, that 
remained unfubdued . Having had fuch a happy run of fuccefs, 
to crown all, he married a Spanifh prince's daughter; which fe- 
cured his conquefts to him. The fame author adds, that, after 
he had commanded nine years in Spain, he was affaffinated by one 
of his own fervants ; and intimates, that at, or near, the time of 
his death, the Carthaginian army confifted of fixty thoufand foot, 
eight thoufand horfe, and two hundred elephants. As this frag- 
ment is a continuation of the preceding, fome particulars in it 
are of a very dubious author'ty; and indeed our readers them- 
felves will eafily perceive this, upon their perufal of it, though 
others, that agree with the moft approved authors, will, without 
any fcruple, be admitted {40). 



(40) Diod. Sic, ubi Any 
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The great The Romans, receiving intelligence of the great progrefs* 
1? f- tne Carthaginians made in Spain, began to have a watch- 
Spain is m ful eye over them. They could not but imagine, that 
cheeked by both Hamilcar and Afdrubal had fomething more grand in 
the Ro- y ' itw t k an t jj e re du£lion of Spain, and had formed a re- 
lnanS ' mote defigri, vaft in its nature, which they propofed gra- 
dually putting in execution. They were not long at a lofs 
to find out whom this muft be levelled at, as eaiily difco- 
vering, that their republic was, of all other ftates, the moft 
diametrically oppofite in point of views and intereft to that 
of the Carthaginians. As they took for granted, that their 
rivals never loft fight of their grand fcheme, though the 
execution of it might be at a great diftance, they began td 
reproach themfelves for their indolence and (loth, which 1 
had thrown them into a kind of lethargy, efpecially as the 
Carthaginians now, with the utmoft rapidity, pufhed on 
fcheir conquefts in Spain, which might one day be turned 
againft them. They however, at this juncture, feemed 
afraid of coming to an open rupture with them, on account 
of the apprehenfions they were under of an invafion froiri 
the Gauls, who, according to common fame, were advan- 
cing with a formidable army to the very gates of Rome. 
At prefent therefore they judged it expedient to have recourfe 
to milder methods ; and, in conformity to their plan, part- 
ly by menaces, and partly by perfuafion, prevailed upon 
Afdrubal to conclude a new treaty with them. The arti- 
cles of it were, I. That the Carthaginians mould not paft 
the Iberus. 2. That Saguntum, a colony of Zacynthians^ 
and a city between the Iberus and that part of Spain fub- 
je& to the Carthaginians, as well as the other Greek colo- 
nies there, mould enjoy their antient rights and privile- 
ges. The Saguntines afforded the Romans fomething of* 
a pretext for this unjuftifiable procedure, fince they im- 
plored the protection of Rome, which republic, they heard, 1 
was fuperior in power to that of Carthage, and kept a curb 
upon it. Zonaras intimates, that about this time the Car- 
thaginians had formed a defign of attacking the Romans, 
but were by that people terrified into a pacific difpofition. 
Afdrubal took care not to pafs beyond the limits ftipulated 
by the treaty, though he ftill pufhed on his conquefts, and 
made himfelf mafter of all that part of Spain extending 
from the weftern ocean to the Iberus, within five days jour- 
ncv of the Pyrenees- He made it his endeavour to render 

himfelf 
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himfelf popular amongft the reguli of Spain, by his engaging 
addrefs and affable deportment. His endeavours were not 
unfuccefsful ; for, by his perfuafive methods, he brought 
over more effectually thofe reguli to the intereft of Carthage* 
than he could have done by force of arms* He did not fail, 
however, exerting himfelf fometimes in a military way, tho* 
the other was, in the main, the moft effectual. Having go- 
verned the Carthaginian dominions in Spain eight years, he 
was treacheroufly murdered by a Gaul, whofe mafter he had 
put to death. The murder was perpetrated in public ; and 
the affaflin, being feized by the guards, and put to the tor- 
ture, expreffed fo ftrong a fatisfaction in the thoughts of his 
having executed his revenge fo fuccefsfully, that he feemed to 
infult all the terror of his torments. This, however, not- 
withstanding the youth of Hannibal, occafioned no revolution 
in the ftate of affairs w . 

Asdrubal, three years before his death, had written to Afdrt ^ 
Carthage, to defire, that Hannibal, then twenty- two years f ^J^ 
of age, might be fent to him. Hanno, the inveterate enemy 
of the Barchine family, oppofed this with all his might, repre- 
fenting, in a moft ill-natured fpeech to the fenate, handed 
down to us by Livy, that this was entirely improper. The 
fubftance of it was, " that though Afdrubal's requeft feemed 
" in itfelf reafonable, yet he could, by no means, give his 
" confent to it." " Afdrubal," faid he, " accompanied 
" Hamilcar in his expeditions, fpent the flour of his youth 
" with him, and was abufed by him ; and now he would 
" have young Hannibal in the fame manner fubfervient to 
" him. This ought not to be granted." " Befides," 
added he, " this young man has all the pride and thirft after 
" arbitrary power of the Barchine family transfufedinto him. 
46 Inftead therefore of putting him at the head of the army* 
" where he will be, in a manner, mafter of all ourproper- 
<c ties, he ought to be kept under the eye of the magiftrates, 
" and the power of the laws, that he may learn obedience* 
<c and a modefty, which fbould teach him to look upon him- 
<c felf as on a level with other men." He concluded with 
obferving, " that this fpark might one day rife to a confla^ 
" gration, which would occafion the ruin of the republic." 
However, the Barchine faction prevailed, and Hannibal was 
fent to the army in Spain x . 

Hannibal, 

* Idem ibid, ut & Zonar. ubi fup. c. 19. * Idem ibid. 

Com. Nep. in Hannib. c. 3. 
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Hannibal Hannibal, upon his firft arrival in the camp, difcovered 
a^ n g^ a e r indications of an extraordinary courage and greatnefs of mind, 
troops, He drew upon himfelf the eyes of the whole army, who fan- 
cied they faw Hamilcar his father furvive in him. From his 
firft appearance in the army, every one perceived, that he 
meditated a war againft the Romans, which was confidered 
as the effe& of his father's difpofttion. The great refemblance 
he bore to Hamilcar rendered him extremely agreeable to the 
army ; but his perfonal good qualities endeared him ftill more 
to them. Every talent and qualification he feemed to poflefs,- 
that can contribute towards conflicting the great man. His 
patience in labour was invincible, his temperance furprifing; 
his courage in the greateft dangers intrepid, his prefence of 
mind in the heat of battle admirable, and his difpofition equal- 
ly fuited to command or obey. This could not but render 
him the darling both of the officers and foldiers. Under Af- 
drubal he made three campaigns, that general always employ- 
ing him in enterprizes of the greateft importance, as thinking 
him the beft qualified for the execution of them. The foldiers 
likewife repofed the utmoft confidence in him, efteeming 
him fuperior to all the other commanders in conduct and per- 
fonal bravery, though he was then but in the twenty-third 
year of his age. In fhort, after Afdrubal's death, the army 
immediately faluted him general, with the higheft demonftra- 
tions of joy, and the iincereft attachment to his perfon ; and 
the fenate, as well as people of Carthage, confirmed this e- 
leclion, in a manner that mewed them to have been entirely 
at his devotion ; though it muft be owned, Hanno and his 
faction were fecretly averfe to him. He had no fooner taken 
upon him the command of the troops, being then in the 
twenty-fixth year of his age, than he made the proper difpofi- 
tions to profecute the war with vigour, having the pleafure to 
find all the officers approve of the plan of operations he pro- 
pofed to them J\ 

Elett'd -e ^ S f u ^ ra S es ' k ot n of the army and republic, concurred 
neral after" to raife Hannibal to the fuprcme command upon the death of 
the dearh of Afdrubal, he muft, of courfe, have been extremely popular 
Afdrubal. at Carthage. It is therefore probable, that about the time of 
his being elected general, or foon after, to heighten his credit 
and authority, he was advanced to the firft dignity of the ftate, 

that 

y Liv. PocM/ Aurel. Via. & Corn, Nep. ubi fup. k Urn- 
vcrf. hilt. \ol. Xii. p. 179. 
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that of one of the fufTetes, which was fometimes conferred 
upon generals. In fupport of this notion, Cornelius Nepos 
informs* us, that Hannibal was chofen prator of Carthage, 
upon the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, twenty-two 
years after he had been nominated king there ; which brings 
that event pretty near the period we are now upon z . 

Cannibal hadnofooner taken upon him the command of Hannibal 
the forces, than he put himfelf in motion. As though Italy the 
had been the province allotted him, and he had been appointed ' 
to make war upon the Romans, he turned fecretly his whole 
views to that country, and loft no time, for fear of being pre- 
vented by death, as his father and brother-in-law had been. 
Though he was determined to attack Sagunfum, he thought 
it at prefent more expedient not to feem to have an eye direct- 
ly upon that place, but to reduce fome provinces, that would 
facilitate the conqueft of it, believing the Romans could not 
from thence penetrate his defigns. Accordingly he marched 
againft the Olcades, a nation not far diftant from the Iberus, 
and foon made himfelf mafter of Althaea, their capital ; upon 
which all their other towns immediately fubmitted. All the 
plunder taken in this expedition he diftributed amongft the 
troops, which greatly animated them, and then retired to new 
Carthage, where he put them into winter-quarters. Here he 
foon after paid the army all their arrears ; by which the foldiers 
became in fuch a manner attached to him, that they were ab- 
folutely at his devotion. This firft inftance of fuccefs rendered 
his name terrible to the neighbouring nations of Spain, who 
were not in a ftate of amity with Carthage a . 

The next campaign he opened with the fiege of Salman- And th9 
ticaj and foon poflefTed himfelf of it. Then he advanced to Va«ai. 
Arbucala, which, being a place of great ftrcngth, very popu- 
lousi and defended by a numerous garrifon, made a vigorous 
rejiftance ; but was at laft forced to furrender. Soon after 
this event, feme fugitives, who had made their efcape but of 
Salmantica, before it was obliged to capitulate, joining a body 
6F the Olcades, excited the Carpetani, one of the moft power- 
ful nations in Spain, to declare againft the Carthaginians. 
Their army amounted to an hundred thoufand righting men, 
with which they propofed to attack Hannibal in his return 
from the country of the Vaccsei, which, it feems, he fubdued 

this 



Mdem ibid. Vide k Univerf. hid ubi ftp p. rQ- 
a rolyb. l.iii. Liv. 1. xxi. ftb init. 
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this campaign, drawing gradually nearer the point he had in 



view 



b 



He gives the Hannib aL, being informed of the enemies defign, and 
great ever- knowing himfelf to be much inferior to them, was determin- 
throw, and ed to avoid a battle, which he had great reafon to imagine 
fubdues the wou lc[ prove fatal to him. In order to this, he moved with 
rpe am. ^ e u tmoft prudence and circumfpe&ion, covering himfelf 
with the Tagus in fuch a manner, that the Spaniards could 
not come at him. At laft he paffed it in the dead-time of the 
night with his whole army, the enemy not entertaining the 
leaft fufpicion of fuch an attempt. The Spaniards interpreted 
this as a flight, and therefore, looking upon themfelves as in- 
vincible, they immediately refolved to purfue him, and, in 
confequence of this refolution, parted the river without any 
order or difcipline. This was what Hannibal wanted ; and, 
as he had forefeen it, he difpofed his army in a proper manner 
to fall upon them when in the midft of the river. Forty ele- 
phants he pofted on the bank, and ordered his horfe to charge 
the Spanifh infantry, as foon as they were advanced into the 
middle of the ftream. The Carthaginian cavalry, being Well 
mounted, kept their poft firm, notwithftanding the rapidity 
of the tojrent ; whereas the enemy's foot were borne down by 
it, and befides, entering the water in a draggling diforderly 
manner, they were incapable of making any refiftance. Great 
numbers of them therefore were cut to pieces in the water, 
without oppofition, by Hannibal's horfe, and others, that 
landed, trod to death by his elephants. Moft of thofe who 
collected themfelves into a body upon this difafter, and {trove 
to gain the oppofite bank, were charged by Hannibal himfelf, 
at the head of his Carthaginian phalanx, with which he had 
entered the water for that purpofe, and, for the moft part, 
either cut to pieces, or drowned. Hannibal, after this, laid 
wafle the whole country of the Carpetani, who, terrified by 
fo great a defeat, thought proper to fubmit to the conqueror. 
Nothing now remained but Saguntum to give any obftruclion 
to the Carthaginian arms c . 
tote™*' 1 " ^ HE Carthaginian general, however, thought the feafon 
fiege of Sa- was not yet come for him to lay fiege to that city, and there- 
guntum. fore did not, for fome time, approach it, carefully avoiding 
every thing that might occafion a rupture with the Romans. 
His intention was to furnifh himfelf with all things necefTary 
forfo important an enterprize before he entered upon it, ac- 
cording 



Idem ibid, 



c Idem ibid. 
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cording to the advice he had received from his brother-in-law 
Afdrubal. In confequence of which, he pufhed On his con- 
quefts, in a manner, to the very gates of Saguntum, and, by 
his lingular addrefs, took care to fecure thefe conquefts, before 
he gave the Romans an opportunity of declaring War againft 
the Carthaginians d . 

Itf the mean time, the Saguntines, being greatly alarmed 
at the continued fucceffes of Hannibal, did not know how to to the Ro- 



avoidthe impending ftorm, any otherwife than byapprifing 1 
the Romans of what had happened in Spain, and applying to 1 
them for fpeedy relief. They therefore difpatched deputies 
in all hafte to Rome, to inform the fenate of the great pro- 
grefs made by Hannibal in Spain, and to defire immediate 
fuccours againft him. What induced them chiefly to take 
this ftep was, an attempt Hannibal made to embroil them with 
their neighbours the Turdetani, or, according to Appian, the 
Torboletai, that, by efpoufing the intereft of that people, he 
might be enabled to pick a quarrel with them. Appian in- 
timates, that the Torboletai made excurfions upon the Sa^un- 
tine territories, where they committed great depredations. 
As foon as the Saguntine deputies arrived at Rome, and com- 
municated their mefTage to the fenate, all the members oi 
that illuftrious aflembly exprdfed a prodigious concern for 
their Spaniih allies, and Came to a refolution to lend embafla- 
dors to Hannibal, to expoftulafe with him about his conduct, 
with orders, in cafe he did not give ear to their complaints, 
to proceed directly to Carthage, and infift upon that repub* 
lie's withdrawing its troops from the territories of their con- 
federates in Spain. But this refolution not being prefently 
executed, whilft the Romans were amufing themfelves with 
frivolous confutations, advice was brought, that Hannibal 
Had not only pafTed the Iberus, but actually inverted Sagun- 
tum. The fenators were divided in their fentiments on this 
occafion : fome were for coming to a vigorous refolution, 
and fending one of the confuls, with a powerful army, to 
Africa, and the other to Spain ; others were for employing 
the whole force of the republic in driving Hannibal out of 
Spain ; and laftly, others gave it as their opinion, that no- 
thing (hou Id be undertaken againft Carthage, till all pacific 
methods had been tried, and no redrefs could be had but by 
force of arms. This motion, being the moftfafe, as well as 
rational and equitable, prevailed ; and accordingly P. Vale- 




X 2 
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rius Flaccus and Q; Baebius Tamphilus were difpatched 
with all poflible expedition to the Carthaginian camp before 
Saguntum e . 

Hannibal In the mean time, Hannibal pulhed on the flege of Sa- 
bcfiegesSa- guntum, promifing himfelf great advantages from the 
guntum. re( j uc "fc on 0 f t h at place. He was convinced, that this 
would enable him to put his favourite fcheme in execution, 
and even accomplifti it ; that he mould deprive the Ro- 
mans of all means of carrying the war into Spain ; that 
this new conqueft would ferve as a barrier to the old ones j 
that no enemy would be left behind him, a circumftancc 
which would render him much more fecure and unmoleft- 
ed ; that he fhould there find treafure fufficient to defray 
the cxpence of his projected war with the Romans ; that 
the plunder of the city would infpire his foldiers with 
greater ardour, and make them follow him with the utmoft 
alacrity ; and that, laftly, thereby he mould win the peo- 
ple of Carthage over to his intereft. Thefe confiderations 
had fuch an effect upon him, that he was prefent at all the 
works, conducted every particular meafure in the fiege, 
and expofed himfelf to the greateft dangers, as much as the 
meaneft foldier. With the commencement of this fiege 
we (hall conclude this fection, and begin our next with an 
account of the reduction of Saguntum, which was the im- 
mediate caufe of the fecond Punic war f . 



« Liv. ubi fup. Appian. in Iberic. Aurel. Vi&.in Hannib. 42, 
f Liv. ic Polyb, ubi fup. Orof. ubi fup. c. 14. Eutrop. 1. iii. 
c. 7. 
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SECT. VII. 

The hiftory of the Carthaginians, from the 
beginning of the fecond Punic war, to the 
dcftrudtion of Carthage by ^milianus. 

THEconful Lutatius, at the conclufton of the firft^he remote 
Punic war, had behaved with fuch infolence to Ha- caufei of the 
milcar Barcas, when, for fome time, he infilled, that the*** 01 "* 1 ^ 
Carthaginian troops, under his command, fhould deliver war% 
up their arms to the Romans, and even pafs under the 
jugum, that the Carthaginian general, from that moment 
probably, conceived an averfton to him, and his whole na- 
tion. Nothing could have been more inconfiftent with 
true magnanimity and greatnefs of foul, than fuch a con- 
duct, and confequently more difagreeable to a perfon of 
heroic and generous fentiments. Hamilcar therefore could 
not but deeply refent an a&ion fo infamous in its nature, 
and look upon the people countenancing it as void of ho- 
nour, as Grangers to all thofe amiable qualities, from which 
military virtue is infeparable. That this notion is founded 
upon truth, fuiHciently appears from Cornelius Nepos, 
who tells us, that Hamilcar profefTed he would rather die, 
than return home loaded with the ignominy a compliance 
with fuch a propofal muft fix upon him. We may therefore 
conclude this to have been a remote caufe of the fecond 
Punic war a . 

Hamilcar likewife condemned himfelf for having fo 
tamely given up Sicily to the Romans. Being endued with 
that greatnefs of foul fo natural to a true lover of his coun- 
try, he reflected, with the utmoft regret, upon that action, 
which, in every light, he confidered as difhonourable, and 
too precipitate. This undoubtedly excited him to meditate 
revenge upon that nation, which occafioned fo falfe a ftep ? 
and confequently determined him to embrace the firft op- 
portunity that offered of attacking the Romans b . 

But what the moft effe&ually contributed to the war we 
are going to enter upon, was the injuftice of the Romans, 
who, taking advantage of the weaknefs of the Carthaginians, 
X 3 after 

b * Com. Nep. in Harailc. Zonar, in anRal. J. viii. c. 17. 
Polyb. 1. iii. Liv. 1. xxi. fub init. 
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after the Libyan war was terminated, difpoffefied that nation 
of Sardinia, and extorted a vaft fum of money from them. 
The great fuccefs of the Carthaginians in Spain like wife 
heightened the animofity betwixt the two fiates, and con- 
fequently difpofed both of them to a rupture. The train 
therefore for a bloody conteft betwixt them was laid before 
the fiege <af Saguntum c , 

TH£cefEon of Sardinia to the Romans, and the pay- 
ment of the vaft fums to that rapacious nation, in compli- 
ance with their unjuft demands, after CaFthage had been fo 
draine.4 by the Libyan war, incenfed Hamilcar Barcas, or, as 
fome. call him, Boccor, to the laft degree, He faw that 
there: was, no end of fuch extortions, and therefore came to, 
a full refolution, not only to endeavour at fecuring his coun- 
try from fuch depredations for the future, but even to take 
ample vengeance of the Romans for their perfidious conduct 
in this particular. He therefore infpired his four fons, Af- 
drubal, Hannibal, Hamilcar, and Mago, with an implaca-r 
Me hatred to that proudcepublic, which Was the object of his 
averfion* declaring publicly, that he looked upon them as 
four lions whelps brought up for the deftru&ion of the Ro- 
mans. Hannibal only furvjved nearly to execute the vaft 
project his father had formed, and probably was the only one 
of them endued with a genius fit for the execution of it. 
From hence it appears, that the grand fpring, which fet Car- 
thage in motion againft Rome at this juncture, was the dif- 
pofitiom Hamilcar had transfufed into his family s as well as 
the majority of the citizens of Carthage d . 

Hamilcar's refentment therefore may be looked upon 
as the chief impulfive caufe of the fecond Punic war. That 
great general was of too heroic a fpirit, and too ftrongly 
attached to the intereft of his country, not to make ufe of 
all proper means to reftore it to its former grandeur. As 
this could not be done without humbling the Romans, it is 
no wonder, efpecially confidering the affronts he had in per- 
ibn received from them, that he mould bend all his thoughts 
that way. In fine) after his great atchievements had raifed 
his reputation to fo high a pitch at Carthage, that he was 
looked upon there as a fecond Mars, it is no wonder he mould 
have intereft enough to lay the foundations of a fecond war 
with the Romans e . 

The 

c Idem ibid. d Zonar. 1. viii. c. 21. Polyb. & Liv. ubi fup. 
Valec, Max. U ix. c. 3. Lucius Ampelius. in lib. memorial c. 3^ 
^ Liv. ^ Polyb. ubi fup. 
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The great fuecefs the Carthaginians had in Spain, we 
may, with Polybius, likewife look upon as a concurring im- 
pulsive caufe of the fecond Punic war ; for this did not only 
encreafe the jealoufy of the Romans, and ftrongly excite them 
to a rupture, but alfo difpofe the Carthaginians thereto, as it 
furnifhed them with fuch copious fupplies both of men and 
money, which enabled them to put their favourite fcheme in 
execution. The Greek writers frequently call this the Han- 
nibalic war. The interval betwixt it and the firft Punic war 
confifted of twenty-three years. 

But to return to our hiftory: The Saguntines were a The c**- 
colony, partly of the Zacynthians, and partly of the Rutuli ^ifed^ 
from the city of Ardea. According to Livy, they were not the sagun- 
of long ftanding in Spain, though they foon grew immenfe- tincs « 
ly rich there, the province in which they were feated being 
extremely fertile. Their city was fituated on the Carthagi- 
nian fide of the Iberus, about a mile from the fea, near a 
ridge of mountains, that feparated Spain from Celtiberia, and 
in a country where, by the late treaty, the Carthaginians 
were permitted to make war, though this city was exprefly 
excepted from all hoftilities by that treaty. As foon as 
Hannibal approached their frontiers, he detached a party 
to iaywafte the territory adjacent to thecity, and then made a 
difpofition to attack it in three places at once. With his bat- 
tering-engines he made the utmoft efforts to beat down the 
Wall, whilft his troops were in readinefs to ftorm the city 
upon the firft breach made. The Saguntines defended them- 
felves with inexprefiible bravery, making frequent (allies upon 
the befiegers, and deftroying many of their men, though 
they were fcarce fenfible of this lofs, fince Hannibal's army 
confifted of an hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and twenty 
thoufand horfe. The befieged however fuftered extremely in 
thefe actions, lofing as many men as the Carthaginians ; 
which rendered their condition almoft defperate. However, 
their fate was for fome time refpited, by a wound Hannibal 
received in his thigh from a javelin, as he was viewing fome 
of the works ; which occafioned fuch a confirmation amongft 
his troops, that the enemy were upon the point of making 
themfelves mafters of all his works and military machines. 
Till the wound was cured, a fort of cefTation of arms enfued, 
tho' the befiegers ftill maintained their pofts, carried on their 
approaches, and perfected their works. After Hannibal's re- 
covery, hoftilities recommenced with double fury, the Sagun- 
tines oppofing the enemy with undaunted refolution, and 
X 4 Hannibal 
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Hannibal pufhing on his attacks with the utmoft vigour. 
At laft the befiegers, after having laid a great part of the 
wall level with the ground, and demolifhed three towers, 
by which the body of the place lay entirely expofed, made 
an aiTault with unparallelled bravery, thinking, that now 
a fair opportunity offered of taking the town fword in hand. 
The befieged, on the other hand, confidering, that every 
thing valuable to them lay at ftake, exerted themfelves in 
an extraordinary manner. They drew up their forces in 
order of battle in the fpace betwixt the ruins of the walls 
and the town, and difputed every inch of ground with fuch 
incredible valour, that the place where the engagement hap- 
pened was covered with dead bodies. In mort, hope and 
defpair fo animated both parties, tha,t the greateft efforts 
were made on each fide. However, at laft defpair prevail- 
ed, the Saguntines forcing the Carthaginians not only to 
abandon the breach, but to flee to their camp with prodi ? 
gious flaughter. Livy tells us, that a kind or dart or mif- 
five weapon, called falarica (A), was of fingular fervice tP 
the Saguntines on this occafion 

It 

f lidem ibid. Eutrop, 1. |ii. c. 7. Sil. Ital. !, i, Plut. 8s Aur. 
Vift. in Hannib. 

(A) The defcription of the falarica, as it may be collected fronj 
Livy and other authors, is as follows : The falarica was a kind of 
large dart, or miflive weapon, difcharged by the parties pofted in 
wooden towers upon the enemy. Thefe wooden towers were 
called falae, as we learn from Juvenal, Servius, and others; fo 
that the weapon undoubtedly derived its name from thofe machi- 
nes. It had an oblong fliaft, round and even every- where, but 
towards the end, where it had a fquare piece of iron, hound a- 
boutwithtow, befmcared with pitch. The iron head, refembling 
that of the Roman pilum or javelin, was three foot long, that 
it might be capable of penetrating the nrongeft armour, and, 
through it, of doing execution ; which it frequently did. As the 
combuftible part of itwasfet on fire before it was thrown upon the 
enemy, and this fire muft have been greatly e'icreafed by the air 
fanning it in its motion, in caie it killed not the perfon it fixed 
upon, but only ftuck in his armour, it could not fail of throwing 
him into the greateft confternation ; fmce, in order to preferve 
himfelf from the flames, he muft have lain under the necefTity of 
difarming himfelf, and confequently of leaving himfelf entirely 
expofed to the future efforts of the enemy. To render this wea- 
pon the more terrible, by making the fire inextinguifhable, the 
tow, according to Pdmponius Sabimis and Vegetius, wai anoint-^ 
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I T appears from Zonaras and others, that, in purfu- 
ance of the rcfolution above-mentioned, the Romans 

fent 

p4 or befmeare4 likewife y/ith fulpjiur, refin, bitumen, and burn- 
ing oil. This dart was fometimes discharged out of the balifta 
with an inconceivable force, and did not only deftroy men in the 
manner juft mentioned, but like wife frequently confumedthe ene- 
mies wooden towers, againft which it was levelled. The falarica 
was either magna or parva, as we have before obferved of the 
balifta. From the particulars already laid down, it cannot but 
appear probable, that this weapon was of oriental extraction; and 
therefore it can by no means be deemed abfurd to deduce the 
name itfelf from the eaft. Feftus, as fnnted above, intimates, 
that the dart here defcribed derived its nainc froari the toners call- 
ed fate, from whence it was ^ discharged; and that false, in the 
Etrufcan language, fignified high. We may therefore either dc T 
duce it from the verb phala, mirabilis, excclfu--, arduus, ex- 
cellens fuit, or from H^J? alah, afcendit, altus, elevatus fuit,with 
a completive vau prefixed, which will make it nVjJI vealah or 
phalah. That the eaftern nations, particularly the Hebrews and 
Arabs, ufed vau and fe, or phe, fometimes in fuch a manner, 
without any figuration annexed to it, may be proved by many 
inftances ; fo that there is nothing forced or unnatural in the latter 
etymon, if the firft mould not Satisfy our readers. From one or 
both of thefe words, (for it is very poffible that the former may 
have been originally formed from the latter) the Greek 
crifta, eminens in maripetra, ornamentum in fummitate galeae) 
&c. is to be drawn. Feltus and others farther countenance this 
notion, by calling the wooden towers we are now upon loci ex- 
trutti. By adding to either of the verbs above-mentioned any of 
the following' radixes, viz - harag, interfecit, ;jpn hharag, 
motus fuic, "pH hharac, uffivp^ arac, longus fuit, from whence 
JtOHK ar ica, longa, may be formed the word falarica; in which 
cafe the name will aptly enough anfwer to the nature and office of 
the weapon here defcribed. It is probable, that the Saguntines 
either learned the ufe of the falarica from their neighbors the 
Carthaginians, or the Phoenician colonies fettled antiently in 
Spain. We fhall only further obferve upon this head, that the 
falarica is called i^og tiy%vt;> a kind or fpecies of lance, by He- 
fychius (i). 

(1) Liv. 1. xxi. Ennius apud Feft. in voc. falarica. Non. Mar- 
cel, in voc. Virg. J£n. ix. & Serv. in loc. & in JEn. v. Pomp. 
Sabin. annotat. in Virg. Mn. v. Juvenal, apud Serv. ubi fup. 
Ammian. Marcellin. apud Pomp. Sabin. ubi fup. Veget. de re 
milit. 1. iv. c. 1 8. Ifidor. 1. xviii. c. 7. Hefych. in voc* Qeauiputa* 
Joan. Britan, in Juvenal, fat. vi. Suid. in voc. Qojm. Mat. Mar- 
tin, in voc. falae. Schind. pent. p. 474, 13 17, 13 19, 1320, 
! 3 2 i, 1322, 1323— 1443, 1444. Dempli; de Etrur. regal. 1. 
iii. c. 88. 
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^ R ;" fent deputies to Hannibal at his camp before Saguntum 
ii.'ir.h W» who arrived thereabout the time we are now upon, 
r r.a i a! According to thefe authors, Hannibal avoided giving them 
t"i hc( f Jr ~ an audience, and that in a refined politic manner. He em- 
pon rhi-ir ployed certain Spaniards, whom he could confide in, to 
rou-edings. meet the Roman minifters at fome diftance from the camp, 
and, accofting them as friends, to afTure them, that it would 
on no account be fafe to approach nearer the camp, fince 
the general himfclf was abfent, and the barbarous nations, 
which formed the Carthaginian. army, had fuch an antipa* 
thy to the Romans, that they would undoubtedly maffacrc 
them, if an opportunity offered. Livy intimates, that 
Hannibal difpatched meflengers to the fea-fide to meet the 
deputies above-mentioned, and acquaint them in his name, 
that it was by no means proper for them to truft their pep 
fons with thofe fierce nations, of which his army was com- 
pofed j and that the multiplicity of his affairs would not 
permit him then to hear their propofals. Polybius, on the 
other hand, afferts, that the Roman deputation found Han- 
nibal in his winter quarters at New Carthage, a little before 
he had formed the fiege of Saguntum ; and that, being 

admit- 

(B) Saguntum being firft built and peopled by a colony of Za^ 
cynthians ; it is no difficult matter to account for its name. It 
was probably called by the citizens ZAKTN0OE or ZAKTN0ON» 
Zacynthus or Zacynthon j which, in old latin, was Sacuntus, Sa- 
cuncum, or Saguntus, Saguntum, the antient Latins ufmg C. in 
the fame manner as thofe of the clallic poriod of time did G. as 
v/e learn from Terentianus, the columna roftrata of Duilius, 
Qmntilian, &c. In confirmation of this notion, it may be further 
obferved, that fome of the oldeft editions of Aurelius Vi&or, for 
Saguntum, have Zagunthus ; which reading receives fome 
ftrength from Prifcian. Silius Italicus likewife calls it Sagunthos; 
vvnlch word approaches very near what we would have the origi- 
nal name. According to Appian, after Hannibal had taken it, he 
wrought thither a colony from Carthage, and called it Spartagene. 
<} 'liere feem to have been, in antient times,, two cities of this name 
in Spam, on the ruins of one of which at prefent Hands Siguenza, 
a city of New Caftille, fituate upon the river Henares. Hie m* 
habitants of Saguntum are greatly celebrated, for their conftancy 
ard fidelity to the Romans, by moft of the Roman hiflorians (2). 

(2) Quintil. Terentian. Prifcian. &c. Vide etiam Jof. Scalig« 
animadverf. in Eufeb. Jul. C<s(. Scalig. de ling. Lat. aliofq; 
mult. Strab. 1. iii. Lucan. 1. iii, Sii. Ital. 1. i. & ii. Appian. i& 
iberic. Flor. Eutrop. Orof. &c. 
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admitted to an audience, they advifed him not to attack the 
Saguntines, whom the Romans had taken under their pro* 
tedtion ; nor infringe the late treaty concluded with Afr 
drubal, by pafling the Iberus. Hannibal, according to the 
fame hiftorian, being then fuccefsful in all his enterprizes, 
fired with ambition, and mortally hating the Romans, with 
fome emotion, replied, that the Romans themfelves had 
already given juft grounds for a rupture, by opprefling fe- 
veral of the principal inhabitants of Saguntum, after the 
citizens had applied to them, upon the breaking out of a 
fedition in the city, to make up all differences between 
the contending parties by a juft and impartial arbitration ; 
and that as the Carthaginians, in imitation of their an- 
ceftors, always thought it incumbent upon them to fuccour 
the opprefled, he would revenge fo perfidious an action, 
unlefs the Romans gave immediate fatisfaftion to the per- 
fons injured. At the fame time he difpatched an exprefs 
to Carthage, informing the fenate, that the Saguntines, 
grown infolent by their alliance with Rome, and fpirited 
up by their allies, made irruptions into the Carthaginian 
territories, defiring inftruclions how to a& in fo critical a 
fituation. Livy fays, that the Roman deputies, being de- 
nied accefs to Hannibal, failed direclly to Carthage, to de- 
mand fatisfa£tion there ; but that Hannibal took care to 
fend advice to the leaders of the Barchine faction of what 
had happened, and to prepare their minds for giving the 
Romans fuch a reception as he defired ; in confequence of 
which, they were difmhTed from Carthage, without any 
fatisfa&ory anfwer. Whether any of thefe jarring rela- 
tions be true, or which of them is fo, we (hall not take 
upon us at prefent to determine. However, we cannot 
avoid obferving, that Polybius has probability on his fide ; 
for it is much more likely, that a general, fo famed for po~ 
Htenefs and addrefs as Hannibal was, fhould confer with 
the Roman deputation, in his turn expoftulate with them, 
and impute the approaching rupture to their principals, as 
is, generally fpeaking, the practice of civilized ftates at 
this day, than to behave in fo rude and favage a manner to- 
wards them, as the Roman hiftorians, and their adherents, 
fuggeft. Certain it is, that thefe laft authors deferve very 
little credit, when they deliver any thing, that affects the 
character either of Hannibal, or his enemy Hanno, fince 
it U their conftant endeavour to paint the former in the 

blacked 
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blacked colours, and to reprefent the latter, with his parti- 
zans, as the only virtuous members of the ftate of Carthage. 
They were fo greatly obliged to Hanno for his kind dif- 
pofition towards them, or at leaft his averfion to their 
enemies, and received fo much of the treatment they de-t 
fsrved from Hannibal, that it is no wonder they mould 
labour fo heartily to depreciate the one, and extol the other; 
though this was done at the expence of truth, as well as of 
their own reputation, fince many of their infinuations 
relating to the characters of both thefe Carthaginians are 
abfolutely inconfiftent with the accounts of their actions, 
which they themfelves have handed down to us. As we 
cannot therefore but look upon Polybius as the moft impartial 
and unprejudiced, as well as the moft rational and probable, 
biftorian, we fhall fuperfede that tedious declamatory ha- 
rangue of Hanno to the fenate of Carthage, in order to 
prejudice them againft Hannibal, and the Barchine family, 
given us by Livy ; notwithstanding which, in order to pre- 
serve confiftency, and render our hiftory uniform through* 
out, we muft follow this laft hiftorian with refpect to or- 
der of time, and fuppofe the Roman deputies to have found 
Hannibal employed in the fiege at prefent under confide- 
ration. The majority of the fenate and* people being clofe- 
ly attached to Hannibal, neither the Roman faction in 
Carthage, nor the deputies fent from Rome to put them 
in motion, could prevent the deftruction of Saguntum *. 
Hannibal ^ UT to return to tne m i Htarv operations: After tjie 
carries on late repulfe, Hannibal, finding his troops greatly fatigued* 
briikly the remained for fome days in a ftate of inaction, but difpofed 
{ ^T*,f Sa " guards in proper places to defend his works and machines 
~ ' from all attempts of the enemy. In the mean time, in a 
fpeech he made to his foldiers, he endeavoured to raife their 
courage, by infpiring them with a deteftation of the enemy, 
by promifing them great rewards, if they did their duty, 
and laftly, by afluring them of the plunder of the place, 
in cafe it was taken by ftorm. The garrifon likewife kept 
' quiet within the town, and took the opportunity of this 
ceffation of arms to build a counter-wall oppofite to the 
breach the Carthaginians had made. Hannibal's troops, 

greatly 

s Idem ibid. Diod, Sic, xxv. in excerpt. Rhodoman. &Haefchel. 
7onar. ubi fup. c. 21. Paul. Orof. 1. iv. c. 14. Eutrop. ubifup. 
Univerf. hift. vol. xii, p. 181, 182. 
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greatly animated by the hopes of (baring the plunder of the 
town, made a vigorous attack, being encouraged by their 
general, who had placed himfelf on the top of a moveable 
tower, overlooking all the works of the befieged, and the 
whole city. In fine, Hannibal, having cleared the breach 
of the foldiers ported there for its defence, and demolifhed 
the new wall, by the afliftance of five hundred Africans ap- 
pointed to undermine it, entered the town without opposi- 
tion } and poflefling himfelf of an eminence near the cita- 
del, drew a line of circumvallation round it* and planted 
his artillery againft it. The Saguntines however did all that 
could be expected from men animated by defpair; they 
erected a new wall to fupport that part of the city, which 
the enemy had not yet made themfelves mafters of ; they 
difputed every inch of ground with the utmoft bravery; 
and repulfed the befiegers in many attacks. However, being 
not a little (heightened for want of provifions, they found 
themfelves reduced to great extremities s efpecially as they 
had no profpect of foreign aid, the Romans feeming to have 
entirely deferted them. But they were, for the prefent, 
relieved by an expedition Hannibal undertook againft the 
Carpetani and Oretani, who (hewed a difpofition to (hake 
off the Carthaginian yoke. The befieged however did not 
reap any great advantages from this expedition, fince Ma- 
herbal, the fon of Himilco, whom Hannibal left to com- 
mand the forces before Saguntum in his abfence, puftied on 
the fiege with as much vigour as Hannibal himfelf could 
have done. Battering the new wall inceflfantly with his 
rams, he made fuch a breach in it, that Hannibal, returning 
fooner than was expected, having quamed the confpiracy of 
the aforefaid nations in embryo, immediately ftormed the 
citadel. After a warm difpute, Hannibal making a lodg- 
ment, poffeffed himfelf of part of it, the Saguntines, with 
no fmall difficulty, maintaining themfelves in the other h . 

Whilst affairs were in this melancholy iituation, one And 
Alcon a Saguntine went privately by night, unknown toit. 
his countrymen, to the Carthaginian camp, where, by his 
tears and fupplications, he endeavoured to move Hannibal's 
companion towards the unhappy citizens of Saguntum. He 
could however make no impreffion upon that general. The 
conditions he infifted upon were ; That they (hould give am- 
pte fatisfaclion to the Turdetani \ That they (hould deliver 

up 
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up all their treafure to the Carthaginians ; and that they 
fhould retire, with only their cloaths upon their backs, to 
the place the Carthaginians fhould aflign them for their ha* 
bitation. Thefe conditions appeared To intolerable to Alcon, 
that he durlt not propofe them to the garrifon of Saguntum; 
and therefore remained in Hannibal's camp. But one 
Alorcus, a Spaniard, then in the Carthaginian fervice, though 
expreffing a great regard and efteem for the miferable in- 
habitants of that unfortunate city, undertook to convey the 
Carthaginian general's propofals to them. This he did, 
endeavouring at the fame time to prevail upon that unhap* 
py people to embrace them ; but they were fo harm, that 
the Sagu mines could not fo much as think of accepting them. 
Before they gave their final anfwer, the principal fenators, 
bringing their gold and filver, and that of the public treafu- 
ry, into the market-place, threw both into a fire lighted 
for that purpofe, and afterwards themfelves. At the fame 
time a tower, which had been battered by Hannibal's rams, 
falling with a dreadful noife, the Carthaginians entered the 
town by the breach, foon made themfelves mafters of it and 
the citadel, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants, who were 
of age to bear arms. Livy relates, that vaft numbers of 
the Saguntines, without diftin&ion of fex or age, were 
manacred ; and that many, taken prifoners, became the pro- 
perty of the foldiery. According to Frontinus, Hannibal, 
by a ftratagem, drew the garrifon out of the town, and 
put them all to the fword. Zonaras tells us, that Hannibal 
took the city in the following manner : He applied a ma- 
chine to the wall, which overtopped it, and was filled with 
armed men, fome of whom were in fight, and others con- 
cealed. Whilft the Saguntines warmly engaged thofe in 
fight, the others concealed undermined the wall; which fal- 
ling;, gave the Carthaginians an opportunity of advancing 
into the town, and threw the Saguntines into fuch a con- 
firmation, that they immediately retired into the citadel. 
Upon their application to Hannibal, finding him averfe to 
moderation, and themfelves deftitute of any profpecl of 
afiiftance from the Romans, they defired fome days to de- 
liberate upon the meafures they were to take; which being 
granted, in that interval they committed every thing valua- 
ble to the flames ; perfuaded the poor helplefs people to lay 

violet 
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violent hands on themfelves ; and then, making a fally on He finds 
the befiegers, 1 were all put to the fword K ~ £ 

Notwithstanding the fire above-mentioned, the 
Carthaginians got a very rich booty. Hannibal did not re- 
ferve to himfelf any part of this, but applied it folely to 
the carrying on of his enterprifes. Polybius remarks, that 
the taking of Saguntum was of fignal fervice to him in 
the execution of the fcheme he had formed, as it ftimulated 
his foldiers to further conquefts by the fight of fo much 
booty, and a profpecT: of more ; as likewife by engaging the 
principal perfons of Carthage to fecond his views ; which 
the large prefents he was enabled to make them from fuch 
rich fpoils could not fail of doing. He alfo from hence laid 
the foundations of a future fund to fupply all his exigencies 
in the accomplifhment of the vail project, he had fo long 
been intent upon. 

The news of the taking of Saguntum had fcarce reached Th- Rg 
Carthage, when embaffadors arrived there from Rome, mans f eiv j 
demanding of the fenate and people, whether the Spanifh frefh cmbaf- 
expedition had been undertaken by their order, or Han-{^J° 
nibal, contrary to their approbation, had been the fole au- 
thor of it. One of the Carthaginian fenators, the beft qua- , 
lifted for this purpofe, by order of the fenate, endeavoured 
to vindicate Hannibal's conduct, or rather that of the re- 
public, on this occafion. He made very flight mention of 
the laft treaty Afdrubal had concluded with the Romans, 
only endeavouring to draw a parallel betwixt it and the 
peace granted the Carthaginians by the conful Lutatius after 
the battle off the iflands Agates. He infilled, that as the 
fenate and people of Rome had taken the liberty to infert 
fome additional articles in that treaty, fo the Carthaginian 
fenate and people had an equal right to make what altera- 
tions they thought proper in that Afdrubal had concluded 
with the Pvomans. He further acquainted them, that the 
Carthaginians were not Grangers to the ambitious deligns of 
their republic; and that they might enter upon the execution 
of them as foon as they pleafed, without giving any concern 
ur uneafmefs to his ftatc. In fhort, he gave them to under- 
hand, that the fenate and people, notwithftanding the efforts 
ofHannoand his faction, were of the fame fentiments with 

Hannibal* 



1 Idem ibid. S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. I. iii. c. 10. ex. 4. Corn. 
N"ep. in Hannib. Zonar. 1. viii. c. 21. Val. Max. I. vi. c. C» 
Vide e^isun Sigon. annOt. inLiv. 1. xxi. 
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Hannibal, in relation to the affair of Saguntum, and entire* 
ly approved of what he had done. Upon which Fabius* 
the fenior of the embafly, declared war againft the Car- 
thaginians, in the manner already related by us in a former 
part of this hiftory k . 
An enquiry * N orc * er to §^ ve , our reac ^ crs an adequate idea of the 
into the juf-juftice with which this war was entered upon, we muft. 
tice of this t» e g i ea y C to obferve, that the Carthaginians had, in reality, 
* ar " a right to call the Romans to an account for their former 
inftances of oppreflion j but made ufe of a pretended mo- 
tive, not fo confiftent with the dictates of equity, to vin- 
dicate, or at leali to palliate, their conduct on the prefent 
occafioh. The iniquitous conqueft of Sardinia, and perfi- 
dious exaction of the immenfe fum above-mentioned from 
the Carthaginians, undoubtedly authorized that nation to 
make reprifals upon the Romans, whenever they found them- 
felves in a capacity of fo doing \ and the Romans, by intermed- 
ling with the affairs of Spain, without any other caufe, than to 
give check to the Carthaginian conquefts there, did, with rea- 
fon, highly irritate the ftate of Carthage. But then, on 
the other hand, it muft be allowed, that no juft parallel 
could be drawn betwixt the treaty of peace concluded by 
the Romans with Afdrubal, and that granted the Carthagi- 
nians by Lutatius. In the former, no mention was made 
of the fenate and people of Carthage j but Afdrubal acted, 
as tho' he had been invefted with full powers to fign what- 
ever articles he ftiould judge proper for the good of the re- 
public ; which afterwards gave a fort of fanction to what 
he had done, bv an acquiefcence in it : whereas to the lat- 
ter, Lutatius exprefly added a claufe, importing, that the 
treaty ftiould be valid, provided the fenate and people of 
Rome thought proper to ratify it. Here therefore, with 
Polybius, we cannot but acknowledge, that the Carthagi-. 
nian pretext was mere chicane, void of the leaft fhadow of 
reafon or juftice to fupport it. But, with regard to one 
of the articles of the treaty of Lutatius, which the Romans 
urged as a condemnation of the deftruction of Saguntum, 
we own ourfelves not fo entirely of that author's fentiments. 
The article was to this effect: ; " That neither party ftiould 
" injure or moleft the allies of the other ," which he extends 
to all thofe with whom an alliance might be contracted iri 
any future times, though, in our opinion, no neceflity ap- 
pears 

* J.iv. Polyb.Zonar. ubi fup. Univerf, hift. vol. xn\ p. 182. 
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pears for admitting fuch a fuppofition, at leaft except fuch 
an alliance had been contracted by the mutual confent of 
both parties ; for otherwife, each nation might have 
entered into a confederacy with the declared enemies of 
the other, and then, by virtue of this article, have forced 
their old friends to make peace with their new confederates ; 
which would undoubtedly have been contrary to the true, 
intent and meaning of it, as well as the general tenor of 
the treaty ; fince it would have given the more formidable 
power an opportunity of extorting a compliance with the^ 
moft ruinous conditions from the other. It is probable, not- 
withstanding the filence of the Roman hiftorians on this 
head, that the article we are now upon furnifhed the Ro * 
mans with a pretext to countenance the Sardinian rebels 
above-mentioned, and efpoufe their intereft, in Order to make 
themfelves mailers of Sardinia ; fince it appears from Livy, 
that they underftood it in the fenfe of Polybius, which feems 
to authorize fuch an action. It is certain the perfidious 
conduct they were guilty of towards the Carthaginians at 
that time, gives ground to fufpect them capable of wrefting 
the treaty of Lutatius in fuch a manner, to ferve fo villai- 
nous a purpofe; and therefore juftifies our not entirely agree- 
ing with Polybius in the above-mentioned particular. Be 
that as it will, as the treaty of Lutatius was infringed by 
the reduction of Sardinia, the Romans had no reafon to 
condemn any fubfequent conduct of the Carthaginians for 
its not fquaring with the articles of that treaty. Befides, 
as the Sicilian peace bore no relation to the Carthaginian 
conquefts in Spain, which were made long afterwards, they 
had no right to prefcribe limits to thofe conquefts, which 
they did, by obliging Afdrubal not to pafs the Jberus. Add 
to this, that it does not appear from hiftory, that the Car- 
thaginians ever ratified, with an oath, the articles Afdrubal 
figned by his own authority, but only concealed their dif- 
approbation of that action, till a proper opportunity of dis- 
covering it offered ; and therefore the Carthaginians could 
not, with fo much juftice, be charged with perjury, by 
concurring with Hannibal in the deftruction of Sagunturn, 
as the Romans with a fecond violation of the treaty of 
Lutatius, by extorting a compliance with fuch hard terms 
from Afdrubal, when the neceffity of his affairs would not 
permit him to jefufe it, In confirmation of what has been 

advtanced, 
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advanced, it may be farther obferved, that the Romans had 
not obliged themfelves, by any implicit covenant prior to 
the pretended treaty with Afdrubal, to fix the Iberus as a 
boundary to any future acquifitions or difcoveries they might 
make in Spain ; betides which, nothing could have the leaft 
tendency to palliate their treatment of the Carthaginians 
on that occafion. However, it muft be owned, that the 
Carthaginians would have acted more generoufly, by aflign- 
ing the unjuft ceffion they found themfelves forced to make 
of Sardinia, and the immenfe fum of money at the fame 
time iniquitoufly exacted from them, as the chief motives 
that prompted them to defire a rupture with the Romans. 
But they were doubtlefs hindered from this by fome politi- 
cal views, which, they thought, it might be for their in- 
tereft to keep concealed ; than which fcarce any practice has 
been more common in all ages ; and we have had recent 
inftances of princes publifhing a manifefro, immediately be- 
fore a declaration of war, filled with frivolous pretexts ra* 
ther than the real caufes of their hoftile intentions l . 
Hannibal Appian feems to intimate, that Hannibal, in order topro- 
undertakes v y e f or n j s own f a f e ty, was obliged to attack the Saguntines, 
pwvlmdvil anc * come t0 b* ows with the Romans. Notwithftanding he 
diflenfionsatwas elected general by the army after the death of Afdrubal, 
home, ac- an( j ^ fa election confirmed by the fenate and people of 
App!an. t0 Carthage, yet, according to this author, Hanno's faction, 
taking advantage of his youth, endeavoured to infpire the 
giddy populace with fentiments to his prejudice. His friends, 
perceiving the wicked fuggeftions of that faction beginning 
in a fhort time to take fome effect, apprifed him of it, defir- 
ing him by no means to forget them, but to exert himfelf in 
order to promote their intereft, and confequently his own. 
This, adds the fame author, Hannibal had forefeen ; and be- 
ing fenfible, that whatever attacks feemed levelled at his 
friends, were principally intended againft him, notwithftand- 
ing the great fervices his family had done the ftate of Carthage, 
he thought, that the only expedient to prevent civil diflenh- 
ons, and hinder Hanno's infinuations from making any im- 
preflion upon the minds of the populace to his difadvantage, 
would be to enter upon a war with Rome. An enterprize of 
fuch importance as this, he very well knew, would engage 
all the public attention, and of courfe greatly contribute to- 
wards flifling the cabals and fchemes, that might have been 

formed 
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formed againft him, efpecially as the generality, both of the 
fenate and people, were eagerly bent upon fuch a war. Be- 
fidesj the fears and anxieties arifing in their minds for the fuc* 
cefs of an Italian expedition, would naturally render them 
cautious of changing hands at home. Appian, we fay, men* 
tions this as one of the motives that induced Hannibal to lay 
fiege to Saguntum ; which may poffibly be true. But we 
muft own, that neither Polybius nor Livy takes any notice 
of it. That another motive, as the firft author relates, Was 
a defire to immortalize his name, will be granted by all, who 
confider the genius of that general, as defcribed to us by the 
beft writers. But whatever might prompt him to the fiege 
above-mentioned, he met with a courage and refolution in 
the Saguntines worthy of himfelf. After a moft gallant de- 
fence, they fell in the manner already related, the very wo- 
men from the ramparts, with aftoniming intrepidity, behold- 
ing the llaughter of their hufbands and relations, and mafla- 
cring all the children, that had efcaped the flames, to pre- 
vent their falling into the enemy's hands. Some writers in- 
finuate, that, before the laft fally, the Saguntines melted 
lead with their gold and fdver, imagining, that fuch a mixed 
mafs could not be of any great fervice to the Carthaginians i 
and that Hannibal would have found it more difficult ftill to 
have carried the place, had not the citizens been reduced to 
the laft extremity by famine. The Carthaginian general did 
not think proper to raze the city, but tranfplanted thither a 
colony from Carthage. Thus the Saguntines, after a fiege of 
eight months, fell a facrifice to Hannibal's refentment, being 
marked out for deftruction, on account of their Angular fide- 
lity and attachment to the Romans m . 

The Carthaginians, or at leaft the Barchine faclion, re- TheI * 0 ' i 
ceived the Roman declaration of war from Fabius with great 
joy and acclamations, alluring him they would carry it on draw the 
with the utmoft vigour and alacrity, and make all poffible|P a ^ dsoff 
efforts to revenge the repeated extortions, thefinifter dcfigns, carthsgitiU 
the unjuft invaiions, and the haughty behaviour of his re-animereft, 
public. In confequence of this ftep, Fabius, and his com- butinyain4 
panions, returned home, taking Spain in their way, as they 
had been ordered by the fenate. Upon their arrival there, 
they endeavoured to draw the Spaniards fubjeel to Carthage 
Y 2 from 

m Diod. Sic. 1. xxv. in excerpt. Rliodoman. & Hsefchel. Ap- 
P|an. inlberic. Vide&Polyb. Liv. Zonar. ubi fup. Eutrop. I. 
m - e, 7. Plut. in Hannib. Petron. Arbit. in fatyric. 
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from their allegiance, to detach the allies of that ftate there 
from its intereft, and to enter into an alliance with as many 
of the Spanifli nations, as were difpofed to accept either the 
friendfhip or protection of the Roman republic, purfuant to 
. the inftru&ions they had received before their departure from 
Rome. The Bargufii, being defirous of making off the 
Carthaginian yoke, gave the Roman embaffadors a kind re- 
ception ; which not a little influenced many other neighbour- 
ing cantons. But this fuccefs was not lading ; for the Vol- 
fciani, upon Fabius's application to them, made him this 
fmart reply : " With what face can you, Romans, offer to 
" folicit us to prefer your friendfhip to that of the Cartha- 
" ginians, fince your treachery to the brave Saguntines, who 
" did fo, exceeded even the cruelty of that barbarous enemy* 
" who deftroyed them ? Seek for allies, where the fate of 
<c Saguntum is not knolvn. The deftruclion of that city 
" will ferve for a lively leffon to the people of Spain, to take 
iC care how they ever repofe any confidence in the Romans." 
After which, the embaffadors, being commanded to leave 
the territories of the Volfciani, found themfclves obliged to 
retire out of Spain, without accompliming their defign. Nei- 
ther did they meet with any better fuccefs in Gaul ; for 
when they dcfired the Gauls to refufe the Carthaginians a 
paiTage through their country into Italy, they could by no 
means prevail upon them to grant their requeft. Hannibal 
had before prepoffeiTed them in favour of the Carthaginians j 
which he found it no difficult matter to do, they having, on 
various accounts, conceived an averfion to the Romans n . 
Hannibal After the reduction of Saguntum, Hannibal put his A- 
SpaiiJand *" can troo P s mt0 winter-quarters at New Carthage ; but per- 
Africa into mitred the Spaniards, in order to gain their affe&ion, to re- 
apofturcof tire to their refpeclive habitations. During the winter, he 
e ensc ' remained in a ftate of inaction, but made feveral very wife 
regulations ft r the fecurity of the Carthaginian dominions 
both in Spain and Africa. He tranfported into Africa, for 
the defence of that country, a body of Spaniards, confining 
of Therfitse, Maftiani, and Olcades, amounting to twelve 
hundred horfc, and thirteen thoufand eight hundred and fifty 
foot, to which were added fome companies railed in the Ba- 
learic iflands. Thefe it was thought proper to place, for the 
moll part, in the provinces of Metagonium, and city of 
Carthage. He pofted four thoufand Metagonitae likewife in 

Caithage, 
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Carthage, not noly to defend that metropolis, in cafe of need, 
but likewife to ferve as hoftages for the good behaviour of 
their countrymen. Hannibal appointed his brother Afdrubal 
to command in Spain, leaving him, befides a fufficient naval 
force, a powerful army, to preferve the Carthaginian acquifi- 
tions there. The African corps, deftined to acl in Spain 
under the command of Afdrubal, was compofed of four hun- 
dred and fifty African and Libyphcenician cavalry, eleven 
thoufand eight hundred and fifty Maflylian, Maffefylian, 
Macian, and Mauritanian foot, befides three hundred (C) 
Lorgitae, eighteen hundred Numidians, three hundred Ligu- 
rians, live hundred Balearic (lingers, and above twenty ele- 
phants. Thefc particulars, Polybius tells us, he extracted 
from fome tables of records of copper, engraved by Hannibal 
himfelf when in Italy, and left by him at Lacinium (D). 
After fuch a prudent difpoiltion, which had a natural tendency 
to render both Spain and Africa entirely dependent on Car- 
Y 3 thage, 

(C) It is evident from Livy, that Polybius's text here Hands in 
heed of an emendation. We find in 110 author the word Lor- 
gitae, [aopHTAI] as the name of a people ; but the Hergetes, 
whom Livy takes notice of here, and whom Polybius had men- 
tioned juft before, were a people of Spain, frequently defcribed 
by antient writers. In the room therefore of AOPHTAI, we 
ought to fubftitute iAOTPrHTOI? nothing being more eafy, than 
for fome letters, and parts of letters, to be defaced by time, or 
a variety of contingencies. As Livy clofely followed Polybius, 
we doubt not but lAOTPrHTOI is the true reading (3), 

(D) The Lacinium, here mentioned by Polybius, mult, we 
apprehend, have been the name of a town near the Lacinian 
promontory in Calabria, taken notice of by feveral authors. From 
this curious paflage of Polybius, as well as from Livy, it feems 
to appear that Hannibal left behind him an account of the prin- 
cipal, if not all the tranfa&ions he was concerned in there. But 
here a queftion may arife, in what language was this account 
left written or engraved ? To which we muft beg leave to anfwer, 
that our readers may determine for themfelves, when they have 
conudered the principal arguments that may be offered in favour 
both of the Greek and Carthaginian languages which we fhali 
here lay down for their peruial. in behalf of the Greek it may 
be urged, firfl, that Hannibal intended his tables mould be un- 
derftood by the natives of the country wherein they were left. 
Now the Greek was the tongue of Magna Grzecia, and confe- 
quently cf the Bruiii, in whofe territory Lacinium was fituated. 

Secondly, 

( : Liv, & Polyb. in loc. citat, 
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thage, as well as more clofely to cement the people of thofe 
countries by mutual bonds of friendfhip, he made the necefla- 
ry preparations to pals the Iberus. But before he attempted 
this, he judged it expedient to win the Cifalpine Gauls over 
to his intereft, that he might not only have a free pafTage 
through their country, but like-wife receive a reinforcement 
from them when there. This he effected, partly by diftribu- 
ting fome gold amongft their chiefs, and partly by heighten- 
ing their averfion to the Romans. Having received intellir 
gence, that the Gauls were ready to join him, and before 

difcharge4 

Secondly, Hannibal underftood Greek, having been taught it 
by Sofilus the Lacedaemonian, and compofed fome pieces himfelf 
in that language. Thirdly , Sofilus attended Hannibal in his ex- 
peditions, and wrote a hiftory of them in Greek, from whence, 
it is probable, the infcriptions on thefe tables of copper, menti- 
oned by Polybius, were taken. Fourthly, as Polybius underftoo4 
thefe infcriptions, and made extracts from them, it is natural to 
fuppofe, that they muft have been in Greek. On the other hand, 
it may be faid, firft, that the Greek4anguage had been expelled 
Carthage before Hannibal's time ; and that the Carthaginians ever 
retained fuch an averfion to the Greeks, that it cannot be fuppof- 
ed the language of that nation mould afterwards have been intro- 
duced amongft them. Secondly, that though Hannibal, for his 
own private amufement, ftudied the Greek tongue, he was top 
wife fo far to thwart^he genius of his countrymen, as to leave a 
journal or hiftory of his Italian wars in it, efpecially as he had a 
faction againft him at Carthage. Thirdly, that the Carthaginian 
and Etrufcan languages muft have been related, the Etrufcans 
being descended from the Pelafgi and Phoenicians j and it is well 
known, that the Etrufcan was the antient language of Magna 
Graecia, that country having been antiently a part of Etrufcan. 
Fourthly, the Carthaginians had, for many generations, an 
intercourfe with the people of Magna Graeian ; and feveral 
coins of that country, particularly of the Thurians, have cha- 
racters upon them refembling the Etrufcan, and even the Cartha- 
ginian. From hence it is probable, the inhabitants of Magna 
Graecia underftood fomething of the Carthaginian tongue ; which 
renders it likely, that the language of Hannibal's tables muft 
have been the Carthaginian. But this we leave ourrcadcrs to, 
decide (4). 

(4) Polyb. 1. iii. c. 56. Liv. 1. xxviii. fub fin. Corn. Nep. in 
Haimib. Juftin. 1. xx. c 5. Diod. Sic. paff. Stillingft. in orig. 
Scip. Mart in ant. Etruic. & Latin. Diod. Sic. 1. v. Liv. 1. i- & 
v. Jul. Philargyr. ad Virg. georg. 1. ii. ver. 5 34. Varro apud 
Jul. Philargyr. ubi fup. Serv. in Virg. Ioc. jam laudat. Vide & 
JDempft, de Etr, regal' 1. i. c. 1. p, 3, 4. 
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difcharged his vows made to Hercules at Gades, as well as 
engaged himfelf by new ones, provided fuccefe attended his 
arms in the enfuing expedition, he immediately put himfelf 
in motion. As his emiflaries, arrived from Gaul, informed 
him, that tho ? the paflage of the Alps was difficult, it was 
far from being impracticable, he began to look upon the 
Carthaginians as already matters of Italy °. 

Having therefore completed his military preparations, His remark- 
and got every thing in readinefs for the intended expedition, abledreMD ' 
early in the fpring he moved out of his winter-quarters, ad- 
vancing at the head of all his forces to Etouiffa, and from 
thence to the Iberus. Here, we are told, Hannibal had a 
remarkable dream, which gave him great hopes of fuccefs in 
the enterprize he was going to enter upon. That general, 
according to the authors referred to, imagined himfelf, in his 
fleep, fummoned to a council of the gods, who commanded 
him to begin his march for Italy without delay. At the fame 
time there appeared to him a youth incircled with glory, who 
faid, that Jupiter had appointed him his guide, with orders 
to conduct him and his troops to Italy, ftrictly enjoining him 
never to draw his eyes from off him ; which injunction he, 
for fome time, obeyed : but at laft, having the curiofity to 
look behind him, he faw a ferpent of a monftrous fize mo- 
ving with great celerity, overthrowing all the trees, ftirubs, 
&c. in its way, and attended by a dreadful tempeft, with vio- 
lent claps of thunder. He then afked his guide, What fuch 
a prodigy could portend ? who told him, it prefaged the 
dreadful devastations, that mould be committed in Italy by 
his troops, defiring him to purfue his journey, and not to be 
too inquifitive, nor pry too deeply into what the fates had 
decreed. Upon his paffing the Iberus, feveral beafts, of a 
fpecies utterly unknown, likewife appeared to him, feeming 
to {hew the way to his troops. The Romans, about the 
fame time, were as greatly dilpirited by bad omens, as Han- 
nibal found himfelf animated by good ones. An ox fpoke 
audibly with an human voice at Rome, juft before the com- 
mencement of this war ; another threw itfelf from the top of 
a houfe into the Tiber, and was drowned, during the public 
diverfions ; many places were {truck with lightning ; blood 
flowed from many ftatues, and from the ftiield of one of the 
legionaries 5 and Mly, a wolf carried off a fword out of the 
Y 4 camp. 
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camp. Whether thefe occurrences are to be efteemed as fo 
many fictions, entirely owing to that credulity and fuperftiti- 
on, to which both the Romans and Carthaginians were f 0 
much addicted, or as real events, intended by Providence as 
prefages of thofe dreadful convulfions, which afterwards hap- 
pened in the Roman and Carthaginian ftates, we {hall not 
take upon us to determine ; but only obferve, that many ar- 
guments may be offered in fupport of each opinion. How- 
ever, as the hiftories of almoft all nations are interfperfed 
with fuch relations, as Scripture itfelf gives countenance 
to fome of them, and as the authors cited here are of no mean 
aathority, we doubt not but our curious readers will at leaft 
excufe what has been inferted in this place p. 
Ibwus Before Hannibal began the operations of the campaign, 
he thought it incumbent on him to infpire life and vigour into 
the foldiery, nothing but that being now wanting, fince the 
fenate and people of Carthage, at the inftigation of Afdrubal, 
had given him an unlimited commifiion, which left him in 
full power to act as he mould think fit for the good of the re- 
public. In an harangue therefore he acquainted the army, 
that fuch was the infolence of the Romans, that they infilled 
upon having him, and all the general officers, delivered up 
to them ; that Italy was one of the moft fertile and delicious 
countries in the world ; that he had juft concluded a treaty 
with the Cifalpine Gauls, through whofe countries they muft 
pafs, who would not only fupply them with all neceffaries, 
but join them with a good body of troops, bearing a mortal 
hatred to the Romans ; fo that they ought to look upon 
themfelves as morally certain of fuccefs. The foldiers, ani- 
mated by this fpeech, loudly proclaimed their confidence in 
his conduct, at the fame time declaring themfelves ready to 
follow him whitherfoever he fhould think proper to lead them, 
and to fpend the laft drop of their blood in executing the 
project: he had formed. Finding it therefore time to enter 
upon action, he took a review of his armv, confirming of 
ninety thoufand foot, and twelve thoufand horfe, of various 
nations, befides a good number of elephants ; and then, 
without the leaft obftruction, pafled the Iberus ^ 

The 
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The Uergetes and Bargufii were the firft cantons he ob- And iubdues 
liged to fubmit to the Carthaginians, and foon after the ^ s th b e et n ^ 
JErenofii and Aufetani, people whofe territories extended that riw 
as far as the Pyrenees. Neverthelefs, as he reduced feve- and t he p r 
ral towns by force, thefe conquefts coft him abundance 0 f renec8, 
men. Before he proceeded farther on his march, he con- 
flicted Hanno governor of the country betwixt the Pyre- 
nees and the Iberus, which included the territory of the 
Bargufii, enjoining him to have a watchful eye over that 
people, whofe former conduct gave him reafon to fufpecl:, 
that ftill they were fecretly well-wifhers to the Romans. 
To fupport Hanno in his new poft, he left him a body 
of ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe ; and in order 
to ingratiate himfelf wiih th^ Spaniards, that he might be 
the more readily fupplied with what recruits he mould want 
in Italy, he difmilTed about the like number of them to 
their refpe&ive habitations, and gave the greateft encou- 
ragement to thofe that continued in the Carthaginian fer- 
vice. Upon a mufter of his forces, after they were wea- 
kened by Jleges, defertion, mortality, and the aforefaid dif- 
mimon and detachment, he found them to amount to fif- 
ty thoufand foot, and nine thoufand horfe, all veteran 
troops, and the belt in the world. As they had left all their 
heavy baggage with Hanno, and were light-armed, Han- 
nibal eafily crofTed the Pyrenees, pahed by Rufcino, the 
Rouffillon of the moderns, a frontier town of the Gauls, 
and arrived on the banks of the Rhone without oppofi- 
tion r . 

For fome time however he was retarded in his march He 3(3vances 
by the jealoufy of the Gauls ; for that nation, hearing that to the 
the Carthaginian army, then encamped at Illiberis, a city Rhone and 
of Gallia Narbonenfis, had reduced the country immediately paffes !t " 
beyond the Pyrenees, and left ftrong garrifons there to keep 
the natives in awe, entertained vehement fufpicions, that 
Hannibal had a defign upon them, notwithftanding his pre- 
text of invading Italy. But upon his decamping fpeedily 
from Illiberis, giving them the ftrongeft afTurances of his 
amicable intentions towards them, and making a few pre- 
fects to their reguli, they permitted him to continue his route 
without the leaft moleftation. Upon his approaching the 
banks of the Rhone, the greateft part of the Vokx 

(E), a 



r Liv, & Polyb. ubi fup 
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(E), a nation inhabiting the tradr, contiguous to that river* 
withdrew, with all their effects, to the oppofite bank, the 
other neighbouring Gauls beirghis friends, and giving him 
all the affiftance they were able. The Gauls on the other 
fide, taking umbrage at the approach of fo formidable a 
power, hid afTembled all their forces, with an intent to 
difpute the paffage of the river ; which Hannibal perceiv- 
ing, and finding it no- where fordable in fight of the ene- 
my, he began to be in pain for the {uccefs of the expediti- 
on 5 but his good fortune (till attending him, he at laft 
carried his point by a ftratagem, and difperfed the Gallic 
forces in the manner by us already related. But, after all, 
the greateft difficulty was how to waft over the elephants. 
Some affirm this to have been done in the following man- 
ner : a float of timber two hundred foot long, and fifty 
broad, was thrown from the bank of the river, being fixed 
thereto, by large ropes, and quite covered over with earth ; 
fo that the elephants, deceived with this appearance, 
thought themfelves upon firm ground. From the firft float 
they proceeded to a fecond, which was built in the fame 
form, but only an hundred foot long, and faftened to the 
former by chains, that were eafily loofened. The female 
elephants were put upon the flrft float, and the males fol- 
lowed. As fbonas they got upon the fecond float, it was 
loofened from the flrft, and, by the help of fmall boats, 
towed to the oppofite (hore. After this, it was fent back 
to fetch thofe which were left behind. Some threw their 
guides, and fell into the water, but they at laft got fafe to 
{hore j fo that out of forty-eight, not a fingle elephant was 
drowned. Others fay, that Hannibal ordered them all to 
be drawn together on the bank of the river, when one of 
the guides, by his direction, having irritated the fierceftof 
them, leaped into the river, and fwam to the oppofite fide, 
being hotly purfued by the enraged beaft, that immediately 

rufhed 

(E) The Volcae, or Volcae Aricomici, according to Strabo, 
were a nation, that inhabited the country contiguous to one fide 
of the Rhodanus or the Rhone ; but had nothing to do on the o- 
ther, as Livy here a(Terts. Nemaufus, the Nifmes of the mo- 
derns, was their capital. Mela, Pliny and Ptolemy, take parti- 
cular notice of them (5). 



(5) Strab, 1. iii. p. 1229. Mel Plin. &Ptol.inGal. 
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rufliedinto the (F) water after him with the utmoft fury ; 
upon which all the reft followed. Hannibal fpent five days 
in pacing the river, though vaft numbers of the Gauls, by 
their afliftance, facilitated the execution of the plan he had 

formed. 

(F) But this, with Livy, we cannot help thinking improbable ; 
efpecially fince it is remarked by Polybius, that elephants 
were exceedingly afraid of the water ; infomuch that though they 
Were taught an exact obedience to their guides, yet th«fe could 
never prevail upon them to go into the water without the utmoft 
difficulty. That excellent author adds, that, on the prefent oc- 
cafion, thefe beafts were at firft fo terrified, that they ran from 
one fide of the float to the other; but feeing themfelves furround- 
ed with water, the fear of that element kept them in order. 
However, fome of them, he tells us, were fo extremely feared, 
that, being in the middle of the ftream, they leaped into it, tho' 
breathing freely, and difcharging their ftomachs of the water 
taken in, by the afMance of their trunks, which they helcl above 
water, they were thereby preferved. 

Though, according to Polybius here, the elephant is afraid of 
pafling deep and rapid waters, yet, if ./Elian may be credited, 
that animal takes delight in the marfhes, being, for the moftpart, 
in moift places. The Indians therefore, employed in taking 
their whelps, (for vaft numbers of thefe they train up for ufe) ge- 
nerally go to fuch places, where theyfeldom fail of finding them. 
In fummer-time the elephant covers Jiimfelf wjth mud, to avoid 
the heat, receiving more refrefhment from hence, than from be- 
ing in the made (5). 

In confirmation of what Polybius afferts, it may be obferved, 
that, according to naturalifts, the elephant is a vaft animal, of a 
make entirely unfit for fwimming. fte drinks much, Ariftotle af- 
furing us, that there have been fome elephants, that have been 
ieea to drink fourteen amphoras of the Macedonian meafure, 
that is, if we will believe Budaeus, about one eighth part of a 
Paris hogftiead. It is remarkable, that this animal always difturbs 
the water before he drinks, as if this was a way to make it more 
nouriftiing, or to add a certain tafte to it, and take away thefweet- 
nefs of it, which is not fufficiently pungent to his tongue. iElian 
intimates, that the fight of the fea terrifies the elephant ; and that, 
in order to get him on fhip-board, recourfe is fometimes had to fuch 
an artifice as that here mentioned ; which notion he undoubtedly 
received from the very paffage of Polybius we are now upon (6). 
The wild elephant chiefly feeds upon rufhes, ivy, the tender 

tops 

(5) Polyb. in loc. citat. JE\m. de animal. 1. iv. c. 24. & I. 
xiii. c. 8. & 1. ix. c 56. (6) jElian. I x t Plin. 1. viiL 

Ariftot. hill, animal, c. 9. 
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formed. The elephants were not wafted over, till the day 
after the defeat of the Gauls, who attempted to difpute his 
paffage. The particulars here laid down, added to thofe 
already related in a former part of our hiftory, make up a 
full and ample defcfiption of this remarkable achieve- 
ment 5 . 

Whilst 

s Polyb. 1. iii. c. 46, 47. Liv. 1. xxi. c. 31, 32... Univerf. hill 
vol. xii. p. 186, 187. Zonar. 1. viii. c. 23. p. 409, 410. 

tops of palms, the young moots of other trees, plants, &c. We 
are told, that when wild elephants find themfelves neceflitated to 
pafs a river, that is not extremely deep, the younger fwim over 
firft, after which the others ford it, the females carrying their 
young on their trunks. Thefe animals herd together in great 
numbers in India, and are hunted by the Indians, partly on ac- 
count of the ivory they produce, and partly for other reafons. 
"We find a full and particular defcription of the Indian manner of 
hunting them in Agatharchides Cnidius, and ^Blian (7). 

Of all quadrupeds the elephant is the largeft ; the male is much 
higher and flronger than the female, being fometimes in India 
nine cubits high, and capable of carrying a tower on his back, 
with thirty two warriors in it. Wich one ftroke of his trunk he 
kills a camel or an horfe, and has been known to draw two call 
cannons fattened together with cables, and weighing each three 
thousand pounds, five hundred paces, with his teeth. The Indian 
elephants are either black or of a moufe. colour ; but fome white 
ones are found in Ethiopia According to Ptolemy, all the Ethi- 
opian elephants were formerly of that colour. Some few were 
likewife produced in India, and looked upon as great curiofities 
by the princes of that country. It is remarkable, that this animal 
has a particular averfion to a fow. The grunting of that creature, 
as well as the fqueaking of a young pig, (hikes him with terror. A 
ram likewife he has an antipathy to. But his two worft enemies are 
the dragon and the rhinoceros; the latter frequently worftinghim 
in combat, and the former as often deitroying him by fucking all 
the blood out of his veins. iElian tells us, that thefe dragons 
ftrangle the elephant firft. However, the blood, that they im- 
bibe, kills them. Some authors affirm, that the female elephant 
goes two years withheryoung ; and that the elephant is reckoned in 
his prime at fixty years of age. Some elephants have been known 
to live above two hnndred, three hundred and fifty, and even 
four hundred years ; for which reafon that animal was a fymbol 

of 

(7) £lian. 1. vii. c. 6. Scl x. c. 17. & 1. vii. c. 15. Aga- 
tharchides Cnidius apud Phot, ir- bibliotji. p. 1354, 
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Whilst the elephants were eroding; over, Hannibal Hannibal 

„ . , ,vt -j- 1 r • ii- continues 

detached five hundred Numidian horfe to get intelligence^ marc h. 
of the enemy, who, he was informed, approached the 
banks of the Rhone with a powerful army, in order to give 
him battle. Thefe, falling in with a party of three hundred 
Roman and Gallic horfe, fent out by Scipio upon the fame 
defign, a rencounter immediately enfued, which, after a 
brifk difpute, ended in favour of the Romans, though the 
lofs was pretty equal on both fides. As Hannibal had drawn 
up his troops in order of battle, and the Roman detachment 
purfued his cavalry to the camp, Scipio was foon acquainted 
with the difpofition of the Carthaginian army ; which en- 
couraged 

of eternity amongft the antients, and, as fuch, may be feen on the 
reverfes of feveral antique coins (8). 

Though the elephant is naturally a quiet and inoffenfive ani- 
mal, yet he is terrible when provoked : nothing can ftand before 
him ; he overfets trees, houfes and walls ; he tramples under foot 
every thing that comes in his way ; he overthrows whole fqua- 
drons. His arms are his trunk, and his teeth his horns, for fo 
fome of the antients call them. His trunk is a long, hollow car- 
tilage, like a large trumpet, hanging between his teeth, and fre- 
quently ferves him for hands. His teeth are the ivory fo well 
known to us, being of the nature of horn, and may be foftened. 
There have been elephants teeth feen as large as a man's thigh, 
and a fathom in length. When they quarrel amongft themfelves, 
they ftrike one another with their teeth, as bulls do with their 
horns. However, the elephant never ufes his ftrength, but when 
compelled to it. He creates no terror in other creatures. If he 
is obliged to pafs through a herd of other beafts, he puts them « 
gently out of his way with his trunk, to make way for him. He 
feeds in the fields and meadows ; and the weakeft and tameft ani- 
mals, with impunity, play before him. If iElian may be cre- 
dited, the elephant is quite ravimed and tranfported at the fight 
of a beautiful woman. He takes great delight like wife, accord- 

ing 

(8) Ariftot hift. animal. 1. ix. c. 46. Plin. nat. hift. I. viii. c. 
1. Au&or incert. apud Pithaeum. Lotichius ad Petron. Arb. Ptol, 
in Afric. c. 9. JEXian. de animal. I. i. c. 38. 8c alib. palf. Polysen. 
in first. 1. iv. c. 6, ex. 3. Plin. ubi fup. & c. 11. Diod. Sic. 1 iii. 
Agatharchides Cnidius ubi fup. p. 1362. Solin. c. 30. Philoftrat. 
apud Phot, in biblioth. p. 1019. & in vit. Apollon. 1. xi. c. 6. 
Spanhem. de uf. & prasft. num. ant. diff. iv. p. 169 170. Conr. 
Gefn. de elephant. & Gilb. Cuper. de elephant, in num. invent, 
exercitat. in nov. thefaur. Rom. ant. congeft. ab Alb. Hen. de 
Sailengre, torn. i ; i. edit. Hagse Com. 1719. 
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couraged him to move with allpofllble expedition towards 
Hannibal, in order to attack him. That general was, for 
fome time, in fufpenfe, whether he (hould engage the Ro- 
mans, 

ing to the fame author, in beautiful flowers, particularly thofe 
that emit fragrant odours, which are exceeding grateful to him 

(9). . f . 

Of all animals the elephant comes neareft to man in fagaci- 
ty. docility, addrefs, clemency* prudence* equity, and, accord- 
ing to fame authors, even religion. His modefty, fidelity, chafti- 
ty, &c. are likewife greatly celebrated by the antients. He 
underftands the language of his guide, and of the country where 
he is produced. Pliny mentions one that underftood Greek, and 
could write that language. JEYian tells us he faw another that 
wrote Latin, and, whilft writing, behaved with great attention. 
In Hadrian's time, Arrian faw an elephant playing on a cymbal, 
and others dancing about him. That they worftiipthe fun, moon 
and ftars, and even are not void of fome fenfe of moral duties, is 
attefted by feveral good authors. In ihort, fo many things of j 
this kind are related of them, as would feem fabulous, were they ! 
not delivered by grave writers. The antients gave them both 
names and furnames. The names were generally fuch as great 
warriors had gone by, viz. Patroclus* Ajax, &c. They frequent- 
ly bore a fmgular afFettion to their guides, of which we( arc 
fupplied with fome furprifmg inftances by antiquity ( 10). 

The natural parts of the elephant are under his belly* like I 
thofe of a horfe ; but his tefticles lie concealed in his loins. The 
female elephant receives the male lying on her back, contrary to 
the nature of other beafts; and he never courts her as long as | 
any one appears in fight. When he is heated with luft, he beats 
down trees, walls, and every thing that approaches him, butting 
with his forehead like a ram. We are told he copulates but once 
in his whole life, and that about the twentieth year of his age. 
Others fay, that the male is capable of propagating his fpecies at 
ten years old, and the female at five ; and that the male covers 
the female once every three years. The females bring forth only 
one at a time, which immediately fucks the dam with its mouth, 
and not the trunk. The elephant fleeps in an ereft pofture j and, 
when he is tired, leans againit a tree, which being cut in two, he 
falls to the ground, and cannot rife, and by this means is fome- 

time« 

J9) Ariftot. JElizn. Plb. ubi fup. & alib. (10) Pjin- 1- 

viii. c. i, 3, 4, 5, &c. iElian. de anim. 1. vii. C. 44. & I. iv. c - 
10. Plat, de folert. anim. Apollon. apud Philoftr. 1. i- c. 7. V' i0 - 
Caff. I. xxxix. Arrian. in Ind. Conr. Gefn. ubi fup. Pierius in 
hieroglyph. 1. ii c. 18. & Hier. Ofor. 1, ix. de geft, Eman, rc # 
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mans, or continue his march for Italy ; but was foon deter- 
mined to the latter, by the arrival of Magilus, a prince of 
the Boii, who brought rich prefents with him, and offered 
to conduct the Carthaginians over the Alps. In confe- 

quence 

times taken by the Indians and Ethiopians. Wild elephants are 
likewife caught fometimes by the help of a female elephant, 
which is ready for the male, and put into fome narrow place 
between barricades, where the elephant engages himfelf, and is 
taken. They are alfo taken in deep ditches, dug particularly for that 
purpofe, and covered with a little earth fcattered over hurdles, 
which clofe the open part of them. A nation inhabiting that 
part of Ethiopia to the weft of the Nile, and not far from the 
line, ufed formerly to eat great numbers of thofe they took ; 
for which reafon they were called Elephantophagi by Agatharchi- 
des Cnidius, and others. To what has been before mentioned, 
with regard to the elephants food, we may add, that fome of them 
could eat at once nine Macedonian medimni of barley, befides a 
great quantity of leaves and young branches of trees. They feed 
likewife upon legumes, hay, herbs, &c. as the tameft animals 
They drink a vaft quantity of liquor at once, as has been obferved ; 
but, to make amends for this, they can go eight days, without 
taking any liquid whatfoever. Though the wild elephants drank 
only water, thofe that were trained up for war had either wine 
mixed with their water, or a liquor compofed of water, rice, 
fugar, Sec. which infufed new life and vigour into them, and 
made them exert themfelves in fuch a manner, that nothing could 
ftand before them. We read in the Maccabees, that the elephants 
of Antiochus Eupator's army had the blood of grapes and mul- 
berries (hewn them, that thereby they might be animated to the 
combat, to accuftom them, as is were, to the fight of blood; as 
likewife that it was ufual to intoxicate them, by giving them 
wine mixed with incenfe, or with parcels of incenfe; which par- 
cels were dipped in the wine, in order to make the fumes of it the 
ftronger, and confequently more proper to intoxicate the elephants, 
;£lian fays, that the only parts of the elephant ufed for food by 
the Elephantophagi, were his probofcis, his lips, and the mar- 
row of his horns. The fame author affirms the fat of the ele- 
phant to be a prefervative againft all venomous animals, which 
will not approach any thing anointed with it. We read in Phi- 
lcftratus of bulls and oxen, refembling the elephant in fize, fkin 
and colour, common in Ethiopia (11). 

Hiftory 

(11) Ariftot. Plin. ^lian. Agatharchid. Cnid. Philoft. ubifup. 
1 Maccab. c. vi. ver. 34. & 3 Maccah. c. 5. Auft. chron. Alex- 
an d. p. 412. edit. Rader. Jofeph. cont. Apion. 1, ii. Diod. Sic. 

iii. Philoilrat. ubi fup. 1. iii. c, 11, 
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quence of the refolution he had taken, the next day he de- 
camped, commanding his horfe to move towards the fea- 
coaft, in order to prevent any fudden irruption from thence j 
the foot followed at fome diftance, whilft he himfelf waited 
for the coming up of the elephants, and the guides that con- 
dueled them. That his troops might bear the fatigues of fo 
long and painful a march with the greater alacrity, Hanni- 
bal, the day before he began it, in the prefence of them 
all, gave an audience to Magilus, who affured him by an 
interpreter, that his fubje&s ardently defired to fee him ; 
that both they, and the neighbouring Gauls, were ready 
to join him upon his firft arrival amongft them ; that he 
himfelf would take care to conduct his army through places 
where they mould meet with a plentiful fupply of provifi- 
ons ; and that he would foon bring them fafe to Italy, which 
was one of the fined countries in the world. And then, 
after the prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a fpeech to 
them, magnified extremely this deputation from the Boii ; 

extolled, 

Hiftory affords us {urprifing inftances of the dexterity of ,the 
elephant: in the public theatres at Rome, elephants danced upon 
ropes. They fat down in a formal manner to a feart, helping 
themfelves, in a decent manner, to what they wanted, with their 
trunks. Forty of them carried lamps or torches before Julius 
Caefar to the capitol, and from thence home, a reprefentation of 
which we have upon an antient coin taken notice of by Span- 
heim. Some authors tell us, that, notwithstanding the antipathy 
betwixt fwine and the elephant, pork cures that animal of ulcers, 
and other diforders ; and that the tiger, a potent enemy, is fre- 
quently too hard for him. Thus we have enumerated the princi- 
pal qualities and properties of the elephant ; which is fufficient to 
give our readers a general idea of that creature, and confequently 
aniwers our purpoie j tho' we might fill a volume by repeating 
what has been laid down by various authors on this fubject. We 
mall conclude the whok by obferrag, that an elephant is called 
fyll in the Iflandic tongue, and phill in the Turkilh ; and that 
Reland feems to 4erive the word baro or barro above-mentioned 
from the Perfic barou, which fignifies a cattle, tower, buhvork, 
&c. (12). 

(12) Plin, 1. viii. c. 4. Senec. epiit. Ixxxv. Sueton. in Ner, 
c. 11. & in Galb. c. 6. Dio. Caff. 1. Ivi. p. 697. ./Elian. 1. ii> 
c. 11. Vide&Ezech. Spanheim. ubi fup. Arrian hilt. Ind. p. 
328. ./Elian. 1. xv c. 7. Reland. in diftbrt. mifcel. p. 3. Nicol. 
Smith initinerar. Conftantinopol. torn. xxii. collect, Petr, Van- 
der Aa, 
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(extolled, with juft praifes, the bravery which his forces had 
hitherto (hewn ; and exhorted them to fuftain, to the laft, 
their reputation and glory. The foldiers, greatly animated 
hereby, protefted they were ready to execute all his mea- 
fures. Nothing could have happened more favourable to 
Hannibal's affairs, than the arrival of Magilus, fince there 
was no room to doubt the lincerity of his intentions, the 
Boii bearing an implacable hatred to the Romans, and ha- 
ving even come to an open rupture with thfem, upon the 
Hrft news, that Italy was threatened with an invafion from 
the Carthaginians l . 

For four days Hannibal continued his march, c r offi n g ^ 
through the midftofGaul, and moving northwards, withbf the Alps, 
his horfe and elephants ported in the rear ; not becaufe this 
was the fhorteft way to the Alps, but becaufe it kepthim ata 
confiderable diftance from the tea, and confequently enabled 
him to avoid Scipio, with whom he chofe to decline an 
engagement, in purfuance of the advice given him by Ma- 
gilus, that he might march his army, without any diminu- 
tion, into Italy. Advancing towards the country of the Al- 
lobroges, he found two brothers difputing about the fo- 
vereigntyof a territory, where he encamped. Brancus, 
the elder brother, was driven from his throne by the young- 
er part of his fubjecls, who efpoufed his younger brother's 
intcreft. Hannibal, being made arbiter of thisdifpute, re- 
inflated Brancns in the poUelTion of his dominions ; who 
thereupon, out of a fenfe of gratitude, fupplied his troops 
with every thing they wanted, particularly arms, of which 
they flood in great need, their old ones being, in a manner, 
worn out by long fervicc ; which was, as Polyblus ob- 
ferves, the fame thing as furnifhina; him with a proper num- 
ber of lecruits. He likewife efcorted him through the 
countries of the Tricaflini, Voconrii, and Tricorii, as for 
as the river Drwentia, now the Durance ; from whence he 
reached the foot of the Alps without oppofition u . 

As , in a former part or this work, we have given a 
lar^e account of" Hannibal's paflin^ t] ie A'ps we (hall have 
ny occafinn to cr^pnrintc upon that head here. Nothing 
further is rcquiiite to be done, than to infert all the moft 

material 

. t Myh. ]. iii. Liv. I. xxl u J,iv. & Pobb, ubi frrr*. 

<'onar. ubi fup.ra. 
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material circumftances and occurrences, relative to fo fa- 
mous a tranfaclion, that have been h'therto omitted. This 
we (hall do from thofe writers, whole .:ut:r.:iry is the moft 
efteemed, and who have been the molt c.*:i;ci. : !ar in their 
defcriptions of it ; which, we hope, will not oe unaccept- 
able to our readers w . 
the fumm- t0 Notwithstanding moft, if not all, of the barba- 
of thofe rous nations, through whom Hannibal was to pafs, had a 
mountains, mortal averfion to the Romans, yet, as they were incapa- 
ble of friendfhip orfidclitv, he frequently found both him* 
felf and his army in the moft imminent danger of being cut 
off, and particularly at his beginning to afcend the Alps, 
foon after his efcorte had left him. Being however inform- 
ed, that the enemy only kept guard in the day-time, he 
found means to encamp not far from them ; and, about 
the firft watch of the night, ordering a great number of 
fires to be made in his camp, as though all his troops re- 
mained there, he moved, at the head of a choice detach- 
ment, to fome panes in the neighbourhood, which the 
enemy had abandoned, their main body always retiring af 
night to a town at fome diftance. Thefe he immediately 
feized upon, and foon after gave them a defeat, killing vail 
numbers of them upon the fpot ; upon which, advancing 
to the town, he found it deferted by the inhabitants. Here 
he met with plenty of cattle, and other provifions, with 
which, for three days together, he refrefhed his forces, 
Continuing his march to the fummit of the Alps, he en- 
countered with many other difficulties. The fight of thefe 
mountains, which feemed to touch the fkies, that were all 
covered with fnow, and where nothing appeared to the eye 
but a few tottering cottages, fcattered here and there on the 
{harp tops of inacceffible rocks \ nothing but meagre flocks 
almoft periftied with cold, and hairy men of a favage and 
fiery afpecl ; this difmal fpefhele, we fay, renewed the 
terror, which the diftant profpe£r. of this ridge of mountains 
had raifed, and ftruck a prodigious damp on the hearts of 
the foldiery. Befides which, the whole army was brought 
upon the verge of deftrucYion by the perfidy of a Gallic 
nation, who, under the fpecious appearance of friends, 
^erfuaded Hannibal to commit himfelf to their conducl, 
promifing to (hew him the beft and moft expeditious way 
to the fummit of the Alps. But thefe faithlefs guides 

having 
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having led him into a (teep pafs, out of which they thought 
iit would be impoffible for hjm to make his efcape, facing 
about on a fudden, charged him with great fury, being fup- 
ported by vaft numbers of their countrymen, who, till that 
time, had kept themfelves concealed, but now rufhed out 
from an eminence, that commanded this pafs, where they 
had placed an ambufcade. However, Hannibal, by the 
wife diipoiltion of his forces, as well as the affiftance of his 
elephants, and bravery of his infantry, Who greatly diftin- 
guiftied themfelves on this occafion, atlaft difperfed them ; 
and, having furmounted all other difficulties, the ninth 
day from his beginning the afcertt, arrived at the top of the 
mountains. It muft be obferved, that Hannibal was, in a 
great meafure, obliged to the elephants for his efcaping all 
the difafters the enemy threatened him with, fince where- 
ever thefe huge animals appeared, the Gauls were ftruck 
with fuch terror, that they immediately took to their heels; 
by which means the Carthaginian general gained the fum- 
mit of the Alps with the lefs moleftation*. 

Here Hannibal halted for two days, to refrefh his wea- Animates 
ried troops, which were, greatly diflieartened by the fnow hls ^P'* 
that had lately fallen. In order to animate them to make 
another effort with alacrity, from one of the higheft hills 
he gave them a profpeft of the fruitful plains watered by 
the Po, the day before he decamped. He likewife pointed 
towards the place where Rome ftood, which, he allured 
them, a battle or two would make them matters of, and 
confequently put a glorious period to all their toils. This 
infpired them with fuch vigour, that they feemed to have 
forgot all the fatigues they had undergone; and to think of 
nothing but taking pofleffion of that haughty city, whoffe 
conduct towards their (late had been nothing but one con- 
tinued feries of infults fince the conclufton of the Sicilian 
war v. 

They therefore purfued their march j but the difficulty Defcenistbe 
and danger encreafed, in proportion as they approached Al P s - 
nearer the end of the defecnt. We are. told j that, about 
this time, Hannibal meditated a return home ; but, from 
"die main conduct and genius of that general, this feems 
Highly improbable. To omit many particulars, they came 
Z 2 at 

x Liv. & Polyb. ubi fup. Aurel. Vi&. in Hannib. Zciw, 
^p. « t j v sc Polyb. ubi fup. 
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at Iaft to a path naturally very fteep and craggy, which 
being made more fo by the iate falling in of the earth, ter- 
minated in a frightful precipice above a thoufand foot deep, 
In fine, Hannibal found it would be impoflible for htm to 
accomplifli his defign, without cutting a way into the rock 
itfclf, through which his men, horfes, and elephants, might 
pafs ; which, with immenfe labour, he effected. Ap- 
proaching therefore gradually the Infubrian foot of the 
Alps, he detached fome parties of his horfe to forage, there 
appearing now fome fpots of pafture, where the ground 
was not covered with fnow. Livy informs us, that, in 
order to open and enlarge the path above-mentioned, all the 
trees thereabouts were cut down, and piled round the rock, 
after which fire was fet to them. The wind, by good for- 
tune, blowing hard, a fierce flame foon broke out fo that 
the rock glowed like the very coals with which it was fur- 
rounded. Then Hannibal, according to the fame author, 
can fed a great quantity of vinegar to be poured on the rockj 
which piercing into the veins of it, that were now cracked 
by the imenfe heat of the fire, calcined and foftened it. 
In this manner, taking a large compafs about, in order 
that the defcent might be eafier, he cut a way along the 
rock, which opened a free pafiage to the forces, baggage, 
and elephants, as above obferved. As Polybius has paffed 
over in filencc the ufe Hannibal- made of vinegar on this 
occafion, many reject that incident as fictitious. How- 
ever, Pliny mentions one extraordinary quality of vinegar, 
viz. its being able to break rocks and ftones, after fire had 
been applied to them, and found ineffectual. And that the 
walls, or at leaft a ftrong tower, of the city Eleuthera in 
Crete, after a continued operation for feveral nights, were 
thrown down by the force of vinegar, is afTerted by Dio, 
Appian likewife, and Ammianus Marcellinus, atteft the 
fa£l we have, from Livy, here taken notice of. But, ad- 
mitting this acid to be endued with fuch a quality, it feems 
difficult to conceive how Hannibal could procure a quantity 
of it fufficient for his purpofe in fo mountainous and barren 
a country 2 . 

Heatrves Three days afcer this, Hannibal gained the fruitful 
:.i iniuui.a. pr a i ns 0 f Jnfubna, where, taking a review of his army, hi 

found 

* Liv. ubi fup. Plin. nat. hill. 1. xxiii. c. t. fub Kn. Ammian 
Marceilin. i. xv. p. 427. edit. Gencv. Dio Calf. I. xxxvi, fu 
«tit, Juv, fat. 10. Com. Nep, ubi fap. 
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found, that, in five months and a half's march, (for fo 
long was it fince he had fet out from New Carthage) he 
had loft, by ficknefs, defertion, fatigue, and various en- 
gagements, thirty thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe ; 
fo that it amounted at prefent to no (G) more than twen- 
ty-fix thoufand effective men. Of the foldiers miffing, 
above twenty thoufand had periftied fince his departure from 
the Rhodanus. And here, that we may have a clearer idea 
of Hannibal's march, it will be proper to give the names 
and diftances of fome of the principal places, through 
which that general pafled in his way to Italy ; which we 
fliall beg leave to tranferibe from Polybius. From New 
Carthage to the Iberus were computed two thoufand fix 
hundred ftadia ; from the Iberus to Emporium, a fmall ma- 
ritime town, which feparated Spain from the Gauls, ac- 
cording to Strabo, fixteen hundred ftadia ; from Emporium 
to the banks cf the Rhodanus, fixteen hundred ftadia ; 
from the Rhodanus to the Alps, fourteen hundred ftadia ; 
from the Alps to the plains of Infubria, twelve hundred 
ftadia. In all eight thoufand four hundred ftadia, making 
much about a thoufand Englifti miles \ 

Upon Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he, for fome time, Takes Tau,- 
encamped at the foot of the mountains, in order to give rinum « 
his troops fome reft, they having fuffered extremely in their 
paffage over the Alps, He firft took care to refrelh them, 
Z 3 and 

a Polyb. ubi fup. p. 159. Strab. !. ii, 

(G) We have followed Polybius in this particular, fince he tells 
us, he extracted this account from the column at Lacinium, 
which fpecified the number of forces here mentioned. It is highly 
probable, as Livy followed Polybius in moft points, that this co- 
lumn is the altar, that author tells us, Hannibal eretted in the 
temple of Juno Lacinia, whereon he engraved the general account 
of his great atchievements in Greek and Punic letters. We do 
not learn from this teftimony of Livy, in what language thefe me- 
moirs were written ; but as either the Greek or Punic, or rather 
both, bids the faireft for it, Livy's authority confirms what we 
have lately fuggefted on that head. Polybius, it is certain, has 
been entirely filent as to this particular; and therefore Livy's au- 
thority is not decifive. However, with what we have lately ad- 
vanced, it is nearly, if not abfolutely, fo (13). 



(13) Polyb. inloc. citat. Liv. 1. xxviii. fub fin. Uniyerf. hift. 
vol xvii. p. 341. not. (D). 
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and afterwards to recruit his cavalry, that he might be ready 
to enter upon action. He then folicited the Taurini, who 
were at war with the Infubres, to enter into an alliance with 
him. Upon their refufal to conclude a treaty with him, he 
entered their territories in an hoftile manner ; and fitting 
down before Taurinum, their capital city, after a fiege of 
three days, took it by ftorm, putting all, that made any 
refinance, to the fword. This {truck all the neighbouring 
Gauls with fuch terror, that coming in to him as one man, 
they furrendered at difcretion. By this firft inftance of fuc- 
cefs, he had not only his army plentifully fupplied with all 
kinds of provifions, but iikewife ftrongly reinforced by great 
numbers of thefe Gauls, who took on in the Carthaginian 
fervice. The reft of the Gauls would, in all probability, 
have done the fame thing, had they not been awed by the 
terror of the Roman arms, which were now approaching. 
Hannibal therefore thought his wifeft courfe would be to. 
march up directly into their country without lofs of time, 
and make fome important attempt ; fuch as might encou- 
rage thofe, who fhewed a difpofition to join htm, to put 
themfelves under his protection b . 
And advan- I N the mean time, Hannibal received intelligence, that 
theR^ 8 Scipio had patted the Po with his legions, and was advan- 
mam. cing, with all poflible celerity, to give him battle. This, 
at firft, he could fcarccly believe, thinking it impoffiblei 
that he mould return from Gaul to Italy, crofs Etruria, 
pafs the Po, and be ready to receive hhn, in fo ftiorU 
time. What gave him this notion, was an information 
from thofe he could confide in, that the pafTage from Maf- 
filia, now Marfeilles, to Etruria, by fea, was extremely 
difficult and tedious ; and the way to the laft place from the 
Alps, by land, almoft impracticable. Scipio, on his fide, 
was as much furprifed at Hannibal's expeditious march, and 
rapid progrefs. The news of his arrival in Italy, and the 
conquefts he had already made there, fo alarmed the people 
at Rome, that they difpatched an exprefs to Sempronius at 
Lilybaeum, to repair, with the utmoft expedition, to the 
relief of his diftreiTed country. Having received an ac- 
count of the pofture of affairs, he embarqued immediately 
for Rome with the naval forces, leaving orders with the re- 
spective tribunes to draw together what troops they couW 
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out of their feveral garrifons, fixing a day for them to ren- 
dezvous at Ariminum, now Rimini, a town fituated near 
the coaft of the Adriatic, on the edge of the plains watered 
by the Po on the fouth. Hannibal, befides the method 
made ufe of to animate his foldiers formerly mentioned, in 
a fet fpeech, put them in mind of their glorious atchieve- 
ments, and of the great difficulties they had furmounted. 
He told them, the Romans had never yet engaged men ac- 
ted by defpair, nor fuch warriors as themfelves, who had 
marched from the pillars of Hercules, through the fierceft 
nations, into the very heart of Italy, His own fuperiority 
to Scipio in military experience and exploits, he insinuated, 
they were not ftrangers to. They could not but be fenfi- 
ble, he went on, that he was almoft born, at leaft educa- 
ted, in his father Hamilcar's tent; that he was the conque- 
ror of Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants of the Alps, and, 
what is ftill more, of the Alps themfelves ; that, by a little 
bravery, they would make themfelves matters of Rome, 
and confequently of all the Roman acquifitions in Sicily, 
of which that ambitious republic had deprived their an* 
ceftors. Laftly, he roufed their indignation againft the in- 
folence of the Romans, who had the affurance to demand, 
that both he, and the other officers employed in the reduc- 
tion of Saguntum, mould be delivered into their hands, in 
order to be put to the moft exquifite torture ; endeavouring 
to infpire them with a juft abhorrence and deteftation of 
fuch a proud and imperious people, who imagined, that all 
things ought to obey them, and that they had a right to 
give laws to the whole world c . 

In the mean time, Scipio, advancing to the Ticinus, He defeats 
threw a bridge over that river, and immediately erected a the Romans 
fort to defend it againft all attempts of the enemy. It i s nearthe Ti- 
not improbable, that he called it Ticinum, after the name cmus> 
of the river, and that this was the original of the city of 
Pavia, which, in the moft antient authors, is called Ti- 
cinum. Whilft the Romans were employed in railing this 
fort, Hannibal detached Maherbal, with a body of five 
hundred Numidian horfe, to lay wafte the territories of thole 
nations, that were in alliance with Rome ; but gave him, 
urders to fpare the Gauls, and excite the various princes of 
that people, if poffiblc, to a revolt. The Roman army, 
Z 4 having 
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having pafTed the Ticinus, advanced to a village of Infu- 
bria, "five miles from the fort they had built, and there en- 
camped upon fome heights, in light of the Carthaginians, 
Hannibal, upon this motion* called in the Numidian de- 
tachment under Maherbal, and made the proper difpofiti- 
ons to attack the enemy. Before the fignal was given, he 
thought it requihte to animate his troops with frefh promifesj 
which having done, cleaving with a ftone the fkull of the 
Iamb he was facrificing, he prayed to Jupiter to dafh to 
pieces his head in like manner, in cafe he did not give 
his foldiers the rewards he had promifed them. This ren- 
dered his troops impatient to come to blows with the ene- 
my, efpecially as two ill omens had juft filled their army 
with terror and confirmation. In the rirft place, a wolf ha(j 
flolen into the Roman camp, and cruelly mangled fome of 
the foldiers, without receiving the leaft harm from thofc 
who endeavoured to kill it ; and fecondly, a fwarm of bees 
had pitched upon a tree near the praetorium, or general's 
tent. However, Scipio moved at the head of his forces in- 
to the plain, where Hannibal had drawn up his troops in 
order of battle ; and, advancing with his dartmen and ca- 
valry to take a view of the number and pofture of the 
enemy, fell in with the whole body of the Carthaginian 
horfe, commanded by Hannibal himfclf; upon which the 
fight immediately began. As we have already given a ful| 
account of this battle, it will be unneccKIary to be prolix 
here in our defcription of ir. We fhall therefore only ob- 
ferve, that Hannibal ported in the centre of his cavalry the 
troopers who rode with bridles, and the Numidian horfe 
on the wings, in order to furround the enemy ; that the 
action was very hot and bloody, victory continuing, for a 
long time, in fufpcnfe ; that many troopers on both fides, 
in the heat of the action, difmounted, and fought on foot; 
but that at laft the Numidians charged the Romans in flank 
with fuch fury, that they broke them, put their centre in- 
to diforder, and wounded the conful himfelf ; which obli- 
ged the Romans, after having loft the greatcft part of their 
army, to betake themfelves to a precipitate flight. The im- 
mediate confequence of which victory was, that Scipio re- 
paired the Ticinus in great confufion, broke down the bridge 
he had lately thrown crofs that river, and left fix hundred 
men in the fort to the mercy of the enemy, who furren- 
dcred at difcretion to Hannibal upon his approach. & IS . 
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agreed that Hannibal owed this firft victory to his fupe- 
riority in cavalry, and the difpofition of the ground where 
the engagement happened, no place being more proper for 
fuch troops to act in, than thofe large open plains lying be- 
tween the Po and the Alps d . 

Hannibal, having thus driven the enemy out of the Ana puffoes 
field, purfucd them as far as the bridge above-mentioned j th«m as far 
but finding it broke down, he marched up the river for J? the Tre- 
two days, till he came to the banfcs of the Po. Here he ia ' 
difpatched Mago, with the light Spanifh horfe, to move 
after the Romans ; who, having rallied their mattered for- 
ces, and repafled the Po, were encamped at Placentia. 
Afdrubal immediately crofled that river on a bridge of boats, 
and was followed by Hannibal with the grofs of the army, 
after he had given an audience to the deputies that came 
to him from feveral Gallic nations. Thefe nations, imme- 
diately upon Scipio's defeat, entering into an alliance with 
Hannibal, not only reinforced the Carthaginians by inlifting 
in their army, but fupplied them plentifully with all forts of 
neceflaries. Having given a moft kind reception to the 
deputies above-mentioned, and concluded a treaty with them, 
he purfued his march with great expedition, foon joining 
Mago, who had advanced a days march beyond the Po, 
towards Placentia, where he halted, till Hannibal came up. 
Upon the junction of their forces, the two Carthaginian 
generals advanced to Placentia, and offered the Romans 
battle. But they judging it proper to decline accepting the 
challenge, the Carthaginians encamped ten miles from them, 
where a body of Gallic deferters from the conful's army 
came over to them, after they had cut to pieces a good 
number of the Romans. As the Boii likewife, about the 
fame time, were guilty of an action equally black and per- 
fidious, Scipio feared a general infurrection of the Gauls ; 
and therefore removing from the neighbourhood of their 
country, he paffed the Trebia, a fmall river which falls in- 
to the Po, taking poft on an eminence near that river, on 
the frontiers of his allies. Here he encamped, being deter- 
mined to remain in a ftate of inaction, till the arrival of 
his collegue Sempronius with the forces, from Sicily c . 

Han- 

f Idem ibid. Corn. Nep. Flor. Aurel. Via. Eutrop. Oro£ 
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Hannibal, being apprifed of the conful's departure 
jrom PJacentia, fent the Numidian horfe to harafs him in 
his march, himfelf moving, with the main body of the ar- 
my, to fupport them, in cafe of need. The Numidians, 
finding the Roman camp deferted, fet fire to it ; whicti 
gave the conful an opportunity of making his retreat with- 
out any lofs : whereas, had not the Numidians fpent their 
time in fo trifling an a&ion, they might have cut off a great 
part of the Roman army. However, they made fuch 
fpeed, that they arrived upon, the banks of the Trebia, be- 
fore the rear of the Romans had entirely parTed that river, 
and put to the fword, or made prifoners, all the ftrag- 
glcrs they found upon their arrival there. Soon after, 
Hannibal coming up, encamped in fight of the Roman ar- 
my, on the oppofite bank ; and having, by his fpies, foon 
learned the character of Sempronius, who had joined Scipio, 
and, during the diforder that general laboured under by rea- 
fon of his wound, had the fble command of the Roman for- 
ces, formed a fcheme to intrap him. In fine, Sempronius, 
being of a ram, though ambitious, difpofition, contrary 
to the fentiments of Scipio, was refolved, at all events, to 
venture an engagement with Hannibal. To this he was 
farther excited by the fcarcity of provifions prevailing in the 
Roman camp ; whilft the Carthaginians enjoyed the greater^ 
plenty and affluence, Hannibal having lately feized the prin- 
cipal Roman magazine at Claftidium, a city betrayed to 
him by Publius a Brundufian. As a body of Numidians, 
by Hannibal's orders, were ravaging the country of the 
Gauls in alliance with the Romans, he detached his ca- 
valry in queft of them, who, coming up with them, gain- 
ed an inconfiderable advantage over them which fo puffed 
up the conful, that, notwithstanding the rigour of thefea- 
fon, it being now about the winter folftice, he comman- 
ded his troops to be ready at an hour's warning to pafs the 
river, and attack the Carthaginian camp. Hannibal, in the 
mean time, pofted Mago, with a detachment of two thou- 
fand horfe and foot, in ambufcade, on the fteep banks of 
a rivulet running between the two camps ; and then de- 
tached a body of Numidian cavalry to pafs the Trebia, 
and iniult the enemy, with orders to repafs it upon the 
firft motion of their army, and, if pofTiblc, to draw the 
Romans after them. This ftratagem had the dcilred effect ; 
for Sempronius, ^not being able to bear feeing himfelf bra- 
ved in this manner, difpatched all his horfe, fupponed by 
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his dart-men, after the Numidians, himfelf following with 
the reft of the army. Upon this motion, a battle enfued, 
wherein, partly by the wife difpofition of the Carthaginian 
forces Hannibal had made, partly through the great impru- 
dence of Sempronius, and partly by the bravery of his 
troops (H), Hannibal entirely defeated the Romans, in the 
manner by us already related. Almoft the whole Roman 
army, except a body of ten thoufand men, who made their 
retreat to Placentia, were either flain, or taken prifoners. 
TJie Gauls, in the Carthaginian fervice, fuffered pretty much 
in the action ; but the Carthaginians fuftained no confide- 
rable lofs, except that of their horfes and elephants, all 
of which laft, but one, perifhed by the cold and in the bat- 
tie. The Roman army confifted of fixteen thoufand legio- 
naries, 

(H) We are told by the Roman authors, that the Carthaginians, 
at Hannibal's command, anointed their bodies with oil before the 
engagement began, making ufe of this expedient as a preferva- 
tive againft the cold, a vaft quantity of fnow having fallen the day 
before. In like manner Xenophon tells us, that Cyrus's troops 
anointed themfelves with oil before large fires, when fnow two 
cubits deep had fallen in Armenia. Frontinus infinuates, that, on 
fuch occafions, the antients fometimes ufed oil and wine mixed. 
It appears, from Virgil, Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, &c. that 
wreftlers encreafed their ftrength and vigour, by applying oil to 
their bodies in the manner above-mentioned. In allufion to which 
cuftom, the antient chriftian writers fometimes called the-Holy 
Spirit AAEinTHSj °r The Anointer ; becaufe he Supplies good 
ehriftians with an amp'e degree of courage and power in their fpi- 
ritual warfare. The pallors of the chriiiian church have likewife 
that name given them by fome of the Greek fathers, on account 
of the afliftance they afford the flocks committed to their care, in 
their ftruggle with their fpiricual enemies. That the antient Ro- 
mans, as well as the Carthaginians, ufed oil for the ends juft 
hinted at, is evident from many authors. Pliny relates, that 
when a perfon afked Auguftus in his extreme old age, how he 
came to preferve fuch vigour of body and mind fo long ? he an- 

fwered, Intus mulfo, foris oleo, i. e. By refrelhmg myfelf inward- 
ly with wine, and outwardly with oil (14).. 

(14) Liv. 1. xxi. c. 53, 54. Polyb.l. iii. c. 71. Flor. I. 2. c. 6. 
Frontin. 1. ii. c. 5. ex. 23. &1. i. c. 4. ex. 7. Xenoph. inexped- 
Cyr. minor. 1. iv. p. 224. Virg. Mn. v. ver. 135. Dion. Halj- 
car. dto. ecclefiaft. Nazianz. orat. xviii. de Cyprian, exul. Cic. 

Attic, ep. 6. Plut. in Alex. Senec, ep. So. PJm. I xxiii. 
c. 24. - 
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naries, twenty thoufand auxiliary forces, fome companies 
of the Coenomani, and four thoufand Roman horfe ; Han- 
nibal's of twenty thoufand Gallic, Spanifli and African in- 
fantry, eight thoufand Spanifli and Balearic (lingers, and 
ten thoufand Gallic and Numidian cavalry. The Cartha- 
ginians purfued the routed enemy, with great ardour, as 
far as the Trebia ; but did not think proper to pafs that 
river immediately, on account of the exceffive cold. The 
next night Scipio decamped, and retired ljkewife with great 
precipitation to Placentia f . 
Onecaufcof * T * s evident, that what principally contributed to the 
the defeat of defeat of the Roman army, was their inferiority in horfe; 
waT P h? s nlU3 ^ e Carthaginian cavalry amounted to ten thoufand, 
weaknefs in whereas that of the Romans did not exceed four thoufand ; 
horfe. and this body, fmall as it was, could not act with vigour, 
being foon thrown into confufion by the enemy's elephants. 
The horfes could neither bear the fight nor fmell of thofe 
monftrous animals, and therefore were, in the higheft de- 
gree, terrified upon their approach, Scipio undoubtedly 
had acquainted Sempronius with the danger he was in from 
the enemy's fuperiority in horfe, fmce he had loft the bat? 
tie of Ticinus Juft before by the weaknefs of his cavalry, 
and urged this among other topics, as a reafon for him to 
decline an engagement. But Sempronius, being infatuated 
by his raftinefs, as well as ambition^, was deaf to all falu- 
tary admonitions, and, in confequence of this infatuation, 
brought upon the Romans the fignal lofs and difgrace above- 
mentioned 

TheCartha- The Carthaginians, upon Fabius's declaration of war, 
ginian ope- propofed to act by fea as well as land, againft the Romans, 
.rations by anc j t j ie j r a jj; es . an( j therefore, befides all their military 
preparations above-mentioned, fitted out twenty galleys, 
with a thoufand foldiers on board, to ravage the coafts of 
Italy. Nine of thefe feized upon the iflands of Lipari, and 
eight upon the iftand of Vulcania, the other three not being 
able to approach the more, by reafon of the tide's being 
againft them. They likewife equipped a fleet of thirty-five 
quinquerem.es, wit^i a fufficient land-force on board, to po/Tefs 

themfelvcs 

f Polyb. ubi fupra, c. 72. Liv. 1. xxi. c. 5.5. Appian. dc bell. 
Hannib. Flor. 1. ii. c. 6. Frontin. ftraf 1. ii. c. 5. ex. 23. Eutrop. 
3. iii. c. 9. Orof 1. iv. c. 14. Zonar. 1. viii. c. 24 Corn. Nep- 
& Aurel. Vi&. ubi fup. Univerf. hift. vol. xii. p. 195, 196. & c * 
- Polyb. & Liv, ubi fup. 
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themfelves of Lilybaeuirii This laft attempt however mif- 
Carried, the Carthaginians being defeated by the Romans, 
and lofing feven of their veflels, together with feventeen 
hundred of their men taken prifoners, amongft whom were 
three Carthaginian noblemen. From the coaft of Sicily, 
Sempronius, with the Roman and Syracufian fquadrons, fai- 
led to Melita, now Malta* and had the ifland, together with 
the Carthaginian forces in it, furrendered to him by Ha- 
milcar* the fon of Gifco, the governor. From Melita the 
conful fteered his courfe to the ifland of Vulcania, thinking 
to meet with the Carthaginian fleet ; but he was difappoin- 
ted in his expectation, the Carthaginians having before failed 
to the coafts of Italy, and plundered the territory of the 
city of Vibo, threatening at the fame time to attack that 
city itfelf; which the conful being apprifed of when he re- 
turned to Sicily, and likewife receiving letters from Rome 
by an exprefs, notifying to him Hannibal's arrival in Italy, 
with orders to return home with all pofiible expedition, he 
found himfelf obliged* to alter his meafures. He immedi- 
ately therefore difpatched Sextus Pomponius, with twenty- 
five long mips, to protect the maritime coafts of Italy from 
the infults of the Carthaginian fquadroft ; and haftened him- 
felf to Ariminum, from whence he ' proceeded to the 
Trebia* where he met with the misfortune above re- 
lated h . 

Whilst Hannibal was pufhing on his conquefts in Italy, Th? tnnU 
Hanno, who commanded in Spain, received intelligence, anions in? 
that the Romans, under the command of Cneius Scipio, had ^Jj n ! hi * 
advanced as far as the Iberus, and reduced all the Country mpai£r 
betwixt that river and the Pyrenees. Upon this advice, 
Hanno affembled his forces, and marched to the city of CifTa, 
where he encamped in fight of the Romans. T he vicinitv 
of the two armies foon brought on a general action, wherein 
the Carthaginians were totally routed. Hanno himfelf was 
taken prifoner, together with Indibilis, a Spanifh prince, en- 
tirely devoted to the Carthaginians. Their camp was forced, 
fix thoufand of them flain, and two thoufand taken prifoners. 
All the heavy baggage Hannibal left with Hanno before his 
departure for Italy, fell a prey to the Romans ; and many of 
the Spanifh nations concluded an ofFenfive and defenfive al- 
liance wkh Scipio upon this defeat. However, this did not 
difcourage the Carthaginians ; for Afdrubal, another Caitfri- 

ginian 
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ginian commander, hearing that the Roman feamen and 
marines had difperfed themfelves about the country, without 
any order or difcipline, immediately palled the Iberus with a 
body of eight thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, fell upon 
them unexpectedly, and put the greateft part of them to the 
fword, purfuing the reft to their fleet. Nothing of moment 
happened afterwards this campaign in Spain, Afdrubal taking 
up his winter-quarters at new Carthage, as foon as he had 
ended this expedition ; and the Romans theirs at Tarraco, 
after Scipio had divided the booty got from the Carthaginians 
by the late victory amongft his troops *. 
^lic^to 1 '* E R° mans > navm g received an account of the two ter- 

w°in C ove°r to rible blows given them by Hannibal upon the Ticinus and the 
his intereft Trebia, were ftruck with the utmoft terror and confternation. 
the Romans however, tne y mac * e v ig° rous preparations to continue trie 
' war. In the mean time Scipio removed from Placentia to 
Cremona, where he put his troops into winter-quarters. 
Hannibal, after the action upon the Trebia, ordered the Nu- 
midians, Celtiberians, and Lufitanians, to make incurfions 
into the Roman tenitories, where they committed great de- 
predations : and not contented with this, he formed a defign 
to make himfelf matter of a Roman fortrefs in the neighbour- 
hood of Placentia; but mifcarried in the attempt. He like- 
wife reduced Victumviae, making the garrifon prifoners of 
war; which concluded the operations of this campaign. 
But, during his ftate of inaction, he took care to refrefh his 
troops, and win the affections of the Gauls, as well as the 
allies of the Romans. He therefore declared to the Gallic 
and Italian prifoners he had taken, that he had no intention 
to make war upon their nations, being determined to reftore 
them to their liberty, and protect them againft the Romans. 
To confirm them in the idea he was defirous they fhould en- 
tertain of him, he difmifTed them, without demanding the 
lead ranfom k , 

Ke marches During the winter, Hannibal's troops were reinforced 
wta Etruna. ^ a con f lc Jerable body of Gauls, Ligurians, and Etrufcans, 
who, for various reafons, thought proper to abandon the Ro- 
mans. Hannibal however repofed no great truft in his auxi- 
liaries, but rather entertained a fufpicion of them ; on which 
account he difguifed himfelf this winter in the manner al- 
ready related. He was the better enabled to do this by the 

variety 
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variety of languages he underftood, amongft which Zonaras 
mentions the Latin. By this conduct he found, that the 
moft effectual way for him to fecure himfelf, was to change 
the theatre of the war* and march into Etruria. This he 
did, after a brifk rencounter with Sempronius, wherein many 
fell on both fides, as we have already obferved in a former 
part of this hiftory K 

Hannibal having, to the great furprize of all, crofTed AncJ ad - 
the Apennines, and penetrated into Etruria, received intelli- Xr^etiumi 
gencej that the new conful Flaminius lay encamped, with 
the Roman army* under the walls of Arretium. Purfuant 
to the plan of operations laid down, he moved directly that 
way, in order to inform himfelf of the Roman general's ca- 
pacity and defigns, as well as the courfe and fituation of the 
country. As his troops had been greatly harafled by the late 
fatiguing march, he halted fome time in the neighbourhood 
of Facfuiae to refrefh them. Here he learned the true charac- 
ter of Flaminius, that he was a good orator, but entirely ig- 
norant of the military ait : in fine, that he was rafhj proud, 
and of a fierce difpofition. This gave Hannibal no fmall en- 
couragement, not doubting but he mould foon be able to bring 
him to a battle. Hannibal* in the firft ftep he took, fays 
Polybius, acted like a wife commander, fince it ought to be 
the chief ftudy of a general to difcover the genius of his an- 
tagonift, in order to take advantage of his foible. To in- 
flame the impetuous fpirit of Flaminius, the Carthaginian 
general advanced towards Arretium, taking the way to Rome, 
and leaving the Roman army behind him, deftroying ail the 
country, through which he moved, with fire and fword. As 
that part of Etruria abounded with corn* cattle, all forts of 
provilions, in fine, with all the elegancies, as well as necef- 
feries, of life, being one of the richeft and moft fertile fpofs 
of ground in Italy, the Romans, and their allies, fuftained 
an incredible lofs on this occafion. 

Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive in Fhm'miu? 
bis camp 5 though Hannibal fhould have lain ftill, and given P ur,u <* 
him no provocation \ but when he beheld the territories of the H,mniL;! 
allies of Rome ravaged in fo dreadful a manner, he loft all pa- 
wnee, thinking it would reflect the greateft difhonour upon 

him, 

1 Polyb. Liv & Zonar. ubi fupra. S. Jul Frontin. 1. i. c 
2S. Corn. Nep. in Hannib. c. 5. Appian. in Hannib. Plul: » ? 
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him, fliould he permit Hannibal to continue his devaluations 
with impunity, and even advance to the very walls of Rome 
without oppofition. He refolved therefore immediately to 
attack the Carthaginians ; and fo furioufly was he bent upoii 
this, that when the officers of the army, in a council of war* 
endeavoured to prevail upon him to wait the arrival of his 
collegue, he rumed out of the council in a rage, giving or- 
ders to the army inftantly to begin their march. " Yes truly; 
* c faid he, we ought to fit ftill before the walls of ArreJ- 
<€ tium, fince this is our native country, and here are our ha- 
<c bitations ! We ought to let Hannibal efcape out of our hands* 
" and deftroy all the country, to the very walls of Rome; 
" with fire and fword J We ought, by no nieans, to move 
u from hence, till the confcript fathers fend for C. FlaminiuS 
46 from Arretium, as they formerly did for Camillus froni 
<c Veii !" He mounted his horfe in fuch a hurry, that he fell 
from him ; which was confidered as a bad omen. This, how- 
ever^ made no impreflion upon him. Immediately after this} 
a meffenger came to acquaint him, that the enfigns ftuck fo 
faft in the ground, that the foldiers could not pull them out. 
Upon which, turning towards him, cc Doft thou bring me a 
cc letter likewife, faid he, from the fenate, prohibiting mc 
" to act agairtft the Carthaginians ? Go tell them, they rrlay 
<c dig the enfigns up, if their hands are fo benumbed with 
" fear, that they cannot pull them out As though there- 
Fore he had been certain of victory, he immediately decamp- 
ed, approaching Hannibal with the utmoft temerity, iri or- 
der to attack him m . 

In the mean time Hannibal kept on, ftill advancing td- 
teStsrtL war ^ s R° me i having Cortona on the left-hand, and the lake 
Romans at Thrafymenus on the right. At laft, obferving the difpofitiori 
the lake of the ground to be very commodious for his purpofe, he 
Thrafyme- ^ himfelf into a pofture to receiveFlaminius; who was upon 
the point of coming up with him. The lake Thrafymenus, 
and the mountains of Cortona, form a very narrow defile; 
which leads into a large valley, lined on both fides with hills 
of a confiderable height, and clofed at the outlet by a fteep 
hill, of difficult accefe. Upon this hill Hannibal encamped 
with his Spanim and African troops, pofting the Baleares and 
light-armed infantry, which were drawn up in one long line* 
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in ambufcade, at the foot of the hill on the right-fide of the 
valley, and lining with the Gallic cavalry the left-fide of it, 
in fuch manner, that they extended as far as the entrance of 
the defile. Hannibal, having thus in the night furrounded 
the valley with his forces, lay ftill, as though he had no in- 
tention to engage. This farther excited the conful to fall up- 
on the Carthaginians as foon as poflible ; for which end he fo 
eagerly purfued them, that the following night he advanced 
to the valley, and entered it the next morning, moving witii 
his vanguard at a fmall diftance from the lake Thrafymenus 
above-mentioned. Hannibal, now obferving, that the great- 
eft part of Fiaminius's troops marched in diforder, and were 
fo near him, that his men could not fail of doing great exe- 
cution amongft them, provided they inftantly charged them 
with vigour, ordered them to be attacked in front, in rear, 
and in flank, at the fame time. As the Roman officers could 
not fee which way to lead their men, nor difcover the enemy 
that charged them, by reafon of a thick fog from the lake, 
the confular army was, in a moment, thrown into confufion. 
Flaminius however did his utmoft to animate his men, ex- 
horting them to cut themfclves a paflage with their fwords 
through the midft of the enemy ; but the tumult, which 
reigned eevry-where, the dreadful (houts of the enemy, and 
the fog that was rifen, prevented his being feen or heard; 
However, the Romans, feeing the impofiibility of faving 
themfelves by flight, and a little recovering themfelves upon 
the ditfipation of the fog, for fome time fought with un- 
paralleled bravery ; but Flaminius himfelf being flain by an 
Infubrian, they, began to give ground, and at laft betook 
themfelves to a precipitate flight. The Roman army, ac- 
cording to Appian, confined of thirty thoufand foot, and 
three thoufand horfc ; of which fifteen thoufand (twenty 
thoufand, fays Appian) fell upon the field of battle, and fix 
thoufand, that re treated to a town in Etruria, furrendered 
the next day at difcretion to Maberbal. According to Vale- 
rius Maximus, Eutropius, and Orcnus, five-and-twenty 
thoufand Romans perifneu in this action. Hannibal loll only 
fifteen hundred men on this occafion, moft of whom were 
Gauls, though great numbers, both of his foldiers and the 
Remans, died afterwards of their wounds. He commanded 
the ftrioleft fearch to be made for the body of Flaminius, in 
order to give it a decent interment j but it- could not be found. 

He 

Vol. XVII. A a 
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He likewife folemnized the funerals of thirty of his chief 
officers, who had been flain in the action ; but was at a lofs 
how to difpatch a courier to Carthage, with an account of 
the glorious victory he had gained. All the other principal 
particulars relating to the defeat of the Romans at the lake 
Thrafymenus, our readers will find in a proper place. 
Maherbal Hannibal, being informed, that the c@nful Servilius had 
routs Cente ' detached a body of four, or, according to Appian, eight 
mus ' thoufand horfe from Ariminum, to reinforce his collegue in 
Etruria, fent out Maherbal, with all the cavalry, and fome 
of the infantry, to attack him. The Roman detachment 
confided of chofen men, and was commanded by (I) Cente- 
nius a patrician. Maherbal had the good fortune to meet 
with him, and, after a (hort difpute, entirely defeated him. 
Two thoufand of the Romans were laid dead upon the fpot, 
the reft retiring to a neighbouring eminence, where being 
furrounded by Maherbal, they were obliged the next day to 
furrender at difcretion. This blow, happening within a few 
days after the defeat at the lake Thrafymenus, almoft gave a 
finifhing ftroke to the Roman affairs. Appian tells us, that 
the people in Rome were fo alarmed on this occafion, that 
they expected an immediate vifit from Hannibal ; and there- 
fore not only pofted great numbers of dartmen on the ram- 
parts to defend them, but likewife armed even the old men 
with the arms taken from their enemies in former wars, and 
hung up as trophies in their temples. Hannibal however, 
now thinking hirnfelf io much fuperior to the Romans, that 
they would not be able hereafter to m'ake head againft him, 
did not advance to Rome, but moved towards the territory 
of Adria, taking his route through Umbria and Picenum. 
As he plundered all the country through which he marched, 
upon his arrival in the territory of Adria, he was loaded with 

booty, 

(I) We cannot forbear expreffing our farprize, thatlfaacCa- 
faubon, in his Latin veriion of Folybius, mould prefer the name 
Centronius to Centenius, fince, in the original, it is- Centenius. 
That very learned man might have been convinced by Sigoniu : , 
in his excellent fcholia upon Livy, that, tho' fome anticJit copies 
of this laft author have in one place Centronius, Centenius was 
the name of the general here mentioned. To what Sigonius ha ; 
faid, we {hall only beg leave to add, that Appian and Zonaraf 
both call this propraetor Centenius ; which is a confirmation ot 
that great man 1 ;, opinion (15). 

Car. Sigon. fchol. in Liv. 1. xxii. c. 8. Appian. in bell. 
TIannib. p. ^53, edit. Tollii, Amft. 1670. Zonar. 1. viii. c. t'y 
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booty. Spoletum he attacked in his march ; but was repulf- § 
ed with great lofs. From thence approaching the frontiers 
of Apulia, he ravaged the adjacent territories, viz. the 
country of the Marfi, Marrucini, Peligni, together with 
the diftricls of Arpi and Luceria. The conful Cn. Servilius 
did nothing memorable this campaign. He had only a few 
flight Ikirmifhes with the Gauls, and made himfelf mafter of 
an inconfiderable town. However, he thought proper to 
move towards Rome, to cover that capital from any attempts 
of the Carthaginians. Poly bi us tells us, that Hannibal treat- 
ed the allies of the Romans with the utmoft cruelty in this 
expedition, which that author attributes to the invincible 
averfion he had been infpired with by his father Hamilcar 
to the Romans. 

The Carthaginian army at this time was very fickly, Hannibal 
being troubled with a fcoibutic diforder, called by tne 2 s er ^ fter 
Greeks Lemopforos. This feemed owing to the unwhol- ^ t Roman 
fome encampments they had been obliged to make, and manner, 
their march through fo many moraiTes. As both the horfes 
and men were infected with it, Hannibal found it abso- 
lutely neceflary to repofe his troops for fome time in the 
territory of Adria, which was a moft pleafant and fruitful 
country. In his various engagements with the Romans 5 
he had taken a great number of their arms, with which he 
now armed his men after the Roman manner. Being now 
likewife mafter of that part of the country bordering on 
the fea, he found means to fend an exprefs to Carthage, 
with the news of the glorious progrefs of his arms. The 
Carthaginians received this news with the moft joyful'accla- 
mations, at the fame time coming to a refolution to rein- 
force, with a proper number of troops, their armies both 
in Italy and Spain. Thev alfo had frequent confutations 
how they might fend them a plentiful fuppiy of all necef- 
faries with the utmoft expedition, being determined to pro- 
Tecute the war with all poffible vigour n . 

Hannibal, having remedied his army, and oyer- run An a marc u« 
the territory of the Praetutii, Ferentani, Daunii, Meflapii, inu c>m- 
ar >d, in fine, the whole province of Apulia, encamped P amat 
near Ibonium. In the mean time Fabius, for his fingular 
virtue and abilities furnamed Maximus, was elected dicta- 
A a 2 tor 

, n Idem ib*d. Vide & Flor. Corn. Nep. Aurel. Vi£t. Eutrop, 
J^of. &c. ubi fap. Frontin. ftrat. 1. ii. c, y ex, 24, Videfc 
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tor at Rome, and had the abfolute command of the Roman 
army given him. Fabius ordered the conful Servilius to 
watch the motions of the Carthaginians by fea, whilft he, 
with the legions, and his general of the horfe, advanced to 
JEgx, to have an eye upon Hannibal. The cunning 
Carthaginian made a great variety of movements, and had 
recourfe to an infinity of ftratagems, in order to draw the 
Roman general to a battle, which it was his higheft intereft 
to do ; but all his endeavours proved ineffectual. Hannibal 
therefore, having before ravaged all the country borderiag 
on the Adriatic, croffed the Apennines, and entered into 
Samnium, where he likewife committed great devaluations. 
He plundered the territory of Beneventum, took the ftrong 
city of Venufu, and laid fiege to Telefia, a town at the 
foot of the Apennines. Fabius Hill kept pace with him, 
tho' he did not think proper to approach the Carthaginians 
nearer than a day's march, being determined to decline an 
engagement. Hannibal, being convinced, that a ftateof 
inaction muft prove fatal to him, in order to draw Fabius 
to a battle, marched his army into Campania, by the ad- 
vice of fome of the Italian prifoners he had difmiffed after 
the late battle, and who now had joined him. According- 
ly he ordered his guides to conduct him to the territory of 
Cafinum, being informed, that, if he could make himfelf 
mafter of this, he mould cut off all communication be-, 
twixt the Romans and their allies on that fide. Livytelli 
us, that Hannibal, not having the true pronunciation of 
the Latin, named Cafilinum, inftead of Cafinum, to his 
guides ; who thereupon purfued a different route, leading 
him through the diftricts of Allifae, Calatia, and Cales, 
into that of Stella, where finding himfelf furrounded on 
all fides by mountains and rivers, he enquired in what part 
of the world he was ; and received for anfwer from his 
guides, that hefhould lodge that night at Cafilinum ; when 
difcovering the miftake, he put to death the principal of 
them, and detached Maherbal, with a body of horfe, to 
plunder the territory of Falernum. That general, pene- 
trating as far as the waters of SinuefTa, deftroyed all the 
country, as he advanced, with fire and fword, the Numi- 
dians making a terrible {laughter of the poor country people. 
However, the Campanians continued firm in their obe- 
dience to the Romans. Hannibal afterwards, encamping 
upon the Vulturnus, ravaged the whole province in a moft 
dreadful manner, Fabius not offering to ftir, though he 
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beheld thefe devaluations from the top of mount Maflicus, 
where he had pofted himfelf to obferve the motions of the 
Carthaginian army. This greatly incenfed both the Ro- 
man troops, and his general of the horfe, againft him 0 . 

All methods had been now tried in vain by Hannibal to He cannot 
bring Fabius to a battle. He had at firft advanced to his^ B J^ 
very intrenchments at ^gae, and braved him ; he had 
upbraided him and his troops with having loft the valour of 
their anceftors, tho' at the fame time he inwardly fretted to 
find himfelf engaged with a general of fo different a genius 
from Sempronius and Flaminius ; he had endeavoured to 
rouse him by frequent removals from place to place, by 
laying wafte the lands, plundering the cities, and burning 
the villages and towns. He, at one time, would decamp 
with the utmoft precipitation, and at another quite flop fhort 
in fame remote valley, to fee whether he could not rufti 
out, and furprife him in the plain ; but, notwithftanding 
all his artifices, all his marches, countermarches, and fi- 
nefTes, the dictator inflexibly adhered to his firft refolwtion, 
and thereby gave the crafty Carthaginian to underftand, 
that the Romans, inftrucled by their defeats, had at laft 
made choice of a general capable of oppofing Hannibal p . ' 

As Campania was a country more agreeable to the eye,H e retire* 
than proper for the fubfiftence of an army, and the Car- from Cam- 
thaginians would have been forced to have taken up their P ama< 
winter-quarters amongft morafles, rocks and fands, had 
they remained any confiderable time longer there, Hanni- 
bal began to think of decamping. To this he was farther 
excited by an apprehenfion, that the Romans would re- 
ceive plentiful fupplies from Capua, and the richeft coun- 
tries in Italy. That he might not therefore confume idly 
the provilions he had amaffed for the winter- feafon, nor 
lofe the immenfely rich fpoils gotten in the provinces he had 
ravaged, he began his march out of Campania towards the 
decline of fummer, and purfued it for lb me time with great 
expeditions 

It being natural to fuppofe, that Hannibal would 

return An ) with 

the fame way he came, and Fabius being apprifed of thisg^t d;ffi 

his fpies, the Roman general ordered a detachment ^^titto^ 
four tboufand men to advance, and pofTefs themfelvcs offi nts nf 
the pafs on mount Enbanus, exhorting them to behave Samnium, 
A a 3 with 
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with bravery, when an opportunity of engaging the Car- 
thaginians offered. After this, Fabius, that he might the 
more eafily annoy Hannibal in his march, threw another 
body of troops into Cafilinum, a fmall town fituated on 
the Vulturnus, which feparated the territories of Falernum 
from thofe of Capua, and at the fame time took poft with 
the main body of his army on mount Callicula. From hence 
he fent a party of four hundred horfe, under the command of 
L. Hoftilius Mancinus, to reconnoitre the enemy, with 
orders to retire upon the firft news of their approach. 
Mancinus, paying no regard to his orders, fkirmillied with 
feveral ftraggling parties of Numidians, who, retiring be- 
fore him, drew him on by degrees nearer the Carthaginian 
camp ; which Cartalo, general of the Carthaginian caval- 
ry, obferving, purfued him, at the head of a good body 
of horfe, five miles, and at laft coming up with him, cut 
him off, with the greateft part of his men. The reft fled 
to Cales, from whence, through feveral by-paths, they 
Hisftrata- made their efcape to Fabius, bringing him the melancholy 
gemtocfte£l news of the difaf i er that had befallen them r . 

Hannibal, with his forces, foonairived at the foot of 
the mountains, where he encamped. Soon after, an aclion 
happened between him and Fabius, wherein he loft eight 
hundred men, and the Romans two hundred. But here 
he found himfelf involved in great difficulties, being pent 
up in fuch a manner, by reafon of the Romans having 
feized upon Cafilinum and Callicula, that it feemed im- 
poffible for him to make his efcape. Now he found, that 
his own arts were put in practice againir. him, and that he 
had fallen into much the fame fnarc he had laid for Flami- 
nius at the lake Tin afy menus, f abius, in the mean time- 
thinking he had his enemy in his power, was making the 
proper difpofitions for an attack the next morning. A'- 
this critical conjuncture, Hannibal, by the affiftance o: 
two thoufand wild and tame oxen, with torches, faggots 
and dry vine- branches, tied to their horns, and driven 
quietly in the dead of the night, to the top of the 
hil's where the Romans lay encamped, found means to gam 
the pafs above-mentioned, which opened away for him 10 
Allifa;. We are told, that, before he communicated tli* 
ftrafgem to his general officers, he maffacred liv? thoutffc 
Italian prifoners, to prevent its taking air by their rr.eanv 
as well as to hinder their joining the enemv, if his 

: Vol) b. Liv. Appisn. ubi fupM. 
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{hould mifcarry. By this fmgular contrivance, Hannibal 
eluded all the efforts of Fabius,and preferved both himfelf 
and his army, when they were upon the very brink of de- 
ftruc"tion. It is certainly glorious for a general to turn his 
very errors to his advantage, and make them fubfervient to 
his fame. For the particulars of this ftratagem we muft 
refer our readers to the Roman hiftory s . 
As foon as day-light appeared, Hannibal obferved, that 

His motioqs 

his light-armed troops were advanced to the fummit of the afterwards, 
mountain, on which was the defile he had forced the Ro- 
mans to abandon by the ftratagem above-mentioned. Here 
they met with a ftrong body of the Romans, who had 
afcended the hill in the night ; fo that they were in danger 
of being all cut to pieces, efpecially as the enemy had found 
means to furround them. Upon this, Hannibal detached 
a party of Spaniards to bring them off, which he imagined 
them capable of doing, as they were more ufed to craggy 
rocks and precipices, as well as more active and nimble, 
than the Romans. Accordingly, the Spaniards charged 
the Romans with fo much bravery, that they put them to 
flight, killed a thoufand of them upon the fpot, and cover- 
ed the retreat of their companions in fuch a manner, that 
fcarce a man was !oft on this occafion l . 

Hannibal, upon his arrival near the confines of Sam- Hannibal 
nium, made amotion, as tho' his intention had been to encam p sa * 
pafs through that province towards Rome ; but, wheeling Gerunium ' 
about on a fudden, he fell into the country of the Peligni, 
which he ravaged a fecond time. From thence he retired 
into Apulia, and took poffeflion of a defencelefs town 
called Gerion ; which the inhabitants abandoned upon his 
approach. This is Livy's account. But, according to 
Polybius, who calls the place (K) Gerunium, making it 
A a 4 about 

s Idem ibid. Plut. ubi fup, Zonar. ubi fup. c. 26. Frontin. 
ta. 1. i. c s 5. ex 28. Ujuiverf. hill, ubi fup, p. 210, 211. 
1 Polyb. 1. in. c. 92. Liv 1, xxii. c. 15. 

(K) We believe, with Gronovius, that the true name of this 
tnvnwas Gerunium, and confequently that Livy's text ought to 
he emended. This fecms to appear, not only from the fuperior 
authority of Polybius, but likewife from Peutinger's table, in 
which the place under confideration is called Geronium. Other 
ttafons might be offered, were there any occafion for them (16). 



(16) Vide Polyb. 1. iii. c. 101. & L v. c, ioS, 
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about twenty-five miles diftant from Luceria, it flood a 
fiege, and was at laft taken by ftorm. Hannibal, if we, 
chufe to follow the fame author, put all the inhabitants to 
the fword ; but made granaries of the houfes, lodged his 
troops under the walls, and fortified his camp with a re- 
trenchment. From hence he fent two thirds of his army 
to gather in the corn of the province, which was extremely 
fertile, ordering them by turns to relieve daily the other 
third part that remained with him. This he had always 
drawn up in battalia, not only to protect the others, but 
likewife to prevent the enemy from making any attempt 
upon his camp. In the mean time Fabius, being fent for 
to Rome, left the command of the army to Minucius, his 
general of the horfe, with orders to obferve the motions of 
Hannibal at a proper diftance ; but by no means to engage 
him u . 

Mmucius Minucius, being of a contrary difpofition to Fabius, 
1^^^ refolved not to keep in the path, which that general had 
tages over chalked out for him. Being therefore informed, that i\t 
Hannibal, greateft part of the Carthaginian army was difperfed over 
the territory of Gerunium, in order to forage, and that 
Hannibal himfelf lay encamped with the other part under 
the walls of that place, he took port on an eminence called 
Calela, in the neighbourhood of Larinum, not far from 
Hannibal's camp. Hannibal, receiving intelligence of the 
enemy's approach, recalled part of his foragers, and pof- 
fefl'ed himfelf of an afcent about two miles from Geru- 
nium, imagining, that this poft would enable him to fecure 
b\s other foragers from all infults. The night after his arri- 
val here, he fent two thoufand of his light- armed troops to 
feize upon 3 riling ground clofe by the Roman camp ; 
••vhich they effected without oppofition. But, the next 
morning, Minucius detached a body of his light-armed 
forces to J i Hodge them from thence ; which, after a brilk 
action, they did, putting many of them to the fword, and 
ciifperfmg the reft. Animated by this firft inftance of fuc- 
cefs Minucius attacked the Carthaginian foragers, cut 
many of them to pieces, and, in a rencounter, had the 
.?d -.'an tape over Hannibal. Thefe things being known at 
Rome, gi cat! y funk the credit of Fabius, and occaiioned 

there 

v P.o!vb. 1 iii. c. ioi, 102, &c, Liv. L xxii. c. 28, 29, 3°' 
pi; lt . i n Fab. Orof. I iv. c. 75. tub fin. Cic. de offic, & 
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there a general condemnation of his conduct nay, as 
Hannibal had artfully fpared his lands in the general deva- 
luation, fome began to entertain a fufpicion of his having 
kept a fecret correfpondence with the Carthaginians. The 
people and fenate of Rome however did not take the com- 
mand of the army abfolutely from him ; but gave Minu- 
cius an equal authority with the dictator. After Fabius's 
return to the army, the two generals agreed to divide the 
forces, that each of them might have his feparate corps, 
Fabius, on account of his fuperior (kill in the military art, 
and that he might be able to preferve at leaft one part of the 
army, not being difpofed to give hisconfent to an alternate 
command v . 

Nothing could be more agreeable to Hannibal, than Fab'mt pre- 
to hear of the difgrace of Fabius^ whofe meafures he fo vents Han- 
much dreaded. He flattered himfelf, that the diffenfion^ 1 ^ 
between the two commanders, and the rafhnefs of Minu- his colkgue, 
cius, would throw an opportunity into his hands of emba- 
raffing the Roman affairs more than ever. He refolved 
therefore to lay a fnare for Minucius ; which fortune foon 
pointed out to him a method of doing. Fabius encamped 
on the hills, after his ufual manner ; and Minucius in the 
plain, near the Carthaginians. Hannibal in the mean time, 
obferving a (mall rifing ground between him and Minucius, 
by which either might incommode the other, formed a de- 
fign to make himfelf matter of it, not doubting but this 
would bring on an action between them. In order to 
which, he laid an ambufcade of five thoufand foot, and 
five hundred horfe, divided into parties of two and three 
hundred men each, polled in different places near this emi- 
nence. He then commanded a body of his light-armed 
men to advance, and take poffeffion of that poft ; which 
M inucius endeavouring to prevent, fell into the ambufcade, 
and had been cutoff with all his men, if Fabius had not 
Turned from the hills, like a torrent, to his affiftance in the 
critical moment, and forced Hannibal to retire. Hannibal is 
reported to have faid on thisoccafion, " That he had over- 
u come Minucius, and Fabius him.' , Hannibal, after this 
a&ion, fortified his camp, feizsd upon the eminence above- 
mentioned, 

w Idem ibid. Valer, Max, 1. HI c, g. Enn. ubi fop. Pol} sea* 
foat, 1. viii. 
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mentioned, drew a line round it, and then continued in a 
ftatc of inaction till the following campaign x . 
T.'i- Ro- During thefe tranfa&ions in Italy, Cneius Scipio, hav- 
.j^clrh.!- * n g? ;is we obferved, conquered all the Spanifh cantons from 
g:nij'« :n the Pyrenees to the Iberus, put his troops into winter-quarters 
u * at Tarraco. Afdrubal however, as we at the fame time in- 
formed our readers, gave the Romans a confiderable blow 
towards the clofc of the campaign ; the confequence of 
which, according to Livy, was, that the Uergetes, who had 
left in Scipio's hands hoftages for their fidelity, declared for 
the Carthaginians. Scipio, being apprifed of this, affembled 
a body of forces, and immediately inverted their capital city 
Athanagia. He pufned on the fiege with fuch vigour, though 
in the midft of winter, that the Uergetes found themfelvcs 
obliged to have recourfe tevhis clemency, Afdrubal being then 
at too great a diftance to afford them fpeedy fuccours. As 
the principal author of the revolt was fled, Scipio was the 
more readily induced to pardon them. Having therefore ex- 
acted a good fum of money from them for their perfidy, and 
compelled them to give him new hoftages for their future good 
behaviour, he took them again into favour. From hence he 
marched againft the Aufctani, allies of the Carthaginians, 
feated near the Iberus, and fat down before their metropolis, 
During this fiege, he* drew a gf eat body of the neighbouring 
Spaniards, particularly of the Lacetani, who came to the 
afliftance of the Aufetani, into an ambufcade he laid for 
them, putting twelve thou Hind of them to the fword, and 
difperfing the reft. However, he could not reduce the city 
for the fpace of thirty days, on account of the rigour of the 
feafon, which was fuch, that the Roman engines of battery 
could not play upon it. At laft, Amufitus, their prince, 
having found means to retire to Afdrubal, the g;. fifon deli- 
vered up the place to Scipio for twenty talents of iii'-er ; after 
which that general moved again into his winter-quarters. In 
the mean time Afdrubal reinforced the fquadron, his brother 
had left him, with ten galleys, fo that it now confifted of 
forty-five (hips of the line ; and gave the command of it to 
one Hamilcar, an officer who had diftinguimed himfelf on 

various 

* Idem ibid. Frontin. ftrat. 1. ii. c. 5. ex 22. Vide etiam Sil 
Jtril. 1. vi. Virg. JEn. vi. Diod. Sic. in excerptis Yalef. 1. xxvi. 
Ovid. 1. ii, faft. Manil. 1. i. Flor. 1. ii. Corn. Nep. Aur. Vifr 
hi fup. Claud, de bell. Get. Macrob. in Saturn. Poii- 
don. aliofq; plurim. 
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various occafions. Hamilcar, purfuant to his orders, put 
to fea, with an intention to coaft along, till he came to 
the mouth of the Iberus, where Afdrubal was to meet him 
at the head of the land-forces, that they might in concert, 
begin the operations of the campaign. Scipio, receiving in- 
telligence of their deftgn, and at the fame time hearing, 
that Afdrubal was already in motion, immediately fitted 
out a fleet of five-and-thirty fail, putting the flower of his 
land-forces on board. Upon his arrival near the mouth of 
the Iberus, he difpatched two MafTilian vefTels to reconnoi- 
tre the enemy, who brought him advice that their fqua- 
dron of galleys actually rode at anchor in the mouth of the 
river ; upon which he made the necefTary difpofitions to at- 
tack it. Afdrubal, receiving timely notice of this, drew 
tip his army in order of battle on the more, to affift, or 
at leaft to animate, his naval forces ; but they were not 
able to withftand the efforts of the Romans, who, after a 
warm djfpute, entirely defeated them, forced all the veflels 
on fhore, killed great numbers of the feamen and marines, 
and carried off thirty- five galleys. From this time, the Car- 
thaginian affairs began to wear a bad afpecl: in Spain J\ 

The Carthaginians, receiving intelligence of this blow, And gain fe» 
equipped another fleet of feventy fail with the utmoft ex- J" al pthqr 
pedition, knowing of what vaft confequence it was to themovlrthcm^ 
to be matters of the fea. With this, according to Polybi- Spain and 
us, they put in at one of the ports of Sardinia, and pro- Afrifa * 
ceeded from thence to Pi fa ; where the admiral propofed to 
have a conference with Hannibal. But Scrvilius, who 
commanded a Roman fquadron of an hundred and twen- 
ty galleys, prevented that intercourfe, the Carthagini- 
ans thinking proper to fheer off upon his approach, and 
return to Carthage. Servilius, for fome time, gave them 
chace ; but finding himfelf not able to come up with them, 
he left off the purfuit, and {leered his courfe for Cercina, a 
fmall ifland on the coaft of the Regio Syrtica ; which he 
laid under contribution. From thence he failed to Colly rus, 
another little ifland, not far from Carthage ; which he eahly 
made himfelf matter of, and left a garrifon in the town. 
After this he fet fail for Sicily, and arrived fafe with his fqua- 
dron in the harbour of Lilybasum z . 

In 
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The confe- j N tne mcan time Scipio made a good ufe of his late na* 
2T£r" tfn val via ° r ) r - He firft advanced to Honofca, which he clofe, 
ipnn, ly befieged both by fea and land, took it by ftorm and le- 
velled it with the ground. Then he made a defcent in 
Africa, ravaged all the country about Carthage, and burnt 
feveral houfes adjoining to the haven and the wall. Loa- 
ded with fpoi), he departed from thence to Longuntica, where 
he found a vaft quantity of fpartum, a fhrub much ufed in 
the navigating of fhips, amaffed by Afdrubal, which he ei- 
ther carried off for his own ufe, or burnt. Afterwards he 
landed a body of forces in the ifland Ebufus, now Yvrca, 
plundered it, and burnt fome ftreets of its capital city ; but 
could not reduce the town. However, he concluded a trea- 
ty with the inhabitants of this, and the other Balearic iflands, 
Upon the fame of thefe exploits, Livy tells us, an hundred 
an twenty different cantons of Spaniards fubmitted to the 
Romans, who penetrated as far as the Saltus Caftulonenfis, 
Afdrubal retiring before them into Lufitania, and thofe 
parts of Spain 'bordering upon the ocean a . 
afdrubal re Whilst the Carthaginian affairs were in fuch a me- 
naced to lancholy fituation in Spain, Mandonius, a perfon of diftinc- 
jreat difli- tion amongft. the Ilergetes, advanced to the frontiers of fome 
of the allies of Rom?, with a defign to plunder them. Sci- 
pio, being apprifed of this, detached a body of three thoufand 
Romans, with fome Spanifh auxiliaries, to. attack him; 
which they did fo effedualiy, that they overthrew him, 
and drove him from thofe frontiers with great lofs. Upon 
this, he applied to Afdrubal for affiftance, who prefently 
marched with all his forces to fupport him. Scipio, being 
acquainted with this motion, ordered all theCelriberian prin- 
ces in the Roman intereft to affemble their forces, and fall 
upon the Carthaginians. In compliance with this order, 
they made an irruption into the Carthaginian territories with 
a powerful army, took three fortreffes there by aflault, 
and gave Afdrubal two notable overthrows, killing him above 
fifteen thoufand men, and taking four thoufand prifoners. 
Nothing further material happened in Spain this campaign, 
except that the two Scipios paffed the Iberus, and penetra- 
ted into the Carthaginian dominions as far as the gates of 
Saguntum, a particular account of which has been already 



* Idem ibid. ibid. Univerf. hift. vol. xii. p. 214. 
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But to return to the armies in Italy: Hannibal re- Hannibal 5a 
mained quiet in his winter-quarters,- till the following fpring, dlf " 
and before the feafon for action came on, had the plea- 
sure to hear of Fabius's being recalled to Rome, upon the 
expiration of his office, which was limited to fix months: 
Theconfuls, Cn. Servilius Geminus, and M. Attilius Regu- 
lus, who fucceeded him, in all things regulated their con- 
duct according to the model Fabius had laid down. Upon 
their arrival in the army, they cut off feveral parties of 
Hannibal's foragers ; but declined a general action, though 
he made ufe of all the art and cunnmg he was mafter of 
to draw them to one. Hannibal therefore found himfelf fo 
ftreightened for want of provifions, that he had once thoughts 
of retiring into Gaul; but was diverted from this defign by 
a fufpicion, that fuch a retreat would look fo much like a 
flight, that it might be an inducement to his allies to defert 
him. His fafety now feemed entirely to depend upon the 
meafures the two new confuls, C. Terentius Varro, and 
L. i^milius Paulus, mould purfue. If they fteadily adhe- 
red to Fabius's plan of operations, he muft be irrecoverably 
loft j whereas, by a departure from it, they might throw 
the game once more into his hands. His hopes were not a 
little raifed, when he received intelligence from his fpies, 
that Varro in difpofition and genius, nearly refembled Sem- 
pronius, Flaminius, and Minucius ; that there was a per- 
fect want of harmony betwixt him and his collegue Paulus; 
and that he was obtruded by the plebeians upon the fenate, 
who had a very indifferent opinion of him. Notwithftan- 
ding therefore the Roman army this year confifted of eight 
legions, befides the trodps of their allies, in all making 
about eighty-fix thoufand effective men, he was far from def- 
ponding, especially as he believed, that however numerous 
it might be, two thirds of the troops compofing it, being 
new levies, would not be capable of coping with his vete- 
rans. The event juftified the fentiments he entertained, as 
we (hall fee immediately c . 

Hannibal had not only learned the true character efThe K<k 
Varro, but likewife difcovered his grand defign. He had JX/'tf 
received advice, that this conful, before he left Rome, de- r a r°tbaglas. 
dared in public, that he would fall upon the enemy the ve- ^ 
ry flrft opportunity, and put an end to the war j adding, 

that 
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that it would never be terminated, fo long as men of Fa- 
bius's complexion mould be at the head of the Roman ar- 
mies. He had not been long in the Roman camp, before 
one of his detachments routed a body of Carthaginians, kil- 
ling feventeen hundred of them upon thefpot; which great- 
ly encreafed his bold nefs' and arrogance. Hartnibal confide- 
red this lofs as a real advantage^ not doubting but it would 
fpur him on to a battle, which he wanted extremely ; for 
he was reduced to fuch a fcarcity of provifions at Geru- 
nium, that he found it impoffible to fubfift there ten days 
longer; and the Spaniards already meditated a defertion, 
which could not but prove fatal to him. But his good for- 
tune at this crifis interpofed, and threw in his way an an- 
tagonift, that extricated him out of all the difficulties in 
which he was involved d . 
The Roman After feveral movements, the two armies came in fight 
and Cartha- of each other near Cannae, a village and caftle of Apulia, 
mks mlet ^ ltuate£ ^ on ^ e r * ver Aufidus. Hannibal had taken the caf- 
near Cinmetle, which commanded all that part of Apulia, and feized 
in Apulia, therein one of the enemies principal magazines, before the 
approach of the Roman army. He had likewife taken care 
to encamp in a fmooth and open plain, proper for his ca- 
valry, in which the main ftrength of his forces fconfifted, 
to act in. Paulus, confidering Hannibal's great fuperiority 
in horfe, Was for drawing the Carthaginians to an irregular 
fpot of ground, where the infantry might have the princi- 
pal (hare in the action but Varro being of another opini- 
on, that falutary deugu was dropped ; which proved the 
total ruin of the Romans. As foon as the confuls appear- 
ed, Hannibal moved towards them at the head of his horfe, 
and began an attack with great bravery ; but the Romans* 
intermixing fome of the legionaries with their light-armed 
troops, fuftained the firft fhock of the enemy with much 
firmnefs, and, being duly fupported by their cavalry, re- 
pulfed them withconiiderable lofs. This a iittle difcouraged 
Hannibal, especially as the night rendered him incapable of 
renewing the charge. However, to remove all impreffions 
of terror, that might have feized upon his foldiers minds 
upon that event, he judged it expedient to re-animate them 
the next day by an harangue, which was to the following 
dFect: * c Return thanks to the gods, faid he, for having 

« brought 
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« { brought the enemy hither, that we may triumph over 
«' them 5 and, in the next place, make proper acknow- 
«' jedgements to me, for having forced them to come to a 
4t battle with us upon the moft difadvantageous term?, 
" After three glorious victories already won, is not the re~ 
u membrance of your own anions fufficicnt to infpire you 
cc with courage ? By your former renowned atchieve- 
4i ments, you have made yourfelves matters of the open 
" country; but another victory will put all the cities, as 
66 well as all the riches and power, of the Romans into 
cc your hands. It is not words that we (tand in need of, 
* c but aclion ; and I doubt not but, by the favour of the 
44 gods, you will foon find my promifes fulfilled, and your 
44 moft fawiuine expectations anfwered." The army, re- 
ceiving frefli life and vigour from this fpeech of their gene- 
ral, both by their voice isnd geflure, declared themfelves 
to be entirely at his devotion. After which, remanding; 
them all to their refpe&ive pofts, he commanded them to 
be ready the next morning to enter upon action e . 

Having already given a full and particular account of 
the battle of Cannae as well as of the difpofitions of both 
armies at that battle, we mall here only endeavour to re- 
vive in our readers minds a general idea of that moft me- 
morable event, by reciting fome of the moft remarkable 
circumftances of it, and pointing at fome of the principal 
caufes, that determined victory to declare in favour of the 
Carthaginians f . 

We have before obferved, that Paulus was for declining rhe 
an engagement, being well afTured, that a ftate of inaction 0 f Canwr. 
muftruin Hannibal ; but not being able to prevail upon his 
collegue to fall in with his fentiments, he then propofed 
fighting the enemy on fuch a fpot of ground, as would en- 
able the infantry, in which the Romans were much fuperi- 
or to Hannibal, to have the principal (hare in the action ; 
but Varro, hurried away by his rafhnefs and impetuofity 
of mind, was deaf to both thefe falutary propofals ; and, 
being greatly exafpera ted j that a party of Numidians mould 
dare to infult his camp, the next day of his command, he 
advanced into the plains of the Aufulus, to attack the Car- 
thaginian army. This was the very thing that Hannibal 
wifhed for, who therefore moved towards him with great 

alacrity, 
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alacrity. He had before paficd the river, and drawn uj 
his army in order of battle at a fmall diftance from the Ro- 
mans, having ported himfelf in fuch a manner, that th< 
(L) wind Vulturnus, which rifes at certain ftated times^ 
(hould blow directly in the faces of the Romans during the 

%ht, 

(L) The wind Vulturnus blew fouth-fouth-eaft, or fbuth-ealt, 
and was the raoft common of all other winds at Capua. The 
old Etrufcan name of that city, as we learn fromLivy and others' 
was Vulturnus, or Vulturnum, being, in all probability, fo call- 
ed from its founder. This founder was undoubtedly deified by 
the inhabitants of his city after his death, and looked upbn there, 
and perhaps through all Campania, as a tutelar deity. That the 
Etrufcan inhabitants of Campania worshipped the god Vultur- 
nus, or Volturnus, is paft ail doubt, as likewife that he was a 
deity peculiar to them. As Capua or Vulturnum lay fouth-eaft 
of Etruria, it is no wonder the Etrufcans mould call the fouth-eaft 
wind, efpecially fmce it blew fo frequently there, Vulturnus; 
and from them that name paffed to the Romans. That it was 
an Etrufcan proper name, appears both from what we havejuil 
obferved, and from its beginning with the word Vul or Vol, in 
common with many other Etrufcan proper names, viz. Volumnus, 
Voltumna, Volta, &c. The Etrufcans wrote it, in all likelihood, 
Ful-Turne, or Fal-Turne ; fince, inftead of the V confonant, 
they ufed the ALolic digamma, as appears from the Eugubian ta- 
bles ; and terminated thofc words in E, that the Romans did in 
US. Let this be admitted, and it muft be allowed probable, 
that Ful, or Fal, was a term of honour, fignifying high, fublime, 
&c. efpecially as we have evinced in a former note, that this 
Word, in the Etrufcan language, had that fignification. Our no- 
tion, in this particular, will appear ftill more agreeable to truth* 
if we farther confider, that all the proper names, of which this 
word makes one part of the compoiition, were either applied to 
deities, great men, or fomething which apparently bore an an- 
alogy to the aforefaid fignification. And as for the word Turue, 
or Turnus, that was a proper name of Latium in the ages pre- 
ceding the Trojan war, when the language of that country agreed 
in many, if not moll, points with the Etrufcan ; and confequent- 
ly it might have been a proper name in ufe likewife amongrt the 
Etrufcans. Be that as it will, it is certain Turan, which comes 
extremly near it, as confifting of the fame radicals, was an Etruf- 
can proper name, as we learn from an infcription upon an antique 
Etrufcan patera. We own indeed, that Raphael Maffseus Vola- 
terranus alTerts the word Vola to have figmfied a city in the old 
Etrufcan tongue, which runs counter to what we have offered; 
but as this alfcrion has nothing to fupport it but that writer s 
bare authority, which, in the point before us, is of no weigK 
we cannot advife our readers to pay any regard to it. That tne 
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fight, and cover them with duft. On his left he had the 
river Aufidus, and placing his cavalry in the wings, he 
formed his main body of the Spanilh and Gallic infantry, 
which he pofted in the centre, with half the African heavy- 
armed foot on their right, and half on their left, on the 
fame line with the cavalry. Having made this difpofition; 
he caufed the Spanifh and Gallic infantry to move toward* 
the enemy in fuch a manner, as to form a large crefcent, 
that there might be no interval between them and the Afri- 
can foot, that were to fupport them. Afdrubal was pofted 
on the right, Hanno on the left, and Hannibal, with his 
brother Mago, commanded the main body. The Africans, 
fays Livy, feemed to be a body of Romans, Hannibal ha- 
ving been enabled to arm them after the Roman manner by 

the 

word Fal or Ful fignified high, as likew ; fe that the old Etrufcan 
language was at firft oriental, is confirmed by the proper name 
Volaterra, or, as the Etrufcans probably wrote it, Ful-tur, Ful- 
tir, Fultera,i. e. an height or eminence, or an height or eminence, 
ftrong by its fituation ; which exactly anfwers to the fituation of 
that place, as defcribed by Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis and Strabo 
(17). 

Zonaras obferves, that the wind Vulturnus greatly contributed 
to the defeat of the Romans ; fince, till that began to blow, 
which, he fays, was about noon, the Carthaginians had no prof- 
ited of victory. Hannibal, according to the fame author, foon 
after he arrived upon the banks of the Aufidus, ploughed up all 
the fandy foil there, that, by having it more immediately expofed 
to the heat of the fun, clouds of duft and fand from thence might 
the more eafily be blown into the faces of the Romans (18). 

The Sirocco, anfwering to the Vulturnus, at prefent blows iri 
icveral parts of Italy for many days together ; and when this hap- 
pens, the atmofphere is extremely heated, which renders the 
p^ace moft difagreeable, and fometimes almoft intolerable. A 
Tramontana, or cold north- eaft wind, frequently fucceeds the 
Sirocco ; which occalions a great mortality amongft the Italians 
from the mal di petto j &c. 

(17) Liv. 1. iv. &1. xxxiv. Dion. Halicarn 1. i. Serv. ad JExi. 
x. ver. 145, Vel. Paterc 1. i. Ant. Fran. Gor. Muf. Etrufc. claf. 
P rin ?- P- 53, 54, 55. & p- 204. edit. Florent. 1737. Tab. Eu- 
S-bin. 3, 4, 5. paff. Univerf. hift vol.xvii. p. 328. not. (A). Virg. 
■£n. xii. & alib. Schind. pent. p. 1988. Ant. Fran. Gor. ubi fup. 
P- 11 3- Raph. Maff. Volaterran. 1. v. Dionyf. Halicarnaf. 1- iii, 
JJtrab. 1. v. Tab. 4. apud Dempft. de Etrufc. reg. torn. i. p. 7 8 - 
Zonar. 1. ix. c. 2. 

Vol, XVII, B b 
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the fpoils taken from the enemy in the battles of Trebia, 
and the lake Thrafymenus. The Gauls and Spaniards ufed 
the fame fort of (hields ; but their fwords were different, 
thofe of the Spaniards being fliort, and well- pointed, fit 
either to cut or thruft ; whereas thofe of the Gauls were 
long and broad, defigned for a downright cutting blow, 
The Gauls were naked from their waift upwards, and there- 
by rendered capable of giving a blow with the greater 
force. The Spaniards were clad in white linen-caflbcks, 
bordered with purple, after the manner of their country ; 
which ftrange habits, together with the vaft fize of body 
thefe nations were eminent for, exhibited an appearance, 
that not a little intimidated the Romans. Five hundred 
Numidians came over in a body to the Romans, with their 
{hields thrown behind their backs, in the form of deferters, 
before the beginning of the action. Upon their arrival at 
the Roman camp, they difmounted, and laid down all their 
arms, except the fwords they had concealed under their 
coats of mail . The confuls had not then time to examine 
them ; and therefore Varro ordered them to be placed be- 
hind the army, till the conclufion of the engagement. 
Here they remained quiet, till the difpute grew very warm, 
when the Romans were fo preffed on all fides, that they 
could not obferve them; but then, fupplying themfelves 
with the bucklers, that Jay fcattered on the field of battle 
amongft the heaps of the flain, and making ufe of their 
own fwords, they attacked the enemy's rear, killing many, 
and (Inking the reft of the Romans pofted there with the 
greateft terror. Thus Hannibal, by this refined artifice, 
found means to lay an ambufcade for the enemy in a plain, 
and behind their backs, when fuch a ftratagem feemed ab- 
folutely impracticable. The confular army was difpofeii 
much in the fame manner as in other engagements : Pavilus 
commanded the right wing, Varro the left, and the pro- 
confuls, Marcus Attilius and Cneius Servilius, the main 
body. Thefignalof battle being given, both armies mo- 
ved with great ardour to the attack ; but the wind Vultur- 
nus blew fo ftrongly in the faces of the Romans, that they 
had their eyes filled with dull:, and could fcarce fee the ene- 
my. After the light- armed troops had engaged, Afdrubai, 
at the head of the Spanifh and Gallic horfe in the left wing, 
charged the Roman in the right wing, commanded by 
Paulus, with fuch fury, that 3 after a warm difpute, he 
broke and difpsrfed them ; and having left, to purfue the 
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fcattcred fquadrons, only fuch forces as were neceflary to 
prevent them from rallying, he advanced to the relief of 
the main body. Paulus, being wounded, at the ftrft on- 
fet, by a Balearic flinger, found himfelf obliged to dif- 
mount ; which induced the cavalry under his conduct to do 
the fame. Hannibal, obferving this motion, is reported to 
have faid, " I would much rather the conful had delivered 
" his men to me bound, " intimating thereby, that he 
looked upon them now as in his power and himfelf as fure 
of victory. Nor can it be doubted but that this accident 
was of fatal confequence to the Roman cavalry ported in 
the right wing. In the mean time the Spanifti and Gallic 
infantry, forming the large crefcent abovementioned, being 
hotly charged by the Roman legions, after a brave refi- 
nance, by Hannibal's direction, gave ground, and retired 
through the interval they had left in the centre of the line. 
The Romans purfued them with the utmoft eagernefs and 
confufion, as Hannibal had forefeen ; whereupon the A- 
frican infantry, which was frefti, well-armed, and in good 
order, wheeled about on a fudden towards that void fpace, 
in which the Romans, who were already fatigued, had 
thrown themfelves in diforder, and attacked them vigo- 
roufly on both fides, without allowing them either fpace or 
time to form themfelves. Whilft matters were in this fili- 
ation, Afdrubal, with his victorious horfc, coming up, 
charged the rear of the Roman infantry, which, being 
pufhed on all (ides by the enemy's horfe and foot, was at 
laft almoft entirely cut to pieces, after having fought with 
unparallelled bravery. Two quaeftors, twenty-one military 
tribunes, many who had either been confuls or praetors, 
Minucius, late general of the horfe to Fabius, Serv/lius, 
one of the proconfuls that commanded the main body, and 
the conful iEmilius Paulus, all fell in the action, covered 
with wounds and glory. Neither did the left wing of the 
Roman army meet with a much better fate ; for Afdrubal, 
according to fome authors hinted at by Polybius, before he 
advanced to the relief of the main body, by reinforcing the 
right wing under Hanno, enabled the Numidian cavalry 
pofted there entirely to defeat it. Varro, the author of 
this terrible deftrucltbn, efcaped to Venufia, with only 
feventy horfe, being foon after joined by three hundred of 
the allies. Of the ten thoufand men left by Paulus to 
guard the camp, immediately after the battle, two thoufand 
were put to the (word, and the reft furrcndered at difcretion. 
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In fine, very few of the Romans efcaped either the carnage 
or captivity. Hannibal, upon a review of his forces after 
the battle, found, that he had loft only four thoufand Gauls, 
fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans, and about two hun- 
dred horfe. Such was the defeat at Cannae, the greateft 
the Romans had hitherto ever received s. 
Caufcsof Xhe fuperiority of the Carthaginians in horfe muft be 
the Romans allowed to nave been tne principal caufe of this terrible 
received overthrow. Hannibal's army confifted of ten thoufand 
there. horfe, and forty thoufand foot ; whereas the Roman cavalry 
did not exceed fix thoufand, though, in theconfular army, 
the infantry amounted to eighty thoufand men. The 
ftrange and aftonifhing figure made by the Spaniards and 
Gauls, together with the activity of the former, and 
fierccnefs of the latter, did not a little contribute towards 
throwing the enemy into confufion, as is even allowed by 
Livy himfelf. The body of Numidians, that attacked the 
Roman rear, and the accident, which attended Paulus's 
wound above- mentioned, were alfo of fingular fervice to 
Hannibal on that aufpicious day the battle of Cannse was 
fought. The confidence the Carthaginian troops repofed 
in Hannibal, looking upon him as a general abfolutely in- 
vincible, likewife animated them to a prodigious degree, 
and confequently enabled them to exert themfelves in a 
moft extraordinary manner. Hannibal did his utmoft to 
infpire them with a contempt of the Romans on all occafi- 
ons ; which had the defired effec~t. We are told, that when 
Mago, whom he had fent to view the enemy, allured him, 
that the Romans were extremely numerous, he replied, 
" As numerous as they are, I give thee my word, brother, 
" thou canft not find one amongft them, whofe name is 
t4 Mago. " And having thus faid, he burft out into a great 
laughter, as did all the general officers that attended him; 
which induced the foldiers to believe, that he thought him- 
felf fure of victory, and of courfe fo raifed their fpirits, 
that nothing could fraud before them. The arming his A- 
fricans in the Roman manner was alfo a wife expedient 
made ufe of by Hannibal, as it enabled thofe troops to at- 
tack 

s Poiyb. Liv. & Zcnar, ubi fup. Flor.l.ii. c. 6. Corn. Nep- 
in Hannib. Aurel. Via. in Hannib. Eutrop. I. iii. c. 10. OroU 
iv.c. 16. Appian. in Hannib. Frontin. i. ii. c. 2. ex. 7. & allb 
pair. Sil. Ital. "pail Pint, in Hannib. aiiiqj quamplurim. Lucius 
dmpsl. in lib. mem, c, 46. 
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tack and refift the Romans in their own way, and, of 
courfe, not a little conduced to the victory. Thefe, we 
lay, and many more concurring caufes of the defeat at 
Cannae, might be produced, and expatiated upon ; but we 
think it fufficient barely to have touched upon the circum- 
irances here mentioned, not at the fame time forgetting to 
obferve, that Hannibal himfelf, by the wife difpofition of 
his forces, by his fingular addrefs, prefence of mind, vigi- 
lance, and perfonal bravery, during the heat of the aclion, 
contributed more towards this unparallelled overthrow, than 
all the other concurring caufes that can be affigned h . 

The immediate confequence of this victory, as Hanni- Hannibal's 
bal had forefeen, was a difpofition of that part of Italy, ^° t ^* f " 
called The old province, Magna Graecia, Tarentum, t " y jj can. 
Arpi, and part of the territory of Capua, to fubmit to him. ne. 
The neighbouring provinces likewife discovered an incli- 
nation to throw oft the Roman yoke ; but had a mind to 
fee, whether Hannibal was abfolutely in a condition to pro- 
tect them, before they declared themfelves. All the Car- 
thaginian officers, except Maherbal, advifed Hannibal to 
give his troops feme repofe after the great fatigues and hard 
fervice they had lately gone through ; but Maherbal, on 
the contrary, prefled him to take directly the route to Rome 
at the head of his horfe, promifing him, that, within five 
days, they mould fup in the capitol. Hannibal anfwered, 
" That he deferved commendation for the ardour he (hew- 
" ed ; but that an affair of fuch importance required ma- 
" ture deliberation." To whom Maherbal replied', " 1 
" perceive the gods have not endued the fame perfon with 
" all mining talents. You know, Hannibal, how to 
" conquer ; but not how to make the belt ufe of a victory." 
JLivy (M) feems to fall in with MaherbaPs notion, and 



(M) Moft of the Roman hiftorians follow Livy in this particu- 
lar, though this adds no weight to that author's notion. Zonaras 
tells us, that Hannibal himfeif was fo chagrined afterwards at his 
conducl on this occafion, that he fell into a deep melancholy, 
often crying out in a doleful tone, O Cannae ! Cannae ! How- 
ever, Zonuras's authority is not capable of overthrowing the 
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reafons offered to prove this improbable (19). 



(19) Zonar, 1. ix. c. 2. 
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looks upon Hannibal as guilty of a capital error on this occa- 
fion ; but others, as we have elfewhere taken notice, enter- 
tained different fentiments of this point of that renowned 
general's conduct; for which, befides thofe already mentioned, 
they aflign the following reafons : i . Hannibal was one of 
the moft confummate generals antiquity ever produced ; a 
vaft military genius ; a perfon of the greateft prudence, 
forecaft and penetration, as the whole feries of his actions, 
as well as the character of him, that may be gathered from 
the Roman writers themfelves, prejudiced as they were, 
clearly demonstrates. It is therefore highly improbable, that, 
in this {ingle inftance, he mould either have failed to make 
choice of the beft expedients, or been wanting in readinefs 
to put his defigns in execution. 2. They are difpofed to 
judge favourably of him from the authority, or, at leaft, 
the filence, of Polybius, who, fpeaking of the memorable 
confequences of this famous battle, fays, that the Cartha- 
ginians believed they mould pofTefs themfelves of Rome at 
the firft afFault j but he gives us no room to fuppofe, that 
fuch a project was feafible, nor that Hannibal did wrong in 
not attempting to put it in execution. 3. That as his infan- 
try, before the battle of Cannae, did not amount to above 
forty thoufand men, he had not ftrength fufiicient to under-, 
take the fiege of Rome, efpecially as that city was very po^ 
pulous, ftrongly fortified, and defended by a garrifon of two 
legions. This will appear in a Wronger light, if we conii- 
der, that his infantry muft have been confiderably weakened 
by the lofs he fuftained in the action at Cannae, which amount- 
ed, on their part only, to five thoufand five hundred men. 
4. Hannibal was deftitute of battering-engines, ammuni- 
tion, and all things necefTary for the carrying on of a fiege ; 
and confequently, on this account, as well as the paucity of 
his troops, he muft have been incapable of attacking in form 
fo large a city as Rome. In proof of what is here advanced, 
it may be obferved, that, for want of the neceflaries above- 
mentioned, even after his victory at the lake Thrafymenus, 
he mifcarried in his attempt upon Spoletum, a town of no 
great ftrength ; and after this at Cannae, was forced to raife 
the fiege of Cafilinum, a little inconfiderable city. 5. Not 
any of the Italian nations had yet declared for him $ fo that, 
had he mifcarried in the attempt, he muft have been utterly 
ruined. Thefe reafons, with others that might be offered, 
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feem to render dubious the opinion of thofe, who have 
efpoufed Maherbal's fide of the queftion *. 

When Hannibal had thoroughly pillaged the Roman He advances 
camp, he thought proper to march into Samnium, being t0 Ca P ua - 
informed, that the Hirpini, and other neighbouring nations, 
Were difpofed to enter into an alliance with the Carthaginians. 
He firft advanced to Compfa, which opened its gates to him, 
and admitted a Carthaginian garrifon. In this place he left 
his heavy baggage, as well as the immenfe plunder he had 
amafled. After which, ordering his brother Mago, with a 
body of troops deftined for that purpofe, to poffefs himfelf 
of all the fortrefles of that country, he moved into Campa- 
nia, the moft delicious province of Italy. The humanity 
Hannibal had all along {hewn the Italian prifoners, as well as 
the fame of the complete victory lately obtained, wrought fo 
powerfully upon the Lucani, Brutii, andApulians, that they 
expreffed an eager defire of being taken under his protection ; 
nay, even the Campanians themfelves, a nation more obliged 
to Rome than any in Italy, except the Latins, being ftrangely 
affected with the gallant behaviour and good fortune of Han- 
nibal, difcovered an inclination to abandon their natural 
friends ; of which the Carthaginian general receiving intelli- 
gence, he bent his march towards Capua, not doubting but 
that, by means of the popular faction which then prevailed 
there, he fhould eafily make himfelf mafter of that important 
place k . 

Some of the leading men inCapua had offered to deliver And has th* 
the city into Hannibal's hands immediately after the battle of jj^/"™ 0 " 
the lake Thrafymenus ; which induced that general to him. 
march his army to their frontiers, inftead of advancing to 
Rome, as fome think he might have done ; tho', at that 
time, he was fo narrowly watched by Fabius, that his parti^ 
zans in Capua could not find an opportunity of executing the 
defign they had formed. But, at the prefent juncture, the 
popular faction bearing an abfolute fway in the city, and be- 
ing entirely at the devotion of one Pacuvius Calavius, an 
ambitious nobleman, on account of his known attachment 
to Hannibal, the Carthaginian party pu ithemfelves again in 
B b 4 motion. 

1 Idem ibid. & Univerf. hift. vol. jti. p. 221. Vide & 
Aul. Gel. in noft. Attic. 1. x. c. 24. Cat i origin . Gael. hift. 1. 
«■ Plut. in Fab. Macrob. faturn, 1. i. c 4. k Liv. & Polyb. 

U H fop. Zonar. 1. ix. c. 2. 
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motion. Calavius having, by artful management, brought 
the fenate under the power of the populace, and prevented 
the latter from maflacring the former, as they intended to 
do, by this means united the whole city in favour of the 
Carthaginians ; and the battle of Cannae happening foon af- 
ter this union was effected, Calavius thought he might, 
without any obftruction, introduce them into the city. How- 
ever, three hundred Capuan youths being at that time ferving 
the Romans in Sicily, it was agreed to fend a deputation to 
Varro, to learn the fituation of the Roman affairs, that they 
might not only go upon fure grounds, but likewife have an 
opportunity of obliging the parents of the above-mentioned 
youths, by getting them out of the hands of the Romans. 
Varro continued ftill to act in character, that is, with the 
utmoft imprudence; for he reprefented the Roman ftate as 
unable to fupport itfelf, much iefs to furnifh them with the 
neceffary fuccours ; and therefore advifed them to make war 
upon the Carthaginians with their own forces, that, by fuch 
a feafonable diverfion, they might adminifter fome relief to 
their old and faithful friends. This ill-judged reprefentation 
and advice made fuch an impreflion upon the deputies, that, 
when they returned home, they advifed their fellow-citizens 
immediately to conclude a treaty with Hannibal. They 
therefore entered into an alliance with him upon the follow: 
ing conditions : That the Campanians mould be governed by 
their own laws ; that the Carthaginians mould not arrogate 
to themfelves the leaft dominion in Capua, but live there up- 
on the foot of friends ; and laftly, that Hannibal ihould give 
them three hundred Roman prifoners, fuch as they fhould 
chufe, to be exchanged with the fame number of Capuan 
youths in the fervice of Rome, One Decius Magius how- 
ever, a perfon of diftinction in the city, did his utmoft to 
obftruct the negociation, by reminding his countrymen of 
the fatal confequence of changing old friends with new ones, 
from the example of Pyrrhus and the Tarentines; nay, when 
the Carthaginian troops were about to enter the town, he 
would fain have prevailed upon his countrymen to (ally out 
upon them, and cut them to pieces, that they might thereby 
have made fome fort of reparation to the Romans for the 
great injury offered them. Hannibal was fo incenfed at this 
conduct of Magius, that he infifted upon having him deliver- 
ed into his hands ; which being granted, he put him on 
board a fhip, in order to fend him to Carthage ; but being 

driven 
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driven by ftrefs of weather into the port of Cyrene, Ptolemy 
Philopater took him under his protection. Perolla, the fon 
of Calavius, likewife for fome time exprefled a great averfion 
to Hannibal, and was even upon the point of affaflinating 
him. However, Hannibal at laft look peaceable poflcflion 
of Capua, and fixed there his winter-quarters. Livy tells 
us, that Hannibal, in his march to Capua, paffed by Neapo- 
lis, now Naples $ and that a body of horfe fallying out of the 
town upon one of the Carthaginian parties, that advanced to 
the walls, was drawn into an ambufcade, and almoft en- 
tirely cut off, with one Hegeas, who commanded it ; but 
that Hannibal could not form the fiege of the place ; which 
fufficiently juftifies what has been hinted above. The fame 
author likewife informs us, that Virius Sabius, one df the 
Campanian deputies fent to Varro, endeavoured to perfuade 
the Capuans to a rupture with the Romans, by urging, that 
they had now not only a fine opportunity of making oft the 
Roman yoke, but likewife of making themfelves matters of 
all Italy ; fince Hannibal would undoubtedly return to Afri- 
ca, when he had demolifhed that proud republic he had fo 
juftly contracted fuch an averfion to, and conclude a treaty 
with them upon their own terms. It was however agreed, 
our author goes on, that the fame deputies mould be difpatch- 
ed to Rome, and propofe this condition as the bafis of a fu- 
ture friendfhip between the two cities, viz. that from thence- 
forth one of theconfuls mould be a Campanian; which was 
rejected with the utmoft indignation, and the deputies order^ 
ed immediately to depart Rome, Marius Blofius, prctor of 
the city, greatly diftinguimed himfelf at Hannibal's entry in* 
to Capua, commanding the citizens, with their wives and 
children, in a body, to meet him at fome diftance from the 
town. The night after his entry, Hannibal invited Calavius, 
with his fon Perolla, and Jubellius Taureas, an officei of un- 
common merit, to fup with him ; and the day following 
gave the Campanians flattering aflurances of making their 
city the metropolis of Italy. By thefe fteps, and in this man- 
ner, did Hannibal make himfelf mailer of Capua ; which 
being an event of no fmall importance to him, and the 
boundary, as we may ftyle it, of his great fuccefs, we could 
not avoid being thus explicit and particular in our account 
of it", 

Whilst 



k Liv, I. xxiii* c. z=~ii. Zonar. ubi fup. €» 3. Plut. in Hannib, 
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Th: Cavth- Wh i lst Hannibal was pufiiing on the war in Italy witf 
"thVmv utmo ^ vigour, the ftate of Carthage fent two fleets to th 
v.; ^ put coafts of Sicily. One of thefe ravaged the maritime part oi 
K-en'tdo. Hiero's territories, becaufe that prince was in alliance with 
" u n " Rome, whilft the other ftood off of the iflands Agates, in 
order to obferve the motions of the Romans. The admiral 
of this laft fcjuadron had orders to attack Lilybasum both by 
fea and land, as foon as the Romans advanced to the relief of 
king Hiero \ of which T. Otacilius, the propraetor, being 
apprifed, he difpatched an exprefsto Rome for a fpeedy rein* 
forcement of (hips j but the fenate, confidering the deplor- 
able condition the republic now was in, did not think proper 
to comply with his requeft. He therefore found himfelf o« 
bliged to ftand upon the defenfive, left he mould expofe the 
Roman dominions in Sicily to an invafion l . 
i^wk-A Notwithstanding the implacable hatred Hannibal 
cunn^pre- bore the Romans, he difpatched Carthalb to Rome, to treat 
Romans ° w ^ tne ^ ervate tnere about a redemption of the prifontrs 
redeem their taken in the battle of Cannae. Though the fum demanded 
countrymen f or thefe prifoners was far from being exorbitant, the con-' 
loners fnVhe ^ cr ^P t fathers refufed the payment of it. The realbns al* 
battle of ledged for this refufal by the Romans, have been already 
Canne. given ; but the true one feems to have been the extreme po- 
verty of the Roman ftate at this melancholy jun&ure. HaR- 
nibal, upon Carthalo's return, fent all the Roman prifoners 
of diftincHon to Carthage, and treated the others in the 
manner by us related in a former part of this hiftory m (N). 

Soon 

1 Liv. 1. xxii. c. 56. m Polyb. 1. vi. fub fin. Diod. 

Sic. 1. xxvi. in excerpt. Valef. Liv. ubi fup. c. 58 — 6i, Appian, 
in Hannib. p. 570. edit. Tollii, Araft. 1670. Eutrop. 1. iii. c. 34. 
Aul. Gcll. nocl Attic. 1. vii: c. 18. Zonar. ubi fup. c. 2, Vide 
Budseum. de afT. 1. ii. Glarean. in Eutrop. 1. iii- c. 1 1. & Urn- 
verf. hilt. vol. xii. p. 225. 

(N) Appian and Zonaras intimate, that Hannibal fold fome 
of the Roman captives for flaves, and flew a vail number of the 
meaner fort of them, with whofe bodies he made a bridge over 
a river, which facilitated a paifage for his troops. But diis laft 
inftance of cruelty feems highly improbable, efpecially confider- 
ing the partiality of the hiftorians from whom it comes, and that 
it is pafled over in filence by Polybius. That excellent author, 
amonglt other things, obferves, that the fenate at Rome imagined, 
that a compliance with Hannibal's propofal would look like a tacit 
acknowledgment of lis great fuperioriry, and therefore declined 
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Soon after Capua had made its fubmiffion, many cities 6f dif- 
the Brutii opened their gates to Hannibal, who ordered his J^arth- 
brother Mago to take pofibflion of them. Mago was then age , with 
difpatched to Carthage, with the important news of the great * n f j* 00 ™* 
viaory obtained at Cannae, and the happy confequences of J ucc £f ea 
it. Upon his arrival there, he acquainted the fenate, that 
Hannibal had defeated fix Roman generals, four of which 
were confuls, one dictator, and the other general of horfe to 
the dictator ; that he had engaged fix confular armies, killed 
two confuls, Wounded one, and driven another out of the 
field, with fcarce fifty men to attend him ; that he had routed 
the general of the horfe, who was of equal power with the 
confuls ; that the dictator was efteemed as the only general 
fit to command an army, merely becaufe he had not had the 
courage to engage him. As a denionftrative proof of what 
he advanced, he produced, according to fome authors, three 
buftiels and an half of rings of Roman knights and fenators. 
He likewife fubjoined, that Capua, a city that was not only 
the metropolis of Campania, but, fince the defeat of the 
Romans at Cannae, of Italy itfelf, had fubmitted to Hanni* 
bal. For fuch unparallelled fuCcefTes, he moved, that thanks 
fhould be returned to the immortal gods, and that an imme- 
diate reinforcement mould be fent to Hannibal, who, being in 

the 

cloftng with it. Livy affirms, that many of the Roman prifoners 
were bought of Hannibal by the Greeks ; which may pofiibly be 
true. But that great numbers of them were put to a vaft variety 
of the moll exquifitc tortures, purely to gratify the cruel and. 
vindictive difpofition of that general, as Eutropius fuggelb, will 
not be fo eafily admitted by our candid readers, for the reafons 
above affigned. We mult beg leave to remark here, that, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, none of the Roman captives could 
be forced, by the mofl grievous fufferings, to lift up their hand 1 ;, 
againft their friends and relations, when Hannibal would have 
obliged them to adl the part of gladiators, for the entertainment 
of his troops; though Livy afferts the contrary, as will further 
appear from w hat we have extracted from that hiftorian on this 
occdion, in the paffage of the Univerfal hiftory here referred to. 
The difagreement therefore of two fuch eminent authors, and the 
filence of Polybius on this head, feem to evince many, if not all, 
the inftances of cruelty laid to Hannibal's charge at this juncture, 
to have been entirely fabulous (20). 

(20) Diod. Sic. Liv. Appian. Eutrop. Zonar. ubi Aip. Vide k 
Polyb, in loc. citat. Liv. 1. xliv, fub £n, Lc. 
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\ the heart of an enemy's country, wanted both men and mo- 
ney, efpecially as his troops muft have greatly fuffered in the 
various engagements they had had with the enemy. All ranks 
and degrees of people being ftruck with an extraordinary joy 
on this happy occafion, Himilco, the chief the Barcan fac- 
tion, fanfying, that a fair opportunity of infulting Hanno 
now offered, addreffed himfelf to him in the following terms : 
" Do you ft ill, Hanno, repent of the war we are embar- 
" qued in with Rome ? Forbid, by all means, the appoint- 
<c ment of a day of thankfgiving to the immortal gods, for 
<c fo many fignal advantages obtained ! Come, for once let 
<c us hear a Roman fenator declaim in the fenate-houfe at 
6C Carthage"! Hanno, notwithstanding this provocation, 
without any emotion, according to Livy, replied, " That 
" he ftill entertained the fame fentiments as formerly, in re- 
" lation to the war ; that he fhould not ceafe blaming their 
" invincible general's conduct, till his glorious victories had 
<c procured them a tolerable peace ; that the mighty exploits, 
" on which Hannibal's creatures expatiated fo much, fup- 
<£ pofing them real, could only give him joy, in proportion 
" as they were made fubfervient to fuch a peace ; that how* 
<c ever, as it was prepofterous in Hannibal to folicit fuchfuc- 
<c cours, as could only be deemed necefTary for a general in 
" defperate circumftances, at the fame time that he was a- 
<c mufing them with an account of the rapid conquefts he 
" had made, he could not help looking upon thofe exploits 
" as perfectly chimerical and imaginary". Then turningto 
Mago and Himilco, he afked *them, " Whether a fingie 
" member of any one of the thirty-five tribes had come over 
u to Hannibal, or any of the Latin nations declared for him, 
6 £ after the fo-much cried up victory at Cannae" ? To which 
Mago anfwering in the negative ; " It is evident then, repli- 
" ed Hanno, that the Romans are ftill very ftrong. But, | 
45 pray, what degree of courage are they infpired with? 
" What hopes or expectations have they of carrying on the 
" war withfuccefs, to animate them" ? Of which queftion 
Mago profefling himfelf incapable of giving a proper fo- 
lution i " How ! fays Hanno ; nothing can be more eafy 
4t than this. Have the Romans fent embafladors to enter 
tc into a negotiation with Hannibal ? Has any mention been 
<s made of a peace at Rome" ? No, replied Mago. Why 
then I find, fubjoined Hanno, " we have the fame happy 
cc profpedf before us now, that we had the firft day Hannibal 
" entered Italy. In what a fine fituation were we, when 

Lutatius 
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" Lutatius gave us that memorable defeat off of the iflands 
" Agates, which deftroyed all our hopes, and reduced us to 
t£ the neccffity of fuing for an ignominious peace ? This 
" may be again our cafe ; and therefore lam for concluding 
" an advantageous peace with Rome, whilft our affairs wear 
" a tolerable afpe£r, left, upon fome difafter, it mould not 
£< be in our power to do fo". Hanno therefore, with all his 
adherents, oppofed the continuation of the war, and confe- 
quently voted againft fending Hannibal any fuccours ; but 
the majority of the fenate confidering this merely as the ef- 
fect of prejudice and jealoufy, the Barcan faction prevailed, 
and orders were given to furnifh the army in Italy with a pro- 
per reinforcement of troops, as well as an ample fupply . of 
money and provifions. A body of four thoufai Numidians, 
with forty elephants, was firft deftined for that country j a 
large detachment of Spanifh forces was appointed to follow 
the Numidians ; and that thefe laft troops might be ready in 
due time, Mago fet out immediately for Spain, to raife 
twenty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, there. The 
Carthaginians propofed to recruit, with thefe new levies, 
not only Hannibal's army, but that likewife which acted in 
Spain n . 

As foon as Hannibal had poflefled himfelf of Capua, he The t _ 
attempted, both by promifes and menaces, to make him- actions' in" 
felf matter of Naples; but the Neapolitans being proof ^ al y imrn€ - 
againft all his efforts, he advanced to Nola, and fummo- fhetlttlT 
ned that city, threatening its inhabitants with the utmoft of Cann* e 
extremities, if they did not immediately furrender. The 
fenate, at leaft the leading men in it, was wholly in the 
Roman intereft ; but the Carthaginians being mafters of the 
open country, and in high reputation by the advantages they 
had gained, the populace was entirely at Hannibal's de- 
votion. The former therefore, in order to carry their point, 
pretended to be in a difpofition to furrender the city to 
Hannibal j but at the fame time infinuated, that, before this 
could be done, it would be proper to come to fome terms 
of agreement with him. Under the pretence therefore of 
entering into a negotiation with the Carthaginian general, 
the fenate of Nola found means to fpin out the time, and 
fend, with all poffible expedition, rneffengers to Marceilus, 
the Roman praetor, acquainting him with the fituation of 
affairs, and that the city would be obliged to capitulate, 

except 



n Liv. ubi fup. Flor. L ii. c. 6. Plin. 1. xxxiii. c. 50. Hannib, 
*NLucian« in dial Eutrop. Zonar. & Orof< ubi fuu, 
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except he inftantly marched to its relief. Marcellus, lea- 
ving Caiilinum, where he was then pofted, advanced to 
Calatia; and having paffed the Vulturnus, moved, withfur- 
prifing celerity, through the diftri&s of Satricula and Tre- 
bia, in order to fuccour Nola. Hannibal drew off upon 
his approach, and made a frem attempt upon Naples ; but 
without effect. After this, he laid fiege to Nuceria, and 
ftarved it to a furrender. One of the articles of the capi- 
tulation was, that the inhabitants fhould be permitted to 
march out with all their cloaths, though difarmed. Thir- 
ty fenators, and moft of the people of fafhion, retired to 
Capua ; but were refufed admiffion there, becaufe they did 
not at firft open their gates to Hannibal; but- they met 
with a kind reception at Cumae. Hannibal gave Nuceria 
up to his fjldicrs to be plundered, and afterwards burnt it. 
Marcellus, the Roman praetor, having thrown himfelf with 
a body of troops, into Nola, was under no apprehenfion 
for the fafety of that place, though the Carthaginian army, 
after thef deltruclion of Nuceria, encamped before it. The 
populace ardently dcfired to deliver it up to Hannibal; but 
Marcellus prevented the Carthaginian from pofleffing him- 
felf of it, by gaining over to the Roman intereft L. Bantius, 
the chief of the Carthaginian faction. This he did, partly 
by the force of adulation and condefcenfion, ordering the 
lictcrs to give him admiffion, as often as he defired it, and 
partlv by dint of prefents, deiiring him to accept of a 
fine horle, and five hundred bigati (O). Hannibal drew 
up the Carthaginian army in order of battle before the 
walls, as Marcellus did the Roman forces within the town. 
His parties had frequent fkirmifhes with thole of the Ro- 
mans; | 

(O) Th; liigat i, or nummi bigati, were filvcr pieces of money, j 
w ah the figure of a chariot drawn by a pair of horfes ftamped up- | 
on them; and the quadrigati, or nummi quadrigati, others with | 
that cf one drawn by two pair of horfes, as we learn from Pliny. 
According to the fame author, the Phrygians invented the former 
kind of chariots, and Eiichthonius the latter. Let this be admit- 
ted, and it will feem to follow, that the Romans had thefe cha- 
riots introduced among!! them by their neighbours the Etrulcan;. 
who v;crz defcended from the Lydiaus and Phrygian?, fince they 
were used at Rome before that city had any intercourfe with the 
Greeks Many Roman denarii, particularly of thofe coined in 
the unus jf \h.: r public, with iuch images on their reverter are 
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mans, though neither fide fuftained any comiderable lofs. 
By his emiffories, he engaged the populace to feize upon 
the gates, as foon as Marcellus had fallied out of them with 
his whole force, as he had received intelligence the Roman 
general defigned to do ; by which means the Romans would 
have been hemmed in betwixt the garrifon and the Cartha- 
ginian army, and confequently muft all have been cut off. 
Marcellus, being informed of this, divided his army into 
three bodies, which he polled at three gates fronting the 
enemy $ having before iffued out an order, forbidding any 
of the citizens to frir out of their houfes. Hannibal, in 
the mean time obferving, that no parties were pofted on the 
ramparts for their defence, immediately concluded, that his 
whole fcheme was unravelled, and Marcellus now engaged 
with the citizens. He therefore ordered his fcaling-ladders 
to be brought immediately to the walls, and began the at- 
tack. The moment this happened, Marcellus, at the head 
of a choice body of veterans, Tallying out of the middle gate, 
fell upon the Carthaginians with fuch fury, that he put them 
into diforder. Hannibal, little dreaming of fuch a fully, 
with fome difficulty rallied His troops, and made head againft 
the enemy. During this conflict, the two other bodies fal- 
lied out of the other gates, and attacked the rear of the 
Carthaginians j which ftruck Hannibal with fuch terror, 
that he retired into his lines, and foon after drew off from 
before the town. Though the Carthaginians, even accor- 
ding to the Roman accounts, did not lofe much above two 
thoufand men on this occafion, yet the Romans looked up- 
on this action, as one of the moft confiderable in its con- 
fequencet to them, of all that happened during the whole 
courfe of the war, fince it demonftrated Hannibal not to 
be invincible. Hannibal, advancing to Acerrae, made the 
proper difpofitions to befiege it ; but the inhabitants aban- 
doning it, he laid it in allies. From thence he moved to 

Cafilinum, 

to be feen in the cabinets of the curious. Tacitus, and other 
Roman authors, as well as Livy, mention the coins we are now 
treating of (21). 

(21) plin. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. & 1. vii. c. 56. Pempft. de Etrur. 
regal. 1. i. c. 4. Val. Max. 1. ii. ex. 17. Plut. in prob. Roman, c. 
5 2 - Tacit, in cert. Afiat. urb. 1. iv. Tertul. de pal. Vide etiam 
Joan. Meurfium, de fort. Athen. apud Jac.Gronov. in ant.Gncc, 
r -iefaur. v. vol. p. 1707. & de ling. Etrur. regal, vernac. diilert. 
Oxon. 1753. 
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Cafilinum, which he immediately inverted. The garfifori 
' defended itfelf with inexpreffible bravery ; neither could Han- 
nibal have ever made himfelf mafter of it, had not famine 
'forced it to furrenden Before the Carthaginian general 
prefented himfelf before the town, he detached a body of 
Gaetulians, under the command of their captain Ifalca, to 
prevail upon the inhabitants, if poffible, by fair means, to 
receive a Carthaginian garrifon ; but, if this could not be 
effected, they had orders to attempt ftorming it. Ifalca, 
upon his approach, finding a profound filence, and no ene- 
my appearing, -imagined the place to be abandoned ; and 
therefore made the neceflary preparations to force open the 
gates : which being obferved by two cohorts that garrifoned 
the city, they, according to orders received, iflued out irt 
a moment, repulfed the Gaetulians, and made great (laugh- 
ter of them. Maherbal afterwards affaulted it with a grea- 
ter force ; but was obliged to retire with confiderable lofs, 
Laftly, Hannibal himfelf, with his whole army, formed 
the fiege of it ; but loft abundance of men, without making 
any confiderable progrefs. However, he at laft found means 
to fur round almoft the whole garrifon, in a fally they made, 
with his elephants, and cut to pieces moft of them, the 
reft fecuring their retreat by favour of the night. The next 
day Hannibal to infpire his troops with the greater ardour, 
promifed to the foldier, who firft mounted the ramparts* 
a golden mural crown ; and declared, " That it was mat- 
" ter of furprize to him, that an inconfiderable town, fitu* 
" ated in a plain, mould be able to baffle the efforts of 
<c that army which took Saguntum, and defeated the Ro- 
" mans at Cannae, Thrafymenus, and Trebia." Notwith- 
ftanding which, the garrifon made fo vigorous a defence* 
that he found himfelf obliged to turn the fiege into a bloc- 
kade, and, after leaving a fmall body of troops to guard 
his lines, to put his army into winter-quarters at Ca- 
pua °. 

The plea- It is intimated by the Roman hiftorians, that Capua pro- 
furesof Ca- vet j the deftru&ion of Hannibal. Here it was, according 
S to' Hani 1:0 tne *" e authors, that thofe foldiers, who had been long inu- 
nibal. red to the greateft fatigues, and braved the moft formida- 
ble dangers, were vanquifhed by luxury, and a flow of pie 2 ' 
fures, with which the minds of the Capuans, who were iffl- 

merfed 



6 Diod. Sic. 1. xxvi. in excerpt. Valef. Liv, ubifup. c. H— 1 !?' 
Plut, in Marcel, Paul. Orof, l iv. c. 16, 
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merfed in a profufion of the moft charming delights^ had 
long been corrupted. Livy in particular intimates, that 
Hannibal's delicious abode at Capua was a reproach to his 
former conduct, and infinitely more prejudicial to his affairs, 
than the falfe ftep he was guilty of, in not marching di- 
rectly to Rome after the battle of Cannae 5 for this laft er- 
ror* according to that hiftorian, might feem only to have 
retarded his ,vict:ory ; whereas the former rendered him ab* 
folutely incapable of conquering- This, we fay, is the fen- 
timent of Liry> and has been adopted by feveral later wri- 
ters but whether or no it is entirely agreeable to truth, 
will, if we confider things with due attention* perhaps ad- 
mit of fome difpute p. 

For though we mould allow, that the martial genius of 
the Carthaginians was impaired by the bewitching retire- 
ment at Capua, yet it cannot reafonably be fuppofedj that 
the bad fuccefs, which afterwards attended Hannibal's arms, 
ought to be afcribed to this, as its principal caufe. The 
frequent defeats that general afterwards gave the Romans, 
the feveral towns he reduced in fight of the Roman armies, 
the bravery with which he maintained himfelf in Italy for 
fourteen years after this event, in fpitc of the continued 
efforts of the enemy, will not admit of fuch a fuppofition. 
But Livy himfelf puts this beyond difpute; that author 
points out to us a caufe of the declenfion of the Carthagi- 
nian affairs in Italy, different from the delights of Ca- 
pua 

We have before obferved from him, that the fenate Th c princi* 
and people of Carthage ordered four thoufand Numidian pal caufe of 
horfe, forty elephants, and a confiderable body of Spanifh ^^*f 
infantry, with a proper fum of money, to be fent to Ita- affairs, 
ly, in order to enable Hannibal to maintain and extend his 
conquefts there. Had this ample fupply been fent him with 
an expedition equal to the fpirit with which it was granted, 
the Romans would have had no opportunity of reflecting up- 
on Hannibal, on account of his conduct at Capua. That 
general would, in all human probability, have obliged the 

haughty 

* Liv. -obi fup. Val Max. 1. ix. c. i. Flor. 1. ii. c. 6. Sex. 
Aorel. Vi&. in Hannib. Zonar. ubi fup. c. 3. 1 Liv. 1. 

c 13. & c. 32. Idem, 1. xxvi. Idem ibid. Zonar, ubi fup. 
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haughty rival of the Carthaginian republic to have fubmit> 
ted to the fuperior foFce of his arms the next campaign* 
But, notwithftanding the influence of the Barcan faction, 
Hanno, and his adherents, found means not only to retard 
the march of the intended fuccours* but even to diminifh 
them. Mago, through the artifices- of that infatuated par-, 
ty, could obtain an order for only twelve thoufand foot,- and. 
two thoufand five hundred horfe ; and even with this body 
of troops, inconfiderable as it was, he was fent to Spain. 
Hannibal, being thus deferted by his country, through the 
intrigues of a profligate and abandoned faction, who had 
come to a refolution to facrifke the ftate, of which they 
were members, to their private refentment, found himfelf 
obliged to be on the defenfive, his army being reduced to, 
twenty-fix thoufand foot, and nine thoufand horfe. As the 
Romans therefore, notwithftanding the difficulties they were 
reduced to, font every year two confular armies into the 
f^eldy fully recruited, and in good order ; as neither the 
Gauls nor Italians were natural allies of the Carthaginians, 
arid confequently would fcarce fail of abandoning them, as 
foon a-s fortune began to declare againft them ; there is no 
need to have recourfe to the pleafures of Capua, in order 
to account for HannibalV being driven out of Italy r . . 

At the return of the fpring, Hannibal drew his forces 
out of their winter-quarters, and refumed the fiege of Ca- 
fdinum. He did not however pufh this on wkh- vigour^, 
as knowing, that the place mult foon furrender through 
want of provisions. The famine raged fo grievoufly amongft 
the citizens, that they were obliged, for fome time, to feed 
upon the moft loathfome animals. Valerius Maximus tells 
us, that one of them gave another an hundred Roman dena- 
rii for a fingle moufe; which fupported him, till Hannibal 
granted the garrifon a capitulation ; but the perfon who fold 
it, in the mean time, perifhed with hunger. Pliny and 
Frontinus affirm, that this moufe was purchafed with two 
hundred Roman denarii ; and with thefe authors Livy, in 
the main, agrees* Marcellus, not being able to attempt 
rajiing. the fiege, by reafon of an inundation of the Vul- , 
turnus, the troops in garrifon were forced to have recourfe 
to Hannibals clemency, who, induced thereto by their brave 
defence, permitted them to march out of the town, upon 



r Vide VnWcrL hift. vol. xu p. 22$. & alib. 
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the freemen's paying feven ounces of gold an head. Livy 
fays, that, till the. gpld was paid, the Carthaginian gene- 
ral kept them in chains ; but afterwards, with great ho- 
nour, conducted them to Cumae. Of the Praeneftine gar- 
rifon, which, at the beginning of the fiege, confifted of 
five hundred and feventy men, near one half arrived fafe at 
Prasnefte, with their praetor Manicius, the reft haying bjeen 
deftroyed by ficknefs, famine, and the other cafualties of 
war. Hannibal reftored Cafilinum to the Campanians, lea- 
ving there a Carthaginian garrifori of feven hundred men j 
to defend the place againft the Romans, in cafe they fliould 
think proper, after his departure, to attack it. Then, to 
tomplete the reduction of that , part of Italy, in conjunc- 
tion with the greateft part of the Brutii, he laid fiege to 
Petilia, the only city of that nation, which held, out againft 
him. The Petilini immediately applied to the Romans for 
fuccours in the moft prefling manner ; but the perplexed 
ftate of affairs would not permit the republic to affift them. 
Notwithftanding which, they defended themfelves for feve- 
ral months againft the reiterated attacks of the whole Car- 
thaginian army, with incredible bravery and refolution s . 

During thefe tranfa&iohs in Italy * the war was carried^ fta - 
on with great vigour in Spain, for fome time Afdrubal, the of affairi 
Carthaginian general there* kepthimfelf upon the defenfive, ih s P* lh - 
not being in a condition to face either the Roman fleet under 
Publius Scipio, or the land-forces commanded by Cneius. 
However, at laft receiving a reinforcement of four thoufand 
foot, and five hundred horfe, from Carthage, he ventured to 
move out of the faftneiTes, wherein he had before polled him.- 
felf, and advanced towards the enemy's camp. He likewifc 
gave orders to have his fleet repaired, to protect the maritime 
parts of the Carthaginian provinces, and the iflands adjacent 
to them, from all infults of the enemy ; but, before this was 
in a condition to put to fea, he received intelligence, that 
feveral captains of (hips had gone over to the Romans. Thefe 
captains, it feems, had been feverely reprimanded for aban- 
doning the fleet upon the Iberus, through cowardice, the 
laft year j which they not being able to brook, had, from 
that time, meditated a revolt from the Carthaginians. Not 
content with what they had already done, they endeavoured 
C c a to 

' Liv. 1. xxiii. c. to. Appian. in Hannib. Plin. nat. hift. 1. viii. 
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to excite the Ca-rpe-fi to a defection ; in which they fo far 
fucce^ded, that feveral' towns were drawn off from their o* 
bediertce to the Carthaginians, and another, that refufed to 
join them, reduced by force. This unexpe&ed rebellion 
proved very prejudicial to Afdrubal, and a feafonable diverfiori 
in favour of the Romans ; for the Carthaginian general, 
leaving the Romans to themfelves, advanced, at the head.of 
his whole army, into the enemy's territories, with a deflgfi 
to attack Galbus, the Carpeflan general, who lay encamped 
under the walls of the town he had lately poffeffed himfelf 
of. He therefore ftrft fent away his light-armed troops t6 re- 
connoitre the rebels, and draw them to an engagement, de- 
taching immediately afterwards part of his infantry to ravage 
the neighbouring country, and cut o(f all the ftraggtitfg par- 
ties of the enemy, thatfhould be found difperfed there \ by 
which means many of the Carpefn were kilkd, others put to 
flight, and their camp alarmed at the fame time. However, 
their forces being very numerous, they were fo far from being 
terrified at this motion, that they inftantly ifiued out of their 
camp in a body, dancing and (kipping after their manner, 
with an intention to fall directly upon the Carthaginians. 
This fudden rm%mce of courage fo damped the fpiritsof Af- 
drubal's main body, with which he was advancing to attack 
Galbus's camp, that he thought it proper to take poft on an 
eminence, in itfelf of difficult accef*, but rendered more fo 
by a river, which fecured him from the enemy. Here he 
was rejoined by the two above-mentioned detachments, 
equally ftruck' with terror at the enemy's approach ; my, 
under fuch terrible apprehenfions were the Carthaginians at 
this juncture, that, notwithstanding their camp might have 
been looked upon as inacceiiible, Afdrubal fortified it with 
an intrenchment, in order to cover it the more effectually 
from all attempts of the barbarians. Some skirmifHes hap- 
pened whilft the two armies lay fo near one another ; but 
without any confiderable lofs on dther Tide. Livy tells* us» 
that the Numidian cavalry were noi fo good as the Caniefiarf; 
nor the Mauritanian dartmen h the Carpefian targeted, 
who, in activity, were equal to them, and in ftrength'j ® 
well as courage, excelled them. Galbus, finding it inipof- 
fible either to draw the enemy out of their camp, or force 
the intrenchment that covered it, feized upon Afena, a town 
where Afdrubal had fixed his principal magazine, when he 
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firft. entered upon the Carpefotfv frontiers, and: eaGIy m$de 
himfelf matter of the open country round about it. hf<h& 
bal, finding the enemy, not a little ekted with their late ftic- 
cefs, foon after to diiperfe themfelves in final! parties over tke 
country, and to lay afkte all difei^lkff 9 bod* in then; detach* 
merits said their catnp, advanced out of his trenches, with 
his army drawn up in order of battle, and immediately fell 
upon them. The Garpeiians, not expecting fa fudden an 
onfet, being in confufion, and having a good part of their 
forces then roving about the country, were eaiily routed by 
the. Carthaginians , who continued the daughter a great part 
of the day. In fine, the whole, body of the barbarians in 
the camp, except a fmall party, that efcaped, by* a vigorous 
My, to the mountains and* woods, was put to the fword ; 
which threw the Carpefii into fueh a confternationy that? the 
next day the whole nation fubmitted to Afiirubal. Soon after 
a courier arrived from Carthage, with orders to Afdrubal to 
begin his march for Italy without delay. This' changed the 
face of affairs in Spain ; for the Spaniards, upon the publi** 
cation> of this news, confidered the Carthaginians as not in a 
condition to protc<5l them; and of courfe began to turn their 
eyes, to wards the Romans. Afdrubal therefore difpatched : an 
express to Carthage, gi v ing the republic an account how pre- 
judicial the bare rumour of his departure had been to it ; at 
the fame time adding, that if the late orders- were put in 
execution, the Romans would be matters of Spain , before he 
had pafled the Iberus. To fupport what he advanced, he 
declared, that after he had drawn the forces affigned hiiraout 
of the Carthaginian provinces there, neither garrifons nor a 
general would be left capable of giving any oppofition to the 
Romans ; that, bcfides this, the natives were not well affect- 
ed to the Carthaginians ; and that therefore it would be at 
leaft proper for him to defer his march, till a fucceffor arrived- 
in Spain, with a ftrong body of forces* to preferve the Car*- 
thaginian acquifitions there ; fincc, whatever fuccefe might 
attend their arms againft the Romans* the difpciition* of the 
Spaniards themfelves would 1 require no fmall number of 
troops to be diftributed among-ft them. But, notwithftanding 
this juft remonftrance, the ftate of Carthage perfifted in its 
former refolution, looking upon- it as a matter of the utmoft 
confequence to fupport Hannibal* However, it fo far com- 
plied with Afdrubal's requeft, as to fend Himilco, with a 
competent army, and a confiderable naval reinforcement, 
C c 3 inrv> 
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into Spain, to watch the motions both of the natives and the 
Romans f . 

Himilcq, having tranfported his forces to Spain, took 
care immediately to put himfelf into a fituation not to fear 
any infults of the Spaniards. He fortified his camp, drew 
his mips on more, and furrounded them with a ditch and a 
wall. After this, he haftened with the utmoft expedition 
through the territories of feveral cantons, either open ene- 
mies to the Carthaginians, or difpofed to be fo, to AfdrubaPs 
camp, efcorted by a choice detachment of horfe. After he 
had imparted the orders of the fenate to that general, and 
received from him inftruc'Hons how to carry on the war in 
Spain, he returned to his own camp in fafety, the extreme 
celerity, with which he potted through the territories of the 
above-mentioned Spanifh cantons, not giving any of them 
an opportunity of difcovering him. Before Afdrubal began 
his march for Italy, he furnifhed himfelf with large funis 
of money, which he exacted from the Spaniards fubjeclto, 
and in alliance with, Carthage, being fenfible, that Hanni- 
bal could never have reached the Alps, had he not been 
powerfully fupported by gold. At laft, having got all 
things in readinefs for the enterprise he was going upon, 
he affembled all his forces, and advanced to the Iberus. In 
the mean time he received intelligence, that the Romans, 
apprifed of his approach, had kid fiege to Ibera, a town de- 
riving its name from the river on which it ftood, and the 
richeft in all that part of Spain. To induce them therefore 
to raife that fiege, he fat down before another town, which 
had lately fubmitted to the Roman?. This had the defired 
effecT: ; for the Romans, leaving Ibera, immediately moved 
towards him-, and encamped upon a fpot about five miles 
diftant from him. The confequence of this action was a 
decifive battle, wherein Afdrubal gave proofs of an extraor- 
dinary military genius, though fortune declared againft him. 
The Spaniards in his army, not relifhing an Italian expe- 
dition, took to their heels at the firft onfet; the Maurita- 
nian and Numidian horfe made but a faint refinance; fa 
that the rout was general, and the {laughter dreadful. Af- 
drubal did all that could be expected from the moft con- 
fummate general j he continued to give his orders with the 
greateft prefenpe of mind, and to animate his men by his 

example 

* Polyb. 1. viii. Liv. 1. xxiii. c. ,26-— 29. Flor. I. ii. c. 6. Ag: 
jwan. in Iberk. Zonar. ubi Tup, 
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example, till all things became defperate ; but, not being 
able to rally his troops, he found himfelf obliged to leave 
the field of battle and his camp to the enemy, together 
With the vaft fums of money he had amaffed for the Italian 
expedition. According to Eutropius and Orofius, the Car- 
thaginians had twenty-five thoufand men killed, and ten 
thoufand taken prifoners, in the a£tion. Zonaras inti- ; 
mates, that Cneius was fo pofted with a body of troops, 
that very few of the Carthaginians found it pofiible to make 
their efcape. After this blow, all the Spaniards, who had 
before been wavering in their fidelity to Carthage, declared 
for the victors. Afdrubai, in the mean time, collecting 
the remains of his mattered army, was fo far from being in 
a condition to attempt fuccouring Hannibal, that, with 
great difficulty, he maintained himfelf in Spain u . 

Our readers will eafily perceive, that this account of Livy partial 
the Spanifh affairs, during the period we are now upon, ^j),**' 1 " 
chiefly extracted from Livy ; though they may at the fameti"nf a ftior* 
time difcover, that we have inferted feveral circumftancesin Spam, 
not taken notice of by that hiftorian, with which we have 
been fupplied by other antient writers. They are not 
therefore to befurprifed, if they fhould meet with feveral 
improbabilities, and even inconfiftencies, in the relation ; 
lince Livy mud be allowed to have been mod unreafonably 
prejudiced againft the Carthaginian republic, as well as in 
favour of his own. Fabius Piclor, Valerius Antias, and' 
others, from whom he compiled his hiftory, were of the 
fame difpofition with himfelf in this particular. What 
truth therefore can be expected from them in a defcription 
ef any great tranfaclions, wherein the Carthaginians bore a 
principal part ? The improbabilities and inconfiftencies juft 
hinted at are fo glaring, that they cannot efcape the eye of 
any attentive reader; for which reafon it is fuperfiuous, 
would the nature of our defign permit, to recite them. % 
However, thus much is apparent from what the above-men- 
tioned authors have tranfmitted to pofterity in the point be- 
fore us, viz. that the defeat of Afdrubai, in a great mea- 
fure, ruined Hannibal's affairs in Italy, though it was not 
attended with fueh fatal confequences in Spain as Livy 
fuggefts. That hiftorian himfelf puts this laft obftrvation 
C c 4 beyond 
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beyond difpute, in fome fubfequent parts of his work. How 
"greatly then are we to regret the lofs of that part of Poly, 
bius's excellent hiftory treating of thefe campaigns in Spain! 
This, had it been extant, would undoubtedly have fet us 
right in every important particular relating to them. g U { 
to return to the Carthaginian affairs in Italy w . 
Thedrtha- Himilgo, who commanded the Carthaginian forces be- 
ginians re- f 0 re Petilia, carried on the fiege of. that place with great 
ttoce petilia. v ig 0ur? battering the walls with the utmoft fury, and ha» 
raffing the garrifon by continual aflaults. However, the 
Petiliani defended themfelves in a very gallant manner, 
deftroying great numbers of the befiegers, though they 
were but an handful of men. But what not a little contri^ 
buted to the defence of the place, was the bravery of the 
women, who diftinguinhed themfelves as much as the men 
on this occafton. They made frequent fallies, burnt theene- 
my's works, and retired triumphantly into the town. Not- 
withstanding which, Hannibal, having cut off all commu- 
nication betwixt them and the neighbouring country, they 
were fo greatly prefled by famine, that they found them- 
felves. obliged to fend all the ufelefs people out of the city, 
who, according to Appian, were immediately butchered 
by the Carthaginians in the fight of the garrifon. At laft, 
they refolved to make a fally with their whole force, which 
they accordingly did ; but the greateft part of them, 
through hunger and fatigue, not having ftrength enough 
either to make ufe of their arms, or retire into the town* 
were put to the fword. However, eight hundred of them 
cut their way through the enemy, and efeaped in a body to 
the Romans, who, after the cone) ufion of this war, rein* 
flated them in their former pofleffions, and always took 
care to difringmfh them by fuch marks of eiteem, as their 
Angular fidelity infilled them to x . 
As likew'ife Af t e r the reduction of Pctili j, Hannibal, having been 
Confentia, re joined by Himilco's detachment, advanced to Confentia; 
cri° Tnd °" which foon furrendered to him. Locri opened its gates up- 
other cities* on the firfi fummons, the principal citizens having, fof 
fomc time, kept a fecret correfpondence with the Brutu, 
who had united themfelves with the Carthaginian army. 
Croto, which was, in a manner, deferted by its inhabi- 
tants, 

v Uv. \. xxvi. & alib. x Liv. I. xxiii, c 35. Appian. * 
Jberic. VaL Max. 1. vi. c. 6. Plut. ubi fup. 
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tants, and feveral other cities of Magna Graecia, did the 
like/ Rhegium, though attacked by Iftannibal With all 
his forces, held out bravely, and babied all the efforts of 
the Carthaginians. Sicily in the mean time waverec) in its 
fidelity to the Romans, the defeat at Canrtae giving iffuch 
an idea of the Carthaginian power, that it could not avoid 
difcovering an inclination to follpw the example of. the Ita- 
lians. Even the family of Hiero was not entirely fre*e 
from thisdifpofuion; for Gclon, the heir apparent to the 
crown of Syraeufe, defpifing Hiero's old age, declared iSi 
Hannibal ; and had not death taken him fo opportunely, 
that Hiero himfelf was fufpected of haftenjng his fate, he 
might have made a powerfull diverfiOn in favour of this 
Carthaginians r. 

Zonaras intimates, that fome where about the perioo^HanmUl 
we are now upon, the dictator Junius, with a powerful°^^ ft 
corps, attended Hannibal, and mimicked all his motions'.,^. ° 
He encamped, decamped, refrelhed his troops at the fame 
time, and in the fame manner, the fubtle Carthaginian 
did ; infomuch that the, movements of both armies cbrref- 
ponded in every particular. Hannibal, obferving this, 
immediately began to confider, how he might reap fome 
advantage from the whimftcal conduct of the dictator. He 
was not long at a lofs for a ftratagem on this occafion : the 
firft dark, tcmpeftuous night that happened, he detached a 
good body of forces out of his camp, ordering them to take 
poft in fome place at a fmall diftance from it, and to ha- 
rafs the Romans all night with continual Ikirmifties and 
alarms, if Junius made the fame movement. With the 
other part of the army he repofed himfelf in the camp till' 
morning, and then recalled the above- mentioned detach- 
ment, commanding every man of it immediately to take 
his natural reft. This artifice, according to our author;' 
had the defired effect •, for Junius, at the beginning of the 
night, obferving a large body of troops to march t>ut of 
Hannibal's camp, and perceiving every thing there ftill af- 
terwards, imagined the whole Carthaginian army to have 
been in motion ; and therefore drew all the forces out' of 
his own camp, to obferve the enemy. The commander 
of the Carthaginian detachment, in purfuance of his orders, 
kept the Romans in action the whole night, and then re- 
tired into the camp, to repofe his troops. Upon Junius's 

doing 
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doing the fame, Hannibal, with his frefh corps, fell upon 
the weaned Romans, nowafleep, and not dreaming of any 
attack, forced their camp, put great numbers of them tq 
the fword, and difperfed the reft. The darknefs of th$ 
night, as well as the tempeftuous weather, did not a little 
contribute to the happy fuccefs of this ftratagem, fwce the 
Roman general was thereby rendered incapable, either of 
difcovering the number, or penetrating the defign, of the 
Carthaginians 

faeCartha- In the mean time a courier arrived at Carthage from the 
ginians pre- army in Spain, with letters from Afdrubal, importing, 
I7ie s in " l ^ at ^ e rece i ve ^ a tota * defeat, and that the greateff 
5»! " *P art °f Spain had revolted to the Romans. The fenate and 
people were thunderftruck at this melancholy advice, 
which, for the prefent, difconcertcd all their meafures? 
Mago was upon the point of fettirng out for Italy, with a 
reinforcement of twelve thoufand foot, and fifteen hun- 
dred horfe, and twenty elephants, befides a pecuniary fup- 
ply of a thoufand talents in filver ; but his departure, up- 
on the reception of this mortifying news, was counter- 
manded, and he ordered to hold himfelf in readinefs to em* 
barque for Spain at a minute's warning. Whilft matters 
were in this ferment at Carthage, embafTadors arrived there, 
from Sardinia, inviting the Carthaginians, in the name of 
Hamficora, who, at that time, bore the chief fway there, 
and the other Sardinian prime nobility, to fend over a body 
of troops, in order to take pofleflion of that ifland. Thefe 
cmbafTadors infinuated, " That the Romans had fcarce 
«' any forces there ; that the praetor Cornelius, a perfon 
of diftinguflied merit, had left the ifland ; that a new 
* l one, perfectly raw and unacquainted with the genius of 
<c the Sardi, as well as their manners and conftitution, was 
** expected; that the Sardi were tired of the Roman go- 
*' vernment, and extremely incenfed againfl their imperi- 
<c ous and avaritious matters, for their grievous exactions 
** the laft year j in fine, that nothing was wanting to in- 
duce them to {hake off the Roman yoke, but an encour* 
*' agement thereto from fjmc powerful ftate, that would 
? c take them under its protection. " ThisembafTy a little 
revived the drooping fpirits of the Carthaginians,who there- 
upon immediately fent Mago to Spain with the abovefaid 

fuccours. 
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fuccours, and difpatched Afdrubal, fiirnamed Calvu$% 
with the like number of forces to fupport 'the Sardi. ' 

Whilst the two potent republics of Carthage and Rome Hannibal 
were thus contending for fuperiority^ the eyes of all the concludes * 
neighbouring ftates were fixed upon them. Amongft thc^J? ^Jj* 
reft, Philip, king of Macedon, had obferved, with grea t of Macedon, 
attention, the progrefs of this war. This in point of pru- 
dence, he thought himfelf obliged to, as he was a neigh- 
bour to Italy, being feparated from it only by the Ionian 
fea. At firft, he was equally inclined to both parties ; but 
finding Hannibal the favourite of fortune, he came to a 
refolution to enter into an offenfive and defenfive alliance 
with the Carthaginian. To this end he fent an embaflV, 
with Xenophanes, one of his minifters, at the head of it, 
to Hannibal's camp in Campania. This embafly' happened 
to fall into the hands of the Romans, and was conducted to 
the prator Valerius Levinus, in his camp at Nuceria j but 
Xenophanes, by his addrefs, pretending he came to pro- 
pofe a treaty of friendmip to the Romans, found means to 
purfue his rout ; and, upon arriving at Hannibal's head- 
quarters, concluded a treaty with him, which, together 
with the preamble to it, was couched in the following 
terms: ?* Copy of the treaty concluded between Hannibal^ 
" general of the Carthaginian army, Mago, Myrcan, Bar- 
* £ mocar, all the fenators of Carthage, together with the 
<l whole body of forces then prefent, on the one fide ; and 
" Xenophanes, fon of Cleomachu c , an Athenian, mi- 
nifter plenipotentiary of Philip, fon of Demetrius, king 
V of Macedon, the Macedonian nation, and their allies, 
" on the other. The articles of this treaty are agreed upon 
" in the moft folemn manner by both the contracting 
" powers, in the prefence of Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo; 
" of the Daemon of Carthage', Hercults, an,d Iolaus ; of 
" Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; of thofe divinities what 
" are confederates with Carthage ; of the Sun, Moon, 
" and Earth ; of the Rivers, Meadows, and Waters ; 
" of the tutelary deities of Carthage, Macedon, and 
" Greece ; and laftly, of thofe deities, who, prefidin* 
" in war, affift at, and fuperintend, the figning of the 
" prefent treaty, Hannibal, general of the Carthaginian 
** forces, the fenators above-mentioned, and the whole. 

" Carthaginian; 
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" Carthaginian army, declare this, according, to the 
* 4 mutual intention of both parties, to be a treaty of 
" amity, by virtue of which the contracting ppwsrs are 
" from henceforth, obliged to treat each other as friends 
44 and brethren. In confequence therefore of this eonr 
*' vention, king Philip,' the Macedonian nation, and tl» 
44 Greeks their allies, engage themfelves to defend and fup, 
44 port, to the utmoft of their power, the lords the Car- 

V thagiqians (P), Hannibal their general, all the fenajfors 
4 4 and forces with him, all governors of provinces under 

V the dominion of Carthage, who govern by the fame laws, 
** the people of Utica, and all other cities and nationj 
44 fubjedt to the Carthaginian empire. ; all who bear arms 
u in their fervice ; all cities in alliance with them in 
• 4 Italy, Gaul, and Liguria ; and all that frail hereafter 
41 become their allies in thofe countries. On the other 
V. hand, the Carthaginian armies, the, inhabitants of Utica, 
44 all the cities and ftates fubjeft to Carthage, all the 
44 Carthaginian allies, and. their troops, all the nations of 
44 Italy, Gaul, and Liguria., that are in a ftate of amity 
44 with the Carthaginians, or that fhall hereafter enter into 
44 an alliance with them, folemnly oblige thqmfe.lves. to 
44 preferve from all injuries and infults, and ftrenuouflyto 
44 iupport, Philip king of Macedon, the Macedonian 
44 nation, together with the Greeks their allies. No 
44 clandeftine practices fhall be carried on by either, party 
44 to the prejudice of the other. Both powers frail* Vfitb 
44 the utmoft ftneerity and aJacrity, aft againft the enemies 

of 

(P.) We,have translated here the oi KTPIOI KAPXHAONIOI ^ 
Polybius, the lords the Carthaginians, and not Carthaginian lords; 
fince the laft expreffion feems to refer only to the fenate and the 
fuffetes ; whereas the former includes likewife the people, who, 
at the figning of this treaty, were the moll powerful part of the 
republic of Carthage ; and that this alliance was concluded by 
Philip's minifters with the whole republic of Carthage, not with 
tfye. fenate, and fuffetes, inexclufion of the plebeians, no one can 
dqubt. So we fee in the treaty , of Utrecht, to omit feveral others 
of. latp date, the ftates general are ftyled the lords, the ftates ge- 
neral. However, we do not pretend to .infift upon, the. truth oi 
this tranflation, only offer it as a conjecture to our learned rea- 
ders, leaving it to them either to admit of it, or rejeel it, as they 
fhall think proper (22). 
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w Cafthagfe and kirig Philip,, except fuch kings, cities or 
<c ports, 4s. mail have coritra&ed a friendfhip with eimer of 
44 them. The Romans fhali be looked upon as a common 
44 enemy, till fuch time as the gods fhall be pleafed happily 
44 to terminate the War already commenced. King Philip, 
44 the Macedonian nation, and the Gredks their allies, ftiall 
44 fupply the Carthaginians with all neceffaries, in order to 
44 carry on this war, in fuch manner as fhall be hereafter 
44 fettled by a particular convention. If Heaven mould not 
44 vouChfaTe- fuccefc to the arms of the high allies,' but the^ 
* 4 mould De obliged to enter into a negotiation with the 
44 enemy, arfd even conclude a peace with them, they matt 
44 all be comprehended m that treaty. The Romans malt 
44 never be peYmitted to have any footing in the iflahd of 
44 Cofcyra, nor to exercife any dominion over the inhabitants 
44 of Apbllbriia, Epidarririus, Pharu's, Dimall'e, Paribus, 
44 and AtirVtarila. They mail' be obliged to deliver up f) to, 
44 Demetrius Phari us all his friends arid relations, who fhall 
44 be found in any part of their territories. If the Romans 
44 fhall hereafter declare war agairift cither of trie contracting 
u powers, they mall mutually aflift each other, as occafion 
44 fhall require. The fame thing fhall be done by both par- 
44 ties, if any other poWer comes to a rupture with either 
44 of them, except it be a king, ftate, or city, with wliich' 
44 the other was before iii alliance. It fhall be lawful either 
44 to cancel any of the articles of this treaty, or add new 
44 ones to it; by the mutual confent of both' parties, if it 
44 fhall hereafter be judged expedient fo to do V 

This copy of the articles of the offenfivc arid defenfive 
alliance concluded betwixt the Carthaginians and Philip king 
of Macedon, preferred to us by Polybius, is a moll curious 
and valuable fragment' of antiquity, as ferving not only to 
give us a good idea' of the moA noted objects of the Cartha- 
ginian worfhfp, but likewife to exhibit to our view the form' 
and manner in which that nation drew up their treaties ; for' 
it appears pretty plain from Polybius, that the Carthaginians" 
were looked upon as the chief party concerned in this en- 
gagement; arid that the preparing of the inftrument we have* 
gfteri our readers here a translation of, was entirely left to* 
Hannibal. It likewife further appears, that Livy has not fo 
much given us the articles of this treaty, as certain inferences 
*nd conclusions drawrf from thole articles, fomc of which 

were,' 
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were, in all probability, falfe, taken from Fabius Pi&or,<. 
Valerius Antias, and others, who, in few particulars rela- 
ting to the Carthaginians, paid the greater! regard to truth. 
For thefe realbns, we could not prevail upon ourfelves to 
omit the infertion of a tranflation of the copy above-mentioned 
in this work, which, we doubt not, will oblige all the cu- 
rious and inquifitive among our readers c . 
fhilip'sem- Wh£n the Macedonian embafTadors returned home, 
baffad01 ! ^ f|annibal fent three minifters with them, viz. Gifco, Boftar,, 
the Ro- ana * Mago, in order to bring him king Philip's ratification of 
nfaw* the above : rhentioned treaty. They had a veffel waiting for 
them, privately ftationed near the temple of Juno Lacinia 
in Calabria ; biit were fcarce got out to fea, when they were 
defcried by the Romans. Some light galleys of Corcyra,, 
being detached from the Roman fquadron, then cfuifing off. 
the coafts of Calabria, foon came up with them, and obliged 
the vefTel they were on board immediately to furrender. In 
this emergency, Xeriophanes had recourfe to another falfhoody 
afferting, " That all the pafles and high ways in Campania 
* c were fo guarded by the Carthaginian parties, that he found 
" it irripomble to go to Rome, as he was ordered/' but with- 
out effect j for the Carthaginian minifters were betrayed by 
their language and habits, by which means the Romans dis- 
covered the whole fecret, fent both the Carthaginian and Ma- 
cedonian embafTadors prifoners to Rome> and diverted the 
impending ftorm this formidable league threatened them 
with, in the manner related by us in a former part of thi? 
hiftory d . 

The Car- About this time Hannibal received intelligence, that the 
a&drsgo to Campanians, who had afTerribled an army of four thoufand 
decay both men to act in favour of the Carthaginians, had been entirely 
had* 8nd defeated by Gracchus at Hams, to which place they had ad- 
vanced, in order to feize Upon Cumae, with the lofs of above 
two thoufand men, together with Marius Alfirius their com- 
mander, and thirty-four colours. He therefore, without lofs 
of time, marched to Hamse ; but, upon his arrival there, 
found only the CarcafTes of the Campanians who fell in the 
laft action, with which the ground was ftrewed, the enemy 
having retired, immediately after the battle, fo Curhae. For 

the 
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the prefent, Hannibal re-occupied his former camp upon " 1 
mount Tifata; but, at the folicitation of the Campanian^ ! 
after having ravaged all the country about Cumae,. he laid? 
ficge to that city. Having applied an high moveable tower to^ 
the walls of the place, he made a vigorous affauk j but the 
Roman conful, who had thrown himfelf into the town* 
having raifed one upon the walls, that overtopped this, and 
ported fome men in it, who difcharged a great number ©f 
flaming torches, befides a vaft quantity of other combuftible ? 
materials fet on fire, upon the befiegers, the Carthaginian* 
were put into diforder ; which being obferved by the garri- 
fpn, a ftrong party Tallied out of the town, put them to the 
rout, and purfued them as far as their camp, which Was 
about a mile diftant. Livy tells us, that Hannibal loft four- 
teen hundred men on this occafion upon the fpot, befides ; 
forty taken prifeners. However, the next day the Cartha- 
ginian drew up his army in order of battle betwixt his camp 
and the town, in order to draw the Romans to an engage- 
ment ; but the conful declining this, he immediately decamp- 
ed, and took poft again upon mount Tifata. "Whilft thefe 
things happened, Hanno was defeated at Grumentum in 
Lucania by T. Sempronius Longus, and loft four thoufand 
men upon the field of battle, befides forty-one colours. After 
this blow, Hanno abandoned Lucania to the enemy, and 
retreated into the country of the Brutii. Upon thefe repeated 
inftances of ill fuccefs, three towns of the Hirpini revolted 
from the Carthaginians to the Romans, who took a thou- 
fand prifoners there, and caufed them all to be fold under s 
the fpear. A little before thefe difafters happened, Afdru- 
bal, firnamed Calvus, fet fail from Carthage, with the ar- 
mament under his command, for Sardinia; but received great 
damage from a ftorm he met with in his paflage, and was 
obliged to put in at one of the ports of the Balearic iflands. 
Here he ftaid a while, in order to refit his fleet j which 
gave the Romans time to make head againft the Carthagini- 
ans in Sardinia, and confequently not a little contributed to 
the fignal overthrow Afdrubal foon after received in that 
ifland e . 

Philip, king of Macedon, being informed, that his em-Maredlw 
bairadors, together with the Carthaginian mrnifters fent by gains ano- 
Hannibal, had fallen into the hands of the Romans, fent J^f"^ 
Hcraclitus Scotinus, Crito Berrsus, and Sofitheus Magnes, vantage m 

three HannHtt}, 
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tjij[ei, npblf men he, could confide in,, to conclude a freflj 
ttea.ty with that general. This they happily performed; but, 
as^the.fummer was fpent in this negotiation, Philip could 
not put himfelf foon enough jn motion to make any diver- 
f|on. in favour, of. the Carthaginians. Hannibal therefore now; 
began confiderably to loie ground. Fabius, having pafled 
the Vultumus, in conjunction with his eollegue, took the 
cities, jof Combulteria, Trebula, and Anfticula* by aflault, 
making the Carthaginian garrifons therein prifoners of war. 
In the mean time Hannibal kept a fecret correfpondence with 
the populace of Nola, who were at his devotion, engaging 
them to deliver the city into his hands; which being com- 
municated to Fabius, he fent the proconful Marcellus with 
a body of troops thither, to garrifon the place, and protect 
the nobility, who were in the Roman intereft ; and, in the 
mean time, ported himfelf betwixt Nola and the .Carthagi- 
nian camp upon mount Tifata, in order to cut off all conv 
munication betwixt them. Marcellus likewife made frequent 
incurfions into the territories of the Hirpini and the Samnites 
Caudini,. where he committed great depredations. This in- 
duced the Hirpini and the Samnites to fend deputies to Han- 
nibal, reproaching him with his indolence, and telling him, 
That Marcellus. feemed rather to be the conqueror at Can- 
nae than Hannibal. To whom Hannibal replied, . That as 
the. blow given the Romans at Cannae had eclipfed all his 
other victories, fo they Ihould foon fee the glory -of that 
©bfcured by another more illuftrious atchievement ; and then, 
difmilling them with magnificent prefents, he advanced to- 
wards Nola, after having left a fuflicient body of troops t§ 
guard his camp on mount Tifata. Upon his approach, he 
ferjt Hanno, with a detachment of the forces, to perfuade 
the Nolans to furrender their city to the Carthaginians. To 
which end, by Marcellus's permillion, he had a conference 
with fierennius BafTus, and Herius Petrius, two perfons of 
the. firft diftinclion in the place; but without effect Han- 
nibal therefore, fitting down before the city, made the ne- 
ceffary difpofitions for attacking it with the utmoft vigour; 
which Marcellus obferving, fallied out upon his forces with 
fuch fury, that the action then had become general, hadr 
hot the combatants on both fides been obliged to draw of 
by . a violent ftorm. .On this occafion the Carthaginians, 
according to Livy, loft thirty men ; but the Romans not one. 
Two days afterwards, a bloody engagement happened within 
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a mile of Nola, wherein the Carthaginians were worfted, 
being driven out of the field of battle, with the lofs of a 
thoufand men killed, and fixteen hundred made prifoners, 
befides nineteen military enfigns, two elephants, &c. taken, 
and four of the laft-mentioned animals flain. A body of 
near thirteen hundred Spanifh and Numidian horfe, imme- - 
diately after this defeat, deferted to the Romans ; which was 
a great lofs to Hannibal, as thefe were fome of his veteran 
troops, that had attended him in all his expeditions. Fabi- 
us, now laying afide his ufual caution, penetrated into the 
very heart of Campania ; and hearing of Hannibal's retreat 
into Apulia, moved towards Capua, deftroying all the coun- 
try, as he advanced, with fire and fword ; which concluded 
the operations of this campaign in Italy f . 

In the mean time, Afdrubal being detained in one of theThe Car- 
ports of the Balearic iflands by the accident above-mentioned, thaginians 
Manlius landed his forces atCaralis, and, upon taking a re- °^ e ^ 0 ^ 0 i 
view of them, found them to confift of twenty-two thoufand Sardinia, 
foot* and twelve hundred horfe. At the head of this army 
he marched into the enemy's territories, and encamped near 
Hamficora, the Sardinian general, who, being gone into the 
diftrl& of the Pellidi Sardi, to affemble all the youth there 
able to bear arms, in order to reinforce his troops, had left his 
fon Hioftus to command in his abfence. Hioftus, being a 
ram young man, ventured an engagement with Manlius, 
wherein he had the misfortune to be overthrown, having 
thirty thoufand of his men killed upon the fpot, and thirteen 
hundred taken prifoners. The body aflembled by Hamficora, 
upon this melancholy news, immediately difperfed itfelf over 
the fields and woods ; but, at laft, retired to a city called 
Cornus, the capital of the aforefaid dtftricl:. Sardinia now 
mutt have been totally loft, had not Afdrubal arrived in the 
critical moment with his forces fent from Carthage for the 
fupport of the Sardi. Hamficora foon joined him with all the 
Sardinian troops he could draw together ; and, immediately 
after this junction, the confederates advanced into the territo- 
. ries of the Roman allies, laying wafte the whole country 
through which they moved. Their intention was to have 

marched 
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marched directly to Caralis, and feized upon that capital 
but Manlius came up with them before they could put their 
defign in execution. After fome flight fkirmifhes betwixt the 
advanced guards of the two armies, a general action enfued, 
wherein the Sardi were foon put to the rout ; but the Cartha- 
ginians continued the fight with extraordinary bravery, info- 
much that victory hung in fufpenfe for above the fpace of four 
hours. However, they were at laft entirely defeated, and 
difperfed beyond a poffibility of rallying. Twelve thoufand 
of the Sardi, and three thoufand Carthaginians, fell in this 
battle ; feven hundred of both nations were made prifoners, 
and nineteen colours taken. Mago, a near relation of Han- 
nibal, Hanno, another Carthaginian nobleman, the chief 
fomenter of all thefe troubles in Sardinia, and Afdrubal the 
genera], were in the number of the latter ; but Hioflus, the 
fon of Hamficora, in that of the former, which threw his fa- 
ther into fuch an excefs of grief, that he laid violent hands 
on himfelf. The mattered remains of the Carthaginian and 
Sardinian army fled to Cornus, and, upon the firft fummons 
of the conqueror, furrendered at difcretion. All the cities 
and fortrefles likewife, either in the Carthaginian jurifdi&ion, 
or that of Hamficora, in a few days made their fubmiflion 
to Manlius : who foon fet fail from Caralis for the coaft of 
Italy, with the prifoners, as well as vaft booty, he had ac- 
quired in this fuccefsful expedition 
The C r- Asdrubal had no fooner landed his troops in Sardinia, 
worflci at as alreac ty re ^ ted ? tn *n he fent the fleet back to Africa, the 
f Ut admiral of which, in his paflage, was attacked by a Roman 
fquadron of fifty fail, under the command of T. Otacilius 
the praetor ; who, haying ravaged the maritime part of the 
territory of Carthage, was fleering his courfe towards Sardi- 
nia, in queft of this very fleet. The Romans, took feven 
Carthaginian galleys, with their crows, the reft efcaping by 
fheering off in time, and by favour of a tempeft, that arofe 
during the heat of the action. About this time Bomilcar ar- 
rived at Locri with a reinforcement of troops, forty ele- 
phants, and a confiderable fupply of provifions and military 
ftores, from Carthage. After a fhort flay here, he joined 
Hanno, who, at that time, lay encamped in the country of 
the Brutii, having narrowly efcaped being cut off by Appi^s, 

who, 
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who, having fuddenly patted the {freights of Reggio, unex* 
pe&edly advanced to the gates of Locri, in order to have 
furprifed him. Appius took poft in the neighbourhood of 
lLocri immediately after Bomilcar's departure ; fo that the 
city, being abandoned by the Carthaginians, opened its gates 
to him. However, he miffed his principal aim, and, with- 
out making any new attempts, foon after returned to Mef- 
fana h . 

The Carthaginians, according to Livy, fuftained this state 
year a very confiderable lofs in Spain. Afdrubal, Mago, a ^ rl 
and Hamilcarthe Ton of Bomilcar, three Carthaginian gene^ SpiUn 
rals, laid fiege to Illiturgi, which had revolted to the Ro- 
mans. The Romans, with no fmall difficulty, forced their 
way through the enemy's three camps, and fupplied their 
allies with all things neceifary, when they were upon the 
point of furrendering for want of fuch a fupply. This en- 
couraged the Seipios to venture a battle with the Carthagi- 
nians, whofe army confifted of fixty thoufand men, though 
theirs did not amount to above fixteen thoufand. Afdru- 
bal's camp, being by far the moft confiderable, was firft 
attacked by the Romans ; which being obferved by Magp 
and Hamilcar, they advanced, each of them at the head of 
his rcfpeclive corps, to fupport him. But, notwithftanding 
the inequality of numbers, according to the fame author, 
all the Carthaginian camps were forced, and their army 
overthrown, with the lofs of above fixteen thoufand mert 
upon the fpot, three thoufand made prifoners, five elephants 
flain, befides a thoufand horfes, fixty military enfigns, and 
five elephants taken. The confequence of this defeat was 
the raifing the fiege of Illiturgi, from whence the Cartha- 
ginians retired with great precipitation to Incibili, and in a 
lhort time found means fo to recruit their forces out of the 
Spanifh provinces, that they ventured another engagement 
with the Seipios ; but their unhappy fate ftill attending them, 
they w^re routed again, and driven out of the field of bat* 
tie, with the lofs of thirteen thoufand men killed in the ac- 
tion and the purfuit. Three thoufand prifoners, above for- 
ty colours, and nine elephants, fell into the hands of the 
vi&ors. After this battle, adds Livy, all the different na- 
tions of Spain revolted to the Romans *. 

D d 2 Our 
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Our readers will be beforehand with us in obferving 
with what improbabilities, not to fay abfurdities, this nar- 
ration of Livy is clogged. How can it be fuppofed poffible 
for Afdrubal, after the complete defeat he met with in Spain 
only the laft year, to affemble another army of fixty thou- 
fand men fo foon in the fame country, efpecially fince the 
Carthaginians had reinforced their troops in Italy, and fent 
a very confiderable body of forces to invade Sardinia ? If 
Afdrubal, after the terrible blow he received laft year, could 
fcarce maintain himfelf in any part of Spain, as this author 
himfelf exprefly afferts, what probability is there, that, in 
the fpace of a very few months only, he fhould have become 
fo prodigioufly fuperior in ftrength to his conquerors the 
Romans, efpecially fince the Spaniards in general had decla- 
red againft him ? Laftly, admitting all this to be true, can 
it be imagined, that immediately after the fecond fatal over- 
throw mentioned here by our author, the Carthaginian ge- 
neral could form fo numerous an army out of the Spanifh 
nations, who had before efpoufed the Roman intereft ? The 
inconfiftencies couched in thefe queries are certainly fo glar- 
ing, that it would be entirely needlefs to expatiate upon 
them ; and therefore we {hall content ourfelves with having 
barely hinted at them here, as thinking this fufficient to 
confirm what we have elfewhere obferved of the partiality 
of this hiftorian, or at leaft of thofe he extracted his mate- 
rials from k . 

The troops No confiderable movements happened during the time 
bothtdeTV^ troo P s on b° tn fides lay in winter-quarters. The cita- 
into winter- del °f Croton however was abandoned to the people of 
quarters. Locri, allies of the Carthaginians, after the conclufionof 
the campaign. Hannibal took up his winter-quarters at 
Arpi, and the conful Sempronius his at Luceria. Each com- 
mander kept a watchful eye upon his antagonift, and endea- 
voured to animate his men, the Carthaginian and Roman 
parties frequently ikirmifhing with one another ] . 
Hannibal About this time Hannibal found means to raife commo- 
motioM S" t * ons ln S* c ityi w h ic h turned out not a little to his advan- 
Sicily" 8 m tage. Aft er the death of Hiero, by feveral artful fteps, fi£ 
fixed his grandfon Hieronymus, who fucceeded him in the 
kingdom of Syracufe, in the intereft of the Carthaginian 3 - 
Some authors relate, that this young prince reigned only 
J 6 v 1 thirteen 
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thirteen months ; that, after he came to the crown, he 
fhewed a moft abandoned difpofition ; and that many pro- 
digies at Syracufe preceded his acceffion. Polybius however 
differs from thefe authors, in relation to his ^ character ; 
though he allows, that he was a weak and unjuft prince. 
Soon after he had entered into a league with Hannibal and 
the ftate of Carthage, he was affaflinated by the direction 
of Indigemenes, one of the officers of his guards. But, for 
the particulars of this horrid action, as well as the effect it 
had upon the affairs of Carthage and Syracufe, we muft 
refer our readers to former parts of this hiftory m . 

The Capuans, hearing of the vaft preparations made in The Ro- 
all the Roman provinces for the vigorous profecution of this j?™ 8 
war, no lefs than eighteen legions being deftined for the t ° 3 g e e s 
fervice of the current year, were thrown into a great con- Hannibal, 
fternation, efpecially as they knew themfelves, to be above 
all others, obnoxious to the Romans. They therefore, in 
the moft preffing terms, entreated Hannibal to move imme- 
diately to their afliftance, and prevent the Romans from 
taking poft before their city. Hannibal, incompliance with 
their requeft, advanced with all expedition to mount Tifata 
near Capua, where the former year he had encamped; and, 
after leaving one body of Spaniards and Numidians to defend 
the advantageous fpot of ground he had then poffeffed him- 
felf of, and another to reinforce the garrifon of Capua, he 
marched to the lake Avernus, under the pretence of facri* 
ficing to the gods, but, in reality, to attempt making him- 
felf mafter of Puteoli, into which Fabius had, fome time 
before, thrown a body of troops. Having ravaged the ter- 
ritory of Cumae, as far as the promontory of Mifenum, he 
prefented himfelf before Puteoli, and fummoned the garrifon, 
confifting of fix thoufand men, to furender; but finding 
the Romans determined to defend themfelves to the laft drop 
of blood, and that the place was, in a manner, impregnable, 
he thought proper to retire. Soon after this repulfe, the 
populace of Nola, upon his approach towards their city, 
fent to Hannibal, defiring of him fome forces to defend 
thern againft the fenate, who were friends to the Romans. 
But Marceilus, having with great difficulty paffed the Vul- 
turnus, reinforced the garrifon of Nola with fix thoufand 
D d 3 foot, 
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foot, and three hundred horfe, and thereby prevented the 
Carthaginian from been admitted into the place. In the 
mean time Hanno, marching out of the country of the 
Brutii, encamped within three miles of Beneventum, upon 
the river Calor ; which Gracchus being informed of, moved 
at the head of a large detachment, confifting chiefly of flaves, 
and pitched his tents within a mile of him. This vicinity 
of the two camps foon brought on a general aclion, wherein 
the C arthaginians were defeated, with very confiderable 
lofs. During thefe tranfa&ions in the neighbourhood of 
Beneventum, Hannibal appeared again before Nola ; but 
Marcellus, having joined the proprietor Pomponius, and 
ordered Claudius Nero, with a ftrong body of horfe, to 
fall upon the enemy's rear, attacked him. After a brifjt 
difpute, the Roman gained the advantage, and might have 
cntir-.lv' overthrown the Carthaginian, could Nero have exe- 
cuted his orders ; but the commander having, by fomeun- 
forefeen accident, been hindered from coming up with the 
enemy in time, nothing decifwc happened on either fide. 
Hannibal foon after drew his forces from before Nola, and 
recreated towards Tarentum n . 
St? 10 d °" Hanno, after the difgrace he dad received near Bene- 
Cracchug. ventum, retired into Lucania, where meeting with a body 
of Romans fent by Gracchus to ravage the country, 
foon difperfed them, putting a great number of them to 
the fword ; which made him fome amends for his former 
difafter. Fabius and Marcellus now jointly carried on the 
fiegeof Cafilinum, which they pufhed fo vigoroufly, that it 
was at laft obliged to capitulate. Fabius granted them a ca- 
pitulation, the chief article of which was, that they fhouid 
have leave to retire to Capua ; but Marcellus, Roman 
like, broke this, maflacring many of them, and fending 
all the reft, except fifty, that efcaped to Fabius, prifoners 
to Rome. After this exploit, the Romans, in a very 
heroic manner, deftroyed with fire and fword the whole 
country of the Caudine Samnites,carried off from thencean 
immenfe quantity of plunder, and took by ftorm the cities 
Compulteria, Telefia, Compfa, Melae, Fulfulae, and 
Orbitanium. Blar.dae in Lucania, and Ancae in Apulia, 
Jikewife underwent the fame fate. Hanno, with the booty 

he 
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he got in the late action, arrived fafe in the country of the 
Brutii, the Reman forces in thofe parts not being ftrong 
enough to intercept him °. 

Whilst Hannibal was encamped on the lake Avernus, t0 
five young Tarentine noblemen, that had been taken pri- Taremvm, 
{onsrs in the battles of the lake Thrafymenus and Cannae, but without 
and difmiffed, with great politenefs, by that general, ar- anyt c 
rived there as embafladors from the city of Tarentum. 
They told him, " That, in return for his kindnefs to 
4t them, they had prevailed upon the Tarentincs to prefer 
" his friendlhip to that of the Romans; and that they 
" would open their gates to him upon his prefenting him- 
" felf before the town." Hannibal, relying upon this 
aflurance, foon after advanced into the neighbourhood of 
Tarentum; but finding that nobody offered to ftir, the 
propraetor Valerius having thrown a body of troops into the 
place juft before, he bent his march to Salapia, ordering 
vaft quantities of provifions, amafTed in the territories of 
Metapontum and Heraclea, to be brought thither. Hav- 
ing an intention to fix there his winter-quarters, he like- 
wife fent detachments of Moors and Numidians to carry off 
every thing valuable, that could be found in the diftricl of 
Salentum, and the adjacent woody parts of Apulia. Amongft 
other things, that were the produce of the country, they 
brought off a large number of wild horfes, four thoufand of 
which, being tamed, were very ferviceable to Hannibal in 
the remounting of his cavalry p. 

From the continent of Italy, we (hould now pafs over 
to theifland of Sicily, which was the theatre of very con- 
fiderable tranfaclions during this period, according to Poly- 
bius, Livy, and Plutarch. But as fo full and ample an 
account of thefe tranfaclions has been given in a former part 
of this work, that not a fingle circumftance of note relative 
thereto has been omitted, we cannot fo much as touch up- 
on them, without being guilty of a repetition. We hope 
therefore it will be deemed fufficient for us to have hinted 
to our readers, that the affairs of Sicily, however inter- 
woven with thofe of other nations, do moft properly belong 
to the hiftory ofSyracufe ^. 

D 4 Notwith- 

• Liv. ubi fup. c. 19—21. Vide & Univerf. hift. ubi fup. 
Pm k , U - b - { T c - ? 3- & c. 20. 1 Jdcm ibid. c. 2 i- 4 o. 
^lyb 1. m p iuti in Marcel. Univerf. hift. vol. vii. p . 344, 
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The tranf- Notwithstanding the lofTes the Carthaginians fuf. 

Spain? m ta ' ne ^ tne ^ y ear w Spain, Afdrubal and Mago, the be- 
ginning of this campaign, defeated a ftrong body of Spani- 
ards; which might have been of bad confequence to ths 
Romans, had not Publius advanced with all expedition to 
the Iberus, in order to fupport his confederates. The Ro- 
mans encamped at Caftrum Ahum, a place famous for the 
death of the great Hamilcar. Though this was a fortrefs 
of great ftrength, and a bundantly (Wed with provifions, 
Publius, finding all the adjacent country pofTe (Ted by the 
enemy, and his troops greatly haraffed by their horfe, foon 
decamped, and pofted himfelf on a fpot not fo muchexpof. 
ed to their infults. The Carthaginians cut off above two 
thoufand Romans, in various rencounters, during Publius's 
fhort flay at Caftrum Altum. Publius, foon after his arrival 
in his new camp, which he immediately fortified with a 
retrenchment, went, with a detachment of his light-armed 
troops, to reconnoitre fome of the neighbouring places); 
which being'obferved by the Carthaginian general, he ad- 
vanced, at the head of his forces, to attack him, and had 
furprifed him in a plain, had he not had the precaution to 
retire in time to an eminence, where he defended himfelf, 
till his brother Cneius came to his relief. Caftulo, a ftrong 
and noble city of Spain, and fo ftriclly allied with the Car- 
thaginians, that Afdrubal had taken him a wife from thence, 
now revolted to the Romans. The Carthaginians, notdif- 
couraged at this, laid liege to Illiturgi, wherein wasa 
Roman garrifon, which was in great danger of furrender- 
ing to them for want of proviftons. Cneius, hearing of 
this, forced his way through the enemy's camp into the 
town, fupplied it plentifully, with every thing needful, 
and the next day (allying out upon the enemy, killed fo 
many of them, that, in the two aclions, they loft twelve 
thoufand men upon the fpot, and took above ten thoufand 
prifoners, together with thirty- two colours 5 and all this 
with a Tingle legion only. The Carthaginians, being 
thus obliged to abandon the fiege of Illiturgi, marched from 
thence to attack Bigerra, another city in alliance with 
Rome ; but Cneius forced them to raife this likewife, with- 
out ftriking a flrokc. Afterwards the Carthaginian gene- 
ral moved to Munda, whither he was followed by the Ro- 
mans. Here both armies engaged for four hours, when 
the Romans would have been vi aorious, had not Scipio 
been wounded in the thigh by a javelin j which fo difhear- 
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tened his troops, that he was obliged to found a retreat. In 
this aaion the Carthaginian troops, according to Livy, as 
well as the elephants, were driven back to their retrench- 
ment where thirty- nine of thofe huge animals perifhed by 
the enemy's darts. Twelve thoufand Carthaginians loti 
their lives on the field of battle, and three thoufand of them, 
with fifty -feven military enfigns, fell into the enemy's 
hands. Then the Carthaginians retreated with great pre- 
cipitation to Oringis, and were purfued by the Romans, 
There Cneius, being carried in a litter, again attacked 
Afdrubal, and entirely routed him ; but did not make fuch 
a carnage as in the former engagements, becaufe the Car- 
thaginian forces were not at that time fo numerous. Not- 
withftanding all the difafters, Mago fpeedily raifed fuch a 
number of recruits, as enabled his brother to look the Ro- 
mans again in the face. Another battle enfued, wherein 
the Romans met with their ufual fuccefs. Above eight 
thoufand Carthaginians, with eight elephants were flain„ 
and about one thoufand, with fifty-eight military enfigns, 
and three elephants taken. Maenicapto and Civifmaro, 
two famous kings of the Gauls, who came to aflift their 
allies the Carthaginians, likewife fell in this battle. A vaft 
number of gold rings, chains for the neck, bracelets, and 
other Gallic fpoils, alfo came into the poffeflion of the vic- 
tors. The Romans, having now driven the enemy out of 
the field, advanced to Saguntum, forced the Carthaginian 
garrifon to abandon it, and then reftored it to the antient 
inhabitants, that had furvived the calamities of their coun- 
try. As for the Turdetani, who had been the occafion of 
this bloody war, Cneius caufed them to be fold by auction, 
and afterwards razed their city. Such is the account Livy 
has given us of the military operations this year in Spain ; 
which is juft as confident with itfelf, as that extraordinary 
relation of the aclion near Syracufe, in the beginning of 
the fir ft Punic war, Philinus vouchfafed his countrymen, 
according to which, the conquered were vidtors, and the 
conquerors vanquifhed ; or, as the conduct of fome of our 
neighbours in a late war, when they fung Te Deum for a 
defeat. In fhort, our readers will, from a curfory view 
of this account, be fully convinced, that confiftency and 
impartiality are qualifications not effential even to thofe, 
-who are reputed the beft Roman hiftorians r . 

The 

' Philinus apud Polyb. 1. i. fub ink, Lm ubifup. c, 41^-43- 
\ we Univcrf. hift, vol, xii. p. 242, 
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The cam- Thr following fpring Hannibal received intelligence 
that CafTlus Altinius, who abandoned the Roman intereli 
after the battle of Cannae, had offered to deliver up Arpi 
into the hands of the Romans for a fum of money. This 
news did not at all difpleafe the Carthaginian, who had 
long fufpccted Altinius of holding a correfpondence with 
the enemy ; fince fuch a conduct could not fail of giving 
him an opportunity of feizing upon the immcnfe treafures 
that wealthy citizen of Arpi poflelTed ; but, that hemiofit 
feern not fo much influenced by avarice as refentment, as 
foon as he got Altinius's riches into his coffers, he burnt 
his wife and children alive. This ftory depends upon the 
authority of Livy, and is as probable as fome of the pre- 
ceding. Appian calls this traitor Dafius, and tells us, thai 
he was defcended from Diomedes of Argos, the founder 
of Arpi. According to the fame hiftorian, he had like to 
have been deftroyed by the Romans, for making fuch a 
villainous propofal to them, and afterwards wandered about 
as a vagabond, in continual fear of being cut off either by 
the Carthaginian or Roman parties. Hannibal immediately 
put a garrifon of five thoufand Carthaginians into the city 
above-mentioned, who were joined by a body of three 
thoufand citizens, in order to fecure it againft any attack 
of the Romans. However, the Fabii, having guarded all 
the avenues to it, furprifed it in the manner already related, 
About a thoufand Spaniards, at the beginning of the attempt, 
went over in a body to the Romans, and prevailed upon 
them to permit the Carthaginian garrifon to retire. In pur- 
fuance of the capitulation, thofe troops were conducted by 
a Roman efcorte to Hannibal's camp at Salapia, without 
the leaft injury offered them. This is Livy's account. But 
Appian relates, that the Fabii did not reduce Arpi by force, 
but, by means of fome traitors, had it delivered to them; 
and that they put all the Carthaginians found therein to the 
fword. Nothing further very material, except what has 
been already taken notice of in the Roman hiftory, hap- 
pened this campaign in Italy s . 
The Romans this year entered into an alliance with 
"Syphax, a Numidian prince, who had fuddenly conceived 
an averfion to t'he Carthaginians. In confequence of the 
treaty concluded betwixt the two powers, the Romans fent 
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O Statorius into Africa, to train up a body of Numidian 
infantry after the Roman manner. This, above all things, 
Svphax deiired, the Numidians having, till that time, 
brought only cavalry into the field ; which rendered them 
incapable of coping with the Carthaginians. Statorius, 
upon his arrival in Numidia, foon inrolled a confiderablc 
body of foot out of Syphax's youth. Thefe he taught to 
keep their ranks, follow their colours, advance or retreat 
with order and fwiftnefs, and, in fine, to form all the 
evolutions and movements of the military art after the 
Roman model ; fo that in a fliort time Syphax had a body 
of infantry, which he could entirely depend upon. The 
Carthaginians, finding the Numidian forces beginning to 
defert in great numbers, and fearing the fatal effects fuch a 
formidable union might produce, difpatched embafTadors to 
Gala, king of the Maffyli, another Numidian prince, to 
propofe an ofFenfive and defenfive alliance to him. They 
infinuated, " That, out of regard to his own fafety, he 
" ought to join them without lofs of time, before either 
u Syphax could tranfport any troops into Spain, or the 
* c Romans into Africa ; that Syphax was, at prefent, void 
" of all fupport from the Roman*, and might therefore 
" be eafily crumed." Gala, at the inftigation of his fon 
Mafiniffa, then but feventeen years of age, clofed with the 
propofal, and fent an army to affift his new allies. Mafi- 
niffa, to whofe conduct that army was committed, gave 
Syphax two fuch total overthrows, the firft in conjunction 
with the Carthaginians, and the fecond with the Maffylian 
forces only, that he found it impofiible to make adiverfion 
afterwards in favcur of the Romans f . 

The tranfactions in Spain this year are fcarce worth rela- TJie ^ om 
ting, Nothing of the leaft moment paffed there, except that ta kea body 
the Romans took a body of Celtiberians into their fervice,of Celtiberi- 
and fent three hundred perfonsof the moft diftinguiftied fa- J^ s v j^ othcir 
milies in Spain to Italy, to encourage a defertion amongft 
their countrymen in Hannibal's army. Appian relates, 
. that this fcheme took fome effect ; but at the fame time 
intimates, that Hannibal himfelf made ufe of the fame 
method of acting, in order to draw off the Spaniards in- 
corporated with the Roman forces with equal fuccefs. The 
Celtiberians, who took on in the Roman ferviee, were al- 
lowed 
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lowed the fame pay, that their countrymen received from 
the Carthaginians u , 
Tlimibal Though Hannrbal ftood upon the defenfive the jaft cam- 
has Tarm- paign, towards the clofe of it, fome inconfiderable cities 
tumdciive- 0 f the Salentines furrendered to him. However, to com. 
him UP t0 P en< " ate tnis 5 tne Thurians and Confentini revolted from him 
to the Romans. This revolt might have been attended with 
more fatal confequences, had not Hanno overthrown a bo- 
dy of Roman forces under the command of L. Pomponius 
Vcicntanus in Lucania, after they had made dreadful incur- 
fions into the country of the Brutii, pillaging and laying 
wafte all before them. The commander himfclf was taken 
prifoner in the action, and a great part of his men cut off; 
which prevented feveral petty ftates from abandoning the j 
Carthaginian intereft, though a few fmall towns of Lucania, 
after that defeat, opened their gates to Sempronius. In the 
mean time Phiieas, who had a long time refided at Rome 
as minifter from Tarentum, a man of a turbulent and reft- 
lefs difpofition, retired privately from Rome, with fome 
Tarentine hoftages, whom he had affifted to make their ef- 
cape ; but being clofely purfued, they were all taken near 
Tarracina, brought back to Rome, whipped publicly there 
in the comitium, and afterwards thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock. This barbarity extremely inccnfed the Ta- 
rentines, who before were far from being well affected to 
the Romans. Some of their young nobility therefore, the 
principal of whom were Nicon and Philomenes, formed 2 
defign to maffacre the Roman troops in garrifon, and deli- 
ver the city up to the Carthaginians. Hannibal, Leing in* 
formed of this, moved with his forces towards Tarentum. 
As foon as the approach of the Carthaginian army reached 
the ears of the confpirators, Nicon and Philomenes, with 
a party that they could confide in, went privately by night 
out of the city, under pretence of being engaged the next 
day in a hunting-match. Nicon and Philomenes, as 1$ 
been before concerted, rode up fo near Hannibal's lines, 
that they were feized by one of his advanced guards, their 
ailbciates having taken care before to difperfe themfelves a 
the neighbouring woods. At firft they refufed to give 0, 
account of themfelves ; but only intimated, that they » 
fomething of moment to impart to the general. Being there- 
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fore condu&ed to him, they defired to have a private Con- 
ference with him ; which was immediately granted. They 
then gave him a full account of the difpofition of the Ta* 
rentines, exclaiming bitterly at the fame time againft the 
Romans. Hannibal received them with great kindnefs, com- 
mended their refolution, loaded them with promifes, and 
agreed to have a fecond conference with them. In order 
to blind the Romans, as. well as the people of Tarentum, 
and conceal the true end of this excursion, he ordered feve- 
ral head of cattle to be driven out of the camp, that they 
might fall into the hands of his new friends, and be carryed 
by them into the town ; which being done, both the Ro- 
mans, and the citizens, were extremely pleafed at the fuccefs 
that had attended the fuppofed hunting-match, as well as ex- 
curfion upon the enemy (for this likewife Nicon and Philo- 
mencs related to them) ; infomuch that neither of them en- 
tertained the leaft fufpicion of what had been really tranfac- 
ted. So confiderable a booty as they brought with them, 
enabled them to invite both their countrymen, and the Ro- 
mans, to frequent entertainments ; which not only paved 
the way to a fecond hunting- match, but likewife excited great 
numbers of the citizens to turn marauders in hopes of mee- 
ting with the fame fuccefs ; and this ferved to render the 
defign of the Tarentine leaders ftill more impenetrable. At 
the fecond conference, Nicon and Philoments concluded a 
treaty with Hannibal on the part of the Tarentines, the 
terms of which were to the following effect : " That the 
" Carthaginians mould not exact any tribute from the Ta- 
" rentines, nor exercife any dominion over them ; but, on 
" the contrary, maintain them in the poflefiion of all their 
" privileges ; that they mould fend a garrifon into the eity, to 
" deliver the inhabitants from the Roman yoke ; that it mould 
" be lawful for them to plunder all the Roman houfes in 
" Tarentum, and put every Roman they could meet with 
" to the fword ; and laftly, that the Tarentines mould have 
" free accefs to Hannibal, whenever they approached his 
" camp, in order to confer with him." By virtue of this 
laft article, Nicon and Philomenes often vifited Hannibal ; 
which they found it no difficult matter to do, as Philome- 
nes had contracted an intimacy with Caius Livius, the Ro- 
man commandant, by the venifon he gave him, as well as 
the fplendid manner in which he frequently regaled him, 
and won over to his intereft the captain of the Roman guard 

pofted 
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poftcd at the gate Temenis. That he might effectually fecure 
that guard, his conftant practice was to make a prefent to the 
captain, as well as the foldiers, either of fome venifon he took 
in hunting, or fome cattle, that he was fupplied with by Han- 
nibal ; infomuch that he had ingrefs and egrefs at pleafure, the 
gate being opened to him whenever he approached it, upon a 
whiftle, or fome other iignal given. The heads of the con- 
fpiracy receiving intelligence, that Livius had appointed a day 
for a feaft, to which all his officers and friends were invited, 
in the mufeum, a place near the forum, they, after having 
held a confultation with Hannibal, pitched upon that day for 
the execution of their defign. According to the plan of 
operations agreed upon between the Carthaginian and his new 
allies, when the time drew nigh, he ordered a body of ten 
thoufand men, horfe and foot, to hold themfelves in readinefs 
to march at a moment's warning. To hinder the Romans 
from conceiving any diftruft from the long flay he made 
in his prefent camp, he caufed it to be given out, that 
he had for fome time, laboured under an indifpofition, 
which had detained him there. At laft, his troops having 
fupplied themfelves with provifions for four days, began 
their march at the fourth watch of the night, with their 
general himfelf at the head of them. He detached a 
party of Numidians to reconnoitre the enemy, with or- 
ders to advance thirty ftadia before the reft, to fcour the 
country as far as the gates of Tarentum, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from difcovering his forces, and to make them 
believe, that an inconfiderable party only had advanced ou: 
of the Carthaginian camp for the fake of plunder. This had 
thedefired effect; for advice being brought to Livius, then 
in the height of his entertainment, that a detachment of 
Numidians were laying wafte the country within fight of the 
town, he commanded fome of his troops to drive them from 
thence the next morning, without giving himfelf any further 
trouble, for the prefent, about them. In the mean time 
Hannibal contrived matters fo, as to take poft before the town 
about midnight, on the fide of the gate Temenis. "Whilft 
affairs were in this fituation^ Tragifcus and Nicon, Ph 1 ' 
lomenes ferving as a guide to Hannibal in this expedition) 
found means to fecure all the avenues leading to the forum ' 
which it was no difficult matter to do, Livius having w 
intoxicated himfelf, that he could think of nothing but ta- 
king his repofe. Hannibal advertifed his friends in the ci- 
ty of his arrival by a great fire, which he caufed to be hgM" 
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ed ; and was informed by them, that the plot within doors 
was ripe for execution, by the fame fignal, as had been 
before concerted betwixt them. Upon this, he fent Philo- 
menes, with a thoufand Africans, to poflefs himfelf of the 
gate Tcmenis. Philomenes acquainted the guard pofted 
there, that he had brought them a wild boar, and therefore 
defired a fpeedy admiflion. Upon their opening the gate, 
the Africans entered, and put them all to the fword j whilft 
Hannibal, with the main body of his troops, found a paffage 
through another gate, by Nicon's affiftance, into the town. 
All the Carthaginian and Tarentine forces met, as had been 
appointed, in the forum ; from whence Hannibal fent a de- 
tachment of two thoufand Gauls, divided into three bodies, 
each commanded by two Tarentine captains, into three 
different parts of the town, to fecure every poft of impor- 
tance. After this difpofition, he iflued out an order, en- 
joining all the citizens not to ftir out of their houfes ; at 
the fame time alluring them of his protection. The Ta- 
rentines, finding the Carthaginians entered, were at firft 
thrown into the utmoft confternation ; but when fome of 
their own nobility told them, that Hannibal was come to 
deliver them from a proud and infulting enemy, and to 
reftore them to their former liberty, their fears foon fubfi- 
ded. Livius, upon the firft alarm, being fo drunk, that 
he was incapable of giving out his orders at fo critical a 
conjuhclure in a proper manner, withdrew himfelf, with 
his family, into the port, notwithftanding the confpirators 
had taken care to place a guard before his houfe, where 
getting on board a Roman veffel, he made his efcape to 
the citadel. In the mean time Hannibal commanded every 
Tarentine to poft over his door the word TARENTINI, 
that the citizens might be diftinguimed from the Romans, 
and then gave up all the Roman houfes to his foldiers to be 
plundered, with a permiflion to put to the fword every 
Roman, that Ihould fall into their hands. That the Ro- 
mans might be ftruck with the greater terror, as well as the 
more effectually maffacred, Philomenes had caufed Roman 
trumpets to be blown towards the citadel, which ftood in 
the mouth of the harbour, as well as in other parts of the 
town, imagining, that this artifice would draw them thither, 
where troops were prepared to fall upon them. A confidera- 
b le number of Romans loft their lives by this device ; but 
many 0 f them retired into the citadel, which Hannibal im- 
mediately blocked up. As be had drawn up his forces in 

order 
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order of battle, to fupport the detachments fent to plunder 
the Romans, if they met with any refiftance, there was little 
blood fried on the Carthaginian fide. When he found the 
city entirely at his devotion, he ordered the citizens to appear 
before him unarmed, and made them a fpeech, filled with ' 
afturances of his kind intentions towards them ; which was 
anfwered with the loudeft acclamations. In order to fecure 
the city from the infults of the Roman garrifon in the citadel, 
Hannibal furrounded the former with a line, which, in a 
manner, cut off all communication betwixt it and the latter. 
However, he could not effecl: this without a confiderable 
oppofition from the enemy. During the time his men were 
at work upon it, one very brisk action happened, wherein 
the Romans were defeated, and loft a great number of men. 
Hannibal, after this, carried on the fiege of the citadel with 
inconceivable vigour ; but the Romans, receiving a ftrong 
reinforcement from Metapontum, made a furious fally upon 
the befiegers, and deftroyed the greateft part both of their 
works and military machines. This made the Carthaginians 
defpair of taking it at prefent by force ; fo that they drew off 
from before it. Hannibal, upon this dilappointment, affem- 
bling the Tarentines, told them, they would never become 
matters of the citadel, unlefs they could cut off all fupplies 
from the Romans by fea. This they were fenfible of ; but 
as the Romans kept their mips blocked up in the port, they 
thought it would oe impoffible to exclude them from the 
dominion of the fea. But Hannibal, by dint of genius, fur- 
mounted this difficulty ; for obferving, that fhips of a mode- 
rate fize might be drawn on more, and conveyed through 
the middle of the city into the fea on another fide, he made 
ufe of this expedient to annoy the enemy. The Tarentines 
therefore, (hutting up the citadel on all fides, both by fea 
and land, foon reduced the Roman garrifon to great extre- 
mities. Hannibal then, leaving fome troops in the city* to 
fupport the Tarentines againft any attack or furprize of the 
enemy, returned to the camp he had marked out upon the 
Galefus immediately after he was admitted into the town 
Here he continued in a ftate of inaction, till the commence- 
ment of the next campaign w . 

According to Appian, the name of the perfon, who 
introduced the Carthaginians into Tarentum, was Cononeus, 

and 
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and that of the Roman commandant Junius. Cononeus, 
fays the fame author, being extremely fond of hunting, pre- 
vailed upon the guard ported at one of the gates to let him out 
and in whenever he pleafed in the night* under the pretence, 
that he was obliged to purfue his favourite diverfion in the 
night-time, for fear of the enemy's parties. By this artifice j 
he found means frequently to Confer with Hannlbalj and at 
laft enabled a body of Carthaginians, drefTed like hunters, 
but with coats of mail and fvvords under their hunting habits, 
to take poft in the town ; who, being foon joined by a greater 
number of forces, that lay concealed in a neighbouring wood, 
eafily made themfelves mailers of the place. Five thoufand 
Romans, together with a body of Tarentines in the Roman 
intereft, retired into the citadel. Tliefe troops, being rein- 
forced by half of the garrifon of Metapontum, repulfed the 
befiegers in all their attacks, burnt their works and military 
machines, and deftroyed many of their men in the frequent 
fuccefsful fallics they made. This fo difcouraged Hannibal* 
that he retired into Apulia, leaving Hanno> with a body of 
forces, to keep the place blocked up. But the Romans, be- 
ing matters of thefea, received copious fupplies of all things 
neceftary, and {heightened both the town and the Carthagi- 
nian camp in fuch a manner, that Hannibal, upon his return, 
which happened foon after, found them almoft reduced to 
the laft extremity for want of provifions. He therefore put 
them into a method of conveying their fhips out of the port 
into the fea on the fouthern fide of the city. After this* the 
Tarentines and Carthaginians intercepted the Roman convoys 
by fea, and greatly diftrefled the garrifon. At laft receiving 
intelligence, that the troops in the citadel expected a large 
fupply of corn from the Thuriansj they pofted a fquadron of 
galleys at a proper place in ambufcade, which, without much 
difficulty, feized upon the Thurian veflels, and made all the 
crews prifoners. The people of Thurium therefore fent de- 
puties to Hannibal to redeem the captives, who, being by 
the Tarentines introduced to that general, found a moft kind 
reception, and had their prifoners releakd without ranfoiru 
This made fuch an impreflion upon the minds of the deputies, 
that foon after they put Hannibal into the pofTeflion of their 
c 'ty 5 ttV againft the confent of the inhabitants, the garrifon, 
upon the approach of the Carthaginians, retiring privately to 
Bnindufium. As the rcdu&ion of the city of Tarentum 
Was an event of the utmoft importance to Hannibal and 

what. 
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what, in all probability, not a little contributed to the pro- 
trading of this deftru&ive war, we thought ourfelves obliged 
to give our readers, in this place, a circumftantial account 
of it, though, prolix as this may feem to be, it is but an a- 
bridgement of that to be found in Polybius, Livy, and Ap- 
pian x . 

Hanno de~ Whilst Hannibal lay encamped in the neighbourhood 
fated by the 0 f Tarentum, theconfuls, towards the beginning of thefol* 
Romans. j ow j n g. veaI - 5 threatened Capua with a fiege. This greatly 
alarmed the Capuans, who were under dreadful apprehenlions 
of a famine, as the Romans Jiad prevented them from culti- 
vating their lands the preceding year. They therefore en- 
treated Hannibal to fend them a fupply of provifions, before 
the Romans had cut off the communication betwixt their 
city and the places, where the Carthaginians, and their allies, 
had erected magazines. Whereupon Hanno, in purfuance 
of an order received from Hannibal, moving out of the 
country of the Brutii, encamped upon an eminence about 
three miles from Beneventum ; and, having amaffed a vaft 
quantity of corn, appointed a day for the Capuans to fend a 
proper number of waggons thither to carry it off. The con- 
fute being informed of this, Fulvius marched with all expe- 
dition to Beneventum, and from thence to Hanno's camp, 
which he immediately attacked, and, by the bravery of Vi- 
bius, a centurion of the Pelignian troops, Valerius Flaccus, 
tribune of the third legion, and T. Pedanius, the firft cen- 
turion of it, carried, after an obflinate refinance. Of the 
Carthaginians, above fix thoufand were {lain, and feventlw 
fand taken prifoners. A great number of Campanian pea* 
fants, together with their waggons, and the corn Hanno had 
collected for the ufe of the Capuans, as well as an immenff 
quantity of other plunder, fell into the hands of the Roman* 
Hanno himfelf was not in the action, but at fome finally 
Itance from the camp, when it happened ; but, being 0* 
formed of it by one Cominius Ceritus, he retired, with great 
precipitation, into Brutium, attended only by a few of his 
horfe. This blow fo terrified the Capuans, that the princi- 
pal of them feemed afraid the enemy would as eafily p°" e ' J 
themfelves of Capua, as they had before done of Arpi. How- 
ever, in order to animate them to a vigorous defence, afl>! 
protect their territory from the incurlions of the R on,al! 
parties, Hannibal fent the garrifon a reinforcement of ^ 
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thoufand men. In the mean time the Carthaginian garrifdft 
at Tarentum, in conjunction with the inhabitantsj coiitiiiudd 
the fiege of the citadel there, Hannibal, with his army, pur- 
fuingall the meafures, that he thought heceiTary td facilitate 
the redaction of that place y. 

The body of troops left to defend Metaporttiim being fo The Car- 
weakened by the large detachment fent to the citadel of Ta- thaginians 
rentum, that the Romans there were not in a condition tb^ 1 ^^ 
make head aguinft the citizens, who were Well affeeled. to the 
Carthaginians, Hannibal found means to make hirrifelf ma- 
rier of that city* Appian tells us, that the Metapontini f>ut 
all the Romans to the fword ; and that Heraclea, a town fi- 
tuated between Metapontum and Tarcntum * followed the ex- 
ample of thofe two cities. The Thurians likcwife, bung 
nearly related to the people of the two laft-mentioncd cities* 
as defcended from the Achaians, and highly refentirtg the 
cruel treatment of the Tarentine hoftages, meditated a revolt 
from the Romans. They therefore fent a deputation to Han- 
no and Mago, who then commando! a Carthaginian army 
in Brutium, inviting them to come arid take poffeflion of 
Thurium. Atinius, the commandant* had but a fmail gar- 
rhon, his chief dependence being upon the tow^ifmeri, whdm 
he had armed and difchdined, that they might be the better 
enabled to fupport him, in cafe of a vifit from the enemy. 
Hanno firft prefented himfcli before the town with a body of 
infantry, whilft Mago, with the cavalry, lay in ambufcade 
by favour of fome eminences, which concealed him from the 
enemy's parties, that were fent to reconnoitre the Carthagi- 
nians. Atinius therefore imagining, that fee mould be attack- 
ed only by a body of foot, and being ignorant of the con- 
fpiracy the Thurians had entered into, did not in the leaft 
doubt but that he mould eaftly repulfe the enemy. Hanno*, 
as matters had been before concerted, retired upon the apr- 
proach of the Romans, drawing both them and the Thurians 
infenfibly to the foot of the eminences pofleffed by the Car- 
thaginian horfe j who immediately ruftiing down upon them 
with a great fhout, the Thurians, according to agreement, 
took to their heels, and were received by the confpirators 
into the city. The Romans in the mean time, notwithftand- 
iftg they were charged in front, in flank, and in rear, bc- 
E e 2 haved 
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haved with great bravery j but being at laft likewife put to 
flight, upon their arrival at the town, they found themfelve s 
denied admiffion, the confpirators on the walls crying out, 
'* That the Carthaginians, being mixed with the Romans, 
" would certainly enter, unlefs the gates were immediately 
" (hut". They were all therefore Cut to pieces, except 
Atinius, with a few of his principal officers, whom the Thu- 
rians faved from the general carnage, out of the great per- 
fonal regard they had for that commandant, on account of 
his mild and gentle government. After they had fent thcfc 
on board a galley, prepared for thatpurpofe, to the next port 
belonging to the Romans, the confpirators delivered Thurium 
into the hands of the Carthaginians. In the mean time the 
confuls moved towards Capua, in order to form the fiege of 
that important place x . 

Whilst the Romans were thus preparing to attack Han« 
sempro- nibal in the moft fenfible part, they fuftained an almoft ir- 
tid Hl" re P ara ^^ c ^ s by tne ^ eat ^ °^ Sempronius Gracchus. That 
excellent commander, having made the necefTary difpofitions 
for marching out of Lucania into the neighbourhood of Ca* 
pua, with a body of Volones, to prevent the enemy from 
throwing any fuccours into the place, was, by the treachery 
of Flavius Lucanus, drawn into an ambufcade, and cut off, 
with all the fmall party that attended him. Livy tells us, 
that authors do not entirely agree in their accounts of that 
general's death, fome affirming, that he was maffacred by two 
troops of Numidians, as he repeated a facrifice, which had 
been attended by a very bad omen, at fome diftance from the 
camp, before he left Lucania ; others, that a Carthaginian 
detachment put him, and three lienors, with fome fervants 
attending them, to the fword, near the river Calor, in the 
territory of Bcneventum, as they were going to bathe them- 
felves 3 and laftly, others, that he fell in the manner firft re- 
lated. The Roman writers differ likewife as much in the 
accounts they give us of his interment ; fome intimating, 
that Hannibal celebrated his funeral obfequies with great pomp 
and magnificence, the Spaniards diftinguiftiing themfelves a« 
bove any other nation in the Carthaginian army on that oc- 
cafion ; and others, that he fent the body to the Roman camp, 
to be interred there. Be that as it will, Hannibal reaped 

confiderable 
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confiderable advantage from this accident, fince it, for fome 
time, retarded the attack of Capua a . 

However, the confuls at laft approached that city, with Hann : bal 
an intention to inveft it ; of which the Capuans being J^"^™ 1 ^" 
informed, they ordered a detachment of foot out of the town, a great de- 
to make a (ally upon the enemy. As the Romans plundered feat, 
all the country, through which they moved, that detachment, 
fupported by a body of Carthaginian cavalry, under the 
command of Mago, fell in with a numerous party of them, 
ravaging the adjacent territory without any order or difcipline. 
Thefe troops Mago routed at the firft onfet, laid fifteen 
hundred of them dead upon the fpot, took many prifoners, 
recovered a vaft quantity of booty, and difperfed the reft. 
This action fo intimidated the confuls, that, for the prefent, 
they thought proper to ftand upon the defenfive, and fo en- 
couraged the Carthaginians and Capuans, that they frequently 
infulted the enemy. Hannibal, upon advice of what had 
happened, immediately marched to Capua, and attacked the 
Romans. Soon after the beginning of the engagement, the 
queftor Cornelius appeared with the body of troops formerly 
commanded by Scmpronius, to the terror of both parties, 
each looking upon them as enemies. Under this apprchen- 
fion, both armies drew off from the field of battle to their 
rcfpe&ive camps. The confuls, after the a&ion, in which 
the Romans fuffered moft, divided their forces into two 
bodies, in order to oblige Hannibal to leave the territory of 
Capua. Fulvius, with one of them, retreated into the 
diftricl: of Cumae, whilft Claudius took his march into Luca- 
nia, Hannibal purfued the latter ; but was not able to come 
up with him. However, he met with a Roman corps of 
fixteen thoufand men, under the conduct of M. Centcnius 
Penula, who had fignalized himfelf on many occafions as a 
centurion. This officer, being introduced to the fenate by 
P. Cornelius Sulla the praetor, had the aflu ranee to tell the 
confeript fathers, that, if they would truft him with only a 
body of five thoufand men, he would turn the tables upon the 
• Carthaginians, and give a good account of Hannibal. Inftead 
«f five thoufand, they affigned him eight thoufand, which, 
by the acceffion of voiuntiers in his march to Lucania, and 
mny cf the natives on his arrival there, he encreafed to 
double the number, Being a man of wonderful refolution, 
K e 3 he 
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he engaged the Carthaginians upon Hannibal's firft offering 
him battle hut, not being able to cope with '.hat general" 
after a fight of two hours, he was entirely defeated. As 
Hannibal, by guarding all the paflfes and avenues in the 
neighbourbqod of his\:amp, brad taken care to cut off their 
retreat, all the Romans, except a thoufand men, together 
with their general, were (lain. Notwithftanding which, 
Claudius having taken a large compafs, in order to get clear, 
of Hannibal, arrived once more before Capua, and, in 
conjunction wi?h his collegue, blocked up that city b . 
Aslilcew.fe Hannibal, ever intent upon taking advantage of the 
Fulvluj. r ^ihles of the Roman generals, receiving intelligence froq 
his emiffaries in Apulia, that Cn. Fulvius the prsetor, being 
elated with fome late inftances of fuccefs, defpifed the* 
enemy, and permitted a total relaxation of discipline to take 
place amungft his tr©nps, advanced to Herdonja, where the 
Js-omaps lay encamped. Upon his arrival there, he diftri- 
buted three thoufand light "rmed troops in a woody fpotof 
ground, which concealed ih»-m fr< m the enemy, anj 
detached Mago, with two thoufand horfe, to block up 
all the paffes and defiles on that part, where, he forefaw, 
the enemv wou'd endeavour to make off", in cafe they 
were pu(hcd. The prstor, being a man of a fieiy temper^ 
was eafily drawn by Hannibal into the ambufcade j where 
being attacked in from, in rear, and in flank, and the 
retreat cut off, the whole Roman corps, confifting of 
eighteen thoufand men, except the praetor, and two thou- 
fand, who fled as Coon as they faw victory incline to the 
Carthaginians, were put to the fword. The two laft blows 
coming, as it were, one upon the neck of the other, threw 
the Roman fenate into a great confternation, and obliged 
them to fend M. M-itilius and C. Lectori us to the confiify 
with frefh inftru£tions c . 
ITannibal in Notwithstanding thefe misfortunes, (he Gonfiils^ 
vim at- purfuunt to an order received from the fenate, made the 
e-rtteth* iiecei '^ ar y diipofitions for forming the fiege of Capua. Ban- 
ftizsnsc' nibal, after the defeat of the enemy at Herdonia, returned 
Bfurw-ufiuari to Tarentum, where he attempted, bath by force and 
perfuafion, to br-in^; the Roman garrlfon in the citadel to a 
capitulation ; but all his endeavours proving ineffectual, he 
turned ofF to Bruno aiium 3 to excite the citizens there tea 

revok ; 
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revolt; but being difappointed in this view, he entertained 
fome thoughts of moving towards Capua, at the earneft 
deiire of the citizens, who now fent a deputation to him. 
At this time the tranfaclions in the ifland of Sicily were 
very confiderable, and the Carthaginians exerted themfelvcs 
there, notwithstanding the numerous armies they employed 
in Italy and Spain. However, as the particulars of thefe 
tranfa&ions do not fall under our province, we muft refer 
our readers for them to the hiftory of Syracufe, to which 
they properly belong* 1 . 

About the time of the reduction of Syracufe, OtaciliusOtacilius 
failed with eighty quinqueremes from Lilybaeum to Utica ^2" f thc 
where entering the port in the night, he took a great num- Africa 0 
ber of vefiels laden with corn. After which, he landed a 
body of forces, that ravaged all the adjacent territory ; and 
then returned on board with a very confiderable booty. 
The Carthaginians giving him no obftru£tion in this excursi- 
on, either by feaor land, he arrived fafe at Lilybaeum three 
days after he left the harbour of Utica, with an hundred and 
thirty tranfports, that conveyed the corn, and other fpoils 
he had acquired, into that harbour. By fuch a feafonable 
fupply, he was enabled to relieve the people of Syracufe, 
who, as well as the Roman garrifon there, were, at that 
time, threatened with a famine e . 

The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain ; The tranf- 
©ne commanded by Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, another by 5^°™ ,R 
Mago, and the third by Afdrubal the brother of Hannibal. P 
The two former generals encamped clofe together, about 
five days march from the Romans ; and the latter poftcd 
himfelf at Anitorgis, a city much nearer the enemy. This 
obliged the Romans to divide likewife their forces. Cneius, 
with one third of the Roman troops, and a body of thirty 
thoufand Celtiberian auxiliaries, advanced into the neigh- 
bourhood of Anitorgis, to obferve the motions of Afdrubal 
the fon of Hamilcar. The two armies encamped on oppo- 
se banks of the fame river, with an intention foon to come 
to an engagement. Afdrubal, having a perfect knowledge 
of the Spanifti perfidy, and being befides well (killed in the 
Celtiberian tongue, eafily found means to bribe the Celtibe- 
nan troops to a defertion ; which obliged Cneius to pafs the 
E e 4 Iberus, 
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Iberus, and to fecure liimfelf, by keeping that river betwix 
him and Afdrubal's army. In the mean time Mago, and 
th^ ether Afdrubal, by the affift ance of Maiiniffa, and 
Indibilis regulus of the Lacetani, gave the Romans a com- 
plete overthrow, and killed Publius. The fame generals 
and princes, with their united forces, afterwards going in 
queft of Cneius, met with him on the top of an eminence, 
where, after a bloody action, they defeated him, put him 
to the fword, with a great number of his legionaries, and 
forced the reft to fly toPublius's camp, which was guarded 
by a fmall body, under the command of one of his lieuten- 
ants called T. Fonteius. However, the Carthaginians, 
towards the clofe of the campaign, were unexpectedly over- 
thrown by a young Roman l^night named C. Martius, who 
had collected the remains of the Roman army, 1 as we 
have elfewhere related. According to Claudius, who 
tranflated the Annales Aciliani out of the Greek into La- 
tin, two Carthaginian camps were forced in twenty-four 
hours time by Martius, thirty- feven thoufand Carthaginians 
killed, eghteen hundred made prifones, befides many fpoils 
taken, amongft which was a filver fhield, weighing an 
hundred and thirty pounds, with the effigies of Afdrubal, 
the fon of Hamilcar, upon it. Valerius Antias relates, 
that only Mago's camp was taken, when feven thoufand of 
the enemy were put to the fword; and that, in a pitched 
battle, Martius defeated Afdrubal, killing ten thoufand of 
his men, and making four thoufand three hundred and thir- 
ty prifoners. Pifo affirms, that the Romans drew the 
Carthaginians into an ambufcade, and by that means cut 
off five thoufand of them. In fhort, from this fpecimen, 
we may form a true idea of the authors Livy followed; 
which is the reafon of our inferting thefe lafl particulars 
here. Their relations, in the point before us, are plainly 
refuted both by the preceding and fubfequent operations 
of the Carthaginian and Roman armies in Spain, as may 
be collected even from Livy himfelf; nay, that hiftorian, 
partial as he is, allows fome of thefc to have greatly ex- 
ceeded the truth in their accounts of the numbers of the 
ilainin the battles they have defcribed ; which is a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of his own partiality, and confequcntly* 
confirmation of what, in relation to the affairs of Spain 
during ths period, we have fo frequently obferved f . 
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In the mean time the confuls, and the prsetor Claudius, The Roman 
having drawn a line round Capua, pulhed on the fiege ofg ene ' als |^ 
that important place with the utmoft vigour. TheCa- ontc efiC 
puans at firft made frequent Tallies, efpecially upon the 
workmen employed upon the faid line, which was flanked 
with parapets and towers placed at proper diftances. 
The Capuans, in this diftrefs, fent meffengers to Hanni- 
bal, complaining, " That they weredcferted by him, and 
" upon the point of furrendering to the Romans; at the 
*' fame time conjuring the Carthaginian, by their fidelity 
" to him, to fend them fpeedy fuccours." This however 
could not induce Hannibal to abandon the blockade of the 
citadel of Tarentum; but being at laft informed by aNu- 
midian horfeman, who had palled through the Roman 
camp undifcovered in the night, that Capua was reduced 
to the laft extremity for want of provifions, with Come re- 
gret he moved from his camp upon theGalefus near Ta- 
rentum, to the relief of his beloved city. Though for fome 
time, after the arrival of the Numidian, he remained in a 
fhte of fufpenfe, not knowing whether the reduction of 
the citadel of Tarentum, or the relief of Capua, would turn 
out moft to his advantage, yet, out of the lingular affection 
he bore the Capuans, he at laft came to a refolution to fuc- 
cour them. It is probable likewife, that he took this ftep, 
in order to prcferve his reputation amongft his allies; 
which, he imagined, could not be more effectually done, 
than by a vigorous fupport of thofe, who had fo eminently 
diftinguifhed themfelves in his favour. Leaving therefore 
his baggage in Brutium, he advanced with a ftrong body 
of light-armed troops, together with thirty-three elephants, 
towards Capua, taking poft in a valley behind mount Ti- 
fata. Here he did not continue long inactive ; for he flrft 
took a fort called Galatia by ftorm, and then, without lofs 
of time, attacked the Roman camp, the Capuans at the 
fame inftant, as had been before concerted betwixt them 
and Hannibal, making a vigorous fally with their whole 
garrifon ; but, after a warm difpute, both the Carthagini- 
ans and Capuans were repulfed, with confiderable lofs. 
Livy tells us, that in the heat of the a&ion, the Spaniards 
and Numidians, together with the elephants, broke intp 
the enemv's camp; that thofe huge animals, by overturn- 
ing the Roman tents, and frighting the beafts of burden 
there, fcattered terror where ever they moved ; and that 
Hannibal, taking advantage of this confufion, ordered 
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fome of his men, who could (peak Latin, to crv out 
14 That, lincc the Roman camp was tak^n, every foldier 
* fc was at liberty to ill i i t for himiclr' as well as he could 
** and to fly to the neighbouring mountains." However, the 
elephants being foan driven out of the camp by lire brought 
thither for that purpofe, and Hannibal's artifice defeated 
the Romans recovered themfelves, and obliged the enemy 
to retire. After this action, Hannibal, not being able ei- 
ther to draw the enemy to a battle, or farce a paflagc through 
their camp into the town, laid alide all thoughts for the 
prefent of relieving Capua g . 
Annual However, that general, ever active in forming of 
advance, to fchemes for the annoyance of his enemies, at iafl: hit up- 
R *^ e ' on an expedient, which, he doubted not, would infalli* 
bly anfvver his purpofe. He propofed to march with fuch 
expedition to Rome, as to prefent himfelf at the walls of 
that metropolis, before the Romans could have any notice 
or fufpicion of his defign. In order to facilitate the exeah 
tion of his project, Hannibal ordered his troops to fupply 
thenafelves with provifions for ten days, and to get ready 
as many tranfports as would waft them over the Vuhurnus 
in one night. But notwithstanding the privacy with which 
this whole affair was tranfacled, Fulvius, by means of bii 
fpies, received intelligence of Hannibal's intended motion, 
and difpatched a courier to Rome, to give the fenate early 
notice of his approach. As the Carthaginian did not march 
directly to Rome, but took a large compafs, and ftaid to 
ravage the countries, through which he moved, the Ro- 
mans had time to make proper difpofitions for the defence 
of their capital. However, many, even of the fenatois 
themfelves, were (truck with incredible terror at the ap- 
pearance of the Carthaginian forces. Hannibal, having 
iparched through the territores of Frufinum, Ferentinum, 
Anagnia, Labicum, Algidum, Tufculum, and Gabii, 
encamped on a commodious fpot of ground within eight 
miles of Rome ; his Numidian parties, that preceded the 
main body of the arrav, putting to the fward, or taking pn* 
foners, all the Romans tnev met with in their rout. Af- 
ter a fhort ftay here, he moved to the banks of the Anio, 
about three miles from the enemy's capital ; from whence, 
efcotted by a choice attachment of two thoufertd horfe, ht 
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advanced to the very ^atesof Rome, in order to 'reconnoi- 
tre the enemy, and take a view of the fituation of the city. 
But not meeting with thedefired fuccefs, either in thisexi 
cu,rfion, or the attempts he afterwards made, Hannibal re- 
tired fix miles from Rome, where he pitched his tents upor\ 
the Tutia. From hence he went to the grove cf the god- 
defs Feronia, where flood a temple facred to her, enriched 
with the valuable oblations and prefents of the Capenates, 3 
people inhabiting that particular diftricl: ; which he plunder- 
ed. Livy affirms, that after Hannibal's departure, great 
heaps ofbrafs were found in this grove, which his foldier§ 
had left there, in the room of the treafure they had carried 
from thence, out of a religious motive. According to 
Stra^o, a facrifice was offered annually to the goddefs Fe- 
ronia, in the grove where (he was worfhipped, at the foot 
of the mountain Sorac"te, where her votaries walked unhurt 
over burning coals. On feveral Roman denarii, perferved 
in the cabinets of the curious, fhe is reprefented with a, 
Crown on her head. Hannibal, Ending himfelf difappoint* 
ed in his views, isfaid to have cried out, " That at on$ 
" time his own will, and at another fortune, would not per- 
il mit him to take Rome." Livy feems to intimate, that 
the routes Hannibal topk in his paflage to Rome and retreat 
from it, could not be afcertained, fome authors confound^ 
ing them, though one of thefe, he believes, in his time, 
was certainly known. We fhall not further expatiate upon 
this remarkable expedition, iince all the particulars of mo- 
ment relating to it, omitted by us here, will be found in 
a proper place h . 

Hannibal, inftead of marching to the relief of Capua, Capua fur- 
the hegeof which his late enterprize could not divert the rcndcrst0 
enemy from^ moved with fueh expedition to Rhegium, thcRomaM4 
that he had like to have furprifed that city. This little 
pleafed the Capuans, who prevailed upon Hollar and Han- 
no, the commanders of the Carthaginian forces in Cpua,, 
to prefs Hannibal, in the ftrongeft and moft moving terms, 
to attempt raifing the fiege of that city. Their letters 
however had no effect ; for Hannibal either being not able 
or willing to relieve the place, it was obliged to f rrender 
t.o the Romans, Seppius Laeiius being <tf that time the me- 
dian 1 u icus, 
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diaftuticus, or chief magiftrate, there. Vibius Virius, who 
had been the chief author of the late revolt, put an end to 
his life by poilbn, as did twenty-fevcn other fenators. In 
wlut a (hocking and inhuman manner Fulvius treated the 
Capuan fenators, both before, and even after, the confcript 
fathers at Rome had granted them mercy, may be feen in a 
former part of this work. Nothing can give us a more lively 
idea of the cruelties and enormities, a thirft after power may 
make a ftate capable of, than what even the partial Livy him- 
felf has tranfmittcd down to pofterity on this occafion, except 
the late villainous and unchriftian behaviour of a moft chri- 
ftian prince, as famous for his obfervation of folemn treaties, 
as either the Romans or Carthaginians were. The fuccefs of 
this fiege gave the Romans a vifible fuperiority over the Car- 
thaginians, and difpofed the Italian ftates in general to declare 
for their former mafters l . 
State of af- go me time after the reduction of Capua, Afdrubal, the 
%3in! a ^ on °^ Hamilcar, being encamped at a place called Lapides 
Atri, in the country of the Aufetani, between 111 iturgi and 
Mentifia, was informed, that Claudius Nero, who had been 
employed before Capua, was arrived in Spain with a ftrong 
reinforcement •, and that the command of the army deftined 
to act againft the Carthaginians in Spain was given to him, in 
the room of L. Martius and T. Fonteius. Afdrubal foon 
after, by afalfe point of conduct, fufFered himfelf to be fhut 
up on an ifthmus in fuch a manner, that he lay at the mercy 
of the enemy. However, he found means to extricate him- 
felf out of the difficulties, in which that error had involved 
him, though by none of the moft honourable methods. 
This event fo changed the face of affairs in Spain, that no 
perfon of diftinc~tion, except P. Cornelius Scipio, the fon of 
Publius, who had lately loft his life in Spain, offered himfelf 
a candidate for the proconfulatc there. He was therefore 
chofen proconful for Spain, and fent, with an additional body 
of troops, to carry on the war in that country. Soon after 
his arrival there, he received deputation^ from moft of the 
Spanifh nations, who difcovered a greater inclination than 
ever to come to a clofe union with the Romans. When 
Scipio, amidft the applaufe and acclamations of all ranks and 
degrees of men at Rome, took upon himfelf the commani 
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of the army in Spain, he was fcarce twenty-four years 

of a a e k » 

Nothing of moment, except what has been already J^j^ 
related, happened further this year in Spain. At the end of d£Ca y in 
it, Afdrubal, the fon of Gifco, extended his wintcr-quartersltaly, Sicily, 
as far as Gades, and the ocean. Mago took up his above the and 1 
Saltus Caftulonenfis, in the maritime parts ; and Afdrubal, 
the fon of Hamilcar, cantoned his body of troops in the 
neighbourhood of Saguntum. About this time the Cartha- 
ginians fent a fquadron to Tarentum, to cut off all fupplies 
from the Roman garrifon in the citadel there ; but they in- 
commoded their allies the Tarentines more than the enemy, 
fince it was found impoffible to convey, either by fea or land, 
a quantity of provifions, fufficient to fupport both the people 
of Tarentum, and the forces on board the Carthaginian gal- 
leys. Though the latter therefore for fome time blocked urj 
the citadel by fea, they could not carry their point, the Ro- 
mans there being amply provided with all things neceffary, 
and having a large train of military engines, wherewith to 
annoy the enemy. Hannibal, now finding the Carthaginian 
affairs going fwiftly to decay in Italy, as well as Sicily and 
Spain, could not forbear curling Hanno, and his faction, for 
the detention of thofc fuccours, which had fo long been pro- 
mifed him. This, which was effected by their artifice, did 
not only prevent the conqucft of Italy, but proved the total 
ruin of the African republic, the hitherto formidable rival of 
Rome, as will more clearly appear in the future courfe of this 
hiflory ] . 

The next campaign the Romans made themfelves maf- The Ra- 
ters of Salapia, by the aflifrance of one Blafius, a Salaplan,™" 6 .^'^ 
who had always been a fecrct well- wither to the Romans, arc defeated 
As the particulars of this action have been already related « fea by tU 
it large, we (hall not dwell upon them here ; but only ob- Tir^:ntm,,, • 
fcrve, that Hannibal loft a body of his beft horfe in it, 
which proved much more fatal to him, than the lofs of Sa- 
lapia, iince his cavalry could never after this blow, if Livy 
. may be credited, make head againft that of the Romans, 
to which it had always been before fuperior. About this 
time a Tarentine fquadron, commanded by Nicon, defea- 
ted a Roman fleet fent to fupply the citadel with provifions-, 
under the conduct of D. Quintius, who was killed in the 

action, 
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2&ion. But, to make amends for this differ, a Roman 
detachmentj confifting of two thoufand men;, fell Upon four 
thoufand Tarentine foragers, and, through the conduct and 
bravery of their leader C. Perfms, entirely defeated theft 
putting the greateft part of them to the fword w . 
The Ho- About this time, the Romans being refhived tdthsftift 
mans draw the Brutians for theif attachment to'the'Carthaginians, h. 

four thou- . /■ , i , 

hnd robbers v mus, the Roman general in bicdy, tfiimrjorted a body of 
from Aga- four thoufand men, confining chiefly of robbers, 
ravage Bxu- A g athv ™ a to Rhegtum, in order to enable the garrifbt 4 
tium. this lafl city to lay wafte the whole country of BrUffo'ft, 
As moft of the men, of Which this corps Was fdrffied, H 
been guilty of the moft enormous crimes, and cttriffiiftfid 
great depredations in Sicily for a conlidefable period of tifte, 
the Romans could not have pitched upon any tfoofS ftiore 
proper to execute fuch adefign. Lsevinus likewife fe'rVed ano- 
ther wife end by fending this band of villains to Rhegiuft; 
for by this means he preferved the tranquillity and repofe of 
the ifland of Sicily, which muft have been greatly diftiir- 
bed by the continuance of fuch a gang of banditti at Ap. 
fhyrna n . 

Sdpio takes Scipio, having taken care to get his naval forttSiil 

thage Car rea ^^ ne ^ s t0 P ut to fa ear ty m tne ^P^ng) an "d appoint 
Tarraco the place of rendezvous for the forces df his $p£ 
nifh allies, upon their aflembling there, ordered themaifi 
body of the army to defile from thence to the Iberus, Mfr 
felf following at the head of five thoufand Spaniards, ffetf 
he harangued the foldiery, infifting largely upon all fhofi 
topics, that, he thought, Would be the moft apt to inff>ire 
them with refentment and refolution. After this, leaving 
M. Syllanus, with three thoufand foot, and three hundred 
horfe, to prevent all diforders in thofe parts of Spain, Hj 
paffed the Iberus, with an army of tWehty-five thoufarla 
foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe. As iimdftw 
the riches of Spain were depofited in NeW Carthage, i c#? 
fituated like Old Carthage, upon a periinfukj betwixt a 
noble port and a lake, which laft ferved as a fertctf to tK 
weftern and northern parts of the wall, he formed a defigfi 
upon it. To the attack of this place he was likewife fur- 
ther excited by the commodioufnefs of its harbour, Whfcn 
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was capacious enough to receive any fleet, and to near the 
coaft of Africa, that the Romans, when in pefftflion of it, 
might eafily make a defcent on the Carthaginian territories 
there. Upon his arrival here, Scipio made a fpeech to his 
troops, importing, " That as all the wealth of the enemy 
" amaffed in Spain, all their engines of battery and military 
" machines, all the hoftages of the Spaniards to the Car- 
" thaginians, which alone i'ecured the fidelity of the former 
" t.i "the latter, together with the principal, if not only, 
" granary the Carthaginians had in Spain, were lodged in 
<c that city, by the reduction of it they fhould in a manner 
" terminate the war, at leaft in that part of the world, 
" with their proud rival. " Mago, who, according to feme 
authors commanded in the town, or, as Valerius Antias 
will have it, Arme, upon Scipio's approach, made the ne- 
celTary difpoutions for a vigorous defence. He ported two 
thoufand of the citizens in that part of the town which fron- 
ted the Roman camp, five hundred Carthaginians in the ci- 
tadel, and five hundred more upon an eminence in the eaf- 
tern part of the city. He likewife ordered another body to 
be ready to move, where-ever the efforts of the enemy 
(hould render their afliftance neceflary, at a moment's war- 
ning. The Romans did not only repulfe the enemy in a fal- 
ly they made upon them, but likewile purfued them with 
fuch ardour, that, had not Scipio caufed a retreat to be 
founded, they had entered pell-mell with the Carthaginians 
into the town. This fo intimidated the troops in garrifon, 
that they abandoned many of their pofts, and in a manner, 
defertcd the ramparts ; which when Scipio obferved, advan- 
cing to an eminence called Mercurius Teutates, he im- 
mediately ordered a vigorous attack to be made on thofe 
parts of the wall, which were moil expofed, his fleet at 
the fame time forwarding the operations of the land-forces, 
by affaulting the town on the fea fide. After a bloody and 
obftinate difpute, the Romans carried the place fword in 
hand, Scipio greatly animating his men, by flying from 
. place to place to give his orders, as occafion required ; and 
fome fifhermen of Tarraco enabling one of his detachments 
to enter the town on the fide of the ftagnum or morafc, 
which feemed almoft inacceffible. The commandant retired 
into the citadel ; but was fo vigoroufly preffed by the Ro- 
mans, that he foon found himfelf obliged to furrender at 
•ucretion. Till the furrender of the citadel, the (laughter 
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was general ; but afterwards quarter was given, the foldiers 
being chiefly intent upon plunder* The Romans made ten 
thoufand freemen, befides a prodigious number of women, 
children and {laves, prifoners, together with three hundred, 
or, according to others, feven hundred twenty-five Spanift 
hoftages, whom the Roman general immediately difmiffed. 
They found in the place an hundred and twenty of the 
greater catapults* two hundred eighty-one of the lefler fort; 
twenty-three of the larger balifta?, fifty -two of thefmaller} 
an inconceivable number of darts, and other miflive weapons; 
befides many of the machines called fcorpions, together with 
feventy-four military enfigns. An immenfe quantity of gold 
and filvcr, both in money and plate* fell into Scipio's hands* 
But as the authors Livy followed, particularly Silenus and 
Valerius Antias, greatly differed in this point, as well as 
with regard to the fireiigth of the Carthaginian garfifon, the 
number of captives, the quantity of fhipping feized in the 
port, and the provifions, naval flores, &c. found on board, 
we fhall beg leave to refer our readers* for their further 
fatisLction on thofe heads, to that writer himfelf, and to 
the circumftantial account we have already given of this 
glorious action in a former part of our hiftory °< 
The Car- The Carthaginians, for ibme time 5 endeavoured to fup- 
thaginia ™ f P re ^ s tne news °f tne k\o\v they had received in Spain by 
plfTthe Ro- tne reduction of New Carthage, being apprehenfive, that 
mans, not- as foon as the Spaniards received intelligence of that unex- 
^ h ^ n ^ s peeled event, they would, to a man, declare in favour of 
c/theif * the Romans. But not being able long to conceal fo re- 
arms, markable a difgrace, they were obliged at laft to own it, 
though they put as good a face upon the matter as they 
well could, in the prefent melancholy Ikuation of affairs* 
in order to palliate their own fnameful behaviour at the 
late attack. They gave out, " That Scipio had ftolen the 
" town by Surprife ; that the conqueft was of little impor- 
<e tance, notwithstanding the young commander affected to 
t{ cry it up as equivalent to a fignal victory ; and that, 
u upon the approach of three Carthaginian generals, at the 

"head 
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" head of three victorious armies, he would prefently be 
" thrown into a panic, and have his mind entirely occupi- 
ed by the frightful idea of the havock lately made in 
« his family." Notwithftanding which fuggeftions, they 
were perfectly fenfible of the great lofs they had 
fuftained, and of the fatal influence the reduction of fo 
important a fortrefs muft neceffarily have upon their 
affairs. The polite as well as generous treatment the wife 
of Mandonius, brother to Indibilis, regulus of the Iler- 
getes, all the daughters of Indibilis, thofe of the principal 
Spanifh nobility, a young lady of the moft attractive charms 
bethrothed to Allucius, prince of the Celtiberians, and Al- 
lucius himfelf, met with from Scipio, will more naturally 
fall under our obfervation, when we come to the hiftory 
of Spain ; for which reafon we lhall content ourfelves with 
having barely mentioned it in this place p. 

Marcellus, after the taking of Salapia, advancing into Hannibal 
Samnium, made himfelf mafter of Maronea and Melae, two defeats the 
cities of that country, by affault. Three thoufand Cartha- g^J^ 
ginian foldiers, left there by Hannibal, were all either killed v ius at Her- 
or taken prifoners. Two hundred and forty thoufand bufhels d °nea. 
of wheat, together with an hundred and ten thoufand of bar- 
ley, and fome plunder* that the troops partook of, were 
found in thofe fortreffes ; but this could by no means be 
deemed a fufficient compenfation for the great defeat Han- 
nibal gave the proconful Cn. Fulvius at Herdonca about the 
fame time. The Reman general, being apprifed, that the 
citizens of Herdonea mewed a difpofition to abandon the 
Carthaginian intereft, moved that way, to encourage them 
to declare themfelves. Hannibal, by his fpies, receiving in- 
telligence of this motion, as well as the reafon of it, ad- 
vanced likewife into the neighbourhood of that city, with 
fuch celerity, that Fulvius had no notice of his approach. 
However, upon Hannibal's offering battle to the Remans, 
an engagement enfued, wherein the legionaries behaved with 
great bravery, till the Carthaginian found means to furround 
them with his horfe. Then they were foon thrown into con- 
fufion, and driven out of the field, with the lofs of thirteen 
thoufand men, the reft flying to Marcellus in Samnium by 
different routs. After this victory, Hannibal burnt the 
city of Herdonea, put to death as many of the nobility, who 

hsd 
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had kept a fecret correfporidcnce with Fulvius, as he could 
difcover, and tranfplanted the body of the citizens to Meta- 
pontum and Thurii. Upon the firft news of Fulvius's over- 
throw, Marcellus moved out of Samnium into Lucania, to 
give a check to the progrefs of the Carthaginian arms, and 
came up with Hannibal near the town of Numiftro. Both 
fides immediately lliewed a difpofition to fight* and drew up 
their armies in order of battle without delay. Hannibal 
pofted his right wing on an eminence, and Marcellus his left 
clofe by the town. The action was very fharp, but not de- 
cifive, the night obliging both fides to retire. Hannibal, not 
judging it expedient to renew the attack the next morning, 
decamped in the night, bending his march for Venufia, 
where, in a few days, the Roman army arrived. Sofne 
flight fkirmifhes happened here betwixt the advanced guards 
of both parties ; but nothing of moment was undertaken hj 
either of the generals, they being wholly employed in watch- 
ing one another's motions, A confpiracy, formed againft the 
Roman troops in Capua, being detected, the confpirators re- 
ceived condign punifhment. Syphax, about this time, fent 
an embafly to Rome, notifying to the fenate certain advan- 
tages he had lately gained over the Carthaginians, with a de- 
claration, that no power was confidered by him in a more 
hoftile light, than the ftate of Carthage, nor in a more friend- 
ly one* than that of Rome. Towards the clofe of this 
campaign, Hamilcar, with a Carthaginian fquadron, confut- 
ing of forty galleys, hovered about the coafts of Sardinia* 
and, not meeting with any Roman fleet to oppofc him, ra- 
vaged all the country about Olbia and Caralis. The Sicilian 
banditti above-mentioned, about this time, did not only de- 
ftroy with lire and fword a good part of Brutium, but like- 
wife laid fiege to the city of Caulonia i. 
Various en- Hannibal, having taken up his winter-quarters near 
letSxt"" Canufium, ufed all poflible means to excite the people of that 
Hannibal clt Y to a revolt from the Romans ; which reaching the eaf» 
and Mar- of Marcellus, he advanced to Canufium, encamped over j 
melius, againft Hannibal, and foon found means to draw him to a 
battle. The contending armies, being feparated by the night* 
at firft parted upon equal terms ; but the next day, the en- 
counter being renewed, Hannibal worfted the Romans- 
This extremely chagrined Marcellus, who hitherto had never 

received 
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received any difgrace from the Carthaginians ; but now, be- 
fides the field of battle, loft near three thoufand men, a • 
mongft whom were four centurions, and two military tri- 
bunes, together with fix ftandards, that were taken by the 
enemy. Being therefore filled with indignation and refent- 
ment, he refolved to venture another engagement with Han- 
nibal, who, on his part, feemed determined not to decline 
the challenge. Marcellus pofted the left wing, and thofe 
cohorts, that, in the laft action, had loft their colours, in 
front ; the twentieth legion he placed to the right ; and ap- 
pointed Cornelius Lentulus and C. Claudius Nero to com- 
mand both wings, whilft the main body was committed to his 
conduct:. Hannibal pofted the Spaniards in front, and dif- 
pofed his other forces in the ufual manner; The fight was 
obftinate and bloody, the Carthaginian elephants overthrow- 
ing many of the Roman ftandards, breaking the enemy's 
ranks, and treading under foot fuch a number of them, that 
their army muft have been abfolutely ruined * had not Deci- 
musFlavius, a military tribune, advanced boldly againft them* 
at the head of a party of dartmen, who wounding moft of 
thofe huge animals by a (hower of their pila difcharged upon 
them, they turned upon their own men with fuch fury, that 
they were thrown into diforder ; which enabled the Romans 
to drive Hannibal to his camp, after they had laid eight thou- 
fand Carthaginians dead upon the fpot. Marcellus however 
loft above three thoufand men in the action, and had almoft 
all the reft Wounded ; infomuch that he found himfelf not 
capable of purfuing Hannibal, when his fpies informed him, 
that he was retreating into Brutium. During thefe tranfac- 
tions, theHirpini, Lucani, and Volfcentes, fubmitted.to the 
conful Fulvius, delivering all the troops Hannibal had left in 
their cities for garrifons, into his hands. Pactius and Vitius 
likewife, two of the principal noblemen amongft the Brutii, 
endeavoured to procure for their countrymen the fame termr 3 
that had been granted to their neighbours. Fabius, the 
other conful, about the fame time, took by ftorm Manduria, 
a city of the Salentines, making four thoufand men therein pri- 
foners of war. After this inftance of fuccefs, Fabius fat down 
before Tarentum. As the Carthaginians had then no fleet 
in thofe feas, having fentalltheir galleys to the hland Corey ra, 
in order to aflift king Philip, then at war with the iEtolians* 
he found no difficulty in making his approaches by fea as well 
as by land. Whilft thefe things happened, Hannibal advan- 
ced With a ftrpng body of troops to Caulopiaj which obliged 
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the Sicilian forces above-mentioned to retire to an eminence 
at fome diftaiice from that town r . 
Fao'.us take? Fabius had no occafion to pufh on long the fiege of Ta- 
Tarcntum. rentum. An accident, that could not be forefeen, threw 
that place into his hands. It happened, that the commandant 
of the Bruiian garrifon, which Hannibal left for the defence 
of that placej fell defperatcly in love with a girl, whofe bro- 
ther was a foldier in the Roman army. This perfon being 
informed by his filler, in a letter, of the great intereft fte 
had with the commandant, he immediately communicated 
the matter to Fabius, who ordered him to go into the city as 
a deferter, and to try whether he could not, by his filler's 
influence, prevail upon her gallant to introduce the Romans 
into the town. This was happily effected, without any great 
effufion of blood, fmce the Tarentines found themfelves not 
able to make head againft the Romans, after the Brutianshad 
deferted them- Nicon and Democrates, two of the Taren- 
tine leaders, died gloriouily, on the bed of honour, fighting 
for the liberties of their country ; and Philomenes, bywhofc 
agency Tarentum had been betrayed to Hannibal, was ftp- 
pofed to have thrown himfelf headlong from off his horfe 
into a well, after the end of the action. Carthalo, who 
commanded the body of native Carthaginians in the place, 
was put to the fword, together with a good number of his 
men, as well as the greateft part of the Tarentines, and 
many even of theBrutians themfelves, who, one would have 
thought, had merited better treatment. All authors agree, 
that the plunder taken here was immenfe, and even equal to 
what Marcellus found in Syracufe. The number of Haves 
made prifoncrs amounted to thirty thoufand. Fabius took 
care to difmantle Tarentum, and to demolifh the wall, that 
feparated the town from the citadel. About this time Han- 
nibal, having, for a confiderable term, furrounded the body 
, of Sicilian banditti pofted on the eminence near Caulonia a* 
bove-mentioncd, forced them to furrender at difcretion s . 
Afcrubaldc- The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain, 
commanded by three of their bed generals, viz. Afdrubal tte 
Spain. fon of Hamilcar, Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, and Mago. 

Edeco, or Edefco, a general of great fame among ft the Spa- 
niards, abandoning the Carthaginian intereft about the be- 
ginning of the fummer, came over to Scipio. His wife and 

children 
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children had been, for fome time, in the Roman camp ; but 
a regard to their fafety did not fo much induce him to a£t the 
part he had done, according to Livy, as that fincere affection 
for the Romans, with which Scipio had infpired all the Spani- 
ards, by his great humanity, politenefs, and condefcenfion. 
Indibilis, Mandonius, and moft of the other Spanifli reguli, 
charmed with the fame amiable qualities, joined Scipio with 
all their forces. By this acceflion of ftrength, that general 
found himfelf enabled to hazard an engagement with Afdru- 
bal the Ton of Hamilear, who lay encamped near the city of 
Baetuia, or, as Polybius calls it, Baecula. Scipio was im- 
patient of delay, as fearing the junction of Afdrubal and his 
collegues. The Carthaginian difcovered the fame eagernefs 
for a battle on his part, as finding the Roman army to be 
daily reinforced by the acceflion of Spanifli troops, and his 
own diminiftied in proportion, by the continual defertion of 
thofe troops. Scipio, upon his approach towards the Carthagi- 
nian camp, detached fome parties of his velites to reconnoitre 
the enemy, who, having fallen in with fome of their ad- 
vanced guards, defeated them, purfued them to their camp, 
and then returned, without any lofs, to their own army. 
Animated by this event, Scipio, the next day, attacked the 
Carthaginians, though Afdrubal had taken care to poft him- 
felf upon an eminence in the midft of a plain, furrounded 
fo by a river, as to form a peninfula, the preceding night, in 
a moft advantageous manner. The Carthaginians, for fome 
time, defended themfelves with great bravery j but were at 
laft totally routed, and forced to fly, according to Livy, 
with the lofs of eight tkoufand men killed upon the fpot, be- 
fides ten thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, taken pri* 
foners ; though the fame moft confiftent hiftorian had juft 
before informed us, that their retreat was cut off in fuch a. 
manner, that it was impoflible for any of them to efcape, 
This blow, next to the bravery of the Roman troops, may 
bs attributed to the violence of the Carthaginian elephants, 
which, being galled by the enemy's pila, recoiled upon the 
forces with which they were intermixed, and ftruck them, 
with as much terror, as did the Romans. Scipio gave the 
Carthaginian camp up to his foldiers to be plundered, and re- 
leafed all the Spanifli prifoners found there without ranfom ; 
but ordered the Africans to be fold for flaves, Afdrubal, ral- 
lying the remains of his fhattered army, purfued his march 
towards the Pyrenees, having fent his elephants that wav be*. 

F f I for? 
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fore the beginning of the engagement. The Spanifti princes, 
who had entered into an alliance with Scipio, received con- 
fiderable prefents, for their gallant behaviour in the late battle • 
Indibilis in particular being ordered by the Roman general to 
pick three hundred horfes out of thofe taken from the enemy, 
for his own ufe. Notwithstanding the glorious victory Scipio 
had gained, he thought proper to retire from Bastula, and the 
Saltus Caftulonenfis ; which gave the other two Carthaginian 
commanders an opportunity of joining Afdrubal. At a con- 
fultation held for that purpofe, each of thefe generals had his 
particular province affigned him. Afdrubal, the fon of Ha- 
milcar, was to march into Italy, to affift Hannibal, withal) 
the Spanifh forces he could draw together ; Afdrubal, the fon 
of Gifco, was to take upon himfelf the command of the 
corps lately committed to Mago's conduct, and to retire into 
Luiitania ; but induftrioufly to avoid an engagement - s and 
Mago was fent to the Balearic iflands, with a large fum of 
money, to make new levies there. Maffiniflk had likewifea 
choice detachment of three thoufand horfe, being the flower 
of the cavalry, affigned him, in order to fupport the Cartha- 
ginian allies in Hifpania Citerior, as well as to deftroy the er 
nemy's country there with fire and fword. As Scipio, by his 
generous and affable deportment, feemed to be in a fair way 
of winning the hearts of all the Spaniards, it was judged ne- 
cefiary to make thefe difpofitions, that the Spanifh foldiery, 
in the Carthaginian fervice, might be drawn immediately ei- 
ther into Gaul, or the remoteft part of Spain, where the 
Romans had not, as yet, got any footing. This, it was 
hoped, would put an efTe&ual flop to that general defertion, 
which then prevailed amongft thofe troops K 

All perfons of penetration and attention, upon their pe* 
xufal of above the account, will be naturally inclined to en- 
quire, how it was pofhble for Afdrubal to have fent all the ele- 
phants away, with the train that attended them, towards 
the Pyrenees, if many of them remained in his camp, and 
<pccafioned a greater carnage amongft his troops there, up- 
on the Romans forcing it ; how thefe troops mould have 
been hemmed in, and fo furrounded on all fides, by a victo- 
rious enemy, that their retreat was entirely cut off, and yefc 
that many of them, nay, the greateft part of them, fhould 
iiave made their efcape ; how AfdrubaPs army fhouki have 

been 
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been entirely ruined, and yet that Scipio, immediately af- 
ter the aclion, mould have been obliged to retire to Tarra- 
co, which enabled the other two Carthaginian generals to 
join Afdrubal, and concert with him the operations of the 
remaining part of the campaign, which the Romans, above 
all things, ought to have prevented ; laftly, what were the 
happy confequences of this defeat, which Scipio is faid to 
have given the Carthaginians. In fhort, from the above- 
recited particulars, it appears that, to ufe Sir Walter Raleigh's 
witty expreffion, the Romans beat Afdrubal out of Spain in- 
to Italy, there to join Hannibal with the moft numerous 
Carthaginian army, that ever appeared in that country, (for 
fo Livy reprefents it) had not a difafter prevented that junc- 
tion. If Polybius countenanced fuch relations as thefe in 
any manner, (and even that mofi incomparable hiftorian is 
not abfolutely void of weaknefs and partiality) he is fo far 
to be cenfured. But to proceed : 

The next year, being the eleventh of the fecond Punic a p ar t y of 
war, the Carthaginians threatened to ravage the coafts ofNumidians 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, with a fleet of above two hun-^^ the 
dred fail; of which Scipio being apprifed, he detached fifty Marcell™, 
galleys to cruite orF the ports of Sardinia, and protect that and difperfe 
ifland from all infults of the enemy. The conful T. Quinc- . 
tius Crifpinus fent for a large train of battering engines ded him. 
from Sicily, intending foon to form the fiege of Locri, his 
fleet having already blocked that city up on the fea-fide, 
But he laid afide that delign on Hannibal's approach to La- 
cinium, and on receiving advice, that his collegKe Marcel- 
lus had drawn his forces from Venufia, in order to join 
him. Hannibal, being apprifed, that both the confuls were 
encamped within three miles of one another, betwixt Ban- 
tia and Venufia, moved that way, pitching his tents at a 
fmall diftance from them. Notwithstanding the dimmer 
was far advanced, the confuls wrote to L. Cincius, ordering 
him to come with a fleet from Sicily to Locri, a body of 
Romans from Tarentum being commanded to invert, that 
city by land at the fame time. This being difcovered to 
Hannibal by fome Thurians, he placed an ambufcade for 
that corps j into which having drawn them, he put two thou- 
fand of them to the fword, took twelve hundred prifoners, 
and dlfperfed the reft. He afterwards decoyed the two con- 
fuls into another ambufcade of Numidian horfe, together 
with M. Marcellus fon to one of them, and A. Manlius, 

butr 
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both of them legionary tribunes, attended only by an ef. 
corte of two hundred and twenty horfe, of which forty 
were Fregellani, and the reft Etrufcans. The brave Mar. 
cellus, one of them, who had acquired fuch renown by 
the feveral advantages he got over Hannibal, loft his lif Cj 
through the cowardice of the Etrufcans, who fled at the 
fi-rft onfet. But Crifpinus, his colleguc, with the two tri- 
bunes abovemcntioned, L. Arcnnius, M. Aulius, two pre- 
fects of the Roman allies, and others, by their own brave- 
ry, and that of the Fregellani, made their efcape in the 
manner we have already related n . 
Hannibal Mago, the Carthaginian commandant at Locri, found 
rhi^es the himfelf fo preffed by Cincius, tjiat he was upon the point 
r-iii^th-Vic-c 0 ^ Surrendering ; but receiving advice of the blow Hannibal 
«f Locri. had given the Romans, by the {laughter of Marcellus, he 
refolvcd to defend the place to the laft drop of blood. Soon 
after, an exprefs arrived from Hannibal, with an account, 
that the Numidian cavalry had already begun their march 
for Locri; and that he himfclf, with the grofs of the army, 
would follow them with all poflible expedition. Upon the 
firft appearance of the Numidians, Mago made a fally with 
his whole force upon the bcfiegers, and, after an obflinate 
tlifpute, the Numidians coming up in the nick of time, 
forced them to abandon their works, and leave all their 
battering engines, and other military machines, behind them; 
lb that Hannibal, upon his arrival at Locri, found no enemy 
to oppofe him there. About this time, Valerius, the Ro- 
man admiral, after having ravaged the coaft of Africa, at- 
tacked a Carthaginian fquadron of eighty-three galleys off of 
Capua. The Carthaginians, not being able to withftand 
the efforts cf the Romans, were foon obliged to fheer oft 
with the lofs of eighteen fhips; which Valerius carried off 
in triumph. From thence fleering for Sicily, he arrived 
in a fhort time, with an immenfe booty at Lilybaeum v . 
TheCari-ha- T hough the Carthaginians had lately fent a fleet to 
f^Jl a.Tifl: Philip againft the Romans and ^Etolians, which, in 
brcichV a ^ probability, was at this time either cruifing off of the 
faith with ifland Corcyra, or riding at anchor in the port there, yet 
^pt)-n we ^° not ^ int, » tnat tnis ficet any important fervice to 
u^'ci Ma- that prince. It neither protected his coalls from the infults 

r.cl n. of 
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of the Roman and -/Etolian privateers, nor enabled him to 
tranfport any forces to Italy, or any other country, that it 
might have been his intereft to have invaded. The Carthar 
ginians therefore by no means obferved the treaty of alliance 
they had entered into with that prince ; which doubtlefs 
incenfedhimtofuchadegree, that he, for the future, broke 
off all correfpondence with them. Be that as it will, it is 
certain he not only made a peace with the Romans exclu- 
five of them, which was an apparent infraction of the late 
treaty, provided they had paid any regard to ir, but like- 
wife left them to cope with the Romans alone, both before 
and after his accommodation with that people ; which was 
alfo contrary to the late treaty, upon the aforefaid fuppo- 
fition. But as the difcuflion of this point belongs more 
properly to the hiftory of Macedon, we mall at prefent 
pafs by every thing farther relating to it, and proceed to the 
Carthaginian affairs in Italy x . 

Asdrubal, as we have lately obferved, being obliged Afdrubal be 
to abandon his camp near Bastula, had afterwards a confe- J^ a Pla ' 
rence with the other two Carthaginian generals, wherein 
the operations of the campaign were fettled. In purfuance 
of the plan then formed, Afdrubal advanced towards the 
Pyrenees, at the head of the forces afligned him, with all 
poftible expedition. The Pyrenees, as far as we can collect 
from hiftory, he crofted, without any great difficulty, 
though, if Livy may be credited, Scipio had detached a 
body of troops to difpute the paffage of that ridge of moun- 
tains with him. As the filver- mines (QJ near Baetula had 

fupplied 

* Polyb. & Liv. ubi fup. 

(Q ) Polybius tells us, that, near New Carthage, there was a 
filver mine fo rich, that the Carthaginians extracted out of it every 
day twenty-five thoufand drachms of filver. Aletes, the difcor 
verer of this mine, was, according to the fame author, deified by 
the Spaniards after his death, for the fervicc he thereby did hi$ 
country. Ariftotle and Pofidonius intimate, that Spain, in the 
moft early ages, abounded with filver j infomuch that the Phceai- 
. cians exported vail quantities of that metal from thence, which 
they purchafed for oil, and other trifles ; nay, the firft author 
allures us, that the Phoenicians,, by this means," had not only im- 
menfe quantities of plate, but that even the very anchors of their 
Ihips were made of filver. But of this more, when we come to 
the hiftory of Spain (23). 

. (23) Polyb. I. x. 0, 10. Pofidon. apud Diocjor. Sic. !. v. Ariito' 
v- ni;rab. aufcult. 
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ftip^lted him with a very confiderable quantity of treafu re 
upon his arrival in Gaul, he not only prevailed upon the 
Gauls to grant him a paflage through their territories, but 
likewife to furnifh him with a proper number of recruits 
The Ligurians received him in the fame manner, as would 
alio the Etrufcans, could he have advanced to their fron- 
tiers. Afdrubal therefore, meeting with as little oppofi. 
lion, and as many favourable circumftances, to facilitate 
and expedite his march, as he could hope for, arrived at 
Piacentia fooner than either the Romans, or even his bro« 
the* Hannibal himfelf, expected. But fitting down before 
this place, contrary to the rules of found policy, and con- 
tinuing the fiege of it, he gave the Romans an opportunity 
of afTembling all their forces to attack him, and at the fame 
time, by his too great fecurity, as well as the enterprize 
he had undertaken, prevented Hannibal from joining him, 
as he had propofed to do, upon the firft news of his having 
palled the Alps. This indolence of Hannibal proceeded 
from a notion, that Placentia would not be foon reduced, 
>n4 that therefore, though they mould unite their forces, 
they could not fpeedily enter upon any military operation, 
Thus Afdrubal not only loft all the advantages he might 
have reaped from the friendmip of the Arverni, and other 
Gallic nations, who had fo greatly expedited his pafTageto 
Italy, by this fingle ftep, but likewife totally ruined the 
Carthaginian affairs in that country, as will foon moftevi* 
dently appear y. 

Hannibal As foon as Hannibal moved out of his winter-quarters, 
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vs he ordered a body of troops to march into the country of 
Wfci 1 ' " the Salentines, with an intention to ravage it, before the 
conful Claudius could take the field ; but this was prevented 
by the conduct and bravery of C. Hoftiiius Tubulus, who 
attacked the Carthaginians with a body of light-armed 
troops, and entirely defeated them, killing four tbouM 
of their men upon the fpot. After this difafter, Hannibal 
retired into Brutium, to prevent his being hemmed in bjf 
the enemy, who began now to advance againft him from 
feveral parts. In the mean time Tubulus, with his forcCi 
joined the confular army under Claudius at Venufia. Han- 
nibal, having drawn all his garrifons out of Brutium, an 
by this means reinforced his army, marched to Grum^' 
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t u m in Lucania, in order to recover fome towns, that, 
through fear, had revolted to the Romans, As, imme- 
diately after the late junction, Claudius had fent a detach- 
ment, under the command of Tubulus, to reinforce the 
proconful Fulvius at Capua, and, with the remaining 
corps, confuting of forty thoufand foot, and two thoufand 
five hundred horfe, had himfelf gone in queft of Hannibal, 
he arrived at Grumentum foon after the Carthaginian, and 
encamped within five hundred paces of him, Claudius, 
by the ftratagem formerly mentioned, and the bravery of 
C. Aurunculcius, tribune of the third legion, gave HannU 
bal another defeat here, cutting off eight thoufand of his 
men, and taking feven hundred prifoners. Four elephants 
were likewife killed, and two taken, in the action. Nine 
military enfigns, and fome plunder, alfo fell into the hands 
of the Romans, who, according to Livy, loft only two 
hundred men on this occafion. Hannibal, foon after this 
blow, decamped in the night, and, by leaving a few Nu- 
midian horfe in his intrenchments to amufe the enemy, 
made good his retreat to Venufia ; but here the conful came 
up again with him. At this place, in another rencounter, 
the Carthaginians loft two thoufand men 5 upon which 
Hannibal retired, with great precipitation, to Metapon- 
turn, where he was joined by Hanno, and from thence 
made the beft of his way to Canufmm 55 . 

During thefe tranfaclions, Afdrubal, being obliged to The confui 
raife the liege of Placentia, began his march for Umbria. cla udius 
Of this the conful Claudius being informed by a letter, ™Zsh°s 
fent from that general to his brother Hannibal, which wascollegue, 
intercepted near Tarentum, he put himfelf at the head of 
a detachment of feven thoufand men, the very flower of 
his troops, and pofted with incredible celerity to join his 
collegue Livius. Though no general was allowed to leave 
his own province, to go into that of another, by the Roman 
laws ; yet in a conjuncture of fo delicate and important a 
nature as this, when the fafety, and even the very being, 
of Rome lay at ftake, he thought himfelf at liberty to 
• cifpenfe with the eftabliftied rules of war, for the welfare 
of his country. He had no fooner received the letter above- 
mentioned from L. Virginius, a legionary tribune, who? 
had efcorted the Carthaginian couriers with a Samnite de- 

uchnient 
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tachment to him, and read it, than he fent it to the fenate 
at the fame time difpatching his orders to the Larinates 
Marrucini, Frentani, Praetutiani,: &c. through whofe ter 
ritories he was to pafs, to provide a fufficient quantity o 
provifions and carriages for his troops, that he might purfm 
his march without the leaft interruption. As nothing coult 
fave Rome, after the junction of the two Carthaginian 
armies, in order to prevent this, he judged it proper to 
itrike fuch a bold and unexpected blow, as would terrify 
the enemy ; which, he imagined, might be done, could 
he and his collegue vigoroufly charge Afdrubal with their 
united forces. This reflection determined him to make the 
movement mentioned here, after having left the command 
of the troops in the camp to Q. Catius, one of his lieu- 
tenants a . 

And joins Claudius gave not the leaft hint of his defign to any 
him. of his officers, till he was got at fuch a diftance from Han- 
nibal, that the communication of it to the troops could 
not be of any ill confequence to him. He then only in 
general told them, " That he was leading them to certain 
<c victory ; that his collegue wanted a reinforcement ; that 
,c in war all depended upon reputation ; that the bare 
" rumour of their arrival would difconcert all the meafures 
<6 of the Carthaginians ; and that the whole honour of this 
cc battle would fall to them." He marched with fuch 
expedition, that in fix days he arrived at Sena, where Livius 
lay encamped within half a mile of the Carthaginians, 
Soon after his arrival, Afdrubal, taking a view of the Roman 
army, difcovered feveral fhields of an antient make, that 
he had never feen before, many thin, lean horfes, which 
had been greatly fatigued, and that the Roman army wss 
apparently more numerous than the day before. By thefe, 
and feveral other circumftances, that able general fufpefled 
Claudius to have joined his collegue with a body of troops- 
This threw him into a fur t of melancholy, as imagining, 
that Hannibal had been overthrown, and confequcntly that 
he came too late to fupport him b . 
Ro- Before the arrival of Claudius, the praetor L. Portms 
/ni defeat Licinius was encamped, with fome forces, at a fmall diftance 
Afdrubal up-f rom tne conful Livius. Immediately after that importani 

7r ^l^ 5 event, a councii of war was held, in which the three com: 
~ ' manden 
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manders prefided. Livius gave his opinion, that an ac- 
tion, for fomc days, mould be deferred* that Claudius's 
troops might have time to refrefh themfelvcs, after fo te- 
dious and fatiguing a march. Claudius himfelf entertain- 
ed different fentiments, imagining, that nothing could 
prove more fatal to the republic, than the leaft delay to 
give the enemy battle at this critical juncture. His ad- 
vice was complied with, and the fignal of battle accord- 
ingly given. However, Afdrubal, under the apprehenfi- 
ons above-mentioned, caufed a retreat to be founded, and 
his army began to march in great diforder. Night over- 
taking him,"and his guides deferting him, he was uncer- 
tain what way to go. He marched at random along the 
banks of the Metaurus, now the Metaro, and was pre- 
paring to crofs it, when the united forces of the enemy 
came up with him. In this extremity, he faw it would 
be impofiible for him to avoid coming to an engagement* 
and therefore did all things, which could be expected from 
the prefenee of mind and courage of a confummate war- 
rior. He feized an advantageous poft, aod drew up his 
forces on a narrow fpot, which gave him an opportuni- 
ty of pofting his left wing, compofed of Gauls, and the 
weakeft part of his army, in fuch a manner, that it nei- 
ther could be attacked in front, nor charged in flank } 
and of giving his main battle, and right wing, confifting 
of Spaniards, all veteran troops, a greater depth than front. 
After this haily difpofition of his forces, he pofted him- 
felf in the centre, and firft moved to attack the enemy's 
left wing, commanded by the conful Livius, well know- 
ing that all was at {lake, and that he muft either conquer 
or die. The battle lafted a long time, and was obfti- 
nately difputed by both parlies. Afdrubal efpecially fina- 
lized himfelf in this engagement, and quite completed 
the glory he hid acquired by a feries of mining aclions. 
He led on his fuluiers, who were trembling, and quite 
defpirited, againft an enemy fuperior to them both in 
numbers and refolution. He animated them by his words, 
fupported them by his example, and, with intreaties and 
menaces intermixed, endeavoured to bring back thofe who 
fled ; till at laft, feeing that victory declared for the Ro- 
mans, and being unable to furvive the lofs of fo many 
thoufand men, who had quitted their country to follow 
his fortune, he rufhed at once into the midft of a Roman 

cohort, 
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cohort, and there died in a manner worthy the fon of fj a - 
milcarj and brother of Hannibal c . 

dmoft Vl et°- ry This v[aoT Y> which Liv Y makes equal to that of Can- 
tirely owing nae, was almoft entirely owing to the bravery and activity 
to the con- 0 f Claudius. That general flew like lightning from one 
traveryof P art °^ ^ arm y to anotner > infomuch that he feemed to be 
Claidius, in all places at once. Obferving that the enemy's right wing, 
compofed of Spaniards and Ligurians, the flower of Afdru- 
bal's troops, charged the left of the Romans with fuch re- 
folution, that fortune feemed to be on the point of decla- 
ring for the Carthaginians there, and that the enemy's ele- 
phants, after having thrown the Roman vanguard into con- 
fufion, and overturned the ftandards there* occupied the 
void fpace betwixt the two armies in fuch a manner $ that 
it was difficult to difcover to what party they belonged^ 
their guides now not being capable of governing them* he 
cried out to his men in an angry tone, " To what pur- 
" pofe then have we made fo long a march with fuch ex- 
" pedition r" and immediately made an effort to poffefs 
himfelf of an eminence, that covered the Gauls* in order 
to penetrate to the enemy on that fide ; but, finding this 
impoflible, he drew out a detachment of fome cohorts from 
the right wing, with which wheeling about, in order to 
fuftain Livius, he charged the Spaniards and Ligurians in 
front, and in flank, and in rear, almoft at the fame time* 
This changed the face of affairs, efpecially as fuch an attack 
Was unexpected, and made with the utmoft fury. The 
Spaniards and Ligurian9 therefore, not being able to fuftain 
fo violent a Tnock, were foon put to the rout, and almoft 
all cut to pieces ; after which the Gauls were, for the ffloft 
part, mallacred without oppofition. The leaders themfelves 
deftroyed moft of the elephants, to prevent the deftruftion 
they would have occafioned amongft their own troops, up- 
on whom they turned all their rage, after they were woun- 
ded by the enemy. According to Livy, fifty-fix thoufand 
of Afdrubal's men fell in this bloody action, and near fix 
shoufand were taken prifoners ; though Polybius makes the 

whole 
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whole lofs of the Carthaginians not lo have exceeded ten 
thoufand men. Be that as it will, the Romans feemed 
to have been weary of killing, iince when a perfon toM 
Livius after the battle, that it would be an eafy matter to 
cut off a body of Cafalpine Gauls and Ligurians who had 
either not been in the fight, or efcaped out of it, then fly* 
ing in great confufion, with a fmall detachment of horfe, be 
anfwered, " It is fit that fome mould furvive 5 to carry the 
" enemy the news of their defeat, and our bravery/' IJvy 
affirms, that the Romans carried off an immenfe quantity 
of gold and filver, as well as plunder of other kinds > 4>ut 
Polybius is filent on that -head. This action proved decifive, 
fmce we may juftly eftecm it to have determined the fate 
of Italy, as the battle of Zama a few years afterwards drd 
that of Africa d . 

Hannibal received no intelligence of this blow, tfllThe infca- 
Claudius advertifed him of it, by throwing his brother Afdru- ^f^f 
bal's head into his trenches, immediately after he arrived at cenfaiU, 
the Roman camp near Canufium. This inhumanity was the 
more inexcufeable, as Hannibal had given the Romans re- 
cent inftances of a generous and noble difpofition, by treat- 
ing with the utmoft decency, not to fay tendernefs and re* 
fpect, the bodies of Gracchus and Marcellus. That treat- 
ment, in our opinion, demonftrates the great humanity of 
Hannibal, if not of the Carthaginians in general, on fuch 
©ccafions ; as the favage barbarity of Claudius does that of 
the Romans. As Claudius fent two captives in chains, 
which, one mould have imagined, would have been mortify- 
ing enough, to inform Hannibal of his brother's fatal over- 
throw, nothing can equal, vindicate, or even palliate, the 
ferity of that barbarian. All the glory he had acquired by 
his late conduct in the battle of Metaurus, which certainly 
ought not to be denied him, ferved only to render him more 
hateful and deteftable, fince nothing can be more monitrous^ 
than fuch a contraft of qualities in the fame perfon. That 
the fact, here alledged againft him, was real, is allowed by 
the rnoft prejudiced Roman hiftorians themfelves, who feem 
to relate it with pleafure, and thereby reflect an eternal dis- 
honour both upon themfelves and their republic, as intimat- 
ing, that they were all pleafed with it, and confequently of 
the fame difpofition with Claudius. The juftnefs of this re- 
flection 
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flection is confirmed by the high encomium Valerius Maxf 
mus paiTcs upon the noble and humane behaviour of Hannibal 
hinted at, which ought to be looked upon as a fevere repre- 
henfion of the conduct of Claudius. In fhort, we think, 
a more lively inftance of the Roman difpofition at this jun- 
cture, with regard to humanity and greatnefs of foul, than 
that juft hinted at, does not occur in hiftory. It is pity but 
we had the Carthaginian annals for this particular period; 
they would doubtlefs have fet the Romans in their true and 
proper light c . 

Hannibal Th E melancholy news imparted to him by Claudius, filled 
greatly af- Hannibal with horror and fadnefs. He perceived, by this cru- 

newfof'h^ 61 ftroke ' the fortune of Cartna § e : " lt is done," faidhc, 
brother's according to Horace, in that beautiful ode, where this defeat 
defeat and is defcribed, " I will no longer fend triumphant mefTages to 
death. cc Carthage ! In lofing Afdrubal, I have loft at once all my 
" hope, all my good fortune"! After this fatal event, 
Hannibal retired to the extremity of Brutium, where, af- 
fembling all his forces, he remained for a confiderable time, 
in a ftate of inaction, the Romans not daring to difturb 
him, fo formidable did they deem him alone, though every 
thing about him went to wreck* and the Carthaginian affairs 
feemed not far from the verge of deftru£rion. Livy tells us, 
it was a difficult thing to determine, whether his condufl 
wat> more wonderful in profperity oradverfity. Notwithftand* 
ing which, Brutium being at beft but a fmall province, 
and many of its inhabitants being either forced into the 
fervice, or forming themfelves into parties of banditti, io 
that a great part of it remained uncultivated, he fuund ita 
difficult matter to fubfift there, efpecially as no manner of 
fupplics were fent him from Carthage. The people there 
were as folicitous of preferving their poireffions in Spain, and 
as little concerned at the fituation of affairs in Italy, as ii 
Hannibal had met with an uninterrupted courle of fuccef, 
and not the leaft difafter had befallen them fmce his flrft ar- 
rival in that country f . 

After Afdrubal's departure for Italy, Hanno was fent to 

^nfan S wor a - fuCCeed him in S P ain - The bod > r ° f tr00 P S this ^ 

Hed in brought from Africa, in conjunction with that Mag J 
Spain. ~ * COffl- 
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commanded in Celtiberia, formed a confiderable army. 
Thefe forces^ncamped in Celtiberia, and at fome diftance 
from them, in the fame province, nine thoufand Celtiberi- 
ans had pofted themfelves. Scipio fent a detachment of ten 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, under the command 
of M. Syllanus the proprxtor, to attack the enemy, if an 
opportunity offered. The propraetor, receiving ample in- 
telligence of the fituation and difpofition of both camps from 
fome Celtiberian defertera, who conducted him to that of 
their countrymen, was thereby enabled to gain a fignal ad- 
vantage over the enemy. He furprifed the Celtiberians, be- 
ing, for the moft part, new-raifed men, putting many of 
them to the fword, and obliging the reft to difperfe in the 
adjacent woods, from whence they retired to their refpec- 
tive habitation?, Hanno and Mago, towards the end of the 
action, advancing to their relief, were likewife defeated* 
and Hanno taken prifoner. Mago, with the cavalry, and a 
good part of the veteran infantry, made his efcape, and, 
tzn days afterwards, joined Afdrubal the fon of Gifco. Thefe 
two commanders, with their united forces, continued, for 
fome time, in the neighbourhood of Gades s. 

According to fome authors, Scipio, being apprifed of The Car- 
Afdrubal's march for Italy, had before fent a confiderable thaginian 
reinforcement to the conful Livius, to enable him to make affairs . &° * 
head againft the Carthaginian forces under Afdrubal and 
Hannibal, provided neither of the confular armies could hin- 
der their junction. But the greateft part of the Roman 
hiftorians have omitted this circumftance ; which feems ta 
invalidate the authority of thofe writers in this particular. 
Be that as it will, Scipio had no fooner received intelligence 
of the enemy's defeat in Italy, than he put himfclf in mo- 
tion, and began to meditate the entire conqueft of Spain* 
His brother, L. Scipio, being detached with a body of ten 
thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, to take the city of 
Orin gis, on the confines of Lower Bsetica, executed his 
orders with great bravery, making the Carthaginian garri- 
son, and three hundred of the inhabitants, who fhut the 
gates againft him, prifoners of war, with the lofs only of 
ninety men. Livy fays 3 that the Roman detachment killed 

two 
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two thoufand of the enemy in the attack ; and that Luci- 
us, in order to ingratiate himfclf with the Spaniards, left 
the citizens in polfcffion of the town, and all their effects. 
The territory of Oringis was extremely fruitful, and abound- 
ed with filver-mincs. In the city itfejf Afdrubal had long 
Irad a good number of troops, who had not a little harafled 
the Romans and their allies, by their frequent incurfions in- 
to the mediterranean parts of the. country. The Carthagi- 
nians therefore fuftaincd a conliderable lofs by the reduction 
of that place. Scipio is laid to have complimented his bro- 
ther highly upon this conqueft, telling him, that it was 
equal to the talcing of New Carthage. That general, fin- 
ding t'he feafon far advanced, and that he could make no 
impreffion upon the province in which Gadcs was featcd, 
fince Afdrubal had placed numerous garrifons in all the for- 
treiles there, fufpended the military operations till the fol- 
lowing fpring. However, M. Valerius Ljevinus the procon- 
ful, who commanded in Sicily, committed great ravages on 
the coafts of Africa, where he made a defcent about this 
time Having deftroyed with fire and fword all the coun- 
try about Carthage and Utica, he returned to Lilybaeum, 
defeating, in his pafTage, a Carthaginian fquadron of feventy 
galleys. Of thefe he took feventeen, funk four, and difper- 
fed the reft. Thus were the Romans victorious cvery-where 
this campaign, the Carthaginians not being able to cope 
with them either by fea or land h . 

The next year, Hannibal fent a detachment of Numi- 
dians to obferve the motions of the Roman armv, under 
the command of the confuls Ca^cilius and L. Vetcrius, 
in the territory of Cofentia. That detachment, falling in 
with one of the enemy's parties, which had been plundering 
the country, after a (hort difputc, routed it, and carried oft 
the booty to Hannibal's camp. But this fmall advantage' 
did not make amends for the lofs of Lucania, which fu ! > 
mitted to the Romans. Nothing further woith relating 
happened this campaign betwixt the forces of the two con- 
tending republics in Italy j . 

The Carthaginian generals, that commanded this yc- 1 

d in Spain, were Mago the fon of Hamilcar, and Afdnibal 
the fon of Gifco. Thefe two commanders, in the fpring 

i ' movcJ 
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moved from Gades, where, it is probable, they had fixed 
their winter-quarters, with an army of fifty, or, as others 
will have it, feventy, thoufand foot, and four thoufand five 
hundred horfe. Advancing with all expedition towards the 
Romans, whom they were determined to engage, they at 
laft took poft in the plains of Silpia, at no great diftance 
from them. Scipio, being extremely alarmed at the approach 
of fo formidable a power, difpatched in all hafte Syllanus 
to Colcas, a neighbouring prince, who had promifed Sci- 
pio a body of auxiliary troops, to inform him of the ene- 
my's motions. In the mean time he drew his forcco out of 
Tarraco, and, being joined by fome of his allies, advanced 
to Caftulo, where he was foon met by Syllanus, with a re- 
inforcement of three thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, 
from Colcas. From thence he marched to Boetula, or Bae- 
cula, with an army forty-five thoufand ftrong. Maga 
and MafinifTa, at the head of the Carthaginian cavalry, fell 
upon the Romans as they were encamping, and had put 
them into diforder, had not Scipio placed fome troops of 
his horfe in an ambufcade behind an crhinence, near the 
fpot upon which he intended to encamp. Thefe, fallying 
out upon the Carthaginians, obliged them at firft to retire 
with precipitation; but, being afterwards duly fupported, 
fo pufhed them, that they betook thcmfelver. to a down- 
right flight. The light-armed troops on both fides, for fome 
time after this, fkirmiihed with one another; but without 
any confiderable lofs. Both Afdrubai and Scipio, for feverai 
days together, drew their forces out of their lines, ranged 
in order of battle, though Afdrubai appeared firft in the 
morning, and retired the laft in the evening. At length 
Scipio, refolving to give the Carthaginians battle, ordered 
his men to refrefti themfelvcs before day- break ; and then 
fent his horfe and light-armed troops to brave the enemy. 
Afdrubai ported the Spaniards in the wings, the elephants 
in front, and the Carthaginians, intermixed with the other 
Africans, in the centre. After having made this difpofiti- 
on, he advanced towards the enemy, his cavalry in the mean 
time keeping their horfe in play. Scipio took care to pro- 
tract, the fight till towards noon, imagining that the Car- 
thaginians muff, wax faint by that time, as being entirely 
''o:d of fuftenance, and confequently that he mould break 
tlicm without much difficulty. Accordingly then ordering 
,,vin 2 s t0 advance, he attacked Afdrubal's Spanith auxi- 
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liaries in front with the legionaries, and in flank at the 
fame time with the velites, fuftained by feVeral cohorts* 
which were commanded to wheel about for that purpofe. 
The Spaniards, after fome refiftance, were routed, the Car- 
thaginian and African forces not being able to fupport 
them, fince the Spaniards, that formed Scipio's main body, 
kept them in awe by moving towards them. The elephants, 
as had frequently happened of late, occafioned greater con- 
fufion in the Carthaginian army, than in that of the enemy, 
Notwithstanding therefore Afdrubal did his utmoft to ani- 
mate his men, they were defeated, and purfued by the Ro- 
mans to their camp, which had then been taken, had not a 
violent ftorm cooled the ardour of the victors, and put an 
end to the a£tion k . 

The night after the battle, Afdrubal caufed his camp to 
M afiniffa be flrengthened by fome additional works, as expecting the 
the n cartha. next ^ay anotn er vifit from the enemy. In the mean time 
ginian inte- Attanes, regulus of the Turdetani, with a confiderable bo- 
rcft - dy of troops, went over to the Romans. Many other 
regiili followed this example 5 and two fortrefTes of note fur- 
rendered to Scipio, who made their garrifons prifoners of 
war. As the victory lately gained by Scipio had entirely 
alienated the minds of the Spaniards from the Carthaginians, 
Afdrubal thought proper to abandon his camp, and retire 
with precipitation towards the ocean, though he had juft 
before fo fatigued his wearied and hungry troops, inorderto 
render his camp inacceflible to the enemy. Scipio, being 
informed of this, immediately detached his cavalry after the 
Carthaginian general, who fo haralTed him in his retreat, 
that the legionaries at laft came up with him, and, after a 
faint refiftance, put all his men, except feven thoufafldto 
the Avoid. However thefe, with Afdrubal at their head, 
gained an advantageous poff, where, for fome time, they 
defended themfelves, till at laft Afdrubal finding them tode- 
fert in great numbers, abandoned them and made his ef- 
cape to Gades. In the mean time Syllanus, whem Scipio 
had left, with a detachment of ten thoufand foot and a thou- 
fand horfe, to block up the enemies troops in the poft 
above-mentioned, found means to draw MafinilTa their com- 
mander 

k Polyb. I. xi. Liv. I. xxviii. c. 12— — 16. Appian. in Ibcric. S* 
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mander off from the Carthaginian intereft. This unexpected 
event proved the total ruin of the Carthaginians in thofe 
parts, as will hereafter more fully appear. Mago, after the 
example of Afdrubal, flying to Gades, the remainder of the 
African forces either gradually difperfed themfelves in the 
neighbouring provinces, or deferted to the Romans. Mafi- 
niffa, after his late conference with Sylianus, by the conni- 
vance of that general, palled over into Africa, with fome qf 
the leading men of the Maffyli, in order to difpofe that na- 
tion to fecond his views. However, this was done in fuch 
a manner, as not to give any umbrage to the Carthagini- 
ans, nor induce that crafty people to entertain the leaft fuf- 
picion of the meafures he was going to purfue 1 . 

Masinissa, to ferve more effectually the party he in- ScipIobl . inge 
tended foon to declare himfelf in favour of, made but a fhortover Sypbas 
ftay in Africa. Having prevailed on his fubje&s to concur 10 the . Ro ' 
with him in the execution of the project he had formed, ^ intc " 
he haftened to Gades, to confer with Mago and Afdrubal' 
about the future operations. Sylianus likewife retired with 
his body of forces to Tarraco^ where Scipio had fixed his 
headquarters. Scipio, foon afterwards pafling into Africa 
with two quinqueremes, perfuaded Syphax, king of the 
Mafxfyli, to abandon the Carthaginians, and enter into an 
alliance with Rome. Afdrubal was then at Syphax's court* 
and did his utmoft to traverfe the negotiation carried on be- 
twixt the two powers ; but without effect. The three chief 
cities of Spain, befides Gades, in alliance with, or fubject 
to, Carthage, were Illiturgi, Caftulo, and Aftapa. Illitur- 
gi the Romans took by ftorm, levelled it with the ground, 
and put all the inhabitants to the fword. Caftulo, in which 
was a Carthaginian garrifon compofed of the fugitives, 
that efcaped the carnages in the late defeats, was betrayed 
by one Cerdubellus to Marcius, and Himilco the comman« 
dant, with his whole corps, made prifoners of war, Mar- 
cius, then paffing the Bastis, which the Spaniards called 
Cirtius, pofleffed himfelf of two opulent towns, which fur- 
. rendered at his approach. From thence he advanced to Af- 
tnpa, and, after a warm difpute, made himfelf mailer of it 
in the manner already related. In the mean time Mago, 
having received a reinforcement from Africa, as well as of 
G g j fome 
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fome Spanifh troops levied by Hanno, made the proper 
difpofitions for carrying on the war with vigour, notwith- 
ftanding the melancholy fituation of his affairs. A body of 
Roman forces, encamped upon the Sucro, during thefc 
tranfactions, mutinied, a report of Scipio's death, that was 
induftrioufly propagated, occafioning that commotion j but 
. the mutineers being, by a feafonable punifhmcnt of fome of 
their ringleaders, brought back to a fenfe of their duty, 
Marcius attacked four thoufand of the enemy encamped up- 
on the Baetis, under the command of Hanno, forced their 
camp and either took or killed the greatcfl part of them. 
The engaging Syphax to confederate with the Romans, 
was a very conliderable point gained, though this was not 
effected without feme difficulty. Scipio firft fent Laelius, 
with five quinqueremes, to make propofals to that prince, 
which he ordered him to back with magnificent prefents. Ls- 
lius executed his commiilion with great dexterity, putting 
Syphax in mind of the advantages he had reaped from a 
former alliance with the Romans. Notwithftanding which, 
Scipio, as we have juft obferved, found himfelf obliged to 
vifit in pcrfon that prince's court, where by his uncommon 
addrefs, if we will believe Livy, he defeated the intrigues 
of Afdrubal, and put the laft hand to the treaty m . 

Soon after the reduction of Aflapa, fome deferters arri- 
Lalius toV vec * at Gades from Scipio's camp. Thefe fugitives promi- 
tempt the fed that general, not only to deliver the city, together with 
Gad^ ° f ^ e Carthaginian garrifon and commandant, into his hands, 
but likewife to make him mafter of the enemy's whole 
fleet riding at anchor in the harbour there. Scipio therefore 
detached Lrelius with a body of light-armed troops, alTifted 
by a naval force of one quinquereme, and feven triremes, 
to put the confpirators in motion, In the mean time the 
confpiracy being difcovered to Mago, before it was ripe ior 
execution, he took care to feize the principals of it, and fent 
them on board a quinquereme, in order to tranfport them to 
Carthage. Afdrubal the Carthaginian admiral, ordered the 
captain or this veiTel to precede the reft of the fleet, he 
himfelf following at a fmall diftance with eight triremes. 
Upon his approach to' Carteia, he defcried Laelius's fquadron 
coming out of that port. The Carthaginian could not, fo/ 
fome time, determine whether or no it would be proper for 

him 
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him to attack the Romans ; but this ftate of fufpenfe gave 
Julius an opportunity of coming up with him, which ob- 
liged him to hazard an engagement ; in which being worfted, 
he made the beft of his way towards the coafts of Africa, 
with only five triremes. However, Lselius miffed his aim, 
iince Mago had taken care to give him a proper reception, 
if he advanced to Gades ; of which being apprifed by the 
prifoners, he returned to Carteia, from whence he difpatched 
an exprefs to Marcius. who was moving with a powerful 
corps to fupport him, to inform him of what had happened. 
Both thefe commanders therefore, judging the fiege of Ga- 
des too difficult an enterprize to be undertaken at prefent, laid 
afide that defign, and, in a fhort time, rejoined Scipio at 
New Carthage n . 

The difappointment the Romans had met with in theirs cipio gives 
defign upon Gades, together with the rebellion of the Her- the Spanifh 
getes, and revolt of the legions above-mentioned, gave Ma- ^4^°" 
go hopes, that he mould ft ill be in a condition to make 
head againft the enemy. He therefore wrote to Cai thage 
for a fpcedy reinforcement, alluring the fenate, that, if they 
would be aclive and expeditious at this juncture, they 
might recover what they had loft in Spain. To excite them 
to make a vigorous effort, he greatly exaggerated the mif- 
fortuncs of the Romans, giving a melancholy account of 
the dangers that threatened them. In the mean time Man- 
nonius and Indibilis, being offended at the Romans, for not 
ceding to them the countries they had conquered, and en- 
couraged by the report of Scipio's death, pillaged the ter- 
ritories of 'the Sedetani and Sueffetani, allies of Rome. 
Hearing afterwards of Scipio's feverity to the ringleaders of 
the revolting legionaries, who were Romans, they concluded, 
that Spanifh revolters muft be excluded all hopes of pardon. 
Animated therefore by defpair, they affembied a numerous 
army of Celtiberians, and advanced againft Scipio. That 
general moving at the head of his forces with great celerity 
towards them, at laft found them pofted in a plain, fur- 
rounded on all fides by mountains, and fcarcc capable of 
containing fuch a number of men. Having fecured the 
defile leading into this valley, he detached Lselius, with the 
cavalry, to take a compafs round the hills, and attack the 
enemv in rear, whilft he charged them in front with the 
l-dor^ries. This difpofition being made, Scipio attacked the 
G g 4 iT.uL, 
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reguli, and gave them a total overthrow, putting alrnoft 
their whole army to the fword. What became of them af- 
terwards, our readers will find in a former part of this 
hiltory 

r . . ,,, Though Syllanus and Mafinifla had fettled the prelimi- 
a conference nanes, yet, by feveral intervening accidents, the conclufion 
v'th Mali. 0 f a treaty betwixt the Numidian and the Romans, was de- 
ilj ° 34 ferred to this time. The chief obftacle to the figning of it 
was, that Mafinifla could find no opportunity of having an 
interview with Scipio, which he ardently defired. Scipio, 
being informed of this, and that Mafinifla was at Gades, 
took a journey thither with a good efcorte, purely out of a 
defire to have a conference with him. Mafinifla, receiving 
intelligence of this from Marcius, prevailed upon Mago to 
fend him, with a detachment from the ifland of Gades, to 
ravage the neighbouring part of the continent ; which ena- 
bled him to confer with Scipio. At their firft interview, 
Mafinifla told the Roman general, " That, from the time 
" he had fo generoufly anji politely releafed his nephew, 
cc for which he was greatly obliged to him, he had concei- 
tc ved a fincere affefiion for him ; that, ever fince, he had 
u wimed for an opportunity of exprefling his high regard 
ci for the people of Rome, which now the gods had bleffed 
" him with ; that no foreigner could be more clofely at- 
!' tached to them than he was ; and that though he could 
" not give fumcient proofs of this in Spain, where he was 
" a ftranger, yet if the Romans would transfer the war to 
s< Africa, where he had fome intereft, he would convince 
<c them of the purity of his intentions ? and at the fame 
cc time anfwer for the fuccefs of the expedition." Every 
thing being afterwards fettled to the mutual fatisfaelion of both 
parties, Mafinifla, in order to blind Afdrubal, plundered 
fome part of the adjacent country, and then returned to 
Gades p. 

G^des for. The Carthaginians, being difappointed in the diverfion 
renders to they expected from the mutiny of the legionaries, and the. 
^ s Ro " rebellion of the Spaniard*, ordered Mago to abandon Spain, 
and fail with all poflible expedition to Italy. That he might 
be enabled the more effectually to fuccour Hannibal, he re- 
ceived a large fum of money to make levies in Gaul and 

Liguria* 
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XJguria, Before he left Gades, he did not only oblige the 
citizens to bring all their gold and filver to him, b it plun- 
dered all their temples. In his paflage to Italy, he made 
an attempt upon New Carthage 5 but was repulfed with 
great lofs. From thence he failed to the ifland of Pityufa 5 
where he met with a kind reception, receiving a plentiful 
fupply of provisions, and a good number of recruits. Then 
be fleered his courfe to the largeft of the Balearic iflands, 
that had a commodious haven ; where endeavouring to put 
in, he was attacked by the natives in fo violent a manner 
with their flings, that he found himfelf obliged to fheer off 
with confiderable lofs. However, proceeding to the leflTer 
one near it, that was extremely fertile, tho' not fo popu- 
lous and powerful as the other, he entered the port, landed 
his men, encamped in a place of great ftrength, and poflefied, 
himfelf of the whole ifland without oppofition. As the fea- 
fpn wxs far advanced , he wintered here ; to which he was 
the more ftrongly induced by the good difpofition of the 
natives, who exprefled all imaginable zeal and affection for 
the Carthaginians, fupplying him during his ftay amongft 
them, with a body of two thoufand men. We muft not 
pmit obferving, that the people of Gades (hut their gates 
upon Mago after his repulfe at New Carthage ; for which 
affront he whipped and crucified their fuffetes, who were 
fent to excufe that conduct to him ; nor that they furrende^ 
red to the Romans foon after he had abandoned them 

The next fummer, Mago, landing in Liguria with an^ Iagp j an ^ s 
army of twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, fur- on the coaft 
prifed Genoa. From thence he failed to the coafts of the Qf Li £ uria « 
Ligures AJpini, to try whether he could not raife fome 
commotions amongft them. The Ingauni, one of their 
cantons, were then at war with the Epanterii, a fort of 
highlanders, who likewife belonged to them. This gave Ma- 
go an opportunity of feizing upon the town and port of 
Savo, and {rationing ten of his long {hips there. The reft 
of his fleet he fent t;o Carthage, upon a rumour, that Scipio 
was going to tranfport a body of troops to Africa, in order 
to attack that capital. Then he joined the Ingauni, whofe 
friendfnip he preferred to that of the other contending par- 
ty, and, in concert with them, made the neceflary difpofi- 
tipns for invading the common enemy. As his army foon 

grew 
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grew very numerous by the acceflion of a flrong body 
of Gauls and Ligurians, the Romans were greatly 
alarmed, and made the motions already mentioned. About 
this time, Cn. Oclavius, who commanded in Sardinia, took 
eighty Carthaginian tranfports, laden with corn, and other 
proviiions, for Hannibal, as Czelius will have it, or with 
booty taken in Etruria, and Epanterian captives, according 
to Valerius Antias, off of the ccafts of that ifland. 

the 

plague made great havock both in the Carthaginian and Ro- 
man armies this year in Brutium, and Hannibal had befides 
a famine to ftruggle with, nothing material happened the 
campaign we are now upon in thole parts. Livy tells us, 
that the Carthaginian general, during his inaclion this fum- 
mer, creeled an altar near the temple of Juno Lacinia, (Po- 
lybius fays, a column or pillar near the town of Lacinium) 
upon which he engraved an account of all his great atchicve- 
mcnts in Greek and Punic letters. Our readers will find 
fome obfervations upon this monument of antiquity, which, 
Polybius allures us, was extant in his time, in two of our 
former notes T . 

The following year, advice was brought to Carthage, 
^jf^^that an army formed of the Aufetani, Ilcrgetes, and feveral 
eelve a fe other Spanilh nations, under the command of Indibilis, 
pond defeat. Mandonius, &c. had been entirely overthrown by the Ro- 
mans, Indibilis, it feems, being encouraged by Scipio's 
departure out of Spain, had excited the people above, 
mentioned to a fecond revolt, imagining, that now an op. 
portunity offered of rendering himfelf, " with all the other 
reguli, independent both of the Romans and Carthaginians. 
To that end lie affemblcd, in a few days, an army of thirty 
thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, with which k 
advanced into the country of the Scdctani. Here the Ro- 
man generals, E. Ernt'h;?, 2nd E. Ma nibs Acidinus, gave 
them a total defeat, putting above thirrern thoufand of them 
t) the fword, in which number was lndibiiis himfelf, and 
taking eight thoufand piifoners. Mandonius, and the other 
authors of this revolt, being delivered up to the Romans, 
received capital punifhment, after a confiscation of all their 
effects 3 and then a peace was granted to the Spaniards 

upon 
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upon reafonable terms. The particulars of the laft action, 
as well as a more circumftantial account of the tranfaftions 
this year in Spain, our readers will find in Livy, to whom, 
for their further fatisfaclion we refer them s . 

Affairs were fcarce fettled in Spain, when Laelius Lje]Ius 
made a defcent in Africa at Hippo Regius, and pillaged all makes a def- 
the neighbouring territory. This fo alarmed the inhabitants, «ntinAfri- 
that they difpatched meflengers in all hafte to Carthage, ca ' 
with advice, that Scipio, with the Roman fleet, was arrived 
on their coafts, and had landed at Hippo a ftrong body of 
forces. As a rumour had, for fome time, prevailed at 
Carthage, that Scipio had already paffed into Sicily, tha 
people and fenate were thrown into the utmoft confterna- 
tion by this melancholy news. The great revolution that 
had happened in their affairs, the deftru&ion of all their ve- 
teran troops, the incapacity of their youth for war, the de- 
fection of Syphax, Maiinifia, and all their other allies, to- 
gether with the iicklenefs and inconftancy of the Africans, 
from whom their auxiliary foces were to be drawn, afforded 
them a moft difmal profpect, now their metropolis was 
threatened with a fiege. However, when they received 
intelligence, that only Laelius, with an inconfiderable force, 
had put in at Hippo, in order to make an incurfion upon 
their territories on that fide, their fears began to fubfide. 
As foon therefore as they had recovered themfelves from the 
panic they were thrown into, they began to make the ne- 
cefTary difpofitions for their defence : they fent an embaily 
to Syphax, to attempt recovering that prince, as well as 
to feveral other African reguli, whp (hewed an inclination 
to fide with the Romans : they remitted a fum of two 
hundred talents of filver to Philip king of Macedon, in or- 
der to engage him to make a diverfion either in Italy or Si- 
cily : they difpatched orders to their generals in Italy to make 
all poflible efforts to keep Scipio at home ; and they fent 
Mago a reinforcement of fix thoufand foot, eight hundre4 
horle, feven elephants, and twenty-five long mips, together 
with a large fum of money to make new levies, that he 
might advance nearer Rome, «i<} join Hannibal. Lselius a 
having had a conference with Maiinifia, wherein that prince 
gave frefh affurances of his fincere attachment to the Ro- 
mans, and expreffed an ardent define to fee Scipio in Afri- 
ca, 
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ca, fet fail for Sicily, where he fafely arrived, with the im. 
menfe booty got in tfys expedition l . 
Mago re- K T the mean time the veffels, with the body of troops de- 
ceives a re- ftined for Italy to reinforce Mago, failed from Carthage, and, 
l * foi ' cemMt 'aftera happy voyage, put into the part of Save, where they 
joined the other Carthaginian fquadron. Mago, upon their 
arrival, acquainted the chiefs of the Gauls and Ligurians with 
the reinforcement and welcome difpatches he had received 
from Carthage. He took occafton from hence to afliire them, 
" That the chief end of his coming to Italy was to fecure to 
" them the enjoyment of their rights and privileges." To 
this he fubjoined, " That though the (late of Carthage would 
" exert itfelf to the utmoft, in order to obtain this defirable 
*' end, yet the fuccefs of its endeavours would depend upon 
" them, as it was in their power to enable him to make a 
<c greater or leffer figure in the field; that as Sp. Lucretius 
5C and M. Livius would foon unite their forces, a'ftrongbody 
^ of auxiliaries would be neceffary to oppofe fo formidable an 
" army." To which the Gauls replied, " That as one 
" Roman army was hovering about their frontiers, and an- 
<c ther in Etruria, at a fmall diftance from them, they could 
" not come to fo vigorous a refolution as their inclination 
" prompted them to, lince this would expofe their country 
<c to the ravages of the enemy ; but that however, underhand, 
** they would give him all the affiftance in their power. At 
" to the Ligurians, they added, they were at liberty toacl 
* f as they mould think proper, fmce the Roman armies were 
« c too remote from their borders to have any influence upon 
* c their councils ; and therefore it was but juft, that they 
€C mould openly take part in the war, and fupply him with 
<c what number of recruits he wanted." The Ligurians 
being of the fame fentiments, provided he allowed them two 
months time to raife men in, every thing fuccceded according 
to hisdefire ; for the Gauls privately fent him provifions, and, 
by virtue of the Carthaginian money, the new levies went on 
brifkly in Liguria. But, notwithftanding thefe happy begin- 
nings, Mago met with the fame fate in Italy, that Afdrubal 
had done before in Spain, as will in a fhort time appear u . 
Snpio takes Both Scipio, and the Roman foldiery, exprefled great 
impatience to attack the enemy in the heart of their dominions. 
The intelligence Lcelius brought from Mafinifla, excited the 
general to this, as the plunder he carried off with him from 
Africa did the troops. However, they were prevented from 

ttjjdsr- 
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undertaking this expedition for the prefent, by a fuccefsful at- 
tempt upon the city of Locri. Some workmen, who had 
ferved in the Carthaginian garrifon of one of the citadels 
there, being taken by a Roman party, and brought toRhe- 
gium, offered to deliver up the place to him, provided they 
received a proper reward for the danger to which they mould 
expofe themfelves* This being agreed to, the Romans, by 
the afliftance of thefe traitors, made themfelves matters of 
that citadel, in which they were employed j but the Cartha- 
ginian garrifon in the other, commanded by one Hamilcar^ 
defended itfelf with great bravery, till Hannibal advanced from 
the river Butrotus to its relief. Upon his approach, a warm 
adtion enfued, and theRomans would have been totally routed* 
notwithftanding Scipio came from Mafiniffa to their alEftance* 
had not the people of Locri fupported them ; but this happen- 
ing, and Hannibal being wounded by a fcorpion, the Cartha- 
ginians thought proper to draw eff. Scipio, after the action, 
finding both the town and the other citadel abandoned by the 
enemy, placed garrifons in them ; and then immediately made 
the proper difpofitions for carrying the war into Africa w > 

During thefe tranfaclions in Italy > the Carthaginians 
were under continual apprehenfions of Scipio's making a de- Scipio lands 
fcent in Africa. They had potted parties on every promon-i» Afriet. 
tory and hill bordering upon the fea, to give them notice of 
the firft appearance of the enemy, and were filled with terror 
upon the arrival of every exprefs, for fear he mould bring 
news of the enemy's landing. In this diftrefs, it was the 
general opinion, that all poflible attempts mould be made to 
detach Syphax from the Roman intereft ; fince both the fenate 
and people thought, that a profpecl: of afliftance from him 
would be the chief inducement to the Romans to invade their 
dominions in Africa. In order to accompltfh this, a lucky 
incident intervened : Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, who was at 
Syphax's court with Scipio, in order to negotiate an alliance 
with that prince, had a daughter of exquifite charms named 
Sophoniiba. At that time Afdrubal offered this young lady in 
marriage toSyphax t thinking this would be a means of uniting 
him with the Carthaginians. He therefore now, witli the fame 
view, waited again upon Syphax ; and having inflamed him with 
a defcription of the beauty he was to have for his confort, fentfor 
her thither from Carthage, to haften the marriage. Amongft 
other things, it was ftipulated on this occafion, that an offen- 
five and defenfive league mould be concluded betwixt him and 

the 
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the Carthaginians, in confequence of which he fhould affifl 
them with all his forces. Afdrubal, not fatisHed with this, 
as being no ftranger to the alliance he had formerly entered 
into with Rome, nor of the variable temper of the African 
barbarians, thought proper to put him upon a meafure, which 
would prevent Scipio's landing in Africa, and confequently 
hinder a future union betwixt him and the Romans. Whilft 
therefore he was in his firft amorous tranfports, the Carthagi- 
nian, by means of his daughter's foothing arts and endear- 
ments, prevailed upon him to write a letter to Scipio in Sicily 
to the following effeel:: " That, as he had married Afdru- 
" bal's daughter, his intercft was infeparable from that of* 
<c the Carthaginians; that, befides this, he had concluded a 
cc folemn treaty with that nation; that he therefore advifed 
ic him not to fet his foot in Africa, becaufe, in fuch cafe, he 
" could not difpenfe with being neutral; that, if he offered 
<c to move with his army to Carthage, he mould find himfelf 
cc obliged, both out of regard to his own native country, 
<c and that of his wife, to oppofe him with all his forces." 
This letter did not however produce the defired effect ; for 
Scipio having, in anfwer to it, admonifhed him <; to take 
" care how he violated the laws of hofpitality with him, and 
" the engagements entered into with the people of Rome," 
fet fail with a formidable force for Africa, and landed at the 
Fair Promontory without oppofition x . 

It is intimated by Appian, that Sophonifba was betrothed 
to Mafinifla, who was educated at Carthage, and a prince of 
the fineft accomplishments. Animated by the paflion he 
nourimed for a lady of fuch attractive charms, according to 
the fame author, he eminently diftinguiihed himfelf on all 
occafions in Spain againft the Romans; but this poor prince 
being ftripped of his kingdom, and mot in a condition, as 
was apprehended, to give any confiderabie affiirance to the 
Carthaginians, Sophonifba, for the reafon hinted at above, 
though in defiance of juftice, honour, and public faith, was. 
given to Syphax. Livy is filcnt as to this particular, though 
that feems to us no fufficient argument againft the probability 
of it; fince Mafinifla 's future long uninterrupted fidelity to 
the Romans, is a proof, that he was of a noble difpofition, 
and therefore could not abandon his firft friends the Cartha- 
ginians without fomc grievous provocation, Pombly the Ro- 
man 
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man biflorian's great regard for his hero Scipio, whofe cha- 
racter, he might think, would a little fuffer by a true relation 
of this tact, prevailed upon him to omit it. Be that as It 
will, Mafinilla ever afterwards bore an implacable hatred to 
the Carthaginians, and contributed not a little to the deftruc- 
tion of their republic, as will moft evidently appear in the 
fcquel of this hiftory. But to proceed to the war in Africa f : 

As the Carthaginians had Teen no Roman army in Africa t;.,. Car- 
for fifty years part, the alarm that Scipio's defecne jcc:>.Loncd -ms 
over the whole country, was inexprembie. Whcre-ever that ^/i; 1 ^ 
general moved, he fcattered terror. The iniu: ■■■.ants of the n ,. n , ,. t ■..„ 
open country retired into the towns with thur effects , and u ? :n 
Carthage in particular was extremely crouded on this melan-.^j^^ 
choly occafion. The gates there were fhut in the ut moft in At'rica. 
hurry, detachments polled upon the ramparts to defend them, 
and parties ordered to patrol every night all over the city, to 
prevent a furpiize; in lhort, the fame difpofitions were made, 
as would have been proper in cafe of an immediate fiege. They 
had no commander of any repute, but Afdrubal the fon of 
Gifco, who had been defeated by Scipio in Spain, and was 
as unequal to that general in his military capacity, as his raw, 
undifciplined troops were incapable of oppofmg the Roman 
legionaries. Being apprifed of Scipio's arrival at Utica, with 
his fleet and land-forces, they detached Hanno, a young Car- 
thaginian nobleman, to cbilrucl: his landing, with a body of 
five hundred horfe; who, falling in with a detachment of .tht 
Roman cavalry, fent by Scipio out to plunder, immediately 
attacked them ; but, after a lliort difpute, he was cut off, 
with a considerable number of his men, and the reft difperfed. 
After this action, Scipio laid the country wafte to the very 
gates of Carthage; and poffeflcd himfelf cf an opulent city 
in the neighbourhood of that place, which he pillaged, and 
made eight thoufand of its principal citizens prifoners. Thefe 
firft inftances of fuccefs greatly heightened the confufion, 
that had before begun to reign in Carthage, efpecially when 
it was known there, that MannifTa had joined Scipio with a 
body of two hundred, or, as others fay, two thoufand, Nu- 
midian h&rfe. In this Lift article we have followed Livy; 
nut, according to Appian, Afdrubal and Syphax greatly ca- 
fviTcd Mafmiifa at this time, in order to prevent the junction 
of his forces and the Romans, though, at the fame time, 

they 
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they had refolded upon his dcftruction, as foon as Scipia 
fhould be driven out of Africa. This, continues the fame 
author, Mafiniffa was not ignorant of, though, in order to 
overcome them at their own weapons, he pretended to be 
entirely reconciled to thofe two commanders, having been be- 
fore at variance with them, for the reafon above aflighed. 
However, he privately informed Scipio of all their motions 
and defigns. We might here give our readers an account of 
the family of Mafiniffa, as Well as of the principal events that 
had happened to him before this period, together with a de- 
fcription of the kingdom his father governed ; but all this We 
chufe to referve for the hiftory of Numidia z . 
Mafiniffa In the room of the horfe lately cut to pieces, or taken pri- 
Manao ^" oners ? a neW an ^ more numerous body of cavalry was raifed 
with all poffible expedition, and the command V)f it given to 
another Hanno, the fon of Hamilcar, who advanced toV/ardi 
Utica, to obfcrve the enemy's motions. But being too weak 
to undertake any thing againft them, or even to prevent the 
adjacent country from being pillaged, he thought propel to 
remain inactive, till he was reinforced by fome new leVfes, 
that hi , officers were making both in the Carthaginian territo- 
ries, and thofe of the neighbouring princes independent of 
them. At laft, finding his troops to amount to four thoufind 
men, he took poft in a town called Salera, fifteen miles from 
the Roman camp. Out of this place, Mafiniffa, who was 
jfent to Salera, with a detachment of horfe, by Scipio, for 
that purpofe, found means to draw him; and then, in con- 
junction with a choice body of Roman cavalry, commanded 
by Scipio himfelf, that lay in ambufcade, charged him with 
fuch vigour, that he was put to flight, a thoufand of his men 
falling in the action, and two thoufand being either killed or 
taken prifoners in the purfuit. Moft authors relate, that 
Hanno was flain ; but Ccelius and Valerius Amias affirm, 
that he fell into the enemy's hands. After this, Scipio put a 
garrifon into Salera, and pufhed on the fiege of Utica. In 
the mean time Afdrubal altembled an army of thirty thoufand 
foot, and three thoufand horfe; but durft not approach the 
enemy, till the arrival of Syphax, who foon joined him with 
an army of fifty thoufand foot, and ten t&oufand horfe. 
Scipio, being informed of this junction, raifed the fiege of 

Uticai 
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Utica, after he had carried it on ineffectually for the /pace of 
forty days, and fixed his winter- quarters in fuch a manner, 
as to fear no infults of the enemy. This a little revived the 
drooping fpirits of the Carthaginians, who now faw their own 
forces, in conjunction with thofe of Syphax their ally, fupe- 
rior to the Romans in the field a . 

In Italy this year, Hannibal gained an advantage over the state of 
conful Sempronius; but was himfelf foon after defeated by affairs in 
that general. The lofs the Carthaginians fuftained on this 1 " 1 ?' 
occafion, was above four thoufand of their men killed on the 
field of battle, about three hundred taken prifoners, befides 
forty horfes, and feven ftandards, that fell into the victors 
hands. Hannibal, upon this difafter, retired with his army 
to Croton. The other conful Cethegus in the mean time 
kept Etruria in awe, and prevented Mago from approaching 
his brother Hannibal. As the Etrufcans were generally dif- 
pofed to a revolt, and kept a clofe correfpondence with Mago, 
Cethegus found it a difficult matter to execute the province 
afligned him. TheBrutians, hearing of the great fuccefs of 
Scipio in Africa, for the moft part abandoned the Carthagi- 
nian intercfr. Some of Hannibal's garrifons amongft them 
they put to the fword, others they expelled ; and in many 
places, where they could not openly declare for the Romans, 
they found means to inform the fenate of their averfion to the 
Carthaginians. In the mean time Hannibal came to Petilia, 
and expoftulatcd with the citizens upon their fending mini- 
fters to Rome j but pretended to be fatisfied with their con- 
duct, when they ftrenuoufly denied this charge. However, 
to cut off all future grounds of fufpicion, he put the prin- 
cipal inhabitants under arreft, committing them to the car© 
of a guard of Numidians 5 and* difarrning the citizens, left 
the defence of the place to the flaves. He treated other 
cities likewife with equal feverity, Thurii in particular, witH 
its diftrict, which he gave up to his foldiers to be plundered, 
fparing only three thoufand of the citizens, and five hundred 
pcafants, whom he knew to be clofely attached to the Car- 
thaginians. Thefe he tranfplanted to Croton, where he 
fixed his head-quarters, erected his principal magazine, and 
took care effectually to cover it from all attempts of the 
Romans b . 

Scipio 
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Scipio routs Scipio having fortified his camp, the Carthaginians, 
AiHrubal 3 ^ notwithstanding their fuperiority, could find no opportunity 
of attacking him; fo that both fides continued in aftateof 
inaction, till the return of the fpring. During the winter, 
Scipio attempted to draw ofTSyphax from the Carthaginians, 
but without effect. However, that prince offered to act 
in quality of mediator beween the contending powers, pro- 
vided Scipio would agree to this preliminary, viz. that both 
parties mould recall their armies home ; which, he intimat- 
ed, would ferve as a bafisfor a future treaty, and effectually 
fecure the repofe of their refpedtive dominions. Thispro- 
pofal the Roman general, at firft, rejected 5 but afterwards 
feemed to liften to it, in order to amufe the enemy, till he 
could find an opportunity ©f carrying his point. During the 
negotiation, Scipio was informed, that the Carthaginian 
camp, which confided chiefly of wooden barracks^ covered 
with boughs, was but very (lightly fortified ; and that the 
Numidian quarters, which were at fome di fiance from the 
other, were entirely defencelefs, the foldiers being only 
covered with mats, hurdles, dry leaves, and other fuchlike 
combuftible materials. To which his fpies added, that the 
troops obferved no order or difcipline, but lay in a carelefs 
manner without their trenches. This intelligence excited 
him to attempt forcing their camp by fome ftratagem, fince 
he found himfelf too weak to come to a pitched battle with 
them, efpecially as the fpot they were encamped upon was 
a fmooth and open plain, cxtremly proper for their cavalry, 
much fuperior to that of the Romans, to act in. Having 
maturely weighed thefe particulars, he fent embaffadors to 
the camp, to renew, as was given out, the conferences, 
but in reality to make fuch difcoveries, as would favour the 
execution of his fcheme. Thefe embaffadors were attended 
by fome of his veteran foldiers, difguifed like flaves, who 
had orders to move about the camp, and obferve all the a- 
venues leading to and from it, its form and fituation, how 
far Afdrubal was from Syphax, how all the pofts were oc- 
cupied, and whether it would be eafier to furprife it in the 
day-time, or by night. Having informed himfelf of all thefe 
particulars, he immediately broke off the conferences, letting 
Syphax know,' " That as his officers had, in a councils 
ts war, declared themfelves averfe to all pacific meafurcs, 
" and preffed him to pufh on the war with vigour, he 
ct found himfelf obliged, in compliance with their defire, 
" topurfue the military operations," Such a declaration 
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could not but extremely mortify both Afdrubal and Syphax, 
who looked upon the treaty to be as good as concluded. 
However, they foon recovered themfelves, and refolved to 
draw, if poffible, the enemy out into the plain, where, they 
doubted not, they fhould be able to give a good account of 
them; or, if they fhould fail in the execution of this pro- 
ject, their intention was to befiege their camp both by fea 
and land ; which they imagined themfelves capable of doing. 
But Scipio took his meafures fa well, that he furprifed them 
in the manner already related. Laelius and Mafiniffa burnt 
Syphax's camp, as Scipio himfelf did that of Afdrubal. 
Their army was entirely ruined, only two t'houfand foot, 
and five hundred horfe, with the two commanders, efcaping 
out of fo great a multitude. According to Livy, this com- 
plete victory was, in a great meafure, owing to the wife 
difpofitions of Mafinifia. The fcene exhibited on this me- 
lancholy occafion, Polybius tells us, was inconceivably 
dreadful ; which indeed may eafily be admitted, if we con- 
fider the terrible havock made of the Carthaginian and Nu- 
midian troops. Appian relates, that Syphax, having, fome 
time before, fhamefully abandoned the Carthaginians, when 
he had advanced as far as Utica to their affiftance, under 
the pretext of repelling a foreign invafion, returned foon af- 
ter to fuccour them, and endeavoured to bring over Mafi- 
niffa, by promifing to give him which of his three daughters 
he pleated, and to fix him on the throne of the Mafaefyli. 
The fame author tells us, that Scipio offered facrifices to the 
deities Audacia and Pavor, that his troops might behave 
with bravery, and not be (truck with any panic terrors in 
the night, fince they were then to begin the attack. Afdru- 
bal made his efcape to Anda, where he rallied the remains 
of his mattered army, confifting chiefly of mercenaries and 
Numidians; and having, by his own authority, prefented a 
good number of flaves with their freedom, and joined them 
to the others, he formed a confiderable corps. Syphax re- 
tired to an advantageous poft, about eight miles from the 
field of battle, which he poflefled himfelf of. Appian re- 
lates, that Afdrubal was condemned to be crucified for his 
ill fuccefs ; which is improbable, if what Livy fays be true, 
viz. that, foon after the laft dilafler, he went to Carthage, 
in order to prevent the fenate and fuffetes from coming into 
*ny pacific meafures. Be that as it will, the fuffetes having 
convened the fenate, three motions were made : firft, that 
*mbafladors fhould be tent to Scipio, to treat of a peace 
H 2 with 
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with th-'.t general; feeondly, that Hannibal fhould be recall- 
ed out of Italy ; thirdly, that, in imitation of the Roman 
refolutionin adverfity, they fhould depend upon themfelves, 
and their allies, for the defence of their country, and there- 
fore immediately reinforce their army, and apply toSyphax 
for further fuccours. This laft, being backed by Afdrubal^ 
and the Barchine faelion, was carried ; in confequence of 
which, the new levies went on brifkly, and minilters were 
difpatched in all hafte to Syphax, who was prevailed upon, 
by the entreaties and endearments of his beloved Sophonilba, 
to join Afdrubal with a large body of forces. In the mean 
time Scipio advanced to the walls of Carthage, and offered 
the citizens battle ; which they thought proper to decline, 
As foon as Afdrubal had left Anda, it furrendered to the 
Romans. Two other towns of note likewife in that neigh- 
bourhood^ which pretended to make refiftance, Scipio car- 
ried by afTault, and gave them up to his foldiers to be plun- 
dered. After this, he fet down again before Utica, and 
pu(hed on the fiege of that place with the utmoft vigiour. 
In the mean time Afdrubal and Syphax, being joined by a 
good number of Celtiberian troops, upon a review of their 
army, found it to amount to thirty thoufand ftrong, with 
which they moved towards Scipio, in order to attack him. 
That general, having received intelligence of their approach, 
and left a fufficient number of troops to defend his lines, rofc 
from before Utica, and advanced to meet them. The Ro- 
man army was difpofed in the ufual manner. On the other 
fide, Afdrubal potted his Carthaginian forces in the right 
wing, Syphax, with his Numidians, in the left, and the 
Celtiberians in the centre. The Carthaginians and Numi- 
dians were routed at the firft onfet ; but the Celtiberians, 
being snimated by defpair, fought with fuch refolution, that 
they were almoft ail to a man killed upon the fpot. As 
Scipio had treated them with the utmoft lenity after their 
late revolt, they were fenfible the black ingratitude to him* 
they were now guilty of, deferved no mercy, if they fell 
into his hands ; and finding it impoffible to efcape by flight* 
they refoved to die in the field. The obftinacy with which 
they, for fome time, maintained the difpute, gave many 
of the Carthaginians and Numidians an opportunity of faving 
themfclves, who muftotherwife have been inevitably cutoff. 
The day after the battle, Scipio detached Lselius and Mafi- 
miia, with the horfe and light-armed troops 3 to purfue Syphax 
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and Afdrubal ; whilft he himfelf, with the main body, re- 
duced moft of the towns in the neighbourhood of Carthage c . 

The Carthaginians now looked upon their condition as ^"^"^ 
defperate, expecting every moment to be befieged by Scipio approa^of 
with his victorious army. They therefore repaired the wall Scipio. 
of the city, filled their magazines, and made all the other 
necellarv difpofitions for a vigorous defence. In the mean 
time the garrifon of Tunes abandoned that city atScipio's 
approach. Soon after the lofs of this place, the Carthagi- 
nians fent a fquadron of galleys to deftroy the Roman fleet 
in the port of Utica ; which they might have eafily effected, 
had they not put into the harbour of Rufcino by the way, 
and ftaid a whole night there ; which, together with their 
flow failing, and the ufelefs precaution of drawing up their 
Seet in order of battle, as though they had been to engage 
fome formidable enemy, gave the Romans an opportunity of 
fruftrating, in a great mcafure, their defign. The grea t 
confternation the Carthaginians were thrown into by their 
late lofles, prevented them from purfuing this enterprize 
with the expedition neceflary to render it fuccefsful, fince 
they imagined the Romans to be invincible by fea, as well 
as by land. However, they carried off fix of the enemy's 
galleys ; which, in the prefent fituation of affairs, elated 
them as much, as formerly an important victory would have 
done. We are told by Appian, that Hamilcar, the Car- 
thaginian admiral, furprifing the Roman fleet at Utica, 
took one trireme, and fix tranfports ; that, immediately 
after this, Hanno, with a body of forces, attempted toraife 
the fiegeof Utica; but was repulfed with confiderable lofs; 
that however, Scipio, being tired with the long fiege, or 
rather blockade, of that place, tranfported all his military 
machines to Hippo ; and that having ineffectually played 
them upon that city likewife, he burnt them all as ufelefs, 
ravaged fome parts of the neighbouring provinces, and en- 
tered into an alliance with others. The fame author like- 
wife intimates, that the Carthaginians attempted to cor- 
rupt the Iberian troops in the Roman fervice ; but without 
fuccefs, their indirect practices being difcovered to Scipio by 
the arufpices at repeated facrifices. We might here give 
our readers all the particulars, befides thofe already meiui- 
H 3 oned, 
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oned, relating to the tragical exit of Sophonifba, as well as 
the great progrefs made by Lselius and Mafinifla at this time 
in Numidia, did we not apprehend them more properly to 
belong to the Numidian hiftory d . 
ThcCarth* Immediatbly after the laft defeat, the fenate andfuf- 
ginians fue ' fetes of Carthage came to a refolution to recall Hannibal 
to Scipio for from Italy, upon whofe veteran troops, and their fleet, 
peace ' together with the powerful affiftance of Syphax, they were 
convinced, their preservation did abfolutely depend. Their 
fleet therefore having, in the main, failed in the important 
enterprize above-mentioned, Syphax being taken prifoner, 
his country conquered, and Hannibal as yet at a great dif- 
rance, they had no other refource left, than to fue to Scipio 
for peace. To this they were farther excited, by the gener- 
al's encamping again at Tunes, within fight of their capi- 
tal. They therefore deputed thirty of their principal fena- 
tors, who were felected for that purpofe out of the centum* 
virate, to wait upon Scipio. Being introduced into the 
Roman general's tent, they all threw themfelves proftrateon 
the earth, kitted his feet, fin conformity, as Livy obferves, 
to the practice of their anceftors the Tyrians J and fpoke to 
him in the mod fubmiflive terms. They accufed Hannibal, 
and the Barchine faction, as the authors of all their calami: 
ties ; they confelTed themfelves to have broken the peace 
concluded betwixt them and the Romans, and that they 
deferved whatever punifhment that nation mould think pros- 
per to inflict upon them. They begged however, that their 
city, which had twice merited deftruction, by the temerity 
of its citizens, might remain a monument of the Roman 
clemency, promising at the fame time an implicit obedience 
to his commands. Scipio replied, cc That though he 
<£ had come into Africa, not for peace, but conqueft, 
<c which he had, in a manner, effected, yet, that ail na- 
< £ tions might fee the ilrict juftice of the Romans, both in 
" undertaking and concluding their wars, he would grant 
<c them a peace upon the following terms: " that they 
fhould deliver all the Roman prifoners and deferters to him; 
that they mould recall their armies out of Italy and Gaul ; 
that they fhould never fet foot again in Spain ; that they 
fhould retire out of all the iflands between Italy and Africa; 
tjiat they mould put the victors in polTeflion of all their (hips? 
twenty only excepted, which they mould be allowed to keep 
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for their own ufe ; laftly, that they (hould give to the Ro- 
mans five hundred thoufand bufhels of wheat, three hundred 
thoufend of barley, and pay five thoufand talents, or, as 0- 
thers will have it, five thoufand pound weight of filver. 
He gave them three days to confider of thefe conditions j 
which they feigned a compliance with, in order to gain 
time till Hannibal's arrival. A truce being granted the Car- 
thaginians, they immediately fent deputies to Rome, and at 
the fame time difpatched an exprefs to Hannibal, tohaften his 
return to Africa. Appian intimates, that, befides the arti- 
cles above-mentioned, Scipio infilled upon a compliance 
with the two following : that MafinifTa (hould not only 
keep pofleflion of his own kingdom, but as many of Sy- 
phax's territories, as he fhould be able to conquer ; and 
that the Carthaginians (hould not extend their dominions 
beyond the Fofia Punica. But thefe, and other points, 
wherein that author differs from Livy and Polybius, feem 
not fo agreeable to truth, as what has been tranfmitted to 
pofterity by thofe two celebrated hiftorians % 

During thefe transactions, Mago advanced into Tnfubria, Mago ovcr P 
where he met with the Roman forces under the command thrown ii> 
of M. Cornelius and P. Quintilius Varus. A general a£tt- I nfubria > 
on fpon happened between the. two armies, wherein the 
Carthaginians were defeated. However, Afdrubal's ele- 
phants, by their noife, fmell, terrible appearance, &c. with 
the Numidian horfe, fo pufhed the Roman cavalry, and his 
Carthaginian infantry charged the legionaries with fuch 
bravery, that, had his corps de referve, which confided of 
Gauls, done their duty againft the triarii, the Romans 
muft have been overthrown. Mago performed the part of 
a confummate general, diftinguifhing himfelf greatly 
throughout the whole action ; but being wounded in the 
thigh, he was obliged to be carried out of the battle, which 
threw his troops into fuch confufion, that a good part of 
them betook themfelves to flight. Five thoufand Carthagi- 
nians fell on the field of battle, and eighteen of their ftan- 
dards were taken. But this victory coft the Romans dear i 
fpr they loft two thoufand three hundred men, befides the 
beft part of the twelfth legion. Mago, after having made 
an excellent retreat by favour of the night, returned into 
the country of the Ingauni ? which was one of the maritime 
p?#5 of Liguria, where he met a courier bringing him or- 
H 4 ~ de- 
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ders to return directly to Carthage. The Ligurians, be- 
ing informed of this, received the Romans with open armsj 
and Mago, embarking his troops, immediately fet fail f or 
Carthage; but his wound growing worfe, upon his arrival 
on the coaft of Sardinia, he expired f . 
Hannibal The Romans being thus every-where victorious, Con* 
recalled fentia, Uffugium, Vergae, Befidiae, Hetriculum, Syphae- 
from Italy. um ^ Argentanum, Dampetia, and other towns of lefs note 
in Brutium, opened their gates to the conful Cn. Servilius, 
This was the fituaticn of affairs, when Hannibal was com- 
manded to return to Africa. Valerius Antias wrote, that, 
juft before his departure, Hannibal was defeated by Servi- 
lius not far from Croton, and that, on this occafion, he 
loft five thoufand men. But Livy, partial as he is, looks 
upon this as little better than a downright fiction. When 
the meffengers from Africa informed Hannibal of the fe- 
nate's pleafure, he exprelTed the utmoft concern and indig- 
nation, groaning, gnafhing his teeth, and being fearce 
able to refrain from tears. "Now, faid he, thofe perfons, 
*' who have long endeavoured to drag me out of Italy, 
<£ by denying ms proper fupplies, fend me direct and ex- 
<e plicit orders to return home. Hannibal is not vanquiftied 
" by the Romans, but by the fenate of Carthage. Scipip 
" has not fo much reafon to exult and plume himfelf at 
" my being forced from Italy, as Hanno, who, for want 
* c of other means of effec'ting it, has completed the ruin 
" of my family by the deftruelion of Carthage." As he 
had forefeen what would happen, he had prepared a proper 
number of veffels to tranfport his forces to Africa; which 
he did, after having malTacred a body of Italian troops, 
that refufed to accompany him, in the temple of Juno 
Lacinia. Such an inftance of cruelty, at that time, was 
not fo much to be wondered at, fince Hannibal muft have 
been exafperated almoft to madnefs to fee himfelf thus for- 
ced to quit a country he had been fo long contending for. 
Never banimed man, according to Livy, (hewed fo much, 
regret in leaving his native country, as Hannibal did in go- 
ing out of that of the enemy. He often turned his eyes 
wifhfully to Italy, accufing gods and men for his misfor- 
tunes, and calling down a thoufand curfes, if we will cre- 
dit the fame author, upon himfelf, for his not having af- 
ter 
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ter the battle of Cannae, advanced to the walls of Rome 
at the head of his army, ftill reeking with the blood of 
its citizens. Appian writes that Afdrubal, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, committed unparrallelled cruelties in all 
the cities allied with Carthage, before Hannibal's departure, 
permitting his men to ravifh their virgins and matrons, and 
behaving in all refpecb to them, as the moft inhuman ene- 
my does to the inhabitants of all towns carried by affault. 
But as Livy, whofe authority, in the main, we prefer to 
that of Appian, is filent as to this particular, we own our- 
felves inclined to pay no great regard to it e. 

The Carthaginian embaffadors, about this time, arrived 
at Rome, where they met with but a very indifferent re- tha ^^ 
ception. The confcript fathers, greatly diffatisfied with break the 
the excufes made by thefe embaffadors, in vindication of* 1 ™* Sci - 
their republic, and the ridiculous offer of their adhering, in SheS!"** 
its name, to the treaty of Lutatius, thought proper to re- 
fer the decifion of the whole to Scipio, who, being upon 
the fpot, could beft judge what fuited the welfare of the 
ftate. However, the Romans plainly difcovered, from the 
conduct of their minifters on this occafion, as well as the 
recalling of their troops home, that, notwithftanding their 
pretended defire of peace, the Carthaginians would be 
averfe to an accommodation, as foon as they received in- 
telligence of Hannibal's landing in Africa. They were 
confirmed in the fentiments they had entertained, by the 
news, wfiich in a few days, arrived at Rome, viz. that 
the Carthaginians, in violation of the truce which they 
ihemfelves had fo earneftly defired, had fei&ed a great num- 
ber of mips on the coaft of Africa, near the ifiand J*Egi- 
murus, and even attacked the galley that carried the Ro- 
man embaffadors to Carthage, in the river Bagrada, with- 
in fight of Scipio's camp. Such a procedure could not 
but exafperate the two nations one againft the other more 
than ever ; the Romans, from the ftrong defire they muft 
have had to revenge fo black a perfidy ; and the Cartha- 
ginians, from a perfuafton, that they were not now to 
exped a peace. For the particulars of thofe infamous ac- 
tions, as well as Scipio's great generofity and politenefs to 
the Carthaginian embaffadors, notwithftanding fuch a fla- 
grant 
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grant violation of the law of nations, we muft refer our 
readers to the Roman hiftory h . 
Hannibal Hannibal had no fooner landed in Africa, than he 
makes pro- f ent out parties to get provifions for the army, and buy 
P«cctoSci . hor fe s t0 remount the cavalry. He entered into a league 
pio, with the regulus of the Areacidae, aNumidian tribe not 
far from Adrumetum. Four thoufand of Syphax's horfe 
then in the fervice of Mafiniffa, came over in a body to 
him ; but as he did not think it proper to repofe any con- 
fidence in them, he put them all to the fword, and dif- 
tributed their horfes amongfthis troops. Vermina, one of 
Syphax's fons, and Mefetulus, another Numidian prince, 
likewife joined him with a very confidcrable body of horfe, 
Moft of the fortrefles in Mafinifla's kingdom either fur- 
rendered to him upon the nrft fummons, or were taken 
by ftorm. Narce, a city of confiderable note there, he 
made himfelf mafter of by a ftratagem. Tychseus, aNu- 
midian regulus, and faithful ally of Syphax, whofe territo- 
ries were famous for an excellent breed of horfes, rein- 
forcing him alfo much about the fame time with two thou- 
fand of his beft cavalry, Hannibal advanced to Zama, a 
town about five days march from Carthage, where he en» 
camped. He thence fent out fpies to obferve the pofture 
of the Romans. Thefe being brought to Scipio, he was 
fo far from inflicting any punifhment upon them, which 
he might have done by the rules of war, that he com- 
manded them to be led about the Roman camp, in order 
to take an exact fur^ey of it, and then difmilTed them. 
Hannibal, admiring the noble aflurance of his rival, lent a 
meflenger to defire an interview with him ; which by 
means of Mafiniflahe obtained. The two generals therefore, 
efcorted by equal detachments of horfe, met at Nadagara, 
where, by the afliftance of two interpreters, they held a 
private conference. Hannibal, after having flattered Scipio 
in the moft refined and artful manner, and expatiated up- 
on all thofe topics, that he thought could influence that 
general to grant his nation a peace upon tolerable terms, 
told him that the Carthaginians would willingly confine 
themfelves to Africa, fince fuch was the will of the gods, 
in order to procure a lafting peace, whilft the Romans would 
be at liberty to extend their conquefts to the remoteft na* 

tions. 
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dons. He farther added, that, with regard to the fincerity 
of his intentions, fi nee the Romans had lately, not without 
reafon, fufpected the Punic faith, he defired him to be ful- 
ly convinced of it, and to reft aflured, that the fame con- 
flant and uniform difpofition Hannibal had (hewn in the 
profecution of this bloody war, -as long as the gods permitted 
it, would as eminently appear in the ftrift obfervation of a 
future peace ; and that the Romans had the lefs reafon to 
doubt of this, as the intereft of the Carthaginians itfelf ren- 
dered fuch a conduct on their part abfolutely neceffary. Sci- 
pio anfwered, That the Romans were not prompted by 
ambition, or any finifter views, to undertake either the 
former or prefent war againft the Carthaginians, but by 
juftice, and a proper regard for their allies ; that the Car- 
thaginians had, before his arrival in Africa, not only 
made him the fame propofals, but likewife agreed to pay 
the Romans five thoufarid talents of filver, reftore all the 
Roman prifoners without ranfom, and deliver up all their 
galleys; that the late perfidious actions of the Carthaginians 
ought to be fo far from procuring them more favourable 
terms, that the Romans thought themfelves authorized from 
thence to impofe more rigorous conditions upon them ; 
which if he would fubmit to, then a peace would enfue ; if 
not, the decifion of the difpute betwixt them muft be entire* 
ly left to the fword K 

This conference betwixt two of the greateft generals theThedifpo- 
world ever produced thus ending without fuccefs, they bothfition of 
retired to their refpeclive camps, where they informed their^^ 1 ^- 
troops, that not only the fate of Rome and Carthage, but^h^ 
that of the whole world, was to be determined by them the nian armies 
next day. Accordingly in the morning, both commanders** %^ ttl9 
drew up their armies in order of battle ; and, after endea- 
vouring to animate their men to make their utmoft efforts, 
by all the motives to bravery that could be offered, they 
advanced towards each other with great refolution in the 
plains of Zama. Scipio polled the haftati, divided into 
fmall battalions, with proper fpaces between them, in front; 
after them, the principes divided in the fame manner; and 
the rear was brought up by the triarii. The Italian horfe, 
under the conduct of Laelius, he placed in the left wing ; 
and the Numidian, commanded by MafinifTa, in the right. 

' Polyb, 1 xv, Liv, 1. xxx. c. 20—32. Appian. in Lityc, 
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By this difpofition, which differed fame thing from thai 
which the Romans ufuajly made, a proper precaution was 
taken againft the violence of the enemy's elephants, which 
would otherwife have undoubtedly borne down theprincipes, 
He ordered his light-armed troops, who were to begin the 
fight, to retire into the void fpaces between the battalions, 
if they found themfelves overcharged by the enemy, or 
pumed by their elephants, the moft expeditious part of them 
continuing their retreat, till they came behind the army, 
thereby giving an opportunity to their wounded, or more 
flow companions, of faving themfelves in the interval be- 
tween the haftati and principes, or that between the princi- 
pes and triarii. Hannibal, on the other fide, poned his 
elephants, eighty in number, in front; behind them he 
placed his vanguard, confifting of Ligurian, Gallic, Balearic, 
and Mauritanian mercenaries ; then followed the main bat- 
tle, compofed of four thoufand Africans and native Cartha- 
ginians, fuftained by a body of four thoufand Macedonian 
veterans, fent him by king Philip ; and, at a furlong's dif« 
tance from them, moved thofe brave troops, that had ferved 
under him in Italy, forming his rear, in whom he repofei 
his chief confidence. The Carthaginian cavalry were op« 
pofed to Laslius ; and the Numidian, under Tychsus, 
Mefetulus, &c. to Mafmiffa k . 
The battle Some time before the beginning of the acYion, the Nu- 
©f £ama, midian horfe on both fides Ikirmimed with inconfiderable 
lofs. After which, purfuant to Hannibal's orders, the ele- 
phants advanced againft the enemy ; but thofe diftributed 
in the left wing, being frightened by the found of the 
trumpets, and the other martial mufic, fell foul upon their 
own Numidian horfe, and put them into diforder. Mafi- 
niffa immediately took advantage of this confufion, and, 
without giving them time to recover themfelves, charged 
them with fuch fury, that he drove them out of the 
field. The elephants, that attacked the Roman light-arm- 
ed troops, being likewife repulfed, and many of them wound- 
ed, recoiled in like manner upon the Carthaginian horfe 
pofted in the right wing, and made fuch an impreifion up- 
on them, that they met with the fame rough treatment from 
Lzelius, that the Numidians had before done from Mafmiffa. 
In the mean time the infantry on both fides engaged with 
unparallelled bravery. Hannibal's mercenaries at firft re 

pulled 
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pulfed the legionaries ; but thefe laft, being duly fupporled 
by the principes, not only recovered themfelves, but routed 
the mercenaries, and pufhed them on the Carthaginians ; 
which occalioned the defeat of both bodies, and, in a great 
meafure, determined viclory to declare for the Romans. 
The eorps de referve, formed of Hannibal's veterans, that 
had ferved under him in Italy, behaved with inexpreffible 
intrepidity and refolution ; but Laelius and MafinifTa, re- 
turning from the defeat of the enemy's horfe, bore down all 
before them, and obliged this phalanx, which before feem- 
ed impenetrable, to give way. They were therefore put to 
the rout, and the ground ftrewed with their dead bodies, 
moil of them being killed either in the battle or the purluit, 
Appian relates, that, during the heat of the action, Hanni- 
bal firft engaged Scipio, and afterwards MafinifTa, in fingle 
combat, wherein he had the advantage. According to the 
fame author, the Carthaginians had twenty-five thoufand 
men flain, and eight thoufand taken prifoners. Livy and 
Poly bius affirm, that twenty thoufand of Hannibal's men 
were killed, and as many taken prifoners; as likewife, that 
an hundred and thirty ftandards fell into the enemy's hands. 
Some fay, the Romans loft only two thoufand menj others, 
that two thoufand five hundred Romans, and a greater 
number of MafinifTa's foldiers, fell in this engagment. Be 
that as it will, Scipio got a complete victory, and made 
himfelf matter of Hannibal's camp, where he found ten ta- 
lents of gold, two thoufand five hundred of filver, and an 
immenfe quantity of other booty. All the remarkable par- 
ticulars of this aclion, omitted' here, our readers will find 
in a former part of this work K 

Hannibal, having efcaped to Thon, was foon joined Hannibal*, 
by fome Brutian and Spanifh fugitives, who had been too excelent 
fwift for their purfuers ; but not caring to truft himfelf in thatbattlc 
their hands, he fled privately to Adrumetum. The fur- 
prifing military genius of that moft renowned general never 
more eminently difplayed itfelf than at the battle of Zama, 
as we learn from Polybius, who greatly celebrates his con- 
duel on that occafion. Scipio himfelf likewife, according 
to Livy, paiTed an high encomium upon him, on account of 
his uncommon capacity in taking advantages, the excellent 

arrangement 
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arrangement of bis forces, and the manner in which he gavs 
his orders during the engagement ; but being vaftly inferior 
to the enemy in horfe, and the ftate of Carthage obliging 
him, at no fmall difadvantage, to hazard a battle with the 
Romans, he met with the fate above-mentioned. Some 
confolation however it muft have been to him to hear, that 
Scipio not only approved of his conduct, but openly deck- 
ed, that he outlined himfelf in this glorious, though un- 
fortunate, action m . 
A peace The fenate of Carthage, hearing of Hannibal's arrival 
concluded at Adrumetum, difpatched meflengers to him, with orders 
between to return to Carthage. He obeyed thefe orders, andad« 
mantand v ^ ed nis countrymen to conclude a peace with the Romans 
Carthagi- upon the terms they mould think proper to prefcribe them. 
»ians. To this they were the more ftrongly excited by the news 
they received of a defeat given Vermina, the fon of Syphax, 
their ally. This blow was very confiderable, fifteen thou- 
fand of that prince's men being laid dead on the field of 
battle, twelve hundred made prifoners, and fifteen hundred 
Numidian horfes, together with feventy-two military en- 
figns, taken. After this overthrow, the Carthaginians 
fent ten of their principal citizens, as embafladors, to im- 
plore Scipio's clemency, who told them, with a haughty 
air, That they might meet with him at Tunes. However, 
thirty Carthaginian fenators, felected out of the centum- 
virate, waiting upon Scipio, and fuing for peace in the 
moft fubmiilive terms, that general thought proper to dic- 
tate to them the following conditions: i. The Carthagi- 
nians mall be governed by their own laws, and remain in 
pofieflion of all their African dominions. 2. The Cartha- 
ginians (hall deliver up to the Romans all their deferters, 
fugitive ilaves, prifoners of war, and all the Italians, whom 
Hannibal forced to follow him. 3. This (hall be done 
within thirty days after the treaty is iigned. 4. They (hall 
alfo deliver up all their fhips of war, except ten triremes, 
and all their tame elephants, and {hall train up no more of 
thofe animals for the fervice. 5. Thefenateand people of 
Carthage (hall not engage in any war, without the confent 
or the Romans. 6. They (hall Ripply the Roman troops 
with corn, and pay their auxiliaries, till the return of the 
embafTadors they (hall fend to Rome. 7. They (hall pay 
the Romans, in the fpace of fifty years, ten thoufand Eu- 
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boic talents, at equal payments. 8. They (hall deliver up 
to Scipio an hundred fuch hoftages as he (hall chufe, the 
youngeft of whom (hall not be under fourteen, and oldeft 
above thirty years of age. 9. Neither the peace nor truce 
(hall take place, till the Carthaginians have reftorcd to the 
Romans the (hips and effects taken from them during the 
laft truce. 10. The Roman armies (hall leave Africa with- 
in fifty days after the conclufion of the treaty, n, Tht 
Carthaginians (hall reftore to MafinhTa all they have ufurp- 
ed from him and his anceftors, and even enter into an alli- 
ance with him. 12. They (hall never for the future make 
any levies in Gaul or Liguria. 13. They (hall aflift the 
Romans both by fea and land, whenever they are called up- 
on fo to do. Thefe terms, which Scipio thought proper to 
grant the Carthaginians, in cafe the fenate and people of 
Rome would ratify them, appeared fo intolerable to the 
populace of Carthage, that they threatened to plunder and 
burn the houles of the nobility. But Hannibal, having 
affembled a body of fix thoufand foot, and five hundred 
horfe, at Marthama, prevented an infurre&ion, and by his 
influence, completed the accomodation. However, Gifco, 
an enemy to the Barchine faction, made a fpeech to the 
fenators, in order to diffuade them from accepting fuch a 
fhamcful peace. Hannibal, being highly incenfed at his 
prefumption, dragged him from his feat : which givinggreat 
offence, in order to vindicate, or, at leaft, to palliate, fo 
precipitate an action, Hannibal made an apology for it to 
the following effect: ■ " As I left your city at nine years of 
" age, and did not return till after thirty-fix years abfence, 
4< 1 had full leifure to learn the military art, and flatter 
" myfelf, that I have made good improvement in it j but, 
" with regard to your conftitution, it is no wonder that I 
" am a ftranger to it, and therefore I muft defire you to 
" inftrudt me in every branch of it." He then infifted up- 
on the neceflity of concluding a peace ; adding, " that they 
" ought to return the gods thanks for having difpofed the 
" Romans to grant them fuch favourable conditions." He 
likewhe reprcfented to the fenators the importance of unit- 
ing in their fuffrages ; intimating, that it might be of fatal 
confequence to the (late, if, by their divifions, they mould 
throw more weight into the popular fcale, which already 
aid but too much preponderate. That whole venerable af- 
fembly therefore, in order to prevent the people from taking 

fuch 
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fuch an affair under their cognisance, came over to his opi- 
nion, and the terms propofed by Scipio Were accepted. Am- 
pie fatisfaction having been made the Romans for the oufc 
rages offered their mlnifters, and the infraction of the late 
truce, the Carthaginians difpatched an embafly, at the head 
of which was Afdrubal, furnamed Hsedus, or The Kid, to 
Rome. As he was an irreeoncileable enemy to Hannibal and 
his family, he endeavoured to excufe the people of Carthage, 
by imputing the late rupture to the ambition of the Barchine 
Faction, and extolled his own conduct, as well as that of 
Hanno, towards the Romans. He likewife expatiated upon 
the generofity, magnanimity, wifdom, and humanity of the' 
Romans; whilft his companions endeavoured to move the 
fenate to companion, by exhibiting to their view the calami- 
tous ftate of Carthage in the moft lively colours. By thefe 
methods of perfuafion, they not only prevailed upon thecon- 
fcript fathers to grant them their requeft, but likewife to fend 
two hundred of their prifoners then at Rome to Scipio, with 
orders that they mould be reftored, without any pecuniary 
confideration, as foon as he fhould receive from the Cartha- 
ginians their ratification of the treaty. The late truce for 
three months, which the Carthaginians obtained of Scipio^ 
upon the return of their embaffadors, was changed into a per- 
petual peace, upon the terms that general had preferred; 
They then, in purfuance of the treaty, delivered up to Scipio 
above five hundred mips, all which he burnt in fight of Car- 
thage, to the incxprcflible mortification of the inhabitants of 
that unfortunate city. They likewife delivered up into the 
hands of the Romans all their elephants, all the flaves, de- 
ferters, and prifoners of war. The number of thefe laft 
amounted to above four thoufand men. Scipio treated both 
the Latin and Roman deferters with extreme feverity, or- 
dering all the heads of the former to be (truck off, and 
the latter to be crucified. The public funds at Carthage 
being exhaufced by fo long and expenfive a war, the fe- 
nate fuund it vaflly difficult to raife a fum fufficient for the 
payment of the firft tax impofed by the treaty. This threw 
them into a melancholy filcnce, and many could not even re- 
frain from tears. Lwy tells us, that Hannibal, laughing on 
this occafion, was reproved by Afdrubal Hoedus, for incit- 
ing his country in this the time of its affliction, which, he 
infinuated, was owing to his conduct, Hannibal, in reply, 
according to the fame author, ipoke to that augufl alTembly 
to the following effeft; Were my bfflt 35 Yii^le as my 
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c < countenance, you would perceive, that this laughter* 
" which has given fuch offence, flows not from an excefs of 
'< joy, but from a mind almoft diftra&cd with the public 
" calamities; nor is even this laughter fo unfeafonable as 
" your abfurd and indecent tears. Then you ought to have 
li wept, when your arms were taken from you, your ftiips 
" burnt, and you were prohibited from engaging in any 
" foreign wars. This was the mortal blow, that laid us 
<c proftrate. Do not imagine, that the Romans, out of any 
" particular averfion to you, have formed a fcheme for your 
" deftruction. No great city can long enjoy any repofe. 
<c If it has no foreign, it will foon meet with a domeftic 
" enemy; as the moft robuft conftitutions, when free from 
" all external morbific caufes, are borne down by their own 
" ftrength. You are only fenfible of the public calamities, 
" as far as you have a perfonal concern in them; and the 
" lofs of your money only gives you the moft pungent for- 
" row. When therefore Carthage was made the fpoil of the 
" victor, when it was left difarmed and defenceless amidft fo 
" many powerful African nations, who had at that time 
" taken the field, not a groan, not a figh Was heard. But 
" now, when a capitation-tax is demanded, you lament and 
" bewail, as if all were loft. Alas ! I greatly fear, that the 
cc fubjecT: of this day's anxiety and concern will foon prove 
" the leaft of your misfortunes." Thus ended the fecond 
Punic war, one of the rnoft remarkable mentioned in hiftory, 
both on account of the viciftitudes of fortune difcernible in 
it, and the immenfe quantity of blood and treafure it occa* 
fioned the confumption of. Zonaras, from fomc authors not 
now extant, tells us, it lafted only fixjeen years ; but Livy 
and Polybius, whofe authority is more to be depended upon, 
make it to have included eighteen campaigns, and intimate it 
to have been terminated eighteen years after Hannibal came 
to a rupture with the Romans \ 

The year after the conclufion of thelaft treaty, Hamil-fhe ft 0 * 
car, a Carthaginian captain, left in thofe parts either by Af- ^^J^ 
drubal or Mago, excited the Infabres, Ccenomani, and theginiansto 3 * 
Boii, together with the Sally i, Ilvates, and other cantons of tIa P U P a 
Liguria, to make an irruption into the territories of the allies b^ 0 ™™* 
of Rome. Of this the fenate immediately informed the ftatew.th Mail- 
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©f Carthage, threatening at the fame time to renew the war 
if that infringer of the late treaty was not delivered up to 
them. What anfwer the Carthaginians returned to this me- 
nace, we no-where find; but the death of Hamilcar, who 
Was foon after killed in a battle he fought with Fulvius Pur- 
pureo the praetor, put an end to all farther difpute betwixt 
the Carthaginians and the Romans on this head, The peace 
betwixt Carthage and Rome was fcarce figned, when Mafi- 
niffo, at the infligaticn of the Romans, unjuftly made him- 
felf mafter of part of the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, 
under pretence, that thofe territories formerly belonged to 
his family. The Carthaginians, through the villainous me- 
diation of the Romans, to which, by an article of the late 
treaty, they were obliged to have recourfe, found themfelves 
under a necefTity of ceding thofe countries to that ambitious 
prince, and entering into an alliance with him. The good 
underftanding afterwards betwixt thofe two powers continued 
many years ; but at laft Mafiniffa, through the intrigues and 
dark cabals of the Romans, as there is great reafon to be- 
lieve, violated the treaties fubfifting betwixt him and the Car- 
thaginians, and not a little contributed to the fubverfion of 
the African republic, as will foon moft evidently appear 0 , 
the Car- The following year, in the confulate of Cornelius Lento- 
fewf fift S * US and ^^ us Tappulus, the Carthaginians fent fifty Eu- 
Euboic »- boic ta ^ ents °f ^ ver t0 Rome? in purfuance of the late trea- 
lents xo ty; but the fiiver not being good, the quaeftors refufedit; 
^rfuar.c^of 211 ^' u V on exam * nat * ori > lt being found wanting one fourth 
the "ate" ° P art ? ^ e Carthaginian minifters were obliged to borrow a 
tveaty. fum of money at Rome, to make up the deficiency. At 
their requeft, an hundred of their hoftages were releafed, and 
hopes given them, that the other hundred mould foon be re- 
turned, provided they inviolably adhered to their late engage- 
ments. In the mean time, the remaining hoftages defiling 
leave to be removed from Norba, which they reprefented as 
a place very inconvenient for them to relide in, the fenate 
immediate]}- fent tliern to Signia and Ferentinum. Horn 
hence they were removed to Setia, where their ciomeilicsoc- 
cafioned a commotion, which had like to have proved of dl 
confequence to the Romans ; but how this accident affecled 
.the ltate of Carthage, is no- where faid. According to Ap- 
pian, the trade of the Carthaginians began, even at this time, 
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to flourifh, notwithftanding all their (hipping had fo lately 
been, in a manner, deftroyed. A glaring in(hnce this of 
the furprifing gc ii 's of tnat people for commerce, even in 
their moil da -Teflea and mifer?ble condition p ! 

Not long a'cer the tni^ibow- Ut hinted at, f ivy tells ^^ al 
us, that one Ham ilc?r, a Gaidhaginian general, commanded f ome abufes 
an army of Gaub, that wav dcx.vj::-! by Cethegus; and that at Carthage, 
this general himfeir was taken pinner in the action; but^jj^ 
whether any, or how many, Carthaginian troops afiifted the to Antio- 
Gauls on this occahon, or what influence that event had upon c ^us king 
the Carthf.^iMiuaafFnirs. hLI.-rv informs '.is not. In the mean 0 Syna * 
tin*. i-Lnnj'-jL kept up hi? «::eu.r ar Ca; th..ge. Notwith- 
ftanding ; •,: h-.a: failed in I;,, execution of his grand and fa- 
vourite f :Y-n-...-. ::he republic gave him the command of an 
army dj^.aed to act againft fome neighbouring African 
powers ; and from Cornelius Nepos it feems probable, that 
he made fome campaigns after the conclufion of the fecond 
Punic war. This gave fuch umbrage to the Romans, that, 
notwithstanding f^- ■' arthaginians made them a prefent of a 
golden crown, ana thanked them in a raoft polite manner 
for the peace they had granted them, they refufed to rcleafe 
the Carthaginian prifoners ftill detained in Italy. The fenate 
indeed, at the requeft of the embafladors, who came with 
the compliment to Rome, gave leave to the Carthaginian 
hoflages frill with them to refide in what city of Italy they 
pleafed; and allured the embailadors, that this initance of 
their republic's friend/hip was very acceptable to them. But 
with regard to the prifoners, the confeript fathers frankly 
told them, that they could not difmifs them, as long as Han- 
nibal, their molt avowed and inveterate enemv, was at the 
head of an army in Africa. Upon this remonftrance, the 
Carthaginians recalled Hannibal home, and conferred upon 
him the office of praetor ; which feems to have been an em- 
ployment of great confideration and authority. In this poft 
Hannibal behaved fo as to gain univerfal applaufe. He regu- 
lated the finances in fuch a manner, that, notwithstanding 
the deplorable ftate to which Carthage was reduced, confi- 
derable fums were laid up yearly for the public f ivice, after 
the payment of the tax to the Romans impofed by the laft 
treaty, and all other deductions made. As fuch a laudable 
conduct muft have been founded upon a reformation of many 
I i 2 abufes, ' 
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abufes, it undoubtedly drew upon him the hatred of many 
pcrfons concerned in thofe abufes ; but neither this, nor the 
animoSity of the old Hannonian faction, which was far from 
being extinguished, prevented him from purfuing the mea- 
sures he thought neceffary for the fervice of the republic with 
zeal and resolution. But he was not Satisfied with putting the 
management of the finances up*>n a good footing. He was 
equally impatient of rectifying the irregularities, which had 
crept into the adminiftration of juftice. As the judges exer- 
cifed the moft cruel rapine with impunity, diSpofmg, in an 
arbitrary manner, ot the lives, properties, and reputations 
of the citizens, without the leaft controul, Since they held 
their offices for life, and mutually Supported one another, 
Hannibal refolved to redrefs So crying an evil. He therefore, 
by his integrity, courage, and popularity acquired thereby, 
effected the pafRng of a law, whereby it was enacted, that 
the judges mould be choSen annually; with a claufe, that 
none mould continue in office beyond their year. This ftep 
greatly irritated the nobles and grandees, but extremely 
pleaSed the populace, of Carthage. His reputation and au- 
thority amongft the latter were raiSed to a higher pitch by the 
method he made uSe of to complete the regulation of the 
finances above-mentioned. The public revenues had been 
embezzled by thofe, who had the management oS them, and 
Some of the leading men in the city. This obliged the fenate 
and fuffetes to think of levying the annual tribute due to the 
Romans upon the people; which Scheme Hannibal prevented 
from being put in execution, by detecting the frauds of the 
officers concerned in every branch of the public revenues, as 
well as the colluSions of thofe poffeiled of the other lucrative 
polls. It is no wonder therefore, that perfons of this com- 
plexion fhould exert their utmoft malice to ruin a man, 
however laudably difpofed to the public, who, they had the 
affurance to pretend, deprived them oS their lawful property; 
for in that light they conSidercd their long continued pecula- 
tion. In order to gratify their refentment, they excited the 
Romans to purfue Hannibal to deffruction. Accordingly 
C. Servilius, M. Claudius Marcellus, and Terentius Cul- 
lco were Sent to Carthage, as Was pretended* to accommo- 
date all differences betwixt the Carthaginians and MaSmifla* 
but, in reality, to ruin Hannibal, who, they alTerted, car- 
ried on a Secret intelligence with king Antiochus, in order to 
concert with him the proper meaSurcs for proSecuting the war 
againft the Romans. Hannibal, upon their arrival, notwith- 

ftanding 
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{fending their fpecious pretexts, knew the fubiect of their 
commiffion, and thought it prudent to fubmit to the necefiky 
of the times. Having therefore made all the proper difpo- 
fitions for his departure, in order to blind his country-men, 
in the dufk of the evening, he went out of the city in a 
foreign drefs, attended only by two companions, ignorant of 
his defign. That he might travel with the greater expedition, 
he had before ordered relays at proper places, by the afliftancc 
of which paffing the Vocanian diftrict 9 he arrived at a caflle, 
or palace, of his own between Achoila and Thapfus. From 
hence he was wafted over in a vefiel, that waited for him, to 
the ifland Cercina. Here he had rccourfe to a ftratagem, to 
conceal his retreat from Carthage; which had the defired 
effect. The populace of Carthage, the morning after his de- 
parture, were in a great ferment upon his abandoning the 
city. Some thought he was fled, others that he had been 
affaflinated by the Roman faction. However, at laft time 
difcovered the truth, tfye fenate receiving certain intelligence, 
that he had been feen jn the ifland Cercina. No fooncr did 
this news come jtohan ( d, than the Roman embaffadors infifled 
upon tipe Carthaginians making a public declaration of their 
diijike of the project he was gone upon. In order to impole 
upon the mafters of fliips at that time in the ifland Cercina., 
he gave out, that the republic of Carthage had fent him their 
embaffador to Tyre. Livy tells us, that he was not fo much 
affected with the profpect of his own unhappy fate, as with 
that of the calamities, which threatened his country. From 
Cercina he (leered his courfe for Tyre, where, upon his ar- 
rival, he was treated with all the marks of diftinction due to 
his exalted merit. After flaying fome days here, he fet out 
for Antioch, and had a conference with Antiochus's fon at 
Daphne, where he was celebrating fome folemn diverfions. 
From hence he ported to Ephefus, where he met with a moft 
kind reception from that prince himfelf, whom he determined 
to enter upon a war with Rome, after he had been, for fome 
time, in a fluctuating condition on that head. Tully informs 
u-S that, during his refidence here, a pkilofopher, named 
Phormio, efteemed the beft orator in Afia, expatiated in an 
harangue on the duties of a general, and the rules of the mi- 
litary art, before him i which charming the audience, Han- 
nibal was afked his opinion of it. To which the Carthagi- 
nian frankly replied, *' That, in his time, he had feen many 
* old dotards, but none that came up to Phormio. " Sts- 
teus informs us, that this Phormio was a Stoic philofopher , 
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and that when he undertook to prove, that a wife man only 
was fit to be a general. Hannibal laughed, as being convinced, 
that a (kill in martial affairs was to be acquired, not by theo- 
ry, but by practice. The Carthaginians, being apprehenfive, 
that, by Hannibal's intrigues, thev might be embroiled with 
the Romans, thought proper 'o fend them advice, that he was 
withdrawn to the court of Antiochus. This news not a little 
alarmed them; and the king might have turned fo lucky an 
accident greatly to his advantage, had he known how to 
make a preper ufc of it ^. 
S^urs Hannibal's conffant opinion was, that Italy mould be 
tocm-mvl made the feat of the war. To enforce this, he obferved to 
his country- Antiochus, that Italy would fupply a foreign invader botli 
theRomans w,tn a Efficient quantity of provifions, and a proper number 
but in vain, of recruits ; and that if the Romans were permitted to trans- 
port their Italian forces into any foreign country, no prince 
or ftate in the world cculd make head againft them. He of- 
fered to fail to Carthage, and did not doubt but he Ihould 
pertuade his countrvmen to take up arms againft the common 
enemy, provided the k\u b ,vou!d truft him with the com- 
mand of a fleet of an hundred fhips, and a bedy of feventeen 
thoufand land-forces on board. With thefe troops he pro- 
pofed to make a defcent in fome part of Italy; whilftthe 
king himfelf mould ailemble a numerous army, and puthim- 
felf in a condition to advance to his relief, whenever it 
fhould be thought convenient. Had this falutary advice been 
followed, Antiochus would not have been obliged foon after 
to fubmit to fuch conditions of peace as the Romans 
thought fit to impofe upon him. But, notwithstanding 
that prince's wrong conduct, at firft he approved very much 
of Hannibal's propofal ; which induced that general to dif^ 
patch one Arifton, aTyrian, to Carthage, in order to engage 
the fenate there more ftrongly in his intereft. To fecure the 
fidelity of this perfon, Hannibal made him fome valuable 
prefents, after he had furnilhed him with proper infections, 
and promifed him great rewards in Antiochus's name, in 
cafe he happily executed his commiffion. Arifton was no 
fooner arrived at Carthage, than the people began to fufpett 
the errand he came upon. As he aflbciated only W1 **J 
members of the Barchine faction, the fufpicions, that had 
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been entertained, were turned into a violent prefumption of 
Jiis guilt ; fo that he v/as feized, and called upon to clear him- 
felf ; but not having the good fortune to do this to thefatif- 
fa&ion of the dominant party, great debates arofe in the 
fenate concerning him. Some members of that auguft af- 
fembly were for treating him as a fpy ; but others thought 
this might be a bad precedent, as nothing could be proved 
directly againft him$ infinuating further, that as fuch an 
action could be confidered in no other light than as a viola- 
tion of the laws of hofpitality, the Tyrians would not fail 
making reprifals upon the Carthaginians refiding at Tyre, and 
other trading cities in their dominions. However, the deter- 
mination of this affair was deferred till the next day ; which 
gave the crafty Tyrian an opportunity of making his efcape 
in the night, after he had fixed, in feveral public places, 
papers, which fully declared the occafion of his coming to 
Carthage, The fenate, to (hew how religioufly they intend- 
ed to obferve the laft treaty, immediately fent advice of this 
to the Romans r . 

The Romans, foon after the arrival of the cxprefs with Hannibal 
this news, nominated P. Sulpicius and P. Villius their em- y"(y X * s ™ l d h 
bafladors to Antiochus, ordering them to take Pergamus in c c jpi 0p 
their way, that they might confer with Eumenes, who re- 
futed there, a violent enemy of Antiochus. Sulpicius was 
detained at Pergamus by an indifpofition ; but Villius, in 
purfuance of his orders, came to Ephefus, where he found 
Hannibal. He had many conferences with him, paid him 
feveral vifits, and fpecioufly affected to fhew him a particular 
cfteem on all occafions j but his chief aim, by all this infidious 
behaviour, was to render him fufpected, and leffen his credit 
with the king; in which he fucceeded but too well, as after- 
wards manifeftly appeared. This we learn both from Livy 
and Polybius; thelatjter of which hiftorians reprefents this ap- 
plication of Villius to Hannibal as a premeditated defign, in 
order to deilroy his intereft with king Antiochus; and the 
former owns, that the affair took the fame turn as Villius 
might have had in view by the execution of fuch a defign, 
However, the firft author, for a very obvious rtafon, tells 
us, that the only end of Villius' s conversion with Hannibal 
was to found that general, and to remove any fears or appro* 
henfions he might be under from the Romans. Claudius, 
3iid the J^bri Graeci Aciljani, according to JLjvy, afHrmcd, 

n 4 ' tb.t 
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that Scipio was joined with Sulpicius and Villius in this em? 
bafly, and even tranfmitted to pofterity fome of the particu- 
lars that pafTed in converfation betwixt the Roman minifters 
and Hannibal. According to thefe authors, Scipio defired 
Hannibal to tell him, who, in his opinion, was the moft ce- 
lebrated general in hiftory. To which the Carthaginian re- 
plied, Alexander king of Macedon, becaufe, with an incon- 
iiderable body of troops, he had defeated moft numerous 
armies, and extended his conquefts into countries fo widely 
diftant, that it feemed impoflible for any man even to tra- j 
verfe them. Being then afked, who was the next to him, 
he anfwered, Pyrrhus, who firft undcrftood the art of en- 
camping to advantage; neither did ever any commander, 
continued he, make a more judicious choice of pofts, or bet- 
ter underflood how to draw up his forces, or was more hap- 
py in conciliating the affections and favour of mankind to 
him, as evidently appeared from the difpofition of the Italian 
troops, who were more defirous of being under his govern- 
ment, than that of the Romans, though they had fo long 
been fubject to them. Scipio t.hen demanding of him, whom 
he looked upon as the third captain, he made no fcrupleof 
mentioning himfelf. Here Scipio not being able to refrain 
from laughing, But what would you have faid, added he, 
had you vanquifhed me ? I would, replied Hannibal, have ' 
ranked myfplf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the gene- 
rals the world ever produced. Scipio was not infenfiblcto 
this artful and delicate flattery ; which, by giving him no ri- 
val, feemed to infinuate, that no captain was worthy of 
being put in comparifon with him. This anfwer of Hannibal 
is much more probable and ingenious, than that mentioned 
by Plutarch, who makes that general to have given the firft 
place to Pyrrhus, the fecond to Scipio, and to himfelf the 
third ; which is low, jejune, and quite deftitute of that 
elegance and vivacity, which Livy's relation, in conformity 
to Hannibal's character, is feafoned with r . 
Hannibal Antiochus, having entertained a fufpicion of Hannibal, 
fo neTuf i ever ^ ince * ate C0I1 f er€nces w ^ tn Villius, would not, for 
donsAntio- ^ ome ^ me 5« admit him into his councils. This flight, at firft, 
chus had en- Hannibal took no notice of ; but afterwards, judging it ex- 
him ined ° f P edient to enc l u ^ e into caufe of fuch a fudden change in 
,! " the king's conduct towards him, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity 



1 Liv. 1. xxxv. c. 14, Srfeq. Polyb. 1. iii. p. \66^ \ty 
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portunity of clearing himfelf, if any ill offices had been done 
him, he entreated that prince to difcovcr to him the reafon of 
his latecoldnefs; which having learnt, he addreffed himfelf 
to Antiochus in the following terms : " My father Hamilcar, 
" Antiochus, obliged me, in my tender infancy, at the altar, 
<c to take an oath always to bear an implacable averfion to 
" the Romans. Animated by this hatred, I have waged war 
" with them fix-and-thirty years; prompted thereto by it, I 
" have abandoned my native country in times of peace, and 
cc taken fanctuary in your dominions; fired by it, fhould 
" you fruftrate my expectations, I will fly to every part of 
fC the globe, and endeavour to roufe up all nations againffc 
< 4 the Romans. If any of your favourites therefore would 
" incenfe you againft me, let him accufe me of fome other 
fC crime. I hate mortally the Romans, and am equally hated 
by them. For the truth of this I appeal to the manes of 
" my father Hamilcar, and all the deities, who were witnefTes 
<c of my oath. So long therefore as you are difpofed to come 
** to a rupture with the Romans, you may rank Hannibal 
" amongft your beft friends. But, if any confiderations 
" fhould incline you to peace, I defire to be entirely excluded 
" your counciis.' , This fpeech, uttered with fuch force 
and energy, and expreflive of fo much fincerity, removed all 
the prejudices the king had imbibed; fo that Hannibal was 
not only reftored to favour, but preparations made to execute 
the fcheme he had formed 8 . 

Though the king had come to a refolution to give Han-Antiochu« 
nibal the command of part of his fleet, yet, by the intrigues ^^sHan- 
of his minifters, the equipment of it was not only at firft re-™ ' * 
tarded, but even the expediency of putting the Carthaginian 
in that poft debated in council. Thoas the /Btolian fuggefted, 
■ 4 That it was improper to weaken the king's fleet at that 
4 * juncture, by undertaking, with part of it, an expedition 
" to Africa; that, in cafe his majefty's intereft had rendered 
" neceflary fuch an expedition, no one would have been 
more improper than Hannibal to have conducted it; that 
" it was imprudent to repofe fo much confidence in an exile, 
" a Carthaginian, whofe fortune or genius might put ever/ 
" day into his head a thoufand different projects ; that the 
" fame Hannibal had already acquired, and which he con- 

ildered 
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<£ fidered as his peculiar inheritance, was too great for 
<c one, who a&ed under the king ; that the king alone 
" ought to be looked upon as the general and conductor of 
<c the war; that, if Hannibal {hould lofe either a fleet or 
ci an army, the lofs would be as great, as if a commander 
■* of lefs note had occafioaed it ; that if fuccefs attended his 
" arms 3 not Antiochus, but Hannibal 3 would have the 
zi glory of all the victories afcribed to him ; that fuppoW 
* c he fiiould conquer the Romans in this war, what hopes 
* c could be entertained of Hannibal's living peaceably as a 
66 fubjed under him, when he was fcarce fatisfled with the 
" fupreme power at Carthage ? that his behaviour from 
" his youth, having always in his mind grafped atuniver- 
<4 fal empire, had not been fuch as could induce them to 
* c believe, that he would tamely fubmit to any fuperior 
" in his old age; that however, if he could not overcome 
" his fondnefsfor Hannibal, he might make ufe of him as 
cc a counfellor and companion, but not as a general, &fc." 
Thefe malicious fuggeftions, the pure effecT: of envy, made 
fuch an impreflion upon Antiochus's low and groveling mind, 
in which a fordid jealoufy had extinguifhed all noble and 
generous fentiments, that he dropt the above-mentioned 
laudable defign, an immediate execution of which only 
could ? at that juncture, have effectually embarraffed the 
Romans, In the mean time the Carthaginians offered to 
fupply the Romans with a thoufand bufhels of wheat, and 
five hundred thoufand of barley, as a free gift; toequjpa 
fleet at their own expence for their fervice; and to remit ot 
Rome the whole remaining part of the fum impofedupon 
them by the late treaty immediately, though it would not 
have been due for many years to come by one of the articles 
of that treaty. The Romans gave their embafladorsa kind 
reception, and told them,' £fc That they mould only re- 
64 quire from their principals the mips, that their late en- 
" gagements obliged them to furnim ; that they would pay 
w ready money for whatever fupplies of corn they fhould 
u fend them ; and that the fum, due to them from Car- 
cc thage, mould be paid at equal payments, in the manner 
" ftipulated at the conclufion of the laft peace.'' From this 
incident, we may form fome fort of an idea of the incredible 
Induftry of the Carthaginians, as well as of their furprjling 
genius for trade ; fince from hence it appears, that, not- 
withftanding they had been entirely exhaufted by along, 
bloody, and moft expenfive War P notwithftanding they ^had 
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been (tripped of the beft part of their dominions by the Ro- 
mans and Mafiniffa, notwithftanaing they had been depriv- 
ed, in a manner, of all their (hips, and almoft rendered in- 
capable, to outward appearance, of applying themfelves to 
any fingle branch of commerce, they yet found means, in 
ten or twelve years time, to become wealthy and power- 
ful ; which could only have been the effect of a flourilhing 
and extenfive trade. At what an exalted pitch of power 
therefore muft they have arrived, had Hannibal either been 
duly fupported in Italy, or contended with a nation of not 
fuch an inflexible refolution for the dominion of the 
world 1 ! 

Some time after this, Antiochus found his affairs in fuch Hannibal's 
a perplexed frtuation, that he was at a lofs what meafures toadvicetQ 
purfue. In this emergency, his minifters were obliged to him# 
have rccourfe to Hannibal, who, in abilities, infinitely 
outmoneall other perfons at his court, notwithstanding the 
late affront put upon him. That renowned general, for- 
getting the ill ufage he had met with, appeared as much 
difpofed to aiTift the djftrefTed prince with his advice, as he 
would have been capable, had bis plan of operations been 
executed, of fupponing him before by his conduct, and 
perfonal bravery. In proof of which, he addreffed himfelf 
to Antiochus in the following terms : '* Had I been admit- 
" ted into your councils ever fince our arrival in Greece 0 , 
" I fhould have declared my fentiments, when an alliance 
5< with the Achceans, Boeotians, and people of Eubcea, was 
46 brought upon the carpet, in the fame manner as I fnall 
<c this day, when we are to confider the expediency of a 
" treaty with the ThelTalians. You are, above all things, 
c< to invite Philip king of Macedon to enter into an alliance 
" with you. As to the Eubceans, Boeotians, and TheiTa- 
" lians, they are not to be regarded, fince they court your 
" friendftnp through fear. Upon the firft appearance of a 
" Roman army, they will change fides, and will be well 
*' received, as pretending to have been over- ruled by a iu- 
u perior power, and acled againft their inclinations through 
" compulfion. Befides, the affiftance thofe people can ar- 
" ford you, if well affected, is inconfiderable ; whereas 
" Philip has lately (hewn himfelf a match for the Romans, 
" You will likewife have the iEtohans, a (lace, that, in 

the 

1 Liv. ubi fup, c. 42. & 1. xxxvi. c. 4' Appian. in I.lbyc 
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cc the late war betwixt Philip and the Romans, caufed the 
6i fcale to preponderate in favour of the latter, to act fo r 
cc you. I can therefore, provided you fucceed in your ne- 
" gotiation, infure you fuccefs. But, if Philip cannot he | 
* 5 prevailed upon to join his arms with ours, we may how- 
*' ever prevent him from a/Tilting the enemy. Your f oa 
*' Seleucus is now at Lyfimachia ; let him advance, with 
6 * the troops under his command, through Thrace to the 
44 confines of Macedonia, and lay them wafte ; which will 
- ' oblige the Macedonian monarch to employ all his forces 
* c in the defence and protection of his own dominions, 
fii You have now my opinion with regard to Philip. And 
" as to the war in general, had my advice been liftenedto, 
* 4 the Romans would, before this time, have heard of 
tc greater exploits than the reduction fo Chalcis,and the caf- 
* 6 tie ofEuripus; even that Etruria, Liguria, and all Ci- 
" falpine Gaul, were in a flame, and Hannibal, a name 
44 terrible to them, once more in Italy. However, your 
" s affairs may frill be retrieved ; alTemble all your land and 
* c fea forces, ftation part of your fleet at Corcyra, in order 
* € to prevent the Romans from approaching your frontiers; 
" order the other part to hover about the coaft of Italy fac- 
<e ing Afaica and Sardinia ; and do you, at the head of yoyr 
** army, march into the territory of Byllis. Bythefedif- 
" pofitions, you will provide for the fecurjty of Greece, 
<c and not only make the enemy believe, that you have an 
" intention to pafs over thither, but likewifebe ablea&u- 
<c ally to land all your troops there, fhould the fnuationof 
* e affairs require it. However deficient I may be in other 
c< points, the viciflitudes of fortune I have met with a- 
" mongft the Romans, enable me to point out to you the 
<c moft efFeclual way of diftreffing them. In the execution 
of the plan I have fubmitted to your confideration, you 
<s may depend upon myaflifting you with the utmoft zeal 
iC and activity. As to the reft, may the gods give you 
66 fuccefs in this, and all your other undertakings! " Th« 
fpeech was received with general applaufe ; but none of his 
falutaryadmonitions liftened to. 
HanniUde- After Antiochus was forced to abandon Europe, by 
jftated in a the victorious arms of the Romans, he retired to Ephefus. 
^4 RSase " Here he, for fome time, took up his refidence, withoutany 
apprehenfions of danger, his flatterers perfuading him, that 
the enemy never durft purfue him into Afia. Hannibal, be- 
ing now in great eftecm at that prince's court, thpi# tie 
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but juft to undeceive him in a point of fuch importance. 
He therefore told him, " That he did not fo much doubt of 
" an invafion of his Afiatic dominions, as wonder, that the 
* c Romans were not already there; that it was eafier to 
«< tranfport an army from Greece into Afia, than from Ita- 
" ly into Greece ; that the Romans were as powerful by 
" fea as by land; that a Roman fquadron was feen, fome 
" time before, hovering about the promontory Malea ; 
** that he had received intelligence of the departure of a 
«' frelh reinforcement of (hips, and a new general, from 
" Italy." From whence he inferred, " That Antiochus 
4C muft refolve either to abdicate his throne, oroppofevi- 
tc goroufly a people, who grafped at the empire of the 
" world." As this difcourfe of Hannibal, who was both 
the moft able ami faithful counsellor at the Syrian monarch's 
court, nor a little affected the prince to whom it was direct- 
ed, he made the neceffary difpofttionsfor his defence; but 
ail his efforts proved unfuccefsful. Even his fleet, under the 
conduct of the great Hannibal himfelf, was defeated by that 
of the Rhodians, commanded by Eudamus, off of Sida, on 
the coait of Pamphylia, and miferably fluttered. How- 
ever, the Rhodians fuffered extremely in the action, fuftain- 
ing almoft as great a lofc of men and {hips as Hannibal. 
The bad fuccefs of this engagement was entirely owing to 
the ill conduct of Apollonius, one of Antiochus's admirals, 
v/ho fled, with the fquadron he commanded, almoft in the 
beginning of the fight. Notwithftanding which Hannibal 
made an excellent retreat, the enemy not being in a condi- 
tion to purfue him. However, the Rhodians detaching 
Chariclitus with twenty beaked (hips to Patara, and Magifte, 
a fmall ifland, with a commodious port, in the fea of Ly- 
cia, prevented the junction of Hannibal's (nattered galleys 
with another Svrian fquadron ; which was a great morti- 
fication to the Carthaginian. In (hort, after a feries of mif- 
fortunes, Antiochus found himfelf obliged to fend Zeufis, 
the governor ofLydia, and his fon Antipater, with a carte 
blanche, to the Roman camp, in order to procure a peace 
upon any terms. The article chiefly inlifted upon was, that 
Hannibal mould be delivered up to the Romans; with which 
Antiochus, being unable to defend himfelf, was forced to 
comply. However, Hannibal, forefeeing what would 
happen, had taken care to retire in time to the ifland of 
Crete. It appears from Scipio Nafica's fpeech in Livy, 
*tat Hannibal was a general in the Syrian army at the battle 
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of Magnefia ; from whence, as well as from other circuit, 
ftances, we have reafon to believe^ that he was prefentiu 
all the principal actions, that happened between the Ro« 
mans and Antiochus u . 
Hannibal is Hannibal, upon his arrival in Crete, took fan&uary 
obliged to amongft the Gortynii ; but having brought great treafurg 
Mdafter- 6 ' an( * conu ^ erm » tne ava ^ce of the Cretans, he 

wards to judged it would be proper to have recourfe to fome ftrata- 
Prufiaskingg em) in order tofecure himfelf, efpecially as he had reafoa ! 
ofBitbyrua. to ap p re h enc i 5 tnat tne Cretans were advertifed of the riches 
he brought with htm. He therefore filled feveral velfels 
with molten lead, juft covering them over with gold and 
filver ; which he depofited in the temple of Diana, in the 
pretence of the Gortynii, with whom, he faid, he trufted 
all his treafure. Juftin tells us, that he left this there 
as a fecurity for his good behaviour, and lived for fome 
time very quietly in thofe parts. He however took care 
to conceal his riches in hollow ftatues of brafs, which ac- 
cording to fome, he always carried along with him, or, as 
others will have it, expofed to view in a place of public re- 
fort, as things of little value. At laft he retired to the court 
of Pruiias king of Bithynia, with whom he found means to 
unite feveral neighbouring princes and ftates, and fo formed a 
powerful confederacy againft Eumenes king of Pergamus, a 
profefTed friend of the Romans. A rupture foon commenced 
betwixt them, which was followed by a great effufion of 
blood on both fides. During this war, Hannibal employed a 
ftratagem of an extraordinary kind, in a fea-fight, to deftroy 
Eumenes, which, he thought would be of the utmoft confe- 
quence to him. He put into earthen veflels a vaft number 
of the molt venomous ferpents, which he ordered to be col- 
lected for that purpofe, commanding the greateft part of his 
captains to attack Eumenes's (hip, and throw thefe veflels on 
board him, whilft the reft flood on the dcfenfive. The ad- 
miral-galley Hannibal discovered, by lending out a boat, with 
a letter to Eumenes ; which enabled the officers abo r c-menti- 
oned to attack it with great fury. Eumenes would have been 
cither killed or taken, had he not fheered off, and been too 
fwift for his purfuers. However, the other fliips of Pergamus 
fuftaincd the fight with great vigour, till the earthen veffels 
were thrown into them. At flrft they only laughec 1 at thus 
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and were much furprifed to find fuch weapons employed a- 
gainft them but being furrounded with the ferpents, which 
flew out of thefe veflels when they were broken, they found 
themfeves feized with fo much horror, that they retired in 
confujlon to their camp on the fhore. Nepos tells us, that 
Hannibal promifed a great reward totheperfon, that fliould 
kill Eumenes; that when the officer, whom he fent to him, 
came on board the admiral-galley, it was imagined he brought 
propofals of peace j that Eumenes, inftead of this, receiving 
a letter full of ridicule, could not conceive what was the end 
of fuch a commiffion ; and that, irritated thereby, he imme- 
diately began the engagement. The fame author likewife 
intimates, that Hannibal gave that prince feveral overthrows 
by land, and reduced him to great ftreights, more by force of 
genius, or dint of conduct, than fuperiority of ftrength w . 

The Romans, receiving intelligence of the important A . nd P 0 ^"* 
fervices Hannibal had done Prufias, and of the influence^^ £ 
he had at that prince's court, fent T. Quintius Flamini-void falling 
us thither as their embaflador. Flaminius, at his firft int0 the 
audience, complained of the protection Prufias gave^a^** 
Hannibal* reprefenting that famous general " as the moll 
" inveterate and implacable enemy the Romans ever had ; 
" as one who had ruined both his own country and An- 
66 tiochus, by drawing them into a deflructive war with 
" Rome." Prufias in order to ingratiate himfelf with 
the Romans, immediately fent a party of foldiers to fur- 
round Hannibal's palace, that he might find it impoffi- 
ble to make his efcape. The Carthaginians, having be- 
fore difcovered, that no confidence was to be repofed in 
Prufias, had contrived feven fecret outlets in his palace, 
to evade tne machinations of his enemies, even if they 
could carry their point at the Bithynian court ; which he 
was actually meditating, when the above-mentioned de- 
tachment arrived. Perceiving no poflibility of efcaping, 
he had recourfe to the poifon, which he had long kept 
for this melancholy occafion ; which taking in his hand, 
" Let us, faid he, deliver the Romans from the difquie- 
| £ tude, with which they have been long tortured, Jince 
" they have not patience to wait for an old man's death. 
" Flaminius will not acquire any reputation or glory by 

" a victory 

* Corn. Nep. in Hannib c. 9. 10. Juftin. 1. ii. xxxll c. 4. 
Vahr M XXX | X ^ Georg, Syncel. in chronograph, p. 285. 
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cc a victory gained over a betrayed and defcncelefs p er . 
" fon. This Tingle day will be a lafting teftimony of the 
" de generacy of the Romans. Their anceftors gave Pyrrhus 
cc intelligence of a defign to poifon him, that he might <niard 
<{ againft the impending danger, even when he was at the 
" head of a powerful army in Italy; but they have deputed 
" a perfon of confular dignity to excite Prufias impiouflyto 
" murder one, who has taken refuge in his dominions, in 
* c violation of the laws of hofpitality." Then he denoun- 
ced dreadful imprecations againft Prufias, and his kingdom, 
and invoked the gods prefiding over the facred rights of 
hofpitality ; after which, drinking off the poifon he had pre* 
pared, he expired, at feventy years of age. Cornelius Ne- 
pos intimates, that Hannibal deftroyed himfelf by a fubtle 
(R) poifon, which he carried about with him in a ring for 
that purpofe. Plutarch relates, that according to fome wri- 
ters, he ordered a fervant to ftrangle him with a cloak 
wrapped about his neck ; and others will have it* that in 
imitation of Midas and Themiftocle9, he drank bulls blood* 
Be that as it will, his death reflected an eternal ignominy 
and difgrace upon the Romans, whofe infatiable thirft after 
empire had extinguifhed all generous fentiments, and ever; 
fpark of virtue in their minds x . 

Thus died Hannibal, the greater! general perhaps, 
notwithstanding his misfortunes, that any age ever pro- 
duced ; a general, who would have utterly fub verted the 
haughty Roman republic, had he not been facrificed to 
the refentment of an envious, wicked, and moft abando- 
ned 

* Liv. ubi fup. Sc c. 65. Plut. in Flamin. Corn. Nep. & Juftin. 
ubi fup. Zonar. ubi fup. c. 2 1 . 

(R) Zonaras relates, that Hannibal was under no apprehenfion 
of a hidden violent death, though he took fucji precautions to fe* 
cure himfelf. This was occafioned by an anfvver the oracle gave 
him, when confulted on a certain emergency, viz. that he ftould 
die in Libya. However, adds that author, the prediction was 
fulfilled ; fmce the fpot of ground, on which he took the fatal 
drought, was called Libya. Aurelius Victor tells us, thai Hanni- 
bal died in a village of Bithynia called Libyfia, fituated near the 
fea, where he was buried in a wooden coffin, with this infcription 
upon his tomb, Here lies Hannibal ; and that this was ftill re- 
maining in his time (24). 

(24) Zonar. 1. ix, Ami pet, wHanmb. fubfio : 
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ned faction. Polybius feems to make him a pattern for all 
fucceeding commanders ; and Livy* notwithstanding his par- 
tiality, owns himfelf aftonifhed at his wonderful conduct, 
after the defeat of his brother Afdrubal. No other gene- 
ral could have found means, after fo terrible a blow, of 
maintaining himfelf in one of thepooreft fpots of Italy, for 
feveral years^ without any reinforcement of troops, or fup- 
plies of provifionSj from Carthage* The perfect harmony 
kept up in his army, compofed of fuch a variety of nations, 
viz. Greeks, Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, Carthaginians, Ita- 
lians, &c. differing in laws, manners, language, genius, and 
amoft every other particular,even after fortune had declared 
again ft him, and When they Were in want both of money 
and provifions, was a full demonstration of his Confummate 
abilities* The inviolable attachment of his new allies to 
him, when he was reduced to the neceffity of making thern 
Main almoft the whole burden of the war, by quartering 
his army upon them, and levying Contributions in their 
refpe&ive countries, clearly evinces the fame thing. Polybn 
us obferves that he over-reached moft of the generals that 
oppofed him ; but was himfelf never outwitted by any of 
them ; and feems to infmuate that it would have been much 
more fatal to the Carthaginians to have loft him, than any 
of the armies he ever commanded : and indeed it fufficiently 
appears, from the preceding part of this hiftory, that he 
was the life and foul not only of the army, but likewife of 
the Carthaginian ftate. In fine, by his own furprizing ca- 
pacity, he carried on a war againft the moft martial people 
in the world many years, in a remote country, in fpite 
of the violent oppofition made by a powerful domeftic fac- 
tion, which refufed him fupplies of every kind* and thwar- 
ted him on all occafions* With regard to his political cha- 
racter, we fhall only obferve, that the fecret intelligence he 
held with Philip king of Macedon, the wife counfels h« 
gave Antiochus, the double regulation he introduced at Car- 
thage, the potent confederacy he formed in favour of king 
Prufus, befidcs many other inftances, that will occur to our 
readers, evidently prove him to have made as great a figure 
in the cabinet, as the field. What we have already obferv- 
cd of his facetious difpofition, and love for the mufes, is con- 
firmed by Gellius and others. His religious and moral con- 
duel: Livy paints in the blackeft colours ; but the teftimony, 
as to this point, Polybius has given of him, the humanity with 
Mich he treated the bodies of Marccllus and Scmpronius 
Vol XVII, K k Gracchus, 
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Gracchus, the high reverence he expreffed for. the gods on 
all occafions, his fingular continence, and uncommon vi 
dom, his contempt of riches, the extraordinary temperance lie 
was famous for, even in the midft of the greater!: affluence 
when he was at the head of the ftate of Carthage j theft 
fhining qualities, we fay, and others, attefted by the beft 
authors, will not permit us to give any attention to the unfair 
representation of that prejudiced hiftorian. Polybius how- 
ever intimates that he was accufed at Carthage of avarice, 
and of cruelty at Rome ; and that people were much divided 
in their fentiments concerning him. This cannot appear 
ftrange to any one, who confiders, that, as he had many 
implacable enemies in both cities, he muft, of courfe, have 
been drawn by fomc of them in the moft difadvantageouj 
light. But though, adds Polybius, we mould allow fome 
of the defects he has been charged with true, yet it would be 
but fair to conclude, that they ought rather to be attributed 
to the difficulties with which he was obliged to flruggk 
during the courfe of fo long and burdenfome a war, than 
to his own natural difpofition. Befides, he might be forced 
frequently to fall in with the inclinations of his officers, 
when they were oppoiite to his own, in order to excite 
them to a chearful difcharge of their duty.Thefc, it is 
reafonable to fuppofe, he could not always keep within 
proper bounds, confidering the natural bent of his country* 
men, any more than the foldicrs, who fought under 
them. r3e that as it will, Polybius looked upon Hannibal 
to have been a general of fo noble and fublime a genius, 
that, in his opinion, had he at firft attacked other powers, 
and referved the Romans for the laft nation to have contended 
with, he muft have entirely overthrown their republic, and 
confequently rendered Carthage miftrefs of the world >'. 
frifputes be- It has been already obferved, that, by one of the articles 
c'rth/mi °^ ^ ate treat 7> tne Carthaginians were to reftore to Mafi- 
ansVid^Ma- 11 ^ a ^ tne territories and cities he pofieffed before the begin- 
imifla. ning of the war. To thefe Scipio annexed part of Syphax'i 

dominions, 

y Aul. Gcll. noft. Attic. 1. v. c. $. Polyb, 1. xi. &r alib. Liv. 
h xxviii. c. 12. k alib. paff. Juft. 1. xxxii. c. 4. Diod. Sic. 1. xxvi. 
"&alib. in excerptis Valcf. Corn. Nep. & Aurel. Vi&.ubifuf- 
Plut. in Hannib. in Marcel, in Flarain. & alib. Valer. Ma*. 
Polycen. S. Jul. Frontin. paiT. Appian. in Libyc. in Iber. & « 
Hannib. Orof & Zonar. pair. Vide etiam Polyb.'in excerp. leg* 
33. Liv. 1. xxv. c. 1 j. Lucan. Sil. Itah pair, aliofq; quamplunm. 
ftriptor. Qtxq. & Latin, 
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dominions* iri order to reward the zeal and affe&ion that' 
prince had difcovered for the Romans on all occafions, ever 
lince the commencement of his friendfhip with them* After 
Hannibal's flight to Arttiochus* and his emiflary Arifton's 
efcapej related above* the Romans began to look upon the 
Carthaginians with a fufpicious eye, though, to prevent all 
diftruft, the latter of thefe ftates had ordered two (hips to 
purfue Hannibal, connTcated his effecTs* razed his houfe, and, 
by a public decree, declared him an exile. It was agreed 
likewife to notify to the Romans Arifton*s commiffion, as 
well as efcape, in order to {hew their difap probation of Han- 
nibal's defign, by the deputies they difpatched to Rome, to 
complain of MafinifTa's unjuft pretentions* That prince, 
being apprifed, that Carthage was miferably rent by factions* 
and upon but veiy indifferent terms with the Romans, on 
account of the two events above-mentioned, fcized upon 
part of a maritime territory, which was extremely rich and 
fruitful, iltuated near the Leffer Syrtis, called Emporia. 
Both fides fent embaffadors to Rome on this occafion, to fup~ 
port the title of their refpeclive mafters to the diftricl in dif- 
pute. The Carthaginians allcdged * " That this was within 
" the limits of their African dominions, as fettled by Scipio ; 
" and that this had been acknowledged by Mafiniffa himfclf, 
" who, when he had purfued one Aphires, a Numidian 
<c prince, making an excurfion out of his own territories, 
" as far as the borders of Cyrenaica, would not pafs through 
" Emporia, without afking leave of the Carthaginians, look- 
" ing upon it then as a territory indifputably belonging to 
44 them." To which the Numidian minifters replied, 
" That what they fo confidently advanced about Scipio's 
" fettling the limits, was falfe ; that the Carthaginians, in 
" ftri&nefs and equity, vught only to have the fpot of 
" ground, on which Byrfa ftood, every other part of their 
fck African dominions being taken from the natives by fraud 
u and violence; that, as to the diftrift in queftion, they 
" couid not prove themfelves to have been in pofleflion of it 
'* fincethe infancy of their republic, nay, that it had been 
" any confiderable time under their jurifdi&ion; that the 
t; Carthaginians and Numidians had been mafters of it by 
tc turns, juft as fuccefs attended their refpe&ive arms ; and 
" that they'hoped the fenate would permit things to remain in 
i their prefent fituation." Hereupon the confeript fathers 
bought proper to fend Scipio Africanus, C. Cornelius Cethc- 
gusj anJ M, Mijiutius Rufus, to exaruiric the controverfy 
K k 2 upon 
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upon the fpot. However, they returned without coming to 
any refolution, leaving the bufinefs in the fame uncertain 
Hate in which they found it. Whether the commiffioners 
a&ed in this manner of their own head, or by order of the 
fenate, is not fo certain, as that the intereft of the Romans 
rendered a perfect harmony betwixt the contending parties 
then improper ; for otherwife Scipio, who had deferved fo 
well of both of them, could, by his own angle authority, 
have put an end to the dffpute x . 
Thc Ro- Ma s i n i s s a, not fatisfied with the pofleflion of the diftriS 
modatcX he had fo un j u % u &rped, over-ran a province, that his father 
difences Gala had taken from the Carthaginians, and Syphax from 
between him, from whom it had returned to its former mailers, 
them. through the charms and endearments of Sophonifba. The 
Carthaginian deputies pleaded the caufe of their principals, 
and Mafinilfa his, before the Roman commiffioners, with 
exceeding heat. The Carthaginians urged, that " this 
" territory was theirs, both by right of inheritance, and 
" deed of gift." On the other hand, Mafinifla infilled, 
" that it was formerly part of his father's kingdom ; that, in 
" confequence of this title he had taken polfeffion of it; 
" and that his pretenfions were fo indubitable, that he only 
" feared, left the modefty of the Romans, which might 
" render them timorous of indulging a friend and ally in his 
ix juft claims upon their common enemy, fhouid prove pre- 
*' judicial to him." The commiflioners, in conformity to 
the difpofition of their republic, referred this difpute, which 
happened ten years after the former, to the decifion of the 
fenate, and confequently left it undetermined. However, in 
the confulate of L. iEmilius Paulus, and Cn. Boebius Tam- 
philus, the Romans effected an accommodation betwixt Ma- 
finifla and the Carthaginians, confirming the former in the 
pofTeflion of his unjuft acquifitions, and reftoring to the latter 
an hundred hoftages they had, till that time, detained*. 
Mafiniffa Masikiss a, grafping at farther conquefts, endeavoured 
to embroil ** oon ^ tQT t0 emDro ^ the Carthaginians with the Romans, i 
the Cartha- In order to this, he concerted meafures with the Roman em- I 
ginians withbaffadors in Africa, to prejudice the confeript fathers againft 
theRcmans, them. The latter did not fcruple to affirm, that, to their 
certain knowledge, Pcrfeus king of Macedon, with whom 
thc Romans then were upon the verge of a war, had privately 

fent 
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fent embaffadors to Carthage, to negotiate an alliance with 
that flate ; and that the fenate was affembled by night in the 
temple of jEfculapius, to confer with them : whilft the for- 
mer, in as ftrong a manner, afferted, that the Carthaginians 
had difpatched minifters to Perfeus, to conclude a treaty with 
him. Livy feemsto intimate, that the Carthaginians would 
not own this; but that the Romans, always attentive to the 
infinuations of their enemies, believed it to be true. The 
future conduct of that people towards Carthage renders Livy's 
authority, in this point, indifputable b . 

Not long after this, Mafmiffa made an irruption into the And makes 
province of Tyfca, where he foon poffeffed himfelf of a k ove ^ r [[|f io * 
ieventy, or, as Appian will have it, fifty towns and cajftles. ^ n ° e l lf l0r 
This obliged the Carthaginians to apply, with great importu- Tyfca. 
nity, to the Roman fenate for redrefs, their hands being fo 
tied up by an article of the laft treaty, that they could not 
repel force by force, in cafe of an invafion, without the con- 
fent of the Romans, The Carthaginian minifters at Romci 
reprefented the miferable condition of their republic in the 
moft moving terms. They declared, ** That Mafmiffa was 

entirely void of honour; that, without the iiiterpofition 
" of that auguft aflembly, to whom they then addreffed 
" themfelves, no limits could be pjrefcribed to his cruelty, 
" infolence, avarice and ambition. They therefore begged 
" the confcript fathers cither themfelves to determine the 
" point in debate betwixt their principals and Mafmiffa, or 
" to fuffer the former to diflodge the latter from his con<- 
" quefts by force of arms; orlaftly, if they were refolved 
*' to fupport the Numidian in all his unjuft pretenfions, to 
** fpecify, once for all, what territories the Carthaginians 
" were to cede to him, that they might know what hereafter 
" they had to depend upon." To this they fubjoined, " That, 
" if the Carthaginians had incurred the difpleafure of the Ro- 
" mans in any point inadvertently fince the conclufion of 
" the laft peace, they begged they would punifh them for 
" the offence themfelves, and not leave them expofed to the 
" infults and vexations of Mafmiffa, fince they preferred an 
M utter extinction to the bar-barities and depredations they 
" were forced to fuffer from fo mercilefs a tyrant." Then 
throwing themfelves proftrate on the earth, they burft out 
into tears ; which making a deep jmprefiion upon the fenate 
m their favour, Guluffa, Mafiniffa's fan, being then prefent, 
Kk 3 * And 
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and called upon to vindicate his father's conduct, replied in 
terms to the following effect. : 46 That he had received no in n 
44 ft ructions from his father how to a£t in the prefent emer- 
44 geney, fince it could not be forefeen, that any thing would 
44 be laid to his charge ; that the Carthaginians had had feve- 
44 ral clandeftine meetings by night in the temple of iEfcu- 
44 lapius, the objecl: of whofe confultations was kept fecret 
44 from him, after which deputies were difpatched to Rome; 
44 that the fole defign of his father's fending him to Rome 
44 was, to entreat the fenate not to pay any regard to the in- 
44 finuations of the common enemy againft him, fince the 
44 implacable hatred they bore him was occafioned by the in- 
44 violable fidelity, with which he had been fo long attached 
44 to the Romans." The fenate, after hearing both fides, 
anfwered, 44 That it would be proper for Guluffa to fetout 
44 immediately for Numidia, in order to acquaint his father 
44 with the complaints of the Carthaginians againft him; 
44 that he ought to fend deputies to Rome, to remove all 
44 difficulties that obftru&ed an accommodation between him 
44 and them; that they would continue to fervc him as they 
44 had hitherto done, but not to the prejudice of theCartha- 
44 ginians; that it wasbutjuft the antient limits mould be 
44 preferved ; that the Carthaginians ought to be maintained 
44 in the poffejHon of thofe territories, which the late treaty 
44 had allotted them. ,? The deputies of both powers were 
then difmiffed with the ufual prefents. The Romans were 
prompted to act after this perfidious manner, partly by that 
implacable hatred they bore the Carthaginians, and partly by 
the hopes of receiving fuccours from Mafinifta in the Mace- 
donian war, which they were juft going to enter upon. The 
Numidian anfwered their expectations ; for he did not only 
fuppjy them with corn, but likewife fent a body of troops, 
conlifting of a thoufand horfe, and as many foot, with twenty 
two elephants, under the command of his fon Mifagenes, to 
their afliftance. However, this proceeded rather from a mor 
tive of policy than gratitude; for he confidered, that if the 
Romans were victorious in this war, his affairs could but rc- 
Th- villain- ma * n * n tne ^ ame f ltuat i° n > whereas, mould they be over- 
ousbehavi- come, he doubted not reducing Carthage, and making him- 
«ur of the f e }f ma fter of Africa °. 

Scc'rtb?- Tn E Carthaginians, notwithftanding the lamentable flayery 
ginians. under which they groaned, difpatched embafladors to Rome, 
■ A whq 
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who acquainted the fenate, That their ftate would immer 
" diately tranfport a million bumels of wheat, and five hunr 
?« dred thoufand of barley, into whatever part of the world 
" the Romans pleafed ; that they were fenfible fuch a fupply 
" was not proportioned to thofe happy effects of the Roman 
" generofity and goodnefs, which their principals had fo 
" long experienced, neither did it correfpond with their in- 
*' clinationss but that they hoped it would be confidered, 
" by way of atonement for this defect, that, during the 

profperity of both republics, in former times, they had 
" given frequent inftances of their being true and faithful 
* c allies." Mafiniffa's embaffadors not only offered the fame 
quantity of corn, but likewife offered to reinforce the Ro- 
man army with another body of twelve hundred horfe, at- 
tended by twelve more elephants, and to obey all the fenate's 
commands with the utmoft alacrity. But neither could the 
Carthaginians, by fuch an abject and mean-fpirited behaviour, 
a fufficient indication of that low and groveling mind, which 
feems to have been the diftinguiming characteriftic of their 
nation, prevail upon the Romans to difcontinue their chicane. 
They fpun out matters to a tedious length, net permitting 
the minifters they employed to adjuft all difputes betwixt Ma- 
fmiffa and the Carthaginians, to arrive at a decifion. By 
this conduct they enabled the former to exhauft the latter, 
and confequently paved the way to the immediate deftruction 
of a ftate, which to them, of all others, ftill appeared the 
moft formidable d . 

Whatever villainous defigns the Romans might have Cato tan 
formed, they affected to (hew a great regard to the principles ?j li jj ,pla ? r 
of juftice and honour. They therefore tent Cato, a man fa- th e e 
mous for committing enormities under the fpecious pretext of ginians. 
public fpirit, to accommodate all differences betwixt Mafi- 
hifla and the Carthaginians. The latter very well knew their 
fate, had they fubmitted to fuch a mediation, and therefore 
appealed to the treaty, which had been concluded by Scipio, 
as the only rule, by which their conduct, and that of their 
adverfary, ought to be examined. This unreafonable appeal 
fo incenfed the righteous Cato, that he pronounced them a 
devoted people. As the intention of that upright perfon was 
not fo much to forward the obfervation or conclufion of trea- 
ties, as to widen breaches, difcover the ftrength and condi- 
tion of Carthage, which was then very flouriming, notwith- 
K k 4 ' " {landing 
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{landing the many blows it had received, and gratify theR 0 . 
man ambition by all poflible means, it is not fo ftrange, tjiat 
he mould, even in the mod: abfurd, though moft virulent 
manner, prefs the fenate, after his return home, to cjeftroy 
that city. It is much more wonderful, that a Frenchman 
fhould cenfure his conduct, when it fo exactly quadrates with 
that of a certain court, which he cannot poflibly be a ftranger 
to, for above a century paft. However, as we have more 
than a barejealoufy of the growing power, as well as ambi- 
tious defigns, of that court, we may, without offence, give 
it as our opinion, that, in order to fecure the liberties of Eu- 
rope, as well as to introduce public faith, juftice and honour 
once more into the world, it is neceflary, that the (latere- 
prefented by that court mould be humbled, if notdeftroyecK 
Mafinifla Some years before this time, Carthage was miferahly rent 
defeats the by three potent factions. That devoted to the Romans m 
Carthagi- headed by one Hanno, a defcendent, as may be fuppofed, of 
the perfon, who ruined his country, by not fupporting Hanni- 
bal ; that in the intereft of Mafinifla, by Hannibal, furnamed 
PafTer; and that formed of the populace byHamilcar, furnamed 
Sannis, and Carthalo. But, of late, two powerful parties 
had ftruggled for the dominion of the city, one of which, 
called the popular faction, prevailed over the other, com- 
pofed of the grandees, and their aojherents, and expelled 
forty of the fenators. They retired to the court of Mafi- 
nifla, to excite him to a war with the Carthaginians, who 
fent GululTa and Micipfa, two of his fons, to Carthage, to 
folicit their return. However, the gates were Ihut upon 
them at their approach, led the people, moved by the tears 
of thofe related to the exiles, mould grant their requeft ; nay, 
Hamilcar, furnamed Sannis, one of the Carthaginian gene- 
rals, clofely purfued GululTa, and cut off fome of his re- 
tinue. This occafioning a frefli rupture, Mafinifla befieged 
Orofcopa, in violation of the laft treaty. Afdrubal, another 
Carthaginian general, advanced to the relief of Orofcopa, 
with an army of twenty-five thoufand foot, and four hun- 
dred horfe, and was immediately joined by a body of fa 
thoufand men, undar the conduct of Afafis and Suba, two 
Numidian captains, who deferted from Mafinifla. Animated 
by this acceflion of ftrength, Afdrubal approached the Nu- 

- Liv. in epit 47, 48, 49. Appian. ubi fup. c. 38. Fl? r - 
i.ii. c. 15. Veil, Paterc. 1. 1. fab tin. Plut. in Caton. vice 
k ■ W&wre iks Cartha^in. rur M, Roliin, tosft. i. p. 42 I. 
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midian, and fkirmifhed fuccefsfully with fome pf the ad- 
vanced guards. MafmifTa, obferving the eagernefs of the 
Carthaginian, retired before him, as though he was afraid 
of his,fuperior force, and infenfibly drew him into a large 
and defolate plain, furrounded with precipices, and void of 
all kinds of (uftenance. Afdrubal, finding himfelf thus de- 
coyed, pofleflfed himfelf of feveral eminences, and prepared 
for an engagement ; which immediately enfuing, and ending 
jn favour of Maiinifla, the Carthaginians fued for peace. 
In order to terminate their contefts with that prince, the 
Carthaginians offered to yield up the territory of Emporia, 
to pay down two hundred talents of fijver, and remit eight 
hundred more at a ftipulated time to him- But Maftnifla in- 
filling upon the return of the exiles, they did not come to 
any deciiion. It is obfervable, that the Roman deputies, 
who arrived in the Numidian camp foon after the engage- 
ment, had orders to infift upon a peace, in cafe the Cartha- 
ginians defeated Mafiniffa j but to affure that prince of the 
continuance of their friendfhip, and pu(h him on to the war, 
in cafe he was victorious. This they did, in order to com- 
plete the ruin of the Carthaginians. How, through the vin- 
dictive difpofttion of Gulufla, and the breaking out of the 
plague amongft them, the Carthaginian forces were almoft 
utterly deftroyed, our readers will find in a former part of 
this work, to which we muft alfo beg leave to refer them for 
the particulars of the action juft hinted at f . 

Ever fince Carthage rejected the mediation of the Ro-cato prevail* 
mans, Cato had made his utmoft efforts to prevail upon the U P°« ^ e 
confeript fathers to deftroy that city, But Scipio Nafica, *?™odZ' 
paving a fuperier influence in the fenate, had hitherto, not- dare war" 
withftanding the grievous provocation he met with from the a 8 ainftCw - 
Carthaginians, already related, prevented a rupture, How- lha * e * 
ever, the people of Carthage knowing the Romans to be their 
inveterate enemies, and reflecting upon the iniquitous treatment 
they had met with from them ever fince the commencement 
of their difputes with Maiinifla, were under great apprehen* 
(ions of a viiit from them. To prevent this, as much as in 
them lay, by a decree of the fenate, they impeached Afdru- 
bal general of the army, and Cartjialo commander of the 
auxiliary forces, together with their accomplices, as guilty 
of high treafon, for being the authors of the war waged againft 
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the king of Numidia. They fent a deputation to Rome 
to difcover what fentiments were entertained there of their 
late conduit, and to know what fatisfaction the Romans re- 
quired. Thefe minifters meeting with a cold reception, o- 
ther deputies were difpatched, who returned with the fame 
fuccefs. This made the unhappy citizens of Carthage believe, 
that their deft ruction was refolved upon ; which threw them 
into the utmoft defpair. And indeed they had too juft grounds 
for fuch a melancholy apprehenfion, the Roman fenate now 
difcovering an inclination to fall in with Cato J s meafures. It 
is faid, that, in order to excite theconfeript fathers to a vi- 
gorous refolution againft the Carthaginians, that incendiary, 
after one of his molt virulent fpeeches, threw out of the lappet 
of his robe, in the midfl of the fenate, fome African figs, 
whofe fize and beauty obferving the fenators to admire } 
6C Know, " faid he, u that it is but three days fince thefe 
u figs were gathered fuch is the diftance between the ener 
* c myandus. ,J About the fame time the city of Utica, being 
the fecond in Africa, and famous for its immenfe riches, as 
well as its equally capacious and commodious port, fubmitted 
to the Romans* As the pofTeffion of fo important a fortrefs, 
which, by reafon of its vicinity to Carthage, might ferve as 
a place of arms in the attack of that eitv, enabled the Romans 
to put the defign they had been fo long meditating in execu- 
tion, immediately after this event, they declared war againft 
the Carthaginians, without the leaft hefitation. In confequence 
of which declaration, the confuls M. Manilius Nepos and 
L. Marcius Cenforinus were difpatched with an army and a 
fleet, to begin hoftilities with the utmoft expedition. The 
land-forces, deftined to act againft the Carthaginians, con- 
ftfted of eighty thoufand foot, and four thoufand chofen 
horfe; and the fleet of fifty quinqueremes, befides a vaft 
number of tranfports. The confuls had fecret orders from 
the fenate, not to conclude the operations but by the de- 
ftru&ion of Carthage, without which, the republic pretended, 
fhe could not but look upon all her pofteflions as infecure and 
precarious. Purfuant to the plan they had formed, they 
landed the troops fir ft at Lilybaeum in Sicily, from whence, 
after receiving a proper refreihment, it was propofed to tran- 
fport them to Utica s. 

The 
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The anfwer brought by the laft embaffadors to Carthage ThtRo- 
^ad not a little alarmed the inhabitants of that city ; but they ^ t C jJ ree 
were not vet acquainted with the refolutions taken at Rome, hundred ho- 
They therefore fent frelh embaffadors thither, whom they^ a of 
inverted with full power to a£t as they mould think fit for the^ a8mi * 
good of the republic, and even to fubmit themfelves, with- 
out referve, to the pleafure of the Romans ; but the moft 
fenfible perfons amongft them did not expeel: any great fuc- 
cefs from this condefcenfion, fince the early fubmiffion of the 
Uticans had rendered it infinitely lefs meritorious than it 
would have been before, However, the Romans feemed to 
be, in fome meafure, fatisfied with it, fi nee they promised 
them their liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, and in fhort, 
every thing that was dear and valuable to them. This threw 
them into a tranfport of joy, and they wanted words to ex- 
tol the moderation of the Romans. But the confeript fathers 
immediately darned all their hopes, by declaring the next in- 
ftant, Roman-like, that this favour was granted them upon 
condition, that they would fend three hundred young Car- 
thaginians of the firft diftin&ion to the praetor Fabius at Lily- 
baeum, within the fpace of thirty days, and comply with all 
the orders of the confuls. Gifco, furnamed Strytanus, Ha^ 
milcar, Mifdes, Gillicas, and Mago, for fo were the embaf- 
fadors called, durft not make the leaft remonftrance again ft 
the feverity of thefe conditions, but immediately fet out for 
Carthage, to impart them tothefenate there. That auguft af- 
fembly was filled with inexpreffible concern, upon hear- 
ing the article relating to the hoftages, which were confider- 
ed as the flower, and the only hopes, of the nobleft families 
in Carthage. They found themfelves likewife extremely per- 
plexed at the filence of the Romans with refpeel: to the cities, 
of which no notice was taken in the conceiHons they feemed 
Willing to make, and at the vague expreflion of fubmitting 
to all the orders of the confuls. However, being abfolutely 
incapable of coping with fo formidable an enemy, and, at 
that juncture, in want of almoft every thing, Mago Bretius, 
in a brave and eloquent fpeech, exhorted them, for the pre- 
fent, to obey. No fcene can be conceived more moving, 
than that exhibited by Carthage, . wfien the hoftages were de- f 
bvercd up ; nothing was to be feen but tears, all parts, at the 
fame time, echoing with groans and lamentations ; but, 
above all, the unhappy mothers afforded a moft mournful 
fpe&acle, baling themfelves in tears, tearing their dilbevel- 

ied 
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Jed hair, beating their breads, and yelling in fuch a manner 
as might have moved the mod favage hearts to common, 
When the fatal moment of feparation was come, they ac. 
eompanied their children to the fhip, bid them a long, foft 
farewel, perfuaded, that they mould never fee them more 
embraced them with the utmoft tendernefs, clafped them 
ftrongly in their arms, could not be prevailed upon to pan 
with them, till they were forced away by the failors ; nay, 
many of them fwam a long time after the fhip, fixing their 
eyes immoveably upon it. As the embaffadors delivered them 
to the confuls, and they to Fabius at Lilybaeum, before the 
thirty days were expired, they were not entirely without 
hopes of foftening their hard-hearted enemy ; but the confuls 
only told them, that, upon their arrival at Utica, they fhouM 
learn the farther orders of the republic h . 
Ana oblige Those minifters no fooner received intelligence of the 
^Jp 0 ^" Roman fleet's appearing off of Utica, than they repaired thi- 
thik arms, ther, in order to know the fate of their city. The confuls, 
however, did not judge it expedient to communicate all the 
commands of their republic at once, left they mould appear 
fo harm and fevere, that the Carthaginians would have re- 
fufed a compliance with them. They firft therefore demand- 
ed a fufficient fupply of corn for the fubfiftance of their troops. 
Secondly, that they mould deliver up into their hands all the 
triremes they were then mafters of. Thirdly, that they 
mould put them in pofTeflion of all their military machines, 
And, fourthly, that they mould immediately convey all their 
arms into the Roman camp. As care was taken, that there 
mould be a certain interval of time betwixt each of thefe de- 
mands, the Carthaginians found themfelves enfnared, and 
could not reject any one of them, though they fubmitted to 
the iaft, which Cenforinus infifted upon, notwithftanding the 
powerful reafons urged againft it, with the utmoft reiu£bnce 
and concern K 

The Ro- Th e gaining of thefe points paved the way to the deftruo 
mand C the* ti° n °f Carthage, though it reflected an eternal diftionour up< 
Carthagini- on the Roman name. Cenforinus, now imagining the Car- 
^° h a ^ n " thaginians not capable of fuftaining a fiege, commanded them 
city/ ^ t° abandon their city, or, as Zonaras will have it, to demo- 
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lift it, permitting them to build another eighty ftadia from 
the Tea, but without walls or fortifications. Both the embaf- 
fadors, before whom this fulminating decree was pronounced, 
and the people of Carthage, when they were apprifed of it, 
by their gefttlres and complaints, demonftrated the greateft 
emotions of grief on this tragical occafion ; but the Romans 
remained inflexible, not (hewing the leaft regard to the tears 
and entreaties of a people, reduced to the extremes of def- 
pair. The embafladors, at one time, fupplicated the gods 
with the greateft fervor, as well as endeavoured, by all pof- 
fible means, to excite the compaffion of the Romans ; and 
at another, they appealed to the avenging deities, whofc 
fevere eyes are ever open to fraud and villainy. The fena- 
tors and people, upon receiving the report of the embafladors, 
for fome time, entirely abandoned themfeves to defpair j 
which was heightened by the frantic difpofition of the women, 
whofe children had been fent to Rome. In (hort, Carthage 
was nothing now but a fcene of horror, madnefs, and con- 
fufion. The citizens curfed their anceftors for not dying 
glorioufly in the defence of their country, rather than con- 
cluding fuch ignominious treaties of peace with their implaca- 
ble enemies, which had been the caule of the deplorable con- 
dition, to which their pofterity was then reduced. They 
likewife condemned themfelves in the ftrongeft terms, for 
having fo tamely, as well asftupidly, delivered up their arms, 
and even blafphemoufly taxed the gods themfelves with being 
the authors of all their misfortunes. However, nothing could 
make any impreflion upon the Romans in their favour. But 
as, in a former part of our hiftory, we have expatiated large- 
ly upon this head, we (hall only beg leave to obferve farther 
here, that, when the firft tranfports of grief were over, and 
their paflions began to (ubfide, they unanimoufly refolved 
to die upon the fpot, rather than comply with the barbarous 
orders of the Romans ; and, in confequence of this refolution, 
made the neceflary difpofttions for the defence of their capital 
city k . 

A certain polite 1 author takes fome pains to (hew, that the 
Romans did not a& agreeably to the maxims of jufticeand 
honour in the point before us ; and confequomly feems to 

infinuate, 
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infinuate, that fome proof, befides the notoriety of the fadfe 
is requifite to evince the iniquity of their conduct on the p re ! 
fent occaiiom This perhaps may be looked upon as an argu- 
ment of fome good nature, and delicacy of fentiments ; but 
can never be deemed one of that boldnefs, and inflexible at- 
tachment to truth, elTential to a good hiftoriam A writer 
of this kind will paint every fpecies of vice, particularly 
thofe of a moft public and enormous nature, in their moit 
proper, that is, in the moft odious colours. He will efteem 
a perfon, who endeavours to palliate, or even touches but 
lightly upon any flagrant villainy, be the aefors of it who 
they will, as one who either inwardly approves of it, or is 
afraid of expofing it ; and confequently as one fo far difqua- 
lified for tranfmitting to pofterity the tranfa&ions of former 
ages. It is not fufficient, in our opinion, in order to exprefi 
our deteftation of that execrable perfidioufnefs and barbarity 
the Romans were guilty of, to fay, " I can never believe, 
<c that fo fenhble, rational and juft a man as Polybius, could 
" have approved of the proceedings of the Romans on the 
<£ prefent occafion. — We do not find here any of the charac- 
" teriftics, which diftinguifhed the Romans antiently, that 
* 6 greatnefs of foul, that rectitude, that utter abhorrence of 
" mean artifices, frauds, and impoftures, which, as is 
<c fomewhere faid, formed no part of the Roman genius.— 
<c Why did not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by 
" force? Why mould they declare exprefly in a treaty, 
<c that they allowed them the full enjoyment of their liber- 
c< ties and laws, and underftand, at the fame time, certain 
<c private conditions, which proved the entire ruin of both? 
" Why mould they conceal, under the fcandalous omiffion 
" of the word " city*' in this treaty, the black defign of de- 
" ftroying Carthage, as though, beneath the cover of fuch 
<c an equivocation, they could juftly ruin it ? In fine, why 
" did the Romans not make their laft declaration, till after 
u they had extorted from the Carthaginians, at different 
<c times, their hoftages and arms, that is, till they had abfo- 
sc lutely rendered them incapable of difobeying their unjuft 

*' commands ? It is very dangerous to be poftefled of fo 

iC much power, as may enable one to commit injufticewith 
cc impunity, and with a profpecl of being a gainer by it- 
<c The experience of all ages mews, that ftatts feldomftru- 
" pie to commit injuftice, when they think it will turn to 
<c their advantage." Our readers will here obferve, that, 
with regard to thg Roman nation in general* thefe reflections 
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fcarce carry with them more of fatire than panegyric ; and 
that as to the very perfons guilty of one of the greateft vio- 
lations of public faith, attended with the moft aggravating 
circumftances, that perhaps ever happened, he only feems to 
intimate*, that they did not come up to the virtues of their 
anceftors ; nay, he puts them upon a level with thofe at the 
head of other Hates* Such a palliation of one of the moft 
atrocious public crimes to be met with in hiftory, would be 
inexcufable in an author of any other nation than that to 
which he belongs; but as for his countrymen, if we fuppofe 
them to pay any deference to the conduct of their fuperiors 
for above a century paft, it is as natural for them to talk in this 
ftrain now, as it was for the Romans to aft the part they did 
at the time Carthage was deftroytd. 

In whatever light we view the villainous conduct of theThepeifi- 
Romans, at this juncture , it muft appear as the refult of a diouscon - ' 
complication of all the bad qualities, that can be inherent in^^jj^ 
any itate. Perjury, cruelty, injuftice, pride, meannefs of fpirit, pcfcd." 
and even cowardice itfelf, in the highelt degree, arc fome of the 
principal of them. Neither can we conceive how it mould enter 
into the head of the author juft cited, as well as of many 
others, that even the anccftors of that profligate fet of men 
we are now fpeaking of, were fo eminent for their rectitude, 
grcatnefs of foul, and public fpirit, at leaft any of them but 
thofe, who flouriflied in the earlieft times of the republic. 
Can any ftate, that is continually grafping at univerfal em- 
pire, and aims at nothing but enllaving all its neighbours, dc- 
ferve fucha mining character ? And that the Roman republic 
had this folely in view, even almoft from its very infancy, is 
evident from the moft partial of its own hiftorians. That 
public fpirit, if any criminal paffion deferves fuch a noble 
appellation, which ferves only to cement the members of a 
community together, in order to enable them the more effec- 
tually to plunder and manacre all the reft of their fpecies, is, 
at moft, no better than that principle, which unites a gang 
of robbers and ailaff.ns ; and whether the Romans in general 
were not, from very remote times, actuated by fuch a pub- 
He fpirit as this, will eafily be determined by thofe who have 
keen but moderately converfant with their writers. The 
beft therefore, in our opinion, that can be faid of the Ro - 
mans of the age we are now upon, is, that they were 
worfe than any preceding generation of one of the moft 
Hypocritical, tyrannical, ambitious, and confequently word 
Wions, wc read of in hiftory* We muft leave it to the 

conftderatioft 
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confidcration of our readers, whether their conduct has not 
been iincc equalled by that of a neighbouring nation, which 
has, for the heft part of a century, been taught to diftinguifo 
between the letter and fpirit of treaties, and which, with its 
liberty, feems to have loft the Very notion of all public 
virtues. 

Th* opera- But t0 remme ^ e thread of our hiftory: the Carthagi- 
tionsofthe nians, having pacified Afdrubal, one of their generals, who 
Romans f or f ome contumelious treatment, had advanced, at the head 
thal" ft Car ~ °f twenty thoufand men, almoft to the gates of Carthage, in 
order to befiegc it, reduced moft of the open country to their 
obediejice. Afdrubal, with his forces, potted himfelf advan^ 
tageoufly before the town, fupplying the inhabitants daily 
with vaft quantities of provifions. At laft the Roman army 
inverted it, not doubting but it would fall an eafy prey to 
them. Manilius attacked it by land, as Marcius did by fea ; 
and both of them pufhed on the fiege with all the vigour they 
were capable of. But Afdrubal greatly retarded their ap- 
proaches, by cutting off their parties fent to collect materials 
for framing the military machines ; which he did, by draw* 
ing them infenfibly into ambufcades prepared for that purpofe* 
Manilius therefore could make no confiderable impreflionon 
the city by land; and as Marcius, with the fleet, lay near 
the ftagnum or great morafs, the exhalations proceeding from 
thence, together with the heat of the feafon, infected the 
air, and carried off great numbers of his mem The gani j 
ion likewife repuifed the Romans in all the attacks they made, 
with the lofs of abundance of men, and, by their vigorouf 
fallies in the night, deftroyed moft of their works and bat- 
tering engines. Afdrubal alfo, by his detachments, prevent- 
ed their excurfions, and intercepted their foragers ; fo that 
their cavalry was reduced to the utmoft diftrefs. As for Ma- 
finhTa, a mifunderftanding betwixt him and the Romans 
hindered the junction of their forces; fo that the confute 
reaped no advantage from the troops of that ally. They 
therefore judged it expedient, at prefent, to draw off from 
before the town. Marcius, with the fleet, endeavoured to 
ravage the coafts of Africa ; but not being able to execute 
his deiign, he attacked the iftand i^Egimurus, which furren* 
dered to him. In the mean time Manilius moved towards 
the fea-coafts, to favour, as fhould feem, the operations oi 
Marcius ; but finding him not in a capacity to undertake any 
thing, he returned to his former camp before the walls of 
Carthage, having been haraffed in his march by Himilco, 

furnamtf 
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furnamedFabeas, or, according to Appian, iWneas, gene- 
ral of the Carthaginian horfe. However, the fiege went on 
very {lowly* Afdrubal clofely attending him, and deftroying 
great numbers of his men on one fide, Whilft the befieged 
made an equal havock of them on the other, by their conti- 
nual Tallies. The Romans were only in pofleflion of Saxus, 
Leptis, Choi la, and Utica ; fo that they were not a little 
ftreightened for want of provifions. We are told by Appian, 
that Cenforinus played one vaft ram againft the walls with fix 
thoufand foot, and another with a prodigious number of 
rowers, whofe officers attended, doing their duty as if in an 
engagement ; but, though a great breach was made, he 
could not ftorm the place, the Carthaginians, after having 
repulfed him, repairing it in the night. In what manner the 
Carthaginians afterwards burnt the Roman fleet, and Scipio 
/Emilianus faved the Roman army, when it was upon the 
very brink of deftru&ion, may be learnt from Appian, as 
well as a former part of this hiftory m . 

In the mean time Mafinifla, drawing near his end, dif- 
patched a courier to iEmilianus, to apprife him of it, and to 
defire him to divide the dominions he was poffefled of be- 
twixt his three fons, Micipfa, Gulufla, arid Maftanabal, as 
well as to aflift them with his advice. This Scipio executed 
in the moft prudent and equitable manner, as we mall fee in 
the Numidian hiftory. Whilft this was tranfa&ing, Mani- 
lius reduced the ftrong city of Tezaga, and gave the enemy 
a great defeat there, putting twelve thoufand of them to the 
fword, and taking fix thoufand prifoners. Some other places 
of ftrength he likewife made himfelf mafter of before the 
conclufion of the campaign n . 

The Carthaginians, about this time, fuftained a confi-Ptanaeasae- 
derable lofs by the defertion of Phameas, one of their beft f f ts . th . eCar * / 
commanders, who went over to the Romans, after he had 1 a8iman *' 
had an interview with -/Emilianus, at the head of a body of 
two thoufand two hundred horfe. As he was an officer of 
great capacity, he did not a little contribute to the deftru&ion 
of Carthage. For the particulars of this tranfadion, we 
rriuft refer our readers to Appian 0 

The 
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tha^ ai " The neXt cam P aJ g n > tne c °n^l Calpurnius Pifo, and 
obuinTmc ms lieutenant Mancinus, conducted the war in Africa, 
advantages The Carthaginians were fo ftrong this year, that they 
™ erth ~ Rc - obtained feveral advantages over the Romans, and to- 
wards the clofe of it, obliged them to raife the fiea e of 
Hippo Zaritus, which they had carried on the whole fum- 
mer, after having burnt all their military machines. As 
for the fiege of Carthage, that, for the prefent, feemed 
to be at a (land. The befieged applied to Andrifcus 
who pretended to be the fun of Perfeus king of Macedon, 
f'r-r amflancc, or at kail for a diverfion in their favour, 
by purfuing the war he was then engaged in againft the 
Romans with vigour. In order the more ftrongly to 
excite him to this, they promifed him powerful fupplies 
both of money and fhipi. However, they received no 
affiftance from that quarter, the reafon of which, as well 
as all the moft important events of this campaign, our read- 
ers will find related in another place °. 

The Carthaginian army, having been reinforced the 
with'a 5 body preceding y ear with a boc ty of eight hundred Numidian 

of Numidian 

horfe, whofe leader Bithyas had prevailed upon them to 
Wfe comes defer t GuluiTa, and the acceffion of ibme other troops 
^j..^.^ from Carthage, began to move very early out of its win- 
a J " ^ Ji ter-quarters. As it had been obferved, that neither Micipfa 
nor Maftanabal, Mafinifla's other fons, had fent any fup- 
plies to the enemy, either of money or arms, notwithstand- 
ing they had, for a hmg time pall, promifed them iuch 
fupplies, the Carthaginians rc fumed their former courage, 
fcoured the open country, and put all their places of 
ftrength in the belt, pofture of defence. The advantages 
they had gained at Nephcris and Hippo, and the enemy's 
inability to pufli on the fiege of Carthage^ though the 
city was.; in a manner, difmantled, and the inhabitants 
difarmed, infpircd them with a refolution to defend them- 
felves to the lad drop of blood. They fent embafladors to 
Micipfa, Maftanabal, and the independent Mauritania 
princes, in order to form a powerful alliance againft the 
Romans, infmuating to thofe princes, that, mould the 
African republic be once fubverted by that haughty 
people, they muft foon expecl: to meet with the fame fate. 
Afdrubal the Carthaginian general without the town, 
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about this time, defiring the command of the troops 
within the city, poneffed by another Afdrubal, GulufiYs 
nephew, accufed him falfly of a defign to betray the re- 
public into that prince's hands. The innocent perfon was 
fo thunder- ftruck with the accufation, which came entirely 
unlooked for, that he had nothing to offer in his own 
defence ; fo that he was inftantly difpatched upon the 
fpot, without any further procefs p. 

Soon after Pifo, with a body of troops, reduced fome iEmilhniur 
of the inland towns, leaving Mancinus, v/ith the other tak " Me " 
part of the army, to continue the fiege of Carthage. Man- Saia * 
cinus, obferving one part of the wall, which, by reafon 
of its rocky fituation, feemed inacceflible, not guarded, 
found means to fcale it, and take poft in the town, with 
three thoufand five hundred men. But the Carthaginians 
not only prevented any ill confeqences from this lodg- 
ment, but likewife cut off his retreat, and fo furrounded 
him, that he muft cither have been deftroyed, or ftarved 
to a furrender, had not iEmilianus in the critical mo- 
ment relieved him. This fo diflieartened the Carthagini- 
ans, that they abandoned feveral pofts ; which encouraged 
iEmilianus to make an attack upon Megara, a part of 
the city, which our readers will find already described. 
This was begun at midnight, by a feledl: body of troops* 
who had provided themfelves with axes, levers, and 
fcaling- ladders, being led by the general himfelf. They 
advanced feveral ftadia without the leaft noife ; but af laft 
gave a fudden and general (hout, which ftruck the enemy* 
who did not expect a vifit at fo unfeafonable an hour, with 
terror. However, recovering themfelves, they oppofed 
the aflailants with fuch bravery, that iEmilianus found it 
impoilible to mount the ramparts ; but at laft perceiving 
a tower very near the walls, and of an equal height with 
them, but without the city, abandoned by its guards, he 
detached thither a party of choice troops, who, by the 
help of pontons, made a lodgment on the walls, from whence 
defcending into Megara, they immediately broke down 
the gates. Upon which iEmiliartus entering with four 
thoufand of the flower of his troops, the enemv found 
themfelves obliged to retreat to Byrfa, in as great a 
confirmation as if the whole city had been taken, being 
followed even by the forces, that were encamped without the 
L 1 2 town. 



p .Appian. ubi fupra Liv, epit. 1. Zonar, ubi fupra, c, 30. 
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town. Afdrubal, finding the next morning what had 
happened, was extremely chagrined ; and, either to gra- 
tify his rcfcntmcnt, or to reduce the befieged to a ftate 
of defperation, that they might behave with a greater 
decree of icfolution in the defence of the place, maffacred 
all the Roman prifoners he had taken, in the manner 
wc have already related 
. c Whilst Afdrubal was thus venting: his fury upon the" 

And tot tines . . r ^ J , l . . 

MfcCA.r ir . Roman captives, and even murdering many Carthaginian 
fenators, who had been fo brave as to oppofe his tyran- 
ny, TEmilianus was bufy in drawing lines of circumval- 
Jation and ccntravallation crofs the ilthmus, which joined 
the peninfula, whereon Carthage Hood, to the conti- 
nent of Africa. That part of tl.efe lines, which fronted 
the city of Cartilage, was ftrengthened by a wall twenty- 
five fladia long, and twelve foot high, flanked at 
proper diftances with towers and redoubts ; and on the 
middle tower was creeled a very high wooden fort, from 
whence could be feen whatever was doing in the city< 
The enemy, who were within a darts call: of it, made 
their utmoft efforts to put a flop to the work ; but as 
the whole army was employed upon it day and night with- 
out intermiflion, it was finifhed in twenty-four days. 
The Carthaginians were doubly incommoded by this work } 
firil, as it fecured the Roman forces againft their fallies ; 
and fecondly, as iEmilianus thereby cut off all provifions 
from them ; which diftrefied them exceedingly. Bithyas 
indeed, who had been fent out to colled corn before 
iEmilianus made himfelf matter of Megara, arrived foon 
after the conful had perfected his lines ; but he durft 
not venture to attack them. However, he found means 
to convey by fea fome fmall quantities to Afdrubal* 
who diftributcd what he received amongft his troops, 
without any regard to the inhabitants. That general 
feems to have been induced to this by the oppofition he 
met with from the fenators, who, being highly incenled 
at his enormous cruelty to the Roman prifoners, as it 
precluded them from all hopes of mercy, and, inftead 
of encouraging, diflieartened the troops, cried out, 
- c That fuch an unjuilifiable proceeding was highly un- 
feafonable at a juncture, when they were ready to 

fink 

f i Polyb. iu exceiptis Valeiii, p. i-i).. Appian, & Zonar. 
Univerf. hHl. vol. p. 340. 
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tf fink under the preflure of the publick calamities." A 
famine therefore enfued, which not a little contributed to 
the deftruclion of the city r . 

The befieged found themfelves already reduced t0 g reat t ^nian S 
{freights; but the progrefs j^milianus had lately made in again worft- 
an attempt to flop up the mouth of the old haibour byed. 
a mole, that of the new one being already fhut up by 
the Roman fleet, afforded them a much more melancholy 
profpect, than any thing that had yet happened to them. 
Being extremely alarmed, they refolved to take fuch 
meafures, as might, if poflible, defeat the enemy's defign. 
Setting therefore all hands to work, with an induftry fcarce 
to be parallelled, they dug a new bafon, and opened a 
communication with the fea ; which enabled them to make 
head againft the enemy once more upon that element ; 
for, with the fame diligence, they fitted out a fleet of 
fifty quinqueremes, with a vaft number ofother veflels, bui.lt 
chiefly of the old materials found in their magazines. 
This amazing work was completed fo fuddenly, and 
withfuch an impenetrable fecrecy, that ./Emilianus en- 
tertained not the leaft fufpicion of it, till he faw their 
fquadron appear at fea. Then his furprife was fo great, 
thinking it impoflible, that fo weak an enemv (hould, 
as it were, in an inftant become fo formidable, that, 
Appian believes, the Carthaginians might have totally 
ruined the Roman fleet, had they immediately attacked 
it. This feems to have been no unreafonable fuppofition, 
becaufe, as no fuch blow was expected, and every man 
otherwife employed, the Carthaginians would have found 
the Roman veflels deftitute of rowers, foldiers and officers 
However, two days after, both parties came to an action, 
and being greatly animated, the one by the hopes of 
preferving every thing dear and valuable to them, 
the other of finifhing a conqueft, which had coft them 
fuch an immenfe quantity of blood and treafure, they exerted 
themfelves in an extraordinary manner. During the 
heat of the action, the Carthaginian brigantines, gliding 
along under the large Roman fhips, broke to pieces many 
of their fterns, rudders, and oars ; and, if at any time 
they found themfelves pufhed, they retreated with fur- 
prizing fwiftnefs, and returned immediately to the charge. 



r Idem ibid. 
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The difpute continued with equal fuccefs till the even- 
ing, when the Carthaginians thought proper to retire, 
not under any apprehenfion of the enemy's fuperiority, 
but in order to renew the engagement with greater advan- 
tage early the next morning. Their lighter veffels, being 
extremely fwift and numerous, ioon occupied the harbour, 
2nd, by their multitude, (hut - up the mouth of it; 
fo that thole of a larger fize were excluded from thence, 
and obliged to take (helter under a very fpacious terrace, 
which had been thrown up againft the walls to unload 
goods, and on the fide whereof a fmall rampart had been 
raifed during this war, to prevent the enemy from poiTef- 
iing themfelves of it.- Here the fight began again early 
the following day with more vigour than ever, and con- 
tinued till late at night ; but at laft, by the conduct and 
bravery of five galleys of Sida, the Carthaginians were 
obliged to retire, and fail for (helter to the city. The 
next morning iEmilianus attacked the terrace ; but was 
repulfed with prodigious (laughter by the befieged, who 
burnt all his military machines. However, he afterwards 
carried it by affault, and having fortified it, ordered a 
wall to be built clofe to thofe of the city, and of equal 
height with them. When this was finifbed, he com- 
manded four thoufand men to mount it, and difcharge 
fhowers ot darts and javelins upon the enemy, in order 
both to infult and annoy them. As the troops on each 
fide were upon a level, there was fcarce a dart thrown 
but what did execution. The laft action concluded the 
military operations of this campaign. 5 

lius ives * N orc ^ er ^ e more enCe & ua ^y t0 cut Applies of every 
Dk>gene8, VCS ^ n ^ from the befieged, iEmilianus formed a defign to reduce 
«ne of the the places of ftrength the Carthaginians had ftill in their 
Carthaga- hands, particularly Nepheris, where they had a numerous 
"raif, fgreatbody of forces flrongly encamped, commanded by Dioge- 
oterthrow. nes, one of Afdrubal's intimate friends, who, by means of 
the new bafon above-mentioned, fent continual convoys of 
provifions to Carthage. The reduction of the other places 
he effected by detachments commanded by perfons that he 
could confide in; but that of the latter was accomplifted 
by a body of troops under the conduct of Laelius, fupport- 
ed by Guluffa's Numidian horfe. By the activity of thefe 
laft, and the violence of the Numidian elephants, the 

whole 



' Idem ibid. &Liv, in epit. li. Flor. I, ii, c. 15. 
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whole Carthaginian army, confiding of eighty- four thou- 
fand men, was either cut to pieces, or taken prifoners, 
except four thoufand, who difperfed themfelves in the 
neighbouring villages. This happened before /Emilianus 
refumed the operations againft the city of Carthage, and 
induced the Africans, who were kept in awe by Diogenes, 
to abandon the Carthaginians f . 

Soon after /Emilianus formed two attacks, one ^"nft^j™^ 
Byrfa, and the other againft the Cothon. Having poffeffed a ndleftroys 
himfelf of the wall, which furrounded the port or Cothon, Carthage, 
he threw himfelf into the great fquare of the city, that 
was near it ; but the night not permitting him to penetrate 
farther, he ordered his foldiers to remain there till morning 
under arms. At break of day he received a reinforcement 
of four thoufand men from the camp, who, notwithftand- 
ing all the efforts of their officers to the contrary, plunder- 
ed the temple of Apollo, which was immenfeiy rich, and 
divided the booty amongft themfelves, before they could 
be prevailed upon to advance againft the enemy, j^mili* 
anus, by the occupation of this fquare, and pofleflion of 
the wall, being mafter of every part of the city, but Byrfa 
or the citadel, attempted to force his way to this laft with 
inexpreffible bravery. The Carthaginians having been 
greatly weakened by a famine, infomuch that they had been 
obliged to feed, for fome time, upon human flefh, and had 
fcarce ftrength to handle their arms, he, in fix days effect- 
ed this, However, in the conteft he loft a vaft number of 
men, and gained his point with the utmoft difficulty. Moft 
of thofe who had fled into Byrfa, were fo intimidated at 
the approach of the Roman army, that they furrendered 
upon the proconfuPs granting them their lives. Afdrubal, 
the commandant, foon after abandoned the reft of them ? 
and put himfelf into the hands of the Romans. His wife 
Could not furvive fuch an inftance of perfidioufhefs, cowar- 
dice, and inhumanity ; and therefore, with nine hundred 
Roman deferters, to whom .rEmilianus had denied mercy, 
committed herfelf, as well as her children, to the flames, 
that deftroyed both the citadel, and the famous temple of 
^Efculapius upon it. Appian tells us, that, before (lie 
acled this tragedy, me appeared in fplendid artire, with her 
children, upon ,the walls, and addreffed herfelf toScipio in 
terms to the following effecl : " May the gods, Roman, 
L 1 4 * " be 

■ I .'\\ & Appian ubi fup. 
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" be propitious to you, who act according to the rules of 
" war; but may you, and the genius of Carthage, take 
" vengeance of that mifcreant Afdrubal, the betrayer of his 
44 wife, children, country, and religion ! 5 ' Then turning 
to Afdrubal, v/ho flood by iEmilianus, " Abandoned vil- 
" lain, faid (he, and moft cowardly of mortals! both I, 
and thefe my children, fhall be foon buried in thefe 
flames ; but a§ for you, great general of Carthage, what a 
c< fplendid triumph will you be referved to grace ! What 
\ 1 tortures may you not expect to fufFer ! " Th\s put a period 
to the irate of Carthage, and confequently to the difpute 
for the empire of the world, which had continued, almoft 
without intermiffion, betwixt two of the moft famous re- 
publics to be met with in hiftory, for the fpace of an hundred 
and eighty years. What inft ructions the confer ipt fathers at 
Rome fent the proconful, in relation to the total demolition 
of Carthage, and how, in confequence of thefe inftructions, 
that unfortunate city was entirely razed, the cities confede- 
rated with it difmantled, as well as thofe that had declared for 
the Romans rewarded, and the whole country appertaining 
to it turned into a province, together with many other pat* 
ticulars relative to the cataftrophe we are now upon, our 
He carries readers will find recited at large in the Roman hiftory u . 
SLfe wa- Thus fell Catthage,' in the confulate of C. Cornelius 
tit^ofplun-Lentulus and L. Mummius, about a hundred and forty-fix 
der to y ears before the commencement of the chriftian aera ; a city, 
Rome ' whofe deftruclion ought to be attributed more to the in- 
trigues of an abandoned faction, compofed of the moft 
profligate part of its citizens, than to the power of its villain- 
ous rival, however formidable it might at that time ap- 
pear. The treafure iEmilianus carried off, even after the 
city had been delivered up to the foldiers to be plundered, 
according to the Roman military law, was fo immenfe, 
that it exceeded all belief, Pliny making it amount to four 
(S) millions four hundred and feven thoufands weight of 

fiiver, 

* Iidem ibid, ut & Zonar. ubi fup. Vide etiara Valer. Max. 

1. iii. c. 2. Orof. 1. iv. c. 23. Flor. & Aure'l. Vict, ubi fup. Eutrop. 

2, iv. c. 12. Univerf. hill, ubi fup. p. 356. 

(S) This was not the only treafure iEmiiianus met with now in. 
Carthage. According to Salluft, he preferved from the flames 
feveral valuable libraries, which he presented to the fons of Mici- 
jfa, The works of all the moft noted Phoenician and Punic au- 
thors 
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filver. The iniquity ot die Roman conduct at the commence- 
ment, as well as through the whole courfe, of this war, is 
acknowledged by Velleius, and other hiftorians, who can- 
not be Sufpecled of the leaft partiality in favour of the Car- 
thaginians, In fine, Rome, though, in a manner, mif- 
trefsof the world, could not imagine herfelf in aftateof 
fecurity, as long as even the name of Carthage remained ; 
fo true is it, that a rivetted antipathy, fomented by long 
and bloody wars, continues even after, all caufe for fear [s 

removed, 

thors were undoubtedly included in thefe collections, fome of the 
principal of which, befides thofe already mentioned, were the 
following : 

1. Dius, acelerated Phoenician hiftorian, a fragment of whofe 
work, relating to the friendly intercourfe betwixt Solomon and 
Hiram king of Tyre, has been prelerved to us by Jofephus, in 
the eighth book of his antiquities, and the firft of his treitife a- 
gainft Apion. 

x. Eumachus, a Carthaginian writer, cited by Phlegon, who, 
amongft other things, related, that, vyhilft the Carthaginian* 
were drawing a line round Africa Propria, they difcovered two 
human Ikeietons, depofited in two coffins, of an enormous fifce. 
One of thefe, according to Phlegon, was twenty-three cubits long, 
and the other twenty-four. The age in which this author lived, 
has not been hitherto difcovered. 

3. Hieronymus iEgyptius, who, according to Freculphus Le- 
xovienfis, a chonologicai hiftorian, that lived near nine hundred 
years ago, wrote a hiftory of Phoenicia. For a further account of 
him, we mull refer to onr readers to Voflius. 

4. Heftiaeus Milefius, a compiler of Phoenician hiftory, taken 
notice of by Jofephus, in the tenth book of his Jewifti antiqui* 
ties. 

5. Hypficrates, a native, as mould feem, of Phoenicia, who 
oompofed a hiftory of that country in the Phoenician language. A 
Greek tranflation of this author, done by one Chaetus, if not th& 
original itfelf, was extant in the time of Tatian. He is likewife 
taken notice of by Eufebius, in the tenth book of his Prasparatio 
evangehca. 

6. Iolaus, a compiler of Phoenician hiftory, whofe works are 
^1 loft, except a few fragments, which feem entirely fabulous. 
From what Bochart, Gefner, and Voflius, have related of him> 
the lofs of his performance is not greatly to be regretted. 

7. Mochus or Mofchus, a Phoenician, who wrote the hiftory of 
kis own country in his mother-tongue. Chaetus above-mentioned 
tranflated this piece into Greek. Jofephus, Tatian, and Athen~ 
fus, fupply us with the fhort account we have of him. 

8. Mofchus 
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removed, and does not ceafe, till the object that occafions 
it is no more. The Romans ordered it never to be inhabited 
again, denouncing dreadful imprecations againft thofe, 
who, contrary to this prohibition, fhould attempt to re- 
build any part of it, efpecially Byrfa and Megara. How- 
ever, all perfons whodefired it, were admitted to fee Car' 
thage, nothing affording TEmilianus a higher fatisfa&ion, 
than to have people view the ruins of a city, which had 
contended with Rome for fuperiority fuch a feries of years. 
The Carthaginian prifoners, fent to Rome, were diftri- 
buted in the various provinces of Italy, as already related. 
In confirmation of what we have advanced above concern- 
ing the duration of Carthage, we muft here beg leave to 
obferve, that Syncellus aflerts this city to have ftood feven 

hundred 

8. Mofchus Sidonius, a native of Sidon, who, according to 
Strabo, feems to have been the founder of the atomical philofo, 

9. Procles, a Carthaginian hiftorian, fome of vvhofe fragments 
have been prefcrved to us by Paulanias. 

1 o. Sanchoniatho, a Phoenician hiftorian, who, according to the 
moil received opinion, lived a little before the fiege of Troy. He 
extracted his hiftory, which was written in the Phoenician lan- 
guage, partly from the records of cities, and partly from the fa- 
cred writings depofited in temples. Philo of Byblus, who accor- 
ding to Suidas, lived in the reign of Hadrian, tranflated this hif- 
tory into Greek, fome extracts of which we find in the firft book 
of Eufebius's Pneparatio evangelica. Suidas informs us, that he 
wrote one treatife of the religious inftitinions of the Phoenicians; 
another of Hermes's phyfiology; and a third of the Egyptian 
theology. Porphyry makes him to have been of Berytus; but 
he was of Tyre, if we will give credit to Athenaeus. 

11. Theodotus, a writer of Phoenician hiftory, whofe perfor- 
mance Chaetus tranflated into Greek. Our readers wi 1 find every 
thing relating to him, that antiquity has fupplied us with, in Bo- 
char: and Voftius (25). 

(25) Strab. 1. xvi. & alib. J'ofeph antiq. & cont. Apion. pall- 
£ufeb\ in praep. cvang. pafT. HeAixus Milefius apud Jofeph. m 
antiq. Judaic. 1. iii. Phlegon Trallian. de reb. mirabil. c. 18.A- 
then. deipnofoph. 1. iii. iv. & alib. Tatian. in orat. adverf. gent- 
VoiT. de art. hiftor. c 7. &de hill. Grxc. 1. iii. Gefn. inbiblioth. 
& Bochart. in Chan. Suid. paff. Porphyr. adverf. chriftian. 1. 
Vide etiam Voff. de hift. Grsec. Bochart. in Chan. Cafaub.. ani- 
madverf. in Athen. Reince. hift. Jul. Hendr. dc repub Carthagm- 
pail, aliofq; fcript. quamplurim. 
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hundred and forty-eight years, which almoft entirely corref- 
ponds with fir Kaac Newton, Salmafius, Petavius, &c. and 
therefore may be confidered as an additional argument in 
favour of what thofe great men have offered on that head w . 

About twenty-four years after this ftately metropolis had Carthageaf- 
been laid in allies by iEmilianus, purfuant to the orders ofj^'j^ 8 "; 
the fenate, C.Gracchus, tribune of the people, in order to £ 0 ^ns ' 
ingratiate himfelf with them, undertook to rebuild it, and, themfelm. 
to that end, conducted thither a colony of fix thoufand Ro- 
man citizens. The workmen, according to Plutarch, were 
terrified by many unlucky omens, at the time they were 
tracing the limits, and laying the foundation of the new city j 
which the fenate being informed of, would have fufpended 
the attempt: but the tribune, little affected withfuch prefages, 
continued carrying on the wcrk, and fmimed it in a few 
days. From hence it feems probable, that only a flight kind 
of huts were erected, efpecially fince we are told by Velleius, 
that Marius, after his flight into Africa, lived in a poor, 
mean condition amidft the ruins of Carthage, confoling him- 
felf by the fight of fo aftonifhing a fpe&acle, and himfelf at 
the fame time ferving, in fome meafure, as a confolation to 
that ill-fated city. But whether Gracchus executed his de- 
fign, as Plutarch intimates, or the work was entirely dif- 
continued, in compliance with the fenate's orders, as Appian 
fuggefts, it is certain this was the flrft Roman colony, that 
ever was fent out of Italy x . 

Appian relates, that Julius Csefar, having landed hisforces And after 
in Africa, to put an end to the war with Pompey's a ^ ne " 5"°"'^""'' 
rents there, faw, in a dream, an army compofed of aprodi- is at \, { - : * 
gious number of foldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, r>zed in- u ?. 
called him; and that, ft ruck with the vifion, he wrote down Sart ° :r 
in his pocket-book the defign he formed, on this occafion, 
of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth ; but that being mur- 
dered foon after in the curia at Rome by the confpirators, 
he was not able to execute it. However, fays the fame au - 
thor, Auguftus Caefar, his adopted fon, finding this memoir 

amongft 

w Plin. nat. hift. 1. xxxiii. c. 1 1. Vel. Patcrc. 1. i. Diod. Sic. 
1. xxvi. in excerpt. Valef. Polyb. in excerpt, legat. cxviii. 
Appian, ubifup. Luc, Ampel. in lib. memorial, c. 46. Georg. 
Syncell. in chronograph, p. 293. Vide D. Auguft. de civ. Dei, 
»i. 41. & Univerf. hift. vol. xvi. fub fin. Aug. deciv. Dei, 

21. Themift. in orat. x. de pac. ad V T alcnt aliofq; murt. 
x Appian. ubi {up. Plat, in Gracch. Vel. Patcrc. 1. ii. c. 19 
Liv, in epit. Ix. 
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amongft his papers, built a city at fome fmall diftance froir 
the fpot on which antient Carthage ftood, which he called bj 
the fame name, in order ,to avoid the ill effecls of thofe im- 
precations, which had been vented at the time of its deftruc- 
tion. Thither he fent a colony of three thoufand men 
who were foon joined by confiderable numbers from the 
neighbouring towns. But this notion, however it may have 
been received by Appian, is not coniiftent with what we find 
advanced by Strabo, who intimates, that both Carthage and 
Corinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Julius Caefar. It 
is certain this laft author, who flourifhed in the reign of Ti- 
berius, affirms Carthage in his time to have been equal, if 
not fuperior, to the largeft city in Africa ; which can fcarce 
be admitted, if we fuppofe it to have been built by Au- 
guftus, after the conclufion of all his wars ; and, till that 
time, it is not natural to fuppofe him to have built it. Be 
that as it will, Plutarch follows Strabo, and therefore, in 
pppofition to Appian, gives a. fan&ion to his authority. 
Pliny mentions it as a very confiderable colony in his days, 
though the town then was not of fo large an extent, as that 
deftroyed by y£milianus. Solinus gives us to underftand, 
that the town built by Gracchus was called Junonia, and, 
for fome time, of little note, agreeable to what we have 
Jiinted above. However, he informs us, that, in the confih 
late of IV[. Antoninus and P. Dolabella, it made fuch 3 
figure, that it was efteemed the fecond city in the Roman dor 
minions ; which, in our opinion, adds fome weight to the 
laft obfervation of Strabo. It was looked upon as the capi- 
tal of Africa for feveral centuries after the commencement of 
the chriftian asra. Maxentius laid it in afhes about thefixth 
or feventh year of Conftantjne's reign. Genferic, king of 
the Vandals, took it A. C. 439. but, about a century after- 
wards, it was re-annexed to the Roman empire by that re-r 
nowned commander Belifarius. At laft the Saracens, under 
Mohammed's fucceflbrs, towards the clofe of the feventh 
century, fo completely deftroyed it, that no other traces or 
footfteps of it are now to be difcovered, than thofe we have 
already taken notice of in the firft fe&ion of the Carthaginian 
hiftory r. 

T Appian. in Libyc. fub fin. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 833. Plut. in 
Caef. "Dib Caff. 1. xliii. & I. lii. Plin. I. v. c. 4. Solin. c. 27, 
£utrop. 1. iv. c. 21. Orof. 1. v. c. 12. Univerf. hift. vol. xvi. 
p. 570. Mermol. 3. ii. c. 9, 10. D. Bern. Aldret. in var. anti- 
* r uedad. deEfpan. A trie, yotras pro vine. I, iv. c, 25. p. 6 19, 6zo. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. I. 

The hiftory of the Numidians, to the conqueft 
of their country by the Romans. 

SECT. I. 
Defcription of Numidia. 

TH E limits of the region, called Numidia* have been The limits 
differently defined by the antient geographers. Pliny of Numi<ii * a 
gives that name to the tradt lying between the rivers Tufca 
and Ampfaga; which includes the Numidia Nova of Ptolemy, 
together with the diftricl: of the Cirtefu. Mela affirms it to 
have extended from the river Molochath or Mulucha, to the 
borders of Africa Propria, which he feems to have fixed at a 
fmall diftance from the city of Cirta. But its boundaries 
are certainly the beft afcertained by Strabo, who, in confor- 
mity with what has been advanced by Polybius, Livy, and 
Did, makes it to have comprehended the kingdoms of the 
Maffyli and Mafcefyli, the laft of which was bounded on the 
weft by the Mulucha, as the firft was on the eaft by the 
Tufca. Dionyfius Afer, Silius Italicus, and Appian, as 
well asthe former hiftorians, add no fmall weight to Strabo ; 
{or which reafon, our readers will permit us to give a geogra- 
phical defcription of Numidia upon the plan he has laid 
down a . 

Numidia then was limited on the north by the Mediter- Num . i<iia 
ranean; on the fouth by Gaetulia, or part of Libya Interior iboundf"-^ 
on the weft by the Mulucha, which feparated it from Mauri- figned to it 
tania; and on the eaft by the Tufca, a boundary it had in a . tdiffwent 
common with Africa Propria. If we fuppofe Malva, Mai- 11 ™"' 
vana, Mulucha, Molochath, and the prefent Mullooiah of 
&e Algerines to be the fame river, and the modern Zaine to 
correfpond with the antient Tufca, as the learned and inge- 
nious 

a PUn. 1. v. c. 3. Ptol. 1. iv. c. 2. Pompon. Mel. I. i. c. 6. 
5trab. 1. xvii. p. -70. Pelyb. 1. iii. c. 33. Liv. 1. xxiv. c. 48. 
* 1- xxviii. c. 17. Dio CafT. 1. xli. p. 172. Dionyf. Perieg. 
J e [- 187. Sil. Ital. 1. xvi. ver. 170, & 183. Appian. in civil. 

'•w. p. 995 j &alib. 
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nious Dr. Shaw feems to have rendered probable, this tra& 
was above five hundred miles in length, Twunt, the weftern 
Algerine frontier, about fifty miles to the eaft of the former 
river, being in o° 1 6 W. long, from London, and Tabarka 
the antient Tabraca, upon the latter, in 9 0 16' to the eaft of 
that city. The breadth cannot be fo eafily afcertained ; but 
fuppofing it to have been nearly the fame with that of the 
prefent kingdom of Algiers, as there is good reafon to appre- 
hend it was, in the narroweft part it muft have been about 
forty miles, that being the diftance near Tlemfan from the 
defert or Saraha to the fea-coaft, and above a hundred in the 
broadeft, Jijel being in N. lat. 36 0 5 and Lowtaiah, fitu- 
ated amongft the mountains of Atlas, in 34 0 50'. In the 
Carthaginian times, Numidia contained two confiderable 
nations, the moft powerful of which, according to Strabo, 
was called the MafTyli, and the other the Mafcefyli or Maffce- 
fyli. The country inhabited by the Maffcefyli is, by fome 
authors, efteemed a part of Mauritania ; but Polybius* Livy, 
and Strabo, whofe authority will bear down that of all other 
writers in the point before us, are of another opinion. How- 
ever, that it was confidered as appertaining to Mauritania in 
after-ages by the Romans, we learn from Dio, who not 
only intimates this, but likewife afferts, that it had the name 
of Mauritania Csfarienfis given it by the emperor Claudius b . 
The extent Numidi a, including Numidia Propria, or the country 
•f Numidia. of the MafTyli, and Mauritania Caefarienfis, or that of the 
Mafaefyli, extended from 34 0 50' to 37 0 N. lat. and from 
i° 15 W. to 9 0 1 6' E. of London. Ptolemy is as inaccu- 
rate and erroneous in his geography of this country, as we 
have before (hewn him to be in that of Africa Propria ; for 
he places The Great Promontory in 35% and the Ampfaga 
in 31 0 45 N. lat. and fo in proportion of the interjacent 
places, whereby that part of the coaft is laid down nearly in 
ad E. S. E. direction; whereas, according to the lateft 
obfervations, to the Promontorium Apollinis it is N. E. 
and from thence to the Ampfaga, inclining to the N. In 
fhort, according to the fame obfervations, Ptolemy differs fo 
widely from the truth in the whole, that thofe places, which 
he has fixed in a fouthern inclination, mould have had a nor- 
thern one ; and The Great Promontory, which he has 

. placed 

b Plin. Met. Strab. Pcol. kz. ubi fup. Dio Caff. 1. xl. p. 671. 
If. Voif in Mel. ubi fuf>. Dr. Shaw's geographical obfervation? 

cf AV/ier?, c 1 . 
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placed 3 0 15' to the northward of the Ampfaga, is really 
1° 37' of it. Several places likewife of this country he 
has put five degrees farther fouth, than, in fa&, they are 
found to be. The region formerly pofTefTed by the MafTyli, 
from the moft accurate obfervations of the moderns, in con- 
junction with the hints given us by the antients, feems to 
have extended itfelf from 34 0 50' to 37 0 N. lat. and from 
6° 30' to 9 0 6o' E. long, from London. From hence the 
fituation and extent of the Mafefylian kingdom may like- 
wife be eafily determined c . 

The country of the MafTyli, Numidia Propria, or, asThecountry 
fome authors call it, Terra Metagonitis, was feparated from of thc Maf * 
the proper territory of Carthage by its eaftern boundary the y u 
river Tufca, and from the kingdom of the Mafaefyli, or 
Mauritania Cxfarienfis, if we will believe Pliny, by the 
Ampfaga. It feems to correfpond with that part of the pro- 
vince of Conftantina lying between the Zaine and the Wed 
el Kibeer, which is above an hundred and thirty miles long, 
and more than an hundred broad'. The fea-coaft of this pro- 
vince is, for the moft part, mountainous and rocky, anfwer- 
ing appofitely enough to the appellation given it by Abulfeda, 
viz. El Adwah, the high or lofty. It is far from being 
equal in extent to the territories that formed the kingdom of 
the Mafaefyli, though this nation is reprefented as lefs potent 
than the MafTyli by Strabo. We fhall only mention fuch of 
the principal places feated in it, as have been taken the 
greateft notice of by the antients, the bounds we have pre- 
fcribed ourfelves obliging us, at prefent, to pafs over all the 
reft d . 

The capital city of this province, or rather kingdom, c5rta ' 
Was Cirta, a place of very confiderable note amongft the an- 
tients. It flood about forty-eight miles from thefea, and at 
a fmall diftance from the Ampfaga. According to Strabo, it 
was a fortrefs of great ftrength, and abundantly fupplied with 
all necefTaries, as well as much improved, through the great 
care of Micipfa, who invited a good number of Greeks to 
come and refide in it. Mela and Pliny intimate, that it was 
likewife known by the name of Sittianorum Colonia in their 
ume, and in its moft flourifhing flate, when under the do^ 
minion of Syphax. The latter name it received from the 

colony 

e Pt»l. & Shaw, ubi fup. d Strab. 1. ii. Plin. Mel. Ptol. 
fup. Abulfed. in geogr. ex traduft. V, C. I. Gagnier. 
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colony fettled there by P. Sittius, who, having been of fin. 
gular fervice to Caefar in the African war, received a great 
extent of territory in thofe parts, which formerly belonged 
to Manafles, one of Juba's confederates, from that prince, 
as we learn from Appian and Dio ; for which reafon we find 
it called Cirta Julia by Ptolemy, who names the territory ad- 
jacent to it, the diftrift of the Cirtefii, which he feparates 
from Numidia, making it to include the cities of Vaga, Mi- 
raeum, Lares, iEtara, and Azama. That Cirta was one of 
the largeft, as Well as ftrongeft, cities of Numidia, is evi- 
dent both from the extent of its ruins, which are Hill to be 
feen, and the commodioufhefs of its fituation ; for the 
greateft part of it was built upon a kind of peninfular pro- 
montory, inacceflible on all fides, except towards the fouth- 
weft. This promontory was above a mile in circumference, 
inclining a little to the Southward, but terminating in a pre- 
cipice of a northern direction, and above an hundred fathom 
in perpendicular. Here a beautiful landfkip arofe from a moft 
agreeable variety of vales, mountains, and rivers, which ex- 
tended themfelves to a great diftance. To the eaftward the 
profpect was bounded by an adjacent range of rocks, much 
higher than the city ; but, towards the fouth-eaft, the coun- 
try was more open, entertaining the citizens of Cirta with a 
diftant view of the high mountain, called at prefent 2iganeah, 
as well as thofe large and fertile eminences, whofe modern 
name is Seedy Rougeife. The peninfular promontory above- 
mentioned, in the direction we are nowoipon, was Separated 
from the neighbouring plains by a deep, narrow valley, per- 
pendicular on both fides, where a rivulet, that feems to have 
been a branch of the Ampfaga, the modern Rummel of the 
Algerines, conveyed its ftream, and over which there was 
formerly a bridge of moft excellent workmanfhip. The 
ifthmus, near which ftood the principal gate of the city, is 
about half a ftadium broad, being entirely covered at prefent 
with a feries of broken walls, cifterns, and other ruins, con- 
tinued down to the river, and carried on from thence over a 
fmall plain parallel to the valley above defcribed. The moft 
eminent fragments of antiquity ftill remaining are, i. A 
particular fct of cifterns near the centre of the city, being 
about twenty in number, and forming an area of fifty yards 
fquare. 2. The aqueduct, whofe remains, though in a 
much more ruinous condition than the cifterns, fufficiently 
demonftrate the wealth, public fpirit, and magnificence cf 
the Numidinn princes, who held their refidence here. 3. P art 

of 
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of a large and noble edifice, four of whofe bafes, feven 
foot in diameter, (till in their places, feem to have formed 
part of the portico. This ftands upon the brink of a pre- 
cipice to the northward, and is the place where the Tur- 
kilh garrifon of Conftantina is always pofted. That name 
was given Cirta in the reign of Conftantine the Great, 
who repaired and adorned it, according to Aurelius Victor. 
Cirta was the metropolis of Mafinifla's dominions, that 
prince himfelf, his father Gala, and feveral other kings 
of the fame family, refiding there, as we learn from Po~ 
lybius, Livy> and others. Strabo informs us, that Micipfa 
took care to render it fo large, populous, and flourifhing, 
that, in his time, it could fend into the field an army of 
twenty thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe. From 
its name it appears to be a city of a very high antiquity, 
and founded by the Phoenicians, even before Dido's ar- 
rival in Africa ; for Cirta or Certa feems to have fignified 
city in the Phoenician language when Hercules built Carteia, 
about the time that he firft came into thofe parts, as we learn 
from Hefychius, who tells us, that one of his names was 
Melicerta, i. e. king of Certa, Cirta, or the city. We 
have likewife already obferved, that the Canaanites or 
Phoenicians) when expelled their native country by 
Jofhua, fled intoNumidia ; and that feveral proper names 
of places here were Phoenician ; nay, we have, from fome 
good authors, rendered it probable, that the Phoenici- 
ans fettled in Numidia and Mauritania long before the 
Ifraelites difpofleflcd them of the land of Canaan. It may 
not be improper to add, that the anticnt Cirta was much 
larger than the modern Conftantina, which is about 
6° 36' eaft of London, and in north latitude 36 0 20' e . 

Vaga, a large city, according to Ptolemy, a few miles Vag», 
eaft of Cirta. Plutarch calls it Baga, and Salluft Vacca ; 
which is the name likewife given it by Silius, Pliny, and 
St. Auftin. The Romans placed a ftrong garrifon here 
under the command of Turpilius, as we learn from Sal- 
luft and Plutarch f . Lares, 

c Strab. 1. xvii. p. 572. Mel. ubi fup. Plin. 1. v. c. 3. Dio. 
Caff, 1. xliii. fub. irut. Appian. in civil 1. iv. p. 996. Liv. J. xxx. 
c - 12, & alib. Salluft. in Jugurth. Sil. Ital. 1. ifi. ver. 259, & alib. 
Ptol, geogr. 1. iv. c. 3. Shaw ubi fup. c. 8. Vide etiam. Plut. in 
Maria, p. 4.09 Hefych, apud Bochart. in Chan. 1. ii. c. 2. & 
JJnivprf % hift. vol. xvi. p, 575. f Salluft. Plut. & P;cL ubi 
% Vide etiam D. Auguft, cent. Donatift. 1. ul c. 6, 
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Lares Lares, a town fouth-eaft of Cirta, taken notice of 

by Ptolemy, which fome think different from that in the 
itinerary called Laribus Colonia, or, according toSchottus, 
Laribum Colonia. This place is mentioned by Salluft, 
and other antient authors g . 

Azama, a town which Ptolemy makes to be fifteen 
Azzama days journey diftant from Carthage, lying fouth-eaft of 
Cirta. Some authors imagine this to be the fame with 
Zama, a large and magnificent city, and famous for the 
fignal defeat Hannibal reeeived near it. But this is 
rendered improbable by Livy and Polybius, who fix Zama 
on a fpot at leaft two thirds nearer Carthage. Mirceurn 
and T^tara, the other two places in the diftricl: of the 
Cirtcfii, taken notice of by Ptolemy, are fo obfeure, that 
it is fufficient juft to have mentioned them h . 

About eighteen miles from the Ampfaga, at the 
weftern bottom of the Sinus Numidicus, or, as it is now 
called, the gulf of Stora, flood the Cullu, or Collops 
Magnus, of Pliny and Ptolemy. There is nothing re- 
maining at prefent of this antient city, but a few miferable 
houfes, and a fmall fort. The modern name is Cull, 
which, as well as the antient, might be derived from a 
fmall port before it, CuMa in Arabic and Phoenician figni- 
fying a port. At the eaftern extremity of the fame gulf 
was -the Ruilcada of Ptolemy, the Sgigata or Stora of the 
moderns. A few cifterns, converted at prefent into 
magazines for corn, are the only tokens of antiquity dif- 
cernible in it. The antient geographers have fixed it 
fifty or fixty Roman miles from Cullu ; whereas in reality 
it was not above thirty. The adjacent rivulet feems to be 
the Tapfasof Vibius Scquefter 

Not many miles to the north-eaft flood the Tacatuaof 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and the itinerary, the Tuckufh of the 
Algerines, at prefent a pleafant village, with a fruitful 
country round about it. At fome diftance from it, in an 
eaftern direction, was the Sulluco or Collops Parvus of 
Ptolemy, the modern fmall port of Tagodeite k . 
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At the weftern extremity of the gulf of Hippo, upon ^ ; pp° Rei 
the river Armua, was the city of Hippo Regius, a place we gIUS * 
have had occafion to mention frequently in the Roman 
and Carthaginian hiftory. Upon the fpot of ground for- 
merly occupied by that city, a great heap of ruins is ftill 
to be feen. According to Leo Africanus, the city of 
Bona, or, as the Moors call it, Blaid el Aneb, Town of 
Jujebs, from the plenty of them gathered in the neigh- 
bourhood, about a mile farther to the north, was built 
out of thefe ruins. This feems to be confirmed by the 
name Bona, which is undoubtedly a corruption of Hippo 
or Hippona. It is probable, that Bona has the fame fitu- 
ation that Ptolemy's Aphrodifium had, fince he places 
it fifteen miles to the north of Hippo. The ruins of Hippo 
take up a fpace about half a league in circumference, con- 
firming, as ufual, of large broken Walls and ciMcrns. This 
city was called Hippo Regius, becaufe it was, for fome 
time, the feat ot the Numidian kings, as Silius Italicus 
informs us. And indeed its commodious fituation both 
for hunting and commerce, the falubrity of the air its 
inhabitants breathed, the delightful profpeel they enjoyed, 
which took in the fea, a fpacious hai bour, a variety of 
mountains covered with trees, and plains diverfified with 
rivers, fountains', and fertile fpots of ground, in a moft 
beautiful manner, all at once, demonftrate this city to 
be as worthy of fuch an honour, as any other in the 
Numidian dominions. We have before (hewn the word 
Hippo to be of Phoenician extraction, which is a proof, 
that theantient inhabitants were of the fame origin. W r e 
(hall referve the defcription of Bona for the hiftory of 
Algiers, to which it will more properly belong *. 

Thabraca or Tabraca was a maritime city of Nu- Tabraca - 
mtdia Propria, feated on the weftern bank of the Tufca. 
Mela, Juvenal, Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. Auftin, all 
make mention of it. Pliny infinuates, that it was a Ro- 
man colony in the latter ages. The ruin, of it are ft': 11 
remaining, and out of them has fprung the modern Ta- 
barca, where there are feveral broken walls and cifterni, 
With a fmall fort and garnfon of Tunifeens. Bochart 
%s, that Thabraci was a Phoenician word, and equi- 
M m 2 valent 

1 Strab. 1. xvii. p. 572. law 1. xxix. c. 3. Plin. & Mel. ubi 
% Sil. Ital. 1. iii. ver' 2^9. Procop. de bell. Vandal. 1. ii. c, 
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valent to the Latin Frondofa, which, he mews, might 
be properly enough applied to this place, from that verfe 
of Juvenal : 

Quales umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca faltus 
Sat. x. ver. 194 m . 

Naragara or Nadagara, averyantlent town, fitua- 
Karagara. te( ] ac a confiJerable diftance fouth- weft of Tabraca, on 
the confines of Africa Prop'ia. Here, towards the con- 
clufion of the fecond Punic war, Scipio is faid to have 
encamped for the' benefit of the water, Hannibal at the 
fame time taking poft upon an eminence four miles diftant 
from him. Polybius feems to have called this place 
Margaron. It is fuppofed, that feme fragments of an 
aquedu£, and other traces of this antient city, arc ftiil 
to be feen n . 

Somewhere in this tract we are to look for Sicca, 

Si(<rs ' Sicca Venerea, or, as fome will have it, Venerea. But, 
as we have taken notice of this place elfewhtrc, as well 
as the lewd cuftom prevailing in it, and as its fituation 
cannot, with any precifion, be ascertained, we (hall drop 
all further particulars relating to it °. 

TUm!J». Thirmida, a town of this province, where Hiempfal, 
according to Salluft, loft his life; but whether it {food on 
the borders of the Maflyli, or remote from them, for 
want of Sufficient light from biftory, we mall not take up- 
on us to determine p . 

Suthul, a city where that prince's treafurc was 

s ' Jll,al * depofued, as we are informed by the fame hiftorian. It 
mould feem probable from fome hints he gives, that it 
could not be very remote from Thirmida 1 

Madaura M ad aura, a city, as may be inferred from St. Auf- 
tin, in the neighbourhood of Sicca Venerea, Tagafte, and 
Hippo Regius. It was famous for the birth of Apuleius 
the Platonic philofopher ; which is all we can fay of 
it r . * As 

m Plin. 1. v. c. 3. Pomp. Mel. 1. i. c. 7. Ptol. ubi ftp. j. Leo 
African, p. 287. Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 24. Shaw, ubi ftp. 
n Polyb. 1. xv. Liv. 1. xxx . c. 29 Shaw ubi ftp. 0 Univerf. 

hiih vol. xvi. p. 642. Vide & Salluft, Plin. & Ptol. ubi ftp. p Sal- 
lull, in Jugurth. c. 12. 1 Idem ibid. c. 37. 
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As for Sava, Gemellae, Calama, Lambefa, Thevefte, Sav2 *« *K 
Tadutti, Sigus, Tipafa, Simifthu, Lamafba, and an in- 
finite number of other obfcure places, mentioned chiefly, 
if not folely, by Ptolemy, the Itinerary, Peutinger's table, 
the Notitia, iE/bicus, Orofius, and others, who lived 
below that period of time, to which we muft here confine 
ourfelves, as they cannot improve our idea of any fingle 
fa& or circumftance relative to the hiftory we are now 
upon, our readers will not only excufe a defcription, but 
even a bare enumeration of them. It will be fu&cient, in 
order to compleat our geographical defcription of this pro- 
vince, to give a fuccinft account of the moft remarkable 
mountains, promontories, rivers, fountains, iftanus, and 
fome of the principal curiofnies of it, to which we {hall 
beg leave to premife a word or two concerning the medi- 
terranean part of it s . 

We have already obferved, that the fea-coaft of this The feacoad 
province was, for the moft part, mountainous and rocky. °. fth; ' pt0 " 

* « n 1 1 t » • 1 • vince moun- 

To which we fhall add, that the inner or mediterranean tainou*. 
part was diverfified with a beautiful interchange of hills 
and plains, which grew lefs capable of culture, in pro- 
portion as it approached the Sahara. In many places, for 
feveral leagues together, nothing was to be feen but a 
folitary defert, void both of all animals, and every thing 
proper for their fupport ; in others fruitful diftricls, a- 
bounding with gardens producing great plenty of the moft 
delicious pomgranates, apples, &c. afforded a moft delight- 
ful profpecl to travellers. But the natural hiftory, both 
of Numidia Propria, and Mauritania Caefarienfis, our 
readers may expecl in a proper place l . 

The flrft ridge of mountains we fhall take notice of, *Jj£ 
is that upon the borders of Gaetulia, which terminated ta ' nS ° lU 
the country between the parallels of Sinn* and Cirta, called 
by the antients Buzara. 2. That called Thambes, ex- 
tending itfelf as far as Tabraca. 3. The Mampfarus of 
Ptolemy, upon the frontiers of Gaetulia, which feparated 
that country, or the Sahara, from the Mauritania Sitifenfis. 
4. The Mons Audus of Ptolemy, or the Mons Aurafius 
of the middle age, known at prefent amongft the Turks 
by the name Jibbcl Aurefs or Evrefs. All of which will 
hereafter be minutely defcribed u . 

M m 3 The 
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The fir ft promontory that falls under our obfervation 
is the Tritum of Strabo, and the Metagonium of Mela, 
about fix leagues to the eaftward of the Ampfaga, called at 
prefent the Sebba Rous, or Seven Capes, by the Al^eri- 
nes. 2. The Hippi Promontorium of Ptolemy, the Ma- 
bra of the fea- charts, about twenty leagues eaft of the 
former. It goes now among the Algerines by the name 
Ras el Hamrah, i. e. The Red Cape, and has the ruins 
of two fmall buildings upon it. 3. Scarce a league diftant 
from the Hippi Promontorium, to the northward, is the 
Stoborrum Promontorium of Ptolemy. This was in the 
gulf of Hippo, and about a league from the city of that 
name w . 

The rivers. Of the rivers which water Numidia Propria, the moft 
remrrkable are the following : 1. The Ampfaga, which 
feparated this region from that of the Mafsefyli or Mauri- 
tania Crefarienfis. That river fell into the fea about fix 
leagues to the weft of Cullu, and is at prefent named the 
Wed el Kibeer, or Great River ; which very well tallies 
with the fignification of the word Ampfaga, Aphfah im- 
porting in Arabic broad, large, ample, &c. At prefent 
it appears to be made up of the following branches: The 
Wed el Dfahab, River of Gold, whofe fource is at Kaf- 
baite, a heap of ruins fixty miles to the fouth-weft; the ri- 
vulet of Jimmeelah, in' the fame direction nearly with the 
W T ed el Dfahab, but at a little more than forty miles dif* 
tance; the Wed el Hammam, twenty miles to the weft of 
Conftantina; the Wed el Sigan, fifteen miles to the fouth- 
weft from Phyfgeah ; and the fprings of Hydrah, about half 
fchatdiftance to the fouth-eaft. The modern geographers have 
generally conducted the chanel of their Ampfaga towards 
thsgulf of Cull ; whereas the Wed el Kibeer, which tru- 
ly '< j .nfwers to the Ampfaga of the antients, has no fuch di- 
rection, but falls into the fea fix leagues to theweftward. 
Cellarius feems to fix its fource in that ridge of mountains, 
by Ptolemy called Buzara, upon the borders of the Sahara; 
which runs counter to the lateft and moft accurate obferva- 
tions. 2. The Armua of Pliny, the modern Sei-boufe, 
which emptied itfclf into the weftern extremity of the gulf 
of Hippo. Thi* frequently lodges great quantities of roots 
and trunks of trees on the neighbouring fhore, and, by 

reafofl 
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reafonof the low fituation of the adjacent country, occa- 
fions frequent inundations. 3. The Rubricatus of Ptolemy, 
or Ma-fragg of the Algerines, has its fountains on fome 
hills, that lie at a little diftance to the fouthof Hippo, its 
mouth being about four leagues eafterly from that of the 
Armua. Bochart think?, that the word Rubricatus is a 
Latin one, equivalent to the Punic or Phoenician Sifara, 
i. e. Red or Purple ; and that both the river and the lake fo 
called deduced their name from that dye, the preparation 
of which the Africans and Carthaginians were fo famous 
for; which notion feems to be confirmed by Pliny and Di- 
ofcorides, but particularly by Herodotus, who informs us, 
that the Zygantes, the antient inhabitants of this country, 
befmeared themfelves with a liquid fubftance of that colour. 
We are told, that the mourh of this river is at prefent gene- 
rally flopped up with a high bank of fand, raifed by the 
north and north-eaft winds ; fo that it is feldom open, but 
after long and heavy rains. 4. The Tufca, called now 
the Zaine, the boundary of this province on the fide of 
Africa Propria. It is faid, that, in the language of the 
neighbouring Kabyles, or remains of the old Africans, the 
word Zaine denotes an oak-tree, and confequently ap- 
proaches pretty near in fignifkation to Thabraca, the Phoe- 
nician name of the frontier town upon this river above-men- 
tioned. The Zaine has its fource in the adjacent moun- 
tains; which is contrary to what Leo has advanced x . 

All the mod noted fountains of this tract are reducible rountaii 
to two heads : 1. Thofe to which the principal rivers owe 
their origin, that have been juft touched upon. And, 2. 
That in the neighbourhood of Zama, whofe waters, if 
drunk copioufly, rendered the voice loud and fonorous, ac- 
cording to Pliny and Vitruvius. This extraordinary quali- 
ty, if Bochart may be credited, gave name both to the 
fountain and the town ; for Zamar, cecinit, fonorus 
fuit, and in Pihel Zimmer, canere fecit, fonorum ef- 
fe fecit, &c. plainly allude to it. The elifion of the R was 
very common in the oriental words adopted into other lan- 
guages; as in Vacca from Hpl^acar, Mara fr° m HDlp 
far, Mappa from <■)£)£ Mapar, &c. The Town of Zamar 
M m 4 was 

x Herodot. L iv. Pl ; n. 1. v. c. 3. & 1. xxxv. e. 6. Diofcorid. 
1- v. Ptol. ubi fup. Strabo, Mel. Solin. ubi fup. Bochart. Chan. 

» c. 24, & ahb. J. Leo African, p. 287, Geogr. Nubienf. & 
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was Htuated near the fource of the Ampfaga ; and if we 
fuppofe it to have occupied the fame fpot of ground that 
Marmol's Zamor or Zamora does, Bochart's etymon will 
appear extremely probable. Zama was the city in which 
king Juba refided, and was levelled with the ground by the 
Romans, according to Stabo 

The only i Hands, as far as we can recollecT:, that were 
ever fuppofed to have been adjacent to this region, were, 
I. The Infulae Naxicae or Pithccufae of Scylax, oppofite 
to Collops Magnus, which we apprehend rather to have 
belonged to Europe than Africa, 2. The ifland of Ta- 
braca near the mouth of the Zaine, or Tufca, now in the 
pofTcflion of the Genoefe, who pay an annual rent for it to 
the regency of Algiers*. 
Curiofities The principal curiofities of Numidia Propria are, i, 
ct this pro- Xhe large marfhy plain between Blaid el Aneb and Hippo, 
14 ee " with the river Booemah, which hath a bridge of Roman 
workmanfhip upon it. 2. The Roman inscriptions found 
difperfed all over this province. 3. The rich lead mines in 
the mountains of Beni Boo-Taleb. 4. The lukewarm 
fprings, bubbling within a learge fquare bafon of Roman 
workmanmip, which feem to be the Aquae Calidae or 
Aquas Tibilitanae of the antients, lying about ten leagues 
to the fouth-weft of Hippo Regius, and fixteen to the eaft 
of Cirta or Conftantina, To which we might add feveral 
others, did we not referve them for the natural hiftory of 
the kingdom of Algiers 3 . 
The limits The limits and extent of the Regio Mafaefylorum of 
theReg"o t0fStrabo » or the Mauritania Caefarienfis of Dio, being that 
Mafefylo- tracl lying between the Mulucha and Ampfaga, is already 
rum. afcertained, by the determination of thole of Numidia in 
general, and Numidia Propria, or the country of theMaf- 
fyli, in particular. The length indeed of the former pro- 
vince much exceeded that of the latter ; but its breadth 
was not confiderable, being at a mean only about twenty 
leagues, except in that part, which bordered upon the con- 
fines of the Maffyli. It lay betwixt 34 0 36 and 37 0 N. 
lat. and extended from 1° 15' W. to 6° 36 E. long, from 
London, including that part of the country of the weftern 
Moors bounded on the weft by the Mullooia, and on the 

eaft 

y Plin. 1. xxx'i. c. 2. Vitruv. I. viii. c. 4. Strab. 1 xvii Mar- 
tiiol in defcript. d'Afr. Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 24, z Scylax 
Caryand. peripl. edit. Oxon. 1698. Shaw ubi fup. p. 142. M*?* 
mol I v. c. 54. * PtoL & Shaw ibid, 
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eaft by the mountains of Trara, the provinces of the king- 
dom of Algiers called Tlemfan and Titterie, together with 
the eaftern part of that going by the name of Conftantina. 
The principal cities (A), rivers, mountains, promontories, 
&c. we fhall touch upon in the concifeft manner poflible z . 

Igilgili, a town of this tra&, about feven leagues 
to the weftward of the Ampfaga, where, according to Pli- 
ny, Auguftus planted a Roman colony. Ptolemy places 
this town half a degree to the fouthward of Salda?, in a fitu- 
ation contrary to that of the modern Jijel, which lies twelve 
miles more to the northward, though Dr. Shaw takes this 
place to be the Igilgili of the antients. It is fcarce to be 
doubted but this town was much older than the time of 
Auguftus, becaufe the name Igilgili, which Pliny intimates 
it to have hid in the Auguftan age, was apparently not of 
Roman extraction a . 

Saldae, another place where Auguftus planted a Roman Saldae, 
colony. Ptolemy makes it to be two degrees diftant from 
Igilgili, and the itinerary ninety-three miles ; which is falfe, 
if, with the traveller above-mentioned, we admit the mo- 
dern Boujeiah to be the antient Saldae. As there is no 
manner of affinity betwixt the names Boujeiah and Saldae, 
and the city, which goes by the former name, is but thir- 
teen leagues from Jijel, the fuppofed Igilgili of the antients, 
perhaps our fagacious readers will be inclined to believe 
them two different towns ; which fentiment we own our- 
felves difpofed to entertain b . 

Rusazus, another Auguftan colony weft of Saldne, R u f aza $. 
taken notice of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and the itinerary. 

We 

2 Polyb. Liv. Strab. Mel. Plin. Solin. Appian. Ptol. D^o Caff. 
&c. ubi fup. Shaw, ibid. » Plin. 1. v. c. i. Ptol. & Shaw, 

ubi fup. b Iidem ibid. 

(A) It is probable, that Miltine a town mentioned by Diodo- 
fus Siculus, muft have been near the confines of Mauritania Cac- 
fatienfis, or in that province, but the particular fpot it occupied, we 
cannot take upon us to determine. It feems probable, from what 
we find hinted of it by Diodorus, to have been a place of confi- 
derable force, and fituated in a populous country. As for the 
cities of Tocas, Phellina, Mafchala, Acris, &c. they feem to have 
had their fituation, near the borders of Africa Propria. For a 
confirmation of this, we muft refer our readers to a forme" 
note, (i). 



(i) Univerf. hift. vol. xvi. p. 191. (Z) 
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Wc remember not this place to be famous in hiftory for 
any remarkable tranfaclion that happened in or near it c . 

Rufcurium. Rusucurium, a city in the neighbourhood of the for- 
mer, that was highly diftinguifhed by the emperor Clau- 
dius, who conferred great honours upon it, as we are in- 
formed by Pliny d . 

Rufconium.' Rusconium, another Roman colony, that owed its 
origin to Auguftus, feated near the mouth of the Serbes or 
Serbetis. Ptolemy calls it Ruftonium ; but we apprehend, 
that he ought to be corrected by Pliny. In the itinerary 
we find it named Rufguniae Colonia. It has been imagined, 
that a fmall cattle on cape Temendfufe or Metafus, fifteen 
miles eaft of Algiers, in fituation anfwers pretty nearly to it; 
becaufe Icofrum, which is fuppofed to have correfponded 
with the prefent Algiers, and Rufconium, had the fame 
diftance, and were placed in the fame direction, according 
to the itinerary. If this be admitted, Rufconium had aCo- 
thon, fome traces of which are ftill remaining ; and the 
modern Dellys occupies the very fpot of ground Rufucuri- 
um ftood upon. The three towns laft-mentioned, from 
their names, feem to have been originally Libyan or Phoe- 
nician e . 

Icofium, Icosium, whofe fituation has juft been determined, may 
feem to have taken up the fpace on which Algiers was af- 
terwards built, both from the confideration already offered, 
and from fome Roman inferiptions found in this laft city, 
taken notice of by Gramaye f . 

Tip as a, a Roman colony, mentioned by Ptolemy and 
^ Jpn a " the itinerary ; but the town was probably of higher antiquity 
than the conqueft of Numidia by the Romans. It was 
forty-fcven miles from Icolium, in a north-eaft direction; 
which is an additional argument in favour of Algier's being 
the antient Icofium, and likewife evinces, that the prefent 
Tefcffad is the Tipaia of the old geography s. 

The next city of confequence on the fea-coaft, to the 
' weftward, was Jol, the feat of the younger Juba, who, 
cut of the great veneration he had for Auguftus, gave it 

the 



c Iidem ibid. d Iidem ibid. c Itinerar. Antonin. Plin. 
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the name of CaTarea, according to Eutropius, Pliny, and 
Strabo. That it had a port, and an ifland lying in the 
mouth of it, we are affured by Strabo; which gives us good 
orounds to fuppofe, that the modern Sherihel! anfvvers to 
the Jol or Julia Csefarea of the antients. The large circuit, 
and fumptuous remains of an old city at Sherfhtll, together 
with its fituation, and many other concurring circumftan- 
ces, ferve likewife to render extremely probable fuch a fup- 
pofition. For a full and ample defcription of the port or 
Cothon, and all other particulars of note relating to Sher- 
fhell, fome of which were doubtlefs applicable to the Nu- 
midian Jol, we muft beg leave to refer our curious readers 
to the observations of the ingenious traveller fo frequently 
cited. We mall only add, that a colony was fettled here 
by the emperor Claudius ; and that Bochart affirms the 
word Jol, in the oriental languages, to fignify high or lofty; 
which agrees with the fituation of the place, and confequent- 
ly proves, that it was either founded by the Orientals, or 
by fome of their defcenients 

The Canucius of Ptolemy, Gunugi of Pliny, and Gu-Canucius. 
nugus of the itinerary, anfwering to the Brefk of the Al- 
gerines, ftood about nine miles to the weftward from Jol* 
Though this place was formerly famous, on account of a 
Roman colony planted in it by Auguftus, it is now unin- 
habited, the violences committed by the neighbouring Ka- 
byles not permitting people of any nation to make a fettle- 
ment in it h . 

Carte nn a, a very confiderafele city, fituated, as mould CartenM 
feem, near the mouth of the river Cartennus, where Au- 
guftus fettled the foldiers of the fecond legion. Ptolemy 
indeed places it fome leagues more weflerly ; but the pofi- 
tion he affigns many of his towns, is fo extremely erroneous, 
that he deferves no credit, when any fhadow of an argu- 
ment can be offered againft him. Now, Cartenna, in the 
Phoenician language, fignified the city of Tenna ; and we 
find a promontory fome leagues to the eaftward, at this 
day called the cape of Tennes, and a town named Tnis or 
Tennis not far diftant from it. It was not unufual amongil 
the moft antient founders of cities to build them upon the 
banks of rivers, and to give thofe rivers the names of the 

new- 

§ Strab. 1. xvii. p. 571. Plin. 1. v. c. 2. Eutrop. 1, vii. c. 10. 
Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 24. Shaw, ubi fup. c. 3. h Ptol. 

Itinerar. Shaw ubi fup. 
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new-built towns. Of thit the city and river of Camicus 
in Sicily, to omit many others that might be produced, is 
a fufficient proof. That Tenna, Tcnnes, or Tanas, was 
a local proper name in Numidia, is not only evident from 
the cape abovernentioned, but from the Tanas, which was a 
river of this country, though its courfe cannot, for want 
of fufficient light from hiftory, be afcertained. Whether 
Tenna or Tennis was the proper name of the founder, or 
derived from the nature of the foil, as the learned travel- 
ler we are fo much obliged to feems to infinuate, we lhall 
not take upon us to determine. However, we hope that 
ingenious gentleman will not take it amifs, if we duTent 
from him, when he derives Tanis, the name of a moft 
antient and illuitrious city of Egypt, from yj-| tm > clay, 
and makes this city to have been the fame with Pelufmm ; 
for Tanis, in Hebrew letters, is Tzaan, or Zoan, and 
the word itfelf Egyptian, whofe fignification is intirely un- 
known. As for the city, it was, according to the itinerary 
of Antoninus, at leaft forty-four Roman miles from Pelu- 
fmm, and confequently muft have been different from it. 
We have deduced the word Cartenna from the Phoenician 
language, becaufe it appears from Procopius and Eufebius, 
not to mention other writers, that the Phoenicians fent co- 
lonics into this country in the moft early times *. 
. On the weftern banks of the Cartennus, the antients 

Arenana. Arfenaria, a town where, if Pliny may be credited, 

a Latin colony was planted under fome of the firft Roman 
emperors. As the luft- mentioned author makes it to be 
three Roman miles from the fea, it is probable the modern 
Aiz.-w anfwers to it k . 

Quiza. The next maritime town of note, in a weftern direction, 
is the Quiza Xcnitana, Quiza Colonia, or Quiza Munici- 
pium, of Ptolemy, Mela, Pliny, and the itinerary. Dr. 
Shaw will have Geeza to be the antient Quiza ; which, as 
the fituation affigned thi? laft was immediately after the Por- 
tus Magnus, is not imp:->able J . 

Siga, an antient city of gr^at repute, fituated at the 
mouth of an harbour, and upon a river of the fame name. 

According 

> Plin & Ptol. ubi fup. SalM. in Jugurth. c. 90. Pfal. lxxviii. 
12. Eufeb. chron. p. n. Proc©p. de bell. Vand. 1. ii. c. 10. Bo* 
chart. Chan. 1. i. c. 29. Hyde in Pent:, p. 23. Shaw. p. 3 6 " 
k Plin. u bi fup. & Shaw, p. 28. 1 Mel Plin. Ptol, Itinerar, 
Sh*w, ubi fup. 
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According to Pliny, Syphax's palace was here, which, ' to- 
gether with the city itfelf, was demolifhed in the time of 
Strabo. However, it was afterwards rebuilt, and a colony 
fettled there, as we are informed by Ptolemy. Dr. Shaw 
believes, that the Tafna anfwers to the river, and Tack- 
umbreet to the town, of Siga. It appears from Scylax, 
that both the city and river were known in his time, 
the former of which he calls Sigum. It was the laft ma- 
ritime place of eminence of this region, being at no great 
diftance from the Malva, which our learned traveller has, 
with a good appearance of truth, endeavoured to prove 
the fame river with the Molochath and Mulucha m . 

The flrft mediterranean cities worthy our notice, to^ :ftand5a ' 
the weft of the Ampfaga, were Sitifl and Satifi, fixteen 
miles from one another. For a further account of which, 
our readers may have recourfe to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Ptolemy, and other antient writers. By their names, they 
feem to have been founded by the Phoenicians n . 

Auzia or Auzea, a city of great antiquity, if, withAuzia 
Menander Ephefius, we fuppofe it to be the African city 
of that name founded by Ithobaal king of Tyre. Tacitus 
tells us, that it was built in a fmall plain, furrounded on 
all fides with barren forefts of a vaft extent. The ruins 
of this city are called by the neighbouring Arabs Sour 
Guflan, the walls of the antelopes, a great part whereof, 
flanked at proper diftances with little fquare towers, is ftill 
remaining °. 

Tubusuptus or Tubufuttus, a town mentioned byTubufuptu*. 
Ptolemy and Ammianus Marcellinus, which Lipfius takes 
to be the Thubufcus befieged by Tacfarinas, according to 
Tacitus. From what Marcellinus has hinted, it feems to 
have been fituated near the Mons Ferratus p. 

As Nababurum, Vitaca, Uflara, Vazagad, Aufum, Ro-Natebu- 
bonda, Zaratha, Chizala, Lamida, Vafana, Phloryia, and rum * 
many other towns, together with every thing relating to 
them, are long fince buried in oblivion, we fhall pafs them 
over in iilence, and proceed to the principal promontories, 

moun- 

m Scylax. Caryand, Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Shaw, p. 19, 20, 
-I. n Ptol. ubi fup. A mmian. Marcel. 1. xxviii. fub fin. & 
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mountains, rivers, &c. of this province, which it will be 
necellary for our readers to have a general idea of, in or- 
der to undciftand thofe accounts of the tranfa&ions happe- 
ning in it, that have been tranfmitted down to us by the 
antient hifbrians 
The pro- The firft promontories, that prcfent themfelves to our 

dTp^' ° fview ' are the Audus and Vabar of P tolc my. The AhW 
vince. nemonker of the Algerines feems to anfwer to Vabar, ha- 
ving fome traces of old ruins ftill remaining upon it. i. 
The Promontorium Apollinis of Pliny and Polemy, the Nac- 
kos of the Moors, and cape Tennes of the modern geo- 
graphers. It deduces its name Nackos, i. e. The bell, from 
the figure of the grotto in the lower part of it, and is in 
almoff. i° E. long, from London. 3. -The Promontorium 
Magnum of Ptolemy was a large and confpicuous cape near 
1° E. of the Malva or Mulucha. This is at prefent called 
by failors Cape Hone, and by the inhabitants Ras Hunneine 
and Mellack. It lies about four leagues to the north-eaft 
of Twunt, and is a continuation of the mountains of 
Trara r . 

The moun Amongst the mountains of note in the Numidia Ma- 
tains, fsefylorum may be ranked that high knot of eminences, 
which at prefent diftinguifh themfelves to the fouthward of 
the plains of Sudratah, being p:obably the beginning of that 
chain of mountains, called by the antients mount Atlas. 2. 
The Zahcus of Ptolemy, which feems to have had the 
fame pofition as the prefent mount Wannafhreefe. 3. Mount 
Malethubalus, upon the frontiers of Gsetulia. This is in 
the Sahara, and, if we remember right, has not had its 
modern name brought into Europe. 4* The Durdus cf 
Ptolemy, lying between the mountains of El Callah and 
Trara. 5. The Mons Phrunefus, immediately fucceeding 
Malethubalus. 6. The Montes Chalcorychii, near the 
country of the antient Herpiditani, between mount Durdus 
and t'-.e Malva or Muluc'ia s . 
The rivers. The moll: remarkarjle rivers taken notice of by the 
antients were, 1. The Audus, placed by Ptolomy at the 
bottom of the Sinus Numicicus, no traces of which are 
now to be fcen. 2. The Sifaris, called at prefent by the 
Moors and Algerines the Manfoureah, whofe water was 

probably 
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probably of a red colour in antient times; for that the name 
imports, as has been already obferved. 3. The Nifiava, 
known at this day by the name of the river of Boujeiah, becaufe 
it empties itfelf into the fea a little to the eaftward of that 
city. It confifts of a number of rivulets, falling into it from 
different directions, and has its fource at Jibbel Deera, feven- 
ty miles up into the country to the W. S. W. 4. The Ser- 
betis, now the YfTer, a large river, whofe mouth is about 
eight leagues from Temendfufe, and lieth fomething nearer 
Rufgunia than Rufuccurae. We are told, that its fources 
are from the mountainous diftricl: to the S. S. W. that the 
weftermoft branch of it is called Shurffa, after the name of 
the neighbouring Arabs ; and the other Wed el Zeitoune, 
i. e. The river of olives, from the vaft quantity of that fruit 
produced in the adjacent territory. 5. The Savus, a river 
falling into the fea near Pliny's Icofion, which our learned 
traveller takes to have had the fame fituation as the Algiers of 
the moderns. If this' be admitted, the Hameefe bids fairefiV 
for the antient Savus, efpecially as Leo calls this very river 
Sefsaia, a word nearly approaching to Savus. 6. The Chi- 
nalaph of Ptolemy is the moft noted river of the Algerines, 
who call it Shelliff. It arifeth in the Sahara, at the diftance 
of eighty miles to the fouth-eaft. The fountains which form 
its fource, from their number and contiguity, are known 
amongft the Arabs by the name Sebbiene Aine, or Sebaoun 
Aioun, The feventy fountains. A minute defcription of 
this river our readers will find in a proper place. 7. The 
Cartennus, to which, it is fuppofed, the ftream formed by 
the Sikke and the Habrah anfwers. Marmol calls a river in 
this fituation Cirat; w 7 hich may give fome countenance to 
the aforefaid fuppofition. 8. The Flumen Salfum, at prefent 
called the Wed el Mailah, is a flream fomething lefs than the 
Cherwell, as it pafleth by Oxford. 9. AfTara, a river men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, which may poffibly be the fame with the 
Iffer of Abulfeda. The Iffer is one of the four branches 
that form the Tafna, which our readers may find described 
in that curious piece we have fo often referred them to r . 

The only ifiands that deferve our attention are, 1. The ^ il]ao(]$ 
Acra of Scylax, an ifland that forms the modern port of appertaining 
Harfhgoone, under which veflels of the greateft burden may t« 
lie in the utmoft fafety. 2. The Tres Infulae of Antoninus, 

fituated 
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fituated about ten miles from the Mulucha, to the north-weft 
of that river u . 

itscuriofi. The chief curiofitics worthy of notice are: 1. The 
ruins of a Roman city, called at prefent Caflir, among the 
Beni Grohberry, to the northward of Jibbel Afroonej upon 
the mountains adjacent to which the Algerincs frequently dig 
up large pipes of lead, fuppofed to have been formerly em- 
ployed in conveying the excellent water thofe parts produced 
to Saldae. 2. The rivulet of fait- water, which glides through 
the valley Dammer Cappy, i. e. The iron gate. 3. The 
large (alt-pits, five miles to the fouthward of Arzew. 4. One 
of the fountains of the Habrah at Nifrag, where the water 
burfts out with a furprifmg noife and rapidity ; as alfo the hot 
barh, and feveral antient cifterns upon a branch of the Ha- 
brah, when it arrives within eight leagues of the fea, 5. Wa- 
nafhreefe, a high rugged mountain, generally covered with 
fnow, and remarkable for its mines of lead-ore, many fleaks 
and fparks of which being brought down by the river Wed- 
el-Fuddah, and left upon the banks of it expofed to the fun, 
gave occafion to the name Wanaftireefe. 6- The Jibbel 
Minifs, an entire mountain of fait. 7. The Aquae Calids 
Colonia of the antients, the Hammam or Bath of Mereega 
of the moderns. All of which, with many others that we 
cannot touch upon here, will be accurately defcribed in that, 
branch of the modern hiftory, to which they properly be- 
long^ 

" Scylax Caryand. Itinerar. Antonin. & Shaw, ubi fup. 
w Geogr. Nubierd. J. Leo African. & Shaw, paff. 



SECT. II. 

The antiquity, government, laws, religion, lan- 
guage, cuftoms, arts, &c. of the Numidians. 

Theanti- A LL the authors, famous for their refearches into ann- 
uities of the quity, agree, that the tract extending from the ifthmu* 

Numidians. of gucz tQ ^ ^ Triton j Sj was chicfly peop ] ed by t he 

dependents of Mifraim ; and that the pofterity of his brother 
Put, or Phut, fpread themfelves over all the region betwixt 
that lake and the Atlantic ocean. It is certain Herodotus 
gives great countenance to this notion ; for he tells us, that 
the Libyan Nomad cs whofc territories, to the weft, were 

bounded 
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bounded by the Triton, agreed in their cuftoms and man- 
ners with the Egyptians; but that the African.!-, from 
that river to the Atlantic ocean, differed almo'l in 
points from them. Ptolemy mention^ a cirv railed i u:t\i 
near Adrumetum; and Pliny a river of Mauritania Tin^i- 
tana, known by the name of" Fut or Phut ; which feems 
to confirm the above- mentioned fuppchtion. The di ft rice 
adjacent to this river wc find mentioned by fome authors 
under the appellation of Regio Phutenfis ; winch plainly 
alludes to the name Phut. That word fignifies fcattered 
or difperfed ; which veiy well agrees with what we fin J 
related of the Numidians by Mela and Strabo ; To that v. e 
may, without any fcruple, admit the Aborigines of thi, 
country to have been the defcendents of Phut. Aldrete, 
Gafper Varreiro, and others, think, that fome remains of" 
Phut are ftill difcernible in the modern Fez ; which notion, 
after a pcrufal of thofc writers, our readers will perhaps 
think proper to efpoufe. However, it appears from Euic- 
bius, Procopius, St. Auftin, and others, that the Abori- 
gines were not the only anticnt inhabitants of Numidia, 
fmce the Phoenicians, in almoft the earlieft ages, fent co- 
lonies thither. But tho' both thefe nations defcended from 
Ham, they yet differed in many particulars, as we fhall 
have frequent occafi^n toobferve a . 

Polybius, as has been already obferved, informs us, Their go- 
that the Carthaginians once poffefled all that part of Africa, vernn;rrr - 
extending from the confines of Cyrenaica to the pillars of 
Hercules; but this, we apprehend, is to he underftood of 
the fea-coaft of that vafl: tracf. : for it fufficicntly appears 
from Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, and oilier anrient 
hiftorians, that the interior Numidia, at Icafl a confidera- 
ble part of it, was independent on the C.othaginians. It 
is true, the Numidians always affiftcd the Carthagir.i.ms in 
their wars; but mo ft of thofe forces were upon the footing 
of mercenaries, or of auxiliary troop., fent in purfuance ti' 

folemn 

a Herodot. 1. iv. c. 1 86, 1S7. Ptoh 1. iv c. i . Plin. I. v. c. r. 
Eufeb. de loc. Hieron. in tradit. Hebr. Eufiath. in Hex. Iud. in 
orig. 1. i x . c. 2. Pomp. Mela, 1. i. c. 8. Strab. L ii. Genef. x. 6. 
Bochart. Phal. 1. iv. c. 33. Bernard Aldret. var. antigeedad. de 
Efpan. 3. Hi. c. 6. p. 358. GafparVarreiroinlib.de Ophiv. 
Eufeb. chron. p. n.Procop. ubi fup. D. Auguft. in expofit. 
epift. ad Rom. fub init. Vide & Univcrf. hill. vol. xvi. p. "4 
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folemn engagements entered into by the princes to whom 
they belonged. This might be proved by a great number of 
palTages drawn from the authors juft mentioned, were it in 
any manner necefiary. The Carthaginian form of govern- 
ment therefore undoubtedly prevailed in every part of Nu- 
midia fubjedt to the ftate of Carthage, though, in others, 
abfolure monarchy took place. No one can doubt of this, 
who confiders, that not only the kingdom of Antaeus, 
including this country, as well as Mauritania Tingitana, 
and confequently that of his conqueror Hercules, was de- 
fpotic, but likewife that Iaibas, Gala (B), Syphax, Mafi- 
nifla, and other later princes, ruled here with an unlimited 
fway. The old eaftcrn governments alfo, from whence that 
of Numidia was derived, put the point here infifted upon 
beyond difpute. As to the interior of this government, or 
the particular political maxims, that formed the bafisof it, 
we are entirely in the dark, the moft authentic antient bi- 
ftorians not fupplying us with the leaft hint relative there- 
to b . 

Wh ETHERor no any of the independent princes of Nu- 
midia were legiflators, or, if fo, what particular laws they 
enacled for the good of their fubjecls, hiliory informs us 
not. The Carthaginian laws had, without doubt, their 
proper force among!} all the Numidians under the dominion 
of Carthage. Could Ifidore be relied upon, fome laws of 
the Medes and Perfians might poiTibly have been obferved 
in feveral diftricts of this country, fmce he feems to inti- 
mate, that thofe nations, in antient times, planted a colo- 
ny 

b Polyb.Liv. Diod. Sic. Salluft. Flor. Appian. Juftin. Virg. Serv. 
Sil. Ital. Lucan. Eutrop. Orof. Zonar. Cedren. aiiiq: quamplurim. 
pan"". Vide & Univerf. hiit. vol. xvi. p. 571, 572. & alib. pafl". 

(B) We are informed by Appian, that there were manyreguli, 
or heads of tribes, in the county of the Mafaefyli, not much un- 
like the emirs of the prefent Arabs, who enjoyed a fort of fover- 
eignty over their refpeclive tribes, but yet acknowledged Syphax 
for their chief. It can fcarce be doubted, but that Syphax's go- 
vernment, with refpecl to thefe princes, was defpotic, otherwiii' 
he could not have brought luch numerous armies into the held. 
What has here been obferved of Syphax, was undoubtedly true 
of the other kings of the Mafsfyli, as well as thole of the Mai- 

fjii [2). 



(2; Appian. in Libyc. c, 6. p. 10. edit. Tol. A mil. i6y. 
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ny in Numidia, at leaft, that there was an intercourfe bp- 

twixt them and the Numidians. Salluft likewife more 
than infinuates the fame thing, fince/he affirms, that the 
Perfians failed hither before the Phoenicians, when, inter- 
mixing with the Gaetulians, they, in conjunction with that 
people, formed the Numidian nation. To which that au- 
thor fubjoins, that neither being able to find any materials 
here for building of houfes, nor to carry on any commerce, 
with the Spaniards, by reafon of their different languages, 
and the great fea betwixt them, the Perfians built them 
huts, tents, or cottages, of the bottoms of their ftiips in* 
verted, which they removed from place to place ; and that, 
from this circumftance, they called themfelves Numidae, 
a word which, in the Perfic tongue, alluded thereto. But 
this relation being inconfiftent with itfelf, and the notion 
couched therein entirely repugnant to the whole ftream 
both of facred and profane antiquity, our readers will not 
fcruple to reject it c . 

As the firft Numidians, in common with all other In- Reli S ion « 
digenae of that vaft tract between the borders of Egypt and 
the Atlantic ocean, were called Libyans, we may infer 
from Herodotus, that the principal gods they facrificed to 
were the Sun and Moon. This is a convincing proof of 
their high antiquity, as clearly evincing, that the migration 
of the firft colony, which peopled this country, preceded 
the introduction of image-worlhip into the pagan world. 
It is likewife an argument, that this colony did not confift 
of Perfians, fince the Sun only was their principal deity. 
Some of thefe Numidians alfo might probably worfhip Tri- 
ton, Minerva, and Neptune (C), efpecially thofe near the 
N n 2 confines 

c Ifidor. inorig. 1. ix. c. 2. Saluft. in Jugurth. Vide & Ber- 
nard. Aldret. en var. antiguedad. de Efpan. &c. 1. iii. c. 17. p. 

38/, 388. 

(C) Father Delrio thinks, that the Nephthuim of Mofes was 
either the great anceftor, or nation, of the Numidians. If fo, 
it is very poffible, that Neptune, one ©f the great gods of Africa, 
might have deduced his name from thence. This notion feems 
to be countenanced by St. Jerom, who reads it Neptuim ; which 
is almoit entirely the fame word with Neptunus, after the rejecti- 
on of the Latin termination US. Aldrete, a perfon 0/ moit pro- 
found erudition, comes into this opinion (3). 

(;.■ P. Delrio apud Aldret, I iii. c. 6, ut & ipfc Aldm. ibid. 




« 
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confines of Africa Propria, as the fame author feems to 
fuggeft. That part of this nation fubje& to Carthage, it 
is reafonable to prefume, paid divine honours to the Phoeni- 
cian and- Greek deities, that were the objects of the Cartha- 
ginian worfhip, of which we have already given fo full and 
ample an account. It appears from Herodotus, that He- 
phasftus, or Vulcan, was an Egyptian deity worfhipped at 
Memphis ; but whether or no the Numidians held him in 
any veneration, or indeed had any knowledge of him, we 
muft leave others to decide d . 
Language.* From what has been juft offered, our readers will allow 
it probable, that Mifraim and Phut, with their dependents, 
moved together into Africa ; and that their pofterity inha- 
bited contiguous regions; nay, if any credit may be given 
to Herodotus, and other authors of the beft repute, they 
agreed, for many ages, in moft particulars. Herodotus 
feems to intimate, that in his time, or at leaft not long be- 
fore ir, the people, inhabiting that tract: afterwards called 
Numidia, went by the general name of Libyans; and that < 
the Numidians were then poflefTed of the country fituate 
between the frontiers of Egypt and the river Triton, fince 
he tells us, that the nation occupying that region were 
called Libyan Nomades, in contradiftin&ion to the Liby- 
ans, who extended themfelves from thence to the weft- 
wards, as far as the Atlantic ocean. This obfervation we 
remember nof to have been made by any other author. 
However, it feems to be of confiderable confluence ; for 
it bids fii ir to prove, that the kingdoms of the MafTyli and 
Mafcefyh, h ugh of a very early date, were not called 
Numidia, till after, or at lead- a little before, the time of 
Herodotus ; and that this name was occafior.ed by an irrup- 
tion of a great body cf the Libyan Nomades into the coun- 
tries to the weftvvard of the Triton about the period above- 
mentioned. In confirmation of this notion, irmaybeob- 
ferved, that no mention is made of tha Numidians by any 
of the Greek or Roman hiftoriar.s, till about the time of 
Herodotus; which is a prefumptive argument, tb^t they 
made no confiderable figure, and confequently did not pof- 
fefs territories of fo large an extent then as afterwards. 

Though 

d Herodot. 1. iv. Univcrf. hid vol. xvi. p. 629. Vide 
stiam Herodot, h hi, Bochart Chan. ), i. c- I ii. c. 3. 
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Though therefore it can fcarce be doubted, but that Nu- 
midia Propria and Mauritania Caefarienfis were at firft peo- 
pled by Phut's dependents, it is probable, that neither of 
thofe provinces were called Numidia till the age of Hero- 
dotus, or at leaft not long before that age, when the Li- 
byan Nomades, or Numidians, pafled into them. How- 
ever, in conformity to what has been aflerted above, we 
muft remind our readers, that the Phoenicians, in the moft 
early ages, and after them the Carthaginians, planted co- 
lonies here. Pliny, Solinus, and Strabo, by intimating, 
that the Numidians of their time agreed in fome points with 
the Libyan Nomades of Herodotus, add fome weight to 
the hypothecs we have juft offered to the confideration to 
the learned. From all which particulars we may conclude, 
that the languages fpoken in Numidia were, i. That of 
the Libyan Nomades, which, from many authors, appears 
to have been nearly related to the old Egyptian. 2. The 
Carthaginian. 3. The Phoenician. And 4. That of Phut's 
immediate defcendents, who at firft came there, which, in 
fome points, might have differed from all the reft. That 
the tongue prevailing, in part of Numidia at leaft, was dif- 
ferent from the Phoenician and Carthaginian, is evident 
from Salluft, and others. However barbarous the Numi- 
dians might have been, fome of them ufed letters, not 
very unlike thofe that made up the Punic alphabet, as 
appears from the legends of feveral antient Numidian 
coins c (D). 

With regard to the cuftoms of the Numidians, our 
readers will neither expect nor defire us to be prolix on 
N n 3 that 

e Herodot. 1. iv. Plin. 1. v. c. 3. Strab. 1. ii. & 1. xvii. Salluft. 
in Jugurth. Vide etiam. Bochart. Phal. 1. iv. c. 33. Bernard. Al- 
dret. ubi fup. 1. iii. c. 26. Spon. mifcel. erudit. antiq. fol. Lugd. 
1685. p. 146. Beg. thef. Brand, vol. i. Val. Max. 1. i.e. 1. 
Herodot. 1. i. &1. iv. Phil. Jud. de vit. Mof. 1. i. Liban. pro- 
gym. 

(D) This likewife appears from the letter Bomilcar wrote to 
Nabdalfa or Nadabalfa, a Numidian nobleman of the firil rank ; 
which being delivered into the hands of Jugurtha, occafioned the 
death of Bomilcar, and many others, as we learn from Saliull. 
What we have here advanced, is likewife countenanced by Livy, 
and other authors (4). 

(4) Salluft. in Jugurth. c. 73, 74. Liv. aliiq; fcript. apud D. 
Bernard. Aldret. en var. antiguedad. de Efpan. Afric. y otr. 
provinc. 1. iii. c. 33. p. 467. Vide & Val Max. 1. i. c 1 . 
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that head : neither the limits we have prefcribed ourfelves, 
nor the materials left us by the antients, will permit this. 
In order therefore to form a general idea of thefe cuftoms, 
it will be fufficient to obferve, that the principal of them 
were the following : 
dianswere" ^ H£ Numidians were divided into tribes, nomes, 
divided into can tons, or hordes, in the fame manner as the Arabes 
tnbcs, &c Scenitae, and not very unlike the prefent Tartars; except- 
ing that the latter form their villages, or encampments, of 
carts, like their arrceftors the antient Scythians ; whereas 
the circular dou-warsof the Numidians were compofed of 
their mapalia, with which the hhymas, or tents, of the 
modern Bedoweens nearly correfpond. Mela, Strabo, Vir- 
gil, Pliny, and others, put this point beyond difpute. The 
mapalia, or Numidian tents, were fecured from the heat 
and inclemency of the weather by a covering only of fuch 
hair-cloth as our coal-facks are made of. They were all 
of the fame form, oblong, refembling the inverted bottom 
of a fhip, in conformity to the defcription Salluft has given 
us of them. A whole tribe or horde encamped together, 
and, having confumed all the produce of one fruitful fpot, 
removed from thence to another, as is the cuftom of their 
pofterity the Bedoweens at this day. As this part of Africa 
confifted of dry and barren fandy deferts, interfperfed with 
fruitful fpots, (for which reafon Strabo compares it to a leo- 
pard's fkin) fuch a way of life was abfolutely neceflary for 
tbofe who did not live in cities. Hence it appears, in con- 
junction with what we have obferved of their language, 
that nome, agreeable to what we find advanced by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, St. Cyril, Epiphanius, Eufebius, and 0- 
thers, muft have been either an Egyptian or Syriac word, 
Signifying part, portion, divifion, &c. and not of Greek 
extraction, as fome abfurdly pretend 3 to which add tfji 
ida or yeda, place, limits, country, &c. and the name 
Numidia is formed in a much more rational and appofite 
manner, than it is poffible for it to be upon the principles 
of tbofe perfons, who fuppofe it deduced from a language 
entirely unknown to the Numidians f . 

2. Those 

f Pomp. Mel. c. 9. Strab. 1. xvii. Virg. georg. iii. Plin. & 
Solin. ubi fup. Dionyf. Af. ver. 184. Lucan. paff. Vide etiam 
Feft. Avien. ver. 277. Sal. in Jugurth. Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 35* 
Eufeb. praep. evang. 1. iii. p. 57 Epiphan. & Cyril, apud Bochart. 
Phal. 1. iv. c. 24. Val. Schind. lex. pent, in voc. y &alib.Al~ 
dret. ubi fup. 1. iii. c, 17. & Shaw ubi fup. p. 286 — 291. 
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2. Those Numidians who lived in fixed habitations, f° r ^™ ^ 
the moft part dwelt in fmall cottages, raifcd either with inl ^ sIi ^ l5 
hurdles, daubed over with mud, or built out of fome fuch or cottages, 
flight materials, in the fame manner as the gurbies of the caHed ma * 
Kabyles are erected at this day. . The roofs were undoubt- sam " 
edly covered with ftraw or turf, fupported by reeds or 
branches of trees, as thofe of the gurbies are. The Nu- 
midians, at leaft thofc of Phoenician extraction, called 

thefe habitations magaria, an explication of which word 
has been already given. The very learned and accurate 
Dr. Shaw informs us, that the towns or villages formed of 
thefe huts, are at prefent built upon eminences, and called 
by the Kabyles, who inhabit them, Daftkras e. 

3. The Numidians rode without fadlcs, and many of They rode 
them without bridles, whence Virgil calls them Numidae^ 10 ^ 1 * 1 - 
infrasni. As their principal ftrength confifted in their 
cavalry, and they were inured to the management of 

horfes from their infancy, they found this no difficult 
thing.The cuftom we are now upon fuggefts to us the mean- 
ing of the word Metagonium fE), the proper name of 
a promontory, as likewife of the country of the Maflyli, 
as has been obferved above. It U undoubtedly equiva- 
lent to fpy yf)Q meteg ionihh, or meteg ioniahh, one that 
lays aiide, or that hath laid afide, his bridle. This is 
a much more natural etymology, than any that can be 
drawn from the Greek tongue h . 

4. According to Strabo, they had many wives, Thc >' h 'f 
concubines, and confequently many children, as the concubine"/ 
Orientals had, tho', in other refpe&s, they were very tern - & c . 
perate and abftemious. Their manner of fighting and cn- 

N n 4 camping 

s Virg. JEn. v & Serv. in loc. Salluft. ubi fup Ifidor. orig. I. 
xv. c. 22. Plin. Solin. ubi fupra. Aldret. ubi fup. 1. ii. c. 2, Shaw 
ubi fup. Univerf. hift. vol. xvi. p. 568. Vide & Feft. Charif. & 
Sil. Ital. 1. ii. h Virg JEn. iv. ver. 41. Liv. apud. Hen- 

dreich. in Carthag. p. 359. Serv. in Virg. ubi fup. aliiq; mult. 
Vide Schind. lex. pent, in voc. 

(E) It appears from Martial and Lucan, that the cuftom of 
riding without bridles prevailed more amongft the MaiTyli tiian 
the Mafaefyli. Now the country of the MaiTyli was the Terra 
Metagonitis, as has been already obferved ; which not a little 
fwpporcs the etymon we would give of Metagonium (5). 

(5) Martial. I. ix. Lucan. 1. iv. 
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camping we have already taken notice of j and therefore 
to touch upon that head here, would be entirely fuper- 
fluous \ 

The king's The king's next brother, not his eldeff fon, fuc- 
c-jeded tcthr ceC( ^ e( ' mm > n Numidia, p.trt icularl y in the country of the 
crown in iVlalfi li. I'h.'s we learn from Livv, who, in proof of what 
Nu-.nidh. c ;H y r . r?s tells us, that Gala, the father of Ma- 

finilia. was fucceeded hv his next brother Detalces k . 
„, , . 6. Their diet con lifted chicflv of herbs, grain, pulfe, 

The d el: ol , , n . . , p, r 1 . 5 

thz Xarn'.- Wf iter, &c. and tney amtained a'moft entirely from wine; 
diaas, flefh was fometimes, though not fo fiequently, ufed. To 
this, as well as the moderate degrees of heat and cold of 
ih'.ir climate in fummer and winter, Appian feems to 
attribute their long lives, and the large (bare of health 
they enjoy, in conformity to nature and experience, that 
author ailures us that the Aimmers in Numidia were not 
near fo hot as in India and Ethiopia l . 
Th „ vn< -..^ 7- The Numidians, particularly the Maflyli, did not 
ly a Whin or 011 l v ru ^ e without faddles and bridles, but likewife all 
rod on hoik- fort? of accoutrements, as we learn fiom what Appian 
k^k- i elates of Mafiuilia, as well as from many other authors. 

Hu's they did, in order to rufh upon their enemies, or prey, 
wif!i the j.Mca*cr force and fiercenefs. However, they 
nude ufe of a rod or whip, with which they eafily mana- 
ged their Iioiks, though in the midft of the hotteft en- 
gagements m . 

Are clad in Many o r the poorer fort of psople in Numidia 
look; gar- went almoft naked ; but the Numidians of any fafhion 
ment;. worc t {, c j r garments loofe, not making ufe of a fafh or 
girdle. In this particular they agreed with the Car- 
tr^inians, and raoft of the other Africans. Hence that 
of Virgil n : 

Hie Nomadum genus, h difcin&os Mulciber Afros, &c. 

9. They were eminent for their fkill in hurling the 

£;-ii;nsn:for]avelin, and throwing or darts, which they discharged in 
tncir/kilJin V ;;ft numbers upon the enemy. As they feldom or never 

tnrow.nj: of 1 J J r , 

failed 



darts, ice. 



1 Strab. I. xvii. Sal. in Jugurth. k Liv. 1. xxix. c. 29, 

! App ; an. in Li bye, c. 6, 39, & 64. Strab. 1. xvii. m Lu- 
c>n. 1. iv. Liv. 1. xiv. Oppian. de venat: 1. iv. Martial. 1. ix. 
Meridian. J. vii. Strab. 1. xvii. Vide & Liv. 1. iv. 1. viih & 1. xl. 
'■ Virg. y£n. 1. viii. ver. 724. Serv. in loc. Si'. ItaJ. I. i. Plaut. 
inj'snul. aft. v. fc. 2. Tertul. de pall. 
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failed doing great execution, this rendered them very 
formidable °. 

10. We are told, that the Maffyli, when at war with Fi 8 ht in ^e 
their neighbours, for the molt parr, chofe to come to a ni & ht ' time « 
general action in they night-time p. 

11. Desertion was no crime amongft the Numidians, Difertionn 
who, after the firft defeat, were at liberty to return home, crime a. 

or continue in the army, as theypleafed ^. mongftthem 

12. In fine, there muft have been a great variety of 
cuftjms in Numfdia, as it was inhabited by many different 
nations, that were oppofite to one another in many par- 
ticulars, one of which Diodorus calls the Afphadelodians, 
who were probably of a different caft from the reft, fmce 
he informs us, that they were black as the Ethiopians. 
According to Hellanicus, this poor people, being a tribe 
or canton of the Libyan Nomades, had nothing but a cup, 
a pitcher, and a dagger or knife, which they conftantly 
carried about with them, their fmall mapalia being made 
of afphodelus, great quantities of which they took care 
in the fummer-time to be provided with, in order to have 
always then an agreeable (hady retreat. This circumftance 
undoubtedly gave occafion to the name Diodorus calls 
them by, and is the chief thing, that we find remarked 
of them bv the antient hiftorians r . 

The Numidians, that inhabited the open country, Arts ' & °' 
being a barbarous, rude, and illiterate people, it would be 
lidiculous to expecl any traces of arts or fciences amongft 
them. The Carthaginians and Phoenicians indeed who 
were very civilized, polite, and ingenious nations, formed, 
as there is reafon to believe, no fmall part of the inha- 
bitants of the moft confiderable cities and towns ; but 
we have already treated amply of the arts nnd fciences 
they were famous for. However, the proper Numi- 
dians feem to have been eminent for their fkill in ma- 
naging horfes (F), and knowledge in fome branches of 

the 

* Appian. in -Libyc. Salluft. in Jugurth. Herodinn, 1, vii. 
p Nic. Damafcen- in excerptis Valef. p. 918, 519. 1 Salkil. 
in Jugurth. r Diod. Sic. 1. xx. Hellanicus apud Athen. in 

deipnofoph. 1. ii. Vide etiam Univerf. hilt. vol. xvi. p fT. 

(F) Thefe horfes were very fmall, but extremely Avift, and 
eafily managed, according to Livy and Strabo. They were 
farisfied with little food, bore hunger and thirii a .'ongtmc with 
gre at patience^ and underwent incredible fatigues As they had ar. 
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the military art. Some knowledge likewife of the Egyptian 
theology, polity, and philofophical notions, we cannot well 
fuppofe them to have been deftitute of, fince their anceftors 
had, for a feries of generations, an intercourfe with the po- 
fterity of Mifraim ; but as to the extent of any knowledge 
of this kind amongft them, we are entirely in the dark. The 
prefent Kabyles and Bedo weens, according to Dr. Shaw, 
fpend their time chiefly in making hykes, or woollen blan- 
kets, ar?d burnoofes, as they call cloaks or upper garments, 
in an employment not unlike to which poffibly fome of the 
antient ruftic Numidians might have been engaged, efpecially 
fince he imagines the Kabyles to be the remains of the old 
Africans. As for the chronology of the Numidians, if they 
had any, it is fufficient to obferve, that it muft have agreed 
in the main with that of the nations they were derived from, 
and contiguous to, viz. the Carthaginians, Phoenicians, and 
moft early Egyptians. In one point however they differed 
from moft, if not all, other nations ; for they computed their 
time by nights, and not by days, if any credit may be given 
to a fragment of Nic. Damafcenus s . 

s Nic. Damafcen. in excerpt. Valcf. p. 520,521. Shaw, ubi 
fup. Vide etiam quamplurim. ex auctor. fupra laudat. 

ugly gait, a ftiff neck, and threw their head forward, the Numi- 
dian horfeman made but a ridiculous figure before the time of 
action ; but always behaved well during the heat of the engage- 
ment. Livy feems to intimate, that, in Hannibal's time, foma 
of the Numidian cavalry ufed bridles, and were heavy armed 
troops, wearing coats of mail, fwords, fhields, and lancets ; 
which is countenanced by Polybius, Salluft, and others (6). 

(6) Appian. & Strab. ubi fup. Liv. 1. xxi. c. 44, 46. 1. xxii. 
c. 48. Polyb. 1. iii. c. 65. Sil. Ital. 1. iv. Salluft. in Jugurth. 
Ifidor. orig. 1. xvii. c. 12, & alib, Juvenal, fcholiaft. Appian . 
in Libyc. Liv. 1. xxiii. c. 29. Vide k Polyb. apud Juftum 
Lipfium, in tract, de milit. Rom. ut & ipfum Lipf. ibid. I iii, 
dial. 7 & 8. 
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SECT. III. 



The hiftory of the Numidians, from the earlieft 
accounts of time, to the conqueft of their 
country by the Romans. 

NUMIDIA, being pretty remote from Egypt, as well when the 
as that part of Libya contiguous to it, feems to have***™™™ 
been but thinly peopled before the firft arrival of the Phceni- int0 Numi% 
cians there. When this happened, we cannot precifely de-dia. 
termine; but, according to Eufebius, who is followed by 
Bochart, and other authors of good repute, it mufl" have 
been above three hundred years before the foundation of Car- 
thage. For Ariftotle relates, that the Phoenician hiftorians 
made Utica to be two hundred eighty-feven years older than 
Carthage ; and Eufebius affirms Hercules, furnamed Diodas 
or Defanaus, i. e. the Phoenician Hercules, to have been ex- 
tremely famous all over Africa this very year, and to have 
conquered Antaeus in the far/heft part of Mauritania near 
Zilis and Tingis, about fifty years before. Sir Ifaac New- 
ton however, not without reafon, fixes this event nearer the 
time of the Trojan war. Salluft, Florus, and Orofius like- 
wife, inform us, that this Hercules, whom Salluft calls Li- 
bys, built Capfa. From whence we may infer, that either 
the kingdom of Antaeus included Numidia, and even Africa 
Propria, or elfe that Hercules over-ran thefe countries after 
he had conquered Mauritania ; the former of which notions 
appears to us the moft probable. We muft defer touching 
upon the war betwixt Hercules and Antaeus, till we come to 
the hiftory of the Mauritanians, though the confequences of 
that war extended to the nation we are now upon a . 

Th e tranfa&ions of Numidia, during many of the earlieft Ko accounts 
centuries, have, for a long feries of ages, been buried * n midbn af^" 
oblivion. It is probable however, that as the Phoenicians f a ; rs f or f e . 
were mailers of a good part of it, they were recorded, andverai of the 
not unknown in the Carthaginian times. King Iarbas proba- "f^^" 
bly reigned here, as well as in Africa Propria, if not in Mau- remaining, 
ritania, and other parts of Libya, when Dido began to build 

Byrfa; 

a Ariftct.de mirabil. Eufeb. in chron. F!or. 1. c. i. 
Sallufi. in Jugurth. Orof. 1. v. c. 1 5. V^de Bochart, in prarfar. 
ad Chan. 
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Byrfa but we have elfewhere taken notice of all the prin- 
cipal particulars relating to that prince, handed down to us 
by theantients. It appears from Jufiin, that, about the age 
of Herodotus, the people of this country were called both 
Africans or Libyans, and Numidians which feems to imply, 
that the latter name was not then of very long (landing, 
and confeuuently to countenance what we have advanced 
above concerning the incorporation of the Libyan Nomades 
with thefe (G) Africans or Libyans. Juftin likewife inti- 
mates, that, about this time, the Carthaginians vanquimed 
both the Moors or Mauritanians, and Numidians, who had 
leagued together again ft them ; the confluence of which 
was, that the foimer were excufed paying the tribute, which 
had been exacted from them ever fince Dido's arrival in 
Africa by the latter. As for the part the Numidians acled in 
all the wars betwixt the Dionyfii, Agathocles, Sec. and the 
Carthaginians, we have already been fo copious on that head, 
that our readers will not expect us to expatiate upon it here b . 
Th CaHu After the conclufion of the nrft Punic war, the African 
cin.Vis trc/t troops carried on a bloody war three years againft their ma- 
thr M c'.t.i-f[- crs the Carthaginians. The moil adtive of all others, in 
J, 1 ^^. 1 ^ 1 " this rebellion, according to Diodorus Siculus, were the Mi- 
gre.it feve- catanian Numidians. This fo incenfed the Carthaginians, 
rity. that, after Hamilcar had either killed or taken prifoners all 
the mercenaries, he fent a large detachment to ravage the 
country of thofe Numidians. The commandant of that de- 
tachment executed his orders with the utmoft rigour and feve- 
rity; for he plundered all that diftrictin a terrible manner, 
and crucified all the prifoners, without diftindtion, that fell 
into his hands. This filled the reft with fuch indignation and 
refentmen:, th..: both they and their pofterity ever afterwards, 
bore an implacable hatred to the Carthaginians. The con- 
duct of the Numidians in the Carthaginian fervice, during 



b Gcorg. Cedren. hift. compend p. 140. Jufiin. 1. xix. c. 2. 
Appian. in Libyc fub /nit- Univerf. hift. vol. xvi. paff. 

(G) The Numidians. particularly the Mafsefyli, lived upon 
herb*, roots, fieih, milk, cheefe, &c. in conformity to what 
Herodotus relates of the Libyan Nomades, as we learn from 
Appian and Strabo. This adds no fmall weight to the hypothecs 
•A-ii'have ventured here to fubmit to the coniideration of the 
learned (7). 



7) Appian, in Libyc. c 6. 64, Strab, 1. xvii. 
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the firfl: Punic war, was fuch as merited the higheft applaufe, 
as our readers will plainly perceive by confuking a former 
part of this hiftory c . 

In the confulate of the younger Fabius and Sempronius Syphax de- 
Gracchus, Syphax, king of the Mafaefyli, entered into an [*!jJ^]J^ 
alliance with the Romans. This induced Gala, king of the 5 in 
MafTyli, to conclude a treaty with the Carthaginians, in 
confequence of which his fon Mafiniffa marched at the head 
of a powerful army to give Syphax battle. Being reinforced 
in his march by a body of Carthaginians, as focn as he came 
up with the Mafaefyli, he engaged them. The fight was 
fharp and bloody ; but at laft Mafiniffa carried the day, put- 
ting thirty thoufand of the Mafaefyli to the fword, and driv- 
ing Syphax into the country of the Maurufii, or Mauritania. 
This, for the prefent, gave a check both to the progrefs of 
Syphax's arms, and the towering projects of the Romans. 
However, the Mallefylian monarch found means, fometime 
after, to affemble another formidable army of Mafaefylians 
and Mauritanians ; which was likewife defeated and difperfed 
by Mafiniffa. But the face of affairs in this country foon 
afterward greatly changed d . 

. Gala dying whilft his fon Mafiniffa was acting at the A brief - ac- 
head of the Numidian troops fent to the affiftance of thecountof 
Carthaginians in Spain, his brother Defalces, according t0 ^ a ? ni ^ s 
the eftablifhed order of fucceffion in Numidia, took p offe$ on heentered ^ 
of the Maffylian throne. That prince dying foon after his into an alii- 
acceffion, Capulfa, his eldeft fon, fucceeded him. But ne ^ c ^ w ^ c „ 
did not long enjoy his high dignity ; for one Mczetulus, a e ovr,3a " 
perfon of royal extraction, but an enemy to the family of 
Gala, found means to excite a great part of his fubjedls to a 
revolt ; which enabled him to form a confidcrable corps, and 
to bring Capufa to a general action ; which ended in his fa- 
vour, and Capufa, with moft of the nobkffe, being {lain, 
he obtained the Maffylian crown, as the fruit of his victory. 
However, he did not think proper to affume the title of king, 
contenting himfelf with that of guardian or protector to La- 
cumaces, the only furviving young prince of the blood, 
whom he graced with the royal title. To fupport himfelf in 
his ufurpation, Jae married the widow of Defalces, who was 
HannibalV niece, and confequcntly of the mcft powerful 

family 



c Diod. Sic. 1. xxvi. inexcerptis Valefii. Univcrf. hid. vol. 
paff. r ' Liv. 1. xxiv. c. 47, 48, 49. Appian. in Libyc. 
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family in Carthage. In order to attain the fame end, he fent 
embafTadors to Syphax, to conclude a treaty of alliance with 
him. In the mean time Mafinifla, receiving advice of his 
uncle's death, of his coufin's daughter, and of Mezetulus's 
ufurpation, immediately paffed over to Africa, and went to 
the court of Bocchar, king of Mauritania, to folicit fuccours. 
Bocchar, fenfible of the great injuftioe offered Mafinifla, 
gave him a body of four thoufand Moors to efcorte him to 
his dominions. His fubjecfs, having been apprifed of his 
approach, joined him upon the frontiers with a party of five 
hundred men. The Moors, in purfuance of their orders, 
returned home, as foon as Mafinifla reached the confines of 
his kingdom ; notwithstanding which, and the fmall body 
that declared for him, having accidentally met Lacumacesat 
Thapfus with an efcorte going to implore Syphax's afliftance, 
he drove him into the town, which he carried by afiault, 
after a faint refiftance. However, Lacumaces, with many 
of his men, found means to efcape to Syphax. The fame 
of this exploit gained Mafinifla great credit, infomuch that 
the Numidians flocked to him from all parts, and, amongft 
the reft, many of his father Gala's veterans, who prefTed 
him to make a fpeedy and vigorous pufh for his hereditary 
dominions. Lacumaces having joined Mezetulus with a re- 
inforcement of Mafsefylians, which he had prevailed upon 
Syphax to fend to the afliftance of his ally, the ufurper ad- 
vanced at trie head of a numerous army to offer Mafinifla 
battle; which that prince, though much inferior in number, 
did "not decline. Hereupon an engagement enfued, and, 
notwithstanding the inequality of numbers, Mafinifla, by 
his own conduct and bravery, and the valour of his troops, 
gained a complete victory ; the immediate confequence of 
which was a quiet and peaceable pofleflion of his kingdom, 
Mezetulus and Lacumaces, with a few that attended them, 
flying into the territories of Carthage. However, looking 
upon his prefent iituation as precarious, he offered to declare 
Lacumaces the heir apparent to the crown, and treat him in 
a manner fuitable to his high rank, provided he would imme- 
diately make his fubmiflion to him ; and, after having par- 
doned Mezetulus, and reftored to him every thing that he 
had forfeited by his treafonablc conduct, to take him into fa- 
vour, if he would acknowledge him as his fovereign. Both 
of them readily complied with the propofal, and immediately 
returned home ; fo that the tranquillity and repofe of Numi- 
iiu would have been then fettled upon a folid and lafting 

foundation- 
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foundation, had not this been prevented by Afdrubal, who 
was then at Syphax's court. He infinuated to that prince, 
who was difpofed to live amicably with his neighbours, 
" That he was greatly miftaken, if he imagined Mafinifla 
" would be fatisfied with his hereditary countries ; that he 
" was a prince of much greater capacity and ambition, than 
" either his father Gala, his uncle Defalces, or any other of 
t£ his family ; that he had often difcovered in Spain marks 
" of a moft rare and uncommon merit; and that, in fine, 
<fi unlefs this rifmg flame was extinguifhed before it came to 
" too great a head, both the Mafaefylian and Carthaginian 
" ftates would be infallibly confumed by it." Syphax, 
alarmed by thefe fuggeftions, advanced with a numerous body 
of forces into a diftricl:, which had long been in difpute be- 
tween him and Gala, but then in the pofleflion of Mafinifla. 
This brought on a general action between thofe two princes, 
wherein the latter was totally defeated, his army difperfed, 
and he himfclf obliged to fly to the top of mount Balbus, 
attended only by a few of his horfe. Such a decifive battle 
at the prefent juncture, before Mafinifla was fixed in his 
throne, could not but put Syphax into pofleflion of the 
kingdom of the Maflyli, Mafinifla in the mean time made 
nocturnal incurfions from his poft upon mount Balbus, and 
plundered all the adjacent country, particularly that part of 
the Carthaginian territory contiguous to Numidia. This 
diftricl he not only thoroughly pillaged, but like wife laid 
wafte with fire and fword, carrying off from thence an im- 
menfe booty, which was bought by fome merchants, who 
had put into one of the Carthaginian ports for that purpofe. 
In fine, he did the Carthaginians more damage, not only by 
committing fuch dreadful devaluations, but by maflacring 
and carrying into captivity vaft numbers of their fubjects 
on this occafion, than they could have fuflained in a pitched 
battle, or one campaign of an open and legal war. Syphax, 
at the prefling and reiterated inftances of the Carthaginians, 
font Bocchar, one of his moft active commanders, with a 
detachment of four thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, 
to reduce this peftilent gang of robbers, promifing him a 
great reward, if he could bring Mafinifla either alive or dead. 
Bocchar, watching his opportunity, fell upon them unawares, 
as they were ftraggling about the country without any order 
or difcipline ; fo that he took many prifoners, difperfed the 
reft, and purfued Mafinifla himfelf, with a few of his men, 
to the top of the mountain where he had taken poll. As he 

looked 
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looked upon the expedition to be in a manner ended, he did 
not only fend many head of cattle, and the other booty that 
had fallen into his hands, to Syphax, but likewife all the 
forces, except five hundred foot, and two hundred horfe. 
With this detachment he drove Mafiniffa from the fummit of 
the hill, and purfued him through feveral narrow paries and 
defiles, as far as the plains of Clupea, where he fo furrounded 
him, that all the Maflylians, except four, were put to the 
fword, and Mafiniffa himfelf, after having received a dange- 
rous wound, efcaped with the utmoft difficulty. As this 
was effected by crcfling a rapid river, in which attempt two 
of his four attendants were drowned in the fight of the de- 
tachment that purfued him, it was rumoured all over Africa, 
that Mafiniffa had been fwallowed by the ft ream ; which gave 
inexpreflible pleafure to Syphax and the Carthaginians. For 
fome time he lived undifcovered in a cave, where he was 
fupported by the robberies of the two horfemen, that had, 
made their efcape with him; but, having cured his wound, 
he boldly began to advance to his own frontiers, giving out 
publicly, that he intended once more to take poffrfflon of 
his kingdom. In his march he was joined by about forty 
horfe, and, foon after his arrival amongft the Mailyli, fo 
many people flocked to him from all parts, that out of them 
he formed an army of fix thoufand foot, and four thoufand 
horfe ; with which he did not only reinftate himfelf in his 
dominions, but likewife laid wafte the borders of the Mafe- 
fyli. This fo irritated Syphax, that he immediately affem- 
bled a body of troops, and encamped very commodioufly 
upon a ridge of mountains between Cirta and Hippo. His 
army he commanded in perlbn, and detached his fon Ver- 
mina, with a conffderable force, to take a compafs, and at- 
tack the enemy in rear. In purfuance of his orders, Ver- 
minafet out in the beginning of the night, and took poll in 
the place appointed him, without being difcovered ky the 
enemy. In. the mean time Syphax decamped, and advlteed 
towards the enemy, in order to give them battle. Wh^|hc 
had pofTeffcd himfelf of a lifmg ground, that led to their 
camp, and concluded that his fon Vermina mull have formed 
the ambufcade behind them, he began the fight. Mnfiwffa 
being advantagcoufly polled, and his foldiers dillinguifhing 
themfelves in an extraordinary manr.-r, the difpute wes long 
and bloody ; but Vermina unexpectedly falling urcn their 
rear, and, by this means, obliging them to divide their 
forces, which were fcarce able before to oppofe the main 
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body under Syphax, they were foon thrown into confufion* fm 
and forced to betake themfelves to a precipitate flight. All * 
the avenues being blocked up, partly by Syphax, and partly 
by his fon* fuel* ft dreadful (laughter was made of the un- 
happy Maffyli, tha£ only Mafiniffa himfelf* with feventy 
horfe* efcaped to the Leffer Syrtis. Here he remained, be* 
twixt the confines of the Carthaginians and Garamantes^ 
till the arrival of Lselius* and the Roman fleet, on the coaft 
of Africa. What happened immediately after his junction 
with the Romans* our readers will find related at large in a 
part of this work* to which it more properly belongs e . 

W$ have already cbferved* that the Carthaginians lo# SoinefaN 
MafinuTa by depriving him of his dear Sophonifba. That ther parties 
lady was yer fed jn various branches of literature, excellently lar ; ^htlni 
well {killed; in mufic, the greateft beauty of that age, or^JJJ* 
perhaps any other, and of fuch exquifite charms in eyerynifia. 
I refpecl, that* according to a grave author, either Jier bare 
" voice* or a fight of Jier, was fumcient to captivate the moft 
rigid and fevere philofopher. .Mafiniffa therefore could never 
forgive the mortifying affront put upon him by the Hate of 
Carthage, , when her father Afdrubal, in violation of the 
laws of honour and public faith, was commanded to give 
her to Syphax. The- Carthaginians however endeavoured to 
fix that prince in th^rr intereft, and, in order to this, pre- 
vailed upon Syphax to reftore him his dominions*, . Ma£> 
niffa, to have his full revenge both of Syphax and theCartha.- 
j ginians, feigned himfelf entirely fatisfied with fo generous a 
j ceffiQn, and outwardly expreffed all imaginable zeal and 
I affection for them, though at the fame time he was .under- 
j hand with the Romans meditating their ruin. Afdrubal had 
j either fome private intelligence, or entertained a fufpicion, of 
j this; [Which induced him to lay an ambufcade for Mafiniffa 
j after his arrival in Africa from Spain, which that prince 
\ haptaly eicaped. Syphiix in the mean time a&ed much fuch 
i SL \mt as Mafiniffa ; for he allured the Romans of an invio- 
Wr attachment to their intereft, though he had entered into 
. tie ftri&eft engagements with the Carthaginians, at the 
earned folicitations of his wife, whofe charms he found him- 
felf incapable of -refilling. The confequences, both of his 
conduct, and that of his rival Mafiniffa, have been already 

related 

• Liv. 1. yxix. c. 29—34. Appian. in Libyc, Uaivfrf, hift. 
vol. xii. p. 276, & feq. 
< Vol XVII, Go' 
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rekted at large. It witi be fufficienf therefore in this place t& 
obferve, that, by the affiftance of Laelius, Mafmiffa re- 
duced Syphax's kingdom; that, according to Zonaras, hg 
and Scipio fo far outwitted Hannibal before the memorable 
battle of Zama, that, by a ftratagem, they deprived him of 
fome advantageous pofts, which, with a folar eclipfe hap- 
pening during the heat of the a&ion, and not a little inti- 
midating the Carthaginian troops, greatly contributed to the 
victory the Romans obtained ; and that, at the concluiion of 
the fecortd Punic war, he was amply rewarded by the Ro- 
mans- for the important fervices he had done them. As for 
Syphax y after the lofs of his dominions, he was kept in con- 
finement for fome time at Alba, from whence being re- 
moved in order to grace Scipio's triumph, he died at Tibuf 
in his way to Rome. Zonaras adds, that his corpfe was de- 
cently interred ; that all the Numidian prisoners were re- 
leafed ; and that Vermina, by the afliftance of the Romans, 
took peaceable poflefiion of his father's throne. However, 
part of the Mafxfylian kingdom was before annexed to Ma- 
finifla's dominions, in order to reward that prince'for his fingu-^ 
lar fidelity and clofe attachment to the Romans, ashas'beerf 
already obferved f (H). 

As an account of all the principal tranfa&ions^ in which 1 
MafiniiTawas concerned between the fecond and third Punic 
wars, has been already extracted from the beft antient hifto- 
rians, we cannot here" pretend to touch upon any of them, 

without 

f Appian. in Libyc. c. 6. Liv. 1. xxx. c. 43. Zonar, 1. ix. 
c. ii 3 12 Polyaen. ftrat. 1. viii. c. 16. ex.' 7. Univerf. hift,. 
vol. xii. p. 294. 

(H) This feems to be countenanced by the epitomizer of Livy, 
who gives us fufRciently to underiland, that Syphax's family, for 
a considerable term after the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, 
reigned in one part of Numidia ; for he intimates, that Arlho- 
barzanes, Syphax's grandfon, and probably Vermina's fon, & 
vertd, wth a powerful army of Numidians, about the Carthlp* 
nian frontiers, a few years before the third Punic war broke out, 
in order, as fhould feem, either to cover them, or enable the 
Carthaginians to make an irruption into Mafiniffa's territories. 
Cato however pretended, that thefe forces, in conjunelion with- 
thofe of Carthage, had a defign to invade the Roman dominions, 
which he urged as a reafon to induce the confer) pt fathers to dz 
ftroy the African republic (8). 



(8) Liv. epit 1. xlviii, 
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without being guilty of a repetition. Nothing therefore is 
farther requiiite, in order to complete the hiftory of this 
famous prince, than to exhibit to our readers view fome 
points of his conduct towards the decline, and at the clofe, 
of life ; the wife difpofitions made after his death by JEmi~ 
lianus, in order to the regulation of his domcftic affairs; and 
fome particulars relating to his character, genius, and habit 
of body, drawn from the molt celebrated Greek and Roman 
authors &. 

By drawing a line ot circumvallation round the Cartha- Mafiniffa 
ginian army under Afdrubal, potted upon an eminence, £ rc « the 
Mafiniffa cut off all manner of fupplies from them ; which 
introduced both the plague and a famine into their camp. Asdude a pea«« 
the body of the Numidian troops employed in this blockade with him 
was not near fo numerous as the Carthaginian forces, it is"** n te ^ s 
evident, that the line here mentioned muft have been ex- 
tremely ftrong, and c^nfequently the efFeft of great labour 
and art. The Carthaginians, finding thcmfelves reduced to 
the laft extremity, concluded a peace upon the following 
terms, which Mafiniffa dictated to them: I. That they 
fhould deliver up all deferters. 2. That they mould recall 
their exiles, who had taken refuge in his dominions. 3. That 
they mould pay him five thoufand talents of filver, within 
the fpace of fifty years. 4. That their foldiers fhould pafs 
under the jugum, each of them carrying off only a fingle 
coat. As Mafiniffa himfelf, though between eighty and 
ninety years of age, conducted the whole enterprize, he 
muft have been extremely well verfed in fortification, and 
©ther branches of the military art. His underlhnding like- 
wife he muft have retained to the laft. This happened a fhort 
time before the beginning of the third Punic war h . 

Soon after, theconfuls landed an army in Africa, in or-Mafinift 
cler to lay fiege to Carthage, without imparting to Mafiniffa dtfgufted at 
their defign. This not a little chagrined him, as it was con- thcRomans - 
trary to the former practice of the Romans, who, in the 
preceding War, had communicated their intentions to him, 
and confulted him on all occafions. When therefore the 
confuls applied to him for a body of his troops to acl in con- 
cert with their forces, he madeanfwer, " That they fhould 
" have a reinforcement from him, when they ftood in need 
« of it." It could not but be provoking for him to conlider, 
O 0 2 that, 



« Univerf. hift. vol xii. tc xvii. paff. * Appian. in Libyc, 
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that, after he had extremely weakened the Carthaginians, and 
even brought them to the brink of ruin, his pretended impe- 
rious friends fhould come to reap the fruits of his victory, 
without iriving him the leaft intelligence of it 

Ho we 7 eh, his mind foon after returned to its natural 
Ke dies ' bias, which was in favour of the Romans. Finding his 
end approaching, he fent to ^Emilianus, then a tribune 
in the Roman army, to defire a vifit from him. What he 
pronofed by this vifit, was to invert, him with full powers 
to.difpofe of his kingdom and eftate, as he fhould think 
proper, for the benefit of his children. The high idea he 
had entertained of that young hero's abilities and integrity, 
together with his gratitude and affection for the family into 
which he was adopted, induced him to take this ftep ; but, 
believing that death would not permit him to have a perfd- 
nal conference with iEmilianus upon this fubjedt, he in* 
formed his wife and children, in his laft moments, that he 
had impowered him todifpofc, in an abfolute manner, of all 
his pofTeffions, and divide his kingdom amongft his fons. To 
which he fubjoined, " I require, that whatever iEmilianus 
" may decree, fhall be executed as punctually, as if I 
u myfelf had appointed it by my will." Having uttered thefe 
words, he expired, at above ninety years of age k . 
Soawpart?- This prince, during his youth, had met with ftrangc 
"j^^'reverfes of fortune, as appears from feveral preceding 
eharafter. parts of this hiftory. However, fays Appian, being 
fupported by the divine protection, he enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted courfe of profperity for a long feries of years. 
His kingdom extended from Mauritania to the weftern 
confines of Cyrenaica ; from whence it appears, that he, 
was one of the moft powerful princes of Africa. Many 
of the inhabitants of this vaft tract he civilized in a 
wonderful manner, teaching them to cultivate their foil, 
and to reap thofe natural advantages, which the fer- 
tility of fome parts of their country afforded them. He was 
of a more robuft habit of body than any of his cotem- 
poraries, being bleffed wi h the greateit health and vi- 
gour, which was doubtlefs owing to his extreme temper- 
ance, and the toils he inceffantly fuftained. We ar« 
informed by Polybius, that fometimes he flood upon the 
fame fpot of ground from morning till evening, with- 
out 

1 Idem ibid. c. ^5, 56. Liv. & Polyb. pafT. k Appian. 

ubi (up. c. 63, 64. Val. Max. 1. v. c. z, Zonar. 1. ix. 27. 
464, 465. U11iTCxf.hift. vol, Kvii. p. 529. 
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out the lead motion, and at others continued as long 
in a fitting pofture. He would remain on horfeback for 
feveral days and nights together, without being fenfible of 
the leaft fatigue. Nothing can better evince the ftrength 
of his constitution, than his youngeft fon, named Stem- 
bal, Sthemba, or Stembanus, who was but four years old 
at his deceafe. Tho' ninety years of age, he performed 
all the exercifes ufed by young men, and always rode without 
a faddle. Pliny tells us, that he reigned above fixty years. 
He was an able commander, and much facilitated the re- 
duction of Carthage, Plutarch from Polybius obferves, 
that the day after a great victory won over the Carthaginians, 
MafinhTa was feen fitting at the door of his tent, eating a 
piece of brown bread. Suidas relates, that, to the lad, 
ne could mount his horfe without any alfi (lance. Ac- 
cording to Appian, he left a numerous well-difciplined 
army, and an immenfe quantity of wealth (I), behind 
him 1 . O o 3 Masinissa, 

1 Univerf. hift, vol. xii, & xvii. paff. Appian. in Libyc. c. 
63. Val. Max. ubi fup. Strab. 1. xvii. Polyb. in fragm. p. 1013. 
edit. Cafaub. 16 19. Plin. 1. vii. c. 40. Plut. in comment, an 
fen. gerend fit refp. p. 791. Cic. de fenecT. Suid. in voc. 
tyetfMxnrw Val. Max 1. viii. c. 13. Polyb. inexcerp. Valef. p. 
175. Liv. epit. 1. Zonar. aliiq; piur. 

(I) Wc are farther told, that Mafiniffa always went bare head- 
ed, even though the weather was never fo fevere ; and that, in 
his extreme old age, he could fit on horfeback for four-and- 
twenty hours together, without being in the le*ft fatigued. Some 
authors fay, that he was a pious prince, and fent back to 
Melita or Malta a large quantity of ivory, which had been 
brought him from thence out of Juno's temple, as a prefent by 
his admiral. It is added, that he caufed inferiptions in Nu- 
midian letters to be engraven on fomc of the pieces of this 
ivory, importing, that he willingly returned it, as foon as he 
knew it belonged to the goddefe. Valerius Maxim us fays, 
that, not being able to repofe any confidence in any of his 
children, officers, &c. he endeavoured to fecure himfelf from 
the attempts of his enemies by a guard of dogs. He fuftained *» 
many toils, at near ninety years of age, as any man in his 
dominions. His fubje&s he trained up in the military arr # 
inftead of permitting them to plunder and ravage the country, at 
had frequently happened before his time. The inferiptioni 
above mentioned are a further proof, that the Numidians had 
an alphabet of their own (9). 

(9) Cic. de fencft, Val. Max. 1. I * «. I vHu c. i& & 

ix. c. 13. 
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iEmilianus ^ ASIN I SSA 5 before his death, gave his ring to his 
dividcshis e ^eft Ton Micipfa ; but left the diftribution of all his o- 
kingdom ther (K) effects and pofTeffions amongft his children, as has 
amongfthis^ een °bferved, entirely to jEmilianus. Of fifty-four 
three fons.fons, that furvived him, only three were legitimate, viz. 
^^'^Micipfa, Guluffa, and Maftanabal. iEmilianus, ar- 
Maftaaabal. riwln Z at Cirta after he had expired, divided his king- 
dom, or rather the government of it, amongft thefe three, 
though to the others he gave eonfiderable pofTeffions. To 
Micipfa, who was a prince of a pacific difpofition, and the 
eldeft fon, he affigned Cirta, the metropolis, for the place 
of his reftdence, in exclufion of the others. Guluffa, 
the next to him, being a prince of a military geunis, had 
the command of the army, and the tranfac"ting of all affairs, 
relating to peace or war, committed to his care. And 
Maftanabal, or, according to Livy and Salluft, Manaftabal, 
the youngeft, had the adminiftration of juftice, an employ- 
ment fuitable to his education, allotted him. They en- 
joyed in common the immenfe treafures MafinifTa had 
amafled, and were all of them dignified by ^Emil ; anus with 
the royal title. After he had made thefe wife difpofitjons, 
that young nobleman departed from Cirta, taking with 
him a body of Numidian troops, under the conduct of Gu- 
lufla, to reinforce the Roman army, that was then acting 
againft the Carthaginians m . 
Maftanabal Mastanabal and Guluffa died foon after their father, 
and GukUa as appears from the exprefs teftimony of Salluft. We find 
die foon af- nothing more remarkable of thefe princes, befides what 
father Ma- ^ ias k een a l reac ty related, than that the latter continued to 
finiffa. affift the Romans in the third Punic war; and that the 
former was pretty well verfed in the Greek language. 
Micipfa therefore became fole pofTeftbr of the kingdom of 
Numidia. In his reign, and the confulate of M. Plautius 

Hypfceus 

a Appian. ubi fupra, c. 63, 64, Val. Max. 1. v. c. 2. Liv. 
ubi fupra. Zonar. 1. ix. c. zy. p. 464, 465. Athen, deipnofoph, 

L vi. 

(K) It is faid, that Mafiniffa was ferved in earthenware, after 
the Roman fafhion ; but all the Grangers at his table in plate. 
The fecond fervice, or defart, was adorned with golden bafkets, 
jn conformity to the Italian cuftom, fo ingenioufly worked, 
that they refembled thofe made of twigs, rumes, Sec, Greek 
muficians likewife attended his entertainments (10). 



(«o) Ptol. comment, L viii. apud Athen. deipnofoph. 1. vi 
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Hypfceus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, according to Orofius, a 
great part of Africa was covered with locufts, which deftroy- 
ed all the produce of the earth, and even deftroyed dry 
wood y but at laft they Were all carried by the wind into 
the African fea, out of which being thrown in vaft heaps 
.upon the fhore, a plague enfued, which fwept away an 
infinite number of animals of all kinds. In Numidia only 
perimed eight hundred thoufand men, and in Africa Propria 
two hundred thoufand : amongft the reft, thirty thoufand 
Roman foldiers quartered in and about Utica, for the de- 
fence of the laft province. At Utica in particular the mor- 
tality raged to fuch a degree, that fifteen hundred dead bodies 
were carried out of one gate in a day. Micipfa had two 
fons, Adherbal and Hiempfal, whom he educated in his pa- 
lace, together with his nephew Jugurtha. That young 
prince was the fon of Maftanabal ; but his mother having 
been only a concubine, Mafiniffa had taken no great no- 
tice of him. However, Micipfa, confidering him as a 
prince of the blood, took as much care of him, as he did 
of his own children n . 

Jugurtha pofTeffed feveral eminent qualities, whicfr 
gained him univerfal efteem. He was very handfome, . en- 
dued with great ftrength of body, and adorned with the 
fineft intellectual endowments. * He did not devote hirn- 
felf, as young men commonly do, to a life of luxury and 
pleafure. He ufed to exercife himfelf, with perfons of 
his age, in running, riding, hurling the javelin, and other 
manly exercifes, fuited to the martial genius of the Numidi- 
ans ; and, though he furpaffed all his fellowfportfmen, there 
was not one of them but loved him. The chace was his 
only delight ; but it was that of lions, and other fav- 
age (L) beafts. Salluft, to fintfh his character, tells us ? 
that he excelled in all things, and fpoke very little of 
himfelf 0 . O o 4 So 

n Salluft. in Jugurth. c. 5. Li v. epit. I. Appian. in Libyc. Orof. 
J. v. c. 11. • Salluft. ubi fup. Flor. 1. iii. c. 1. 

(L) Salluft feems to intimate, that many of the natives of 
Numidia were deftroyed by thefe wild benfts ; for he fay?, 
that the Numidians were fo healthy, and cf fuch robuft con 
ftitutions, that almoft all of them attained to old age, except 
thofe who either feil in war, or were devoured by wild beaft*, 
/caite any difeafe ever proving fatal to them (n). 



(u) Salluft. in bell. Jugurth, 
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iwiousof ^° can fp* cuous an aflemblage of fine talents and perfecti'* 
his nephew ons at firft charmed Micipfa, who thought them an orna- 
Jugurtha, ment to his kingdom. However, he foon hegan to reflect, 
that he was considerably advanced in years, and his children 
in their infancy ; that mankind naturally thirfted after 
power i and that nothing was capable of making men nm 
greater lengths than a vicious and unlimited ambition. Thefq 
reflections foon excited his jealoufy, and determined him to 
expofe Jugiirtha to a variety of dangers, fome of which, 
he entertained hopes, might prove fatal to him. In order 
to this, he gave him the command of a body of forces, 
which he fent to affift the Romans, who were at that; 
time befieging Numantia in Spain. But Jugurtha, by his 
admirable conduct, did not only efcape all thefe dangers, 
jbtit likewife won the efreem of the whole army, and thq 
friendfhip of Scipio, who fent a high character of hirh to his 
uncle Micipfa. However, that general gave him fomepriK 
dent advice in relation to his future conduct, obferving, ' no 
doubt, in him certain fparks of ambition, which, if lighted 
int. - * aflame, he apprehended, might,, one day, be produce 
tive of the moft fatal confequences p. 
Tu urtha' Before this laft experiment, Micipfa had endeavoured 
pSiouf- t0 find out Tome method of taking him off privately ; but his 
pefe andcru-.popularity amongft the Numidians obliged that prince to 
lay afide all thoughts of this nature. After his return from 
Spain, the wholvi nation almoft adored him. The heroic, 
bravery he had fhewn there, his undaunted courage, joined 
to the utmoft calmnefs of mind, which enabled him to 
preferve a juft medium between a timorous forefight and an 
impetuous raihnefs, a circumftance rarely to be met with 
in perfons of his age, and, above all, the advantageous 
testimonials of his conduct given by Scipio, attracted an uni- 
verfal efteem ; nay, Micipfa himfelf charmed with the high 
idea the Roman general had entertained of his merit, chang- 
ed his behaviour towards him, refolving, if poflible, to win 
his affection by kindnefs. He therefore adopted him, and 
declared him joint heir with his two fons (Mj ) to the crown. 

Finding, 

p Salluft. ubi fup. Veil. Patcrc. 1. ii. c. 9, 

(M) Diodorus Siculus relates, that tho' Micipfa had many 
children, his three favourite fons were Adherbal, Hiempfal, and 
Micipfa. The fame hiftorian likewife adds, that he was the 

moft 
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Finding, fome few years afterwards, that his end approach* 
ed, he fent for all the three to his bed fide, where, in pre* 
fence of the whole court, he defired Jugurtha to recollect 
with what extreme tendernefs he had treated him, and 
confeqently to confider how well he had deferved at his hands, 
He then entreated him to protect his children on all occa- 
fions, who, being before related to him by the ties of blood, 
were now, by their fathers bounty, become his brethren. 
In order to fix him the more firmly in their interefls, he 
Jikewife complimented him upon his bravery, addrefs, and con-* 
fummate prudence. He further infinuated, that neither arms 
nor treafures conftitute the ftrength of a kingdom, but 
friends, who are neither won by arms nor gold, but by 
real fervices and an inviolable fidelity. *« Now where, 
" continued he, can we find better friends than in brothers f 
" And how can that man, who becomes an enemy to his 
" relations, repofe any confidence in, or depend upon, 
*' Grangers?" Then addrefling himfelf to Adherbal and 
; " Hiempfal, And you, faid he, I enjoin always to pay the 
*' higheft reverence to Jugurtha. Endeavour to imitate, 
* 6 and, if poffible, furpafs, his exalted merit, that the world 
• c may not hereafter obferve Micipfa's adopted fon to have 
" reflected greater glory upon his memory than his own 
H children. " Soon after, Micipfa*, who, according 
toDiodorus, was a prince of an amiable character, ex^ 
pired. Though Jugurtha did not believe the king to 
(peak his real fentiments with regard to him, yet he feemed 
extremely pleafed with fo gracious a fpeeph, and made 
him an aniwer fuitable to the occafion. However, that 
prince at the fame time was determined wjthin himfelf to 
put in execution the fcheme he had formed at the fiege of 
Numantia, which was fuggefted to him by fome factious 
and abandoned Roman officer, with whom he there 
contracted an acquaintance. The purport of this fcheme 
was, that he fhould extort the crown by force from his 
two coufins, as foon as their father's eyes were clofed ; 
which, they infinuated, might eafily be effected by his 

owji 

jnoft element of all the Numidian monarchs j and that he fent 
for a great number of Greeks, eminent in all branches of li- 
terature, particularly philolophy, by whole inftruclions he De- 
fame a moil celebrated philosopher (12). 



(12) Diod. Sic, in excerpt. Valef. p. 385, 386, 
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own valour, and the venality of the Romans. Accord" 
ingly, a (hort time after the old king's death, he found 
means to alfaflinate Hiempfal in the city of Thirmida* 
where his treafures were depofited, and drive Adherbal 
out of his dominions. That unhappy prince found himfelf 
obliged to fly to Rome, where he endeavoured to engage 
the confcript fathers to efpoufe his quarrel ; but, notwith- 
ftanding the juftice of his caufe, they had not virtue 
enough effectually to fupport him. Jugurtha's embaf- 
fadors, by diftributing vaft fums of money amongft the 
fenators, brought them fo far over, that a majority pal- 
liated his inhuman proceedings. When thofe embassa- 
dors therefore declared, that Hiempfal had been killed 
by the Numidians, on account of his exceffive cruelty ; that 
Adherbal was the aggrefTor in the late troubles ; that he 
was only chagrined, becaufe he could not make that 
Jiavock amongft his countrymen he would willingly have 
done ; and entreated the fenate to form a judgment of 
Jugurtha's behaviour in Africa from what he had {hewn 
at Numantia, rather than from the fuggeftiohs of his ene- 
mies, by far the greateft part of the fenate difeovered 
themfelves prejudiced in his favour. A few however, 
that were not loft to honour, nor abandoned to corruption, 
infilled upon bringing him to condign punifhment; but, 
as they could not prevail, he had the beft part of Nu- 
midia allotted him, and Adherbal was forced to reft fatif- 
fied with the other 1. 
He bribes Jugurtha, finding now by experience, that every 
f»natt° m and thing was venal at Rome, as his friends at Numantia had 
maffacres before informed him, thought he might purfue his towering 
Adherbal. projects without any ohftrudtion from that quarter. He 
therefore, immediately after the laft divifion of Micipfa'j 
dominions threw off the mafk, and attacked his coufir 
by open force. As Adherbal was a prince of a pacific 
difpofition, and aimoft in all refpects the reverfe of Jugur- 
tha, he wis by no means a match for him. The latte 
therefore pillaged the former's territories, ftormed fevera 
of his fortrefies, and overran a good part of his kingdon 
without oppofition. Adherbal, depending upon th 
fricnclfnip of the Romans, which his father, in his lai 
moments, aftured him would be a ftronger fupport to hin 

tha 

1 S&lhft. k Flor. ubi fup. Eutrop. 1. iv. c. 26. O/of. I. 1 

c, 15, 
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than all -the trpqps and treafures in the univerfe, difpatched 
deputies to Rome, to complain of thefe hoftilities. But, 
whilft he loft his time in fending thither fruitlefs deputa- 
tions, Jugurtha overthrew him in a pitched battle, an.d 
foon after fhut him up in Cirta. Puring the fiege of this 
city, a Roman comminrpn arrived there, in order to per- 
fuade both parties to a n accommodation ; but finding 
Jugurtha untraceable, the cqmmiflioners returned home, 
without fo much as conferring with Adherbal. A fecond 
deputation, compofed of fenators of the higheft diftinc- 
tion, with iEmilius §caurus, prefident of the fenate, at 
their head, landed Tome time after at Utica, and fummon- 
ed Jugurtha to appear before them. That prince at fir# 
feemed to be under dreadful apprehenfipns, efpecially afi 
Scaurus reproached him with fcis enormous crimes, and 
jthrea ened him with the refentment of the Romans, if hf 
did not immediately raife the fiege of Cirja. However, 
the Numidian, by his addrefs, and the irreftftible power 
of gold, as was afterwards fufpecled at RjOme, fo mollified 
Scaurus, that he left A<&erbal at -his mercy. In fine, 
Jugurtha had at laft Cirta furrendered to him, upon con-^ 
dition only, that he mould fpare tfoe of Adherbal > but 
the xnercilefs tyrant, in violation .of the laws of nature 
and humanity, as well as the capitulation, when he had 
got poffeffion of the town, ordered him to be put to a moft 
cruel death. The merchants Kkewifo and all t;he Nu- 
midians in the place capable of bearing arms, he cained^ 
without diftin<$tipn, to be put to the fword r . 

£.v^RY perfon at Rome, mfpired with any fentiments^He corrupt* 
of humanity, was ftruck witjh horror at the news qf this? eftia and 
tragical event. However, all the venal fenators ilill Sc3Urus * 
concurred with Juguftha's minifters in palliating his e- 
n or mo us crimes. Notwithftanding which, the people, 
excited thereto by Caius Memmius their tribune, who bitterly 
kiveighei againft the venality of the fenate, refolved not 
to let fo flagrant an inftance of villainy go unpunimeq*. 
This difpofition in them induced the conscript fathers 
likewife to declare their intention to chaftife Jugurtha. 
In order to this, an army was levied to invade Numidia, 
and the command ,of it given to the conful Calnurnius 
Beftia, a perfon of good abilities, but rendered unfit for 
the expedition he was to go upon by his wfatiftble avarice. 

Jugurtha, 

r lidem ibid. Liv. ep. lxiv. 
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Jugurtha, being informed of the great preparation 8 
' making at Rome to attack his dominions, Tent his fon 
thither to avert the impending ftorm. The young prince 
was plentifully fupplied with money, which he had 
orders to diftribute liberally amongft the leading men, 
But Beftia, propofing to himfelf great advantages from 
an invaiion of Numidia, defeated all his intrigues, and 

fot a decree pafled, ordering him and his attendants to 
epart Italy in ten days, unlefs fhey were come to deliver 
up the king himfelf, and all his territories, to the republic 
by way of dedition ; which decree being notified to them, 
they returned, without fo much as having entered the 
gates of Rome ; and Beftia foon after landed with a power- 
ful army in Africa. For fome time he carried on the 
war there very brifkly, reduced feveral ftrong-holds, and 
took many Numidians prifoners. But, upon the arrival 
of Scaurus, whofe character has been already given irt 
the Roman hiftory ; a peace Was granted Jugurtha upon 
advantageous terms. That prince coming from Vacca, the 
place of his refidence, to the Roman camp, in order to 
confer with Beftia and Scaurus, and the preliminaries of 
the treaty being immediately after fettled between them 
in private conferences, every body at Rome was con- 
vinced, that the prince of the fenate and the conful had 
facrificed to their avarice the good of the republick. The 
indignation therefore of the people in general difplayed 
itfelf in the ftrongeft manner. Memmius alfo fired them 
with his fpeeches. It was therefore refolved to difpatch the 
pnetor Caflius, a perfon they could confide in, to Numi- 
dia, to prevail upon Jugurtha to come to Rome, that 
'they might learn from the king himfelf which of their gene- 
rals and fenators had been feduced by the peftilent influ- 
ence of corruption. Upon his arrival there, be found means 
to bribe one Bcebius Salca, a man of great authority 
amongft the plebeians, but of infatiable avarice, by whofe 
aftiftance he efcaped with impunity ; nay, by the efficacy 
of gold, he did not only elude all the endeavours of 
the people of Rome to bring him to jufticc, but like- 
wife enabled Bomilcar, one of his attendants, to get 
Maftiva, an illegitimate fon of Micipfa, aflfaflinated in the 
ftreets of Rome. That young prince was advifed by ma- 
ny Romans of probity, well-wiftiers to the family of Ma- 
iiniffa, to apply for the kingdom of Numidia ; wich coming 
to Jugurtha's ears, he prevented the application by this 

execrable 
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execrable ftep. However, he was obliged to leave Italy 
immediately. He departed Rome with pafling that fev£re 
reflection upon the venality of its iftfairio^ 
mentioned s . i " • " . 

Jugurtha had fcarce fet foot in Africa, when he ™ 
received advice, that the fenate had difarinulled the'fhame- 4 m y to pa& 
ful peace concluded with him by Beftia and Scaurus. Soon ? nder thc 
after, the conful Alblnus transported a Roman army intojjj?"^^ 
Numidia, flattering himfelf with the hopes of reducing dia.' 
Jugurtha to reafoh before the expiration of his confujatate. 
In this however he found himfelf deceived; for that craf- 
ty prince, by Various artifices, fo amufed arid impofed 
upon Albinus, that nothing of moment happened thaC 
campaign. This rendered him ftrongly fufpe&ed of hav- 
ing betrayed his country after the example . of his pre- 
deceflbrs. His brother Aulus, who fucceeded him in trie 
command of the army, was ftill more unfuccefstul ; for, 
after rifing from before Suthul, where" the king's trea^- 
fures were depofited, he marched his forces into a defile, 
out of which he found it impoflible to extricate him- 
felf. He therefore was obliged to fubmit to the igno- 
minious ceremony of pafling under the jugum, with all his 
men, andto quit Numidia entirely in ten days time, in order 
to deliver his troops from immediate deftru&ion. The 
avaricious difpofition of the Roman commander prompted 
him to befiege Suthul, the pofTeflion of which place, he 
imagined, would make him mailer of all the wealth of 
Jugurtha, and confequently paved the way to fuch a fcan- 
dalous treaty. However, this was declared void as foon 
as known at Rome, as being concluded without the au- 
thority of thc people. The Roman troops retired into 
Africa Propria, which they had now reduced into the 
form of a Roman province, and there took up their winter- 
quarters r . 

In the mean time Caius Mamilius Limetanus, tribune Defeated by, 
©f the ' people, excited the plebeians to enquire into the M*^**- 
conduct of thefe perfons, by whofe afliftance Jugurtha 
had found means to elude all the decrees of the fenate. 
This put the body of the people into a great ferment ; 
Which occafioned a profecution of the guilty fenators, 
that was carried on, for fome time, with thc utmoft heat 
and violence. Lucius Metellus the conful, during thefe 

tranfadions, 



♦ Iidem ibid. * SaHufh Flor. Eutrop. Qrof, obi fup.. 
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franfa&ioris, had Numidia afligned him for his province, 
arid confequeritly was appointed general of the army de- 
ftined to aft againft Jugurtha. As he perfectly difre- 
garded wealth, the Numidian found him fuperior to all his 
temptations; which was a great mortification to him. To this 
he joined all the other virtues, which conftitute the great 
captain ; fo that Jugurtha found him in all refpe&s 
inaccellible. That prince therefore was now forced to re- 
gulate his conduct, according to the motions of Metellus, 
with the greateft caution, and exert his utmoft bravery, 
in order to compenfate for that hitherto favourable ex- 
pedient, which now Began to fail him. Marius, Metel- 
lus's lieutenant, being fikewife a perfon of uncommon merit, 
the Romans reduced Vacca, a large, opulent city, and 
the moft celebrated mart in Numidia; defeated Jugurtha 
iii a pitched battle ; overthrew Bomilcar, one of his generals, 
upon the banks of the Muthullus ; and, in fine,- forced 
the Numidian monarch to take fhelter in a place render- 
ed almo'ft inacceflible by the rocks and' woods with which it 
was covered. However, Jugurtha iignalized himfelf in 
a furprifing manner, exhibiting all that could be expected 
from the courage, abilities, and attention of a confum- 
rhate general, to whom defpair adminifters frefh ftrength, 
and fuggefts new lights. But his troops could not make 
head againft the Romans ; they were again worfted by 
Marius, though they obliged Metellus to- raife the fiege 
of Zama. Jugurtha therefore, finding his country every- 
where ravaged, his moft opulent cities plundered, his 
fortreffes reduced, his towns burnt, vaft numbers of 
his fubje&'s put to the fword, and taken prifoners ? be- 
gan to think' ferioufly of coming to an accommodation with 
the Romans. His favourite Bomilcar, in whom, he re- 
pofed the higheft confidence, but who had been gained 
over to the enemy by Metellus, obferving this defpofition, 
found it no difficult matter to perfuade him to deliver 
up his elephants, money, arms,, horfes, and deferters,, 
in whom the main ftrength of his army confiftedj into the, 
Hands of the Romans. Some of thefe laft, in order to 
avoid the punimment due to their crime, retired to Boccbus, 
king of Mauritania, and lifted in his fervice. But Me- 
tellus ordering him to repair to (N) Tifidium, a city of 

Numidia, 

(N) This city feems to have been fituated either upon the bor- 
ders of Africa Propria, or in that province, fince Mettellus diftri- 
r • ' butei 
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Numidia, there to receive farther directions, and he re- 
futing a compliance with th.it order, hoftiiities Were renewed 
with greater fury than ever. Fortune now feemed td * 
declare in favour of Jugurtha : he retook Vacca, and 
maffacred the Roman garrifon, though Turpilius, the com- 
mandant, found means to make his efcape. However* 
foon after a Roman legion feized again, upon it, and treat- 
ed the inhabitants with the greateft feverity. About this 
time one of Maftanabal's fons, named Gauda, whom, 
Micipfa, in his will, had appointed to fucceed to the 
crown, in cafe his two legitimate fons and Jugurtha died 
without hTue, wrote to the fenate in favour of Marius, 
who was then endeavouring to fupplant Metellus ; the oc- 
cafion. and effecl: of which felicitation has already been 1 
related. That prince, having his understanding im- 
paired by a declining ftate of health, fell a more eafy 
prey to the bafe and infamous adulation of Marius^ who, 
after having footbed his vanity, affured him, that, as hb* 
was the next heir to the crown, he might depend up- 
on being fixed upon the Numidian throne, as foon as 
Jugurtha was either killed or taken, which muft in a 
fhort time happen, when he once appeared at the head 
of the Roman army with an unlimited commiflion. Soon 
after, Bomilcar and Nabdalfa formed a defign to afTailinate 
Jugurtha, at the (O) mitigation of Metellus ; but this 
being . detected, Bomilcar, and moft of his accomplices, 
fuffered death, as our readers will find in another part 
o.f this work. The plot however had fuch an effect up- 
on Jugurtha, that he enjoyed afterwards no tranquillity 6t 
repofe. He fufpe&ed perfuns of all denominations, Nu- 
midians as well as foreigner?, of fome black defign againft 
1 him. Perpetual terrors fat brooding over his mind ; 
intbmuch that he never got a wink of deep, but by Health, 
and often changing his bed in a low, plebeian manner. 

Starting 

bated his troops in winter quarters there, after the conclusion 

of the campaign (13). 

(O) Fronririds relates, that Metellus endeavoured to fecure 
JugurthVs peHori, not to affaffinate him, which, he infmuates, 
might have been more eaiily effected. But as this runs counter 
to Salluft, who is fuperior, in point of authority, to Frontinus, 
this hiftorical fragment deferves not much credit (14). 

\. 

(13) Salluft. in bell. Jugurtk. (14} S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. 
I I c, 8. ex. 3. 
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Starting from his fleep, he would frequently {hatch hi* 
fword, and break out into the moft doleful cries< So 
i ftrongly was he haunted by a fpirit of fear, jealoufy, and 
di {traction 11 . 

Overthrown J UGURTHA ? having deftroyed great numbers of his 
a fecondt;me fronds, on fuf picion of their having been concerned in the 
byhim* late confpiracy, and many more of them deferring to the 
Romans and Bocchus king of Mauritania* found hirhfelf,- 
in a manner, deftitute of counfellors, generals, and all 
perfons capable of aflifting him iri carrying on the wan 
This threw him into a deep melancholy, which rendered 
him diflatisfied with every thing, and made him fatigue 
his troops with a variety of contradictory motions. Some* 
times he would advance with great celerity againft" the 
enemy, and at others retreat with no fmall fwiftnefs 
from them. Then He refumed his former Courage-^ 
hut foon after defpaired either of the valour or fidelity of 
the forces under his command* All his movements there- 
fore proved unfuccefsful, and at laft he Was forced by 
Metellus to a battle. That part of the Numidian army 
Jugurtha commanded behaved with fome refolution ; but 
the other fled at their firft onfet. The Romans therefore 
entirely defeated them, took all their ' ftandards, and made 
a few of them prifoners. Not many of them were 
flain in the action, fince, as Saliuft obferyes, the Numidi- 
ans trufted more to their heels than their arms for fafety 
in this engagement w . 
Metellus ta Metellus purfued Jugurtha and his fugitives to 
k«» Thala. " Thala, a place we have formerly defcribed. His march 
to this place, being through vafr. deferts, was extremely 
tedious and difficult ; ii but being fupplied with wooden 
vefTels of all fizes taken from the huts of the NumidianSj 
which were filled with water brought by the natives, who 
had fubmitted to him, he • inverted that city. He liad no 
foorter fat down before it, than a moll copious mower of 
rain, a thing very uncommon in thofe deferts, proved a 
great and feafonable refrelhment to hii forces, who, ani* 
mated thereby, as though the gods had declared for them, 
prepared to attack the town with fuch vigour, that 

Jugurtha, 

•'• lidem ibid. Liv. epit. Ixv. Plat, in Mar. Veil patsre. 1. ji. 
c. ii. v ba'luit Liv. Paserc. Orof. ui?i %\ £utrop. u>i 

fup, c. 27. 
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Jugurtha, with his family, and treafures depofited there- 
in, thpught proper to abandon it. After a brave defence, 
it was reduced, the garrifon, confiding of Roman de- 
ferters, fetting fire to the king's palace, and confum- 
ing themfelves, together with every thing valuable to 
them, in the flames. Jugurtha, b ing now reduced to great 
extremities, retired into Gaetulia, where he formed a 
confiderable corps. From thence he advanced to the 
confines of Mauritania, and engaged Bocchus, king of that 
country, whofe daughter he had married, to enter into 
an alliance with him ; in confequence of which, hav- 
ing reinforced his Gaetulian troops with a powerful body of 
Mauritanians, he turned the tables upon Metellus, and 
obliged him to keep clofe within his intrenchments. Sal- 
luft informs us, that Jugurtha bribed Bocchus's mini- 
fters to influence that prince in his favour ; and that hav- 
ing obtained an audience, he infinuated, that, mould Nu- 
midia be fubdued, Mauritania muft be involved in its 
ruin, efpecially as the Romans fcemed to have vowed 
the deftru&ion of all the thrones in the univerfe. In fup- 
port of what he advanced, he produced feveral inftances very 
appofite to the point in view. However, the fame au- 
thor feems to intimate, that Bocchus was determined to 
affift Jugurtha againft his enemies by the flight the Romans 
had formerly {hewn him. That prince, at the firft break- 
ing out of this war, fent embafladors to Rome, to 
propofe an offenfive and defenfive alliance to the republic ; 
which, though of the utmoft confequence to it at that 
juncture, a few of the moft venal and infamous fena- 
tors, who were abandoned to corruption, prevented from 
taking effect. This undoubtedly wrought more power- 
fully upon Bocchus in favour of Jugurtha, than the re- 
lation he flood in to him ; for both the Moors and Numi- 
dians adapted the number of their wives to their cir- 
cumftances, fo that fome had ten, twenty, &c. to their 
lhare. There kings therefore were unlimited in this par- 
ticular, and of courfe all degrees of affinity, refulting to 
them from marriage, had little force. It is obfervable, that 
the pofterity of thofe antient nations have the fame cuftom 
prevailing amongft them at this day x . 

Such 

Pp 

x Idem ibid Strab. I xvii. Vide Bern. Aldret. »bi fup. p. 
400, 401. & feq. 
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Amiendea- Such was the fituation of affairs in Numidia, when 
off Bocchur Metellus received advice of the promotion of Ivlatius to the 
from the in. confulate. What effect this news had upon that excellent, 
tereftofju- muc h injured, commander, has been already obferved. 
gur a. -g^^ notwithstanding the injurious treatment he met with 
on this occafion, he generoufly endeavoured to draw off 
Bocchus from Jugurtha, though this would facilitate the 
reduction of Numidia for his rival. To this end embafia- 
dors were difpatched to the Mauritanian court, who inti- 
mated to Bocchus, 44 That it would be highly imprudent 
44 to come to a rupture with the Romans without any 
44 caufe at all ; that he had now a fine opportunity of con- 
44 eluding a moft advantageous treaty with them, which 
44 Was much preferable to a war ; that, whatever depend- 
44 ence he might place upon his riches, he ought not to 
44 run the hazard of lofing his dominions by embroiling 
44 hirnfelf with other ftates, when he could eafiiy avoid 
44 this ; that it was much eafier to begin a war, than to 
44 end it, which it was in the power of the victor alone t9 
44 do ; that, in fine, he would by no means confult the 
44 intereft of his fubjects, if he followed the defperate for* 
* 4 tunes of Jugurtha." To which Bocchus replied, 44 That, 
44 for his part, there was nothing he wifhed for more than 
'* peace j but that he could not help pitying the deplorable 
" condition of Jugurtha ; that if the Romans therefore 
* 4 would grant that unfortunate prince the fame terms they 
44 had offered him, he would bring about an accommoda- 
44 tion." Metellus let the Mauritanian monarch know, 
that it was not in his power to comply with what he de^ 
fired. However, he took care to keep up a private nego- 
tiation with him till the new conful Marius's arrival. By 
this conduct he ferved two wife ends ; for, firft, he pre- 
vented thereby Bocchus from coming to a general action 
with his troops ; which was the very thing Jugurtha de- 
fired, as hoping that this, whatever the event might be, 
would render a reconciliation betwixt him and the Romans 
impracticable. Secondly, this inaction enabled him to dis- 
cover fomething of the genius and difpofition of the Moors, 
a nation, of whom the Romans, till then, had fcarce 
formed any idea, which, he imagined, might be of no 
fmall fervice, either to himfelf or his fucceflbrs, in the 
future profecution of the war f . 

Jugurtha, 

* Salluft. Vel. Patcrc. h Plat, ubi fup. Univerf. fei'ft. vtJ. xil 

j>. 462. 
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Jugurtha, being informed, that Marius, with a nu ****** * c ' 
merousarmy, was landed at Utica, advifed Bocchus to re- ^ ?a * 
tire, with part of the troops, to fomc place of difficult ac- 
cefs, whilii he himfelf took poft upon another inacceflible 
fpot with the remaining corps. By this meafure, he hop- 
ed the Romans would be obliged todivide their forces, and 
confequently be more expofed to his efforts and attacks. 
He like wife imagined, that, feeing no formidable body ap- 
pear, they would believe the enemy in no condition to 
make head againft them ; which might occaiion a relaxati- 
on of difcipline, the ufual attendant of a too great fecurity, 
and confequently produce fome good effect. However, he 
was difappointed in both thefe views ; for Marius, far 
from fuffering a relaxation of difcipline to take place, 
trained up his troops, which confifted chiefly of new levies, 
in fo perfect a manner, that they were foon equal in good- 
nefs to any confular army that ever appeared in the field. 
He alfo cut off great numbers of the Gaetulian marauders, 
defeated many of Jugurtha's parties, and had like to have 
taken that prince himfelf prifoner near the city of Cirta. 
Thefe advantages, though not of any great importance, 
intimidated Bocchus, who now made overtures for an ac- 
commodation ; but the Romans, not being fufficientiy fa- 
tisfled of his fincerity, gave no great attention to them. In 
the mean time Marius pulhed on his conquefts, reducing 
feveral places of lefs note, and at J aft refolved to beheg* 
Capfa. That this enterprize might be conducted with the 
greater fecrecy, he fuffered not the leaft hint of his defign 
to tranfpire, even amongft any of his officers. On the 
contrary, in order to blind them, he detached A. Manlius, 
one of his lieutenants, with fome light-armed cohorts to 
the city of Lares, where he had fixed his principal maga- 
zine, and depofited the military cheft Before the lieutenant 
left the camp, that he might the more effectually amufe 
him, he intimated, that himfelf, with the army, (hould 
take the fame rout in a few days ; but, inftead of that, he 
bent his march towards the Tanais, and, in fix days time, 
arrived upon the banks of that river. Here he pitched his 
tents for a (hort time, in order to refrefh his troops ; which 
having done, he advanced to Capfa, and made himfelf maf- 
ter of it, in the manner we have already related. As the fitua- 
tion of this city rendered it extremely commodious to Jugur- 
tha, whofeplan of operations, everfmce the commencement 
of thewar,ithad exceedingly favoured, he levelled it withth* 
P p 2 grousid , 
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ground, after i( had been delivered up to the foldiers to be 
plundered. The citizens likewife, being more ftrongly 
attached to that prince than any of the other Numidians, on 
account of the extraordinary privileges he indulged them 
with, and, of courfe, bearing a more implacable hatred to 
the Romans, he put to the fword, or fold for flaves. The 
true motive of the coriful's conduct on this occafion feems 
here to be alTigned, though we are told by Salluft, in con- 
formity to the Roman genius, that neither avarice nor re- 
fentm'ent prompted him to fo barbarous an action, but only 
rtha a defire to ftrike a terror in the Numidians % (?) 
prewUs^p- The Numidians, ever after this exploit, dreaded the 
on Bocchvs very name of Marius, who now, in his own opinion, had 
to affifthim. ec jjpf e( | the glory of all hispredeceflbr's great achievements, 
particularly the reduction of Thala, a city, in ftrength and 
fituation, nearly refembling Capfa. Following his blow, 
he gradually prefented himielf before moft of the places of 
ftrength in the enemy's country, many of which eitheropen- 
ed their gates, or were abandoned, at his approach, being 
terrified with what had happened to the unfortunate citizens 
of Capfa ; others taking by force, he laid in afhes ; and, 
in more, filled the greateft part of Numidia with blood, 
horror, and confunon. The operations of the campaign 
were concluded by the reduction of a caftle, that feemed 

impregnable, 

z Salhift. Liv. Ptor. Plut. Eutrop. Oros ubi fupra. 

(?) Salluft -does not only inform us, that the Numidians lived 
after much the fame manner as the Libyan Nomades of Herodo- 
tus, but likewife that they were called Nomo-Numida? ; which 
feems to confirm what we have hmted above concerning the ety- 
mon of the word Numidia. He likewife tells us, that thufe Nome- 
Nuxnidae encreakd fo exceedingly, that they overftocked their 
original country j and therefore a great multitude of them were 
obliged to make an irruption into the country afterwards from 
them called Numidia, where they fettled. This piece of h'ftory 
the fame writer affirms ro have been extracted from fome Punic 
books belonging ta king Hiempfal. From whence it may be 
inferred, that what has been advanced by Herodoius concerning 
the irruption of the Libyan Nomades into Numidia, is probably 
true, finoe it is attefted by the Punic writers themfelves, though 
it mull be owned, that where thcfe authors contradicl Herodo- 
tus, and the generality of the beft hiftorians, fucb a degree of 
credit is not due to them (15). 

(15) Herodot. ubi fup. I, iv. Salluft. in bell. Juguth. 
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impregnable, feated on the Mulucha, where Jugurtha kept 
part of his treafures (Q). In the mean time Jugurtha, not 
being able to prevail upon Bocchus, by his repeated felici- 
tations, to advance into Numidia, where he found himfelf 
greatly preffed, was obliged to have recourfe to his ufual 
method of bribing the Mauritanian minifters, in cyder to 
put that prince in motion. He alfo promifed him a third 
part of his kingdom, provided they could either drive the 
Romans out of Africa, or get all the Numidian dominions 
confirmed to him by treaty a . 

So confiderable a ceffion could not fail of engaging Boc- They are 
chus to fupport Jugurtha with his whole power. The two both defeat- 
(R) African monarchs therefore, having joined their forces, ed b y Mari * 
furprifed Marius near Cirta, as he was going into winter* wWch P °Bcc- 
quarters. The Roman general was To puflied on this occa- chus delivers 
fion, that the barbarians thought themfelves certain of vie "P ^ u ^* 
tory, and doubted not but they fliould be able to extinguifh mans> 
the Roman name in Numidia ; but their incaution and too 
great fecurity enabled Marius to give them a total defeat, 
which was followed four days after by fo complete an over- 
throw, that their numerous army, confifting of ninety thou- 
fand men, by the acceffion of a powerful corps of Moors, 
commanded by Bocchus's fon Volux, was entirely ruined. 
Sylla, Marius's lieutenant, moft eminently diftinguifhed 
himfelf iu the laft action, which laid the foundation of his 
future greatnefs. Bocchus, now looking upon Jugurtha's 
condition as defperate, and not being willing to run the 
rifk of lofirg his dominions, clapped up a peace with Rome. 
However, the republic gave him to underftand, that he 
muft not expect to be ranked amongft its friends, till he 
P p 3 " had 

a Salluft. Flor. Plut. ubi fup. S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. 1. iii. 
c. 9. ex. 3. 

( QJ Notwithstanding the immenfe treafures Jrgnrthahad been 
in poiTeiTion of, fo late as fome years after the death ©f Gala, 
father to Mafmifo. a great part of the Numidians, all tliofe at 
le 'ft inhabiting the open country, had no gold cr filver money. 
However, they were not very fenfible of this defeel, fmce it 
was fupplied by their flocks and herds, as we are informed by 
Livy (16). 

(R Frontinus fays, that Jugurtha never began a battle with 
the Romans till towards evening, that, if he mould happen to 
be defeated, he might efcape by favour of the night (17). 

0 6) Liv, 1. xxix. c. 31. (17) S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. l.ii.c. 1. 
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had delivered up into the conful's hands Jugurtha, that in- 
veterate enemy of ihe Roman_name. The Mauritanian 
monarch, having entertained a high idea of an alliance 
with that ftate, refolved to fath-fy it in this particular, and 
was confirmed in his refolution by one Dabar, a Numidian 
prince, the fon of Maflugrada, and defcended, by his mo- 
ther's fide, from Mafinifla, who, being clofely attached to 
the Romans, and extremely agreeable: to Bacchus, on ac- 
count of his noble difpofition, had defeated all the intrigues 
of Afpar, Jugurtha's minifler. Upon Sylla's arrival at 
the Mauritanian court, the affair there feemt?d to be en- 
tirely fettled. However, Bocchus, who was for ever pro- 
jecting new defigns, and, like the reft of his countrymen, 
in the highefr degree perfidious, debated within himfclf, 
whether he fhould facrifice Sylla or Jugurtha, who were 
both then in his power. He was a long time fluctuating 
with uncertainty, and combated by a contrariety of femi- 
merits. The Aid den changes, which difplayed themfelvcs 
jn his countenance, his air, and his whole perfon, evident- 
ly (hewed how ftrongly his mind was agitated ; but at laft 
he returned to his firft defign, to which the bias of his mind 
feemed naturally to lead him. He therefore delivered up 
Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, to be conducted to Ma- 
rius, who, by that fuccefsful event, happily terminated 
this dangerous war. The kingdom of Numidia was now 
reduced to a new form : Bocchus, for his important fer- 
yices, had the country of the Mafaefyli, contiguous to 
Mauritania, affigned him, which, from this time, took 
the name of New Mauritania. Numidia Propria, or the 
country of the Maflyli, was divided into three parts, one 
of which was given to Hiempfal, another to Mondreftal, 
both dependents of Mafinifla, and the third the Romans 
annexed to Africa Propria, or the Roman province, adja-? 
cent to it. What became of Jugurtha, after he had graced 
Marius's triumph (S), at which ceremony he was led in 

chains, 

(S) According to Plutarch, Marius's triumph happened on the 
firli day of January, which began the year amongft the Romans, 
when Jugurtha was expofed to the view of the people. The 
populace were extremely pleafed with that fight, the Numidian, 
\>y his valour and conduct, having rendered himfelf terrible to 
the Romans; nay, Floras intimates, that he was looked 
upon by them as a fecond Hannibal. Plutarch adds, that the 
day he was led in triumph, he fell diffracted ; that, when he was, 

afterwards 
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chains, together with his two fons, through the ftreets of 
Home, our readers will find related at large in a former part 
of this work b . 

Jugurtha's two fons furvived him, but fpent their £ ra j^£,™ 
jives in captivity at Venufia. However, One of them, after the 
named Oxyntas, was, for a fhort time, reka fed from his death of ju 
confinement by Aponius, who befieged Acerrae in the war surtha ' 
between the Romans and the Italian allies. That general 
brought this prince to his army, where he treated him as 
king, in order to draw the Numidian forces off from the 
Roman fervice. Accordingly thofe Numidians no fooner 
beard, that the fon of their old king was fightjng for the 
allies, than they began to defert by companies ; which o- 
bliged Julius Caefar, the conful, to part with all his Numi- 
dian cavalry, and fend them back into Africa. Some few 
years after this event, Pompey defeated Cneius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numidia, 
killing feventeen thoufand of their men upon the fpot. 
Not fatisfied with this victory, that general purfued the 
fugitives to their camp, which he foon forced, put Domi- 
tius to the fword, and took Hiarbas prifoner. He then 
reduced that part of Numidia which belonged to Hiarbas, 
who feems to have fucceeded Mandrcftal above- mentioned, 
and gave it to Hiempfal, a neighbouring Numidian prince, 
P p 4 defcended 

b Sailuft. ubi fup. Liv. cpit. lxvi. Piut. in Mar. & in Syl- 
Dio. Cafs 1. xliii. Appian. de bell. civ. Flor. Eutrop. & Or'os. 
ubi fup. Pirn. 1. v. c. 2. Strab. L xvii. Vide & Univcri. hilt. vol. 
xii. p. 474. Sec. Vel. Paterc. 1. ii. C. 12. 

afterwards thrown into prifon, whilll fome tore of his cloaths, 
and others his goldgn pendent, with wich they pulled pff the tip 
of his ear, he was greatly difcompofed j and that yet, full of 
horror, when he was caft naked into the dungeon, he forced a 
fmile, crying out, O heavens ! how intolerably cold js this bath 
of yours! In this place He ftruggledfor fome time with extreme 
hunger, and ther expired. The baibarous death he was put to, 
notwithstanding his own inhuman difpofition, will remain an eter, 
tial monument 5 of the Roman cruelty and ingratitude. Mithri- 
dates therefore jurt'y reproached the^ lords of the world with 
their infamous b..rba;ity to the grandlbn of Mafmiffa, a prince 
that contributed as much to the'deftru&ion of their only rival 
Carthage as either of the Africini (18). 



(iR) 1 11 ft 1. xxxviii. c. 6. Plut, in Mario. 
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defcended from MafinifTa, who had always oppofed.the 
M.irian fa&ion. For a particular account of the treacher- 
ous reception Hiempfal, or h's fon Mandreftal, gave 
young Marius, Cethegus, Lectorius, and others of the 
fame party, when profcribed by Sylla, and forced to feek 
an afylum at his court, we muft refer our readers to Plu- 
tarch and Appian c . 
Cxfar treats Suetonius informs us, that a difpute happened at 
Jubaina ve.R ome between Hiempfal and one Mafintha,, a noble Nu- 
manner. ent vidian, whom, it is probable, he had, in fome refpecl, 
injured, when Julius Caefar firft began to make a figure in 
the world. This is a plain demonftration, that Numidia 
was, at that time, in reality, fubje£t. to the Romans, fince 
the fubjc&s there could then apply to the Romans for redrefs, 
even from their fovereign. The fame author adds, that 
Cxfar warmly efpoufed the caufe of Mafintha, and even 
grofly infulted Juba, Hiempfal's fon, when he attempted 
to vindicate his father's conduct on this occafion. He pul- 
led him by the beard, than which a more unpardonable af- 
front could not be offered an African, and reproached him 
with being a tributary dependent prince. In fhort, he 
kreened Mafintha from the infults and violence of his ene- 
mies; f;om whence a reafon may be alligned for Juba's 
adhering fo clofely afterwards to the Pompeian faction d . 
Juba defeats ^ N confequence of the indignity Caefar had offered 
Curio, one Juba, and the difpofltion it had occafioned, that prince 
of Cafar's ^ Caefar ereat damage in the civil wars betwixt him 

lieutenants. , T -, ° r> n 1 i r> • r , • 

and rompey. By a ltratagem he drew Curio, one of his 
lieutenants, to a general action, which it was his intereft 
at that time to have avoided. He caufed it to be given 
out all over Africa Propria and Numidia, that he was re- 
tired into fome remote country at a great diftance frcra 
the Roman territories. This coming to Curio's ears, who 
was then befieging Utica, it hindered him from taking 
the neceffary precautions to prevent a furprize. Soon af- 
ter, the Roman general receiving intelligence, that a 
fmall body of Numidians was approaching his camp, he 
put himfelf at the head of his forces, in order to attack 
them, and, for fear they fhould efcape, began his march 



c Appian. dc bell, civil. J. i. p. 3^6. & 388. Liv. ep. Ixvii. 
Flat, in Mar. in Syl. & in Pomp. d Suet, in Jul. Cxi. 
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in the night, looking upon himfelf as fure of vi&ory, 
Some of their advanced guards he furprifed afleep, and 
cut them to pieces, which ftill further ani mated him, In 
fhort, about day-break he came up with the Numidians, 
whom he attacked with great bravery, though his men 
were then falling, and vaftly fatigued by their forced and 
precipitate march. In the mean time Juba, who, im- 
mediately after the propagation of the rumour above- 
mentioned, had taken care to march privately, with the 
main body of the Numidian army, to fupport the detach- 
ment fent before to decoy Curio, advanced to the relief 
of his men. The Romans had met with a great refiftance 
before he appeared ; fo that he eafily broke them, killed 
Curio, with a good part of his troops, upon the fpot, 
purfued the reft to their camp, which he plundered, and 
took many of th&fh prifoners. Moftof the fugitives, who 
endeavoured to "make their efcape on board the fhips in the 
port of Utica, were either (lain by the purfuers, or drowned, 
The remainder fell into the hands of Varus, who would 
have faved them ; but Juba, who arrogated to himfelf the 
honour of this victory, ordered them all to be put to the 
fword • (T). 

This 

• Caef. de bell, civil. I ii. c. 7, 8. Dio, 1. xli. ad ann. U. C, 
705. Flor. 1. iv. c. 2. Appian. de bell, civil. 1- 2. p. 455. S. Jul. 
Frontin. ftrat. 1. ii. c. 5. ex. 40. 

(T) Caefar, who gives us the particulars of this action, inti" 
mates, that Sabura, Juba's general, receiving continual reinforce" 
ments from his mailer, Who kept at a fmall diftance from him* 
a$ laft overpowered the Romans, though they behaved with great 
bravery ; that Sabura cut off Curio's retreat, by pofting Tome 
parties of his horfe upon feveral eminences near the field of bat- 
tle ; that, in confequence of this, almoft the whole Roman corps, 
commanded by Curio, was cut to pieces ; and that part of the 
body of troops left with the quaeftor Rufus to guard the camp, 
made their efcape to Sicily. In other points, for the mod part, 
he agrees with Dio, whom we have here chofen t» Follow. Ap- 
pian infmuates, that this defeat happened near the banks of the 
Bagrada ; that Juba caufed a rumour to be induftrioufly propaga- 
ted, that he was returned home, to reprefs the courfes of fome 
neighbouring nations, who frequently made incurfions into his 
dominions, and had only fent Sabura, with a fmall body of troops, 
to obferve the enemy. This, adds the fame author, occafioned 
the deftruftion of almoft two entire Roman legions, with a body 
of horfe, velites, and flaves. Appian alio relates, that, upon 
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Cefarover- This vi&ory infufed new life and vigour into the Pom"" 
^ 0 r °^ s ub S a ""peian fa&ion, who thereupon conferred great honours up- 
aad Labie- on Juba, and gave him the title of king of all Numidia. 
" u »« But Caefar and his adherents declared him an enemy tp 
the ftate of Rome, adjudging to Bocchus and Bogud, 
two African princes entirely in their intercft, the fove- 
reignty of his dominions. Juba afterwards, uniting his 
forces with thofe of Scipio, reduced Caefar to great ex- 
tremities, and would, in all probability, have totally rui- 
ned him, had he not been rejieved by Publius Sittius (U). 

That 

the news of Curio's overthrow, Flamma, the Roman admiral, 
fled, without taking any of the runaways on board ; that many 
of them, with Pollio, a Roman commander, fo crouded fome 
merchant mi p5, in order to make their efcape on board them, 
that they immediately funk, whilft others were thrown over board 
for the fake of the money they brought with them ; and laftly, 
that Juba, having placed a great number of the unhappy prifo- 
riers, that fell into his hands, upon the walls of Utica, caufed 
them to be pierced with darts. Though Varus did his utmoft 
ts prevent this inhuman maffacre, he could not prevail. After 
the end of the action, Curio's head was cut off, and carried as 
an agreeable prefent to Juba (19). 

(U) Appian gives us the following account of this P. Sittius : 
Being accufed of a certain crime at Rome, he abandoned that 
city before his tryal came on, and aifembled a body of Italians, 
and Spaniards, with which he palfed over into Africa. Upon 
his arrival there, he found the reguli of that country engaged in 
bloody wars amongfi themfelves. Sometimes he affiiled one of 
thefe princes, a r 'd fqmetirnes another, victory always declaring 
for him, whofe interell he efpoufed. This rendered his name 
terrible to the Moors and Numidians, infomuch that he eafily 
made the fcale preponderate in favour of Csefar, and was rewar- 
ded by that general, after the reduction of Africa, with a large 
extent of territory formerly belonging to one Manaffes, a Numi- 
dian prince, who had affiled Juba. The other part of this diftrict 
was given to Bocchus. Sittius fettled the troops who had diftin- 
guiihed themfelves under his conduct, here ; but was afterwards 
cut off by treachery. This was effected by Arabia, IVJanaffesY 
fon, who after Julius Cacfar's death, fent jix thoufand Africans 
to affift S. Pompeius in Spain. Tfcefe Africans, returning home 
fome time after, difciplined after the Roman manner, enable4 
Arabio to difpatch Sittius, and likewife to drive Bocchus out of 
the territory he had ufurpcd from him (20). 

(19) Csef. de bell, civil. 1. ii. c. 7, 8. Appian. de bell, civil. 
J. ii. c. 455, 456. (20) Appian. ibid. 1. iv. c. 620, 6}Z. 
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That general, having formed a confiderable corps confiding 
of Roman exiles, and Mauritanian troops fent him by 
Bocehus, according to Dio, or, as Caefar will have it, 
Bogud, made an irruption into Gaetulia and Numidia, 
whilft Juba was employed in Africa Propria. As he ra- 
vaged thefe countries in a dreadful manner, Juba imme* 
diately returned with the beft part of his army, to pre- 
ferve them from utter deftru&ion. However, Csefar, 
knowing his horfe to be afraid of the enemy's elephants, 
did not think proper to attack Scipio in the abfence of 
the Numidian, till his own elephants, and a frefti rein- 
forcement of troops, hourly expected, arrived from Italy ; 
which acceflion of ftrength, he imagined, would enable 
him to give a good account, both of the Roman forces, 
with which he was to cope, and the barbarians. In the 
mean time Scipio difpatched reiterated exprefies to (W) 
Juba to haften to his affiftance, but could not prevail upon 
him to move out of Numidia, till he had promifed him 
the pofTeffion of all the Roman dominions in Africa, if 
they could from thence expel Caefar. This immediately 
put him in motion ; fo that having fent a large detach- 
ment to make head againft Sittius, he marched with the 
reft of his troops to aflift Scipio. However, Csefar at 
laft overthrew Scipio, Juba, and Labienus near the town 
of Thapfus, and forced all their camps. As Scipio was 
the firft furprifed and defeated, Juba fled into Numidia, 
without waiting for Caefar's approach ; but the body of 
Numidians detached againft Sittius, having been broken 
and difperfed by that general, none of his fubjefts there 
would receive him. Abandoned therefore to defpair, he 
fought death in a fingle combat with Pecreius, and, having 
killed him, caufed himfelf to be difpatched by one of his 
flaves f (X). After 

f A. Hirt, de bell. African, c. 3, 4, & feq. Appian. ubi fup. 
1. iv. p. 620, 621. D'o, 1. xliii. Piut. in Cat. & Caef. 

(W) Juba, according to Dio, pretended to aflift Pompey, not 
out of a motive of refentment, but becaufe he was a defender of 
the fenate and people of Rome. But princes frequently, in the 
place of the real cauie, fubiiitute the pretext (21). 

(X) Hirtius injtimates, that Juba killed Petreius in this com- 
bat, and was himielf afterwards difpatched by his flave. Or •- 
feus relates, that Petreius run himielf through with his fword ; ai i 

'the.; 



21) Dio, 1. x\u. 
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Caefarreduc- After this deciftve a&ion, and the reduction of Af- 
eS ^hzlotm rica P ro P r ^ Csefar ma ^ e himfelf matter of all Numi- 
«°t., province, midia Propria, which he reduced to a Roman province, 
appointing Crifpus Salluftius to govern it in quality of pro- 
conful, with private inftru&ions to pillage and plunder the 
inhabitants, and, by that means, put it out of their power 
ever to (hake off the Roman yoke. However, Bacchus 
and Bogud ftill preferved a fort of fovereignty in the 
country of the Mafaefyli and Mauritania, fince the former 
of thofe princes, having deferted Caefar, fent an army 
into Spain to affift the Pompeians ; and the latter, with 
his forces, determined vi&ory to declare for Csefar at 
the ever memorable battle of Munda. Bogud, afterwards 
jiding with Anthony againft O&avius, fent a body of forces 
to aflift him in Spain ; at which time the Mauritanians 
revolting from him, Bocchus, with an army compofed of 
Romans in the intereft of Oclavius, who pafTed over from 
Spain into Africa, and his own fubje&s, poffefled himfelf of 
Mauritania Tingitana. B3gud fled to Antony, and Ocla- 
vius, after the conclusion of the war, honoured the inhabi- 
tants of Tingi with all the privileges of Roman citizen?. 
He likewife confirmed Bocchus king of Mauritania Caefa- 
rienfis, or the country 01 theMafasfyli, in the poffeffion cf 
Tingitana, which he had conquered, as a reward for his 
important fcrvices. In this he imitated the example of his 
great predecefTor Julius Caefar, who divided fome of the 
fruitful plains of Numidia among the foldiers of P. Sittius, 
who had conquered great part of that country, and appoint- 
ed Sittius himfelf fovereign of that diftricl. Sittius (Y), as 
has been intimated above, having taken Cirta, killed Sabura, 
Juba's general, entirely difperfed his forces, and either cut 
off, or taken prifoners, moft of the Pompeian fugitives, 
that efcaped from the battle of Thapfus, highly deferved to 
be diftinguimed in fb eminent a manner. After Bocchus '$ 

death, 

that Juba hired a perfon to kill him ; but Appian, Eutropius, 
and Dio, allure us, that they flew each other (22). 

(Y) We learn from Hirtius, that Sittius, or, as he calls him 
Sitius, greatly diftreffed Juba before the battle of Thapfus, by 
poffeffing himfelf of a cattle fituated on a hill, where that prince 
had a vejy confiderable magazine (23). 

(22) App'an. de bell, civil, p. 490. Orof. I. vi. c. 16. fub fin. 
Eutrop. 3. vi. c. 23.IM0, 1. xliii. (23) A. Hirt. de beli. 

Afric. c. 5. 
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death* Mauritania and the Mafaefylian Numidia were, in 
all refpe&s, confidered as Roman provinces, according to 
Dio j which feems to evince, that the hoftilities Bocchus 
committed againft Carinas, whom Oclavius had appointed 
governor of Spain, mentioned by Appian, were not attend- 
ed with any bad confequences, either to himfelf or the Ro- 
mans, fince he continued on the throne of the Mafasfylian 
Numidia and Mauritania as long as he lived. What hap- 
pened to Bogud after he was driven out of his dominions, 
as alfo a brief account of the younger Juba (Z), his fon 
Ptolemy, and Tacfarinas, who gave the Romans no fmall 
trouble in the reign of Tiberius, with other remarkable par- 
ticulars relating to the period and country we are now upon, 
our readers will naturally expect to find in the hiftory of the 
Moors or Mauritanians s. 



8 A. Hirt. ubi fup. &. de bell. Alex. Appian. de bell, civil. I. 
ii. Audi, comment. Sc T belt fJifp. Dio. 1. xhii. xlix. 1. Strab. 1. iii. 
Flor. ubi fup. 

(Z) As MafmiflVs family makes fo confiderable a figure, both 
ii the Roman and Carthaginian hiftory, it will not be amifs to 
exhibit to our readers view as full an account of it as can be 
drawn from antiquity j which, we hope, will not b« unaccept- 
able to them. See the adjoining table. 
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Hiaubas, cotemporary with Dido. 



Ptolemy. 



We have placed Hiarbas, cotemporary with Dido, at the head of this family, fince wc find a prince 
of it called Hiarbas, taken notice of by Plutarch, as likewife becaufe it appears from Scephanus Byzanci- 
nus and Euftathius, that the Mazyes, Hiarbas's fubje&s, were Numidians (24), 

(24) Liv. Appun. Saeton. Salluft, Dio, Caff, C»f. HiiU Piut, T«ftin : Steph, Byzant. Buftash< aliiq; 
fcript- plurim. 
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Hiaubas, cotemporary with Dido* 



Twenty generations. 



Gala, the father of Mafmiffa. 
I 

-A . 



"~ — 1 

Desalces. 



A daughter, 

1 

Masmva, nephew 
to Mafinifla. 



Masinissa. 



I 



Capusa. Lacumaces, 



Dabar. 



r~ — — " * 1 1 

Masgaba. Micipsa. Misagenes. Gulussa. Manastabal. Stemba. A daughter, Massugrada. 

I mentioned 
by Appian. 

( . -a. ,. 1 1 1 

Adherbal. Hiempsal. Massiva, Jugurtha, whofe Gauda, Asdrxjbal, de- 
mother was a mentioned ftroyed by the 
concubine, and by Salluft. intrigues of 
named Gauda. ) another Afdru- 

I bal, according 

I to Appian. 

, > t 1 

Oxyntas. Another fon, Hiempsal. Mandrestal. 
whofe name 
is not known. 

< 

Juba. Mandrestal. Hiarbas. 

Juba. 

Ptolemy. 

We have placed Hiarbas, cotempoiary with Dido, at the head of this family, fince we find a prince 
of it called Hiarbas, taken notice or by Plutarch, as likewife becaufe it appears from Stephanus Byaanti- 
nus and Euftathius, that the Mazyes, Hiarbas's fubje&s, were Numidians (24). 

(24) Liv. App'un, Sueton, Salluft, Dio, CaiT, C«f. Hirt. fhl M.in. Swph, Byzant. Euftath* aliiq; 
fcripf plurim. 
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Appius Claudius, Vide Claudius, 221, 

322, &C 

Apulca wafted by Hannibal, 371. 

Archagathus commands under Agatho- 
eles, 167. Succefs in Afric, 191, 192. 
Diftreffed by the Carthaginians, 195, 196. 
Murdered by his troops,. 199. 

Archylus's bravery rewarded by Diony- 
fius, 85. 

Areacidas, who and where fited, 490. 

Arifton fcnt by Hannibal to Carthage r 
502. Arretted, 503. And efcapes,. 
ibid. 

Affiiv»a r river ra Numidia,. 550^ 
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Arpi taken by the Rorhans, 416, 
Arfenaria, where feated, 556. 
Artemidorus, general of the Syracufans, 
209. 

Afdrubal fucceeds Mago at Carthage, 
21. Defeated and killed by the Sardinians, 
ibid. His character, ibid. 

fent into Sicily, 135. Defeated,- 

137, 138. &c. 

— - fent into Sicily, 266. Defeated, b/ 
Cacilius, 268. 

the fon of Hamilcar goes with him 

into Spain, 313, Narrowly efcapes being 
taken, 314, ».- Succeeds his father there, 
316, & n. His quick fuccefs, 317. 
Raifes the Roman jealoufy, 318. Makes 
a treaty with them, ibid. Murdered by a 
Gaul, 319. Left to command in Spain, 
741. His army, ibid. Goes in purfuit of 
the Romans, 366. Succefs againft them,, 
ibid. I!lfuccefs s -378. Defeated by Scipio, 
379. Bravery againft the Romans, 386.- 
111 fuccefs in Spain, 403. Defeats the 
Carpcfii, 404. Forced to afiift Hannibal^ 
405* Defeated in his march, 407. Sends 
word of it to Carthage, 410. Defeated a- 
gain, 425. And again,. 453. Goes into 
Lufitania, 454. 

Calvus mattered by a ftorm, 435* 

Arrives at Sardinia, 41 7.- 

the fon of Hamilcar, defeats the 

Romans in Spain, 440. Extricates him- 
ielf out of a fnare, 444. Goe9 to aflift 
Hannibal, 453. Crofles the Pyrenees, and 
Gaul, 4 £57. Repulfed- before Placentia, 
459. Marches towards Umbria, ibid. 
Defeated by the Confuls, 461, Noble 
death, 462. 

the fon of Gifco, defeated by Scipio, 

468. Retires to Cades, ibid. Defeated 
at Sea, 471. Betrayed by Mafinifla, 472, 
Allies with Syphax, 479. Defeated, 482, 
Retires to Aflda, 483. Cruelties there, 
489. 

Haedus, fent ambaflfador to Rome, 
496. Speech' to the ferfate, ibid. Severe 
reproof to Hannibal, ibid. Defeated by 
Mafinifla, 521. Impeached by the fenatej 
ibid. Defends Carthage againft the Ro- 
mans, 528. Fortifies his camp, 532. 
Goes over to the Romans, 5335. His 
wife's noble behaviour and death> ibid. & 
feq.* 

GulufiVs nephew, accufed and 

difpatohed 531. Inftigafes Syphax againft 
Mafinifla, 515.- 

Aferia taken by the Carpefii, 404. 

Afphaledonians, a tribe of Libyans, 569* 

Aftapa taken by the Romans, 469. 

Atarbis diftreflesr the Sicilians in Afric,. 
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Atinins commands in Thurium, 437. 
Saved from the Maffacre, 438. 

Atlas, mountains, where, 558. 

Attancs goes over to Scipio, 70. 

Attilius Manlius, Vide Manlius,. 

Audus, mount, 549. 

promontory, 558. 

Aulus's fhameful defeat in Nomidia, 
5*9- 

Aufetani, where fited, 345. Jnvaded 
by Hannibal, ibid. 

Autaritus commands the mercenary 
<Jauls, 30a Betrayed by the Numidians, 
301. Defeated, 302. Seized by Hannibal, 
3°7- 

Automolae, where fituate, 184, a, 
Auzia, where fituate, 557. 
Azama, where fituate, 546. 

B. 

I^jEtula, the filver mines of, 457. 

Balcarics, expert flingers, 157, ». 

Bantius bribed over to the Romans, 
^98, & n. 

Barca goes with l>ido into Afric, 4. 

Barchinc or Barcan, family at Carthage, 
«7 6 > »• 

Bargufu tampered -with by the Romans, 
540. Submit to Hannibal, 345. 

Beneventum plundered by Hannibal, 

Beftia, Calpurnius, bribed by Jugurtha, 
£88. 

Bigati, a coin, why fo called, 398, n. 

Bithyas affifts the Carthaginians, 530, 

Bito made governor of Motya, 85. 

Bocchar affifts Mafiniffa, 574. 

Bocchus affifts Jugurtha, 596. Trea- 
chery to him, 598. Is rewarded for it, 
ibid. Affifts Pompey, 604. 

Boii invite Hannibal, 352. Treachery 
to Scipio, 360. 

Bomilcar fent againft Agathocles, 166. 
His fatal ambkion and treachery, 168, 
169. Aflumes the fovereignty of Car- 
thage, 187, 188* Defeated and crucified, 
i88. 

arrival at Locri, 418. Treachery 

and death, 591. 

Bona, in Numidia, where lited, 547. 
Boodes fent to furprize the Roman fleet, 

Boftar joined to Hanno againft Roqae, 
253. Defeated before Adda, 255. His 
aniferable end, 263, n, 

Brancus's gratitude to Hannibal, 3 S3* 
Brutii Submit to Hannibal, 395, Pun- 
ifhed by the Romans, 446, At Taren- 
tum, 452. Defert the Carthaginians, 
481. Open their towns to the Romany 
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Brutium deftroyed by the banditti, 45*' 
Buzara, mount, in Numidia, 549, 



CiEcilius's fiweefs againft the Cartha- 
ginians, 268. &c. 
Caefar's fuccefs againft Juba, 602. 
Calavius's friendfhip to Hannibal, 39*. 
Camarina, taken by the Romans, 244 r 
Camicus, taken by the Romans, 244. 
Campanians affift Hannibal, 42, &c. 
Difcharged and difpleafed by him, 56* 
Left to guard Sicily, 73. 

, cut off hy the Romans, 414. 

Cannae, taken by Hannibal, 382. the 
battle of, 383. 

Canucius, where fituate, 555- 
Capfa razed by Marius, 595. 
Capua furrendered to Hannibal, 391* 
Defires his aiiiftance, 421. Befieged by 
the Roman confuls, 441. Surrendered* 
443- 

Carpefii revolt from the Carthaginians, 
404. Subdued by Afdrubal, 405. 

Carpetani fubdued by Hannibal, 321, 
322. 

Cartena, where fituate, 555. By whom 
founded, ibid. & feq. 

Cartenus, river in Numidia, 559. 

Carthage, antient ftate of, very power? 
fuj, xi. Taken by Macheus, 16* 
Threatened by the mercenaries, 304, 305. 
Relieved by Hamilcar, 306, 307. Be-, 
fieged 528. Taken, and deftroyed, 535. 
Rebuilt, 539. By whom, ibid, DeftroyeA 
by the Saracens, ibid, 

Carthagena, or new Carthage, by whom 
built, 317. Defcribed, 346. JBefiegQl 
by Scipio, ibid. & feq. 

Carthaginians, their war* with the 
Etrufcans, 13. With Sicily, 13, & 14. 
Firft treaty with the Romans, 19, 20, 
118, & 128. Continue tributary to the 
Africans, 21. Courted by Darius, 21. £s 
feq. Ill fuccefs in Sicily, 22. League 
with Xerxes, 23,. Firft footing in Spain, 
ibid. Cojony at Ebufus, 24. Firft foot- 
ing in Corfica, 27. Expedition againft 
Sicily, 28. & feq. Defeated by Gelon, 
30. & feq. Sue for peace, 35. Shake off 
the African tribute, 39, Quarrei with 
the Cyreneans, ibid. & feq. Succour th» 
Egeftines, 41. Barbarity to the Selinun~ 
tines, 50. & feq. Repulfed before Hime* 
ra, 53. Take Agrigentum, 65. Me- 
thod of encamping, 67, n. Deftroyed bf 
a grievous plague, 73. Preparations againft 
Dionyfius, 8a Ravaged by him, 86. & 
feq. Defeated at fea, 88. & 98. A 
grange plag*« !a their army, 99, & feq. 

Q^S ? That 
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That diftemper defcribed, 100, & feq. their arms, 524. To abandon the cities, 

Defeated, 102. New preparations againft ibid. Make frem efforts, 530. Defeated 

Sicily, no. Ill fuccefs there, in, &c. at fea, 534. Overpowered and deftroyed^ 

Under a frefti plague there, 1 16. Make 535, & feq. 

peace with Dionyfius, II. 119. Under- Carthalo dtfobeys his father, 15. Cnii 

mine the Syracufaas, 120, ft. Baffled by cified by him, 16. 

Timoleon, 123, & feq. Let into Syra- fuccefs againft the Romans, 275, 
cufe by Icetas, T30. Frem preparations Recalled fer his indifcretion, ib. 
againft Sicily, 135. Defeated by Timo- — Slain at Tarentum, 452, 
leon, j 37, 138, &c. Suffer a terrible Cafilinum befieged by Hannibal, 400, 
lofs, 142. Make peace with him, 145, Its dreadful famine, 402, & feq. Surren- 
&feq. In fear of Alexander, 148, & feq. der, 403. Retaken by Fabius, 422. But- 
War with Agathocles, 153. Invaded and chered by Marcellus, ib. 
ravaged by him, 164. Defeated by him, Caffir, the ruins of, 560. 
168, & feq. Their horrid fuperftition, Caftrum Altum, defcribed, 424. 
j 70, & 197. Their camp in flames, Caftulo revolts from the Carthaginians, 
197, & feq. Put an end to the Sicilian 404. Betrayed to Scipio, 469. 
war, 199, & feq. Renew it, 202. De- Catapults?, defcribed, 68, n. 82. - 
fenfjve treaty with Rome, to/\ , A: feq. Cam's irreconcileable hatred to the Car- 
Drive Pyrrhus out of Sicily, 207, & feq. thaginians, 519. Unjuft fentence againft 
War with the Romans, 214, 215, &c. them, 520. Promotes their utter deftruc- 
Their motives to it, 219, & feq. Driven tion, 522. 

©ut of Sardinia and Sicily, 249. Prepare Celtes raife a drunken uproar in Afdru- 

to attack the, Romans by $ea,' 250, 251. bal's camp, 270. Defeated in Spain, 314, n. 

Totally defeated, 251, & feq. & 255 & Celtiberians, defperate defence againft 

feq t Sayed by Xantippus, 258, & icq. Scipio, 471. 

Ingratitude to him, 261. Attended with Cenforinwa fent againft Carthage, 522. 

new difafters, 265. Defeated by Lutatius, Repulfcd before it, 529. 

280, & feq. Make peace with him, 281, Centonius defeated, 370. 

h feq. War with the mercenaries) 283, Oenturipe, taken by the Romans, 230. 

184. &c. The caufes of it, 284. Pre- Ceres, her temple plundered, 97. 



& feq. Defeated in Spain, 365. Grea,t 137, «. With two and four horfes, by 

joy at Hannibal's fuccefs, 396. Treaty whom invented, 398. 
with king Philip, 411, & feq. Their Chinalap Shellif, river in Numidia, 559. 
embafiadors fent prifoners to Rome, 414, Cios, general of the Mamertines, 212, 

Second treaty with Philip, 416. Driven p. Defeat and defperate end, 213. 
out of Sardinia, 417. Defeated in Spain, Cirta defcribed, 543, & feq. When and 

419. Before HJiturgi, 424. Before by whom buik, 544. Surrendered to Ju- 

Munda, ibid. & feq. In Sicily, 450. gurtha, 587. 

In Spain, 452. Exafperate king Philip, Civifmaro, the Gaul, ftain in Spain, 425. 
457. Defeated by the Confuls, 461. Claftidium betrayed to Hannibal, 362. 
In Spain by Scipio, 465. Their decline Claudius, Appius, fent into Sicily, 221. 

there, 'ibid. Sad ftate, 472. By king Meffage to Hiero, 227. Stratagem to land 

Philip's help^ 474, Their terror at there, 228, & ». Takes Meffana, 229. 

•Scipio's landing, 479. Deferted in' Italy, Returns to Rome, 23c. Defeated at fea, 

488. Defeated by Scipio, 483. Sue for 274. 

peace to him, 486. ' Their embaftadors at — Caius, fent into Sicily, 221. Gains 

Rome fufpeited, 48Q. Treachery to the over the Mamertines, 222. Puts forces 

Romans, ibid. Defeated' by Scipio, 493. into Meffana, 225. Treachery to Hanno, 

Obtain a hard peace, 494. Send the flrft ibid. 

jum to Rome, 498. Difcover Hannibal's — the ronful, defeats Hannibal, 458, 

defigns to the Romans, 562. Offer them & feq. And Afdrubal, 461, His fig&al 

corn, mips, &c. 506, Profcribe Hanni- bravery againft him, 462. Throws hi^ 

feal, '515, Fall out with Mafiniffa, ibid, head into Hannibal's camp, 463. 
Abjeft appeal to the Romans, 517. Sue Clypea, taken by the Romans, 253. 
for peace to Mafiniffa, 521. Betrayed by Colcas affifts Scipio in Spain, 467. 
the Romans, 523. Forced to fend three Collops, Magnus, its ruin3> 546. 
jwndred hoftage:f, iUd, To delher up — Parvus, ib. 





Cethegus overawes theEtrufcans, 4?r. 
Charcorychii mountains, where, 558. 
Chariots, armed, their origin, ufe, &c« 
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Compfa, furrendered to Hannibal, 391. 
Cononeus betrays Tarentum to Hanni* 

Confentia furrendere to Hannibal, 408, 
Revolts to the Romans, 428. 

Conftantina Numid'u, where fitcd, 545,. 
pefcribed, ib. 

Corinth, great rejoycings at Timoleon's 
victory, 143-. 

Corinthians fend Timoleon to relieve 
6yracufe, izi. Their noble defence of its 
citadel, 129. Take Acradina, 130. 

Corfica, when invaded by the Cartha- 
ginians, 27. Defcribed, ib. Reduced by 
Scipio, 245, 246. 

Corvus, a warlike engine defcribed, 240, 
& n. Whether differing from the manus 
ferreae, ib. 

Coiiyrus taken by Servilius, 370. 
Crifpinus, Quintt. diverted from the 
fjege of Locri, 4^5. Defeat and narrow 
efcape, 456. 

Crofles, feveral forts of, ufed by the 
Jews, &c. 16, n. 

Creton furrendered to Hannibal, 408. 
- - the citadel of, abandoned to the 
Locri, 420. 

Crucifixion, an account of that punish- 
ment, 16, ». Inflicted at Carthage oa 
the nobleft perfoni, ib. 

Cumae's brave defence againft Hannibal, 
415. Ravaged by him, 421. 

Curio outwitted and killed by Juba,6oi. 
Cyneas fent into Sicily by Pyrrhus, 203. 
Cyprian women proftitute themfelves for 
dowries, 5. 

Cyrene, their embaffadors over- reached 
by the Philasni, 40. 

Cyrnus, the Greek name of Corika, 27. 

D. 




.Amaretia, a Sicilian coin, whence fo 
1 called, 36, & n. 



Daphncus's fuccefs againft the Cartha- 
ginians, 61, & feq. Starves them, 63. 

Decius's treachery to Rhegium, 211. 
Puniftiment, 217, & feq. 

Demaretus's valour againft the Cartha- 
ginians, 135—137. 

Democrates's noble dea*.h at Tarentum, 
452. 

Dexippus's brave defence of Agrigentum, 
59. Juftly blamed for indifcretion, 62. 

Dido's flight from Tyre, 3, Settles 
in Afric, 6. Her death, 9, & 10, 

Dinocrates repulfed before Centuripe, 

Diocles's noble defence of Himera, .53. 
poes to fuccour "Syracufe, 55, 
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Diogenes, the Carthaginian, defeated, 
543- 

Dionyfiu9 t tyrant of Syracufe,, fenf 
Generahfiimo againft Hamilcar, 67, it jp* 
Defeated by him, 72. Makes peace, 73* 
Commence* tyrant of Syracufe, 74, &c. 
Breaks the peace with Carthage, 76. 
Fortifies himfelf, ibid. & feq. Repulfed 
before Motya, 84. Cruelty to the Greeks 
and Motyans, ibid. Be feq. Repulfed be- 
fore Egefta, 87. Marches againft the 
Carthaginians, 93. Defeated at fea, 95, 
Returns to Syracufe, ibid. & feq. Defeats 
Himilco, 98, & feq. Suffers him t» 
march off, 104. Succefs againft Mago^ 
109. Peace with him, in. Defcont 
into Etroria, 113. Breaks with the 
Carthaginian*, ibid. Defeats them, ibid. 
Truce with them, 114. Defeated by 
young Mago, 115. Invades the Cartha- 
ginians afrefh, 117. Dies, 118. 

r— - 11. makes peace with Carthage, 
119. Defeated by Icetas, 123. 

Duilius, the Roman conful, repulfed be- 
fore Myttiftratum, 437, & feq. Forced 
to command the fleet, 240. Defeats the 
Cartbaginians, ibid. & feq. 
Durdus mount, where fited, £58. 

E. 

T^Bufus, Erefus, colonied by the Cartha- 
11/ ginians, 24. Where fited, ibid, 

plundered by Scipio, 380. 

Eclipfes frightful to the Sicilians, 160* 
& feq. 

Edefco, Edeco, goes over to Scipio, 
452. 

Egeftines invite the Carthaginians againft 
the Selinuntines, 41. Bravery againft % the 
Syracufans, 87. , 

Elephants long dreaded by the Romans, 
267. Brought with Indian leaders, out of 
India, 268, Sen. When firft ufed by the 
Carthaginians, 293, n. How ferried over 
the Rhofne, 347. Remarks on that docile 
animal in Note. How they copulate, 
ibid. 

Eleuthera's walls broken with vinegar, 
356. 

Elifa, the etymon of her names, 8, Jfc 
«. Whether cotemporary with jlEnea?, 
io, & feq. The reft fee under Dido, » 
this and the foregoing volume. 

Elymas aflifts Agathocles, 173. Tars^ v 
tail, and defeated by him, 174. 
Emporium taken by Hannibal, 48. 
Endortes, a Celtic general, taken and 
crucified, 314, ». 

Erwa take* by the Agrigentifte*, iyf % 
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& tt. By Hamilcar, .242^ Betrayed to 
Jihe Romans, 244. 

Entella taken by Dionyfius, 117. By 
Timoleon, 134. 

Epanterii, who, 473. 

Ephoras's writings and character, 44, ». 

Epipola fortified by Dionyiias, 76. 

Eryx taken by Dionyfius, 117. By 
|»yrrh«s, 206. Taken and almoft razed 
by Hamilcar, 443. By Hamilcar Barcas, 
278. 

Etruria wafted by Hannibal, 367. 

Etrufcan, the antient language of Grae- 
pa Magna, 341 , n. 

Etrufcans, their treachery to the Ro- 
jnans, 456. 

Eumachus's fuccefs in Afric, 19 1, De- 
feat there, 195. 

Eomenes over-reachedt by Hannibal, 
510. 



FAbius, the conful, befieges Drepanum, 
278. 

declares war againft Carthage, 

339. Amufes and tires Hannibal, 372, 
Supported by the fenate, 377. Succefs a- 
gainft Hannibal, 451, & feq. 

Fake and Falarica?, weapon, defcribed, 
328, tt. Whence fo called, ib. 

Falernum wafted by Hannibal, 372. 

Feronia, the temple of, plundered by 
Hannibal, 443. 

Flaminius's character, and fatal rafhnefs, 
367, & feq. Defeated and flain, 368, & 
ft* 

T. Q»in. fent to undermine Han- 
nibal, 511. 

Flavius Dec. faves the Roman army, 
45*- 

Florus, the confuTs, fuccefs in Sicily, 
944, & feq. 

Fulvius furprifes Hanno's provifions, 
434. Repulfed before Capua, 437. 
Blockades it. 438. Apprifes the fenate of 
Hannibal's approach, 441. 

the praetor defeated by Mago, 438, 

38y Hannibal, 449. 

Furca, of the Romans, what, i<?, n. 

G. 

GAdes, when firft founded, 25. 
Gadir, the Punic name of Cadiz, 
its etymon, 24, n. 

Galbus's fuccefs againft Afdrubal, 404., 
Gaulifh prifoners difmifled by Hannibal, 
366. 

Gauls facrificed to Hamilca/s jealoufy, 



Gained by Hannibal, 340. Obftrcft 
his crofling the Rhofne, 345, & feq. And 
the Alps, 355. Lift in his fervice, 358, 
Ally with, and afiift him, 361. Rein- 
force Mago, 476. 

Gela taken by Hamilcar, 72, 8c feq. 

Gelean women, their fjgnal bravery, 
68. 

Grllius, the Agrigentine, his immeafe 
wealth, and profusion, 65, n. Burns 
himfeif in the temple of Minerva, ibid. St 
feq. 

Gelon defeats the Carthaginians, 22, 
Stratagem againft them, 30. Victory over 
them, 32, & feq. Grants them a peace, 
35. Vaft donatives, 37, Sc n. His tomb 
demolished by Hamilco, 97. 

— in Hannibal's intereft, 409. 
Gerunium taken by Hannibal, 375, ft. 
Gifco, the Ton of Hamilcar, banimed 

and ftarved, 38. 

— brother of Hanno, recalled from 
banimment, and fent into Sicily, 143, 
Made governor of Lilybseum, 284. Sent 
to treat with the mercenaries, 288. Clap- 
ped in irons by them, 290. His miferahle 
end, 303. 

— infulted by Hannibal, 495. Fruit- 
lefs embafty to Rome, 523. 

Gortyni outwitted by Hannibal, 5 jo. 
Gorza, where fited. 

Gracchus's fuccefs againft Carthage, 422, 
Sent to rebuild it, 539. 

Guluffa vindicates his father before the 
Roman fenate, 518. Infulted at Carthage, 
520. His /hare of the fuccefiion, 582, 
Death, ib. 

H. 

HAbrah, the famed fpring of, in Nurni- 
dia, 560. 

Hamilcar fucceeds his father, 2I» Suc- 
ccfslefs war againft the Sardinians, ib. 

— the fon of Hanno, his expedition 
againft Sicily, 29. Befieges Himera, ib t 
Over-reached by Gelon, 30. Defeated and 
killed, ib. & feq. Deified, 32. 

— fent againft Timoleon, 135. De- 
feated, 137, &c. Betrays the Syracufans, 
153, & feq. His death, 154. 

— Rhodanus fent to found Alexanders 
defigns, 149. Method of fending them to 
Carthage, ib. Ungratefully put to death, 
ibid. 

— - the fon of Gifco fhipwrecked, 156. 
Defeats Agathocles, ib. & feq. Recalled 
from Sicily, 171. Raifes the fiege of Sy- 
racufe, 172. Defeated by the Syracufans, 
j 76. His difmal end, ib. His head fent 
to 
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<b Agafhocles, ib. Throws Cartilage into 
<iefpair, 178, 

fucceeds Hanno, 237, & feq. Out- 
wits the Romans, 238. Defeats them, 
2*42, & feq. Defends Lipara, 249- de- 
feated by the Romans, 252. Offers of 
peace rejected, ib. Recalled to defend Car- 
thage, 253. Defeated, 255, & feq. His 
nriferable end, 264. 

— cruelty to the Mauritanians, 266. 
Brave defence of Lilybaeum, 270* Pre- 
vents the revolt of his mercenaries,- 271. 

— Barcas fent general againft the Ro- 
mans, 276; His character and manner of 
encamping, 277. Makes peace with the 
Romans, 282. Invincible hatred againft 
them, ib. Refigns at the Libyan war, 
288. Sent general againft them, 298. 
BoldpafTageof the iSagrada, 298, Ar Ce<i- De - 
feats the Libyans, 2QO- Severity againft the 
Woody mercenaries, 304. Enclofts them 
on all fides, 306, & feq. Puts them to 
death, 307. Befieges the reft in Tunes, 
308. Concludes the Libyan war, 309, & 
feq. Reduces the Numidians, 313. His 
expedition into Spain, ib. & feq. Succefs 
there, $ 14, & feq. Death, 316. Hatred 
to Rome, 325. Infpires his fons with the 
fame, 326. 

— Ravages Olbia, 450. Takes fome 
of Scipio's fliips, 485. Raifes new trou- 
bles, 497. Killed, 498. Defeated by 
Cethegus, 499. 

— Sannis heads the popular faction at 
Carthage, 520. Banifhes forty fenators, 
ibid. 

Hampficoras's embafly to Carthage, 
410. Abandoned by his men, 41 7. Joins 
Afdrufeal's army, ib. Defeated and kills 
liimfelf, 481. 

Hannibal chofen fuffete, 41, Sent a- 
gainft the Egeftitfes, ib. & feq. & 45, ». 
Lands in Sicily, 43. Befieges Selimis, 47. 
Takes it, 49. Impious anfwer to the Sy- 
racufans, 51, & feq. Kindnefs to the poor 
remains of Selinus, 52. Befieges Himera, 
ib. &C. Entry into Carthage, 56. Se- 
cond expedition and army, 57.- Fleet, 
58. Befieges Agrigenfum, 59, His death, 
6o» 

— - faves Meflana from the Syracufans, 
2 1 3 , & feq. Brave defence of Agrigentwn, 
236, & feq. Repulfed by the eonfular 
army, ib. Abandons the place, 237. 

— - fent to coa ft about Sicily, 237. De- 
jtroys the Roman fleet, 439. Defeated by 
them, ib. His punifhment, 243. 

— his fon, fent to fecure the Gauls, 
271. Brings new fupplies to Lilybaeum, 
273. Sent to aflift Hamilcar, 30^ Cru- 
•ified by the mercenaries, 309. 



— the fon of Hamilcar, taken with hint 
into Spain, 313. Sent thither when grown 
up, 319. Becomes the darling of the army, 
320. Succefs and conquefts, 321, & feq* 
Befieges Saguntum, 327, & feq. Whethet 
he denied the Remans audience, 330, & feq. 
Takes the place, 333. His motives for it, 
335. Regulations' in Spain, 340. Hfc' 
account left at Laciniurn, 341, ». Dream, 
343. Speech to his army, 344. Crofiefc 
the Rhofne, 345. Marches towards the 
Alps, 353. Difficulties in crofting them, 
354, & feq. In his defcent, 355, is feq* 
His army dwindled, 357, &tt. Speech to> 
them, 3 59. Defeats the Romans, ib. Se- 
cond victory, 363. March into Etruria, 
366. Defeats Flaminius, 368. Waftes 
Italy, 370. Entrapped by his Italian guides', 
372. Stratagem againft Fabius, 374. Re- 
pulfed by him, 377. In great diftrefies, 
381. Speech to his army, 382, it feq* 
Victory at Cannae, 386, & feq^ His not 
marching to Rome juftified, 390. Succefo 
iu Campania, 391. Enters Capua, 393* 
Treatment of the Roman prifoners, 394, 
& Ti. Repulfed before Naples and Nola, 
397, & feq. Taken with the delights of 
Capua, 400, & feq. Betrayed by the Bar- 
can faction, 402* Stratagem againft the 
dictator, 409. Repulfed before Cum*, 4 15* 
Bold anfwer to the Hirpini, 416. Re- 
pulfed before Nola, ibid, tic feq. Raifes 
new troubles in Sicily, 420. Repulfed be- 
fore Puteoli, 421. And Nola, ibid. 8c 
feq. Plunders Apulia, 423. Private 
treaty with the Tarentines, 429. Enters 
Tarentum, 431* Starves the citadel by 
ftratagem, 432. Frelh fuccefs againft the 
Romans, 436, & feq. Relieves Capua, 
437. Stratagem againft the conful defeat- 
ed; 441. March to Rome, 442, 111 
fuccefs, 445, Sundry engagements againft 
Marcellus, 450. Defeats the banditti, 
452. And the Romans, 456. Delays to 
join Afdrubal, 458. Defeated feveral 
times, ibid. & feq. Retires to Venufia, 
459. His behaviour on hearing of Afdru- 
baTs death, 464. Labours with peftiler.ee 
and famine, 474. Wounded by a Scorpion, 
477. Defeated by Sempronius, 481. 
Recalled to Carthage, 487. Mafiacres 
fome Italians, and returns, 488. Lands in- 
Afric, 489. Speech to Seipio, 490. De- 
feated at Zama, 492, & feq. Prevents 
an infurrection, 495. Noble fpeech t<x 

Haedus, 496, & feq. Recalled, and cho- 
fen prastor, 499. Envied by the Romans, 

500. Flies to Antiochus, 5or. Stirs him 

up againft Rome, $02r Artful anfwer to 
Scipio, 
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Scipio, so4» Noblt speech to Antiocbus, 
505. Defeated by him. ib. Kind advice 
to him, 507. Roufes him up atlaft, 509. 
Defeated by the Rhodians, ib. flies to 
Crete, ib. Stratagem to lave his treafure, 
510. Againft Eumenes, ib. Poifonshim- 
felf, 511. Laft words and character, ibid. 
&feq. 

Paffer, head of the MafinifTan 
faction, 520. 

Hanno' s defigh ofenflaving Carthage fru* 
ftrated, T46. His dreadful end, 147. 

fent againft Sicily, 118. Under- 
mined by Suniates, ib. Sent againft Aga- 
thocles, 166. Defeated and killed, 168. 

fuceefs againft /Eferion, 194, & 

feq. Sent to fuccour Sicily, 223, & feq. 
Over-reached by the Roman conful, 225. 
Crucified, ib. • 

the fon of Hannibal, lent in his 

&eady 226* His fuceefs ib. k feq. Out- 
witted by App'ms, 228. Sufpected by 
Hiero, 229* Defeated by the Romans, 
ib. &'feq. Sent to relieve Agrigentum, 
336. Defeated, 237. Fined and degraded, 
Ibid. Killed in the defence of Olbia, 24$. 

defeated by the Romans, 251,280. 

Ixafperates the mercenaries, 285. Sent 
againft them, 293. Defeats them, 294. 
His indifcretion, 297. Succeeded by Ha- 
jnilcar Barcas, 298. Sent for back to him, 
504. Recalled 305. Reconciled to him, 
309. Crucified in Sicily, 310. 

oppofes young Hannibal's going in- 
to Spain, 319. 

his hatred to Hannibal, 331, 

338, &c. Left to command in Gaul, 
345. Defeated by Scipio, 365. Sharp 
anfwer to Hamiko, 396. To Mago, ib. 
Obftructs Hannibal's fuccour, 402. De- 
feated by Sempronius, 415. By Marcel- 
]us, 422. Sent with provifions to Capua, 
4-34. Defeated and ftripped of them, ib. 
Defeated in Spain, 465. Taken prifoner, 
ib. In Sardinia, 418. Defeated by 
Scipio, 479. By Maiiniila, 480. 

head of the Roman, faction, 510 

Herculea fubmits to Hannibal, 435. 

Hefbeflus taken by the Agrigentines, 
177. Its origin, ib. «. 

Hercules Diodas, when he flouri/hed, 
571. 

Herdonea burnt by Hannibal, 449. 

Hiarbas, cotemporary with Dido, See 
the table at the end. A table of His 
fucceffors in Numidia, at the end, 

Hiempfel, the fon of Micipfa, 583. 
Murdered by Jugurtha, 586. Made king 
«f part of Numidia, 599. 



His character, ibid; Defeats the Mamer* 
tines, 212. Crowned king of Syracufe, 
213. Outwitted by Hannibal, ibid. & 
feq. 

joins with Hanno, againft the Ro-' 

mans, 226. Anfwer to their conful^ 
227. Grows jealous of the Carthaginians, 
229. Makes a treaty with Rome, 231, 
& feq. Friend/hip to them, 244. To 
the Carthaginians, 3015. 

invaded by the Carthaginians, 394, 

Snppofed to have been difpatched by Gelon, 
4°9-, 

Hicronymus in the Carthaginian intereft, 
420. His character and death, 421. 

Himera's noble defence againft the Car- 
thaginians, 29, & feq. Taken 55, & 
feq. Razed, 56. 

Himerans noble defence againft Hanni- 
bal, 53, & f<, q . Cruelly butchered by 
him, 56. 

Himilco's preparations againft Dionyfius, 

81, & feq. Sinks the Syracufan mips, 

82, &c n. Repulfed by them, 86. Takes 
and razes Meffana, 91. Inverts Syracufe., 
96. Builds three forts againft it, 97. De- 
feated at fea, 98. Reduced by a grievous 
peftilence, 99, & feq. Defeated, 102. 
Buys his flight and retires, 104, & feq* 
Kills himfelf, 107. 

fuceefs againft Eumachus, 195. 

taunting fpeech to Hanno, 396V 

Sent into Spain, 405. 

Hioftus defeated in Sardinia, 4 1 7. Slain, 
418. 

Hippacra revolts to the mercenaries* 
3°4\ 

Hippana taken by the Romans, 244. 

Hippi, promontory in Numidia, 550/ 

Hippo reftored, 116, 

— — Regius defcribed, 547. 
• Hipponacra taken by Agathocles, 190. 

Hirpini revolt from the Carthaginians, 
415. Complain againft Hannibal, 416. 
Submit to the Romans, 451. 

Honofca razed by Scipio, 380. 

Horfe's head, why ftamped on the Car* 
thaginian coin, 7. 

r- . 

JArbas's embafly to Dido, 9. 
Icetas invited by the Syracufans, no* 
Strives Co enflave them, 12 r. Defeated by 
Timoleon, 125. Makes a new alliance 
with Carthage, 143. Defeated and taken 
by Timoleoc, 144. Tragical end, ib. 

— . fets up againft Msenon at Syracufe* 
202. Defeats him, ib. Defeated by the 
Carthaginians, ib. k feq. 
Igilgil, where fituate, 553, 
Ify where fouate, 553* 

flergrtx 
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tlergetee fubmit to Hannibal, 345. Trea- 
chery to Seipio forgiven, 378. New revolt, 
47*- 

Illiturgl revolts to the Carthaginians, 
419. Retaken and razed by Seipio, 469. 

Imilcar joined with Hannibal, 57. Be- 
comes fole commander, 60. Defeated by 
the Syracufans, 61. Intercepts their pro- 
vifions in'a good time, 63. Horrid But- 
chery of the Agrigentines, 65, & feq. 
Takes Gela, 73. Makes peace with Syra- 
cufe, ib. 

India traded with the Carthaginians, 

Indibilis aflifts Afdrubal in Spain, 440. 
Gained byScipio, 4^3. Rewarded by him, 
454. Takes up arms againft him, 471. 
£>efeated, 472. Raifes a new revolt, 474i 
Defeated and punimed, ib.. 

Ingauni, who, 473. A/fifted by Mago, 
ibid. 

Infubria invaded by Hannibal, 358. 

Jol in Numidia, the feat of Juba; 554. 
Why fo called, 555. 

Ifler, river in Numidia, 559. 

Juba affronted by Caefar, 600. Revenge, 
ib. .Succefs againft him,- 601. Defeat and 
death, 603. 

Jugiirtha's extract and education, 583. 
Character* ib. Perfidy to Micipfa, 584* 
Bribes the Roman fenate, 5 86. Cruel 
treachery to Adherbal, \hi & feq. To 
Mafliva, 58^. Succefs againft the Romans, 
589. Defeated, 590. DiftracW ftate, 
Jb. Befieged in Thala* 592. Bribes the 
Mauritania™, 597. Betrayed to the Ro- 
mans, 598. His end, ib. & ». 

, Junius, the dictator, outwitted by Han- 
nibal, 409. 

K. 

j^Abyles, a tribe of Libyans, 570. 

LAeetani, mafTacred by Seipio, 378. 
Lacinium, where fituate, 341, n. 
. Lacumacesfetupon theMafiylian throne, 
5 7 j. Submits to Mafimffa, 574. 

laslius fent to gain over Syphax, 470. 
Defeat's Afdrubal' s fleet, 47 1. Defcent 
arid fuccefs in Afric, 475. Interview with 
Mafiniffa, ib. Burns the Numidian camp, 
4S3. Sent in purfuit of Syphax, 484. 
Bravery at the battle of Zama, 493. 
Succefs before Carthage, 534, & feq. 

Laevinus fends a corps of banditti, into 
Skil , 346. 

Lamia, the ftory of, 186, n. 
Lares in Numklia deicrib^d, 546. 
Vol. XVIL 
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Lentulus defeats the Spatti/h regiili, 474. 
Leon's noble defence of Syracufe,j[xz9 
&feq. 

Leontium reduced by Timoleon, 134. 

Leptines commands the Sicilian fleet, 81* 
Inroads againft Entella, 85. Succef, againft 
Mago, 88. Defeated' by him, 94, & feq. 
Killed at the battle of Cronion, 115. 

tyrant of Leontiurn, fubmits to 
rnoleon, 133. ( 

Libya, Libifia, Hannibal burned at* 
sn, n. 

Libyans, their war with the Carthagi* 
niaas, 283. Infuk and imprifon their ge* 
heral, 290. March towards tJtica, ib. 
Defeated, 299. Cruelty to the Cartha- 
ginians, 302. Dreadful condition, 306, tic 
feq. Difmal end, 307, & feq. Their 
territory 56 ^ - How diftinguifhed, ibid* 
When firft incorporated with the Africans, 
57V 

Liguri aflift Mago, 476. Turn to the 
Romans, 488. 

Lilybaeum repulfes the Carthaginians, 
365. i . 

Limetanus ftirs up the Romans againft 
their corrupt ienators, 589. 

Lipara taken by Himilco, 89. Its 
fituation, ibid, & n. 

Lipari ifland feized by the Carthaginians, 
3 6 4- 

Livius Caius betrayed by the Tarentines, 
430, & feq. Efcapes drunk into the cita- 
del, 43*- 

the conful joined by his collegue,t 

460. 

Locri furrender to Hannibal, 408. Be- 
fieged by Cincius, 455. Taken by Sex- 
pio. 477- 

Lorgitae, Horgitae, who, 341, n. 

Lowtaia, where fituate, 542. 

Lucani fubmit to the Romans, 451, 
466. 

Lutatius fent admiral againft the Car- 
thaginians, 279. His lliccefs againft them, 
280. High demands on them, 281. 
Makes peace with thsm, ibid. & feq. 
Infolence to them, 325. His treaty with 
them examined, 336. 

' Lycifeus caufes a mutiny in Agathoelea'a 
army, 179. 

M. 

MAchseus's great cenquefh. 13, & n, 
Baniftied, 14. Bcfieges Carthage, 
ibid. Severity to his fon, 16. To the 
Carthaginians, ibid. His puniftiment, 
H- 

Madaura in Numidia, 548. 
Mienicapta .lain in Spain, 42 J. 
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Magilus conduces Hannibal over the 
Alps, 352, & feq. 

Magius Dec. bold fpeech againft Han- 
nibal, 392. Delivered up to him, 
ib>d- 

Mago fucceeds Machaeus at Carthage, 
10. Made their admiral, 87. Defeats 
the Syracufians, 95. Defeated by Diony- 
fius, 109. Makes peace with him, ill. 
Returns to Carthage, ibid. Defeated and 
killed, 113. 

his fon fucceeds him, ir4. De- 
feats the Syracufians, 115. Peace with 
him, iff. Ill fuccefs againft Syracufe, 
130. Outwitted by Timoleon, 132. 
Bafely forfakes Icetas, ibid. Defperate 
end, ibid. 

fent to. aflift the Romans, 205. 
Goes to found Pyrrhus, ibid. Defeats him, 
207. 

— — fent in purfuit of the Romans, 
361. Carries the news of Hannibal's fuc- 
cefs to Carthage, 395. Sent for reinforce- 
ments into Spain, 397. Countermanded 
frtm going to Hannibal, 410. Sent into 
Spain, ib. Defeats the confuh, 440. De- 
fends new Carthage againft Scipio, 447. 
Sent to raife new forces, 454. Noble de- 
fence of Locri, 456. Defeated in Spain, 
4*65. A-fre/h, 467. Retires to Gades, 
469. Sends for frelh forces, ibid. Sent 
into Italy, 472. Cruelties at Gades, 
473. Winters in the Balearics, ib. Rein- 
forces himfelf in Liguria, 474. His 
column near Laciniam, ib. Speech to the 
Gauls and Ligurians, 476. Defeated in 
Infubria, 487. Sails for Carthage, 488. 
Dies of his wounds, ib. 

taken prifoner by the Romans, 

Maherbal commands before Saguntum, 
333. Ordered to ravage Italy, 359. De- 
feats the Romans, 369. Speech to Han- 
nibal, 389. 

Malethubalus mount, where fited, 
558. 

Maltha furrendered to Sempronius, 

Mamertines, their origin, 209, tt. 
Treachery to the Meflanians, 2x0. De- 
feated by Hiero, 212. Forced to invite the 
Romans, 22c. 

Mamfarus, mount, m Numidia, 549. 

Mancinus, defeated by Cattalo, 374. 
Repulfed before Carthage, 531^ 

Mandonius, defeated by Scipio, 380. 
.Goes over to him, 453. Defeated by him, 
472. Defeat and puniftiment, 474. 

Marduria, taken by Fabius, 451. 

ManiHus Ncpos, Ice Ncpos, 522. 



Manlius Attilius's, ltratagem again?* 
the Carthaginians, 249, ». Defeats their 
fleet, 252, Returns to Rome, 253. 

— - reduces Sardinia, 417. 

Marcellus defeats Hannibal's delignsy 
398. Drives him from before Nola, 399, 
&c. Sent to fecure it againft him, 416* 
Drives him into Apulia, 417. Treachery 
to the Cafilinians, 422. Marches 
againft Hannibal, ib. Worfted in feveral 
encounters, 450, & feq. Defeated and 
killed, 456. 

Marcius's fuccefs againft the Cartha- 
ginians, 469, & feq. Sent againft them 
by fea, 522. Befieges their canal, 
528. 

Marius's fuccefs againft Jugurtha, 5go» 
Supplants the brave Metellus, 594. De- 
feats ih c Numidians, 595, <$y y &c. 

Maronea, taken K y the Romans, 
449. 

Mars, whence fo called, 210. ». 

Martius, defeats the Carthaginians in 
Spain, 440. 

Mafinifla defeats Syphax, 427. Affifts 
the Carthaginians in Spain, 440. Sent to 
ravage Hifpania Citerior, 454. Defeated 
by Scipio, 467. Abandons the Cartfea- 
ginians, 468. Goes to confult with Af- 
drubal, ib. 469. Interview with Scipio, 
452. The reafofl of his defection, 478. 
joins with Scipio, 479. Burns Syphax's 
camp, 48 3 * Gallantry at the battle of 
Zama, 493. Seizes on the Carthaginian 
territories, 498, 515. Difputes them be- 
fore the Roman fenate, ib. & feq-. Takes 
a vaft number of Carthaginian cities, 517. 
Succours the Romans, 519. Defeats Af- 
drubal, 521. Laft meflage to ^mUianus* 
529.- Recovers his kingdom, 574. De- 
feated by Syphax, 575.- Ravages the Car- 
thaginians, ib. Narrow efcape, ib. 576.. 
Frefh defeat, ib. Recovers Syphax'st 
kingdom, 578. Forces the Carthaginian* 
into a peace, 579. Difobliges the Romans* 
ib. His death, 580. Character, ib. & 
feq.- Kingdom how divided, 582. Ge- 
nealogy, fee table at the end. 

Maifiva, murdered, by Jugurtha, 588,, 

Maffyli, and Mafxfyli, part qf Numi- 
dia, 54i r 542. Their fite and extent, 
543 » 55 2 * Government, 561. Cuftorns* 
&c. 505. Become a Roman province, 
604. 

Maftanabal's fucceflion, and death, 
582. 

Mathos, a ring-leader of the Libyan 
war, 288. Befieges Hippo, 300. Takes- 
Hannibal, and others prifoners, 308*' 
Crucifies them, ib. His own difmal end, 
310. 

JVt;ha, 
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, Matta, tee* poffefled by the Carthagi- 
nians, 27. 

Maurkania defcribed, 542. 
-.— Nova, whence fo called, 598* 
Matara, whether a town or river, 
48, n. 

• Mejollas Luc. Pofthum, fuccefs in 
Sicily, 235. . 

Megara, taken by -flsmilianus, 531 
Melae, taken by the Romans, 449. 
Mercenaries, revolt againft the Car- 
thaginians, 284. Their odd mixture and 
arrogance, 287. The reft, fee under 
Libyans. 

in Sicily revolt, and cruelties, 

310. 

• Memmius Cai, ftirs up the Romans a- 
gainft Jugurtha, 587. 

Meflana inverted by Uimlko, yo. 
Taken and razed, 0*- Taken by Timo- 
lecyi, 137. Maifacres the Corinthians, 210. 
Invites the Romans againft Carthage, 
220. Receives them, .215. Befieged by 
Hanno, 126. Taken by the Romans, 

Metellus Luc. fent to judge Jugurtha, 
590. His excellent character, ih. Suc- 
cefs, ib. Threatening mefiage to Bocchus, 
534- 

Micipfa fucceeds Mafinifla, 582. Jea- 
lous of Jugurtha, 584. Adopts him. ib* 
His death, 585. 

Miltine, where fituated. 553» n » 

Minerva's temple at. Agrigentum, why 
burnt, 65, & feq, 

Minutius left to command againft Han- 
nibal, 376. Made general with Fabius, 
377. Defeated and killed, 387. 

Motya befieged by Dionyfius, 81. Its 
fituation, ib. Stout defence, 83, & feq. 
Taken and plundered, 84, & feq. Re* 
taken by the Carthaginians, 88. 

Moufe, a, fold for 100 denarii, 402. 

Mulucha, Mollochath, river, a boundary 
pf Numidia, 541. 

Myttiftratum taken and deftroyed by 
Collatinus, 244. 

N. 

NAbaburum, where fituate, 557 f 
Nabdalfa put to death, 591. 
Naragara in Numidia defcribed, 548. 
Naravafus faves Hamilcar's army, 301. 
Narce taken by Hannibal, 490. 
Naxicae Infulae, where, 552. 
Nepos M. Manil. fent againft Carthage, 
522. Befieges it by land, 528. 

Neptune, whence fo named, 563, ». 

Nero commands in Spain, 444. 

Nicon goes, over to Hanfiipal, 418, 4r 



feq. Defeats the Romans at fea, 445* 
Brave death at Tarentum, 452. 

Nifmes, Nemaufus, capital of the 
Voles, 346, n. 

NiflTava river in Numidia, 5 59. 

Nola amufes Hannibal till fuccouredby 
MarceUus, 397. Divided within, 421. *- 

Nomades, Libyan, fee. Libyans. ^65." J 

Nuceria taken and burnt -by Hanniba^ 

Numidia, its boundaries, 541, & feq. 
Its cities, 544, 8c feq. Mountains, pro- 
montories, &c 549, & feq. 

Natural rarities, 552,560. By whom 
firft peopled, 560, & feq. How far fub- 
je£l to the Carthaginians, 561, & feq. 
•Deftroyed by peftilence, 583. Made a 
Roman province, 604. 

Nurt»iJ;«»jjc ***o2t- to AgathocJes, 182. 
Treachery to him, ibid. Some of their tribes 
fubdued by Archagathus, 191,99. Break 
out againft the Carthaginians, 256. Cru- 
elty punuhed by Hannibal, 266. Serve 
under him in Italy, 359. Bravery againft 
the Romans, 360. Stratagem againft 
them, 386. Defeated by Scipio, 482, 
494, Aflift the Carthaginians, 56 x# 
Their government, ib. & feq. Religion, 

563, & feq. When firft called Numidians, 

564. Their language, writing, Sec. ibid* 
Cuftoms, 565, & feq. Ride without bri> 
dles, 567. Arts and Sciences, 569. 
Wars with the Carthaginians, 572. With 
the Romans, 588, 8c feq. Subdued, 
604. 

Numidians, Micatanian, feverely treated 
by the Carthaginians, 572. 
Nomonumidje, who, £96^ 



OCtavius Mari. Craft, his fuccefs in 
Sicily, 230, & feq. 
---- Seizes on the Carthaginian tran- 
fports, 474. 

Oibia taken by the Romans, 247. 
Olcades fubdued by Hannibal, 321. 
Opheltas gained over by Agathoclei, 

183. The fad condition of his army, 

184. Betrayed and murdered by him, 
186, n. 

Origo, one of the antient names of Car* 
thage, 8. And of Dido, ib. 

Oringis taken by the Romans, 465. 

Orofcopa befieged by Maflinifla, 520. 

Oriffo puts Hamikar to flight, 314, ft. 
Defeated by his fon, 316, n, 

Orofius's miftake concerning the firft 
treaty between Rome and Carthage refUfU 
ed, 118. 

H r 2 Qu- 
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Otacilius's fuccefs againft the Cartha- 
ginians, 418. Plunders in Africa, 439. 

Ox, an, faid to have fpoke at Rome, 
343- 



PAclius and Vitius treat with the Rcw 
mans, 451. 
Panormus taken by the Romans, 267. 

Wheace fo called, ib. a66, n. 

Pafiphilus furprizes Meftana, 1 ^4. 

Patibulum, whether the fame with Crux, 
j6, 1. 

P«ulu« ^Smilius, See ^Emilius, 381. 

Pentacontalitra, a Sicilian coin, whence 
fo called, 36, h. 

Penula, M. Centenius's raihnefs and de- 
feat, 437. 

Perfians help to form die N'uanJian^, 
563. Whv called Numidae, ib. 

Perfius's fuccefs againft the Carthagini* 
ans', 446. 

Petiiia's noble defence againft Hannibal, 
403, 408. Surrendered, 408. Diiarmed 
by him, 481. 

Petilian women, their fignal bravery, 
408. 

' Phameas deferts the Carthaginians, 
5 2 9- 

Philaeni worfhipped at Carthage, why, 
40. 

Phileas'a treachery and punifhm'ent, 
428. 

Philip's ctnbafly to Carthage, 411, 
Treaty, ib. His embalfadors lent pri- 
foners to Rome, 414. His fecond treaty 
416. Separate peace witft. Rome, 457'. 
Afftfts the Carthaginians, 492. 

Philiftus'sfhameful advice to Dionyfius, 
7;. His character, ib. ». 

"Philomenes betrays Tarentum to Han- 
nibal, 428. His treachery and difmal end, 
452. 

' ' Phoceans war with the Carthaginians, 27, 
Phormio, the philofopher, reproved by 
Hannibal, 501. 

Phruraefus mount, where, 
■Phut, where firft fettled, 560. 
Pitchecufi, the cities ofy whence fp cal- 
led, 192, ». Taken by Eumachus, 

' ' Pomponius "Vejentan, defeated by Han- 
no, 428. 

Prion, whence fo called, 307, «. 

Promontorium Magnum, where, 5^8. 

Profcrpine, her temple plundered by Ha- 
jnilco, 97. 

Pruiias, King, betrays Hannibal to the 
Romam, ^ti. „ 

Public's ill Succ;L in Spain, 424, 



Punic war, fecond, th&caufts of, 325, 
336. End of, 497. 

Pygmalion murders Sichseus, 3. Over- 
reached by Dido, 4. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, invited by the 
Syracufans, 203. Quick progrefs in Sicily, 
205. Forced to abandon Sicily, 208. 
Prophetic farewel to it, ib. 

QCurtius's anachronifra about the Ty- 
nan embaffy rectified, 147, 
Quadrigati, a coin, why fo called, 398, 

Quintius D. flain by the Carthaginians, 

Qumquiremes, by whom invented, 78. 

Quiia, where fituate, 556. 



RAm, battering, defcribed, 62, w. 
Regulus Atilius's fuccefs againft the 
Carthaginians, 251. Ravages Africa, 253. 
Kills a monftrous ferpent, 254. Defeats 
the Carthaginians, 256. High demands 
upon them, 257. Defeated by Xantippus, 
259. Taken prifoner, ib. Cruel treat- 
ment from the Carthaginians, 260. Dif- 
mal end, 262. Hi* widow's bloody re- 
venge, 263, tt. 

Rhegium fubdued by Mago, 205. Seized 1 
by Decius, 216. Noble defence againi 
Hannibal, 409. 

Rimini, Ariminurn, where fituate, 
359- 

Rollin's partiality confuted, 526. 

Romans make a treaty with Carthage, 
204. How early acquainted with failing, 
223, n. Their fleet fhipwrecked, 261. 
Under a famine and peftilence in Sicily, 
271. Harraffed by Lilybaeum, 275, & 
feq. Treachery to the Casthagiaians., 
311. Embaffy to Hannibal, 330. To 
Carthage, 335, Declare war againft it, 
336. Frighted by omens, 343, 36CV 
Defeated, ib. & feq. Their camp burnt, 
362. New defeat, 368, & feq. At Can- 
nae, 3S7. By Mago, 438. Defeat the 
Carthaginians, 44 6 > 49~- Peace wit,J 
them, 494. Betray them to Maffinifla, 
497. Jealous of Hannibal, 499. Em- 
baffy againft him, 500. Treachery 
to the Carthaginians, 51 «:> & feq. 
Send Cato to them, 519. Villainous be- 
haviour towards them, <T-o. New war 
againft them, 521. Perfidy to them ex- 
po fed, 526. 

Roftrum Navale, whence fo called., 
241, n. 

Rubricate 
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^.ufcri<»tus river in Numidia, 551 1 
Rufazus,- where fituate, 553. 
Rufconium, where fituate, 553. 
Rufucurium, where fituate, 553. 

S. 

SAbius ftirs up the Capuans, againft the 
Romans, 393. 
Sacred cohort at Carthage, what, 
167, n. 

Saguntines threatened by the Carthagi- 
nians, 32*, Implore the Romans prote&i- 
pn, 323. Befieged 324. 

their origin, 327. Noble defence, 

ib. & feq. Maffacre, 334- 

Saguntum, where iited, 327. Siege 
and cataftrophe, 327— r3H' 

Salapia, taken by the Romans, 445. 

Salca, Baebius, bribed ly .}~&u±U* y 
588. - 

SaldfE, >*here fituate, 5 £3. 
. Salera, taken by Scipio, 480, 

Samat, or the great city, taken and 
razed, 164, 

Salfum Flumen, in Numidia, 5*9. 

Samnium, plundered by Hannibal, 

Sardi, fend an embafly to Carthage, 
410. Defeated by the Romans, 417. 

Sardinia, reduced by Scipio, 243, Yield- 
ed to the Romans, 326. 

Savus, river in Numidia, 559, 
Scipio, over-reached by Hannibal, 239. 
Succefs in Corfica, 245, & n. Oppofes 
Hannibal, 349. Swift march after him, 
358. Defeated by him, 359, & feq. 
Cneius defeats the Carthaginians in Spain, 
365. A-frelh, 378. 424. Wounded 
424. Defeated and Hain, 440. 

— P. Corn, chofen proconful in Spain, 
444. Speech to his army, 447. Takes new 
Carthage, ib. The vaft fpoil of it, 448. 
Politenefs to fome female prifoners, 449. 
Beloved by the Spaniards, 453. Defeats 
Afdrubal, ib. Retires to Tarraco, 455. 
Succeis againft Hanno, 465. Reported to 
be dead, 470. Treaty with Mafinifla, 
47?.. Defcent into Africa, 477. Succefs 
there, 479. Siege of Utica, 480. Raif- 
ed, ib. Defeats the Carthaginians, 482. 
Terms of peace to thern, 486. Modera- 
tion towards them, 489. Interview with 
Hannibal, 490, Sc feq.> Defeats him, 
492, & feq. Hard terms of peace, 494. 
Severity to the fugitives, 496. Goes to 
found Hannibal in Syria, 504. Oppofes 
Cato's war, 521. 

---/Emilianus's fucceis before Carthage, 
531. Takes the terrace, 534. And Byrfa, 
535. Deftroys the city, ib. & feq. His irn- 
menfe booty, 536. An$ library, ib. n, 
D'r : des MafiniflVs kingdom, 5S2. 
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Lucius's fuccefs againft Oringis, 

465. 

Scyrri, defeated in Corfica, 245, & n, 
Segeftes taken by the Romans, 234, 

Whence fo named, ib. n. 

Seluntines quarrel with the Egeftines, 

41. Defeated by the Carthaginians, 

43. 

Selinus, taken by Hannibal, 49, Plun- 
dered, and razed, 50, & feq. ' 

. — the temple of, plundered, ib. 

Sempronius recalled againft Hannibal, 
3? 8. Fatal raihneft, 362. Defeat, 363. 
Watches him at Luceria, 420. Surprifed 
and flain, 436. 

Senes, whence fo called, 226, it, 

Serbetis, Yffer, river in Numidia, 
559- 

St?rpent», -ii <iangeTOuyfcmd of, in Nu- 
midia, 184, n. Which live upon duft, 
ibid. Of a monftrous fiie, 254, ». 

Servilius's fuccefs againft the Carthagini- 
ans, 379. Defeated and killed, 387. 

Sicca Venerea, where fited, 548. 

Sicani go over to the CarthaginianJ. 
88. 

Siculi aflift Hannibal, 52. Difcharged 
by him, 56. Defcrt Dionyfnu, 91. 
Siga, where fituate, 556. 
Siroco, the wind of, 3S4, ». 
Sifaris, river in Numidia, 558, 
Sitana taken by the Romans, »4f» 
Sitifi, where fituate, 5C.7. 
Sitius Pub. fuccefs in Numidia, 602, Sc 
feq. Death, ib. ». Succefs againft Juba; 
and reward, 604. 

Sophonisba married t& Syphax, 478. 
Her excellent character, 577. 

Sofiftratus depofed by the Syracufans, 
150. Applies to the Carthaginians, ib- 
Received again into Syracufe, 151. 

Spain, when firft invaded by the Cartha- 
ginians, 23. 

Spaniards, brave Soldiers, 27. Begin to 
court the Romans, 444. Revolt under 
their reguli, 471. Defeated, 472. Tako 
* up arms, 474. 

Spe»dius raifes a tumult ampng the Car- 
thaginian mercenaries, 288. Sent againft 
Hamilcar, 300. Defeated by him, 301, 
& feq. Inflames his men againft him, 
302, Seized, &c r by him, 307. 

Statorius fent to difcipline the Numidian 
yduth, 427. 

Stembal, the fon of MafinuTa, 581. 
Stoborrum, the promontory of, in Nu- 
midia, 550. 

Stora, the gulf of, where, 546. 
Sulpitius, r^he Roman conful, reduce* 
Sardinia, 248, & feq. 

Suthul, where fvtuate, 548. 

Syllanii-' 
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SyUanvRfeatto iwetheSpaniaras, 446. 
firings Mafmifia over to the Roman?* 
468. Retires to Tarraco, 469. 

Syphax allies with Rome, 426. Flat- 
tering letters to the Senate, 450. Gained 
>y Scipio, 469. Brought oft* by Afdrubal, 
4,77. Letter to Scipio, 478. Defeated, 
4? 2. Jobs Afdrubal with frelh forces* 
484, Taken prifoner, 486. Defeated by 
the Numidians, 573. Succefs againft Ma- 
fmuTa, 576, Dethroned by him, 578. 
His end* ib» 

Syracufans war with the Carthaginians, 
43. Defeat them at fea, 58. New pre- 
parations againft them, 59. . March to the 
relief of Ajrigentum, 6 j. Beat the Car- 
thaginians, ib. Receive the fugitive A- 
grigentines, 67. Send Dionyfius agamft 
JHamiicar, iff* Warmed and enflaved by 
3bim, 76. Approve of his war againft the 
Carthaginians, 79. Cruelty and injuftice 
to him, ib. Signal viftories and rejoycings, 
102, & feq. Make peace with them, 
151. Beneged by Hamilcar, 159. De- 
ceived by him into 2 belief of Agathocles's 
death, 171, Undeceived and raife the 
liege, 172. Revenge on the Carthaginian 
general, 176. Receive frefh fupplies from 
Agathoeles, 196. Make peace with 
Carthage, 1-99, & feq. Divided between 
fhinyon and Sofiftratus, zqz. Befieged 
by the Carthaginians, 203. 

T. 

TAbraca, in Numidia, its ruins, &c, 
547- 

iffand, where fituate, 552. 

Tacatua, where fituate, 546. 

Tarentines invite Hannibal, 423. Awed 
}ry Valerius, ib. Surrender to him, 43 1. 
"Befiege the citadel, 438. Annoyed by the 
Carthaginians, 445. Their fad cataftro- 
phe, 452, 

Tafdntum betrayed by Milo to the Ro- 
mans, 215. Taken by Fabius, 452. 

Tarfiuih fometimes denotes Carthage, 

Tartefa often miftook for Cadiz or Cadis, 
24> ». 

Taurinum put to the fword by Hannibal, 
358. 

Taurominium yielded to Dionyfiu9, 
in. 

Taurus, mount, where fituate, $z f n. 

Thermae in Sicily, founded by the 
Carthaginians, 58. Where fituate, ib. 
242, n. 

Therons, monument, /truck with light- 
ning, 60. 

Tozaga, taken by Manil. Nepos, 529. 
Thala, the dreadful fate of, 593. 
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Thambes, mount, In Numidia, $45*. 
Thirraida, its fituation uncertain, 
548. 

Thoas, the iEtolian T s, fpeech againft 
Hannibal, 505. 

Thurians revolt from the Carthaginians, 
428. Receive them a-freih, 436. Plun* 
dered by Hannibal, 481. 

Ticinum, PaVia, fortified by Scipio, 
539. The battle of, ib. & feq. 

Tifata, Hannibal's ramp at, 415, & 
&q. 

Timaeus Siculus's writings and charafter^ 
45, »♦ 

Timoleon fent into Sicily, 121. His 
fuccefs againft Icetas, 125. Outwits the 
Carthaginians, 124. Defeats them, 125* 
Pefends the citadel of Syracufe, 129. 
TTaTKs BTtflan^ x j , . Sends a merry cry 
after the Carthaginians, 13s. Storms 
Icetas, 133. Depofes feveral tyrants, ib. 
Quells a fuiden mutiny among his mercena- 
ries, 136. Defeats the Carthaginians, 
J 17> J 38» & c * Gets an immenfe plun- 
der, 142. Defeats Icetas a-freih, 144. 
Puts him and his family to death, ib. De- 
feats Mamercus, 145. Makes peace with 
Carthage, 146. 

Tipafa, where fited, 554. 

Tifidium, where fited, 590. « r 

Tocas taken by ti e Sicilians, 19 
Where fituate, ib, ft. 

Tragifcus lets Hannibal into Tarentum, 

430. 

Trebia, the battle of, 363. 

Tripod, an immenfe one, prefented by 
Gelon, 37. 

Tritum, a promontory in Numidia, 
55°- 

Tubulus C. Hort. faves the Salentines, 
458. Sent to reinforce Fulvius, 459. 

Tubufuptus, where fituate, 557. 

Tunes taken by the revolted Africans, 
108. By Agathoeles and razed, 164. Be* 
fieged by the Carthaginians, 173. Relie- 
ved ib. Taken by the Romans, 256. In- 
vaded by the mercenaries, 286. Abandon- 
ed to Scipio, 485. 

Turdetani feverely puni/hed by the Ro- 
mans, 4»5» Go over to Scipio, 468. 

Tufca, river, whether the modern Zaine, 
54i, 551. 

Twont, an Algerine frontier, 542. 

Tychaeus aflifts Hannibal, 490. At the 
battle of Zame, 492. 

Tyrians embafiy to the, Carthaginians, 
147. 

V. 

VAbar, promontory, where, 558, 
Vacca taken by the Romans, ^9°» 
Retaken by Jugurtha, 591, 
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Vagi in Ntimidia defcribed, 545. 

Valerius's fuccefs againft the Carthagi- 
nians, 4.56, 466. 

Varro's character and fatal raflinefs, 
381. Defeat and flight, 587. Ill advice 
to the Romans, 392. 

Venufia taken by Hannibal, 372. 

Vermina joins Hannibal in Afriq 490. 
Defeated, 494. Succefs againft Mafinifla, 
578. 

Vibius Ver. poifons himfelf at Capua> 
444- 

Viftumviae taken by the Carthaginians, 
366. 

Villius P. fent to Hannibal, 503* Un- 
dermines him, 504; 

Virgil, whether guilty of an amchronifm 
in coupling Dido and JEneas, 9 & feq. 

Umbria plundered by Ha"»«l»a> 37 u. 

Vitulus, Q^Mam. s«ccefs in Sicily, 
23 5, & feq- 

Volfcae, who, and where fited, 346, 

n. 

Volfcentes fubmit to the Romani, 
45 1 * 

Volfeiani, their brave anfwer to 
labius, 340. 

Utica, taken by Agath6cles, 189. By 
Regulus, 256. Revolts to the Mercena- 
ries, 304. Surrendered to the Romans, 
522. Deftroyed by peftilence, 583. 

Uticans come to congratulate Dido's ar- 
rival, 7, 

Vulcania, ifland, fcized by the Carthagini- 
ans, 364. 
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Vulturnus ravaged by kannibal, 174* 
Whence fo called, 384, «. Why, ib* 
Worftupped by the Etrufcans, ib. 

Vulturnus, the wind of; why fo called, 
384, & note; 
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'Anasbreefc mountain in Numidia^ 
558. 

X. 

XAritjppui fuccours the Carthaginisnt> 
258. New difciplines them, ib* 
Defeats the Romans, ibid, & feq. 

Xenodochus chofen general of the Agri- 
gentiaes, 177. His fuccefs in Sicily, ib* 
Defeated by Damophilus, 191. 

Xenophants fent from Philip to Hanni- 
bal, 411. His treaty with the Carthagi- 
nians, ib. Se feq. Seized- by the Romans, 
414. 



ZAine, fiver, in Numidia, 55i.r 
Zalacus, mount, wherefited, 55$. 
Zama, Hannibal's camp at, 490. Thfc 
battle of, 492. & feq. Fountain, 55U 
Zamaf, the city of, where fited, 
55*- 

Zarxas ioins with the revolted merce- 
naries, 306. 
Zow-aan, mount where- fituate, 173* 

n. 

Zuphons, a- tribe of the tfumidiafts, 
z8i, n. 
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CHAP. II. 

The hiftory of the Mauritanians, to the entire 
reduction of their country by the Romans. 

SECT. I. 

Defcription of Mauritania. 

°m MAURITANIA, or as it is called by Strabo, Defcription 
|% /I Maurufia, and the country of the Maurufii,°f Maurita- 
JLVJL was bounded on the eaft by the Malva or Mu- ma ' 

lucha j on the weft by the Atlantic ocean ; on 
the fouth by Gsetulia, or Libya Interior ; and on the 
north by the Mediterranean. This kingdom, being re- 
duced to a Roman province in the reign of Claudius, had the 
name of Mauritania Tingitana given it by that prince, as 
we are informed by Dio. From Pliny, and fome inscription^ 
in Gruter, it likewife appears, that it was called by the Ro- 
mans at that time, as well as afterwards, fimply Tingitania, 
from its principal city Tingi, in order to diftinguifh it from 
Mauritania Csefarienfis. If we may judge from what has 
been already obferved gf Numidia and Africa Propria, 
Voi„XVIIL A th© 



i The Hiflory of the Mauritanians. Book IV. 

the antients were not over-accurate in their defcriptions of 
this country. However, all their faults cannot be difcovered, 
much lefs corrected, fince no modern accounts of the king- 
doms of Fez and Morocco, anfwering nearly to the Tingita- 
nia of the antients, can be entirely depended upon. All that 
can be done, is to make ufe of the beft lights that have 
been hitherto afforded us a . 
Limits and Though Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, then was 
extent of confiderably broader than Mauritania Caefarienfis, the cor- 
a n ' refponding parts of Mount Atlas, or the confines of Gae- 
tulia, lying more to the fouthward, yet Pliny and Marti- 
anus, according to the lateft obfervations, exceed the truth, 
when they affirm the greater! breadth of this Mauritania to 
be four hundred and •fixty-feven, or four bun ired and feventy- 
three miles. The length of this region we may make a to- 
lerable eilimate of by obferving, that the Malva orMullooiah, 
its eaftern limit, about i° 15' W. of London, is fome- 
thing above two hundred and forty miles diftant from the 
Atlantic ocean. Some of the modern geographers make the 
kingdom of Fez to be two hundred and feventy miles long, 
and that cf Morocco, from cape Non to the Mountains 
which divide it from SegelmefTa, above three hundred and 
feventy ; but this computation, with refpecl: to the antient 
Tingitania, is undoubtedly more erroneous t v an that of Pliny, 
which amounts only to an hundred and feventy miles. The 
longitude and latitude of the fouthern limits of Tingitania 
cannot be afcertaincd, for want- of a proper light from the 
old geographers ; but Septa, the prefent Ceuta, its molt ad- 
vanced city to the northward, is about 35 0 53' N. latitude, 
and about 6° W. longitude from London. The Al-Magreb 
Al-Achfa of . Abulfcda includes the Maurufia of Strabo, or 
the country we are now upon, and part of Mauritania Cae- 
faricnfis, as it extends from the Atlantic ocean, which he 
calls the fca Almohit, to Tlemfan. We muft not omit ob- 
fer\ing, that Ptolemy places the Atlas Major, his fouthern 
boundary of this kingdom, at a vait diftance from the fou- 
thern limits aligned it by Pliny, in t^e deferts of Gaetulia or 
Libya Interior. But it appears, from what has been already 
advanced, as well as the bed relations of modern travellers, 

that 

a Strab. 1. xvii. p, 57c Lio CaiT. 1. lx. p. 771. Plin. 
1. v. c. 2. Yet. iniuipt. apud Griuer. p. 482. n. 7. Ptol. 
gtcgr. 1. iv. c. 1. 
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that this ridge of mountains, if real, could not have apper-* 
tained to Tingitania b . 

Mauritania and Maurufia are names, of this region de- Whence fo 
rived from the Mauri, an antient people inhabiting it, fre- Called - 
cjuently mentioned by thgjfcld hiftorians and geographers. Au- 
thors are not agreed among?? themfelves about the origin of this 
word- Salluft affirms it to be a corruption of the wordMedi •, but 
this is by no means probable.Dr. Hyde deduces it from H2yjQ 
Mabri or Mav'ri, " one that lies near the pafTage, " as 'lie 
thinks the ftreights of Hercules might properly enough be cal- 
led. Ifidorus Hifpalenfis and Manilius think the name ought 
to be derived from the black, dark, fvvarthy colour of the peo- 
ple to which it was applied j but none of thefe etymons feem 
fo eafy and natural as that of Bochart, who makes Mau- 
rus to be equivalent to TUIND Mahur ; or, as an elifton 
of gutturals in the oriental languages is extremely common, 
Maur, i. e. " one from the weft, " or " a weftern perfon," 
fince Mauritania was weft of Carthage .and Pheenice. How- 
ever, in our opinion, it would found better ftill, mould we 
fay, " one that comes from the end," or " utmoft limit, of 
" Africa," or " the boundary of our voyages,'* as both the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, for feveral ages, might have 
faid of the Tingitanians > for the ftreights or pillars of Her- 
cules limited the weftern voyages of thofe nations for a con- 
fiderable period of time, as is evident from a variety of the 
beft authors. It is not improbable, that this country, or at 
leaft a good part of it, was firft called Phut, fmce it appears 
from Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. Jerom, that a river and terri- 
tory not far from mount Atlas went by that name. From 
the Jerufalem Targum it likewife appears, that part of the 
Mauri may be deemed the offspring of Lud the fon of Mif- 
raim, fince his decendents, mentioned Gen. x. are there call- 
ed 'Ht^HD Mauri or Mauritani. We have already evinced, 
A 2 that 

b Strab. Plin. Ftol. ubi fup. Martian, de duab. Maurkan. 
geogr. Nubienf. in clim. 3. Jfm. Abulfed. ex traduft. V. CI. 
Joan. Gagnier. Marmol, en l'Afrique, 1. iv. J. Leo Afric. 
palT. L'Afrique en plufieures cartes novelles, &c. par le fieur San- 
son D' Abbeville, &c. a Paris, 1683. Novelle methode pour ap- 
prendre la geographie univerfal. par le fieur De La Croix, &c. a 
Paris, 1705. Luyts introd. ad geograph. Traj. ad Rhen. 1692. 
Atl. geogr. vol. iv. Moll's geogr. in the kingd. of Morocco and 
Fez. Shaw's geograph. obfervations relating to the kingdom of 
Alg. p. 9. See alfo Morery, and a new geographical dictionary 
publilhed at Lond. 1737. 
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that this region, as well as the others to the eaft: of it, had ma* 
ny colonies planted in it by the Phoenicians. Procopius tells us* 
that, in his time, two pillars of white ftone were to be feen 
there, with the following infcription in the Phoenician language 
and character upon them: " Wj^re the Canaanftes, that 
fled from Jofhua the i#n of Ntmj; that notorious robber." 
Ibnu Rachich, or Tbnu Raquiq, an African writer cited by 
Leo, together with Evagrius and Nicephorus Calliftus, af- 
fe$£ the fame thing. How, in after-ages, that vaft tract, ex- 
tending from the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic ocean^ came 
to be called Barbary, our readers will be informed in another 
place c * 

The Mauritanians, according to Ptolemy, were divided 
into feveral cantons, or tribes. The Metagonitae were feated 
fiear the {freights of Hercules. The Succofii, or Cocofii, ac- 
cording to Bertius, took up the coaft of the Iberian fea. Un- 
der thefe two petty nations, the Mafices, Verues, and Ver- 
bicae or Vervicas, fettjed themielves. The Salifae or Salinfae 
were fituated lower, towards the ocean ; and ftill more to the 
fouth the Volubiliani. The Maurenfii and Herpiditani pofTef- 
fed the eaftern part of this country, which was terminated by 
the Mulucha. The Angaucani or langacaucani, Nectiberes, 
SSagrenfii, Baniubae, and Vacuatae, extended themfelves from 
the fouthern foot of Ptolemy's Atlas Minor to hi3 Atlas Ma- 
jor ; which is all that he has intimated of them, Pliny men- 
tions the Baniurae,, whom father Hardoui'n takes to be Pto- 
lemy's Baniubae ; and Mela the Atlantes, whom he reprefents 
as poffefled of the weftern parts of this region. The names 
of the different clans of Numidians we have poftponed, till we 
come to the hiftory of the Gaetulians, fince the latter nation* 
was fo intermixed with the former towards the Roman times,, 
that it is difficult to determine to which of them fome clans- 
belong d . 

Tingis 

e Polyb. L iii. c. 33. Salluft. in Jugnrth. paA*. Hirt.de bell. 
African. Liv. 1. xxi. c. 22. & alib. Strab. 1. xvii. Tacit, 
J>afT. Horat. Lucan. Sil. Ital. & al. quamplurim. fcript. Graec, 
& Latin. Hyde in Peri'.f. p. 48. Manil. 1. iv, lfidor. Hif- 
palenf. 1. ix. c. 12, & 1. xiv. e. 5. Val. Schind. lex. pent, in 
voc. "lV? Lud & "Tins? Ahur vel Aur. Targ. Hierofol. in Gen. 
ex. Efai. c. xlii. D. Hieron. in Efai. c. xli. Procop. de 
bell. Vandal. I. ii. c. 10. p. 257. Evagr. 1. iv. c. 18. Ni- 
ceph. Callift. I. xvii. c. iz. Theophan. in hift. mifcel. Ibni 
Raquiq. apud J. Leo African, part. v. Aldret. 1. iii. c. 15. 
d Mel. 1: i. c 4. Plin. &Ptol. ubi fup. Harduin. inPlin, uU 
fup. Salluft. in Jugurth. & Aldret. L in. c. 31. 
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Tingis or Tingi, the metropolis, as mould feem, of ^in- 
gitania, was a city of great antiquity. According to Mela, So- 
linus, and Pliny, Antaeus, cotemporary with Hercules, and 
conquered by him, laid the firft foundation&of it. Procopius 
feems to$ intimate, that Tingi was bunt before the time of 
Jofhua, fmce he tells us, that the Gergefites, Jebufites, and 
other Canaanitifh nations or tribes,J&recl:ed a cattle in a city, 
where Tingis, or, as he calls it/Tigifis Hood. Dr. Hyde 
therefore is miftaken when he affirms Procopius to have affil- 
ed, that the Gergefites, Jebufites, &c. were the founders of 
Tingis. Pliny infinuates Antaeus to have had a palace at Lix- 
us or Lixos, though he tells us, that the giant was buried at 
Tingis. This feems likewife confirmed by Plutarch, who adds, 
that his fepulchre was ftill remaining there in the time of Ser- 
torius, who, paying no regard to the tradition that prevailed 
amongft the inhabitants, caufed it to be opened, and took out 
of it a corfe fixty cubits long. Bochart thinks, that the Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians called it Tingir, Tiggir, Tagger, 
&c. which, in their language, fig^iineft an emporium : and it 
muft be owned, that the fituation of Tingis wa3 extremely 
commodious for carrying on a general trade ; which we may, 
from this circumftance, reafonably prefume the Tingitanians 
did, efpecially as Pliny feems to infinuate, that to fome branches 
of commerce they actually applied themfelves. Bochart's no- 
tion therefore receives fome weight from thefe confiderati- 
ons, as alfo from the modern name of this city, Tangier, 
which we cannot help believing to have been of Phoenician ex- 
traction. If we fuppofe the antient Tingis to have occupied 
the fpot on which Tangier at prefent Hands, it was very 
near the ftreights of Hercules^ at the bottom of a gulf of the 
weftem more. We are informed by Mela, Pliny, and Strabo, 
that the Romans drew a colony from this place into the 
neighbourhood of Carteia, a town on the other fide the 
ftreighfs ; on which account Pliny abfurdly calls it Julia Tra- 
ducla, that name being properly applicable to the colony de- 
duced from thence to Spain, to which Strabo gives the appel* 
lation of Julia Joza, of the fame import with the former, 
Joza, in Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and Phoenician, being e- 
quivalent to the Latin Tradu&a. We find it likewife named 
by Ptolemy and Marcianus fimply Tranfdu&a, Some writers 
will have Ptolemy to have called Tingis Caefarea • but this is 
a controverted point. However, that geographer feems to 
have looked upon Tingis as the moft noted and ufual proper 
£iarne of the city we are now upon. Tangier, fuppofed to be 
A3 v " Chf 
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the Indent Tingis, is in 6° 30' W. longitude from London, 
and in N. latitude 35 0 56'*. 

Zelis or Zilis, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of 
Tingis, fituated near a river of the fame name. The inha- 
bitants of this city were tranfported to Spain, as we learn 
from Strabo, and a colony of Romans or Italians tranfplanted 
thither, as mould feem, in their room, according to Pliny. 
The kings of Mauritania, after the planting of that colony, 
exercifed no jurifdiclion over Zelis, it being under the domi- 
nion of the Roman governor of Spain. Some authors ima- 
gine, that the modern Arzilla anfwers to Zelis ; which if we 
admit, it flood about feventy miles from the {freights of Her- 
cules. Marmol fays, that Arzilla was built by the Romans ; 
but this we muft not give credit to, if it mould be thought 
proper to countenance the aforefaid fuppofition ; for ii Zelis 
did not owe its origin to the Indigenae of this country, it was 
undoubtedly of Phoenician extraction c . 

Lixus orLixos fcems to have been a place of confiderable 
repute in the earlicft ages, fincc, according to Pliny, Antaeus 
had a palace, and therefore probably rcfided, here. This cir- 
cumftance renders it likely, that Lixus was fupcrior to Tingis 
itfelf in. point of antiquity. But fome authors feem to have 
confounded thefe two cities, as we fhall find, by comparing 
the names given the former by Artemidorus, Eratofthenes, and 
Strabo, with Pliny. However, we are inclined to prefer the 
authority of Eratofthenes, to that of the others in this point, 
fince. it is fupported by Pliny. Lixus therefore and Tingis, 
in confequence of this preference, we mull: look upon as two 
different cities. Pliny relates, that Hercules vanquifhed An- 
taeus near this place, which he makes to have been in the 
neighbourhood of the gardens of the Hefperides, and thirty- 
two miles dillant from Zelis. The fame author intimates, 
that a Roman colony was fettled here likewife by Claudius. 
As Lixus was called by different writers Linx, Linga, Tinga, 
Tingi, in all probability it was milraken by fome antient 
hifto ■■ ans or geographers for Tingis ; and therefore Pliny 

might 

d Pomp. Mel. 1. ii. c. 5. Plin. ubi fup. Solin. c. 24. Pro- 
ccp. & Hyde ubi fup. Plut. in Sertor. Strab, 1. iii. & alib. Plin. 
Mel. Ptol. Martian & al apud Bcchart in Chan. 1. i.e. 24. Moll, 
de la Croix, &c. ubi fup. Vide Sc Chriit. Cellar, geogr. ant. 1. 
ii. c. 1. 1. iv. c. 7. ut & Ifaac. Voff. atq ; Jacob- Gronov. in Mel. 
1. ii. c. 6. e Strab. 1. xvii. p. 569. Plin. 1. v. c. 1. Pioh 

geogr. 1. iv. c. 1. Antonin. in itiner. Aldrct. ubi fup. 1. iv. c, 
b. \ ide & Cellar. 1. iv. c. 7. p. 933. edit. JLi< i. 1732, 
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might be impofed upon by fome of the authors he extracted 
his materials from, when he affirmed Antaeus to have had 
his royal palace at Lixos, fmce it is more natural to fuppofe, 
that he refided at Tingis. The learned .Aldrete aflerts the 
word Lixus to be derived from WH / " lachifu," or 
I^TI 1 ? ^*4*in] " nahara lachifu, incantation," or the 
" river of incantation. " In fupport of this fentimenthe ob- 
ferves, with the antients, that the town flood near the banks 
of a river of the fame name ; and that fuch wonderful things 
had been related of Antaeus, as well as his tomb, by various 
authors, that, to all thofe who believed them, he muft 
appear as a magician. Bochart derives it from ttf**? a lion, 
becaufe fuch animals were common in Mauritania. But it 
may be further obferved in favour (A) of Aldrete, that the 
inhabitants of this country were fuppofed to have an uncom- 
mon fkill in forcery and magic, as appears not only from Vir- 
gil and Siiius, but likewife from what we find related of Sidius 
Geta by Dio. The river Lixus is mentioned both in the pe- 
riplus of Hanno, and that of Scylax, as alfo by Ptolemy and 
Stephanus. Pliny 'eems to turn this river into an aeftuary, 
which, by its winding courfe, he makes to refemble a dragon 
or ferpent, intimating that it gave rife to the fable of the dra- 
gon guarding the golden apples of the Hefperides. Some 
Jearned men will have the prefent Larache to be the antient 
Lixus - 9 and it muft be owned, that the fituation of that place 
gives great countenance to fuch a fuppofttion f . 

At fume diftance from Lixus, to the fouthward, Hanno, in Thymiate- 
his periplus, fays he built a city, which he called Thymiate- r ' on# 
rion, In Scylax the name is Thymiaterias \ and in Stepha- 
nus, Thimiateria. Bochart believes the Punic name to have 
been iTiniWI Dumathiria, i. e. cc a city fituated in a 

plain." Hanno himfelf jufrifies this etymology, as the 
A 4 reader 

f Hanno Carthag. in Perip 1 . Plin. ubi fup. Artemidor. r & 
ratoflh. apud Srrabon. 1. xvii. ut & ipfe Strab. ibid & alib. ■ Dio, 
1. Ix. Virg. Sil. Ital. Pomp. Mel. Suid. &c. apud Aldret. 1. iv. 
C. 9. ut & ipfe Aldret. ibid. Scylax. Caryand. in peripl. Ptol, 
ubi fup. Steph. Byzant. de urb. Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 37. 
Vide Is. Cafaub. in Strab, ubi fup. 

(A) In order to ftrengthen this conjecture, Aldrete obferves, 
that the word Tingin, in Arabic, approaches pretty near the 
fignification of Lixus ; an obfervation, which, we believe, has 
eitaped all other writers (1). 



(?) Vibe Aldret. in loc. citat. 
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reader will find, by confulting his periplus ; for which reafon 
he will not fcruple giving his afcent to it. Though this city 
was fi mated on the fea-coaft, fome where to the fouth of Lix- 
us, the fpot 5 on which it ftood, cannot now be preeifely de- 
termined s. 

Pliny mentions Sala, a town near a river of the 

Safcu fame name, not far from the Atlantic ocean, at a confider- 
ble diftance from Lixus. All that he obferves of this town 
is, that the diftricl: adjacent to it was defert, infefted with 
vaft herds of elephants, and the excurfions of the Autololes, 
a tribe of Gaetulians. The fituation, as well as name of, 
this place, fufficiently indicates it to be the modern Sallee, a 
city famous for its corfairs, who fometimes commit great de- 
predations in the Mediterranean h . 

frutubis. The port of Rutubis, where, it is probable, a town flood, 
was two hundred and thirteen miles fouth of Lixus. At fome 
diftance from this were the Mons Solis, the port of Myfoca- 
ras, the promontories of Hercules and Ufadium, and the 
frontiers of the Autololes. Thefe frontiers terminated Mau- 
ritania to the fouth j and Ptolemy has undoubtedly carried 
them much farther in that direction, than is confiftent with 
truth. As for Tamufiga, Suriga, and other obfeure places 
mentioned by that geographer, extending ftill farther to the 
fouth, it is fufficient juft to have taken notice of them. 
^ Thus much for the principal maritime towns of Tingitania, 
bordering on the coaft of the Atlantic ocean 

£xllifflu The firft maritime town to the eaftward of Tingis, feems 
to be the ExililTa of Ptolemy. Marmol takes the Ceuta of 
the moderns to correfpond with this place, as it does likewife, 
in all probability, with the Septa and Arx Septenlis of Pro- 
copius. That author, together with Ifidorus Hifpalenfis, and 
others, infinuates, this name to' have been derived from the 
feven hills, called the " Septem Fratres" by Mela, in its neighs 
bourhood. ExililTa, Septa, or Ceuta, was a place of great 
note and eminence in the time of the Goths, as we mall fee, 
when we come to the hiftory of that nation k . 

JLufadir* Rus adir, a city and haven, taken notice of by Pliny, not 
far from the country of theMafaefylL Ptolemy calls it Ryfla- 

dirum "j 

% Hanno, Scylax, Steph. Byzant. Bochart. ubi fup. h 
Mel. & Plin. ubi fup. Ptol. ibid. Vide J. Leo African. Mann, 
Cellar. Mojl. Pe la Croix, 4c, 1 Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. ut 

& Poiyb. apad Plin. ibid. k Mel. Ptol. & Marm. ubi futi. 

jprocop. de bell. Vandal. 1. ii. Ifidor. Hifpalenf. 1. xv. c. i. Vidf 
Stiam Antonin. Martian, aliofq; apud Aldrets I \il c, |i. 
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dirum ; and, from the itinerary, there feems to have been a 0 
Roman colony fettled in it. Some authors will have Melila 
or Melilla, lately in the poffeffion of pie Spaniards, to be the 
Rufadir or Ryfladirum of the antients. Jf fo, it ftood upon 
a plain at the bottom of a gulf, and was commanded by 
a mountain on the weft fide l . 

The firft inland town, meriting any attention, near the Afcurum. 
frontiers of the Mafaefyli, was the Afcurum of Hirtius. 
According to that author, this place was of fome confe- 1 
quence, fince Bogud, king of Mauritania Tingitana, had a 
ftrong garrifon in it, which fallying out upon a body of the 
Pompeians, repulfed them with great flaughter, driving many 
cf them into the fea, and the reft on board their fhips. No 
traces of this city, as far as we can recoiled!, are now re- 
maining m . 

Moloch ath, or Mulucha, and Galapha, which Ptolemy Molochath 
places in Tingitania, muft belong to Numidia, if the (B) andGalapha. 
Molochath, Mulucha, and Malva, be the fame river, as Dr. 
Shaw has rendered probable ; and therefore we mail fay no- 
thing more of them here n . 

Herpis, a town upon the Mauritanian bank of theHerpis. 
Mulucha, lying at a confiderable diftance from the ci- 
ty Molochath in a northern direction. As to any fur- 
ther particulars of this place, we are entirely in the 
dark °. 

Mela ranks Volubilis, Gilda, and Prifciam, amongft the f 
principal inland towns of Tingitania. Ptolemy fays, that G ^ and 

Volubilis Prifciansu 

1 Plin. 1. v. c. 2. Ptol. ubi fup. Antonin. itinerar. Marmol. 
de la Croix, Moll, &c. m Hirt. de bell. African, c. 23. 

n Ptol. ubi fup. Shaw's geogr. obferv. relat. to the kingd. of Alg. 
p. 10. — 16, 0 Ptol. ubi fup. 

I 

(B) This appears from Florus and Frontinus, who affirm the 
fortrefs of, Mulucha to have been in J ugurtha T s dominions, and 
comequently in Numidia, Salluft likewife confirms this, . when he 
gives us an account of the fiege and reduction 'of that place by 
the Romans in the Jugurthine war. From Cellarius, in confor- 
mity to the old geographers, it feems probable, that Galapha 
was fouth-eaft of Mulucha j and therefore, that what has been 
obferved of the former, holds mpre ftrongly with regard to the 
latter (2). 

(2) Flor. 1. iii. c. i. S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. I. iii. c. 9. ex. 3. 
jklluil. in Jugurth. Cellar. gcograph. ant. |. iv. c. 7. 
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* Volubilis was one of the moll noted places of this country j 
and the itinerary makes it a Roman colony. From various 
authors it appears to ^ the Fez of the moderns. Gilda is 
taken notice of likewife by Stephanus, as a city of good re- 
pute. They were all fituated in the heart of the country ; 
but the fpots of ground, occupied by them, cannot, with 
precifion, be afcertained. However, Marmol aflerts, that 
Mequinez anfwers to Gilda, which he corruptly calls 
Silda p. 

Tocolofida. A little to the fouth of Volubilis flood the Tocolofida of 
Ptolemy. According to Marmol, Amergue, a city three 
leagues from the rivir Eguile, in the province of Habat, an- 
fwers to the antient Tocolofida ; but, as that author is very 
inaccurate, we cannot, in this particular, entirely depend up- 
on him % 

Tfi£dis. The Trifidis of Ptolemy^according to that geographer, 
could not be far from th|p|[eighbournood of Tocolofida. 
Marmol fays, that it wasj$|tlt by the Romans, which we 
can fcarce believe, upon a rifing ground. The lame author 
intimates, that Aben Gezer, in his geography, will have it to, 
have been built by the giants, fome of whofe bones, of an 
enormous fize, he aiferts to have been taken out of feveral 
antient tombs in his time. 

Gontiana. . Gontiana ftands fouth- weft of Tocolofida, near the 
river Sala, and not far from mount Atlas. Marmol in^ 
forms us, that a fmall town, by the Moors called Gamaa, 
upon the road between Fez and Mequinez, is the antient 
Gontiana ; as likewife, that this place, though ftrong by na- 
ture, has, for fome time, been almoft entirely depopulated and 
demoliftied r . 

Banafa. B A NASA, BanafTa, or Banafa Valentia, was feated in the 
neighbourhood of the river Subur, at a very confiderable di- 
flance, in a northern direction, from Gontiana. Pliny feems 
to intimate, that Banafa was feventy-five miles from Lixus, 
thirty-five from Volubilis, and as many from the Atlantic 
ocean. That author, in the fame place, fays, that Babba, 
which Ptolemy calls Babba Julia Campeftris, was an inland 
town, forty miles from Lixus ; and that Auguftus planted a 
Roman colony there. This likewife the curious may find 

confirmed 

p Ptol. ubi fup. Mel. 1. ii. ex emend. If. VofTii. Steph. 
Byzant. de urb. Antonin. itinerar. Marmol, Harris in biblioth, 
Moll. * Ptol. & Marmol, ubi fup. 1 Idem, ibid. 
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confirmed by the legends on fome antique coins exhibited by 
Goitzius s . 

Chalce or Chalca, a city of Mjpritania Tingitana, men- chalc e. 
tioned by Scylax and Hecatseus but in what part of that 
region we are to look for it, cannot now be determined, 
Ptolemy takes notice of a town called Carcome or Carco- 
ma } which Pochart will have to be the Chalce of Scylax 
and Hecatseus, fince thofe two words are of the fame import 
in the Syriac and Greek languages. They fignify brafs or 
copper 3 which feems to intimate, that this place was near 
forne copper-mine, f-om whence it deduced its name: and 
that there was a famous copper-mine in Tingitania, appears 
from Strabo. Ptolemy makes his Carcoma to be not very 
remote from Jol, or Julia Coefarea, but betwixt it and 
Gades. However, the inaccuracy of that geographer in 
many points, will not permit us to infer from thence, 
that this place, which he aflerts to be a maritime city, is to 
be fought for in Mauritania Caefarienfis. On the contrary, 
we can fcarce doubt of its having appertained to Tingitania, 
ft om what we find advanced by Strabo. To what has been 
faid we may add, that Polybius cenfures Polyhiftor, for af- 
firming Chalcea to be the proper name of a Libyan city, fmce,. 
according to him, the copper-mine above-mentioned only 
was fo called l . 

Calami nth a, a town of Libya, probably of Mau- Calamintha. 
ritania, taken notice of by Herodotus and Hecataeus, whofe 
fituation is unknown. However, Bochart has ventured 
to afTert, that it flood on an eminence or rifing-ground. 
This notion has been fuggefled to him by the word it- 
felf j for he looks upon Calamintha to be equivalent to 
the Syriac or Phoenician l^rVQS} galmitha, an " emi- 
" nence," or a " city built upon an eminence." From 
hence he likewife infers, that it mull have been of a Phoe- 
nician original 11 . 

We muft here beg leave to inform our readers, that Marmoi's 
Marmol has difcovered his inaccuracy, not to fay igno- inaccuracy, 
ranee, in mrmy particulars j for he has either corrupted fe- 
veral of Ptolemy's names of cities, or affigned names, 

pretended 

8 Plin. & Ptol. ubi fup. Goltz. apud Cellar. 1. iv. c r. 
t Scylax Caryand. in peripl. Flecat. pericg. apud Steph. By- 
zant. de urb. Strab. & Ptol. ubi fup. Polyb. & Herod ot. apud, 
Steph. & Bochart. ubi fup. u Herodot. & Htcat. apud 

<t>teph. Byzant. de urb. Bochart. ubi fup. 
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pretended to be taken from Ptolemy, to feveral places, that 
are not to be found in his geography, as will appear to 
every one, who will %e at the trouble to compare thefe 
two authors. His comparative geography is likewife fre- 
quently not to be relied upon j for which reafon we 
have made but few extracts from him. As for Vobrix, 
Thicath, Ceuta, and many more inconfiderable towns 
mentioned by the antient geographers, which are fcarce 
ever taken notice of in hiftory, nay, all traces of which 
are, in a manner, loft, we have thought proper to pafs 
them over in filence; neither are we apprehenfive, that, 
for this, it will be deemed neceffary to make any apo- 
logy 

divers of The firft river of Tingitania, if it does not appertain 
Tetania. to N um idi a , is the Malva, Malvana, Chylemath, Molochath, 
or Mulucha ; for it went by all thefe names. That thefe 
names denoted the fame river, will appear from a careful 
examination of what the old geographers have advanced 
on this head. Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, give the fame 
fituation to the Chylemath and Mulucha, making it the com- 
mon boundary of Numidia and Tingitania. Strabo alfo 
affirms his Molochath to feparate the country of the Ma- 
faefyli, i. e. Numidia, from Mauritania, i. e. Tingitania j 
and laftly, the author of the itinerary, who was cotempo- 
rary with Ptolemy, pofitively allerts, that the Malva, or 
Malvana, limited the two Mauritania?, i. e. Tingitania, and 
that part of Numidia joining to it. From whence, as it does 
not appear from hiftory, that the limits of thofe two king^ 
doms were ever changed, but, on the contrary, is probable 
that they never were, we may fairly infer, that the above- 
mentioned variety of names points out one and the fame 
river, the Mulloo'fah of the prefent weftern Moors. 2. The 
riext river, meriting any attention, is the Thaluda, Taluda, 
or Tamuda of Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, which emptied itfelf 
into the Mediterranean confiderably nearer the ftreights than 
the former. Pliny reprefents this as navigable, and confe- 
quently as a considerable river. The different names given 
it by different geographers, feem to countenance what we 
have juft offered in relation to the Mulucha (C). 3. The 

river 

* Ptol. & Marmol, paff. Vide etiam Aldret. 1. iii. c. 3 1 . p. 457. 

(C) Ptolemy's Vallona difcharged itfelf into the fea not far 
from the narroweft part of the ftreights of Gibraltar, near the 

place 
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river Zelis or Zilia, near the city of the fame name, already 
mentioned. 4. The Lixus, already taken notice of, wheri 
we gave fome account of the city fo called. Scylax, in 
his periplus, mentions a river not far from the Lixus, but 
betwixt it and the ftreights, which, Salmafius thinks, ought 
to be called Adonis ; but as to its courfe, or indeed any 
particulars at all relating to it, we are entirely in the 
dark. 5. The Subur, a large and navigable river, fifty 
miles from the Lixus. It paffed by the city of Banafa* 
as has been lately obferved. 6. The Sala, which pok 
its courfe, according to Pliny, near the confines of the 
Sahara. 7. The Duus, Cufa, Afama* Phthuth, and 
ther rivers either in, or upon the borders of, Libya Inte-» 
rior (D), recited by Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. are entirely un- 
known to us, as indeed they were to thofe geographers 
themfelves x (E). 

The 

x Strab. Mel. Pirn. Ptol. ubi. fup. & alib. Antonin. Itinerar, 
Scylax. Caryand, in peripl. ex emend. Claud. Salmafii. 

place where the town Alcazar Saguir, as Marmol calls it, or, ac- 
cording to Moll, Alcazar Quivir, i. e. " the great palace,' * at 
prefent ftands. It appears to us not improbable, that the prefent 
rivers Sobou, Gueron, Ommirabih, and Sus, anfwer to the Su- 
bur, Sala, Duus, and Cufa, of Ptolemy. Our readers may pof- 
fibly be of the fame opinion, when they have diligently examin- 
ed Ptolemy's geographical defcription of that part of Mauritania 
contiguous to the Atlantic ocean, and maturely weighed what has 
been advanced in a former note (3). 

■ (D) To thefe may be added, from Ptolemy, 1 . Mount Diur, 
which might poffibly have been near the river of the fame* 
name. 2 Mount Phocra, extending from the Atlas Minor, to 
Rufadir, between the promontories Metagonitis and Seftiarium. 
The modern name of this mountain, or rather ridge of moun- * 
tains, is Jibbel el Hadith, i. e. the " mountain of iron," ac- 
cording to Ortelius. 3. The Durdus, already mentioned in the 
hiflory of Numidia (4). «* . 

(E) That Ptolemy knew little of the geography of this part 
of Mauritania, is generally acknowledged ; but will moft evi- 
dently appear from feveral circumftances, which we lhall beg 
leave to throw together here : 1 . Darodt, or Darodus, is evi- 
dently 



(3) Ptol Marmol, Moll, &c. ubi fup. (4) Ptol. ibid. 

Ouel. aliiqj geograph. 
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The chief capes or promontories of Tingirania were the 
following : i . The Metagonitis of Ptolemy, and the Meta- 
gonium of Strabo. This promontory, Marmol tells us, in 
his time was called cape Cafafa, having a town of the fame 
name built upon it. Strabo intimates, that a confiderable ex- 
tent of territory, whofe foil was of a dry and fandy nature, 
in the neighbourhood of this promontory, went by the fame 
name amongH the Mauritanians. This was different from 
the Terra Metagonitis of Pliny, and the Metagon um of 

% " J Mela, 

dently the fame name with Dorath, which Ptolemy makes to be 
the name of a town upon the Diur ; as therefore that river, 
which is the fouthern limit of the kingdom of Sus, is at this day 
called Darodt, or Darodus, by the Moors, it mult be allowed, 
that Ptolemy's Dorath, not far from the borders of Cetulia, was 
a river, and probably that which he calls Diur. 2. As this was 
the fouthern limit of the country we are now upon, fuppofmg it 
to extend as far to the fouthward as even the prefent kingdom 
of Sus does, the river Phthuth mull be to the north of it, and 
not to the fourh, as Ptolemy afTerrs ; agreeably hereto, Mar- 
mol makes Tenfift, the next river to the Darodus, in a northerly 
fituation, to be the Phthuth of Ptolemy. 3. As the mouth of 
the Darodus lies in about twenty-eight degrees north latitude, 
about four degrees and an half from the tropic of Cancer, it mutt 
have been in nearly the fame latitude with Ptolemy's Promonto- 
rium Ufadium, and confequently, much farther to the fouthward 
than he extends the Diur. 4. Even the Promontorium Ufadium, 
the Mons Solis, Portus Myfocaras, Portus Herculis, Tamufiga, and 
all the other places he has fixed to the fouth of the Diur, either 
are to be placed to the northward of it, or elfe, in antient times, 
belonged to Libya Tnterior, and not Tingitania. 5. From Mar- ♦ 
ihol, Gramaye, and fome of the moll accurate modern obfer- 
vations, it appears, that the towns of Suriga, and Vala, rivers 
|Una, Agna, Sa!a, Sec. t<^ which Ptolemy aiiigns a fouthern fi- 
tuation, in refpedt of the Diur, or Darodus, are really north of 
it. 

Some of our readears may polubly imagine, that Ptolemy's 
Bar ; adas, or Daras, which he places* in about fifteen degrees 
north latitude, was the fume river as the modern Darodt, or 
Darodus, which in Mr. Senex's map cf Africa is likewife called 
Bras. Bat admitting this fuppofition, Ptolemy will be cut in the 
parallel he afligns it about thirteen degrees ; which is a greater 
error than any of the preceding (5]. 

' (5) Marmol. Gramaye, De la Croix, Mouette, Dapper, Moll, 
aliiq; malt. 
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Mela, near the mouth of the Ampfaga. For their farther 
fatisfacYion on this head, we muft refer our curious readers 
to the learned Lucas Holftenius, who has favoured the 
world with a particular account of both the Metagonia, in 
his notes upon Ortelius. 2. The Seftiarium promontorium 
of Ptolemy, or the Rufladi of the Itinerary. 3. The pro- 
montorium Oleaftrum, fo called, according to fome, from the 
prodigious number of wild olives growing upon it. 4. The 
Phabi promontorium. 5. The care Cotes, Cottes, orAm- 
pelufia, not far from Tingis taken notice of by Mela, I^tp- 
lemy, and Strabo. The moderns call it cape Spartel. From 
Mela and Bochart it appears, that Cotes and Ampelufia 
were words of the fame import in the Phoenician and Greek 
languages ; and that they were deduced from the grapes 
the promontory abounded with. 6. Mons Solis, Promon- 
torium Herculis, and Ufadium, of which Ptolemy has hand- 
ed down to us nothing but the bare names 

Amongst the principal mountains of Mauritania Tingi- Mountains, 
tana we are to rank, 1. Abyle, Abyla, Abila, Abina, Abin- 
na, or Abenna, for fuch a variety of names it had, a moun- 
tain on the African fide of the ftreights of Hercules, call- 
ed, by the antients, one of Hercules's pillars. Abinna and 
Abenna feem to have been names given it by the Arabs, 
and the others it received fiom the Phoenicians. They 
were all derived from ks height, as has been clearly evinced 
by Aldrete and Bochart. It has been mentioned by Strabo, 
Mela, Ptolemy, Silius Italicus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Fef- 
tus Avienus, and others. If we are not miftaken, it is now 
called by our countrymen, Apes Hill; an appellation which 
very well agrees with what has been related of it by the 
antients, or, at leaft, the country adjacent to it. 2. The 
Septem Fratres of Mela, and the Hepradelphi of Ptolemy, * 
almofr. contiguous to Abyla. 3. Mount Cotta, not far 
from the Lixus. ■ 4. That remarkafte chain of hills called 
mount Atlas, which, according to Orofuis, feparated the 
fruitful Lmd from the barren, or, in the ftyle of the natives, 
the Tell from the Sahara^ The antients likewife inform us, 
that thefe mountains were known by the names Dyris, A- 
dyris, Dyrim, and Adderim, i. e. great, high, lofty or, the 
Southern limit, as mount Atlas in generally efteemed to be 
with refpect to Tingitania and Numidia. However, Dr. 

Shaw 

y Strab. Mel. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Lucas. Holftenius ad Ortel. 
f. I2i. Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 24. 
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Shaw aflures usj that the part of this long-continued ridge 
of mountains, which fell under his obfervation, in height 
fcould not ftand in competition either with the Alps or 
Apennines. He tells us, that if we conceive a number of 
hills, ufually of the perpendicular height of four, five, or 
fix hundred yards, with an eafy afcent, and feveral groves 
of fruit and foreft-trees, rifing up in a fucceflion of ranges- 
one behind another ; and that if to this profpe6t we here- 
and-there add a rocky precipice of a fuperior eminence, and 
difficult accefs^ and place upon the fide or fummit of it a 
mud-walled Daflikrah, or village of the Kabyles ; we (hall 
then have a juft and lively idea of thefe mountains, with- 
out paying any regard to the no&urnal flames, melodious 
founds, or the lafcivious revels, of fuch imaginary beings, 
as the antients have, in a peculiar manner^ attributed to 
this place z . 

The chief ports of this country were, i. The Rufadir 
of Pliny, or RyfTadirum of Ptolemy already mentioned. The 
Itinerary makes the town here a Roman colony, and tells 
us, that the neighbouring promontory was from thence deno- 
minated cape RulTadi. 2. That at the bottom of the Sinus 
Emporicus, where there feems to have been a town furnifh- 
ed with inns, warehoufes, and all manner of accommoda- 
tions for the Phoenician merchants, who frequented this place 
from almoft the earlieft ages to the time of Auguftus. Pliny 
calls the bay the Sinus Saguti, which Bochart would willing- 
ly have read Sinus Saguri ; fince that ledtion would enable 
him to deduce the word from TlIlD, fachur, mercator, the H 
being frequently, amongft the Orientals, pronounced as the J, 
of which he produces fome inftances, and confequently td 
affign it the fame fignification as Emporicus. 3. Cotes, Cot- 
tes, or Cotta, a port or bay mentioned by Scylax, which 
may poflibly have been in the neighbourhood of cape Cotta 
above-mentioned ; and* if fo, that author has not given it 
a right fituation, fince he places it between cape Mercury 
and the ftreights of Hercules. 4. Rufibis, or Rutubis, an 
harbour taken notice of by Pliny and Ptolemy, in the fouth- 
weftern part of Mauritania, between the rivers Cufa and 
Diur. 5. Myfocaras, a port fome miles to the fouth of 
Rufibis, not far from the river Phthuth. This was the laft 

fouthern 

2 lidein ibid. Feftus Avienus. Sil. Ital. Ammian. Marcellin. 
Orofius, Philoftratus, Euftathius, Tzetzes, aliiq j mult. Vid. et' 
Aldret. I. U. c & alib. Schind. BocharL & Shaw, ubi %>, 
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fouthern port of Mauritania, mentioned by the antients, 
being almoft contiguous to the' northern confines of Gae- 
tulia a . 

We (hall now proceed to the principal iflands on the coaft. ifl am i s . 
of Tingitania, which were known to the old geographers: 
I. The Tres Infulae of the Itinerary already mentioned, 
where their is now good {helter for fmall veflels, were fitu- 
ated to the north-weft of the Mulucha, at the diftance of 
ten miles. 2. Gezira, or rather Jezeirah, a fmall ifland in 
the river Lixus, about three leagues, according to Marmol 
and Leo, from the fea, and thirty from the city of Fez, 
Pliny tells us, that in his time this ifland abounded with olives; 
and intimates, that the antients placed the gardens of the 
Hefperides here. He farther relates, that there was an al- 
tar, facred to Hercules, ftill remaining in it when he wrote. 
Aldrete believes, that this ifland, by the frequent inunda- 
tions of the river, was, in procefs of time, laid entirely under 
water, and at laft converted into that lake called, by the 
Spaniards, Laguna grande, or the great lake, a little above 
the city and harbour of Larache. 3. Ptolemy's Paena and 
Erythia (F), two fmall obfcure ifland in the Atlantic ocean, 
oppofite ,to the tracl: between his Major and Minor Atlas. 
4. The Infulse Purpurariae, which Pliny ailures us faced the 
country of the Autololes. The natives of thefe iflands were 
famous for dying that colour called the Gaetulian purple, 
which brought great advantage to king Juba, who, accord- 
ing to the fame author, nrft difcovered them. Father Har- 
dou'm aflerts, that they are the iflands called at this day 
Madera (G) and Porto Santo, being induced thereto by 

Pliny, 

a Scylax, Plin. PtoL Antonin. itinerar. ubi fup. et. alib. Bochart. 
ubi fup. Agrip. comment, apud Plin. I. v. c. 1 . 

(F) The ifland Erythia is now called Mogador, and has a caftle 
in it of confiderable ftrength. This is defended by a garriibn of 
two hundred men, who are polled there to fecure the gold mines 
in the neighbouring country, from which 'tis about five miles 
diilant (6). 

(G) Madera, or, as the Spaniards call it, Madeira, is an 
ifland of the Atlantic ocean, betwixt thirty-two and thirty-three 
deg. north lat. about fixty miles broad, feventy-five long, and 
an hundred and eighty in circumference. Though it feems 

- tw 

(6) Moll, de la Croix, &c. 
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Pliny, who places them betwixt the Streights and the For- 
tunate 

to hate been known to the antients, yet it lay concealed for 
many generations ; and was at laft difcovered by the Portuguefe,, 
commanded by Don Juan Zarco, and Don Triftano Vaz, A. D. 
1419. Others maintain, that one John Machin, an Englifhman, 
discovered it in the year of oar Lord 1344. Be that as it will, 
the Portuguefe took pofTeffion of it in the year above-mentioned „ 
and are ftill almoft the only nation inhabiting it. The modern 
name Madera, or Madeira, was derived from the vaft .ftore of 
wood with which it was Hocked ; the Portuguefe, at their firft 
landing, finding it little better than ' a thick foreft. In order 
therefore to render the ground capable of cultivation they fet 
fire to this wood, which, according to their writers, occafioned 
a conflagration of feven years continuance. It is now very fer- 
tile, producing, in great abundance, the richeft wine, fugar, the 
moft delicious fruits, efpecially oranges, lemons, and pomegra- 
nates, together with corn, honey, and wax. It alfo abounds with 
boars and other wild beafts, as likewife with all forts of fowls,, 
befides numerous groves of cedar-trees. The air of Madera is 
more temperate than that of the Canaries - s and confequently its 
condition cannot be inferior to that of any of thofe iilands. The 
towns are Monchico, Santa Croce, and Funzal, its metropolis, 
fo called from the prodigious quantity of fennel at firft found 
growing in its neighbourhood. It is now the fee of a bifhop, 
who is fufFragan to the archbimop of Lilbon ; and the feat of a 
Portuguefe governor. Notwithstanding father Hardou'Hf s opi- 
nion, fome authors make it the Cerne, or Cerne Atlantica, of the 
antients. If this be admitted, it was famous for the producti- 
on of thofe hawks fo well known in Maflylia, according to Pliny. 
As that author places this Cerne in the Atlantic ocean, and from 
the circumflance juft mentioned it appears to have been not re- 
mote from Maflylia, fuch a fentiment cannot well be deem- 
ed entirely groundlefs. Whichever of thefe notions we ef- 
poufe, Madera feems formerly to have appertained to Mauri- 
tania. 

Porto Santo lies at a fmall diftance from Madera, and is un- 
der the jurifdiclion of the fame bifhop and governor as Madera. 
It is only eight miles in compafs ; but the foil is extremely fruit- 
ful. '1 is remarkable, that this ifland produces the beft honey 
and wax in the world. 

Befide3 the two aforefaid iflands, there is another, called 
by the Spaniards Tfla Defierta, i. e. the defolate iiland, fe- 
ven miles diftant from the eaftern coaft of Madera. But this 
being inconfiderable, on account of the tferility of its foil, 

and 
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tunate Iflands. 5. The Infulse Beatse (H), or Fortunate, 
B 2 of 

and its fmall extent, it is fufticient juft to have mentioned 
it (7)- 

(H) The Fortunate Iflands, or, as they are at prefent called, 
the Canary Iflands, are feven in number. They lie to the 
fouthward of Madera, weft of the fouthern coaft of Mauritania, 
and betwixt twenty-feven and thirty degrees north lat. Their 
names are Palma, Hierro, Gomera, Teneriffe, Gran Canaria, 
Fuerteventura, and Lanzarote. Palma and Hierro lie moft to 
the weft. Their foil is rich ; they have good pafture-ground, 
produce excellent wine, fugar, &c. and abound in fruit. They 
have each of them a town of the fame name. The firft is feven 
leagues long, fix broad, and twenty-two in circumference ; the 
latter ten leagues long, feven broad, and twenty-fix round. Hi- 
erro has a commodious haven ; and Palma a volcano that emits 
vaft quantities of fulphureous matter, as we learn from Juan 
Nunez de Pena. On the weftern point of Hierro moft modern 
geographers place the firft meridian. Gomera, fituated to the 
iouth of Palma^ is very fruitful, affording plenty of grain, ap- 
ples, fugar, and wine, with paftures for numerous herds of cat- 
tle. It takes up twenty -two leagues in compafs, and has a con» 
fiderable town of the fame name, befides a very capacious har- 
bour. Teneriffe, to the eaft of Hierro, is faid to be fixty mile* 
long. In it there is a famous mountain, called the Pico of Te- 
neriffe, frequently covered with fnow ; which renders it probable, 
that this ifland was Pliny's Nivaria, and Ptolemy's Ninguaria. 
The Pico is an afcent of about fifteen miles, and five in perpen- 
dicular height. We are told, that when thefe iflands were dif- 
covered by M. Jean de Betancourt, a French gentleman, for Don 
Juan king of Caftile, in 1405, the inhabitants of Teneriffe were 
under feveral kings, who lived in caves ; and that they kept 
the bodies of their anceftors dried like mummies. The towns 
in it are, St, Chriftopher de la Laguna, Santa Cruz, Rotava, or 
Oratava, Rialejo, and Garachico. Canaria, or Gran Canaria, 
had the fame name amongft the antients, as we learn from Pliny ; ? 
fo that 'tis probable it was not given by the Spaniards, as fome 
writers fuggeft ; as likewife, that fome knowledge of it has beer* 
retained all along from the Roman times, fince the name amgned 
it by the Romans has been preferved to the prefent times. It is 
eleven leagues broad, twelve long, thirty-eight in compafs, and 

about 



(7) Plin. 1. x. c. 8. 1. vi. c. 3. & alib. Vide etiam Marino!,. 
Pav. Voff. ad Mel, Moll, Pory, & Hakluyt. tQm. ii. p. a, 
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of Statiu^ SeWus* Juba, Pliny, and Strabo. Ptolemy gives 
thefe iflands too fouthern a fituation, affirming them to lie 
on the coaft of Libya Interior, whereas they are in the fame 
parallel with the fouthern part of Mauritania, according to 
Strabo (I) ; which feems to tally with the beft modern ac- 
counts 

about thirty from Bofadof . Its fituation is ea& of Tenertffe, and 
its capital city Palma, Palmes, or Canaria. In fertility it equals, 
at leaft, if it does not exeeed, any of the other's. Fuerteven- 
tura is eaft of Gran Canaria, and about twenty -five leagues from 
the continent of Africa. *Tis Hkewife fruitful, and has four 
towns, Tarafala,- Lanagala, Pozo Negro, and Fuerteventura. 
Lanzarote, north of the former, and in all points anfweriffg to 
the reft, has three towns, Cayas or Lanzarote, Puerto de Naos* 
and Puerto de Cavallos. Though the feven are the principal 
iflands that go under the name of the Canaries, yet there are 
feveral others in their neighbourhood of lefs note ; as the Ifla 
de los Lobos, fituated between Fuerteventura and Lanzarote ; 
the Salvaticas lying farther towards the north-weft ; befides Roc- 
ca, Gratiofa, Santa- Clara, and Alagranza, on the north of Lan- 
zarote. They are all fubje&to the king of Spain j and Canaria 
is the fee of a bifhop, fubjecl: to the metropolitan of Sevil. Ca- 
naria formerly produced a fort of dates, and pine-apples, in con- 
siderable plenty, according to Pliny. In the rivers alfo of thefe 
illands grew the plant papyrus,' as in the Nile, if the fame au- 
thor may be credited. From the cuftom of preferring the bo- 
dies of their anceftors, in the manner above-mentioned, it feems 
probable, that the antient inhabitants of TenerifFe were either a 
colony of the Ethiopians, or defcended from the firft progenitors 
of that people ; fmce, that fuch a cuftom prevailed in very early 
times amongft them, we learn from Diodorus Siculus (8). 

([) The beft modem obfervations tally with Strabo, if, with 
that author and Ptolemy* we extend the fouthern limits of Mau- 
ritania as far to the fouthward as within three degrees, or lefs, 
of the tropic of Cancer; but if, with the moderns, wewrllnot 
allow it to reach beyond the mouth of the Darodus, in nearly 
twenty-eight degrees north latitude, the fnfulas Fortunatae will 
leem to have partly appertained to Gajtulia. For our part, we 
are inclined to believe, that part of the kingdom of Sus and 
Morocco,- particularly the province of Guzula, or Gezula, toge- 
ther with the diitricl contiguous fo the town of MefTa, belonged 
to the Gxtulian?, as will be rendered probable when we come to 
the hiftory of that people (9). 

(8) Diod. Sic. 1. iii. p. 148. Ed. Rhodoman. Plln. 1. vi. c. 
32. Hakluyt, Herbert, Moll, Atl. geogr. &c. (9) Vid, 

Strab. Plin. Ptol. De la Croix, Moll, uliofq; geogr. fup. laudak 
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counts and obfervations. The antients did not agree in fix- 
ing the number of thefe iflands ; Marcellus made them ten ; 
feven of which he affirms to have been facred to Profer~ 
pina, and the other three to Pluto, Ammon, and Neptune, 
Pliny and Ptolemy, from Juba, relate, that there were fix 
of them ; and Sebofus, as well as Plutarch, only two.. 
One of them Pliny and Ptolemy call Ombros, Ombrios, 
^nd Pluvial ia ; the former author, two others Junonia \ the 
latter, Junonia, and " the inacceffible ifland. The other 
three Pliny and Ptolemy, according to Ifaac Vofiius, named 
Capraria, Canaria, and Ninguaria, or Nivaria. Ombrios 
was uninhabited, and deftitute of water at all times, but 
when it rained ; from which circumftance it derived its 
name. This ifland produced a fort of canes, fome of which 
were black, and others white ; out of the former the Mau^ 
ritanians expre/Ted a liquor of a bitter tafte ; and out of the 
latter a pleafant kind of drink. In one of the Junonia's 
there was a fmall temple, built of ftone. Capraria abounded 
with monftrous lizards. Nivaria was always covered with 
fnow ; and Canaria over-run with dogs of an enormous 
fize, two of which were prefented to king Juba. From 
hence they had their names afligned them. They all 
abounded with apples, and other forts of fruit, as well as 
honey, and all kinds of birds. Their rivers were full of 



tients fo highly efteemed them, on account of their 
happy climate, falubrious air, and fertile foil, that they 
ftyled them the fortunate iflands, and fixed here their 
Elyfian fields b . 

Curiosities, moft worthy obfervation^ were, i. The Curio/iti«, 
vines, grapes, reeds, &c. towards the confines of Libya Inte- 
rior, of a moft prodigious and incredible fize, mentioned 
by Strabo. 2. The trees growing in the ifland Ombrios, 
or Pluvialia, and the liquor extracted from them j which 
fome learned men have imagined to be the fugar-canes and 
moIofTus of the moderns. 3. The river, in the fouthern 
parts of Tingitania, which overflowed all the adjacent coun- 
B 3 r try, 

b Plot. ubi fup. & 1. iv. c. 6. Plin. 1. vi. c. 32. Statius Se- 
bofus, & Juba apud Plin. ibid. Strab. fub init. Marcellus in 
^Ethiopic. apud Proclum, 1. i. in Tim<e. Plut. in Sertor. Solin. 
c. 24. Is. Voff. ad Mel. 1. iii. c. 10. & Jacob. Perizon. ad 
iElian. 1. iii. c. 18. Vide etiam Joan. Harduin. ad Plin, ubi 
Jup. & Aldret. 1. iv. c. 9. 




In fhort, the an- 
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try, and fertilized it in the fame manner as the Nile did E- 
gypt ; for that there was fuch a river in this diftrift, appears 
from the beft modern obfervations compared with Strabo. 4. 
The feveral remarkable ruins of Roman antiquities {till re- 
maining. 5. The narrow defcent of many fathom deep, a 
few miles from Tangier, which leads into a fort of cave, from 
whence are paffages into fubterraneous apartments, defigned 
undoubtedly by the antients as repofitories for their dead, there 
being found in them many urns and ftatues with Punic infcrip- 
tions upon them. We fhall referve all other curious particu- 
lars for the hiftory of the Sharifs in Fez and Morocco c . 

SECT. II. 

The antiquity, government, laws, religion,, 
language, cuftoms, arts, £tc. of the Mau- 
ritanians. 

* it* of the HP H - A T the defcenclcnts of Phut firft peopled Maurita- 
Saurftani- n * a ' as we ^ as tne tra< ^ between the Triton and the 

ans. Mulucha, has been alreadycbferved from various authors. That 
the Phoenicians likewife planted colonies here*in very early a- 
ges, appears from the teftimonies already produced. To which 
we may add, that from Hirtius, Appian, and Dio, as explain- 
ed by Aldrete, it may be inferred, that the Arabs are to be 
ranked amongft fome of the moft antient inhabitants of this 
country. Their authority is fupported by that of the African 
hiitorians, or rather a tradition of the Africans, as we learn 
from Leo and Marmol. The Mauritanians bordering on the 
confines of Gaetulia, particularly thofe in the neighbourhood 
of the Pharufii, who were probably intermixed with them, 
might have been the progeny of the Perfians, whom feveral 
authors of repute affirm to have fettled here in very remote 
times. As the Egyptians, in the reign of Amnion, conquered 
the Arlantides, a nation feated on mount Atlas, we may look 
upen tlxm likewife as progenitors of the antient Mauritani- 
ans. Should it be admitted, that any number of Perfians ever 
fixed their habitation- in fo remote a region, 'tis likely, that 
they either attended Hercules in his Libyan expedition, as fe- 
ver:;! writers aflcrt, or formed part of the body of Arabs a- 
bove-mcnticned ; for thai :hey came by fea, in the manner 

related 



c Strsh. Pnn. Ftoi. ubi fup. I. Leo African. Marmol, Ds 
La Crcix, Moll, &c. 
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related by Salluft, is utterly improbable. Be that as it will, 
that the Pharuiii deduced their origin from the Perfians, feems 
to be infinuated by the near refemblance of the word Pharufii 
to a name given the Perfians in fcripture, viz. OIS Paras (K) 3 
Pharas, or Pharus ; for it may be pronounced all thefe ways. 
This feems not a little to fupport the authority of Mela, 
Pliny, and others. As the Perfian and Indian dominions were, 
contiguous, it is no wonder we mould find the antient Mauri, 
coniidered as the attendants of Hercules, called Indians by 
Strabo. According to Leo, fome of the Moors, and other 
Africans in his time, believed themfelves to be defcended from 
certain tribes of Sabeeans, a people of Arabia Felix, who were 
chafed out of their native country either by the Aflyrians or 
Ethiopians. Others, if we may credit the fame author, gave 
out, that their anceftors were driven out of Afia by a power- 
ful enemy, and purfued into Greece , from whence they made 
their efcape into Barbary, leaving their purfuers in pofleifion 
of the country they laft abandoned : but this, he adds, was 
to be underftood only of the white nations inhabiting fome 
parts of weftern Barbary and Numidia. Marmol relates from 
x the African hiftorians, that five tribes of Sabceans, under the 
conduct of Melee Ifiriqui king of Arabia Felix, firft fpread 
themfelves over fome of the eaftern parts of Barbary ; and 
that Tut, the grandfon of Cham, fettled firft in Tingitania, 
giving name to the Tuteii, a people of that region.- The A- 
frican Tut, we apprehend, muft either be Phut, one of Ham's 
younger fons, or Lud his grandfon. Nothing abfurd is implied 
in the laft fuppofition ; for it appears, from the Jerufalem Tar- 
gum, in conjunction with the facred hiftorian, that Lud, the 
(on of Mifraim, may be confidered as one of the firft planters 
of Mauritania' 1 . 

B 4 It 

d Univerf. nift. Vol. xvii. c. j. fed. z. 3. Hirt. de bell. 
Afric. Appian. de bell, civil. 1. 4. Dio, 1. xlviii. i. Leo A- 
frican. 1. j. Marmol, 1. i. c. i, &c. Pomp. Mel. 1. iii. c. 10. 
Plin. 1. v. c. 8. Strab. 1. xvii. Salluft. in Jugurth. Diod. Sic. 
I. iii. p. 132, 133. edit. Rhodomon. Eft. c. i. ver. 3. Dan. c. 
vi. ver. 9. & ver. 29. Targ. in Gen. c. x. ver. 13. Aldret, 1. 
iii. c. 24. 

(K) It may not be improper, in order to ftrengthen what is 
here obferved, to take notice, that Pharfi, a Perfian, ap- 

proaches very near the word Pharufii ; eipecially if we give it a 
plural of Chaldee, or Syriac termination. From the parts of Scrip- 
ture 
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It is generally imagined, that abfolute monarchy prevailed 
in Mauritania from the earlieft ages, as well as in Egypt and 
Numidia. Bocchar, Bocchus, and Bogud, from what we find 
related of them by the Roman hiftorians, feem to have go- 
verned here with an uncontroulable fway ; which is a fuffici- 
ent intimation, that their predeceflbrs likewife were defpo- 
tic. However, we mull obferve from Appian, that feveral 
tribes of Moors, whom he calls JvU'vo/aq: 9 were governed by 
their own laws, or, at leaft, under the direction of their own 
chiefs and leaders, in oppofition to that form of government, 
which was eftablifrted in the greateft part of the country we 
are now upon. The independent Arabs, mentioned by Dr. 
Shaw, who are feated in the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, 
and fometimcs hover about the frontiers of the empire of Mo*- 
rocco, may probably be the pofterity of thefe free-born 
Moors. Be that us it will, moft of the provinces of Mau- 
ritania, if not the whole region, were fubjeft to one prince 
in the reign of the elder Dionyfius. This we learn from Juftin, 
who fays, that Hanno, a Carthaginian nobleman, in order 
to attain the fovereignty of Carthage, to which he then afpired, 
had recourfe to the king of the Mauri for affiftance, Appian 
infinuates, that not only in Numidia, whilft regal govern- 
ment flourifhed there, but likewife in other neighbouring parts 
of Africa, and therefore probably Mauritania, feveral reguli, 
or heads of the Kabyles, as they now are called, were enga*.- 
ged in bloody wars one with another ; which evidently im^ 
plies, that they muft have exercifed a fovereign power. Not- 
with [binding which, the great figure the Mauri or Maurufii 
made in Africa, that name extending even to the borders of 
Africa Propria, before the Romans grew formidable there, as 
appears from Juftin, is a fufficient indication, that moft of 
them were united under one common head. The names 
Mauritania Propria or Tingitania received from thofe of its 
kings, viz. Bogudiana, &c. clearly demoftrate the vaft ex- 
tent of power they enjoyed. The form of government in ufe, 
from the remoteft antiquity, amongft thofe nations that firft 
fent colonies hither, evinces the fame thing j as does that of 

the 

ture in which the word Is ufed, it appears pretty plain, that it was, 
a Perfian proper name ; and from others, that the Hebrews ?aj-j 
}ed Ferfia Elam, and the Perfians Elamitcs (10). 



(io) Nehem. c, xii. v. %z, 
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the antient Numidians, who agreed with their neighbours the 
Maurufii in almoft all points whatfoever e . 

That fome of the Mauritanians had laws, oratleaft cer-L* ws » 
tain political maxims and inftitutions, which ferved as rules fof 
the conduct of their chiefs, may be naturally inferred from 
Appian ; but none of thefe have been conveyed down to us. 
Nay, theMauritanianmonarchsthemfelves, however abfolute, 
might have had fome immutable laws, to fteer their political 
courfe by, as we find the Medes and Perfians had. Appian's 
dujo'vofjioi, juft mentioned, feemed to fuggeft fuch a thing, or a 
at leaft, that laws were not entirely unknown in Mauritania f . 

Neptune feems to have been one of the principal obje&s Religion, 
of adoration in this country, which is a fufftcient proof, that the 
Naphthuhim, or Nephthuhim, of Mofes, extended them- 
felves into it ; though the firft feat of that people might 
probably, as Bochart and Arius Montanus imagine, have 
been in Marmorica and Gyrene. This deity and his wife 
Ncptys might receive their names from hence, Neptune, Nep- 
tys, and Naphthuhim, fignifying the king, queen, and people,, 
of the fea coafts. J Ti6 certain, that the Egyptians called the 
exterior parts of the earth, promontories, and whatever bor-* 
dered upon the fea, and was warned by it, Neptys. The furi 
and moon likewife, in common with the other Libyan nati- 
ons, they paid religious honours to. That they offered hu* 
man facrifices to their gods, in imitation perhaps of the Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginian or fome other antient nations, from 
whom their apceftors came, is affertedby Seneca. From what 
Nonnus and others have advanced, it feems probable, that 
Bacchus was worfhiped by the Mauritanians, efpecially as the 
Indians and Arabs adored him in a moft particular manner. 
In fliort, we are to form a notion of the Mauritanian religion 
from that of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Perfians, and Car- 
thaginians, already defcribed, as wejl as from that of the old 
Arabs, which we hope foon to give our readers a fuccincl: ac- 
count of. What peculiarities, in this particular, the Maurita- 
nians 

e Liv. 1. xxix, c. 29. Salluft. in Jugurth. Plin. I. v. c. 2. 
Hirt. de bell. Alex. Strab. 1. xvii. Dio, 1, xli. & alib, Ap^ 
pian. in Libyc, lxvii. Plut. in Caef. in pomp, in Anton. &alib, 
Juftin, 1. xxi, c. 4. Appian. de bell, civil. 1. iv. Juftin, 
ubi fup. & 1. xix. c. 20. Plin. ubi fup. Cellar, geogr. 
ant. 1. iv. c. 5. & c. 7. Aldret. ubi fup. & 1. iv, c. 20, 
Dr. Shaw in pref. p. 8. & alib. f Appian in Libyp. Ixvii, 
c. i. vcr. 19. & c. viii. ver, 8. pan. c, yi. ver. $ a 12, 1^ 
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nians had, as doubtlefs they had fome, have many ages fince 
been buried in oblivion. However, it feems probable from 
Mela, that they either worfhipped Antaeus, or paid divine ho- 
nours to his fhield g . 
Language. The Mauritanian language undoubtedly differed from the 
Numidian in fuch a manner only as one dialect of the fame 
tongue does from another; fo that there is no room for us to 
be prolix on this head. As for the Mauritanian character* 
that feems to have been the fame with the Numidian, thofe 
letters on the coins formerly mentioned bearing an equal rela- 
tion to the inhabitants of Numidia and Tingitania. What has 
been juft obferved of the religion of the people we are now 
upon, viz. that it bore a near refemblance and affinity to thofe 
of the nations from whom the Mauritanians deduced their o- 
rigin, will hold equally ftrong with regard to their language. 
The tongue of the prefent Kabyles Dr. Shaw has given us a 
ipecimen of, and poffibly fome traces of that of the antient 
Moors are ftill remaining in it ;but of this we are far from be- 
ing certain. However, feveral words of the African vocabu-r 
lary, which that learned and ingenious gentleman has obliged 
the world with, are deducible from the oriental languages, 
whatever he may infmuate to the contrary (L). The Ara^ 

befca, 

sHcrodot. 1. ii. Apollodor. pafl*. Pind. in Pyth. od, 
iv. Apolloti. Argonaut. 1. iv. Plutarch, de Ifid. Non. 
Dionifiac, 1. iii. v. 28. Gen. c. xi ver. 13. D. Hieronym, 
qureft. Hebr. in Gen. ex. ver. 13. Plat, in Timaeo, & in 
Crit. Diod. Sic. 1. v. p. 233. Painphus apud Paufan. 1. 
vii. c. 21. Plut. . de Ifid. Dionyf. Halicarn. ant. Rom. 1. 
j. &c. Senec. in Oclav. Non. in Dionyfiac. ubi fup. & 
'alib. Dionyf. in perieg. v. 623. Herodot. 1. i. MeL 
1. c. 5. Vid. Aldret. & Newt, in chronol. paff. 



(L) The very learned and ingenious Dr. Shawpofitively aflerte, 
that there is no affinity at all betwixt what may be fuppofed to 
pe the primitive words in the Showiah, as the prefent African 
Kabyles call their language, and the words which convey the fame 
meaning in the Hebrew and Arabic tongues. From whence he 
feems to infer, that this language bore no relation at all to any of 
thofe that are now called the Oriental 'languages ; and that 'tis 
difficult, if not impoffible, even to form any conjectures about 
it. But that that there is a poilibiiity at leaft, if not a good 
degree of probability, of deducing it from the Eaftern tongues, 
will belt appear from the following Showiahan words : 

1. Akelj 
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befca, at prefent fpoken in Fez and Morocco, as well as over 
all other parts of Barbary, was not fo much derived from 
the Saracens, who over-ran this vaft tracl, as the antient mha." 
bitants of Numidia and Tingitania. The Punic tongue, not 
very remote from the Arabic, prevailed through that part of 
Africa, extending from the Triton to the Atlantic ocean, e- 
yen to the time of St. Auftin h . 

1. The Mauritanians, as well as the other Africans, fromcuftoms, 
what Hyginus infinuates, feem to have fought only with clubs, 
till one Belus, the fon of Neptune, as that author calls him* 
taught them the ufe of the fword. Sir Ifaac Newton makes 
this Belus to have been the fame perfon with Sefoftris king of 
Egypt, who over-ran a great part of the then known world. 
2. All perfons of diftin&ion in Mauritania went richly at^ 
tired, wearing much gold and filver in their cloaths. They 
took great pains in cleanfing their teeth, and curled their hair 
in a curious and elegant manner. They combed their beards, 
which were very long, and always had their nails pared ex- 
tremely clofe. When they walked out in any numbers, they 
never touched one another, for fear of difconcerting the curls 
into which their hair had been formed. 3. The Mauritanian 
infantry, in time of aclion, ufed fhields made of elephants 
skins, being clad in thofe of lions, leopards, and bears, 
which they kept on both night and day. 4. The cavalry 
of this nation was armed with broad ftiort lances, and carried 
targets or bucklers, made Itkewife of the skins of wild beafts. 

They 

h Hendreich, Bochart. Aldret. paff Shaw's phvfical and mi- 
fcellaneous obfervat. relat. to thekingd. of Alg. and Tun. p. 288. 
&E. 52. 

1. Akel, " to fee," may naturally. De deduced from ^?3n 
" hhacal," red, coloured, &c. or VpJ? " Achal, he under- 

flood, perceived, &c. 2. Athrair, a mountain,' 1 from "IflES 
" Athar, a place, and ")H har, a hill. 3- Allen, the eye," from 
the Arabic article "al, the, 1 ' and|'y "ein, or en, eye. 4. Aman, 
" water," from pQ "main," or ' * man, waters," and H ka, 
" the, i. e. p30H Hamain, or Haman, the waters. 5. Elkaa, 
" the earth," from the Arabic article " al, the," and t^*|p kaa, 
" barren foil. 6. Alia, to-day," from J^t^y " a ^ a > or affa, 
4t the time from noon to the next day -break." As all the other 
Showiahan words we have examined are equally deducible from 
the Oriental languages, we doubt not but Dr. Shaw's whole Sho-* 
wjahan vocabulary may l?e deemed of Oriental exfcra&ion ( 1 1.), 



(11) Vid. Schind. lex. pent. & Gol. lex. Arabic. 
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They ufed no faddles, nor any accoutrements. Their horfes 
were fmall and fwift, had wooden collars about their necks* 
and were fo much under the command of their riders, that 
they would follow them like dogs. The habit of thefe 
horfemen was not much different from that of the foot above- 
mentioned, they conftantly wearing a large tunic of the 
•skins of wild beafts. The Phutaei, of whom the Maurita- 
nians were a branch, were eminent for their fhields, and the 
excellent ufe they made of them, as we learn from Homer, 
Xenophon, Herodotus, and Scripture. Nay, Herodotus 
feems to intimate, that the fhield and helmet came from them 
to the Greeks. 5. Notwithftanding the fertility of their foil, 
the poorer fort of the Mauritanians never took care to manure 
the ground, being ftrangers to the art of husbandry, but 
roved about the country in a wild favage manner, like the 
antient Scythians or Arabes Scenitae. They had tents, or 
rnapalia, fo extremely fmall, that they could fcarce breathe, 
m them. Their food was corn, herbage, &c. which they 
frequently did eat green, without any manner of preparation ; 
being deftitute of wine, oil, and all the elegancies, as well 
as many neceflaries, of life. Their habit was the fame both 
in fummer and winter, confifting chiefly of an old tattered, 
though thick, garment, and over it a coarfe rough tunic ; 
•which anfwered probably to that of their neighbours the Nu- 
midians, already defcribed. Moft of them lay every night 
upon the bare ground, though fome of them ftrewed their 
garments thereon, not unlike the prefent African Kabyles 
and Arabs, who, according to Dr. Shaw, ufe their hykes for 
a bed and covering in the night. 6. If the moft approved 
reading of a paffage in Horace may be admitted, the Mauri- 
tanians fhot poifoned arrows, which clearly intimates, that 
they had fome (kill in the art of preparing poifons, and were 
excellent dartmen. This laft observation is countenanced by 
Herodian and JEWan, who entirely come into it, affirming 
them to have been in fuch continual danger of being devour^ 
ed by wild beafts, that they durft not ftir out of their tents 
or mapalia without their darts. Such perpetual exercife 
muff render them exceedingly fkilful in hurling that weapon. 
7. The Mauritanians facrificed human victims to their deities, 
as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, &c. did. This is not only 
probable from the authorities produced in the Carthaginian 
hiftory, but from the exprefs teftimony of Seneca and Eufe- 
bius. 8. As the other cuftoms of the nation we are now 
upon coincide with thofe of the Numidians already related, 
£>r their farther fatisfaclion in this particular, we muft 

beg 
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beg leave to refer our readers to the Numidian hiftory 

With regard to the arts and fciences of the Mauritania 
ans, we have not much to fay. The country-people were 
extremely rude and barbarous, as appears from what has been 
juft laid down. Thofe inhabiting cities muft undoubtedly 
have had, at leaft, fome (mattering of the literature of the 
feveral nations they deduced their origin from. That the 
Mauritanians had fome knowledge in naval affairs, feems pro- 
bable* not only from the intercourfe they had with the Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians, as well as the fituation of their 
country, but likewife from Orpheus, or Onomacritus, who af- 
ferts them to have made a fettlement at the entrance into Colchis, 
to which place they came by fea. Magic, forcery, divination, 
&c. from what has been obferved in the laft feclion, they appear 
to have applied thenifelves to in very early times. Cicero and 
Pliny fay, that Atlas was the inventor of aftrology, and the 
doctrine of the fphere, i. e. he firft introduced them into Mau- 
ritania. This, according to Diodorus Siculus, gave rife to> 
the fable of Atlas's bearing the heavens upon his. fhoulders. 
The fame author relates, that Atlas inftructed Hercules in the 
doctrine of the fphere and aftrology, or rather aftronomy, 
who afterwards brought thofe fciences into Greece. Some 
fay that Neptune, and others that Atlas, firft fitted out a fleet, 
and invented tall fhips with fails. Be that as it will, 'tis ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that both Neptune, and Atlas his fon, 
reigned in this country ; for which reafon it cannot be denied 
probable, that aftronomy, aftrology, geography, geometry, 
navigation, &c. were known to fomd of the Mauritanians in 
early ages. Let this be admitted, and it will almoft necefla- 
rily follow, that a competent knowledge in hiftory, chrono- 
logy, &c. could not have been wanting amongft them. That 
fome of them were not deficient in point of genius, is evi- 
dent from the great and illuftrious figure the younger Juba 
made in the learned world, an account of which will be 
given towards the clofe of the Mauritania*! hiftory k . 

Not- 

1 Strab. 1. xvii. Horn. pail*. Herodot. in Melpom. Xenoph. 
Cyropxd. h vi. Jer. c. xlv. ver. 9. Ezech. c. xvii. ver. 10. & 
C. xxxviii. ver. 5. Salluft. in Jugurth. Hygin. fab. eclxxv. Ho- 
fat. 1. i. od. 22. Herodian. paff. -'Elian. 1. xiv. c. 5. Senec. ubi 
fup. Eufeb. in«orat. in laud Conilant Procop. de bell. Vandal. 
1. ii. Theophan. in vit. Jufiinian. Shaw ubi fup. p. 289, 290. 
Univerf. hift. Vol. xvii. c. i. feci. 2, 3. k Orpheus, vel Ono- 
macritus, in Argon, ver. 741. Cic.in quseft. Tufcul. 1. v. & de 
narur. deor. Statius in Theb. 1. viii. Manil. l.iii. Eufeb. de pr^p. 
Evang. I. ii. c 4. Plin. 1. ii. c. S. &1. viii. c. 56. Diod. Sic. 1. 
iii. Tzetz. hift. 1. i. chil. 5. Plat. Pamph. Herodot. Paufan. Plut. 
ubi fup. Aldret. 1. iv. c. 14, & alib, 
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'owcr. Notwithstanding Mela reprefents Tingitania as a 
poor defpicable country, fcarce deferving any notice, yet 
Strabo allures us, that it was a rich and opulent kingdom* 
The antients in general, by fixing the gardens and golden 
fruit of the Hefperides here, feem to concur with him in that 
opinion. Salluft, in particular, difcovers himfelf to have en- 
tertained the fame fentiment, when he tells us how formida- 
ble Jugurtha's army was rendered by its junction with the 
Mauritanian forces ; and Dio, when he intimates, that Bo- 
gud, king of Mauritania, caufed victory to declare in favour 
of Caefar, at the battle of Munda. We cannot well conceive 
it to have been otherwife, if we confider its extraordinary fer- 
tility, the genius of its inhabitants for trade, the gold it a- 
bounded with, the bravery of its troops, and other inftances 
of its power mentioned by writers of the beft authority. The 
Carthaginians had generally fome bodies of Mauritanians in 
their fervice, which is a proof, that they were highly efteem- 
ed by that famous republic. The name of Mauri, or Mau- 
rufii, feems to have extended itfelf from the Atlantic ocean 
to the borders of Africa Propria, or, at leaft, to the Ampfa- 
£a, as may be inferred from feveral authors : nay, it furvived 
thofe of the MafTyli and Maflaefyli, which muft have been 
occafioned by the fuperior eminence of the Mauritanian na- 
tion, and confequently is an aditional argument in favour 
of what has been juft advanced ] . 

SECT. III. 

The , hiftory of the Mauritanians, to the en- 
tire reduction of their country by the Ro- 
mans. 



t^«riiV f nP HE accounts tranfmitted down to us by the antients 
tranfactions °f tne mo & ear ty tranfa&ions in Mauritania are fo 

in Maurita- inveloped with fable, that 'tis impoflible for us from thence 

be^e^Vd to *° rm an y t0 ^ era ^^ e idea °f tnem ' tnou gh thefe accounts 
on> e are fo prolix, that they would fill a confiderable volume. It 
will therefore be fufficient, for the information of our read- 



1 Pompon. Mel. 1. i. c. 5 Strab. 1. xvii. Salluft. in Jugurth 
Appian. de bell, civil. & in Hifpan. Dio, 1, xliii. Plm. ubi fup; & 
alib. Vide etiam plut. in Syl. & in Mar. Cellar. 1. iv, c. 5. Al- 
dret, Bocharfc Dmv. hift Vol. xvii. paff, k c. z §. 1. 
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*rs, to give a concife relation of the principal of them, 
Gripped as much as poflible of fable, and as confiftent with 
itfelf as the jarring traditions of the old poets, philofophers, 
and hiftorians, will permit it to be m . 

The two earlier! princes of this country, except Nep- Neptune and 
tune, mentioned by antiquity, were Atlas and Antaeus, 
From feveral circumftanccs, with which we are fupplied by k{ n -, s 0 f 
various authors, it appears extremely probable, that thefe Mauritania, 
were the fame perfon. They were both of them the fons 
of Neptune, who reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, and 
a great part of Libya \ as may be naturally inferred from 
his having fuch particular marks of diftinc~tion conferred 
upon him by the inhabitants of thofe regions. They both 
ruled with an abfolute fway over a great part of Africa, par- 
ticularly Tingitania. Hercules defeated and flew Antaeus in 
the fame war wherein he took the Libyan world from 
Atlas. Both Atlas and Antaeus invaded Egypt, and contended 
with Hercules in the wars of the gods, and were both over- 
come by him. Antaeus, as well as Atlas, feems to have 
been famed for his knowledge in the celeftial fciences. From 
whence, as well as from other confiderations that might be 
offered, we may fairly conclude them to have been the fame 
king of Mauritania n (M). 

Antjeus 

m Hefiod. Pind. Sophocl. Euripid. Mel. Strab. Plin. Apol- 
lodor. Cic. Hygin. Philoftrat. Lucan. Apollon. Lucret. Senec. 
Stat. Mart. Ovid, juven. Propert Sil. Ital. Plut. Virg. Solin. 
Serv. Dion.Sic. Tacit. Eufeb. Procop. Salluft. Flor. Orof. PtoL 
])io, Palaephat. Claudian. Alberic. Athen. Caef. Germanic, in 
Art. phamom. Juba apud Athen, omnefq j fere fcript. antiq. paff. 
n Pind. Pyth. od. ix. Herodot. 1. ii. & 1. iii. Appollon. Ar- 
gon. 1. iv. Plat, in Timceo, & in Crit. Dion. Sic. 1. i. & 1. iii. 
Pamphus apud Paufan. 1. vii. c. 21. Plut. de ifid. Agatharc. 
apud Phot. Hygin. fab. cl. Lucian. de faltat. Aldret. 1. iv. 
c. 9. 

(M) The oblique cafes of the Word Atlas, viz. Atlantis, At- 
lante, &c. are apparently compounded of the names Atlas, or 
Atal, i. e. tall, lofty, &c. and Ante, or Antceus. This is a pre- 
fumptive proof, that they both belonged to the fame perion, 
and confequently, that Atlas and Antaeus were the fame king 
of Mauritania. The old nominative cafe in the Greek lan- 
guage, of all fuch words, bore a near relation to the oblique 
eafes, though altered in procefs of time. The word Atal an- 

fwers 
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Sir Ifaac Antjeus, in his wars with Hercules, who feems to have 
Newton's comman ded an army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behav- 
leladon'to ed with great bravery and refolution. Receiving feveral 
the age large reinforcements of Libyan troops, he cut off vaft num- 
the^lived ^ers °^ K ercu fe s,s men * But tnat celebrated commander, 
jrobable. 6 ' having at laft intercepted a ftrong body of Mauritanian or 
Libyan forces, fent to the relief of Antaeus, gave him a 
total overthrow, wherein both he, and the beft part of his 
forces, were put to the fword. This decifive action put 
Hercules in pofleflion of Libya and Mauritania, and confe* 
quently of all the riches in thofe kingdoms. Hence came 
the fable, that Hercules, finding Antaeus, a giant of an 
enormous fize, with whom he was engaged in fingle com- 
bat, to receive frefh ftrength as often as he touched his 
mother earth, when thrown upon her, at laft lifted him up 
in the air, and fqueezed him to death ; as likewife, that 
he took Atlas's globe upon his own moulders, overcame 
the dragon that guarded the orchards of the Hefperides, 
and made himfelf mafter of all the golden fruit there. Bo- 
chart thinks, that the fable alluded chiefly to naval engage- 
ments, wherein Hercules, for the moft part, was victorious, 
though Antaeus, from time to time, received fuccours by fea; 
till at laft Hercules, coming up with one of his fquadrons 
having a ftrong reinforcement on board, made himfelf mafter 
of it ; which rendered Antaeus, for the future, incapable of 
making head againft him. The fame author likewife inftnu- 
ates, that the notion of Antaeus's gigantic ftature, prevailing 
for fo many centuries amongft the Tingitanians, pointed out 
the fize of the veflels of which his fleets or fquadrons did 
confift ; and that the golden apples, fo frequently mentioned 
by the old mythologifts, were the treafures that fell into 
Hercules's hands upon Antaeus's defeat, the Greeks giving the 
original word *?fc*23> riches, the fignification affixed to their 
own term puk*, apples. Bifhop Cumberland feems, with San- 
choniatho, and the Atlantian theology in Diodorus, to allow 
Atlas to have been the fon of Ouranos, i. e. according to 
him, Noah ; and likewife to take for granted, with Eufebius, 
that Antaeus was his fon. But ftiould this be admitted, we 
mult allow Hercules, and confequently Antaeus, to have 

been 

fwers very well to the ftature of Antaeus, according to Pliny 
and Plutarch (12). 



(12) Cumberl. in Sanch. p. 727. Plin. 1, v. c. 2. Pint, in 
Sertor. 
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keen cotemporary with Mifraim ; that the remoteft weftem 
parts of Africa, even thofe bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, 
were then fully inhabited and that they had, even for fome 
time, then formed a powerful kingdom ; i. e. the north- 
weftern part of Libya made a confiderable figure before Egypt 
and Phoenicia, from whence its nrft colonies were drawn, 
could in reality make any figure at all ; nay, that thofe coun- 
tries, particularly Egypt, could fend colonies into, and at- 
tempt the conqueft of almoft the remoteft regions, immedi- 
ately after the nrft planters had fettled there ; abfurdities fo 
glaring, that even none in Ctefias can exceed them ! Befides, 
if Eufebius efpoufed this opinion, as he feems to have done, 
by his citation from Diodorus, provided we fall in with bifhop 
Cumberland's explanation of Sanchoniatho, he is inconfiftent 
with himfelf : for he afTerts Hercules to have vanquifhed An- 
taeus about three hundred and ninety-three years before the 
deftruction of Troy, as we find by confulting his Chronicon. 
Now, allowing that event to have preceded the chriftian sera 
twelve hundred years, which is higher than it has even been 
fixed by the followers of Ctefias and Eratofthenes, both Her- 
cules and Antaeus muft have lived between feven and eight 
hundred years after the deluge ; which, though much too 
early, in our opinion, muft bring them down feveral hun- 
dred years lower than the age of Mifraim. The Greek my- 
thic writers, particularly Apollodorus, will have Atlas to be 
the fon of Iapetus, and grandfon of Noah, according to bifhop 
Cumberland ; but this hypothefis likewife, from what has 
been juft advanced, muft be acknowledged void of the lean: 
lhadow of probability. In fine, after the moft diligent and im- 
partial examination of all the different hypothefes of hiftorians 
and chronologers, relating to Atlas and Antaeus, we find 
none fo little clogged with difficulties as that of the incom- 
parable Sir Ifaac Newton. That illuftrious author fuppofes 
Ammon, the father of Sefac, to have been the firft king of 
Libya, or that vaft tract extending from the borders of Egypt 
to the Atlantic ocean ; that the conqueft of this country was 
effected by Sefac in his father's life-time ; that the Libyans, 
headed by Neptune, afterwards rebelled againft Sefac, flew 
him, and then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlas 
or Antaeus, the fon of Neptune, Sefac's brother and admiral ; 
that Hercules, the general of Thebais and Ethiopia for the 
gods or great men of Egypt, after the death of Sefac, re- 
duced a fecond time the whole continent of Libya, having 
overthrown and flain Antaeus near a town in Thebais, from 
that event called Antaea or Antaeopolis 5 and laftly, that the 
Vol. XVIII C " firft 
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firft reduction of Libya, by Sefac, happened a little above a 
thoufand years before the birth of Chrift, as the laft, by Her- 
cules, did a few years under that period. Now, though we 
do not pretend to adopt every particular circumftance of Sir 
Ifaac Newton's hypothefis, yet we cannot forbear obferving, 
that it appears undeniably plain from Scripture, that neither 
the weftern extremity of Libya, nor even the other parts of 
that region, could poffibly have been fo well peopled before the 
time of David or Solomon, as to have fent a numerous army 
to invade Egypt ; fince Egypt and Phoenicia, from whence the 
greateft part of the anceftors of the Lybians came, and which 
were much nearer the place from whence the firft difperfion 
of mankind was made, could not themfelves have been great- 
ly over-ftocked with inhabitants any confiderable time before 
the reign of Saul. And that fuch an invafion happened in the 
reign of Neptune, or at leaf! of his fon Antaeus, has been ful- 
ly evinced by that moft excellent chronologer 0 . 
A farther n[- Q wna t has been already offered on this head we may add, 
fupport^V" tnat tne Lybians are not taken notice of by fcripture, as a na- 
S5r ifaac tion of any ftrength or power, till the fifth year of the reign 
Newton. 0 f Rchoboam king of Judah, who was then invaded by Se- 
fac. A body of Libyan troops attended that prince in this ex- 
pedition ; and therefore Libya muft be confidered as then new- 
ly become fubjecl: to him. About thirty years afterwards they 
made likewife fomething of a figure fince in the fifteenth- 
year of Afa, Zerah the Ethiopian advanced to Marelhah with 
an army of a million of men, of which the Libyans formed 
a confiderable part. As this was but a fhort time after the death 
of Sefac, and as Zerah muft then have been mailer of Egypt y 
fince otherwife he would not have marched his Libyan forces 
through that country to attack Afa's dominions, it feems to us 
extremely probable from hence, in conjunction with what has. 
been juft obferved, that Libya was annexed to the Egyptian 
monarchy by Sefac, and not before ; as likewife, that Sefoftris,. 
and Sefonchofis, muft have been the fame Egyptian prince 
with Sefac, fince thofe names denoted that conqueror who firft 
reduced Libya, and formed the great Egyptian monarchy, ac- 
cording 

0 Idem ibid. & qnamplurim. ex au&or. fupra laudat. Boch* 
Chan. 1. ii. c. 24. & prafat. in Chan. Eufeb. in chron. ad 
rum. 498, 835, &c. Cumberl. in Sanclioni&th. p. 327, & feq. 
& in ong. p. 265, 277, &c. Newton's clircnol. of the emp. of 
Egyp. -and of the Greeks, p. 99. Gen. c. xiv. & alib. Ex- 
cd. c. i. Jud. c. i. Newton's chronol. of the Greeks, p. 185 — 
191. 
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cording to prophane authors. No mention is made of the E- ' 
gyptians on this occafion, fince foon after the death of Sefac, 
i. e. a little before the Trojan war, the Ethiopians, for a (hoit 
time^ were makers of Egypt, as appears from Pliny and He- 
rodotus. If therefore all that vaft tracl:, known by the name 
of Libya, was fo inconfiderable, that it deferved little or no 
attention, till the days of Rehoboam and Afa, how obfcure 
rhuft the country, called by the Phoenicians Mauritania, a 
fmall part of it, have been in every age preceding Sefac ? We 
may therefore infer from hence, that Antaeus, or Atlas, could 
not have lived much earlier than the age Sir Ifaac has affigned 
him ; however early fome particular colonies of Canaanites, or 
Phoenicians, a fea-faring people always intent upon difcovering 
unknown countries, might have fettled in the weftern parts of 
Africa. However, we are far from infifting upon what is here 
advanced as true, but only beg leave to fubmit it, with all 
poffible deference, to the judgment of our learned and impar- 
tial readers p . 

Th e fentiment we would here recommend to the confide- Virgil and 
ration of the learned is alfo countenanced by Virgil and Trogus ^° n B t ^ ancG 
Pompeius, who hint the following remarkable particulars re- his opinion, 
lating to it : i . About nine hundred years before the com- 
mencement of the chriftian aera, Libya was independent on E- 
gypt, fince the eaftern, if not the weftern part of it, was go- 
verned by a king of its own, named Iarbas. This tallies ex- 
tremely well with what Sir Ifaac has obferved of the fall of the 
Egyptian empire, founded by Ammon and Sefac ; for, accor- 
ding to him, that empire was broke to pieces about the year 
before Chrift 940, by the civil wars in the reign of Ameno- 
phis, which, in a great meafure, occafioned the revolt of the 
nations upon the coafts of the Mediterranean and Euxine 
feas. 2. The Libyans much nearer Egypt, a polite and civi- . 
lized kingdom, than thofe bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, 
had only a few villages, confuting of fmall huts, probably the 
fame as the modern Dafhkras, mentioned by Dr. Shaw, when 
Dido arrived in Africa ; though poffibly Utica, built and inha- 
bited by Phoenicians, might then have made a better figure. 
Tingis likewife, as it appears to lay claim to a more antient 
founder than Antaeus, being on the fea-coaft, was perhaps a 
town of fome note before the time we are now upon. Nay, 
C 2 as 

p 2 Chron. c. xii. ver. 3. c. xiv. ver, 9. 8c c. xv : . ver 8. 
Manetho apud Jofeph. cont. Apion. p. 1052, 1053. Herodot. 
1. ii. c. no. Plin. 1. vi. c. 29. Newton's chronol. p. 
235—239, & alib. 
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as we have obferved from Procopius, fome parties of Canaa- g 
nites might erecl: a caftle there, though before that time, if \ 
any traces of a town were in being, it could only have been 
an incofiderable Dafhkra, or perhaps little better than a col-* ■'■ 
lection of thickets and caves of the earth. 3. The Libyans, 
even in and near the territory of Carthage, were a fort of bar- 
barians at Dido's arrival there, living, in a manner, like wild j 
beafts, and Handing in need of Dido's Phoenician followers tar - 
polifh arid civilize them. Thefe, and fome other inferences, 
that might be drawn from the above-mentioned authors, add 
no fmall weight to what Sir Ifaac has advanced with regard to 
Atlas or Anteus, as well as the rife and fall of the Egyptian 
empire ; but this we muft fuperfede, as not fo properly be- 
longing to that branch of antient hiftory, to which we are 
obliged at prefent to confine our felves q . 
Nothing We find nothing worth relating recorded of the Mauritani- 
Srkabl?" ans ^ tom ^ defeat of Antaeus to the Roman times. Livy only 
till the Ro- tells us that Syphax's- kingdom bordered upon the Mauri, 
snaji times, which is nothing more than an implication, that fuch a nation did 
then exiit. Juftin indeed from Trogus, intimates,- that, in fome 
of the earKeft ages of Carthage, the Mauri were neighbours 
to the Carthaginians, and had fome difputes with them 3 but he 
gives us no particulars of moment concerning that people- 
Diodorus Siculus likewife fays, that, in the interval between the 
overthrow the Carthaginians received from Geion, and the 
firft Punic war, they had frequently Mauritanian mercenaries- 
m their armies, without hinting any thing farther relative to» \ 
the nation we are now upon, Nor ought this to be wondered 
at, fince we are informed by Salluft, that nothing of the Mauri, 
hefides their name, was known to the Romans, fo late as the 
Jugurthine war ; and the moft antient Greek writers fcarce 
ever tonfidered them as a particular nation, but only as a 
branch of the Libyans* How Bocchar, king of Mauritania, 
lent MafinMFa a body of troops to efcort him to his dominions, 
and what was confequent thereupon , our readers will find re- 
lated at large in the Numidian hiftory \ 

Plutarch infinuates, that the elder Juba pretended to be~ 
lineally defeended from Hercules ; but that biographer feems 
Hot to give overmuch credit to fuch a pretenfion. However, 

'th- 

1 Virg. JEneid. i. Juftin. 1. xviii. c. 6. Univ. hift. VoL 
xvii. p. 9. Newton, ubi fup. palF. r Liv. 1. xxiv. c. 42, 
1. xxix. c. 30. & alib. Juftin. 1. xix. c. 2. & 1. xxi. c. 4. 
Diod Sic. pafT. Salluft. de bell. Jugurth, Univer, hift. Vol 
xyii. Chap, the ift. 
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'tis natural enough to fuppofe, that the perfon who obtained 
this country, upon the diflblution of the Egyptian empire, 
founded a family that might continue for many generations. 
Pofiibly Bocchar, and Bocchus father-in-law to Jugurtha, were 
of his family ; fince the affinity of names, and the country 
ihey governed, fufficiently intimate them to have been of the 
fame family, and of the blood royal of Mauritania. B« 
that as it will, Bocchus, from the account Salluft gives us of 
•him, feems to have been a perfidious prince. After two de- 
feats ; the Romans menaced and cajoled him into an infamous 
action, i. e. to deliver (N) his fon-in-law Jugurtha into their 
rhands, after the moft folemn engagements to fupport him, and 
£ven a promife made to put Sylla into his power. J ugurtha 
indeed was a prince not only capable, but even guilty, of the 
moft enormous crimes ; but this will not vindicate, nor even 
palliate, the conduct of (O) Bocchus. What is here hinted at 
C 3 may 

(N) Orofius intimates that Bacchus did not enter into an alliance 
with Jugurtha till after Marius had taken Capfa ; which contra- 
jdidls Salluft and Plutarch. He alfo defcribes the firft general ac- 
tion betwixt the two African princes and Marius, which he affirms 
to have happened near Cirta, as the moft bloody and dubious one 
the Romans were ever concerned in. The Romans, fays hp, af- 
ter having been extremely haraffed by the enemies parties, were 
attacked by their whole army, wherein was a body of fixty thou- 
fand Mauritanian and Numidian cavalry, whofe horfes raifed 
fuch clouds of duft,that the heayens were thereby obfcured j which, 
together with the mower of darts thrown on this occafion, turne^ 
the day into night. The battle was fought with fuch obftinacy, 
that it continued three days 5 neither had the Romans at laft won 
}tf being reduced to the laft extremity by thirft, occafioned by the 
jntolerable heat of the climate and feafon, had there not fallen a 
moft feafonable mower of rain, which greatly refremed them, 
rendered the handles of the Africans darts fo flippery, that they 
could not throw them, and made their fhields, covered w ith dried 
elephants Ikins, that imbibed all the water, fo ponderous, that they 
could not uie them ; which of courfe determined victory to declare 
againft Bocchus and Jugurtha. But, as this relation, in many par- 
ticulars, runs counter to Salluft and Plutarch, or rather feems to 
be a confufed account of feveral actions mentioned by them, we 
mall leave our readers to give what credit to it they pleafe (13). 

(O) Either this prince, or another of the fame name, under- 
took an expedition againft the weftern or Hefperian Ethiopians, as. 
we learn from Strabo. According to that author, Bocchus found, 

*4< 



(j 5) Orof. I. v, c. 15, Vid. &Flor. 1. iii. c !. 
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may be found related at large in fome former parts of this 
work 8 . 

What hap- History is filent as to any farther particulars of the Mau- 
penedtoBo- ritan j an affairS5 t jjj the t j me 0 f B 0 g U( i (P) ? who was cotem- ; 

porary with Julius Caefar, and his adopted fon Oc~tavius. Bo-' 
gud, in conjunction with Publius Sittius, not a little contri- f 
buted to Caefar's great fiiccefs in Africa, as has been already 
obferved. In Spain likewife he enabled Caefar to gain the 
ever-memorable victory at Munda, which gave the finifhing 
ftroke to the Roman republic. After that emperor's death 
he fided with Antony againft O&avius ; and endeavoured to 
make a diverfion in favour of the former, in Spain. But 
whilft he was employed in this expedition, the Tingitanians 
revolted from him, and, being fupported by a body of Spa- 
niards in the interefr. of Octavius, and fome of Bocchus's 
troops, defeated him upon his return into Africa ; which put 
Bocchus in poffeflion of Tingitania. Oc~tavius, or Auguftus, 
afterwards confirmed this acquifition to him, and honoured 
the inhabitants of Tingis with the privileges of Roman citi- 
zens. Bogud was at laft killed by Agrippa at Methona, as 
pur readers will elfewhere find 5 and after Bocchus's ( QJ 

death 

8 Plut in Sertor. Liv. & Salluft. ubi fup. Univ. hift. Vol. 
xii. p. 469, 470, Sec. i 

in the country of thefe Ethiopians, fome reeds of fuch an enor- 
mous fize, that the large{l joint of them would contain eight 
chsenixes of corn 3 which, together with fome afparagus equally 
large, he fent as curiofities to his wife. What fuccefs attended 
this expedition, we neither find in Strabo, nor any other author ( 1 4 V 
' (P) Suetonius informs us, that Julius Csefar fell in love with 
Bogud's queen Eune, or Eunoe, a Mauri tanian lady. As he 
made both her and her hufband prefents of an immenfe value on 
this account 'tis not improbable, that he enjoyed her by her 
hufband's confent(i5). 

( QJ Pli nv relates, that one king Bocchus, having fattened 
thirty men to ftakes, in order to their being deftroyed by the 
fame number of elephants, ordered certain perlbns to iritate thofe 
animals ; but that, notwithstanding all their efforts, they foundi 
it impolTible to make them fubfervient to that prince's cruelty^ 
The fame author likewife mentions an African hiftorian of this 
name ; but whether or no he was of royal extraction, he tells us 
■pot (16). ' ' 



{14) Strab. I. xvii, p. $6q. (15) Suet, in Jul. Caef. c, 53, 
PKn. 1. viii. c. 5. & 1. xvi. c. 40, ; • ^ ~" 
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death Tingitania was reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince f . 

Augustus gave the younger Juba, a prince extremely in Auguftus 
his favour, the two Mauritania?, together witti part of Gae- y 0 v U n g erjub* 
tulia, fome time after his marriage with the younger Cieopa- the Mauri- 
tra, inftead of his father's kingdom, i. e. Numidia, which ^j 2 ^ a ^ e- 
ftill remained a Roman province. J Tis true Strabo, as has j?*J2L° 
been obferved by Mr. Bayle, affirms, that Auguftus reftored 
Juba to the kingdom of his father, *and moreover granted him 
the Mauritanlas ; but this geographer limits the Roman pro- 
vince, and the kingdom of Juba, in fuch a manner, as (hews 
that Numidia belonged to the Romans. We muft not omit 
obferving here, that the tranflator of Dio has committed an e- 
gregious blunder, in his Latin verfion, which feems to have 
proceeded purely from inattention : "Caefar,fays he, gave Ju- 
" ba, &c. it, (i. e. Egypt) and his father's Jjyngdom;*' where- 
as Dio there affirms, " thatCaefar gave (R) Juba her, (i. e. 

£ 4 " Cleopatra) 

* Strab. 1 xvii. Dio, i. xli. Hirt. de bell. Afric. Appian. de 
bell, civil. -Csef. de bell, civil. 1. ii. Plut. in Pomp. & in Cxf. 
Flor. 1. iv. c. z. Dio, 1. xliii, xlviii, xlix, Strab. 1. viii. Univ. 
hjft. Vol. xiii. p. 356. 

(R) Juba had a noble education bellowed upon him at Rome, 
where he imbibed fuch a variety of knowledge, as afterwards e- 
qualled him to the moft learned Grecians. He did not leave that 
city, till he went to take pofleffion of his father's dominions. By 
the lenity of his goyernment he fo won the hearts of all his fu In- 
jects, who ever retained the moft grateful fenfe of the felicity 
they enjoyed under him, that they ranked him among the gods, 
and, according to Panamas, erected a ftatue in his honour. He 
was extremely well verfed in the Anyrian, Arabic, Greek, Pu- 
nic, African, and Latin hiftories, as well as thofe of other na- 
tions. He wrote the hiftory of Arabia; the antiquities of the 
Aifyrians and Romans ; the hiftory of theatres, of painting, and 
painters ; of grammar ; of the nature and properties of different 
animals ; a particular treatife upon the herb Euphorbia, which he 
fo called from his phyficiao, who firft difcovered the many excel- 
lences of it, in which he greatly celebrates it's fingular virtues ; 
a piece concerning the fource of the Nile ; beftde3 many other 
works afcribed to him by Suidas, Ammianus Marcellinus, Pliny, 
Athenaeus, &c. a few fragments only of which are now extant. 
Pliny intimates, that his learning rendered him more illultrious 
than his crown ; and frequently cites him, as averting or confirm- 
ing the moft curious particulars. According to Ammianus. Mar^ 
gsllinus, Juba, from fome PuniG authors, affirmed the Nile to- 

have 
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" Cleopatra) and his Father's kingdom." That this obferva- 
tion, made firft by Mr. Bayle, is indifputably true, appears 
fufficiently from hence, that this Juba was never king of E- 
gypt. Suidas relates, that the younger Juba was whipped 
publicly when led in triumph ; but this feems highly impro- 
bable, and has not the countenance of any other author to 
fupport it. Ptolemy (S), his fon by Cleopatra, daughter to 
Antony and Cleopatra, furnamed Selene, fucceeded him. 
How this prince was afterwards cut off by Caius, either thro* 
a principle of avarice or jealoufy, we may learn from Sueto- 
nius and Dio, as well as a former part of this hiftory u . 

Tac, 

u Strab. 1. xvii. Dip, I. liii, ad an. urb. cond. 729. Suid. 115 
voc. Tacit, an. iv. Sueton. in Caio, c. 26, 35. Dio, 1, 

lix. Plut. in Anton. Senec. de tranquil, vit. P. Nor. cenotaph^ 
Pifan. p, 235. Univ. hilt. Vol. XIV. p. 82. 

liave had its fource in a high mountain of Mauritania. The 
abbe Sevin has favoured the world with a fhort differtation on the 
life and writings of the younger Juba, wherein }ie has inferted a 
catalogue of alj his works. That he died in the year of Rome 
776, or 777, may be inferred from Straboand Tacitus (17). 

(S) Ptolemy's pedigree has been difcovered by the following 
Roman infcription, communicated to Dr. Shaw by father Xime* 
Jies, which exhibits that of his father Juba : 

REGI LVBAE REGIS 
IVBAE FILIO REGIS 
IEMPSALIS N. RECIS GAVD," 
FRONEPOTIS MASINISAE 
PRONEPOTIS NEPOTI 
II VIR QUINO^ PATRONQ 

C O L O N I. 

This infciption differs fomething from the authors who have 
fupplied us with an account of MafiniuVs family in the Numidi- 
an hiftory (18), 

(17) Plin. 1. v. c. 1. &alib. palT. Plut. in Caef. Suid. in voc, 
Vo$dL$ Athen, deipnofoph. 1. i. Juba rex de Nili origine apud 
Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. Strab. 1. vi. & xvii. Tacit, h 
iv. c. 5. Vid. M. Bayle in Juba, k M. TAbbe de Sevin, en 
torn. iv. des mem. de Tacad. de belles lettres. (18) Athen. 
deipnofph. 1. vi. Dr. Shaw in excerpt, p. 59. vid. & R. Reineo 
cium in hift. Jul. de famll. Lat. xliii. p. 329. & Univcrf, 
Vol. XVII . Book iv. Chap. 1 . note (Z) , 
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Tacfarinas, a native of Numidia, who had ferved a- T . acfari na9 
rnong the Roman auxiliaries, a little before the third confu-"^ 1 ^ 
late of Tiberius, occafioned frefh troubles in Africa. Atcaj but re-' 
fkft he aflembled a great number of barbarians, inured to ceivesfevera * 
robberies, and all kinds of rapine, by the allurement of plun-? e ^f^ a ^J, 
der; out of which he formed a conliderable army, and difci- led, 
plined it after the Roman manner. The grofs of the army 
confiftpd of Mufulanians, a powerful nation bordering upon 
the Sahara, ftill wild, and without towns, of whom Tacfa- 
rinas declared himfelf general. Thefe were joined by a large 
body of Mauritanians, commanded by their general Mazip- 
pa, whom Tacfarinas had found means to draw into the war- 
The Cinithians likewife, a nation by no means defpicable, he 
forced to come into his meafures. With the regular forces 
he encamped, and detached Mazippa to make excurfions, and 
harafs the Romans by perpetual alarms, with the irregular 
troops. Furius Camillus, the Roman commander, advanced 
againft the Africans with only a fingle legion, and what 
troops the allies could fpare him. This he did in order to 
draw them to a general action, fince they feemed willing to 
decline an engagement, it being their intereft to protract the 
war. Though Camillus's troops were but an handful, in com- 
parifon of the barbarians, he drew them up in order of battle, 
polling the legion in the centre, and the light cohorts, with 
two wings of horfe, on the right and left. He had no fooner 
made this difpofition than the barbarians attacked him, but 
were quickly routed with great (laughter. However, the 
next year Tacfarinas renewed the war, making dreadful in- 
curfions into the very heart of the country, and doing irre 7 
parable damage where-ever he moved. He polled from place 
£0 place with fuch celerity, that none of the Roman detach- 
ments could come up with him. After he had committed many 
devaluations, he furrounded a Roman cohort, commanded by' 
one Decrius, an officer of diftinguilhed merit, in a fort near 
the banks of the Pagida. The Romans behaved with great 
bravery ; but their commandant being killed, they were ob-r 
Jiged to abandon the fort to the enemy, and betake themfelves 
to flight. Lucius Apronius, Camillus's fucceflbr, caufed this 
ignominious cohort to be decimated, and every tenth man, 
drawn by lot, in conformity to the antient cuftom, to be ex T 
ecuted with a club, This rigour had fuch an effect:, tha£ 
Tacfarinas's army was routed, and forced to raife the liege or 
Thala, by a fquadron of five hundred veterans cnly. This; 
defeat determined Tacfarinas to refolve never for the future 
to attempt a fiege, but to carry on the war in a defultory 
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manner, flying when attacked, and, upon a retreat, afTault- 
ing the rear. As long as the African obferved this method, 
he eluded all the efforts of the Romans ; but withdrawing to 
the maritime places, and being, by the profpecl: of an im- 
menfe booty, confined to his camp, he was attacked by A- 
yronius Caefianus with a body of cavalry, auxiliary cohorts, 
and a detachment of legionary foot. The difpute was neither 
Jong nor bloody .; for the barbarians were foon overthrown, 
many of them (lain, and the reft obliged to djfperfe them- 
felves in the Sahara. However, Tacfarinas, though often 
xepulfed, ftill repaired his forces, and arrived at fuch a pitch 
of arrogance, as to fend embafladors to Tiberius, threatening 
him with eternal War, if he and his army had not a proper 
fettlement affigned them. Tiberius incenfed to the laft de- 
gree at fuch unparallelled impudence, ordered Blasfus who 
commanded the Roman forces in Africa, to offer a general 
indemnity to the Africans, and to endeavour, by all means 
poflible, to gqt Tacfarinas *into his hands. Blaefus, in order 
to put an end to this war, made the following difpolition of 
his forces : he detached Scipio, his lieutenant, to a poft from 
Avhence Tacfarinas committed his depredations upon the ci- 
tizens of Leptis, and then retreated amonft the Garamantes; 
his fon he fent to protect the territory of the Cirtefii ; and 
between both he marched himfelf with the flower of his army, 
creeling forts and redoubts in proper places as he advanced. 
Thefe meafures, with fome others equally good, had the de- 
fired effecl: ; for Tacfarinas's forces were difperfed, his brother 
taken, and he obliged to hide himfelf in the defert. Not- 
withstanding which, a great body of Mauritanians, through 
Ptolemy's indolence, having joined him, as likewife a ftrong 
reinforcement from the king of the Garamantes (T), he 
once more made head againft the Romans. But Dolabella, 
having fortified the proper ports, and executed the chiefs of 

the 



(T) Tacitus intimates, tha.t Tacfarinas drew 'together at this 
time a powerful army of Africans, by giving out, that the Ro- 
mans were fo embroiled with other nations, that they would be 
obliged gradually to abandon Africa ; and that therefore, would 
the friends to liberty unite, they might foon cut off all that re- 
mained there. The fame hiftorian alfo informs us, that before 
the general action here mentioned, Dolabella forced Tacfarinas 
to raife the fiege of Thubufcum, which he abandoned at his ap- 
proach {19). 



(39) Tacit, an. 1. iv. e r jty. 
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the Mufulani, who were meditating a revolt, advanced a- 
gainft the enemy, who, he was informed, had taken poft 
near the cattle of Ausea. After a forced march he came up 
with them, and entirely defeated them, putting to the fword 
Tacfarinas himfelf, with a vaft number of his followers. A 
body of Mauritanians, king Ptolemy fent to affift Dolabella, 
did not a little contribute to this victory, which, for fome 
time, fettled peace in the Roman provinces, Mauritania, and 
Gaetulia w . 

Ptolemy having been cut off by Caius, as related above, Mauritania 
iEdemon, one of his freedmen, in order to revenge his death, reduced to s 
affembled a body of forces in Mauritania. Caius being foon pn?r 
after alfaiTinated, his fuccefTor Claudius, in order to difperfe 
this corps, fent thither a Roman army, which was the firft 
that ever appeared in that country. Though they performed 
no great exploits the firft campaign, yet, as the enemy retir- 
ed before them, the fenate perfuaded Claudius, to accept of 
triumphal honours for the fuceefs of his arms in Mauritania* 
The following year, Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman general, 
defeated the enemy, ravaged all the country as far as mount 
Atlas, and penetrated into Gaetulia. Sidius Geta, who fuc- 
ceeded Paulinus in the command of the Roman army in Afri- 
ca, gave Salabus, the Mauritanian general, two overthrows, 
and purfued him into the Sahara. Having been fupplied here 
with water in a wonderful manner, when his troops were up- 
on the point of periming, Geta concluded a peace with Sala- 
bus upon his own terms. 5 Tis probable, that ? by this treaty, 
Mauritania was delivered up entirely into the hands of the 
feomans ; fince we find it foon after divided into two pro- 
vinces, thp one called Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, 
from the city Tingis, and the other Mauritania Caefarienfis, 
from Caefar, a furname Claudius had in common with the 
Other Roman emperors. That prince appointed two Ro- 
man knights to prefide over thefe provinces. Soon after, 
the Romans routed a body of Gaetulians that infefted fome 
parts of Numidia, and thereby reftored tranquillity to all their 
African dominions. 'Tis obfervable, that Auguftus fettled 
nine colonies, and Claudius three only, here i which, in a 
region of fo vaft an extent 3 could neither have fufHcient pow- 
er thoroughly to fubjugate the natives, nor influence to con- 
ciliate their affections to the Romans \ 

CHAP. 



w Tacit, an. 1. ii, iii, iv. 
L lx, Aldret. 1. iv. c, 20, 



* Pljn. 1. v. c. 1. & alio, ©io,, 
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CHAR IIL 

The Hiftory of the Gaetulians, 

Lfaiks of A S the limits of Gaetulia have not been fettled, either by 
j ffitulia. jT\ Ptolemy, or any of the other antient geographers, 'tis 
jmpoffible for us to define them, From feveral authors it 
may however be inferred, that they were not always the 
fame. In Pliny's time the Gaetulians poffefied a confiderable 
part, at leaft, of Tingitania ; the Maurufii having been fo> 
(extremely weakened by long and bloody wars, that they 
pould not make head againft them. VirgiJ affirms this peo- 
ple to have extended themfelves from the Regio Syrtica to the 
Atlantic ocean ; and Feftus Avienus feems to have fixed their 
eaftern boundary not far from the weftern confines of Mar- 
marica. However, nothing certain concerning the extent 
and fituation of their country can be drawn either from thofe 
authors or Strabo, who only intimates the Gaetulians to have 
been a large nation, taking up a confiderable part of Libya 
Interior, and pofleffing fome territories in the neighbourhoo4 
of the Syrtes. Pliny fays, that Gaetulia was terminated or* 
the fouth by the river Nigris, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Nigir, 
which, according to him, feparated it from Ethiopia. But 
notwithftanding the indefinite terms in which the antients 
have laid down this region, by comparing their feveral ac- 
counts and defcriptions, we fhall find the northern limits 
thereof contiguous to, and frequently coinciding with, the 
fouthern parts of Numidia and the Mauritania^ ; and, by con- 
fulting the beft obfervations of the moderns, that it could not 
have reached to any great diftance in the Sahara. Dr. Shaw 
(A), in one place, feems to infinuate, that the proper Gas- 
tulia did not extend farther to the eaft than the meridian of 
Siga, i. e. about o' 10 E of London, provided Tackumbreef, 
be the antient Siga, as he imagines ; fince he there tells us ? 
that the Melanogaetuli and Garamantes occupied the tract 

behind 

(A) Dr. Shaw alfo tells us, that Gastulia extended into the 
defert or Sahara ; which fuppofes, that nothing but defert muft 
be left to the direft fouthward of it. Therefore Melanogsetuliaj, 
and the country of the Garamantes, in conformity to the fitua- 
tjon affigned them by the antients, mull have lain E. S. E. of 
Gaetulia, and confequently have begun in an eaftern. directly 
from it (j). 

(i) Shaw ubi fup. p, 136, 
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behind Numidia, Africa Propria, and the Regio Syrtica, 
from that meridian to Cyrenaica : whereas in another place 
he fixes fome Gaetulian tribes in the remotefl part of the 
diftricl: of Zaab, and meridian of Conftantina, above fix de- 
grees more to the eaftward than Siga. Whether or no either, 
of thefe feemingly jarring accounts be true, or which of 
them is fo, we mail not take upon us to determine ; but only 
obferve, that Guzula, or Gezula, a province of the kingdom 
of Morocco, at the foot of mount Atlas, feems to have pre- 
ferred fome traces of the antient Gaetulia. Could we lay 
any great ftrefs upon an affinity of names, this province was 
a principal part of Gaetulia ; in which cafe Dr. Shaw's firft' 
notion would have probability on its fide. But, as the con- 
current teftimony of the antients favours the latter, we 
know not what to fay. However, the afcertaining the bounds 
of this rude and barbarous region is not a matter of fuch im- 
portance, as to deferve any great regard. We fhall there- 
fore leave our geographical readers to chufe which of thefe 
notions they pleafe, or to reject both of them, if they think 
proper a . 

As the Gaetulians, before the time of Jugurthaj led their It's towns, 
flocks from pafture to pafture^ living, for the moft part, inj^™^ 
tents, without any fixed habitation, our readers will not ex- & c , 
pecf, to find many towns in this country. Some however 
Virgil infinuates there to have been, though his commenta- 
tor Servius appears to be of a different opinion. Philoftratus 
makes the Gaetulians to have inhabited the interior part of 
mount Abinna, or Abyla, and confequently, by intermixing 
them with the Maurufii, allows fome of them to have dwelt 
in towns. Pliny alfo intimates, that the Gaetulians in his 
time were matters of a good part of Mafaefylia ; and Apu- 
leius afligns them fome diftricTs, at leafr, of Numidia Propria; 
which teftimonies, if admitted, evince the fame thing. Bufc 
Pliny and Ptolemy render it indifputable, when they mention 
the cities Autolala, Talubath, &c. as appertaining to the Gae- 
tulians. The principal tribes of proper Gaetulia were the 
Baniurae, Darrae, and Autololes (B), according to the laft- 

mentioned 

* Plin. 1. v. c. 2. Virg. JEn. iv. ver. 40. & Serv. in loc. Phi- 
loftrat. 1. v. Strab. 1. xvii. Fellus Avien. Ptol. geogr. 1. iy. 
Agathem. geogr. 1. ii. c. 5. Shaw ubi fup. p. 132, & 136. Leo 
African, part ii. Marm. 1. iii. c. 51. 

(B) Pliny fays,, that the Vefuni y or, according to fome MSSL 

tter 
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mentioned geographers. 'Tis probable, that the Saniurse* 
bordered upon Tmgitania, as the Darrse did upon the Ethio- 
pians called Perorfi and the Pharufii. The Autololes feem to 
have been by much the moft powerful, and to have fpread 
themfelves over that part of Tingitama bordering on the coaft 
of the Atlantic ocean. Their capital city Autolala, from 
which they derived their name, we know nothing farther of, 
than that it ftood betwixt the Subus and the Salathus, the on- 
ly two rivers of note, except the Gir and the Nigir, that 
watered Gaetulia. Of Talubath nothing has been tranfmit- 
t,ed down to us by the antients, bat the bare name. As the 
Sahara began not far from the fouthern foot of mount Atlas, 
this country was undoubtedly, for the molt part, fandy and 
defert^ however, it was interfperfed with feveral fruitful 
fpots. Mount Sagapola, eminent for nothing but its being 
the limit of Gaetulia on the fide of the Melanogaetufi, and 
containing the fources of the Subus and Salathus above-men- 
tioned, feems to have been the only mountain of any note in 
the region we are now upon. As for the promontories, &c. 
we meet with none meriting any attention ; though from Pli- 
ny it may be inferred, that the Promontorium Solis, and 
fome ports already mentioned, might have been in a territo- 
ry afterwards annexed to the proper Gaetulia. The only cu- 
riofity here, deferving a place in hiftory, was the vaft quanti- 
ty of the purple-nfh produced in that part of the Atlantic 
ocean warning the Gaetulian more, with which the rocks on 
this coaft were frequently covered. The Teladufii, Sorae, 
Dryitae, Elulii, Mazices, Nacmufii, and other obfcure nati- 
ons, inhabiting either Numidia, or the confines of that coun- 
try and Gaetulia, in the time of Ptolemy, deferve fo little re- 
gard, that our readers will fcarce expe6l a bare enumeration 
of their names. However, we muft not omit obferving, 
that as Ptolemy places the Pharufii to the north of mount Sa- 
gapola, they may be confidered as a clan or canton of theGae- 
tuiians ; efpecially fince Pliny affirms their diftricT: to have 
ftretched itfelf out as far as the Atlantic ocean, and Mela makes 
them to have attended Hercules in his expedition againft the 
Hefperides. 'Tis not therefore probable, that mount Phru- 

raefius, 

the Nefuni, were a branch of the Autololes, who feparating from 
their brethren, fettled upon the borders of Ethiopia, and after- 
wards formed a diixinft nation. Orofius informs us, that the Au- 
tololes, or, as the MSS. falfly have it, Auloles, were called, ia 
Ills time, Galaules (2). 



(2) Pirn, in loc. citit. Orof. 1. i. c. 2, 
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radius, near four degrees eaft of the Mulucha, fhould have 
been fo denominated from the Pharufii ; except we will fup- 
pofe this ridge of mountains to have been the eaftern limit of 
that nation, and that they were fo numerous and powerful as 
to have fpread themfelves over a tract extending from thence* 
to. the Atlantic ocean. In fuch a cafe we might, with Dr. 
Shaw, allow, that the inhabitants of mount Phruraefius were 
part of the Pharufii. Perhaps this notion may be countenan- 
ced by Mela and Pliny, when they intimate the Pharufii to 
have been an opulent people in antient times, and to have bor- 
dered upon the Nigritse, in the neighbourhood of the river 
Niger, which, with Ptolemy, they make one of the boun- 
daries of the Gaetulians. The vicinity of the Nigritse and 
Pharufii is likewife taken notice of by Dionyfms Afer and 
Strabo b . 

According to Jofephus and St. Jerom, Chavilah, orTheanti- 
Havilah, the fon of Cum, was the father of the Gaetulians ; ° f fhe 
for which reafon we find them called Evibei, or Havilaei. stu aus * 
As it is well known, that Havilah, or Chavilah, fettled in 
Arabia Felix, and that from him his defcendents there af- 
fumed the name of Chaulotaei and Chaulafii, the fame words 
with Evilaei, it cannot well be doubted, but that Gaetulia 
was firft peopled from Arabia Felix, as, has been already 
hinted. This likewife renders probable the authority of the 
antients, who afTert, that the Gaetulians intermixed them- 
felves with the Perfians, and that the Pharufii, in particu- 
lar, were of Perfic extraction y fince Perfia and Arabia be- 
ing in a manner contiguous regions, many Perfians probab- 
ly attended fome of the Arabian colonies paffing into Africa, 
or at Icafb followed Sefac and Hercules in their Libyan 
expeditions. We find no obfcure traces of the Darrae, a Gae- 
tulian tribe above-mentioned, in Leo and Marmol, who 
defcribe a province, bounded on the weft by thofe of Ge- 
zula and Sus, called Dara, correfponding nearly with the 
tract afiigned that people by Pliny ; and 'tis well known, 
that the Darrhas are a nation of Arabia Felix, taken notice of 
by Stephanus, Ptolemy, and Pliny ; which may ferve as an 
additional argument in favour of an early migration of Ara- 
bians into Gxtulia. To which we may farther add, in 
fupport of that migration, that, confidering how remote 

Gaetulia 

b Saluft, in Jugurth. Virg. & Serv. ubi fup. Apul. in apol. 
Plin. & Philoftrat. ubi fup. Mel. 1. iii. c. 10. Ptol. ubi fup. 
Dionyf. Af. y. 21 5. Prifcian. v. 2CO. Strab. ubi fup. p. 
*3S- 
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Gaetulia was from Arabia Felix, what a feries of ages had 
pa/Ted from the firft plantations of colonies there to the 
moft early occurrences of that country tranfmitted down 
to pofterity by the Greeks and Romans, what other na- 
tions were intermixed with the firft migrating Arabs, viz. 
the Perfians, Indians, &c. the word Gaetulia, or Chetulia, 
is no Very ftrange corruption of Chavilah, Chevilah, Cha- 
vilath, Chevilath, Chavilat, or Chevilat. Both Pliny and 
Ptolemy have remembered the river, Daraf, or Darat, 
which they fay produced great numbers of crocodiles. If 
our readers mould be difpofed to allow the modern Daro- 
<dus, or Darodt, to be that river, as 'tis not improbable fome 
of them may, they would be convinced, that Ptolemy had 
not only placed his Darat, or Daradus, vaftly too much 
to the fouthward, but likewife made his Mauritania Tin- 
gitania to comprehend a great part of Gaetulia, if not the 
whole country. 'Tis certain, that the names and fituation 
of the provinces of Gezula and Dara render this not a lit- 
tle probable. The word Dara feems to fignify a generati- 
on or habitation of fheperds, and is therefore very applica- 
ble to a tribe of Gaetulians, who, as well as the modern 
Darans and Gezulians, had fcarce any other pofTeflions than 
their flocks. Both the name therefore and manner of life 
Of this people plainly pointed out the nation from whence 
they deduced their origin. Some antient authors related, 
that the Tyrians had, in very early ages, many cities here, 
and in the neighbouring parts of Libya Interior, which were 
deftroyed by the Nigrites and Pharufii ; but this notion is 
rejected as fabulous by Strabo c . 

The firft Gaetulians, according to the Punic hiftorians* 
Were fome of the moft antient inhabitants of Africa, ex^ 
tremely rude and barbarous, without any form of govern- 
ment, laws, or manners, efpecially fuch as ever prevailed 
in a civilized ftate. They lived upon the fleih of wild 
beafts, eating upon the ground, after the manner of cattle, 
They roved about the country, taking up their lodging 
where-ever the night furprifed them. Some of the Pha- 
rufii, or Phaurufii, at firft, if any credit may be given to 
Strabo, lived in caves like the Troglodytes. But this ftatg 

of 

c Jofeph. & D. Hieronym. apud Aldret. I. iii. e. 9. MeL 
Plin. Strab. ubi. fup. Dionyf. Af. ver. 953. Feftus Avien. 
ver. 1 1 36. Aldret. ubi fup. c. 10. Steph. Byzant. de urb. 
Plin. & Ptol ubi fup. Leo African, lib. vi. Marm. 1. vii. c> 
Aldret. ubi fup. c 1 4- 
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of barbarity, Salluft tells us, continued only till Hercules 
came amongft them which is a farther proof of what Sir 
Ifaac Newton has advanced with regard to the age of that 
hero 5 fince, as we have lately obferved, the Gaetulians 
were far from being perfectly civilized in the time of Ju- 
gurtha, and therefore Hercules did not probably precede 
that age fo long as the generality of the antient chrono- 
logers fuppofed. It is believed by fome good authors^ to 
whofe fcntiments we pay great deference, that the Gaetu- 
lians, however rude and barbarous, at leaft towards the 
Roman times, were under the direction of certain (C) 
phylarchs, or heads of Kabyles, as their fucceflbrs at this 
day are. However, if they had then any fixed or ftated 
laws, we are now entirely ignorant of them. If they had 
any (D) cuftoms likewife, different from thofe of their 
neighbours the Numidians and Mauritanians, the knowledge 
of them has not reached us. As all the authors mention- 
ing them are utterly filent as to any particulars relating to 
their religion, we muft fuppofe it to have been the fame 
with that of their neighbours already taken notice of, or 
with that of their progenitors the antient Arabs, which 
will hereafter be briefly defcribed. Leo relates, that many 
of the antient Africans erected magnificent temples in hon- 
our of the Sun and Fire, which they worfhipped, where- 
in they had a perpetual fire ; though others of them adored 
another planet. Probably the Gaetulians were fome of the 
former, as being partly defcended from the Perfians, who 

profeffed 

(C) Strabo calls thefe phylarchs kings and tells us, that they 
fo delighted in horfes, that amongft them they brought up 
yearly an hundred thoufand colts. He likewife informs us, 
that thefe horfes, as well as the Gaetulian larger cattle, had 
hoofs longer than thofe of any other nation (3). 

(D) One cuftom, however, we muft not pafs over here. Lu- 
can feems to obfsrve, that the Gaetulians were mixed with their 
cattle in their mapalia, as Dr. Shaw relates of the Bedoweens 
in the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis at this day. The former 
author alfo infmuates, that many of the Gastulians were carried 
about the country, with their Penates, in carts or waggons, af- 
ter the manner of the antient Scythians (4). 

{3) Strab. L xvii. (4) Lucan. 1. iv. Shaw ubi fup. p. 

288. 
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profefled the Magian religion. Their language muft un- 
doubtedly have borne a near refemblance to the antient A- 
rabic, and the other Oriental tongues. This does not on- 
ly appear from what has been already advanced, but like- 
wife from the Showiahan vocabulary given us by Dr. Shaw, 
moft, if not all, of whofe words are eafily deducible from 
the Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. Our readers 
wilj. not expect to meet with any arts or erudition in fuch 
a country as Gaetulia, and therefore will not fuppofe, that 
we have any thing to offer on that head here d . 
A brief ac- ■ With regard to the tranfa£tions of this nation, we have 
GstY *" thcnot mucn to ^ a y* Herodotus and Scylax take no notice 
till theTime 0 ^ tne Gaetulians, which renders it probable, that, when 
ofVefpaiian.thofe writers lived, they were veryobfcure. The firft au- 
thors that mentioned them were probably fome of thofe 
old hiftorians from whom Livy extracted the materials for 
his work ; fince he gives us to underftand, that a corps of 
them ferved under Hannibal in the fecond Punic war.- That 
general, according to him, having taken and razed Acerrse, 
formed a defign upon Caiilinum, and fent a body of Gae- 
tulians, under the command of their general Ifalca, to at- 
tack it. Ifalca fobn took poft before the town, when, 
finding every-where a profound filence, and not obferving 
a creature to appear, he imagined, that the garrifon kept 
themfelves ftill within the town through fear ; which en- 
couraged him to attempt forcing open the gates : but he 
was repulfed by two Praeneftine cohorts ; who, fallying out 
upon him, cut many of the Gastulians to pieces, and o- 
bliged the reft to retire, with great precipitation, to the 
Carthaginian army, which' was advancing to fupport them. 
Whether or no Mafinifla, who fo greatly extended his con- 
quefts in Africa, ever fubdued them, hiftory informs us 
not; but we are aflured by Salluft, that his grandfon Ju- 
gurtha taught them t© keep their ranks, and inftrucled 
them in military difcipline. However, they ferved that 
prince more by plundering the allies of the Romans, than by 
their bravery in time of action ; for the army he had raif- 
■ed and difciplined in Gaetulia was eafily routed by Marius 
near Cirta. That part of Gaetulia under the dominion of 
Jub^. for it does not appear that the whole country was 
ever fubje6t to him, "revolted to Julius Caefar; but, that 

with 



d Strab. & Salluft. ubi fup. Newton's chronol. of the emp. 
of Egyp. Aldret. ubi fup. c. 31. p. 445. I. Leo African, ubi 
fup. Shaw in excerpt, p. 52. 
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with Numidia it was reduced into a Roman province, we 
cannot pofitively affirm \ efpecially, fince Auguftus gave 
a part of Gaetulia, probably this, with the Mauritania, to 
the younger Juba, as an equivalent for Numidia, his fa- 
ther's kingdom, which, fays Dio, had before put on . the 
form of a province. Be that as it will, it was ravaged 
by Sittius, as has been already obferved, when Juba had 
drawn all his forces out of it, in order to join the Pom- 
peians ; which might poflibly occafion the aforefaid revolt. 
About the year of Rome 759, the Gaetulians rebelled a- 
gainft king Juba, maflacring all the Romans fettled in his 
dominions, and committing moft dreadful ravages in all the 
provinces fubjecl: to him. Dio afcribes this defection to the 
refentment of the Gaetulians, who were extremely incenf-. 
ed againft the Romans for impofing a prince upon them, 
and not permitting them to live under their government.' 
But however this -may be, Cornelius Coflus gave them 
fo complete an overthrow, that they were obliged to fub- 
mit upon the terms he thought fit to prefcribe. This was 
looked upon at Rome as fo considerable an exploit, that 
he had triumphal honours decreed him, and was permit- 
ted to afliime the cognomen Gaetulicus. Notwithstanding 
which, this people fo recovered themfelves, that in the elder 
Pliny's time they had fettlements in Numidia and Tingita- 
nia, as may be inferred from that author and Phdoftra-! 
tus e . ■ . 

e Liv. 1. xxiii. c. 18. Salluft. ubi fup. Dio, 1. xliii. fubinit. 
Hirt. de bell. Afric. Dio, 1. lv. p. 567. ad A. U. C. 759. 
Plin. & Philoftrat. ubi fup. 



CHAP- IV. 

The hiftory of the Melanogastuli, Nigritae, 
and Garamantes. 

PTOLEMY places the Melanogaetuli, or black Gaetu-The Mela- 
lians, between the mountains Sagapola and Ufargala, nogaetuJi, 01 
in a diltricl: fouth-eaft of Gaetulia Propria, to which it i s Ni S rits « 
contiguous, and north of the river Niger. They were a na- 
tion undoubtedly different from the Gaetulians, and confider- 
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ed In that view by Ptolemy, though Cellarius infmuates 
them to have been a tribe of that people. Their complexi- 
on not only evinces this, but likewife, that their proge- 
nitors were different from thofe of the Gaetulians. Of courfe 
therefore the Darae ought not, as Cellarius imagines, to be 
looked upon as a clan of the Melanogaetuli ; nor does the 
fituation of Leo's Dara above-mentioned quadrate with fuch 
a fuppofition. Mount Ufargala is called by Leo Guargala, 
and by Dr. Shaw Huergla. The former of thofe authors 
informs us, that near the foot of this ridge of mountains 
there were, in his time, fome catties, and a great number 
of villages, whofe inhabitants were very rich, as being 
adjacent to the Agades, an opulent trading nation, and all 
of them perfectly black. Ptolemy fays, that the Bagrada 
derives its ftreams from fome fountains on mount Ufargala ; 
but the lateft obfervations demonftrate this to be a miftake. 
The modern diftricl: of Wad-reag in the province of Con- 
llantina, containing a collection of twenty-five villages, rang- 
ed in a N. E. and S. W. direction, feems to correfpond 
with a part of the country of the Melanogaetuli, according 
to Dr. Shaw. Ma-jyre, the neareft of thefe villages to 
Zaab, a territoy anfwering, as fhould feem to the fouth-eaft- 
ern part of Gaetulia, is ten leagues to the S. of El-Fythe, 
the laft village of Zaab. Tum-marnah, the next place of 
note, is fix leagues to the weft ward of Ma-jyre, and twelve 
to the N. E. of Tuggurt, the capital of Wad-reag, and 
the Tegort of Leo. Tuggurt ftands in a plain, without any 
river running by it ; the inhabitants, as well as thofe of 
the other villages of Wad-reag, being fupplied with water 
by wells, dug an hundred, and fometimes two hundred, fa- 
thom deep. This method they are obliged to have recourfe 
to, their- territory being in a manner deftitute both of ri- 
vulets and fountains. They dig through different layers of 
land and gravel, till they come to a fleaky kind of ftone 
Kke unto flare, which is known to lie immediately above 
the abyfs, called by them " The fea below-ground." This 
ftone is no fooner broken through > than a flux of water 
afcends fo fuddenly,, and in fuch abundance, that the per- 
fon let down, to perform the operation has fometimes been 
overtaken and fuffocated by it, though raifed up with the 
greatefK dexterity. The country likewife of the Beni Mez- 
zab, fituated thirty-five leagues to the S. of the mountains 
of the Ammer, fuppofed to be a part of the Mons Phru- 
rasfus of Ptolemy, the large village of En-goufah*. thirty 

leagues 
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leagues to the S. W. by W. of Tuggurt, arid the popu r 
bus city -of Wurglab, with their dependencies, even to the 
banks of the Nigir, our learned and ingenious traveller be- 
lieves might have been included in Meknogaetulia. As Pto- 
lemy places the Melanogaetuli next to the Pharufii in a fou- 
thern direction, fixing his Nigritian Ethiopians in a tract 
lying to the N. of the Nigir ; and as Mela, Pliny, and 
Strabo, feem to give the Nigritae exactly the fame fituation 
with regard to the Pharufii and the Nigir, but are quite 
filent as to the Melanogsetuli \ we cannot help thinking the 
Melanogsetuli and Nigritae one and the fame people. If this 
be admitted, it will appear extremely probable, that their- 
territories extended to the Nigir, and that they had fome 
places of note in thofe parts ; fince, according to Ptolemy, 
many towns ftood not far from that river, of which the 
principal were Peffide, Saluce, Nigira, Thige, Cuphe, Tha- 
mondicana, and Vellegia. The mcft noted rivers of this 
country were the Gir and the Nigir. The Gir, or, as it 
is now called in our beft maps, Ghir, had its fountains on 
mount Phruraefus, or according to Dr. Shaw, the moun- 
tains of the Ammer. It took its courfe through part of 
the Sahara, in a S. E. direction, fome degrees to the fouth- 
ward of the tropic of Cancer. The ingenious traveller juft 
mentioned believes the modern Wed Adge-dee to be the 
Gir of Ptolemy, Agathemerus, and Claudian. But the 
principal river of Nigritia, and one of the mod famous in 
the world, is that called by Ptolemy the Nigir, by the Ni- 
gricans Wed, or Huid Nijar, i. e. The black river, and 
by the Europeans the Nigir. This river, according to the 
beft modern geographers, has its fource near a ridge of 
mountains in the kingdom of Gorhan, not far from the con- 
fines of Abyffia, or upper Ethiopia. It croflfes the whole 
region of Nigritia in a weftern direction, and, after being 
fwelled by the acceflion of feveral rivers in its march, at 
laft difcharges itfelf into the Atlantic ocean. The Negroes 
likewife call it the river of Senegal, and the Arabs the Nile 
of the Nigritians ; this laft nation confidering it as a branch 
of the Nile or rather the Nile and the Niger as two branches 
of the fame river. According to Pliny and Leo, it over- 
flows the adjacent territories in the fame manner as the 
Nile ; which, if true, may be another reafon for the Arabic 
appellation. If any credit may be given to Leo, and the 
African hiftorians, Sabtecha, the fon of Cufh, firft peopled 
the Sahara betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigritia, 
P 3 an* 
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and therefore probaly Nigritia itfelf, or at leaft part of it? | 
From the lame author it appears, that the various Nigritian. 1 1 
diale&s bear an affinity to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Egyp- i 
tian tongues ; to which we may add, and confequently to | 
the Ethiopic, which does not differ widely from them. As I 
for the cuftoms, &c. of the people we are now upon, | 
they mull be referved for that branch of the modern hiftory to 1 
which they moft properly belong. Our readers may like- | 
wife there " expecl: to find an accurate geographical defcrip- j 
tion, and natural hiftory, of this country from the beft obr 
fervations that have been made \ fince it would be abfurd ! 
to infert them here, as the anticnts were fo little acquainted f 
with it. The Carthaginians, however, had undoubtedly fome j 
knowledge of the Nigritae, fince it appears probable from ^5 
Frontinus (A), that one part of their armies confifted of ] 
Nigritian troops. They ufed fcythed chariots in their wars, I 

and I 

(A) From the paffage of Frontinus here referred to it is evi- T 
dent, that the Carthaginians had Melanogastulian or Nigritian i 
troops in their fervice before the time of Gelon, and confequent* j? 
ly that they had fbme knowledge of the Blacks above five hun^ p 
dred years before the birth of Chrift. This will enable us to ( 
account for a ftrange phenomenon in antiquity, i. e. feveral an- J; 
tique coins with a Negro's or Nigritian' s head upon them* One [" 
of thefe coins is to be found in the earl of Pembroke's invaluable f 
cabinet* .and another in that of the reverend and learned Mr; | 
"Wife^ cpftos archivorum, and fellow of Trinity -college > in the I 
iiniveriity of Oxford. That of my lord Pembroke, being well [; 
preferved, is a moft noble curioiity. Mr. Wife received his f; 
from one of the authors of this hiftory, who had it from Mr. \ 
Berwick, whole brother was for fome time the Britifh; conful \ 
at THpdly', near which city it was found. As the Carthagini- [ 
ans had a communication with Nigritia, 'tis probable, that f 
they : fent fome of their artificers upon certain occafions thither? I 
and fince they coined money in a very elegant manner, as above }• 
obferved, we may conclude, that upon fome extraordinary \ 
event, either in Nigritia, or their own dominions, they ftruck : 
thofe pieces. This will receive a farther acceffion of ftrength ; 
from, the country wherein Mr. Wife's was dug up, which was I 
fubje& to the Carthaginians ; that nation being in poftefTion of [• 
all the maritime territories extending from their capital city to f 
the borders of Cyrenaica ( 1 ). 

(i) Frontin. ftrat. I. i. c. 11, ex. 18, Univ. hift. Vol. xvu\ ; 
pv 4, 5. &c. note. (C). 
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sjid were armed after the manner of the weftern Ethio- 
pians, i. e. with bows and arrows of the fame make, as 
we learn from Strabo. According to the fame author, 
theij|harufii, and therefore, probably, the Nigritae, adja- 
cent ""to tr|fm, travelled in caravans throughine deferts to 
Cirta, and kept open a communication with the Maurufii, 
carrying with them bottles filled with water, tied to their 
horfes bellies, left they mould die of thirft in the vaft de- 
ferts they were obliged to traverfe. From this paflage it 
is undeniably clear, that thefe Pharufian and Nigritian mer- 
V chants muft have lived at a vaft diftance from Cirta, and 
\ thofe places of Mauritania to whfch they reforted ; a point 
that evinces the Negroes, or Blacks, to have held an early 
correfpondence with the antient Mauritanians, Numidians, 
and Carthaginians a , 

The Garamantes were fituated to the S. E. of Gaetulia,The Gara- 
and E. of the Nigritae. The limits of their country we mantes ' 
cannot take upon us to afcertain (B) j though, from what 
the antients have delivered in general concerning it, we may 
prefume, that it extended to the borders of the (C) proper 
Ethiopia. That k confifted of many large territories, may 
D 4 likewife 

a Ptol. 1. iv. c. 6. Cellar, geogr. antiq. 1. iv. c. 8. fe&. z. 
p.. 943. ed. Lipf. 1732. Strab. 1. ii. & 1. xvii. Pompon. Mel. 
1. i. c. 4. Plin. 1. v. c. 4. & c- 8. Claudian. I. i. Agathemer. 1. 
ii.c. 10. S. Jul. Frontin. ftrat. 1. i.e. n. ex. 18. I. Leo Afri- 
can. & Marm. pafT. Gen. c. x. v. 7. Golii notae ad Alfraganum, 
p. 89. ut & ipfe Alfragan. p. 36. Geogr. Nubienf. dim. iv. part, 
i. Shaw,. p. .1,8, 87, 136, & alib. 

(Bj That the Mifulani, Mifulami, or Mufulani, were feated 
near the country of the Garamantes, or at leaft not at a very 
great diftance from it, appears from Tacitus. But we can nei- 
ther precifely determine the fituation of this Numidian tribe, 
tho' at the foot of Mount Andus, nor that of many others, 
viz. the Nafabutes, Mucuni, Tulenfij, MachufiL Taladufii, 

&C w- .... 

(C) Virgil joins the Garamantes with the Indians, only to 
denote, that they were both very remote nations, and that the 
Roman empire was to extend,., or rather did extend, to the far- 
theft parts ; for they were not contiguous to each other, Ethi- 
opia, Arabia. Periia, &c. lying between them. So Horace, 

when 



(z) Tacit, annal. ii.iii.iv. Plin. &Ptol. ubi fup. 
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likewife be inferred (D) from Herodotus, Virgil, Feftus | 

Avienus, and others. However, it was not of any very | 

confiderable breadth, according to Strabo. Dr. Shaw be- | 

lieves, that rjgft of the antient Garamantes fpread themfelves | 

over that tracl: comprehending the diftri&s of Gad-demz, I 

Fezzan, and fome of the more diftant cities and villages | 

of the kingdom of Tripoli. Be that as it will, the region | 

we are now upon abounded with wild beafts, and its moft | 

antient inhabitants were fo favage, that they fled at the j 

fight of a perfon belonging to any other nation. They j 

were at the fame time entirely deftitute of arms, and had % 

not the courage to defend themfelves, if attacked; from | 

which circumftances 'tis apparent, that they induftrioufly I 

avoided all kind of correfpondence with other nations. How- j 

ever, in procefs of time they built towns, or rather dafh- % 

kras, the principal of which were Garama, the metropo- | 

lis, near mount Girgiris, and the fburce of the Cinyphus, | 

Debris, and ' Matelgas. They likewife aflbciated with the g 

Marmaridse, a neighbouring people; and carried on a trade | 

with the Carthaginians, Arabs, Perfians, and Ethiopians. \ 

This could fcarce be avoided, if one branch of the Cartha- I 

ginian commerce extended to thofe remote countries by [; 

means of Caravans, paffing to Carthage from thence through | 

the landy deferts of the Garamantes ; which we cannot think I 

improbable. I 

• v. 

i; 

when he would intimate, that the merchant traverfed the re- [ 

moteft regions for gain, 4ays, j : : 

" Impiger extremos currit mercator ad Jndos t 

where he is not to be underftood as intending precifely the f 

Indians, but any nation at a vaft diftance from Rome. Ser- \ 
-vius and others confirm what we here fuggeft (3). 

(D) We might here give our readers a catalogue of the 

names of towns and clans, faid to have appertained to the i 
Garamantes by Pliny and Ptolemy ; but as the fituation of none 
of them can be defined, and nothing but their names has been 
tranfmitted down to us by thofe authors, we think an infertion 

of it entirely fujerflupus. No rivers of note, belonging to the I 
country of the paramantes, except the Cinyps, or Cinipus, and 
the Gir, are taken notice of by the antients; nor do they merr* 
tion any mountains in it except thofe cajled by Ptolemy 
Girgiris and Vallis Garamantica (4), 

(3) Virg. eel. viii. & /En. vi. Serv. in loc. Hor. I. i. ep. i 
(4) Hcrodot, L iv. Plin, k Ptol. ubi fuj>. 
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improbable. Though feveral arguments might be offered in 
fupport of this opinion, we (hall content ourfelves here 
with obferving, as a ftrong prefumption of its truth, that, 
according to feveral authors, the Garamantes, Perfians, and 
Ethiopians, fupplied the Carthaginians with vaft numbers of 
gems, which were almoft invaluable. Notwithstanding the 
cowardice of the moft antient Garamantes mentioned by 
Herodotus, yet, in after-ages, their pofterity feem to have 
been of another difpofition, as may be collected from Pliny, 
Tacitus, and Feftus Avienus. Some of them roved about 
the deferts of Libya in the fame Spanner as their fucceflbrs 
the modern Bedoweens do at this day ; whilft others in* 
habited the (E) damkras fcattered up and down thefe parch- 
ed and unfruitful plains. The former lived very frugally in 
their Mapalia, and fupported themfelves by hunting, which 
fometimes they continued to the winter folftice ; the wild 
beafts being refrefhed by the copious rains which fell at 
that time, and affording them then excellent diverfion. Nay, 
according to Herodotus, they hunted the Troglodytes them? 
felves, a barbarous nation living in caves under-ground, in 
vehicles drawn by two pair of horfes, made for that pur- 
pofe. Nigritia, and the country of the Garamantes, feem, 
for the moft part, to have been peopled at firft from Egypt 
and Ethiopia, and confequently to have been the depen- 
dents of Mifraim and Cufn, though we doubt not but fome 
colonies of Arabs likewife fettled here. It appears from fome 
of the moft perfect Egyptian mummies now remaining, that 
the features of the antient Egyptiansamuch referabled thofe 
of the prefent Negroes ; which is a proof, that the latter 
muft have been originally nearly related to the former. 
The language, or languages, therefore fpoken in thefe re- 
gions, bore a great affinity at firft to the Egyptian, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic ; and may at this time, probabjy, be impure ' 
dialers of them. We have no farther particulars of mo- 
ment 

(E) Herodotus informs us, that in the country of the Gara-r 
mantes there was a pillar, or rather mountain of falt r with a 
fountain ifTuing from the fumrriit of it, and p^lns-trees covering 
the adjacent lands ; that die natives firft laid frefli earth upon the 
fait, and then fowed their corn there 5 and that they bordered 
Hpon the Lotophagi, whom we fhall prefently have occafion t& 
mention (5). 
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ment relating to the religion of the Garamantes, than thai f 

they, in common with the Arabs, Indians, and Ethiopians | 

(F), worftiipped Jupiter Ammon (G), reprefenting him % \ 

for the moft part, with a ram's head, or, at leaft, with ram's | 

horns, and. had a famous temple facred to him. Pliny men- | 

fions a furprifing fountain near Debris, whofe waters, from \ 

noon to midnight, grow extremely warm, but from thence i 

to the fun's next approach to the meridian were fo- cold i 

as to be congealed. Matrimony did not prevail amongft f 

the Garamantes, the men making ufe of the women juft as I 
they fell in their way. ^fi r ft they were governed by heads, 
of tribes, or phylarchs, a? the Gaetuljans, Arabs, &c. but. 

afterwards monarchy feems to" have taken place amongft if. 

them, ; as we learn from Tacitus, Pliny mentions a king of f 

the Garamantes, who was brought back from exile by two |. 

hundred dogs, that refitted all who oppofed them. Though | 

Ptolemy afferts them to have been a large and powerful na- \ 

■ tion, ; 

■ i 

(F) The great veneration in which the nations here mentioned \ 
Had Jupiter Ammon, as well as the form under which he was ex- [; 
hibited to public view in this temple, appears from the following f 
lines of Lucan : 

i 

" Ventuni erat ad tempi um, Libycis quod gentibus unum \ 

" Inculti Garamantes habent : flat corniger illic \ 

' <( Jupiter, ut memorant, fed non aut fulmina vibrans, » 

*' Aut iimilis noftro, fed tortis cornibus, Ammon. \ 

' *' Non illic Libycae pffuerunt ditia gentes ; 

" Templa, nec Eois fplendent donaria gemmis, ■ j 

. " Quamvis iEthiopum populis, Arabumque beatis J 

" Gentibus, atq; Indis unus fit Jupiter Ammon. f 

Herodotus fays„ that Ammon was reprefented by an image with 
a ram's head, be.caufe Hercules faw his ftatue covered with the 

&in of a ram ; and Diodorus, becaufe Jupiter, in all his wars, ; 
wore a helmet refembling the head of that animal. But this 

reprefentation feems to have been rather an allufion to the great .. 
numbers of fheep produced in Libya (6). 

(G) 'Tis intimated by Virgil and Silius, that Iarbas, cotem- : 
pprary with Dido, was a defcendent of Ammon, and that he 
reigned over this country. But the authors, from whom they 
extracted this notion, are now loft (7). 



(6) Herodot. I. iv. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Lucan. 1. ix. (7) 
^En. iv. Sil.Ital.Li. 
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tion, extending themfelves from mount Ufargala to the lake 
or morafs Nuba, yet we find fcarce any of their affairs re- 
corded in hiftory. Mafiniffa took refuge amongft them, af- 
ter he had been driven out of his dominions by Syphax. As 
the roads to their country from Mauritania were rendered im-, 
practicable by robbers, the Romans knew little of them till 
after the expiration of the republic. Lucius Cornelius Balba 
entirely fubdued them, for which he had a triumph granted 
him by Auguftus. However, by fome means or other, they, 
afterwards (hook off the Roman yoke ; fince we are informed 
by Florus, that, fome years after, ColTus cjetached Curinius 
with a body of troops againft them and the Marmaridae; and. 
by Tacitus, that the king of the Garamantes joined Tac- 
farinas, in the reign of Tiberius, againft the Romans. After 
the laft defeat and death of Tacfarinas, they fent embaffadors 
to Rome to appeafe the refentment of Tiberius ; which we 
fuppofe was done by an abfolute fubmiffion to him, fince it 
appears probable, that the Roman empire extended on that 
fide almoft, if not entirely, to the northern bank of the Ni- 
gir b . 

As for the Nuba?, Perorfi, Tarualtae, Mimaci, Aftacufi, 
Aroncas, Dermones, Matites, Gongalae, Nabathrae, and ma- 
ny other obfcure nations inhabiting that part of Lybia Interi- 
or called by the antients the weftern Ethiopia, and extending 
from the Nigir to the Line, we have nothing to fay of them; 
the old geographers having handed down to us only their bare 
names. However, it will be proper to obferve, that the vaft 
tract occupied by them comprehended the upper or proper 
Guinea, together with the kingdoms of Gago, Guber, Bito, 
Temian, Ouangara, Dauma, Biafara, Mujac, Medra, and 
fome diftridls of that of Gorhan. Hence it appears, that the 
antient Nigritia was but a part of the modern Negroland ; and 
that in early times the Nigritae, or Negroes, went by the gene- 
ral name of Ethiopians. As we find likewife the promontory 

Soloes, 

b Herodot. 1. iv. Virg. 1. vi. 8c Serv. in loc. Lucan. I. iv. 
Feftus Avienus, v. 320. Mel. 1. i. c. 8. Tacit, annal. i. iL 7 
iii. iv. Strab. 1. xvii. Plin. 1. xxxviii. c. 7. & Dalechamp. in 
loc. Petron. Arb. in Satyric. Vid. & Chr. Hendr. de Carthag. 
repub. 1. ii. fe&. 1. c. 8. Sil. Ital. 1. ii. & alib. Ptol. ubi flip. 
Plin. 1. viii. c. 4. Flor 1. iv. c. ult. Leo African. &■ Marpi. 
ubi fup. Univ. hift. Vol. xiii, p, 396, 461. & alib. Shaw ubi 
fup. p. 136- Gordon's effay towards explaining the hieroglyph 
fig. on the copy of an ant. mum. belong, to capt. Lethieujlier, 
p. 2. Lond. 1737. 
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Soloes, or Soloentia, fituated in the country we are now upon, 
and feveral places to the fouth of it, taken notice of by Hanno 
in his periplus, we may conclude from hence, that the Cartha- 
ginians had a knowledge of the Blacks fome hundred years 
before the deftru&ion of their ftate by the Romans. That 
the Greeks alfo were not ignorant of them in the age of Scy- 
lax, may be inferred from that author ; but as both he and 
Hanno fluffed their journals with fables, fcarce any thing 
probable relating to them can be drawn from thence. Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus' have given us faint defcriptions of 
the cuftoms and difpofitions of fome few of their clans, which 
will hereafter be touched upon. Pliny and Ptolemy were 
greatly in the dark with regard to all particulars of moment 
concerning the weftern Ethiopians ; and Strabo only intimates, 
that, as fcarce any intercourfe had ever been kept up between 
them and the Roman empire, the accounts publifhed of them 
m his age, were little better than downright ftclions. To 
infert therefore a collection of fuch idle tales, would be un- 
becoming an hiftorian ; fince it could neither afford inftruclri- 
on, nor give any real entertainment, to the rational part of 
his readers S 

c Hanno Carthag. in peripl. Scylax Caryand, in peripl. 
Herodot. Diod. Sic. Strabo, Mel. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Leo 
African. Moll, Senex, Maxw. aliique recent, geogr. 



CHAP. V. 

The hiftory of the Libyans and Greeks inha- 
' biting the trad between the borders of E- 

^ gypt and the river Triton, comprehending \ 

. Marmarica, Cyrenaica, and the Regio Syr- j 

£ica, | 

S E C T. I. \ 

The Hiftory of the Libyans of Marmarica. I 

T! 1 ei.;i,yarwT\^' A RMARICA, according to Scylax, Pliny, and A~ \ 
ct Murmari- J. VX gathemerus, with whom Strabo and Ptolemy agree in 

69 ■ the main, was bounded on the eaft and weft by Egypt and i 

Cyrenaica > on the fouth by the Sahara, or dcferts of Libya t 

Interior^ j 
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Interior ; and on the north by the Mediterranean. After 
pafling the Glaucum Promontorium, cape Deris, the port 
Leucafpis, and other inconfiderable promontories and har- 
bours, juft mentioned by the antient geographers, we come 
to Paraetonium, called Ammonia by Strabo, a city of confide- 
rable note. Florus ftyles this city and Pelufium the two horns 
of Egypt ; from whence it appears, that he looked upon 
Marmarica as part of Egypt, and Paraetonium as a fortrefs 
of great ftrength. The laft article is confirmed by Hirtius, 
who feems to intimate, that he received fome annoyance 
from it, though the garrifon could not hinder him from fup- 
plying himfelf with water. We learn from Procopius, that 
it remained for a long time difmantled, but at laft had its for- 
tifications repaired by the emperor Juftinian. At fome diftance 
from Paraetonium towards the frontiers of Cyrenaica, ftood 
Apis, a town fo denominated from the Egyptian Deity of 
that name. Pliny relates, that it was famous on account of 
certain facred myfteries celebrated in it ; which, in conjuncti- 
on with the name, infinuates vaft numbers of the Egyptians 
and Marmaridse to have reforted hither, in order to pay their 
devotions to Apis. Trifarchis, Zagylis, and other places on 
the fea-coafts, enumerated by Ptolemy, are fo obfcure, that 
they merit no regard. The principal Libyan nations inhabit- 
ing this region were the Adyrmachidae and Ammonii, as ap- 
pears from Scylax and Herodotus. As for the Zygriae, 
feated near the Greater Catabathmus, and the Buzes, lying 
more to the fouth, they are rarely mentioned by the antients. 
However, it may not be improper to obferve, that the chief 
towns of the former were Azicis, Tuccitora, and Tachorla ; 
and the capital of the latttr Thanuthis. Pliny mentions the 
Mareotae as a people feated near the Adyrmachidae. Some 
authors feem to make the Marmaridae a nation inhabiting a 
particular territory contiguous to the greater Catabathmus * 
but we are inclined to believe, that Marmaridae was a name 
common to all the Libyans of Marmarica. If fo, all thefe 
Libyans drank chiefly beer brewed at Alexandria ; tho* fome- 
times they ufed Libyan wine, The Adyrmachidae, accord- 
ing to Silius, fought with an enfis falcatus, or fcymetar ; and, 
if Scylax may be credited, were feated not far from the Cano- 
pic mouth of the Nile. Ptolemy, on the contrary,, places them y 
in his nome of Libya, more remote from the fea.. It was a 
common cuftom with their wives to wear a chain of brafs 
on each leg j to take great pains in dreffing their hair, and 
if they happened to find a ioufe, to kill it with their teeth,, 
in revenge of the bite they received, and then to fpit it out 
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again. Their virgins, before marriage, were brought into the | 

king's pretence, that if any one of them pleated him above the L 

reft, he might lie with her. We learn nothing farther concern- If 

ing them, except that they wore the Libyan habit, from whence | 

probably they derived their name, Addermuch in Arabic denot- | 

ing a particular kind of garment, and agreed almoft in all points | 

with the Egyptians, which tallies with what has been already g 

obterved. The (A) Ammonii, fo called from Jupiter Am- | 

mon, or Ammun, their chief deity, lay nearer Cyrenaica, I 

and about ten days journey from Thebes in the upper Egypt, p 

Ptolemy mentions a place named Alexander's camp, and the \ 

city of Ammon, as appertaining to this nation. Arrian, on f 

the other hand, will not allow Ammon to have been a city ; |f 

but fays, that it was only the (pot of ground on which the I 

temple of Ammon flood. It teems probable from Herodotus, 1 

that the Ammonii were a pretty populous nation, had a king p 

of their own, and made war upon their neighbours ; though I 

part of their territories could be confidered only as a barren § 

fandy detert. Pliny makes the temple of Ammon fifteen ^ 

days journey from Memphis, and mentions the Ammoniac | 

nome of Egypt. Diodorus Siculus relates, that though the i 

aforefaid (B; temple was furrounded by a fandy detert, S 

yet 

I 

(A) Herodotus affirms the Ammonii to have been originally a j 
colony of Egyptians and Ethiopians ; and that they fpoke a lan- I 
guage compoted of words taken from both thofe nations (i). § 

(B) Diodorus Siculus tells us, that this diftricl was fifty ftadia | 
fquare, and that the inhabitants there enjoyed a perpetual fpring. § 
He likewite intimates, that within the firft wall of. the caftle I 
flood the palace of the antient kings of Ammonia within the | 
fecond the Gynaeceum, containing the apartments of the royal | 
family ; and within the third, places for the houfhold troops to f 
lodge in. He farther relates, that at a fmall diftance from the F 
walls, there was another temple of Ammon, {haded with fruit- f 
trees, and having a fountain clote by it, called Fons Solis, j- 
from the furprifmg effects of the Sun upon its water. The image • 
of Ammon, according to him, was adorned with emeralds and . < 
other precious ftones of great value, and gave refponfes to thofe • 
who came to coniult the oracle in a lingular and unufual way ; | 
being carried about in a golden fhip by eighty priefts, who ad- | 
vanced to the place whither the god, by a nod, dire&ed them, ] 
great multitudes of matrons and virgins at the fame time cele- 
brating his praifes in fongs compoted after the manner of their 1 
country. 

Diodorus |j 

(i) Herodot. 1. ii. \ 
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yet its proper diftricl: abounded with trees bearing great plen • 
ty of fruit, and was beautified with fountains ; that it had fe- 
veral ftreets or villages in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
a cattle fortified with a triple wall, and near it a holy foun- 
tain, called the fountain of the Sun, fince the qualities of the 
water varied wonderfully every twenty-four hours. Pedonia, 
Pnigeus, Climax, and other inconftderable mediterranean 
towns, deferve not the leaft attention; nor are the fmall 
iflands on the coaft, Pedonia, Phocufae, ^/Enefipafta, Ado- 
nis, or iEdonia, important enough to be defcribed. We 
learn from Herodotus, that Cambyfes, having advanced to 
Thebes, in his way to Ethiopia, detached from thence a bo- 
dy of fifty thoufand men, to lay wafte the country of the 
Ammonii, and burn the temple of Jupiter Ammon. But 
after feveral days march over the deferts, a ftrong and impe- 
tuous wind beginning to blow from the fouth, at the time of 
their dinner, raifed the fands to fuch a degree, and brought 
in fuch a torrent upon them, that the whole corps was over- 
whelmed thereby, and perifhed. Alexander the Great, near 
two hundred years after, met with better fuccefs in his jour- 
ney to the temple aforefaid. Authors are not entirely agreed 
whether the Marmaridae are to be looked upon as Libyans or 

Egyptians ; 

Diodorus alfo gives us to underftand, that when Alexander the 
Great was introduced into the temple of Ammon, the fenior va- 
tes addreffed himfelf to him in the following terms : " God fave 
" thee, my son, and aiTume to thyfelf this title which Ammon 
" confers upon thee.' 1 To whom, according to the fame author, 
that prince replied : " I accept it, father ; and, provided you'll 
" enable rneto conquer the world, I mall ever efteem it as the 
" greateft honour to be called your fon." Upon which the 
prieit approached the altar ; and when the perfons lifting up the 
image, according to cuitom, upon a fignal given, moved forwards, 
the prieft anfwered, " That the god had granted his requeft, 
He then enquired " whether any of his father's murderers had 
" efcaped juftice ? To which the oracle cried out : " Exprefs 
" thy ielf better, fmce no mortal can kill thy father ; but all 
* c the murderers of Philip have been brought to condign pu- 
nilhment. 1 ' The pretended deity afterwards told him, " That 
" the uninterrupted courfe of fuccefs he had met with, was a full 
" proof of his divine origin ; and that he mould, for the fu- 
" ture, ever continue to be victorious." In this manner did 
the artful prieits of Ammon footh Alexander's vanity, and draw 
from him many valuable prefents ; after which he returned with 
his army to the confines of Egypt (2). 

(2) JDiod. Sic. L xvii. 
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Egyptians % but the greateft part rank them amongft the for- 
mer. Father Calmet, in particular, thinks, that Marmarica 
was firft peopled by the defcendents of Lehabim, the fon of 
Mifraim, mentioned by Mofes. However, he believes, that 
the limits of the Lehabim, or Lubim, are not known, and 
confequently, that they might have reached much farther than 
the borders of Cyrenaica ; efpecially, fince almoft the whole 
continent of Africa is fometimes called Libya. If then the 
Marmaridae were Libyans, what has been already delivered 
concerning the origin, religion, cuftoms, Sec. of the Numidi- 
an and Libyan Nomades, &c. will, in a great meafure, hold 
true of them. Be that as it will, Herodotus allures us, that 
there was a great affinity betwixt them and the Egyptians, 
in moft points of moment. Though therefore, in compliance 
with the general opinion, we have here detached Marmarica 
from Egypt, yet, as from very remote antiquity it was fub- 
jedt. to the kings of Egypt, and confequently ought to be con- 
fidered as appertaining to that monarchy, for an account of 
the tranfa&ions of which it was the theatre, we muft beg 
leave to refer our readers to the hiftory of Egypt, as well as 
thofe of the Perfians, Macedonians, and Romans, who fuc- 
ceflively fubdued this kingdom \ 

SECT. II. 
The hiftory of Cyrenaica. 

CYRENAICA was bounded on the eaft by Marmarica, 
on ^ weft b 7 thc Re & io Svr tica, on the north by the 
vyreudica. j^ e( jj terraneari) an( i on t jj e f out h by the Sahara. In the geo r 

graphy of Cyrenaica, we find none of the antients inconfift- I 
ent with themfelves but Strabo, who, almoft in the fame | 
breath, alTerts it to have extended as far as Egypt, and main- [: 
tains that Marmarica lay betwixt thofe two regions. The [ 
maritime towns Damis, Cherfis, Phycus, Aptungis, Sec. were [; 
of no great repute, and therefore we mall pals them by ; as 

likewife \ 

* Herodot. I. iv. Scylax Caryatid, in peripl. Polyb. in ex- \ 
cerpt. 115. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Strab. 1. xvii. fub fin. Plin. 1. f 
v. c. 5 & c. 6. Csefar apud Hirt. in bell Alex. Mel. 1. i. c f 
9. Flor. 1. iv. c. 11. Ptol. geogr. 1. iv. Procop. I. vi. c. 
2. Sil. Ital. 1. iii. v. 278. Herodot. 1. ii. c. 42. & 1. iv. c. 
181. & alib. Arrian. 1. iii. c. 4. Diod. Sic. 1. xvii, Agathe- 
me*\ L ii". c. 5. Calmet in voc. Libya. \ 
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likewife the promontories Phycus and Zephyrium, the ports 
Paraetonius, Nauftathmus, &c* with feVeral other places of 
lefs note. The principal towns in this trail were Cyrene the 
metropolis, Arfinoe or Teuchira, Berenice, Ptolemais or Bar- 
ce, and Apollonia, from whence the beft part of it was named 
Pentapolis. Adriane or Hadrianopolis, fo denominated from 
the emperor Adrian, could not vye with the others in point 
of antiquity, though it was no defpicable place. The caftle 
Diacherfis, Tower of Hercules, port Diarrhoea, promontory 
Boreum, near the Greater Syrtis, deferve little attention ; nor 
is any thing further to be faid of Automala, or Automalax, 
than that it was a fortrefs of confiderable ftrength upon the 
frontiers of the Regio Syrtica b . 

The city of Cyrene, now called Cairoan, or Corene, City of Cy« 
flood at fome diftance from the fea, upon a fpot of ground in renCl 
figure refembling a table, according to Strabo. It was large and 
populous, abounding with all the elegancies, as well as necef- 
faries, of life. Its territory produced vaft numbers of excel- 
lent horfes, which probably made the Cyreneans, whether 
Libyans or Greeks, apply themfelves to the ftudy and prac- 
tice of every thing relating to thofe animals more than moft 
other nations. Berenice, Teuchira, Ptolemais, Apollonia, and 
Adriane, ftood along the coaft of the Mediterranean ; and their 
inhabitants carried on a confiderable trade. Cyrene derived 
its name from the fountain (C) Cyre, near which it was fitu- 
ated. Bochart deduces Cyre from the Phoenician Tip kur, 
the radix of TlpD makur, fons ; which, confidering that the 
Carthaginians affifted the Greeks in fettling themfelves here, 
and were acquainted with the country long before their arri- 
val, is by no means improbable. We mail pafs by here the 
religion, language, cuftoms, &c. of the proper Cyreneans ; 
fince whatever has been faid of their Greek anceftors, on 

each 

b Herodot. Scylax, Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Jofeph. de bell. 
}ud. 1. vi. c. 38. p. 996. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxh\c. 40. 
Suid. Steph. Byzant. Audi;, fab. Auguft. &c. 

(C) Juftin fays, that this Cyre, or Cyra, was a mountain, 
but at the fame time intimates, that it abounded with fountains ; 
which countenances Bochart's etymon, as well as the notion we 
have followed (3). 

(3) Juftin. 1. xiii. c. 7. 
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each of thefe heads, is equally applicable to them c ( D }. \ 
Nature of Though a great part of Cyrenaica and the Regio Syrtica ] 
If 6 c ^ &C " WaS a P cr ^ e< ^ defert, y et there were fome fruitful plains in | 
^l ca / re " both thofe countries. The inhabitants were very fubjecT: to f 
fevers, which fome have attributed to the infalubriety of the | 
air. Except the Lathon, we find no confiderable river of | 
Cyrenaica taken notice of by the antients, and fome of them | 
have even fixed this in Mauritania. The Montes Velpi and § 
Anagombri are the only mountains that feem to claim any f 
relation to the country we are now upon ; as the Fahis Pa- f 
liuri is the only fountain or lake* Some authors have placed \ 
the gardens of the Hefperides here, but others in Mauritania. • 
The latter opinion appears to us the moft probable, fince it 
better correfponds with the word Hefperides, which imports \ 
a weftern fituation ; and therefore we have already taken no- 1 ; 
tice of thofe gardens in the hiftory of Mauritania. Some parts J 
of Cyrenaica and the Regio Syrtica were famous for the pro4 
duclion of the filphium, a plant or fhrub greatly celebra- S 
ted by the antients. The Libyans looked upon the ftalk,^ 
juice, leaves, fruit, and every thing belonging to this plant, as£ 
moft precious ; and confequently efteemed it infinitely above! 
all other vegetable productions. Strabo intimates, that the | 
Libyan barbarians had deftroyed almoft all the roots of the \ 
filphium, in their excurfions before his time, which is con- \ 
firmed by Scribonius Largus. Pliny relates it to have been fo f 
fcarce in his age, that a ftalk of it was prefented to Nero as ] 
a lingular curiofity ; and yet, that the lafer, a gum proceed-! 
ing from the filphium, or laferpitium, as we find it fometimes^ 
called, was not difficult to be met with in the reign of Severus, I 
may be inferred from Galen. Ariftotle, Ariftophanes's fcholiaft, J 

Tzetzes, j 
i 

c Strab. ubi fup. Pind. in od. ad Arcefilaum Cyren. Hero-' 
dot. 1. iv. Xenoph. Cyropsd. 1. vi. Lucian. inencom. De4 
moiih. Paufan. 1. vi. p. 366. & alib. Alexis apud Athen. in| 
deipnofoph. ut et ipfe Athen. pail*. Vid. etiam Cafaub. animad-| 
Verf. ad Athen. 1. iii. c. 21. Max. Tyr. ferm. vii. Mar-[ 
mol, 1. viii. c. 10. Callimach. hymn, in Apoll. Steph. By* 
zant. de urb, Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 25. 

(DJ It may not, however, be improper to take notice of one 1 
particular cuftom of tne Cyreneans. which feems to have beer? 
peculiar to them. When any perfon of diftinclion amongft thew! 
was invited to an entertainment, he brought a great number of 
friends, chariots, &c. with him (4). J 



(4) Athen. deipnofoph. 1. xii. fub init. 
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Tzetzes, Hefychius, and Suidas, irifinuate the figure of the 
filphium to have been ft ruck on the Cyrenean coins ; which 
is confirmed by many of them* that are ftill to be found in 
the cabinets of the furious. The Carthaginians carried vaft 
quantities of the lafer and filphium from Charax, a city near 
the confines of Cyrenaica, into their dominions* for which 
they fupplied the Cyreneans with wine. This vegetable the 
Cyreneans offered to their firft king Battus, whom they deifi-^ 
ed, looking upon it as the moft valuable produce of their 
country ; for which reafon we find it on the reverfes of feve- 
ral of that prince's coins. That Cyrenaica likewife abounded 
with a moft rich and uncommon oil, we are informed byTheo- 
phraftus. Athenaeus relates, that the rofes, violets, and all 
other flowers growing in this country, except the fafrron* were 
famous for the fragrant odours they emitted ; and that in the , 
time of Berenice a moft charming* ointment was made of the 
Cyrenean rofes. As for the filphium, great qijtotities of it 
were imported into Greece, and many other couWrie's. The 
antients prepared it various ways, both for food and phyfic, . 
as appears from Athenaeus and Hippocrates, to omit many o- 
ther authors d . 

The principal nations of this tract, or at leaft contiguous 
to it, were the Barcaei, the Pfyllis, and the Nafamones; the p r i nc i pa j na « 
Albyftae, Macatutae, &c. being too obfeure to merit any re- tions of this 
gard. Barce or Barca, the capital of the Barcaei, we find traa ' 
mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Scylax, and Ptolemy; the twa 
former of which make it to have occupied the fame fpot that 
Ptolemais afterwards did, but the two latter are of a different 
opinion. It feems to have ftood to the weft of Cyrene> 
and had a port near the Greater Syrtis. As Ptolemais was a 
maritime city, it is moft probable, that it ftood by the port 
of the Barcaei, and not where Barce did ; efpecially, fince 
that capital was an hundred ftadia from the fea, according to 
Scylax. Herodotus affirms Barca to have been built by the 
brothers of Arcefilaus III. king of Cyrene, above a genera- 
E 2 tion 

d Herodot. Scylax. Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Virg. ^n. 
iv. v. 480. & feq. Ariftot. de Cyren. repub. Scribon. Larg. c. 
16. Plin. 1. xix. c. 3. & 1. xxii. c. 23. Ariftoph. fchol. adPlut. 
p r 92. Suid. Tzetzes, & Hefych in Bccttk 2tA©/oj'. Galen, de 
temperant. 1. iii. c. 3. fimpl. medic, fac. 1. viii. &■ deantidot. 1. ii. 
p. 440. ed. Bafil. Catul. ep. 7. Diofcorid. 1. iii. c. 97. Athen. 
deipnofoph. 1. xv. & alib. Theophraft. plant. 1. iv. c. 3. Vid. 
etiam Cafaub. animadverf. in Athen. 1. iii. c. 21. & I^zedu 
Spanhem, de uf. & prsftant. num. ant, diflert. vi. 
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tion before the beginning of Cyrus's reign ; but we rather; I 

think, that it was of Phoenician, if not Egyptian, orLibyait f. 

extractions for Barcha was a Phoenician name, well known 1 

in thefe parts of Africa, as appears from Silius Italicus and o- | 

thers. Servius intimates the citizens of it to have come origi- | 

sially from Carthage, which would tempt one to believe, that | 

Barca, Dido's brother, who attended her into Africa, with | 

fome of his countrymen, fettled here. It is evident from | 

Virgil and Silius, that the Barcaei fpread themfelves over fe- | 

veral confiderable parts of Libya; and from Servius, that their f 

metropolis made the greater! figure of any city in the region [, 

we are now upon, except Cyrene. St. Jerom confirms the i 

laft authorities, when he afferts this town to have been fituat- !• 

cd in a defert, and its inhabitants, or at leaf! their defcend- 'j 

ents, to have difperfed themfelves over feveral diftritta lying f 

as far to the weftward as Mauritania, and the eaftward as In- | 

dia. Thejlircari learned, fays Stephaniis, the art of ma- |- 
naging hows from Neptune, and of driving chariots from 

Minerva; which evidently points out their high antiquity, f 

They agreed, in mof! particulars, with the other Libyan No- Si 

mades already mentioned. The modern kingdom and defert | 

of Barca, extending from Egypt to the confines of the king- f 

dom of Tripoli, correfpond with the antient Marmarica and | 

Cyrenaica; though they undoubtedly received their name | 

from the Barcaei. This may be looked upon as an additional $ 

proof of the rank this people formerly held amongf! the various \ 
nations of Libya e . 

The Pfylli and Nafamones, according to Pliny, Silius^ \ 

and Lucan, muft have been feated near the Greater. Syrtis ;. I 

or behind the Regio Syrtica and Cyrenaica, if we chufe to l 

follow Strabo. The Pfylli, as Herodotus informs us, having. I 

once had all their refervoirs of water dried up by the fouth f ; 

wind, advanced into the Sahara, in order to make war upon- 1 

that wind ; but it blowing with extreme violence, they were \ 

overwhelmed with torrents of fand, and all perifhed. After i 
which tragical event, their neighbours the Nafamones annex- 

ed the territories they pofTefTed to their own dominions. He-' \ 

rodotus rcprefents the Nafamones as a powerful nation in his ] ; 

time, and remarkable for fome fingular cuftoms then prevail- \ 

ing ; 

e Herodot. Scylax, Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Sil. Ital. I. I I 

1/irg. JEn. iv. ver. 41. & Serv. in loc. D. Hieron. ep. 129.3d i 

Dard. Steph. Byzant. de urb. Sophocl. in Ele&r. & alib. D, I 

Bern. Aldret. de Africa, 1. iii, c. 20. Reinec. hill Jul. torn. U \ 

de repub. Carthag. k 
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ing amongft them. During the fummer-feafon, they left 
their cattle on the coaft, and difperfed themfelves over the 
plains of i£gila s in order to get the fruit of the palm-trees, 
with which that place abounded. Here likewife they found 
an immenfe quantity of grafhoppers, which, having dried in 
the fun, they pulverized, and infufed them in milk. The 
liquor compofed of thefe two ingredients was highly efteemed 
by them, as a moll pleafant and rich kind of drink. They 
had many wives, which they ufed in public, like the Mafla- 
getae, after having erected a ftaff for a mark. The bride, 
amongft them, lay the firft night with all the guefts invited 
to the wedding; and received from each of them the next 
.morning a prefent, which he had brought with him for that 
purpofe. When they took an oath, they laid their hands on the 
fepulchres of thofe who were generally efteemed to have been 
ihe moil juft and excellent perfons amongft them. At their 
.divinations, they went to the tombs of their anceftors ; where, 
after certain prayers, they fell afleep, and grounded their pre- 
dictions upon the dreams that then happened to them. In 
pledging their faith to each other, they mutually prefented a 
/cup of liquor ; and if they had none, the parties took up fome 
,duft from the ground, which they put into their mouths. From 
fome authors it appears, that the Nafamones were looked up- 
on by the antic-nts as little better than a great gang of robbers ; 
fince they made frequent incurfions upon the territories of their 
neighbours, which they plundered and ravaged in a dreadful 
manner. We learn from Philoftratus, that a people of the fame 
name was feated in Ethiopia. The Libyan nations here men- 
tioned poffefTed the countries they inhabited long before the 
.Greeks built .Cyrene f . 

Battus .the Theraean, according to Herodotus, with aTranfafti- 
jcolony of his countrymen, fettled firft in Plataea, an ifland ons ° f ^jj* 
©n the coaft of Libya. From thence they removed to that part to the 
.of the continent oppofite to this ifland, and feated themfelves Romant. 
In a delightful province, furrounded with agreeable hills, and 
watered by two rivers running on each fide, called Aziriftus. 
After fix years refidence here, the Libyans conducted them to 
Irafa, a moft charming country to the weft of Aziriftus. In 
this region, aear a fountain facred to Apollo, they fixed their 
habitations, and built Cyrene, about the third year of the 
thirty-feventh olympiad, according to Eufebius* Wie fincjl 
nothing farther remarkable related of Battus the firft, except 
Chat he loft the ftammering in his fpeech by the following 
E 3 9 accident, 

f Herodot. Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Lucan. 1. ix. v. 439. 
& % Sil. Ital. 1. i v. 408. Philoftrat. 2. vi. c. 12. 
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accident. Being one day wandering alone in a defert place, 
he was furprifed by a lion, which, unexpectedly rufhing up- 
on him, {truck him with fuch terror, that he lifted up his 
voice in an extraordinary manner. This, according to feme f 
authors, fo frightened the lion, that he immediately fled, and f 
at the fame time delivered Battus from the impediment he before } 
laboured under. His fon Arcefilaus the fir it probably made 
no great figure, fince hiftory is entirely filent as to any par- 
ticulars of his reign. Battus IT. fon to Arcefilaus, built the 
city of Zoa, and reigned forty years, and his fon Arcdilaus 

II. fixteen ; which is all that we know of them. Bjttus 

III. fon to Arcefilaus II. furnamed The happy, bting 
ftrengthened by the acceffion of a vaft number of Greeks, 
who came to live under his government, defeated Apncs, 
king of Egypt, in a great battle, near the fountain TheiiB 
in Irafa. The victory was fo complete that fcarce . any of 
the Egyptian troops returned home ; fo that Adicran y a 
neighbouring Libyan prince, who had drawn Apries upon 
Battus, could not afterwards make head againft the Cyre- 
neans, nor confequently give them any obftrucrion in the 
pofTeflion of thofe territories they had before wrefted from 
him. Arcefdaus III. the fon of Battus III. fucceeded him j 
whofe brothers, on account of fome difputes they had with 
him in the beginning of his reign, retired out of his do- 
minions, and, as Herodotus will have it, built Barca. , 
Before that city was finifhed, they found means to excite % 
Arcefilaus's Libyan {ubje6ts to a revolt. However, he march- \ 
ed againft them with an army? and purfued them into the £ 
eaftern parts of Libya, But having there affembled a power- 
ful body of forces, they came to a refolution to give him, 
battle ; which foon after they did, and totally routed him, 
cutting feven thoufand of his men in pieces. Arcefilaus, in ( 
a fhort time after, this difafter, was difpatched by his brother \ 
Aliarchus, who, in his turn, was put to death by that \ 
prince's wife Eryxo. Battus IV. Arcefilaus's fpn, furname4 \ 
The lame, mounted the throne after his father's death. In 1 
his reign Demonax, a Mantinean legiflator, arrived at Cy- 
rene \ and, at the king's defire, introduced feveral alterati- 
ons into the preceding form of government. Arcefilaus IV. 
fon to the former prince, endeavouring to put the Cyre- 
nean conftitution upon its former footing, was driven by 
his fubjects to Samos ; his mother Pheretima at the fame 
time efcaping to Salamis in the iflancl of Cyprus. Euelthon s 
who then reigned there, made her many magnificent pre- 
fents, but, found means to evade fending an army to rein? 
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#ate her fon in the poffemon of his dominions. Arcefilaus 
afterwards retired to Barca, having married the daughter of 
Alazar, king of the Barcaei ; but was affaffinated there, 
together with his father-in-law, as he was walking in the market- 
place. In the mean time Pheretima eftablifhed her authority at 
Cyrene , and, after her fon's death, applied to Aryandes, the 
Perfian governor of Egypt, for afliftance, to revenge Arce- 
filaus'-s death, who, (he pretended, was murdered for his clofe 
attachment to the Medes. She had fome grounds for fuch an 
application, fince her fon had put himfelf under ' the pro- 
tection of Cambyfes, and acknowledged himfelf a tributary to 
him. Aryandes firft fenta herald to-Barca, to demand whether 
the Barcsei had been guilty of the aflaffination of Arcefilaus ; 
and, upon their acknowledging it, he fent a land-army, com*- 
manded by Amafis, and a fleet, under the conduct of Badres, 
to take vengeance of the affaflins. The Perfians foon inverted 
the city of Barca, and carried on the fiege ineffectually for 
the fpace of nine months. However, (E) at laffc they 
E 4 made 

(E) Herodotus relates, that When the Perfians endeavoured to 
fap the foundations of Barca, an artificer in brafs difcovered 
their fubterraneous approaches in the following manner : He car- 
ried a brazen fhield round the city within the walls, and, apply- 
ing it to the ground, heard no noife where the earth was folid ; 
"but when he came to the parts which were undermined, the Ihield 
rung. Upon whigh difcovery, the befieged fell to countermin- 
ing, killed all the Perfians they found in the mines, a.nd difmount- 
ed all the enemies engines cf battery. Amafis therefore, finding 
he could n6t take the city by force, had reeourfe to the following 
ftratagem : He opened a large trench in the night, which he co- 
vered with flight planks of wood, and threw a proper quantity 
of earth upon them ; which rendered that part like the adjacent 
ground. Early the next morning, after a conference with the 
befieged, he concluded a treaty with them upon the fpot that was 
undermined, t,he terms of which were to the following effect : 
" That the agreement fhould continue in force as long as the 
" earth on which they flood mould remain in the prefent coa- 
" dition ; that the Barcaei fhould pay a competent tribute to-tl>e 
" king .of Perfia ; and tjiat the Perfians ihould introduce 110 in- 
'* novations into Barca.'* ' The Barcaei tjien opened tl>e;r gates 
to Amafis, upon the faith of this treaty. That general, finding 
himfelf matter of the town/ in order to free himfelf from the 
oath he had j.urf taken, ordered the covering of the trench to be 
i>roken down, and afterwards treated the inhabitants in the 
panner here related (5). 



(5) Heuodot. 1. iv. fub £n. 
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made themfelves matters of it by treachery. Amafis, after I 

the reduction of Barca, put the city into the hands of Phe- 1 

retima ; who earned all the men concerned in the murder | 

of Arceiilaus to be impaled round the walls, and affixed | 

near them the breafts of their wives, which ihe ordered jf 

to be cut off for that purpofe. The place, by her content, | 

the Perfian general gave up to his foldiers to be plundered ; 6 

though he fpared thofe perfons who had been averfe to the g 

affaffination of Arceiilaus, and permitted Pheretima to put | 

Barca into their hands. Badres, the Perfian admiral, had p 

a ftrong defiie, before his return to Egypt, to plunder | 

Cyrene 5 but was prevented by Amafis : The Libyans ex- |i 

tremely harraffed the Perfians in . their march, cutting in 6 

pieces all the ftragglers they met with, which muft have | 

been many, fince they attended the enemy to the borders fe 

of Egypt. All the prifoners were font to Darius Hyftafpis^ I 

in whofo reign thofo tranfactions happened, who fettled I 

them in a district of Bactria, which was from them denomi-^ I 

nated Barca. Pheretima is {aid afterwards to have been | 

devoured alive by worms, which the biftorian looks upon | 

as a punifhment inflicted upon her by Providence for her | 

enormous cruelty. From this time the Cyreneans, and § 

Libyans with whom they were intermixed, till the conqueft | 

of the Perfian empire, are not very remarkable in hifto- £ 

ry. Ariftotle gives us to understand, that in his time Cy-r | 

rene was a republic ; which feems to imply, that, upon | 

the extinction of Battus's line, Demonax's form of govern** jf 

ment took place tho' the Cyreneans might have been jj 

tributary to, or at leafl under the protection of, the Per- § 

fians. It appears from SaJluft, that the people of Cyrene | 

were free, when the contention happened betwixt them | 

arid the Carthaginians about a regulation of limits ; and Si 

that they were governed by their own laws, till the Ma- r 

cedonians \fubdued Egypt, we find aflerted by Strabo. To- r 
wards the beginning of the ninety-fifth olympiad, one Arifton 

feized upon Cyrene, put five hundred of the principal ci^ « 
tizens to death,- and obliged all the others to abandon the 
city : but matters were foon after compofed, and all for* 
mer acts of hostility buried in obli\ r ion. Alexander had not 
been long dead, when Thimbro invaded Cyrenaica, over- 
threw the Cyreneans, and obliged them to buy a peace 
with five thoufand talents of filver, and half of their armed 
chariots, • However, Mnaficlus a Cretan, one of his officers, 

afterwards fpirited them up againft him, forced him to a- I? 

bandon the port of Cyrene, and obtained fevcral confide- \ 

rabk <■ 
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table advantages over him. Notwithftanding which, Thimfcro, 
bringing them to another general action, entirely defeated 
them, though he was foon after overthrown by Ophelias, 
and taken prifoner. This victory rendered that general 
mafter of Cyrenaica, and he delivered it into the hands of 
Ptolemy. However, it feems probable, from what we have 
obferved in the hiftory of the Carthaginians, that Ophel- 
ias by fome means or other, obtained the fovereignty of this 
country. Magas, the brother of Ptolemy Lagus, whofe 
daughter Ptolemy Philadelphus married, reigned at Cyrene 
fifty years, as we learn from Agatharchides. That this 
prince was a man of genius, appears from Polyaenus, who 
has tranfmitted to us an account of one of his ftratagems. 
Plutarch intimates, that Nicocrates, tyrant of Cyrene, be- 
ing in love with Aretaphila, the wife of one Phaedimus, 
or, as Polyaenus will have it, Melanippus the prieft of A- 
pollo killed her hufband in order to enjoy her ; and that 
fhe difTembled her refentment, till {he found an opportunity 
of deftroying him ; which fhe at laft did, and thereby de- 
livered her country from fervitude. But whether this laft 
event happened before the time of Magas, or afterwards, 
we are not given to underftand. Be that as it will, it re- 
mained under the kings of Egypt, till Ptolemy Phvfcon 
made it over to his baftard fon fumamed Apion, who, in the 
year of Rome 658, left it by will to the Romans. The 
fenate, inftead of accepting it, permitted all the cities to be 
governed by their own laws ; which immediately filled the 
country with tyrants, thofe who were moft potent in every 
diftri£t endeavouring to make themfelves fovereigns of it. 
This threw the kingdom of Cyrenaica into great confulion 5 
but Lucullus in a good meafure reftored the public tranquil- 
lity, on his coming thither during the firft Mithridatic war. 
The dependents of the (E) Jews, fettled here by the 
firft Ptolemy, are faid to have greatly contributed to the 
difturbances juft hinted at. Be that as it will, all troubles 
could not be finally removed, till this country was redu- 
ced to the form of a Roman province, which happened a- 
bout twenty years after the death of Apion, and feventy-fix 

befpre 

(E) Amongft the dependents of thefe Cyrenean Jews may be 
ranked Jafon, who wrote the hiftory of the Maccabees in live 
books, of which the fecond book of Maccabees, ftill extant, is 
an abridgment 3 Simon, who carried our faviour's qrofs - 3 an$ 
fthers mentioned in the atts of the apoftles (5). 

(5) Aft,, c. ii. y. t.&c.vi. v. 9, 
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before the birth of Chrift. Strabo tells us, that in his time 
Crete and Cyrenaica formed one Roman province. Upon a 

revolt Cyrene was ruined by the Romans ; but they after- ; 
wards rebuilt it. In procefs of time it fell to the Arabs, and 

at laft to the Turks, who are the prefent poffeflbrs of it ; 

For fome of the principal learned men it produced, we fhall j 

refer our readers to the following note (F). f 

SECT. J 

g Herodot. 1. iv. Pind. Pyth. od. iv. & v. Paufan. in Phocic, I 

Diod. Sic. I. xiv. Polyaen. 1. ii. c. 28. ex. 1, 2. & 1. viii. c, 38, \ 

4.1. Paufan. in Attic, Steph. Byzant. de urb. Agatharchid. f. 

Cnid. apud Athen. deipnofoph. 1. xii. Plutarch, de virtut. mu- t; 

lier. Juftin. 1. xhi. c. 7. Callimach. in hymn. Solin. c. 30. i- 

Salluft. in Jugurth. Strab. 1. xvij. jBuftath. in IXonyf. Eufeb. \ 

in chron. adan. 3. olymp. 37- p. 122. Plut. in Lucul. Appian % 
de bell, civil. 1. j. Liv. epk. 70. Juftin. 1. 29. Eutrop. I. vi. 

c. 11. Uniy. hift. vol. x. p. 69, 31 5, 621, & vol. xvii. p. \ 83, \ 

184, Sec. ' ' I 

(F) This country produced feveral perfons' who made an ih I 
iuftrious figure in the republic of letters, amongfl the principal | 
of whom may be ranked the following : J 

1 . AriiHppus, a difciple of Socrates, and the chief of the Cy^ :■■ 
renajc 'feci:. He lived about the ninety-fixth olympiad, and the f 
year of Rome 360. He was the firft that took money of his fchq r 
lars for teaching them philofophy. He once fent his mailer So- I; 
crates twenty minas ; but that philofbpher refufed it, faying, | 
" God would not permit him to receive it." Xenophon was an e- 
nemy to him ; on which account he wrote a treatife againft 
pleafkre, in order to expofe him. Theodorus and Plato likewife >j 
were very fevere upon him. He could adapt himfelf to all | 
perfons, places, and times, and, without difficulty, act any part : 
which rendered him agreeable to Dionyfius. He went frequent- \ 
ly to court, kept feveral miflrefles, and, amongft the reft, the 
famous Lais, an,d fared jlelicioufly, i n conformity to the princi- 
ples of his philofophy. When he was cenfured by an acquaint- 
za.ee for living too luxurioufly, he laid, " That if it were not 9 | 
" good thing to feaft and eat well, people would not practice it 1 
ff< on their holy feftiyals," He was extremely quick at. repartees, 
as appears from Diogenes Laertius. He afked a certain perfon, 
who reproached him for having had a fumptuous entertainment, 
44 Whether he would not have lived in as elegant a manner, if he 
" could have done it for three oboli ?" To which the other re- 
plied, he would, " Then," faid he, " I find you are fond of mo- \ 
* e ney, and not I of pleafure." One time a fellow purfuing hirn \ 
with opprobious and fcurrilous language, and afking him^ " Why 1 
*' he made fuch hafte away V "Becaufe" faid he "thou art ac- | 
fS cuftomed to give foul language, and I am not accuflomed to hear ? 

" it.'!, ; 
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SECT. III. 

The Hiftory of the Regio Syrtica. 

THE Regio Syrtica, fo called becaufe the two Syrtes Defcriptioa 
were the northern extremities of its eaftern and wefternof the regi<* 
limits, was bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; s y rticju 
on the fouth by the country of the Nafamones and the Sa- 
hara ; 

" it." Dionyfius had once three harlots to wait upon Ariftippus, 
out of whom he ordered that philfopher to chufe one j but hp car-» 
ried them all three off, faying, " That Paris had greatly fuffered by 
" preferring one goddefs to another/ 1 One defired to know ot 
tim what he would have for educating his fon ; to whom he 
anfwered, <£ Five hundred drachmas. I can buy a (lave, an- 
** fwered the other, for that fum. Do fo, replied Ariftippus, and 
u then you will have two." He wrote three books of the hiftory 
of Libya, which he dedicated to Dionyfius ; and a volume con- 
firming of twenty-five dialogues, compofed partly in the Attic, an4 
partly in the Doric, dialed. The principles of his philofophy 
were thefe : The foul has two particular motions, or fenfations, 
viz. pain and pleafure ; all pleafures are alike ; virtue is only fo 
far to be efteemed, as it conduces to fenfuality. For all the other 
particulars of his life, we muft refer our readers to Diogenes La? 
ertius. His name feems to confirm what feveral authors have fug- 
gefted of the Cyreneans, viz. that they were famous for being 
good horfemen. 

2. Areta, daughter to Ariftippus, who prefidcd over the Cv- 
renaicfchool after the death of her father. 

3. Ariftippus the younger, fon to Areta, by whofe inftrucli- 
ons he became a famous philofopher, and from thence was ftyl- 
ed Metrodidac~t.os. 

4. Anniceris, who reformed the Cyrenaic feci, or rather 
founded another that was called the Annicerian. 

5 . Callimachus, a celebrated poet and hiftorian, the fon of 
Battus and Mefatma, and difciple of Hermocrates the gramma- 
rian. He married the daughter of Euphrates Syracufanus, and 
lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, being then theroyal 
librarian. Several pieces we find afcribed to him, tho* he was* 
no voluminous author, it being a trite observation with him, 
" That a great book was a great evil." The principal of thefe 
were : i . A fatirical poem upon his adverfary, whom he called 
Ibis, 2. Thofe hymns which are ftill extant. 3. 'A/T/'ee, or 
a treatjfe upon the origin and caufes of facred things, taken 
notice of by Martial. 4. A poem intituled de coma Berenices. 
Suidas mentions another Callimachus, nephew to this, as a to- 
lerable poet ; but 'tis generally agreed, that he did not make 
any great figure in the learned world. 
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iiara ; on the eaft by Cyrenaica ; and on the weft by Africa j 

fVojpria, The tower of Euphrantas, and the town of Cha- \ 

rax. \ 

6. Eratofthenes, the fori of one Aglaus, .or, according to Or \ 
diers, Ambrofius, a celebrated philolbpher and, mathematician, I 
in great favour at the Egyptian court. He was the fcholar of j 
ArSo the Chian, Lyfanias the grammarian, and the poet Calli- jj 
snachus. He flouriflied in the hundred twenty-fixth olympiad, | 
Ibeing about that time librarian to the king of Egypt. He firft | 
afferted the ambit or circumference of the earth to be two hun- | 
jdred and fifty-two thoufand ftadia ; on which account we find f 
fiim flyled the meafurer of the earth. Befides his philofophical | 
pieces, he wrote lbme poems, feve'ral hiftorical and agronomical I 
traces, a collection of dialogues, and lbme obfervations relating I 
to comedy. He died at eighty-one years of age. § 

7. Carneades, the ion of Epicomus, or Philocomus, and founder 1 
of the third academy, which differed but little from the fecond j 
founded by Arcefilaus. He pretended to difcover an uncertainty { 
in the moll evident notions, and was a grand ftickler againft. the | 
Stoics, attempting vigoroufly to confute Chryfippus one of their | 
principal pillars. Carneades did not much apply himfelf to phy- j 
Jic and natural philofophy, but cultivated morals with particular I- 
diligence. His furprifmg eloquence made him feared by the Ro? § 
man fenate, during his refidence at Rome with two other cmbaf- { i 
iadors. Whilft he was there, he is faid to have dilputed adrni- I 
rably well for juMice one day, and the next againft it. He gave ;| 
himfelf up 10 entirely to ftudy, that he neglecled frequently all f 
Other things ; infomuch that he fometimes (at at table, and forgot | 
to eat, till routed from Ids thoughtfiilnefs by his maid Malifla. t 
According to Diogenes Laertius, he died in the eighty-fifth year \ 
of his age, about the fourth year of the clxiid olymr'ad, \l\c ugh \ 
Cicero itretched his life to ninety ; which makes it difficult to de r | 
termine precifely the time of his death. The former author lays, I 
that when Carneades underflood, that Antipater had poifoned j 
Jiimfelf, he did the like $ he likewife makes an eclipfe of the moon I 
to have then happened. He is faid to have written many letters | 
to Ariarathes king of Armenia. For a fuller account of him we I 
muft beg leave to refer our readers to Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, ( 
Aulus Gellius, Valerius Maximus, and others. 

8. Cronus Apollonius, the matter of Diodorus the logician, : 
whofe name was affumed by his fcholar (6). 

(6) Strab. !. xvii.p. 576. Diog. Laert. in Ariflip. in Carnead. \ 

& alib. Pofidon. apud Athen. deipnofoph. 1. vii. Suid. in I 

'E&T*£z'w> in KctAA/>£t^o?, & alib. Schol. in Arifloph. ran. e 

iv, fc. 2, Plut. de placit. philof. advert Stoic. & alib f I 

MartiaL f 
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fax above-menticned, were the principal maritime places in 
the neighbourhood of Cyrenaica, as Auxiqua, Leptis Magna* 
Garapha, Abrotonum, Sabrata, and Tacape, were on the 
fea-coaft betwixt the rivers Cinyps and Triton. As for 
Gerifa, Ifcina, Aimmcla, Sicapha, Mufta, Butta, and feve- 
ral other obfcure mediterranean towns mentioned by Ptolemy 
and the Itinerary, we fcarce ever find them taken notice of 
by any antient hiftorian. The Cinyps of Scylax, however, 
feems to have been a city of fome repute. Pliny and Hero- 
dotus intimate, that there was in this region a fruitful cliftri£fc 
called Cinyphe, which, as well as the city above-mentioned, 
might have been fo denominated from the river of the fame 
name. To pafs by the Samamycii, Damenfii, Nigbeni, 
Nycpii, Nigintimi, Muchthufii, and many other inconfide- 
rable tribes recited by Pliny and Ptolemy, the only nations 
of this country dcferving any regard were the Cinethii, Gin- 
danes, Macse, and Lotophagi. The Cinethii, or Cinithii, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, fituated behind the Machyni, about 
the LefTer Syrtis, were a refpeclable nation, as we leam 
from Tacitus. The Gindanes, according to Herodotus, were 
feated not far from the Cinyps ; their wives wore as many 
borders on their gowns as they had lovers, and me who had 
the greater!: number was the moft efteemed. The Macae 
bordered upon the Garamantes, and were a pretty potent 
nation. They fhaved their heads all over, except the middle 
of the crown, where they permitted a lock of hair to grow* 
When they made war upon any of their neighbours, they 
wore the fkins of oftriches inftead of armour. In the winter 
they drove their flocks to the fea-fide and in fummer to the 
inland places near fome fountain or river, for the fake of 
water, according to Scylax. They are called likewife by 
the antients Macae Cinyphii, and Macae Syritae, from their 
vicinity to the Cinyps and the Greater Syrtis. But the Lo- 
tophagi were the moft famous people of the tradt, we are 
now upon. If we may believe Scylax, they extended 
themfelves almoft from the Greater to the Lefler Syrtis-. 
That author calls them Libyes Lotophagi, and tells us, 
that the lotus ferved them both for meat and drink ; from 

which 

Martial. 1. x. Aid. Gell. 1. vii. c. 14. & 1. xvii. c. VaL 
Max. 1. viii. c. 8. Cic. in Academ. qusft. 1. i. in Tufcu2. 
quzeft. 1. v. dc orat. 1. ii. & alib. Guzelius in Aul. Gell. ubi 
fup. Galen, in lib. de opt. docend, gen, ab Henric. Stephaiu 
edit, an. 1562. aliiqi fcript. mult. 
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which eircumftance they derived their name. Pliny fays^ 

that fome authors called them Alachroae, and that many | 

of them were found about the Philasnorum Arae. Straba | 

Hkewife affirms the country of the Lotophagi to have exten- | 

ded from the Leflfer Syrtis, which he calls Lotophagitis \ 

Syrtis, to the confines of Cyrenaica ; and that this people j 

Were not fenfrble of the want of water in the burning farrdy j 

region they inhabited, fince the root, ftalks, &c. of the j 

lotus fupplied them with rich Hquor as well as delicious j 

food. Homer relates, that in his time the ifland Meninx, \ 

on the coaft of Byzaciumy abounded with the lotus, and I 

was the chief feat of the Lotophagi ; as alfo, that UlyfTes 5 { 

touched here in his return to Ithaca. A good part of the | 

Regio Syrtica was a perfeel: defer t ; but' the other part pro- | 

du&ive of corn, oil, fruit, and particularly both the tree and § 

plant of the lotus. Herodotus tells us, that the fruit of the I 

tree was of the fame fize with that of the lentifcus, but ex- £ 

ceedingly fweet like the date ; as alfb that the Lotophagi | 

made wine of it. Pliny fays, that the lotus was transplanted | 

to Italy, but that its qualities were pretty much altered by I 

that tranfplantation. He likewife afferts its fruit to have been J 

of the fize of a bean, and of the colour of faffron, when f 

ripe; tho' he allows this to have been different, according to f 

the different degrees of maturity at which it arrived. In Africa I 

it refembled that of a myrtle. The beft fpecies of this tree | 

produced a fruit without any kernel ; but that of the other | 

had a kernel in it as hard as a ftone. The wine exprefled | 

from it tafted like mead, being extremely fweet; which qua- f 

lity it derived from the fruit itfelf, but would not keep above | 

ten days. The berries, bruiied and mixed with wheat, the | 

Libyans laid up in large vefTels, which ferved them for food. | 

Theophraflus and Diofcorides make the plant lotus to have t 

refembled a lily, and reprefent it both as phyfic and food* | 

Some of the moderns think one fpecies of it to have been the | 

fame as the colocafia, or faba iEgyptia, and the other as the | 

nymphaea Nilotica. But though it might agree with thefe | 

plants in many particulars, yet that it differed confiderably f 

from them, is evident from the figure of it, which we find t 

on the reveries of many antient Egyptian coins. Several of I 

thefe coins, ftruck in the times of Trajan, Hadrian, and An- f. 

toninus Pius, exhibit the leaves, ftalk, and fruit of the plant [ 

lotus, and confequently give us a tolerable idea of it ; how- • 

ever, the moderns can come to no certain conclufions con* I 

cerning either the plant or the tree, The principal river of |; 

this I 
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this tract was the Cinyps* which derived its ftream from a 
fountain, or a hill, called Zuchabari, in the country of the 
Macae, and emptied it-felf into the Sinus Syrticus. The word 
Zuchabari in Punic? Phaenician, or Libyan, fignified the hill 
of the Graces as we find it called by Herodotus. The river 
Cinyps, according to Bochart, derived its name from the 
great number of porcupines produced in the country adja- 
cent to it. The chief mountains of the Regio Syrtica were 
Gigius and Thizibi, of which yet we find nothing related but 
the bare names, The promontories Hippus and Cephalae 
fcarce deferve to be mentioned. Of the iflands appertaining 
to this country the moft noted were Meninx and Cercina ; 
Ptolemy's Gaia, Pontia, and Mifynus, being quite obfcure. 
The iiland Myrmex more properly belonged to Cyrenaica, 
as it was not far diftant from the port of the Barcaei. Pliny 
makes Meninx (F), near the LefTer Syrtis, to be twenty-five 
miles long, and twenty-two broad ; and further obferves, 
that it had two towns, viz. Meninx facing the coaft of 
Africa, and Thoar oppofite to the LefTer Syrtis. We find it 
named Lotophagitis, not only by the authors above-mentioned, 
but likewife by Polybius and Eratoflhenes. As for Cercina, 
it lay N. E. of Meninx, was twenty-five miles in length, 
about twelve in breadth, had a tolerable good town of the 
fame name, and two moft commodious harbours. Thus flands 
the geography of the Regio Syrtica, with which tra& the nor- 
thern part of the kingdom of Tripoli feems at prefent to cor- 
refpond h . 

As 

h Herodot. Strab. Mel. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Virg. JEn. i; 
v. 1 10. & JEn. iv. v. 41. Lucan. 1. i. v. 367. & 1. viii. v. 184* 
.SeneC. de beat. vit. e. 14. Scylax Caryand. in peripl. Anto- 
nin. itinerar. Salluft. in Jug irth. Caef. in civ. 1. i. c. 38.' 
Dionyfius Characenus, ver. 480. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. I. v. & alib. 
Plm. 1. xiii. c. .17. , Sil. Ital. 1. iii. v. 310. Heliodor. 1. x. 
p. 457. Herodot. ubi fup. Theophraft. hill. pi. 1. 4. c. 10. 
Plut. de Tiid. p. 355, 378, & alib. Herodot. 1. ii. c. 92. 
Theophrrft hift. pi. 1. iv. c. 5. p. 87. Diofcorid. J. iv. c. 114. 
Solin. exercit. p. 683. Plutarch. & lamblic. apud Triftan. torn. 

i. p. 605. Seguin. num.. fekft. p 121. Ezech.Spanhem.de 
prasft. &r uf num. ant. differt. vi. p. 301-308, Tacit, annal. 1. 

ii. c. 52. Liv. 1. xxxiii. c. 48. Polyb. 1. i c. 39. Eratof- 
thenes apud Piin. 1. v. c. 7. Homer. 11. I. v. 84. & alib. 

(F) This iiland was called Girba about the middle age* 
and is at this day known by the name Zerbi or Zarbi (6). 
(6). Cellar, geogr. ant. 1. iv. c. 3. 
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its -inhabi- As the inhabitants of this region agreed in all points of mo* 
tothc ment W ^ ^ e 0t ^ er ^y an Pomades, whofe hiftory has al* 
tlans! Car- r^dy been given, we can fay nothing of their antiquity, 
thaginians, government, laws, religions, language, &c. (G) without be- 
Nu means' S uu ty °f a repetition. The tranfac~tions they were con* 
andRomans. cerned in, before they became fubje£t to Carthage, could not, 
we apprehend, have been very confiderable. However, we 
believe them to have been fubducd by the founder of the 
Egyptian empire, whom Jofcphus and Sir Ifaac Newton 
take to be the fame prince with Sefac. How long they 
remained fubject to the Egyptians, hiftory informs us not ; 
but 'tis probable a corps of them formed part of Zerah's 
numerous army, for the reafons already offered. Part of 
the Regio Syrtica feems to have been under the dominion 
of the Cyreneans till the regulation of limits agreed upon 
between that people and the Carthaginians mentioned by 
Salluft ; but when this happened, cannot be precifely de- 
termined. After that regulation it continued in the hands 
of the Carthaginians till it was wrefted out of them by Ma-* 
finifla ; for that it was wrefted out of them by that prince, 
appears clearly from Appian. In after-ages it met with the 
fame fate as the Teft of his dominions, an ample account 
of which has been already exhibited to our readers in the 
hiftory of the Numidians *. 
Some parti- Thus have wc gone through the hiftory of all the prirv- 
culars relat- c ]pal Libyan nations, which, we may venture to allure our 
jhuhcrt© 1 ya readers, has not been done by any other author. Some 
emitted, few particulars, however relating to them, hitherto omitted, 
we muft not pafs over in filence. Herodotus obferves, that 
the Libyans in general went by the name of Atlantes or Atr- 
lantides, though at the fame time he remarks that appella- 
tion to have been applied to one particular nation; who, 

he 

1 Salluft. in Jugurth. Appian in Libyc. c. 63. ed. Tol. Amft; 
1670. Newt in chronol. p. 70. Vid. etiam Univerf. hi£. vol. 
xvii. 1. 4* c. 1. feet. 3. 

(G) From Egypt to the lake Tritonis the Libyans were bred- 
ers of cattle ; ate neib, and drank milk % but abftained from, 
beef and pork, as well as the Egyptians. The women of Gyre- 
ne accounted it a crime to ftrike a cow. For the cuftoms, man- 
ners, and religion of the Libyans inhabiting the country to the 
well of the Triton, we muft refer our readers to Herodotus (7), 



(7) Herodo;, I. \\\ 
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jie tells us, curfed the Sun every day, as He a3vance5 to-, 
wards the meridian*, purfuing him with itie bi'ttereffi ; ,inVec-- 
tives, becaufe he confumed both them, arid their' toixkivf^ 
with his burning rays. 'From that author and Diodorus ii } 
Sikewife appears, that the Atlantides were feared upon, and : 
in the neighbourhood of, mount Atlas, which from its height* 
the Libyans ftyled the pillar of heaven, i. e.' the high- or 
lofty pillar; which evinces the Libyan language or lan^ua*- 
jges to have been related to the oriental tongues. ' Hferodd* 
tus alfo intimates, that no one of this nation did 1 either'eat ' 
flefh, or was ever difturbed in his deep by dreams ; the laft 
of which properties was probably the confequence of the "firfti* 
In the territories of the Atlantides, as well as the heigh-* 
bouring countries, the inhabitants reaped confiderable advan- 
tages from feveral mines of fait, which was 6f two colours', ' 
viz. white and purple. Herodotus farther fays, that many 
of the Libyans built houfes of this fait, which, as no ram 
ever fell in thofe parts, were very durable. To what has 
been already offered with regard to the Nigritae, we rriuft 
beg leave to add, that they were known to the' Egyptians* 
Ammonia and Cyreneans, before the time of Herodotus.' 
For that author, when in Egypt, learned from fome Cy-- 
reneans, who had the relation from Etearchus king of the 
Ammonii, that five bold Nafamonian youths* fent to make' 
new difcoveries thro' the deferts of Libya, at laft came to/ 
a city inhabited by men of a low ftature, by which ran a 
great river abounding with crocodiles, that Etearchus judged 
to be the Nile. This relation tallies extremely well with? 
Marmol, who alfures us, that the people feated on the 1 
northern bank of the Nigir are perfect dwarfs (H) 5 and al- 
fo feems to add fome weight to the authority of the Ara- 
bian geographers, who make the Nile and the Nigir diffe- 
rent branches of the fame river, and aflert the fource of 
this river to be in Ethiopia. From hence we may deduce 
the probability of the Negroes being defcended from the 

Ethiopians, 

(H) From the fituation of the Nafamohes, it is evident, that 
thefe youths mull have approached the northern bank of the ri- 
ver, which the dwarfs here mentioned are faid to have inhabit- 
ed. Now Marmol affures us, that on the fouthern bank of the 
Senegal the inhabitants are large and lufty, but on the oppofite 
fide fmall and puny ; which lait article, agreeing fb well with 
Herodotus, almoft demonftrates the river hece hinted at to hav£ 
been the Nigir (8). 

(8; Mann. 

Vo L . XVIII. F 
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Ethiopians, and likewife the region of Nigritia's being 
peopled very early, as Leo fuggefts. For the Ethiopians 
on the banks* or near the fource, of the great river above- 
mentioned, obferving how the adjacent grounds were ferti- ; 
lized by its inundations, as they encreafed, might follow it | 
weftward, every one ftriving to be the firft pofTefTor of a [ 
great quantity of fuch excellent foil, and therefore advance \ 
forward till the Atlantic ocean put a flop to any farther 
progrefs. If this be admitted, it will follow, that the Blacks J 
are not fo different from all the reft of mankind as fome I. 
are willing to fuppofe ; that their defcent from Adam is eafy j 
and natural, in oppofition to what our modern infidels pre- 
tend 3 and that their colour is only an accidental confiderati- j, 
on. But thefe points will be fully difcuffed in that branch of 
the modern hiftory which they will naturally fall under. The 
word Libya may be deduced either from the proper names t 
Lehabim, Lubim, Sec. above-mentioned, or from the He- | 
brew laab, with which the Arabic lub correfponds,. fignify- I 
ing dry, parched, &c. or rather a dry parched country, | 
&o Such an appellation agrees extremely well with what I 
the antients have related of Libya, and particularly the tract I 
betwixt Tripolis and Pentapolis, which went by the names f 
of Xerolibya and Libya Propria. Dr. Hyde, however, thinks 
that this word may be more naturally deduced from labi, a 
lion, or rather a yellow, flame-coloured lion, with 
which fpecies of animals Libya was known to abound ; or | 
elfe from lahab, a flame, fmce the burning fands of Libya, \ 
by the continual reflexion of a vaft quantity of the fblar ? 
rays, appeared, at fome diflance, to travellers like a flame, f 
As thefe fands were frequently fo heated as to be almoft in a 
ftate of inflammation, we muft own fome regard due to fuch • 
an etymon. As for the word Africa, or, as the Arabs pro- ; 
nounce it, Afrikia, which feems to have been unknown to ■ 
Herodotus, Ariftotle, Strabo, and the other moft antient J 
Greek authors, Dr. Hvde takes it to be the fame with the \ 
Phoenician or Punic f"Hp"Dn Habarca, Havarca, Havreca, ">. 
&c. or r™lpl3^ Avreca, i. e. " The Barca, or the \ 
4i country of Barca.'' This, our readers will allow ex- 
tremely probable, efpecially fince Barca was a moft remarka- 
ble part of Africa, as above obferved; and the Romans, who 
firft brought the name of Africa into Europe, might not pro- 
nounce it . exactly in the fame manner as the Carthaginians . 
and Phoenicians, from whom they received it. The princi- ;. 
pal difficulty in this etymon will vanifh, when we confider, - t 
that the cricmaL for the moft part pronounced the fecond \ 

letter ] 
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Jetter of their alphabet like a V, and that nothing was more 
ufual with them than to add a letter to, or take one from, 
the beginning of a word, as might be proved by an induction 
of particulars, were it in any manner neeeifary. We iiiuft 
not omit obferving here, that the firft divilicn of the' world 
was into two parts only, viz. Afia and Europe, or the'eailerit 
and weftern part, Europe comprehending both the continent 
now going under that name, and Africa ; which divifion ftili 
prevails amongft many of the orientals. This may not only 
be inferred from a variety of authors, but likewife from the 
words Europe and Afia themfelves, the former importing, 
occidental or weftern, and the latter half. When that vaft 
region now called Africa was firft confidered as a diftinct 
part of the world, we cannot take upon us to determine; 
nor whether Europe and Africa were ever joined together by 
an ifthmus uniting Spain 2nd Mauritania^ as fome authors fug- 
geft; nor laflly, if this mould be admitted, when, or by what 
means, fuch an ifthmus came to be deftroyed, the Nubian geo- 
grapher declaring this to have been effected by labour and art, 
and Averroes by an earthquake. The ifland Cerne, - taken 
notice of by Hanno and Scylax, feems to have been fome- 
where on the coaft of Libya Interior, but in what part of the 
ccean it lay, cannot be difcovered from the antients, who 
differ widely amongft themfelves with regard to its fitua- 
tion ; which probably induced Strabo to deny the very be- 
ing of it. We muft own ourfelves likewife as much in 
the dark in relation to Plato's ifland Atlantis, which he 
makes of a larger extent than Afia and Africa together. 
Some of the moderns are difpefed to think, from feveral 
circumftances, that it was that vaft continent called now 
America •, others, that it lay nearer the pillars of Hercules ; 
and laftly, others, that every thing related of it is to be 
confidered as a downright fiction. Much may be faid in 
defence of each opinion ; however, the firft appears to us 
the moft probable. For Ammianus Marccliinus affirms 
Plato on this occafton not to have written fable, but a true 
hiftory ; and Proclus cites Marcel! us an Ethiopic hiftorian 
in defence of what that philofopher has advanced concern- 
ing this ifland. Crantor alio, Plato's firft interpreter, takes 
this relation to be a true hiftory. That the ifland here 
under confederation was not fo near the Streigbts as fome 
modern authors fuppofe, feems probable from Diodorus 
Siculus, who tells us, that the Phoenicians in early times 
failed beyond Hercuies's Pillars, along the African coaft, 
and, there meeting with ftorms and tempefts, were car- 
F 2 ried 
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ried to the remoteft parts of the ocean, and, after many 
days, came to a vaft ifland at a great diftance from Libya, 
arid' lying very far weft. This place continues the fame 
author, had a fruitful foil, navigable riversy &c. and, from* 
the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians came to the knowlege 
of it. And in the fame place he fays, that the Cartha- 
ginians would not permit any omer nation to fettle in this* 
new region, but referved it for themfelvesy that, if ever they 
fhould be driven from their native foil, they might have a 
place to retire to. ./Elian* brings Silenus exprefly aflerting 
to Midas, that there was- a vaft continent beyond Europe, 
Afia, and Africa, which ought to be confidered as*iftands : 
ftirrourided by the ocean. Thefe, and other paflagesy that? 
riiight be extracted from the antients, induced the learned 
Perizonius to conclude, that the inhabitants- of the old 
World had fome faint knowledge of America, derived to triem 
either from the Egyptian and Carthaginian traditions, on 
from the figure of the earth, which was not unknown to them k » 

k Herodbt. I. & & 1. iv. Biod. Sic. L iff. Golir nota ad' 
Alfraganum, p: £9. I. Leo African. Avicen. paff. ./Elian, de 
animal, paff. RR. Kimchi, A ben-Ezra, & Jonas in Ofe. c. xihv 
ver. v. Virg. JEn. 1. iv. Lucan. 1. i. Serv. in Virg. ubi fup. 
Averroes apud Hieron. Vital, in voc. Terrsemotus. Agatha^, 
ifier. 1. ike. 2, Geogr. Nubienf. dim. iv. part. 1. Hyde in 
Peritfol, p. n'j, T4, 15,, 16. Plat, in Timae. & in Crit. Strab. 
1. ii. p. jj. Pelyk & Corn. Nep. apud Plin. 1. vi. e. 31. 
Hanno & Scylax in peripl. Diotim. apud Strab. ubi fup. 
Ptol. 1. iv. Ephorus apud Plin. ubi fud. Lycophron. fchcfliaft. 
adverf. xviii. Euftath. in Dionyf. verf. 219. Diod. Sic. 
1. v. Crantor in Plat, ubi fup. Marcell. apud Procl. Am- 
mian. Marceilin. & Jilian. var. hift. 1. iii. Bochart. Phal. L 
iv. c. 33. Jac. Perizon. in iElian. ubi fup. 
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Th« hMlory of the Ethiopians. 

SECT, I. 

Defcription of Ethiopia'. 

e h^ia^ Q E ^ERAL °f tne antients gave the name of Ethio- 
whereTtu- ^ P^ ans to a ^ perfons either perfectly black, or of a very 
atcd. fwar-thy complexion, The Arabs therefore, and other Aii- 
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.atics, as well as a great number of Africans, came under 
this denomination. The Africans we find divided into the 
weten or Hefperian Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians above 
jEgypt, fituated to the E. of the former. The Hefperian 
Ethiopians inhabited that vaft tra£r called Libya Interior, 
the hiftory of whofe principal 'nations we have already gone 
through. The eaftern African Ethiopians, for fo thofe above 
Egypt may be properly ftyled, were much ,hetter known 
.to the antients than the others, by reafon of their commerce 
with the Egyptians, and looked upon by them as the pro- 
per Ethiopians. Thefe are the people, whofe tranfa<5tions, 
irom the earlieft accounts of .time, we are /now to relate; 
which we hope to do in fuch a manner as will .prove fatif- 
fadtory to all, at leaft the moft candid .part of, our readers a . 

Ethiopia then, or rather Ethiopia Propia, was JimH>L imlt8ana 
,-cd on the north by Egypt, on which fide it extended vto extent of 
£he Lefler Cataract, and the ifland Elephantine; on the weft Etni oF«*« 
by Libya Interior ; on the veaft by the Red Sea ; and on 
*he fouth by a part of Africa -unknown to the antients, but 
iprobably that including the .modern kingdoms of Gingiro, 
Alaba, Machida, and part of Add or Zeila. However, as 
the proper Ethiopia might be of a different extent at diffe- 
rent times, particularly on the fides of Libya Interior and 
jLibya incognita, we cannot jpretend to fix, with aay $re- 
cifion, its frontiers. Neverthelefs it feeras, for many ages 
at leaft, to have been the fame tract which at this day 
comprehends the kingdoms >of Dongola, Sennar, and Abaf- 
fia, with part of Adel or .Zeila ; and confequently to have 
taken up feventeen degrees of longitude, and to have 
reached from the tropic of Cancer to within fix degrees of 
&he Line. Ludolphus intimates, that the modern geographers, 
-depending upon the authority of Paulus Jovius, have extended 
the fouthern limits of Aballia much farther ; but at the fame 
ftime that author rightly obferves them to be guilty of a miftake. 
It is of ;no great ^confequence to our readers how this point 
\ftands, and therefore weihall not dwell any longer upon it b . 

The proper Ethiopia had various names given it by thep. ftrent 
antients. Sometimes they called it India, and its inhabitants na me7of 
F 3 Indians; Ethiopia. 

a Herodot. 1. fii. Sc 1. vii. 'Xenopli. Cyropaed. 1. viii. Homer. 
;apud Strabon. 1. ii. ut & ipfe Strab. 1. i. & 1. ii. Diod. Sic. J. 
5v. Dio, 1. liv. p. 524. Ptol. 1. iv. Plin. 1. v. c. 8. Vid. & 
>Homer. II. iv. v. 23. Cellar, geogr. ant. 1. iv. c. 8. fett. 3. 
Strab. 1. xvii. Plin. 1. v. c. 9. Ptol ubi fup. Job. Ludolph, 
m hill. jEthiop. 1. i. c. 2. Golii not* ad Alfragajiuro, p. 83, 
%• Qeogr. Kwb, clim. i. j>ar. 4. 
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Indians ; which appellation they applied to many of the 
remote!?: nations, as we have obferved in the hiftory of the 
Garamantes (A). This country was likewife denominated 
Atlantia and iEtheria, according to Pliny and Strabo, or, 

as 

(A) Bochart thinks, that the Garamantes were a colony of 
the Amantes or Hammanientes of Pliny and Solinu-s, feated to 
the W. of the greater Syrtis. This notion he grounds not only 
upon the neighbouring fituation of thofe nations, bat likewife 
upon the affinity of their names. For as 12 g a r fignifies in He- 
brew to inhabit, Gar-Amante might originally have denoted The 
habitation or dwelling of the Amantes ; or ratlier 12 g er ? from 
the aforefaid verb, may be naturally fuppofed to have fignifie.d 
colonus, advena, &c. and then Gar-Amante will be equivalent 
to One belonging to a colony of the Amantes. The laft na- 
tion that ingenious author likewife believes to have been the fame 
with the Ammonii or Amonij, whole name, by an eafy tranf- 
pofition of letters, entirely agrees with that of Mofes's Anamim 
or Animasi. Several things, according to him, concur to render 
this conjecture probable ! i . The Anamim in all likelihood dedu- 
ced their name from the word Anam, which might have 
denoted a (beep in the Egyptian language, as a word compofed 
of the fame letters did in Arabic, z. According to fome au- 
thors, the idol of Jupiter, in the territory of the Ammonii, was 
called Amnion from the ram that pointed out the fpotof ground 
his temple was erected upon ; and it is well known, that the 
Ammonii, in the opinion pf the antients, were fo denominated 
from Ammon or Ammun, a name the Egyptians gave Jupiter. 
3. That part of Libya, where Mofes feems to place the Anamim, 
abounded with (heep, which fupplied the natives not only with 
food but cloaths, and agreed very well in fituation with the 
country pf the Ammonij. 4. The idol of Jupiter Ammon had 
either ram's horns, or a ram's head upon it 1 which feemedto point 
at the origin of the word Anamim. If we admit what Bochart 
has advanced on this occafion, the etymon of the name Nafamo- 
nes, or Nafemon, applied to a neighbouring people, may eaiily 
be difcovered. For Nafamon, on this fuppontion, muft be ap- 
parently the fame as pQfc$ >t#3 Nafe-Amon, i. e. Homines 
Ammon or Ammonii ; and comequendy the Nafamones as well 
as the Garamantes, were a branch of the Anamim. That the 
Garamantes in .their own tongue, were ftyled Gar-Amane, Ger- 
Amane, or, by contraction, Gar-Ame, Qer-Ame, &c. appears 
from the name of their metropolis Garama, or, as the Nubian 
geographer intimates it to have been denominated in his time, 
Germa. This obfervation will go a good way towards confirm- 
ing $hofe ingenious conjectures which we have here inferred from 
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"as Hefvchius will have it, Aeria. It alfo went, in very 
early ages, under the name of Cephenia. But we appre- 
hend it to have been moft ufually called Abafene, a word 
approaching very near, both in found and fignification, to 
the modern Hobaih, Habeih, or Abaffia; the true etymo- 
logy of which will be exhibited to our readers, when we, 
come to the hiftory of Arabia c . 

On the other hand, we find Chaldsea, Aflyria, Perfia, 
&c. ftyled Ethiopia by fome very good authors ; nay, it muft 
be allowed, that the antients called all thofe countries, extend- 
ing thernfelves beyond each fide of the Red Sea, indifferently 
India or Ethiopia. Th'^eaftern people at this day fometimes 
name that kingdom India, which the Europeans call Abaflia, 
particularly the Perfians, who for the moft part give the ap- 
pellation of Siah Hindou or Hindi, to an AbaJIine or modem 
Ethiopian. It appears from feveral authors, that the Red 
Sea itfelf went formerly under the name of the Indian Sea ; 
and Ludolphus obferves, that the antients denominated all 
thofe nations under the Torrid Zone, whofe names they were 
ignorant of, Indians d . 

According to the Jews, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, Called in 
and other verfions (B) ? Cum, when taken for a country in j|i"j£ ure 
F 4 icripture, 

c Plin. 1. vi. c. 30. Herodot. Strab. ubi fup. Hefych. 
Agatharchides Cnidius de Mar. Rubr. 1. i. c. 3. apudPhot. in 
bibliothec. p. 1323. Philoftorgius apud Theodoret. 1. Hi. c. 4. 
aliique mult. Vid. etiam Lfe Grand, diflert. ii. ' Procop. 
Gaz. comment, in 1 Reg. c. x. v. 1. Jof. Scalig. in comp. 
ecclef. iEthiop. Theodoret. in hill ecclefiaft. 1. i. c. 22. Le 
Grand ubi fup. & I. Ludolph. hift. JEthiop. 1. i. c. i T 

the learned Bochart j efpecially, fince Herodotus affirms that part 
of Libya adjacent to the country of the Ammonii to have been 
famous for the fheep it abounded with. Thefe nations were 
nearly related to the Ethiopians, as we learn from the fame He- 
rodotus (1). 

(B) The eaftern people affirm Cufh the fon of Canaan, aad 
grandfon of Ham, to have had a fon whofe name was Habaf- 
chi or Habofchi, the father of the Abyfiinians, or Egyptians, 
whom the Perfians call Black Indians. The Hebrew gramma- 
rians 

(1) Herodot. l.'iv. Hygin. Germanic, in Arat. Athenag. in 
quint. Amor. Mel. 1. i. c. 8. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Plin. 1. v. 
Ci 5. Solin. c. 28. Gen. c. x. v. 13. Geogr. Nub. clim. 
ii. par. 1. Boca. Phal. 1. iv. c. 30. Golii not® ad Alfraga- 
num, p. 90. 
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fcripturej is always to be underftood of the proper Ethiopia.. 
This notion is fupported by Philo, Jofephus, Eupolemus in 
Eufebius* Euftathius, the author of the Alexandrian chroni- 
con, and the concurrent teftimony of the Greek and Latin 
fathers, Notwithftanding which, Bochart, depending upon 
the authority of Jonathan's Targum, and feveral plaufible 
arguments, affirms the land of Cufh to have been fituated in 

Arabia 

f ians derive the word Habafehah, which fignjfies Ethiopia, from 
Haboufcha, which denotes a people^raifed from a mixture of 
different- nations, originally of different countries. According 
to D\ Herbelot and others, the Abyflinians, Nubians, and Fungi, \ 
are all comprehended under the word Habafch. The infpired | 
writers are filent as to Cum the fon of Canaan, and his fon \ 
Habafchi. \ We find mention made there only of Cufh the fon 
of Ham, and his fons Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, Sabtecha* 
and Nimrod. It is faid, that Arabia Felix went formerly under j 
the name of Ethiopia, becaufe • the Abyflinians, who conquer- | 
ed it, pofiefied it for a long time. Dhou-Iren king of Yaman j 
drove them from thence with the afliftance of the Perfians. ! 
Some authors beiieve, that by Cufh upon the river Gihon is 
meant only the antient country of the Scythians upon the | 
Araxes. Herodotus intimates, that the firft habitation this peor> || 
pie had was upon the Araxes ; and that, being -forced from § 
thence by the Maflagetae, they paffed this river, and retired | 
into the country of the Cimmerians. Juftin makes the Phafig I 
and Araxes to he, as it were, the limits of the Scythians on I 
the fouth fide. Diodorus Siculus fays, that the Scythians who J 
were near Media abode at firft upon the Araxes, and that | 
the Sacap and Maflagetze are different branches of the Scythians, j 
The words Cuthaei and Cutha, whence fome have deduced I 
Scythae or Scuthse, are the fame as Cufh. The Chaldees ge- f 
nerally put the Tau where the Hebrews ufe Schin, and there- % 
fore fay Cut or Cuth inftead of Cufh. The Cuthaeans, who I 
came to and inhabited the country of Samaria, did originally J 
belong to that part of Media which bordered upon the Caf- P 
pian fea, and therefore muft have appertained to the Cum we j 
are {peaking of. There arc very fenfible footfteps of this name [ 
to be. met with in various parts round about this country, as i 
the dj$ri& of Gotacene ; the cities of Citamum, Cotomana, Cyta, ; ! 
Cotaca, Cotamba 4 Cotaea; the Cotyi, (poflaei; river of Ciffa, \ 

&C. (2). \ ^ ~ j 

(2) D'Herbel. bibl. orient, p. 409. Gen. c x. v. 7-, %. | 

Herodot. 1. 1. c. 201. & 1. iv. c. 1 1. Juftin. 1. i. &1. ii. Diod. f 

Sic. 1. xi. p. 355. Ptol. paff. Valer. Flac. 1. vi, v. 693, SteDlfo j 

Bj zant. Propert. ex emend. Scalig. 1. i. el. 1. | 
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Arabia ; and confequently maintains, that Cufh never in fcrip- 
ture denotes the proper Ethiopia. But neither of thefe opi- 
nions ought to be looked upon as ftridtly true : for Cufh is 
fometimes in fcripture undoubtedly to be taken for the pro- 
per Ethiopia, as may be evinced not only by the great au- 
thorities above-mentioned, but feveraj circurnftances likewife 
which evidently point at that country ; and, on the other 
hand, it muft be allowed, that fome of the facred writers give 
the name of Cufh to the whole peninfula of Arabia, or a 
part of it bordering upon the Red Sea, or both. When this 
prophet Jeremiah afks his countrymen, Whether the Cujh- 
ite can change fas skin? he muft be confidered as having 
Jn his eye a proper Ethiopian. For the nation there pointed 
at was black, differing greatly in colour from the Jews ; the 
prophet's queftion being proverbial, of the fame import with 
that common adage of. prophane writers, " to warn the E- 
*' thiopian or Blackmoor white." Now this cannot be un- 
derstood of the Arabs, who were of much the fame complexi- 
on with the Jews, as Bochart himfelf not only allows, but 
proves 3 but the Abaflines or proper Ethiopians, might earl? 
Jy and naturally have given occafion to fuch a proverb. 
In the book of Ifaiah we find Egypt, Pathros, and Cufh, 
joined together, and confequently Cufh taken for Ethiopia. 
For it appears from various authors, and even Bochart himr 
felf, that the land of Pathros was either th? upper Egypt, or 
a part of that country near $he confines of Ethiopia ; and there^ 
fore Cufh, in this paflage, muft naturally refer to Ethiopia, 
fmce the region here denote^ by that word was S. of the 
upper Egypt, and contiguous to it. In defence of our fecond 
aflertion, feveral paffages of fcripture may likewife be produ* 
ced. When the Lord threatened Egypt with utter deflati- 
on, he declared, That HE would lay it wajle from the 
tower Syene to the border of Cuftx (C). Now that the 
*< border of Cush ancjthe tower of Syene " are intended 

(C) Our readers will obferve, that, out of complaifance to 
great number of learned men, we have here given this text the 
inoft received interpretation ; though we muft own ourfelves by 
no means inclinable to come into it. The words in the 
original are, ■ ^3 J»*ft1D TlfflD 1 e - From 

Migdol to Syene and the border of Cush ; or From Migdoi< 
and Syene, and to the border of Cush. If we admit the 
firft of thefe tranflations, we muft fuppofe an ellipfis of the 
prepofition betwixt yt]QD and n3lD, than which 

Nothing 
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here to reprefent two oppofite limits of Egypt, cannot be de- 
nied ; and that Syene was the Egyptian frontier on the fide of j 
Ethiopia, appears from Pliny and Strabo : therefore Cum evi- | 
dently denotes Arabia, or at leaft that part of it adjacent to j 
Egypt, which was diametrically oppofite to the tower of Sy- g 
ene, and not Ethiopia, whofe border extended to that tower. S 
Mofes's wife Zippora was a native of Cum, and at the lame | 
time a Midianite j the prophet Habakkuk makes the terri- | 

tories l 

nothing is more frequent in the Hebrew Scripture ; as may be \ 

"inferred from Deut. c. xxxiii. ver. 17. Mich. c. vii. ver. 12. I 

and many other paffages enumerated by Noldius. If we pre- I 

fer the latter, we muft admit a Tuppreflion of the copulative 1 be- | 

fore r™l3TD» which is likewife extremely common in the ori- I 

ginal of the Old Teftament, as appears from Gen. c. xxvii. ver. j 

.33. Cant. c. viii. ver. 6. jud. c. ix. ver. 2. and an infinite j 

number of other inftances produced by the lame Noldius. I 

. Now Migdol is the proper name of a town about twelve miles I 

from Pelufium on the Nile near the coaft of the Mediterra- 1 

Bean, and diametrically oppofite to Syene; and of courfe, in 1 

conjunction with Syene, denotes the whole breadth of the land I 

of Egypt, agreeably to the prophet's intention. This city we | 

find mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah, c. xliv. ver. 1 . and \ 

c. xlvi. ver. 1 4. who joins it with Tahpanhes, or as the Greeks I 

called it, Daphne, and Daphna? Pelufise, another city in the j 

neighbourhood of Pelufmm. This circumflance, in conjunc- I 

tion with the Septuagint, which has there \v Ucty^a>ha ) 1 

at Migdol, and hi lAa.yfa\hv in Migdol, renders extremely | 

probable the verfion of this paffage, which we would propofe | 

to the confideration of our learned readers. In the mean time | 

.we cannot but own ourfelves greatly furprifed at Cellarius, who 6 

has with fo much boldnefs infmuated, or rather affirmed, that t 

the Greek interpreters have, in agreement with the Vulgate, } 

tranflated the text at prefent under confideration ctVo Tvfyv § 

^ WW 'A/9ioT«f. Whereas both the Vatican \ 

and Alexandrian MSS. of the Septuagint have it ato tActyS'uh* \ 

*j Iv'vm zeos hejsov Which, together with the \ 

Arabic veriion exprelfing it From Migdol and Asuan to : 

the borders of Ethiopia, feems to render indifputable what \ 

is here advanced j and confequently, to evince, that this fa- t 

mous pafiage is fo far from proving Cum to point out Arabia, \. 

that, on the contrary, it evidently demonftrates that word fome- \ 

times to denote- the proper Ethiopia (3). I 

(3) Herodot. 1. ii. c. 30. Steph. By^ant. de urb, Cellar. I 

geogra. ant. 1. iv. c. 8. Vid. etiam Val. Schind pentaglot p. I 

281. & Chriftiani Noldii concord, particular. Ebrco-Chaldaic' I 

toa annotat. Joh. Gottfr. Tympii, Jence, 1734. I 
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-tories of Cuftian or Cufti, and Midian or Madian, to have 
been the fame ; Jofephus, Ptolemy, and St. Jerorn, men- 
tion a city of Arabia on the coaft of the Red Sea, called 
Madian ; from all which we may infer, that part of Arabia 
at leaft goes fometimes in fcripture under the name of Cufh. 
Job intimates, that Cum was famous for the excellent topa- 
zes it produced : now none of the antients have taken notice 
of the Ethiopian topaz ; whereas Pliny relates, that the beft 
topazes came from the Arabic ifland Chitis or Chutis, whofe 
name feems to have been the fame with Cum or Cuth ; and 
Agatharchides Cnidius, Diodorus, and Strabo, have likewife 
mentioned this ifland ; therefore fome of the facred writers de- 
nominated at leaft part of Arabia Cum. In that day, fays the 
Lord, Jhall meffengers go from me in Jhips, to make the 
carelefs Cu/hites afraid, Sic. which menace may be fup- 
pofed more properly to point at the Arabs, whom the Egypti- 
ans and others vifited in mips on the Red Sea, than the E- 
thiopians, with whom they had a communication by land. 
But, to omit other paflages that occur, both the Arabs and 
Ethiopians might have very properly been ftyled Cufhites, fince 
the defcendents of Cum formed a great part of both nations. 
Nay, that the Arabs themfelves had the appellation of Ethio- 
pians, and Afiatic Ethiopians, clearly follows from, what has 
been adyanced by Xenophon and Herodotus. However we 
cannot help thinking, that the antient Hebrews rightly looked 
upon the Ethiopians as the proper Cu(hites P For Zerah's 
moft formidable army confifted chiefly of Cuftjites, neighbours 
to the Libyans, i. e. the Ethiopians, of which people only he 
is called king by the facred hiftorian ; though from Sir 
Ifaac Newton, and what we have already obferved,, it may be 
proved, that he was in pofTeffion of all the dominions of Se^- 
iac, i. e. Egypt, Libya, Troglodytica, Arabia, &c. The 
extremely numerous hoft he commanded adds great weight to 
this notion. Pliny intimates, that theEthiopians, whom he dif- 
tinguimes from the Arabians, were mafters of Egypt not long 
before the deftru&ion of Troy •, which, confidering that this 
period falls in with the time of Zerah, brings no fmall accef- 
fion of ftrength to what is here advanced % 

We 

c Philo Judasus, Hieronym. Eufeb. Euftath, Au&. Chron, 
Alexandr. aliiq; apud Bochart. Phal. i. iv. c. 2. Eupolem. a- 
pud Eufeb. de prasp. Evang. 1. ix. Jonath. Targ. in Gen. c. 

x. ver. 6. & alib. Exod. ii. 16, 21. Num. xii. 1. Ifai. c. 

xi. ver ij. Jer, c. xiii. ver. 23. Ezek. c, xxix. ver. 10. Habak. 
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We eannot therefore allow, that Ludim is the only name 
given in fcripture to the Ethiopians, as M. Bochart undertakes 
*o : prove. Moft of the arguments he offers to evince this 
#oint are extremely frivolous, as our readers will find upon an 
examination of them, and the others not of any confiderable 
force. But, fuppofing them to prove, that the word Ludim, 
in all places of fcripture he cites on this occafion, is to be 
tmderftobd of the Ethiopians, which is the utmoft that he 
could ever have pretended to ; yet it will not follow from 
lience, that Ethiopia is never called Cum by any of the fa^ 
cred writers. Such an aflertion cannot be maintained, though 
it ihould be granted, as we are willing to do, that part of the 
Ludim took up their habitations in Ethiopia. And yet feve^ 
ral learned men have come into Bochart's opinion f . 
fKfferen* The antients believed the blacknefs of the Abaffines or A*- 
Rations of byflinians to be oceafioned by the intenfe heat of the climate, 
f j&iopa, ^ therefore called them Ethiopians. We find them likewife 
•called iEthereii and Aerii by Hefychius, Pliny, and Strabo. 
Pliny relates, that the Blemmyes, an Ethiopian nation feated 
near the borders of Egypt, had no heads, their mouths and 
-eyes being fixed on their breafts. This ought undoubtedly to 
be looked upon as fabulous, and might probably proceed from 
*heir having very {hort necks ; however, that fome Blemmy- 
»n captives exhibited an extremely odd appearance at Rome, 
we learn from Vopifcus. The Nobatae inhabited one of the 
i)anks of the Nile, near the ifland Elephantine, having been 
removed thither from Oafis, in order to have a watchful eye 
upon, and reprefs jthe courfes, of the BJemmyes. Some au- 
thors refer the Troglodytes to Egypt, and others to Ethiopia; 
be thatasit will, they were a very favage nation, living in 
caves, according to Strabo, feeding upon ferpents, lizards, &c. 
and having a language confifting of no articulate founds, but | 
refembling the fhrieking of bats, according to Herodotus. The 
Nubians we find juft mentioned by the antients as a people 

of 

c. iii. v. 7. Job. c. xxvirl v. 19. Ezek. e,xxx. ver. 9. 2 
Chron. c. xiv. ver. 9. & c. xvi. ver. 8. Jofeph. antiq. 1. i. c. I 
y. Plin. 1. v. c. 9. ex emend. P. Harduini. Strab, 1. xvii. ! 
jofeph. apud Bochart. ubi fup. Hieronym. apud Cellar. 1. iii. 
fc. xiv. Ptol. in Arab. Plin, J. xxxi. c. 8. Agatharchides Cni» 
•dius, Dipd. Sic. & Strab. apud Bochart. phal. 1. iv. c. ii. Xenoph, 
Cyropasd. 1. viii. Herodot. 1. iii. c. 1 14. & feq. & 1. vii. c. 69, [ 
philoftrat. in vit. Apollon. Tyan. 1. vi. c, 1 . Newton's chronol. j 
p. 236. Herodot. 1. ii c. no. Plin. 1. vi, 0. 29. P. Harduin. j 
fa ckronal, vet, tell. p. 57. f Eo-ehart, phal, I. iv. c. 2. 6, X 
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of Ethiopia, but nothing particular related of them. Some- 
authors affert the Pygmies to have been a canton of the Trog-j 
kbytes, and others one of the Nubians ; but 'tis generally 
agreed, that they had their fituation not far from the Ethio- 
pic more of the Red Sea. Nonrfofus in Photius tells us, thai 
they were extremely fhort, black, and hairy all over. Moft 
of thefe nations are reprefented by Strabo as inconfiderable y 
and little better than fo many gangs of robbers. BocharC 
thinks, that the Troglodytes, including the Pygmies or Pyg- 
maei, were ftyled by the Hebrews C3* r DEfc k & Succha?i* 
from rn^O fucchah, a den ; for that word fignifies as well a 
cave or den, as a tent. Hence it is natural to fuppofe theTrog-* 
Jody tic town Suceha, on thecoaft of the Red Sea, mentioned 
by Pliny, the modern Suaquem, the feat of a Turkifh Ba- 
fhaw, deduced its name. In fupport of this notion it may be 
ebferved, that the Septuagint and Vulgate verfions render 
£D y *3d TpajXo/ur*/, Troglodytae, a word derived apparent- 
ly from Tf&)Q/A«, i. e. a cave den* paflage, ; &c, and rank 
this people among the Cuftntes, Libyans, and other nations* 
that formed the numerous army of Sefac. The Aualitae or 
Abalitae were feated near the Abalitie gulf, which is- all that 
we have to fay of them. Agatharchides 5 Diodorus,. Strabo, Pto- 
lemy, and Agathemerus, inform us, that the Strufchophagi, who* 
lived upon oftriches as big as ftags, were feated immediately 
to the fouth of the Memnones. The Acridophagi, Chelono- 
phagi, Ichthyophagi, Cynamolgi, Elephantophagi, Rhizopha- 
gi, Spermatophagi, Hylophagi, Ophiophagi, &c. derived their 
names from the locufts y tortoifes, fifh, bitches milk, elephants* 
&c. they fed upon. The Acridophagi were very fmall, fwifr* 
black, and fhort-Hved, the oldeft of them not exceeding forty 
years of age. They ufed locufts for food, wkh which they were 
plentifully fupplied by certain winds that covered their country 
with them, as we learn from Diodorus and Strabo. As for the 
Chelonophagi* they covered their houfes with the fhells of tor- 
toifes, and lived upon their flefh. The Ichthyophagi occu- 
pied a maritime part of Ethiopia, bordering on the Red Sea, 
and not far from the frontiers of Egypt. As they lived upon 
all kinds of fifh, large as well as fmall, Aben-Ezra takes 
fhem to be the O^JJ Tziim of the Pfalmift, to whom 
God gave the heads of Leviathan, under which name, ac- 
cording to that author, Moles comprehends all fifh of a vaft 
fize, for meat. This notion feerns to receive fome acceffioft 
of ftrength from feveral circumftances hinted at in the paflage 
referred to. For the Troglodytes made their very bread of 
the flefh of fifties dried in the fun, the Pfahnift is there fpeak- 
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ing of Pharaoh, and the Egyptians, who were drowned in 
the Red Sea, and afterwards thrown upon the Troglodytic 
more; Tziim properly imports a nation inhabiting a barren 
dry country, fuch as was that of the Troglodytes ; and other 
texts of fcripture, compared with this, not a . little favour 
fuch an opinion. They built their houfes of whalebones, 
and ftiells of fifties. The ribs ferved for rafters, and the. 
jaws for portals. They fed their very cattle with fifh. Some 
of them inhabited caves in mountains, formed by vaft quan- 
tities of fea-weed from time to time thrown on more, and 
confolidated by the force of the tide beating upon it, and per- 
petually bringing a frefti acceflion of matter to it, together 
with the heat of the fun. From this, as well as from what 
has been advanced by feveral authors, it appears, that the Red 
Sea was exceeding mallow at certain times \ that it was cover- 
ed with an immenfe quantity of this fea-weed, which gave it, 
a very green colour ; and that from hence the Hebrews de- 
nominated it fyiD yam fuph, i. e. " The fea of the 
"weed*" The Cynamolgi kept great numbers of dogs, in 
order to hunt wild beafts, and fometimes fed upon bitches 
milk. Pliny fabuloufly relates, that they had dogs deads. 
The Elephantophagi feem to have had their fituation in the 
fouthern parts of Ethiopia, and deftroyed elephants in a very 
dextrous manner, as will be related elfewhere. The Rhizo- 
phagi were feated not far from the conflux of the Aftaboras, 
Aftapus, and the Nile. Their territory abounded with mo- 
rafles that produced a great number of canes, whofe roots 
ferved them for food. The Spermatophagi and Hylophagi 
formed two neighbouring cantons ; the firft of which fed up- 
on the fruits that fell from the trees in fummer, but the reft of 
the year upon a fweet plant with a ftalk fomething refembling 
that of a turnep \ and the latter, with their wives and children, 
upon the buds and tender (hoots of trees. The Hylogones, 
neighbours to the Elephantophagi, lived for the moft part in the 
woods, and generally flept on trees. Their curious metho4 j 
of killing lions, leopards, and other wild' beafts, we {hall ! 
hereafter defcribe. The Pamphagi ufed every thing indifcri- 
minately for food ; and the Agriophagi fed upon the flefh of 
wild beafts. The Ophiophagi or Serpent-eaters inhabited a 
very fertile tracl, as we learn from Pliny, The Ethiopian 
Anthrophagi or Man-eaters, mentioned by Marcianus and 
Ptolemy, feem to have been the Cafres, and not a people of 
proper Ethiopia. As for the Gapachi, Ptoemphanes, Catadu- 
pi, Pechini, Catadrae, and other obfcure Ethiopic tribes, we 
know nothing of them but the bare names. The number of 

nations 
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nations inhabiting antient Ethiopia will not furprife us, when 
we have feen Ludolphus's defcription of the kingdom of A- 
byffiniaS(D). 

This region did not abound in cities and towns of any Cities, 
confiderable note. Auxume, Auxumis, or Axome, the me- Auxumci 
tropolis of Ethiopia, according to Arrian and Nonnofus in 
Photius, undoubtedly was the fame city as the modern Axu- 
ma, or, as the Abaffines call it, Afcum. The noble palace, 
beautiful ftructures, Sic. this city was formerly fo famous for, 
fufnciently appear from the prefent remains of it. It Hands 
about forty-five Portuguefe leagues from the Red Sea, and in 
14 0 30' N. lat. It looks now like a village, being almoft to- 
tally ruined, and fcarcely affording fhelter to an hundred in- 
habitants. Some authors relate, that there may be feen here 
the remains of a magnificent temple, which have fupported 
themfelves againft the injuries of time. The Portuguefe, 
who firft vifited this country, called Axuma corruptly Chax- 
umo or Caffumo. Behind the temple above-mentioned^ 
which was an hundred and ten feet in length, had two wings 
on each fide, and a double porch, with an afcent of twelve 
fteps, ftand feveral obelifks of different fizes, and others 
have been thrown down by the Turks. Amongft. the rubbifh 
is a great fquare (tone, on which appears fome part of an an- 
tient infcription, fo effaced by time, that it is not legible, and 

nothing 

« Herodot. 1. iv. Philoftratus & Ctefias Cnidius apud Phot. 
Agatharchides Cnidius de Mar. Rubr. 1. iii. in excerptis Photii. 
Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Strab. 1. xvi. & 1. xvii. Mel. 1. iii. c. 8. fcalib. 
Plin. I. vi. c. 24, 29, 30, & alib. paff. Arrian. in peripl. Mar. 
Erythr. Jofeph. antiquit. 1. ii. c. 5. Olympiodorus apud Photi- 
ura, p. 112. Ptol. l.iv. c. 8. Flavius Vopifcus inProb. c. 17. 
Procop. de bell. Perf. 1. i. c. 1 9. Zofim. 1. i. c. 71. Antonin. 
itinerar. Steph. Byzant. de urb. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. x. c. 4. 
Dionyf. Af. v. 220, Claudian. de Nil. v. 19. Agathemer. 1. 
ii. c. 5. Nonnus Dionyf. 1 7. Marcian. Heracleot. in peripl. 

(D) To the clans or tribes here enumerated may be added the 
Hippophagi or Horfe-eaters of Agathemerus, who were bounded 
on the fouth by the northern borders of Libya Incognita ; the 
Macrobii, a powerful nation, fome of whom attained to the age 
of an hundred-and-twenty years, according to Herodotus; the 
Sambri, not far from the Nubian city Tenupfis upon the Nile, 
all whofe quadrupeds, even the elephants themfelves, were with- 
out ears ; and the Afachae, a mountainous people continually Em- 
ployed in hunting of elephants (4). 

(4) Herodot. 1. iii. Agathemer. 1, ii. c. ^ Plin. 1. vi. c. 30. 
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nothing can be diftinguifhed except fome Greek and Latiri 
letters, and the word Bafilius. When the Abaffine monarch^ 
were formerly crowned here, they fat on a throne of ftone 
in the inner porch of the aforefaid temple. Pfelchis or Pfel- 
ca, and Premnis* through which Petronius marched in his 
Ethiopic expedition, flood upon the weftern bank of the 
Njle, but their true fituation cannot be'difcovered. Napata, 
where Candace queen of Ethiopia refided* was on the oppo- 
fite bank, but in what direction it is to be fought for, we 
cannot precifely inform our readers. Ptolemy mentions two 
towns called Premis or Primis, one of which might poifibly 
have been the Premnls of Strabo. The emporia or marts 
©f Malis, Mondus, Abalis, Mofylon, Cloe, and Opone, pro- 
'bably made a good figure in antient times, though we have 
no particulars of moment handed down to us concerning 
them. Petronius reduced Pfelcha, Premnis, and Napata, in 
the above-mentioned expedition, razing Napata, and leaving 
a garrifon of four hundred men in Premnis, with provifionsi 
for two years. Pliny mentions a city of the Nubians upon 
the Nile called Tenupfis, with which poflibly either Couxa, 
Nuvala, Galva, Duncala, or Ielac, all placed by the Nubian 
geographer near the conflux of the Nile and the Aftaboras* 
may correfpond. Durteala, the Dumcala of Jacutus, the j 
Dungala of Leo, and the prefent Dongola* the capital of the' 
Nubians, all whofe cities are feated upon the Nile, feems to' 
bid the faireft for it. None of the other towns taken notice 
of by the old geographers deferve the leaft attention h . 
fountains. Ethiopia^ as appears from the beft modern geographi- j 
Cal defcriptions of Abaffia, as well as the antients, was ex- \ 
tremely mountainous; though we find no mountains of 
note taken notice of by the antients except the mounts 
Garbata, and Elephas or Phalangis. Whether or no' the 
mountains of Tigre, the higher! of which is Lamalmon, 
beginning about two days journey from the Red Sea, anfwe* 
to either of thefe, we ffaall not prefume to affert ; though 
that they did, by the fituation afligned them, feems not im- 
probable. Be that as it will, the path over Lamalmon, whofe 
afcent is vaftly fteep and dangerous, is fo narrow, that the 

perfott 

h Strab. Mel. Pirn. Arrian. Ptol. Marciaiu Heracl. Steph, By- , 
feant. ubi fup. Nonnofus apud Phot. n. 3 . p. m. 2, GoHi notae [ 
ad Alfraganum, p. 90, 91. Geogr. Nubienf. dim. i. par. 4. \ 
Leo African. 1. vii. c. ult. Fraricifc. Alvarez, c. xvii. & apud \ 
Golium, ubi fup. I. Ludolph. in comment, ad hift. ^Ethiop. 
p. 251, 252, &feq. Vid. etiam Ludolph, 1. ii. c. 11. & 
Grand, dilferfc ii» 1 : 
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perfon who gives way to another there falls headlong into an 
abyfs, and is irrecoverably loft. Several provinces of Abaf- 
iia, viz. Bagemdra or Bagemeder, Gojam, Waleka, Shevva, 
&c. are but one continued chain of mountains, the principal 
of which are thofe of Amhara and Samen. The Aorni, as 
the Abaflines call them, are rugged rocks of fuch an incre- 
dible height, that the Alps and Pyrenees are but low hills in 
companion of them. Curtius relates, that the Indians called 
a famous rock in their country' Aornos., as being above the 
flight of a bird ; but that author miftakes the etymology, fince 
the word, from what has been here obfrrved, cannot be look- 
ed upon as of Greek extraction. Amongft the mountains, 
and even frequently in the plains of Abaffia, arife fteep and ■ 
craggy rocks of various forms, fome refembling towers, others 
pyramids, &c. fo even on the fides, that they feem to be the 
effe£f. of labour and art ; infomuch that men, cattle, &c. are 
craned up by the help of ladders and ropes. .' And yet the tops 
of thefe rocks are covered with woods, meadows, fountains, 
fifti-ponds, &c. which very copioufly fupply the animals feat- 
ed thereon with all the conveniences of life. The moft re- 
markable of thefe rocks is Gelhen or Amba-Gemen, on the 
confines of Amhara, towards Shewa, prodigioufly fteep, in 
the form of a caftle built of free-ftone, and almoft impregna- 
ble. , Its fummit is about half a Portuguefe league in breadth, 
and its circumference at the bottom near half a day's journey. 
The afcent at firft is eafy, but afterwards fo fteep and rugged, 
that the Abaffine oxen, which will otherwife clamber like 
goats, muft be craned up and let down with ropes. Here 
the princes of the blood were formerly confined, in low 
cottages amongft fhrubs and wild cedars, with an allowance 
barely fufficient to keep them alive. There is, according to 
Kircher, in the province of Gojam, a rock fo curioufly hol- 
lowed by nature, that at a diftance it refembles a looking- 
glafs ; and oppofite to this another, on the top of which no- 
thing can be fo foftly whifpered but that it may be heard a 
great way off. Between many of thefe rocks and mountains 
are vaft profundities or abyfies, which appear moft dreadful 
to the eye. The natives call every one of the rocks above- 
mentioned Amba, as Amba-Salam, Amba-Gelhen, Amba- 
Dorho, Amba-damo, Amba-Samet, &c. 

In fo mountainous a region as Ethiopia, the air cannot be The climate 
always alike, and perhaps there is no country in the world °f Ethiopia, 
where fo many different feafons may be found in fo fmali a 
compafs. The Ethiopic, as well as the oppofite coaft of the 
Red Sea, together with thofe low open places called by the 
Vol.XVI.1L G * modem 
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modern Abaffines Kolla, and the iflands of this fea, are in- 
tolerably fcorcbed by the folar rays in the fummer-feafbn ; 
infomuch that Gregory the Abafline related the heat in the 
ifland of Suaquema or Suaquena to be fo intenfe as to exco- 
riate any part of the body, melt hard Indian wax in a cabi- 
net, and fear a garment like red-hot iron. However, the 
air is much more temperate in the mountainous parts ; nay, 
according to Tellezius, the fummer heats are milder in feve- 
ral diftri&s of AbafTia than in Portugal} and even in Samen 
the cold is more dreaded than the heat. In fome provinces 
of Ethiopia the winter is extremely fevere, in others as warm 
as the fummer in feveral parts of Europe. The Ethiopians 
nave little or no fnow, but only a fmall fort of hail that 
fometimes covers the ground, and at a diftance looks like 
Ihow. Frequent and dreadful thunders, however, they have, 
attended with tempefts that terrify both man and beaft, which 
proceed from the exceffive variety of air. 1 Ludolphus thinks, 
that Gregory's four feafons, Matzau, Tzadai, Hagai, and 
iCramt, are in reality but three, i. e. the fpring, which be- 
gins on the twenty-fifth day of September; the fummer, con- 
futing of two parts, the firft called Tzadai, beginning upon 
the twenty-fifth of December, and the fecond denominated 
Hagai in the Abafline tongue, commencing on the twenty- 
fifth of June*, and laftly, Cramt, or winter, which con- 
eludes the Ethiopic year. The climate here in general is fo 
healthy, that lis no uncommon thing for the natives to arrive 
at an hundred years of age j however, towards the beginning 
of the fpring, that is to fay, in the months of September and 
October,, an epidemic fever fometimes makes great havock 
amongft the inhabitants of Tigre k . 

The days and nights in Ethiopia, as lying betwixt the 
tropic of Cancer and the line, are for the molt part nearly 
equafc The winds that blow on the mountains are general- 
ly fpeaking falubrious and pleafant ; but the atmofphere over 
the plains, for want of them, ftagnates, and becomes un- 
wholefome. The wind Sendo, however, is far from being 
beneficial to the Abaffines. It is a whirlwind fo impetuoufly 
violent, that it throws down all before it, and therefore in 

fome 

1 Strab. 1. xvii. Agathemer.geogrl.il. c. 15. Ludolph, I. 
i c. 6. Curt. 1. viii. P. Balthazar Tellez. apud Ludolph. ubi 
fup. ut & ipfe Ludolph. in comment, ad hift. JEthiop. paff. Le 
Grand, diflert. ii. Athan. Kirch, in Mufurg. univerf. t. iii. 1 iz. 
c. 6. k Nonnofus apud Phot. n. 3. p. m. 2. Gregor. Aba£ 
fin. apud Job. Ludolph. hift. ^Ethiop. L L 
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fome refpe£ may feem to anfvver its name, which in the Am- 
baric dialect fignifies a ferpent or fnake. Gregory told Lu- 
dolphus, that it might be feen, and reprefented an immenfe 
ferpent, whofe head moved on the ground, and the body erect- 
ed itfclf in curls and windings up to the fky. The foil in 
thofe parts capable of cultivation is extremely fertile, and pro- 
duces vaft quantities of grain, pulfe, and fruit. Metals like- 
wife, particularly gold, minerals, vegetables, and a furprifing 
variety of animals, it abounds with ; but thefe our readers 
will expect a defcription of in another place. We find it af- 
ferted by the beft authors, that the Aballines have fometimes 
two, and fometimes three harvefts in a year. They neither 
fow nor mow for the fake of their cattle, the perpetual heat 
and continual dift illation of moifture from the mountains* 
producing grafs in great abundance, and covering the fields 
with a moft beautiful verdure thro all the different feafcns of 
the year. Though they have moft delicious grapes, and ho- 
ney is very cheap amongft them, yet they almoft entirely 
confine themfelves to malt liquor, which is not very unlike 
that brewed in fome parts of Europe 1 (D). 

Of all the rivers, that water Ethiopia, the moft fa- River*, 
mous is the Nile, which has its fource in that Country. Tiw Nae> 
Many of the antient geographers, and in particular Ptole- 
my, placed the fountains of this river beyond the Line, on 
fome mountains which they call the mountains of the 
moon. But the moderns, particularly the Portuguefe, 
have difcovered this to be a miftake. What they have ad- 
vanced on this head has been in a great meafure confirmed 
by Gregory the Abafline in a letter to M. Ludolphus. Ac- 
cording to that curious perfon, the fpring-head of the Nile 
firft appears in a tract called Secut, upon the top of Den- 
gla, near the frontiers of Gojam, to the W. of Bagemdra, 
Dara, the lake of Tzana, and Bada. From thence it takes 
its courfe towards Amhara, leaving Gojam on the right, and 
G 2 Bagemdra 

1 Strab. 1. xvii. Greg. Abaff. ubi fup. PP. Hieronym. Lup. 
Balthaz. Tellez. Alphonf. Mendez. & Job. Ludolph, paff. 

(D) This appears from what the young Abaflian told the learn- 
ed gentleman hereafter mentioned at Jerusalem, and receives 
fome acceffion of ftrength from Diodorus and Strabo. Thofe 
authors affirm this liquor to have been extra&ed from Millet, as 
well as barley, and in flavour and excellency to have equalled 
win* ( 5 ). 



(5} Died. Sic. I. i. Strab. 1- xvii 
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Bagemdra on- the left. Having paffed the limits of Amhaja-, 
and in fuch a manner unrounded the kingdom of Gojam 
as always to leave it on. the right, it wafhes the confines of 
Waleka, and then approaches the fartheft bounds of Mu-' 
gara and Shewa. Then, running between Bizama and 
Gonga, it comes into the country of the Chankalasj from 
whence^ winding to the right and gradually leaving the" 
weftern climate on the left, it advances towards the king- . 
dom of Sennar. But before its arrival there, it is greatly 
encreafed by the accefHon of two large rivers from the eauy 
viz. the Tacaza failing out of Tigre, and the Guangua 
defcending from Dambea. After taking a view of the king- 
dom of Sennar, it moves to the borders of Dongola, and 
fo to the kingdom of Nubia (E) ; from hence, turning to 
the rights it reaches at Ian: a region called Abrim, where 
its ftream becomes unnavigable by reafon of the diffs and 
rocks, and foon afterwards enters Egypt. The travellers 
therefore from Sennar and Abaffia, after having crofTed- 
Nubia, leave the Nile to the E. and crofs upon camels- 
a defert of fifteen days journey, where neither tree, water* 
nor any thing elfe but fand, is to be feen.. From Abrim 
it continues its courfe to Rif or Upper Egypt, where the 
above-mentioned travellers again come up with it > and, af- 
ter having traverfed the kingdom of Egypt in a northern 
diredlion,. empties itfelf into the Mediterranean near Alex- 

andria, 

(E) *Tis obfervable, that Gregory here diftinguifhes the king- 
dom of Sennar from that of Nubia, though at prefent they are 
looked upon to be the fame. However, in our opinion Gre- 
gory's authority is fuperior to that of Pomet and the miffiona- 
ries, upon which that of the modern geographers depends. 
We find no mention of Sennar in any of that numerous tribe 
of oriental and other authors cited by the excellent Golius in 
his incomparable notes upon Alfraganus, though they take 
notice both of Nuba or Nubia, and the country of the Fungi;, 
therefore it* mould feem probable, that Sennar is only a part 
of Nubia, or elfe a kingdom different from it. The Nubian 
geographer intimates, that in his time the city of Somnay- 
probaby Sennar,*- was an inconfiderable place, and its diftrict 
or territory diftincl from the kingdom of Nuba or Nubia. 
Ludolphus makes thejncdern kingdom of Sennar to be the fame' 
with the country of the Fung:, and a part of the antient Nubia 

(5)- 

($) Geogr. Nubienf. dim. i. par. 5. fub. fo, Ludolpb. hut 
Xthio. 1. i. c. 2. 
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-andria. Father Payz, who viewed the fountains of the 
Nile himfelf, adds, that the f mrce of this river confifts 
of two round fpring-heads, very deep, upon an eminence, 
•the ground about which is quaggy and marfliy ; that, how- 
ever, the water does not itfue out from thence, but From 
-the foot of the hill, about a mufquet-fhot from whence, to- 
wards the eaft, the river begins to flow ; that, winding then 
4o the north about the fourth part of a Portuguefe league, it 
receives another river, and a little farther two more from the 
eaft, foon after which it enlarges itfelf with the addition of fe- 
deral other flreams ; and laftly, that about a day's journey 
farther it fwallows up the river Jema, and, after flowing 
twenty Portuguefe leagues in a weftern direction, turns to the 
eaft, and plunges itfeif into a vafl lake : (F). 'Tis remark- 
able, that all the rivers of Ethiopia, at any confiderable di- 
fiance from the ocean, except the Hanazo rifing in Hangota 
or Angote, and the Hawafh or Aoaxe running through the 
kingdoms of Dawara and Fatagara or Fategur, flow into the 
Nile. The Etefian winds contribute little or nothing to the 
inundations of the Nile, though fome authors have falfly ima- 
gined the contrary, nor the mow melted from the Ethiopian 
mountains, according to others, as Seneca and Ludolphus 
have fully evinced. But the prodigious mafs of waters flow- 
ing from all parts, and proceeding from the immoderate mow- 
ers with which the countries under the Torrid Zone are warn- 
ed, when the fun returns into the winter figns, undoubtedly 
occafions them. Juba makes the Nile to have had its fource 
in Mauritania, as we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus ; 
which runs counter to fact:, as well as mofl other authors who 
"have treated of this river. Perhaps he might extend the 
G 3 fouthern 

(F) This is probably the lake of Tzana, through which the 
Nile pafles, Hill preferring the colour of its own water. From 
Jience, turning to the fouth, it waflies on the left hand the prin- 
cipal kingdoms of Abama, viz. Bagemdra, Amhara, Waleka, 
Shewa, Damota, &c. and takes along the rivers of thofe coun- 
tries, viz. the Bafhlo, Tzohha, Kecem, Jema, Roma, and Won? 
cit. Then on the right hand furrounding Gojam, and fwelled 
with the Muga, Abaja, Afwari, Temei, Gult, and Tzul, all 
rivers of that region, it bends again towards the weft, leaves A- 
baffia upon the right, and runs in a northern direction through 
feveral thirfty nations, and fandy deferts, in order to fertilize E- 
gypt with its inundations (6). 

(6) Greg. Abaf. apud Ludolph. 1. i. c. 8. Ludolph. comment. 
& hilt. iEthiop. p. i zz, 1 23, & feq. 
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fouthem parts of Mauritania as far as the Niger, which agreed 
almoft in ail points with the Nile, as juft obferved ; and 
therefore miftake the latter for the fcrmer, which he might 
falfly imagine had its rife in Mauritania, becaufe it ran by the 
borders of that region. Strabo countenances this opinion, 
.when he intimates, that the rivers in the fouthern parts of 
Mauritania abounded with animals and vegetables like thofe 
produced in and about the Nile (G). The modern Abamnes, 
tho' they are not ignorant of the fountains from which the 
Nile deduces its fource, are far from being perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the courfe of that river after it leaves them. How- 
ever, .the conftant and antient tradition amongft them is, that 
near a certain mountain, at fome diftance from the city of 
Sennar, it divides itfelf into two ftreams, one of which runs 
to the weftward, and forms the river Niger, and the other in 
a northern direction takes its courfe through Egypt. This 
we learn from the Nubian geographer, who at the fame time 
intimates, that the channel running to the eafr. of this moun- 
tain, watering Nubia and the land of Egypt, is divided in the 
Lower Egypt into four parts, three of which fall into the Sy- 
rian fea, and the otner difcharges itfelf into a fait lake near 
Alexandria. 'Tis probable, that the feparation of thefe two 
ftreams is caufed by fome rocky mountain meeting the river 
above-mentioned, and fplitting it into two channels. Leo 
Africanus adds great weight to the authority of the Nubian 
geographer, when he afTures us, that the Nile flows through 
the region of the Nigritse. The AbaiTmes, according to 
Gregory above-mentioned, fay that the Niger feparates from 
the Nile in the country of Dongola that the greateft flow 
of water pafles into Egypt ; and that the other ftream, de-^ 
fcending towards the region of Elway, at laft throws itfelf 
into the Atlantic ocean, All which feems to be confirmed 
by what we have lately obferved from Herodotus, and by 
Pliny, when he afTures us, that the Nile and the Niger agree 
in colour and tafte of water, produce the fame fort of reed, 
the fame fort of paper, the fame fort of animals, and encreafe, 

as 

(G) ! Tis not; improbable, that the SegelmefTa was one of thefp 
rivers mentioned by Strabo ; fince, according to the Nubian geo- 
grapher, it nearly refembled the Nile, in almoft all particulars : 
nay, we are told, that the river Sus at prefent fertilizes all the ad- 
jacent country by its inundations, as the Nile does Egypt ; which 
adds no fmall weight to the authority of Strabo (7). 



(7) Geogr. Nubicnf, Moll, Be la Croiy, &e* 
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as well as overflow, at the fame feafons. If the above- 
mentioned particulars be admitted, it feems pofiible for the 
king of Abaiiia either fo to flop up the fountains of the 
Nile, or- fo to divert the courfe of the river proceeding im- 
mediately from thence, that Egypt mould not be overflowed; 
which would prove the total ruin of that kingdom. This 
receives fome acceflion of ftrength from Elmacinus^ who 
relates, that the khalif Muftanfir fent Michael the pa-r 
triarch with magnificent prefents to the Abaffine monarch, to 
prevail upon him to open the channel that conveyed water to 
Egypt, which for fome time had been flopped. His petition 
that prince immediately granted. The confequence of which 
was, that the Nile, which had before greatly failed, rofe 
three yards in one night, and rendered the land of Egypt as 
capable of cultivation as ever. This has induced fome au- 
thors to afiert, that the grand fignior pays an annual tribute 
to the king of Abaffia, that his Egyptian fubjecls may en- 
joy all the advantages of the Nile's inundations which their 
anceftors have done, Gregory, cited above, intimated to 
JLudolphus, that he had heard from fome Abafiines of un- 
doubted veracity, that near the Cataracts of the Nile the 
land to the eaft was a perfect plain ; and that, by only o- 
pening a paiTage through one mountain for that river, it 
would flow rather that way than into the Mediterranean 
through (H) Egypt. However, we muft own ourfelyes 
far from being certain as to this point ; though a gentleman 
of m oft profound erudition, and unexceptionable authority, 
has informed us, that he met with a young Abaffinian at 
Jerufalem, who intimated to him, that fuch a kind of no- 
tion ftill prevailed amongft his countrymen. The prefent 
G 4 Ethiopians 

(H) It is obfervable, that the kings of Abaffia are ftill per - 
fuaded, that the keys of the Nile are in their hands, and that 
they can, when they pleafe, change its courfe, as the king Tek- 
limanout threatened the balhaw of Cairo towards the beginning 
of this century, that is, about the year J706. That prince, 
being greatly incenfed at the affaflination of the lieur Du Roule 
a Frenchman at Sennar, threatened the balhaw with his refent- 
ment, in cafe an immediate ftopwas not put to fuch flagrant viola* 
tions of the law of nations 5 telling him, that he could make the 
Nile the inftrument of his vengeance, fince god, by placing in 
his hands the fountains, paffage, and encreafe, of that river, ha<£ 
put it in his power to ma£e it do either good or harm (8). 



(3) See the fequel to father Lqbo's voyage to Abaffini^ 
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Ethiopians call their part of this river Abawi, though in the 
old Ethiopic language we find it ftyled Gejon or Gewon, 
probably by an antient miftake from the Greek word r*a>, 
Geon, or Hebrew Gihon, Gen. ii. 13. fince fome authors 
have imagined that river to be the Nile. The prophets Jere- 
miah and Ifaiah give the river we are now upon the name of 
Sihor or Sichor, i. e. The black river, from the colour of 
its water, as the Greeks did that of Melas, and the Latins 
Melo, for the fame reafon. And, agreeably to this notion, 
Virgil fays : 

" Et viridem iEgyptum nigra foecundat arena, 
" Et diverfa ruens feptem difcurrit in ora 
" Ufque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis." 

Virg. Georg. 1. iv, v. 291 — 294^ 

Dionyfius Afer and Stephanus Byzantinus fay, that the Ethi- 
opians denominated that part of this river running through 
their territories Siris, which is evidently the fame as Sihor ; 
but that, as foon as it reached Syene, it received the name 
of (I) Nile. Befides the Nile, the antient geographers men- 
tion 

(I) To what has been faid of the Nile we {hall beg leave to add 
the account of the rivers flowing into it, given us by the patriarch 
Alphonfo Mendez. " The Nile," fays he, " receives feveral ri- 
" ver?, the rcoft remarkable of which are theBaxilo or Bachilo, 
" which divides the kingdoms of Bagemeder or Bagemdra and 
" Amhara ; the Gulcem, which bounds the fame kingdom of 
" Amhara and Oleca; the Malec and Auguer, which, having 
<c joined their ftreams, water the countries of Damot, Narea, 
" Bizamo, the Gafates, and the Gongas. The Tacaza, called 
" by the antients Aftaboras, hath three different fources near the 
* c mountains, which (eparate the two kingdoms of Angote or 
*' Angota and Bagame'de'r; it runs towards the weft thro' the de- 
* e fert of Oldeba ; then, entering Dambar, falls into a la/ge bed 
" of fands;,and afterwards having crofTed part of the kingdom 
«* of Decan, difcharges itfelf into the Nile, 'Tis faid, that be- 
" fides crocodiles and river-horfes, there are in this river abun- 
" dance of torpedoes, which immediately benumb the arm of 
* 4 v any man that touches them. The Mareb, rifing two leagues 
<c from Debaroa, falls, after a long courfe, from a rock thirty 
" cubits in height, and finks under-ground ; but in the winter it 
" runs through many other provinces, and by the monaftery of 
" Alleluja, and then lofes itfelf. The army, when they invaded 
" thefe regions, dug into the fand, and found under-ground both 

" good 
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tion two other rivers called Aftaboras and Aftapus, meeting' 
near the ifland or peninfula Meroe, and joining the Nile foon 
after. As thefe rivers had their fources to the eaft of the 
Nile, the firft deducing its ftreams from the lake Coloe in 
the diftridr. of Amaza, and the other from fome fountains 
betwixt the mounts Garbata and Elephas not far from the 
Aualitic gulph, we muft fubmit it to our readers, whether 
the modern Tacaza and Mareb, confidering the fituation and 
direction affigned them by the modern geographers, do not 
entirely correfpond with them. Pliny, Heliodorus, and StraT 
bo, mention a third considerable river falling into the Nile, 
whofe name they do not entirely agree in ; but as it has been 

omitted 

<( good water and excellent fifh." To which we (hall beg leave 
to lubjoin a fhort defcription of the courfe of the Nile, as deli- 
vered to us by the beft modern geographers iince the time of 
Gregory and Ludolphus. It arifes in the kingdom of Gojam, 
and proceeds from thence in a N. E. direction to the lake of 
Dambea or Tzana ; afterwards it moves S. E. to the kingdom of 
Bagemeder, or, as Gregory calls it, Bagemdra ; then, itill run- 
ning S. E. it approaches the kingdom of Amhara ; from whence 
continuing it's motion S. E. it advances to the kingdom of Oleca, 
betwixt which and Amhara it receives a confiderable river, as it 
did before the Bachilo on the confines of Amhara and Bagemdra. 
From the kingdom of Oleca it moves to that of Choa in the 
fame direction, and from thence by Debra through Galla, and 
the kingdom of the Cafates, to that of Gonga. Afterwards it 
viiits the country of the Changalas, N. E. of Gonga. From 
thence in a northern direction it flows to the city and kingdom of 
Sennar ; and then to Corte or Corti in Nubia, through the de- 
fert of Bahiouda N. W. from Sennar. Betwixt Sennar and Cor- 
ti it paries by Barbar, near which is a cataract N. E. of the for- 
mer place, from whence it turns to the W, and reaches Corte, 
Kanife W. of Corte next receives a vifit from it; and then Don- 
gola N. of Kanife. Continuing its courfe N. E. it arrives at the 
Greater Cataract ; and afterwards takes its leave of Nubia near 
the Letter Cataract. Laftly, having traverfed Egypt in a northern 
direction, it difcharges itfelf by feveral mouths into the Mediter- 
ranean. We could not difpenfe with being thus particular, in 
relation to the fource and courfe of a river the maft celebrated 
of all others taken notice of by antiquity, on account of the vaft 
advantages accruing from its inundations to the countries through 
which it paffed; efpecially fince the antients fought after the 
cauies of thefe inundations, and the head of this river, in vai$ 

!9)- 

(9) Alplionf. Mendez apud Ls Grand, diffcrt u'i. 
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omitted by feveral of the antient geographers, and efpecially 
by Ptolemy, who had the heft means of informing himfelf as 
to the truth of every particular relating to it, we mall fuper- 
fede all farther accounts of it, and conclude here what we 
have to fay of the rivers of Ethiopia m (K). 
Lakes, pro- We find no remarkable fountains and lakes in Ethiopia be- 
j^cs,°2c! fides the fources of the rivers above-mentioned, except the 
lake of Pfebpa above Meroe, that of Tzana being, as far as 
we can collect from the old geography, unknown to the anti- 
ents. The principal promontories were, Bafium, Mnemium, 
Afpis* Saturni promontorium, Mofylon, Dire, Zengifa, Noti 
Gornu, Prafum, and Raptum, the laft of which was inhabited 
fey Cannibals or Anthropophagi. But the three laft capes feem 
rather to have belonged to the Cafres or African barbarians 
than the proper Ethiopians. The chief ports and empories of 
Ethiopia, were thofe of Adulis, Mondus, Opone, Mofylon, 
and the principal city of the Aulitae, feated upon the Red Sea, 
From their country into thefe places the Arabs imported fruit, 
com, wine, cloaths, he. and exported from thence to Ocelis 

and 



m Greg. Abaff. apud Ludolph. & ipfe Ludolph. in hift. Ethiop, 
1. i. c. 8. Mel. 1. i. c. q. & alib. Strab. 1. xvii. & alib. Jofeph. 
antiq. 1. ii. c. 5. Herodot. 1. ii. c 34. & alib. Diod. Sic. 1. i\ 
Plin. 1. v. c.9. & alib. Agatharchid. Cnid. apud Phot. Plutarch. 
Jncert. Autt. TheophilacL Diod. Sic. Ariftid. Dio. Strab. 
peliodor. Theodoret, de increment. Nil. Virg. georg. 1* iii, 
J)ionyf. Af. v. 223. Steph Byzant. de urb. Ifai. c. xxiii. v, 
5. Jer. c. ii. v. 18. Heliodor. ^Ethiopia I. x. PtoL 1. iv. 
Jnnius apud Serv. in JEn. i. Sencc. quasft. natural. 1. iv. c. 2, 
Solin. c. 27, 43. Plin. 1. v. c. 8. Ammian Marcellin. 1. xxii. 
Geogr. Nub, dim. i. par. 4. Golii notas ad Alfraganum, p. 
89. Georg. Elmacliin. in hift. Saracen. Leo African. 1. i. c, 
7. PP. Pays & Tellez. apud Ludolph. 1. i. c. 8. Alf. D'Ak 
huquer. comment, in Tellez. par. 4. c. 7, Athan. Kirch, in fup, 
plement. prod. & lexic. Copt. p. 524. c. 2. If. Voir, de orig, 
Nil, & flumin. Vid. & Le Grand differt. iii, 

(K.) We muft not omit obferving, that as the advantages af- 
forded the fields in other countries by the rains are derived from, 
the rivers in Ethiopia, the places perfectly dry in winter are over* 
Sowed in fummer. Several of thefe rivers do not empty them* 
felves into the fea, as in other regions, but are fucked up in 
the fand ; fo that it is more difficult to difepver their mouths 
iftan the fources of other ftrearns (10). 



(10) Ludolph, in pi^efat, ad hjit. iSihiop. 
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and Mufa, oppofite harbours in Arabia, fpices, caffia, perfumes, 
ivory, myrrh, and feveral other (L) commodities. To which 
we may add the haven and fortrefs of Sabid, probably the Sa- 
bat of Ptolemy, now in a ruinous condition. The moft noted 
iflands appertaining toEthiopia were Meroe, if that fhould not 
rather be deemed a peninfula, the Sporades of Agatharchides, 
Aftratae, Ara Palladis, Gythitis, Myronis, Daphnine, Magi, 
Acanthine, Ifis, Mondus, and Menuthias (M). Meroe con- 
tained a large trad, together with a very considerable city, its 
metropolis, of the fame name. Jofephus informs us, that its 
original name was. Spba, but that Cambyfes, from his fifter, 
afterwards called it Meroe ; which feems to be confirmed by 
Strabo, tho' it does not appear from Herodotus, that this 
prince penetrated fo far into Ethiopia. Timofthenes, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus's admiral, related, that the city of Meroe was 
fixty days journey from Syene. Eratofthenes made this dill • 
ance fix hundred and twenty-five miles ; Hipparchus in Stra- 
bo five thoufand ftadia, which agrees with Eratofthenes ; Ar- 
temidorus fix hundred miles ; and Sebofus computed fixteen 
hundred miles from the farther!: or moft northern part of E- 
gypt to this famous town. But, according to Pliny (N), the 

road 

(L) 'Tis remarkable, that moft of thefe commodities have 
for a long t me failed in Ethiopia, as the lotus and filpjiium in 
Egypt and Cyrenaica; but Arabia and India fufficiently fupply 
the European merchants with them (i i ). 

(M) To which we may add the ifland in the great lake of 
Pfeboa, fometimes occupied by the Libyans, and at other times 
by the Ethiopians, juft as fuccefs attended their refpettive arms, 
according to Strabo. From the fituation that author afligns this 
lake, in conjunction with what we (hall offer concerning Meroe 
in note (N), our readers may poffibly be induced to believe, that 
the prefent lake of Txana or Dambea is the Pfeboa of the antient$ 

(N) The computation we find in Pliny is as follows : From Sy- 
ene to Hiera fifty-four miles ; from thence to Tama feventy-five 
miles ; from thence to the borders of the Ethiopians called Eu» 
onymites an hundred-and-twenty miles ; from thence to Acina 
fifty-four miles ; from thence to Pitara twenty-five miles; fron* 
thence to Tergedus an hundred ^nd fix miles j from thence to Na» 
pata eighty miles ; and laftly, from Napata to the city of Meroe 
three hundred and fixty miles. 

What part of Sennar or Abaffia anfwers to Meroe, we mall j\o% 
take upon us to determine. The Jefuits have pitched upon the 
kingdom of Gojam, as ijeing ajfoioft encompalfed by the Nile, 

a&4 

(U) Bochart ubi fup. (12) Strab, \. xyii f 
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road between Meroe and Syene was difcovered in the reign 
of Nero .to be eight hundred and feventy-four Roman miles 
long. ; The Nubian geographer does not differ greatly from, 
fome of thefe computations ; for he intimates, that travellers 
are generally above two months in traverfing Nubia, or that 
vaft tract lying betwixt the confines of Egypt and Abaflia. 
We find, that when Ethiopia was in its moft flouriming ftate, 
the city of Meroe made a prodigious figure, infomuch that, 
if fome of the antients may be credited, it could fend into the 
field an army of two hundred and fifty thoufand men, and con- 
tained four hundred thoufand artificers, though in Pliny's time 
it was but a fmall town. Several queens of this part of Ethio- 
pia, 

and confequently a peninfula, as Meroe was thought to have been 
by fome of the antients. But M. Ludolphus has entirely over- 
thrown this notion, by proving, amongft other things, that no- 
thing related of Meroe by Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny, is applir 
cable to Gojam ; Meroe being nearer Egypt. Befides, as that 
learned author obferves, had Meroe been Gojam, and the antir 
ents had known that country, they muft confequently have known 
the fource of the' Nile ; which wb find they did not. VofTius be- 
lieves the city Baroo or Baroa, fituated in i6°. 22'. N. lat. where 
the Bahrnagalh generally refides, to correfpond with the capital 
©f Meroe. As this opinion depends upon the fuppofition, that 
the prefent Mareb or Moraba js the Aftabqras of the antients, 
whichmuftbe admitted, it feems to have fome appearance of truth. 
Mr. Senex's map of this country, which to us appears the moft 
accurate of any that has been hitherto publilhed, feems to point 
out the tract anfwering to the antient Meroe. We find there a 
fort of peninfula with many of the diftinguilhing chara&eriftics 
of Meroe handed down to us by the antients. This peninfula is 
formed by the Rahd, the Nile, the Goze, the Mareb or Mora- 
ba, the Takezel or Tacaza, and a river compofed of thefe 
three laft, which unites its ft ream with that of the Nile in near 
1 8°. N. lat. The chief places feated on the Nile in this penin- 
fula are Chanedi, Ghenedetoul, Garri, Helfaia, Cotragne, Nogue, 
and Habkharas j upon the Rahd Enbulbul and Gefen ; and upon 
the conflux of the Moraba and Tacaza the city of Derkin or De- 
quin: which we mention in order to give our readers a better 
idea of the tract, we have in view. Now the peninfula of Meroe 
refembled a mield, and was three thoufand ftadia long, and one 
thoufand broad, according to Strabo ; it was likewife furrounded 
on the weft by the Nile, and on the eaft by the rivers flowing in- 
to it. Solinus fays, that Meroe was formed by the Nile, and 
fix hundred miles from the fea ; and Mela, as corrected by Sal - 
xnafms, pretty nearly agrees with him. Paufanias intimates, that 

the 
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pia, called Candace, that having for a confiderable number of: 
years been a fort of furname to them, held their refidence here. 
Strabo makes it to have been ten thoufand ftadia from Alex- 
andria, and the capital' of Ethiopia.- As the other idands' 
are in a manner obfcure, they merit no regard.; only it may 
be proper to obferve, that Hardouin, Bochart, and Salmafius* 
believe Madagascar to be the antient Men\athias, though Ifaac 
VoiTius .takes it to have been the fame with that ifland which 
the moderns call Zanzibar. How far either of thefe notions 
may be true, we cannot take upon us to fay ; neither is it of 
any confequence to our readers which of them, or whether 
either of them is fo n . 

The principal curiofities of this country are : i. The rocks Curiofiti*. 
called Amba-Dorho, or the rock of the hen above-mentioned. 

, 2. The 

n Herodot. I. ii. c. 29. Strab, I. xvii. Plin. I. ii. c. 73.. 
& 1. vi. c 29, 30. Jofeph. antiq. 1. ii. c. 5. Agatharchid. Cnid. 
de Mar. Rubr. I. v. ubi fup. Ptol. Arrian, Marcian. Steph. 
Byzant. ubi fup. Diofcorid. 1. i iEtius, tetrab. i. ferm. 2. c. 
156. Serapion ex emend. CI. Bocharti. Plin. l.xii.c. 15. Simeon 
Sethus & Galen, apud Bochart. phal. 1. ii. c. 23. Salmaf. in So-., 
lin. p. 878. Bochart Chan. 1. I.e. 37. Goliinotse in Alfraga-- 
ganum, p. 89 Harduin.- ad Plin. 1. vi c. 31". Voff. ad Mel. 
p. 30.3. Athan. Kirch, in Oedip. iEgypt. fynt. i. c. 7. p. 57. 
Ludolph. ubi fup. c. 8. 

the Nile entered a great lake beyond Meroe, which it patted 
through, and traverfed the whole country of Ethiopia. The 
rivers Aftapus and Aftaboras, i. e. the Tacaza and Moraba, join- 
ed the Nile above Meroe, i. e. the city of Meroe. All which 
particulars, as well as feveral others fuggefted by Pliny, Timofthe- 
nes, Sebofus, Eratofthenes, and the Nubian geogragher, in the paf- 
fages here referred to, confidering the many turnings and wind- 
ings of the Nile, are more applicable to the peninfula at prefent 
under confideration, than any other part of Sennar or Abaffia that 
car. be affigned for this purpofe. From the fame chart, and the 
authors it is deduced from, we muft allow it probable, that Mr. 
Senex's river Rahd, arifing out of Dambea eaft of the Nile, is the 
Guangua of Gregory ; as alfo that the Goze, Mareb or Moraba, 
and Takezel or Tacaza, may be reputed the Aftofabas or Aflu- 
fapes, Aftaboras, aud Aftapus, of the antients. Some modern 
writers feem inclined to believe, that the Mareb of the prefent 
Abaffines anfwers to the Aftufapes of the antients, though we 
have here fuppofed t the Goze to be that river (13). 

(13) Paufan. Eliac. poller. Jofeph. antiquit. 1. ii. c. 5. Strab. 
1. xvii. Plin. 1. vi. c. 29. jefuit. Voff. 8c Ludolph. apud 
Grand, duTert. ii. 
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2» The folid gold found on the banks of feveral rivers about 
the iize of a tare or vetch, taken notice of by Pliny, with 
•which the provinces of Damot and Enarea are faiJ to abound. 
3. The iron, copper, and gold "mines fome parts of it arefo 
famous for. 4. The mountains of fait in a dm 1 rlc"r. upon the 
confines of Tigre and Angota, called the land of fait. In the 
mountains the fait is foft, and cut out with little labour, but 
hardens by being expofed to the open air. 5. The mountain 
of red fait mentioned by the patriarch Alphonfo Mendez, and 
faid to be indued with many medicinal virtues. 6. The mi- 
neral ftibium, called in the Ethiopic tongue cuehel or cohol, 
which is produced in feveral provinces. 7. The various ex- 
traordinary animal and vegetable productions, which our read- 
ers will meet with in die modern hiftory of Abyffinia 0 (O). 

SECT. II. 

The antiquity, government, laws, religion, 
language, cuftoms, arts, of the Ethio- 
pians. 

T T appears from what has been advanced in the former fee- 
Antiquity of J| tion, that the facred writers did not always apply the 

i-tfis^ 10 " mme °^ ^ U *k to one P art ^ cu ^ ar countI 7- They fometimes 
underftood by it that region watered by the Araxes, which 
was the feat of the antient Scythians or Cuthites ; and fome* 
times that country on the eaftern more of the Red Sea, con- 
tiguous to Egypt. In fome pafTages likewife they feem to have 
had in view the whole peninfula of the Arabs, or at leaft the 
.greateft part of that peninfula. But, notwithftanding what 

has 

0 Strib. 1. xvii. Pirn, apud Ludolph. ut & ipfe Ludolph. 1. u 
c. 6, 7. 

(O) To thefe curiofities we may add the gold mines near the 
coift of the Red Sea mentioned by Agatharchides, which, accor- 
ding to that author, alfo produced the fimft and whiteft marble 
in the world (14). 

(P) Sometimes in fcripture the word Cufli comprehends both 
Arabia aud the proper Ethiopia, as in Ezek. c. xxxviii. v. 5. 
Perfia, Cttfb, ana Libya <witb them ; all of them with (bield 
and helmet j i. e. Perfia, Arabia, Ethiopia, Libya, &c* 
Compare alfo Ezek. c. *xx. v. 5. with Jer. c. xxv. v. 20, 24. 

(14) Agatharchid. Cnid. deMar. Ruhr. I. v. c. 10. apwiPhot, 
pi 1339. Vid. etiam Cellar, geogc. sat. 1. iv, c. 8; 
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has been offered to the contrary by many perfons of vaft eru- 
dition, we cannot help believing, that it moft ufually and pro- 
perly denoted the tracl: fituatcd above the Upper Egypt, com- 
prehending the modern kingdoms of Dongola, Sennar, and 
Abaffia. In order to evince the probability of fuch a notion^ 
we mail not only beg leave to refer our readers to the remark* 
able paffages already cited on this occafion, but likewife ob- 
ferve, that the prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, make 
the Cumites neighbours to the Libyans ; which can only hold 
true of the proper Ethiopians. The Pfalmift alfo foretold j 
that Cujh fnould Jiretch out her hands to God ; and the 
prophet Zephaniah, that the fuppliants of the Lord, from 
beyond the rivers of Cujh, even the daughters of his dip- 
per fed, Jhould bring his offering : both of which pre- 
dictions feem clearly to point at the eunuch baptized by Phil- 
lip, who came to worfhip at Jerufalem ; fince, as he was trea- 
furer to queen Candace, it can fcarce be doubted but that he 
and his retinue brought a valuable offering or donation with 
them ; and fince Candace was queen of the proper Ethiopia, 
or at leaft the peninfula of Meroe, a confiderable part of it^ 
as we learn from Pliny and Strabo. The words Cum and 
A*<0i We* therefore, in the texts here referred to, muff be mv- 
derftood of the territories and people of the proper Ethiopia; 
Ezekiel prophefied, that the Egyptians from Migdol to Syene 
fliould fall by the fword ; which not a little fupports the in- 
terpretation of a famous text already given in favour of our 
prefent opinion. King Ahafuerus in Efther reigned from the 
Indies to Cum, that is to fay, as far as the modern Abailia ; 
fince Scythia or Arabia cannot be there meant as being con- 
tiguous to Perfia, and Herodotus intimates Darius Hyftafpis 
to have received tribute from the nations bordering upon pro- 
per Ethiopia. Nebuchadnezzar in Judith fent embaffadors to 
Gefem, and as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia : probably the 
kingdom fo called to the fouth of Egypt. In fine, many of 
the moft remarkable paflages of fcripture, underftood, for a- 
bove a century pair, of Arabia or part of it, may well enough 
be interpreted of the proper Ethiopia, as is acknowledged by 
Calmet himfelf. It is therefore but reafonabJe to conclude? 
that Cum the eldeft fon of Ham was the great progenitor of 
the Ethiopians p . 

p Jer. c. xlvi. v. 9. Ezek. c. xxx. v. 4, £. & c. xxxvifL 
v, 5. Dan. c. xi. v. 43. Nah. c. iii- v. 9. Pfal. lxviii. v. 
•31. Zephan. c. iii. v. 10. A£t. c. viii. v. 27. Ezek. c. xxx. 
v. 6. Efth. c. i. v. i. & c. viii. v. 9. Herodot. 1. iii. Judith, 

i. v. 9. Vid. etiam Strab. 1. xvii. & Plin. l t vi. c. 29. 
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A body of However, moft authors are agreed, that many of the early 
£ n ra die™'" ^ ef * cendents of Cufh felled firft in the land bordering on the 
ftreights of eaft fide of the Red Sea, moving gradually from thence to the 
Bab-al- fouthern extremity of Arabia ; and afterwards, by means o f 
^flbdinto ^ e ea fy P a ^ a g e over t ^ le freights of Bab-al-Mandab, tranf- 
Ethiopk. planted themfelves into Ethiopia. According to Eufebius, this 
migration happened whilft the Ifraelites were in Egypt ; but 
Syncellus places it in the time of the judges. The Arabian 
Cufhites were antiently called Abafeni, and made up a great 
part of the Saboeans or Homerites, as may be inferred from 
feveral authors. The Ethiopians went under the fame name, 
agreed in many points with the Arabian Cufhites, and were 
believed by moft of the Afiatic nations in Jofephus's time to 
have had the fame origin. Diodorus Siculus, it muft be al*- 
lowed, maintains, that they never came from any other coun- 
try, and that they never were corrupted by foreign cuftoms ; 
though he aflerts, that in feveral things they correfponded with 
the Egyptians. However, notwithstanding what is advanced 
by that hiftorian, our readers wiil naturally conclude, from 
what has been already fuggefted, that part of Cufh's pofterity 
moved gradually along the weftern more of the Red Sea into 
-Ethiopia, which, by this means, was tolerably well peopled, 
when the Arabian Cufhites firft found their way into it. The 
great difference of atleaft a confiderable body of the Abaftines 
from the Arabs, as well as other nations, the fituation of the 
kingdom of Midian, where fome of the earlieft Cufhites pro-' 
bably feated themfelves, and the concurrent voice of antiqui- 
ty, both facred and prophane, tend to evince the juftnefs of 
fuch a conclufion. Bochart believes fome traces of Obal, or, 
as the Arabians pronounce it, Aubal, one of Joktan's fons, 
to be difcernable in the empory Abalites, the Abalitic gulf, 
&c. and confequently, that fome of the children of Eber, af- 
ter having infinuated themfelves into Arabia Felix, migrated 
into Ethiopia. Some of the Ludim likewife might find a paf- 
fage into this country, though undoubtedly the bulk of them 
moved towards the Atlantic ocean ; fince, as Mofes intimates 
them to have been the firft branch of Mifraim's iffue, they in 
all likelihood pufhed forwards towards the main land of Africa. 
The Ethiopians therefore might very well vye with the Egyp- 
tians, and even be deemed fuperior to them, in point of anti- 
quity, fince Cufh their great anceftorwasthe eldeftfon of Ham. 
They might likewife have been efteemed of equal antiquity 
with the Arabians, fince from the kingdom of Midian the 
Cufhites penetrated both into the fouthern parts of the penin- 
fula of the Arabs and Ethiopia. The communication betwixt 

Egypt 
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Egypt and Ethiopia, as well as the proximity of blood of Cufh 
and Mifraim, introduced that fimilitude of manners obferva- 
ble amongft their refpe&ive inhabitants, which we fhall foon 
have occafion to take notice of 

Pliny relates, that Ethiopia was antiently divided into forty- Oovern- 
five kingdoms, of which he infinuates that of Meroe to have euSo^mJ ' 
been the moft powerful and flouriftiing. But whether thefe were 
independent on one another, or under one fupreme head, he 
no-where informs us. Be that as it will, as all the old orien- 
tal governments were abfolute, and the Abaffine princes known 
to the Europeans fince their firft intercourfe with Abaffia 
have been defpotic, there is no reafon to doubt but that the 
kings of Ethiopia always ruled with an ( QJ uncontroulable 
fway. If we admit the Ethiopian tradition, that a long fe- 
ries of princes defcended from Solomon reigned in the coun- 
try we are now upon, it can fcarce be denied, that their au- 
thority was unlimited, as that of the Hebrew monarch knew 
no bounds. It appears from Strabo and Pliny, that fome E- 
thiopic nations were governed always by queens, whofe com- 
mon name was Candace, as that of the Egyptian kings was 
Pharaoh, Ptolemy, he. Diodorus Siculus gives us to under- 
ftand, that a good part of Ethiopia was compofed of feveral 

elective 

* Eufeb. in chron. geogr. Syncell. in chronograph. Uraniua 
apud Steph. Byzant. de urb. Ptol. 1. iv. Procop. Gaz. in £ 
Reg. c. x. v. i. Jof. Scalig. in comput. ecclef. iEthiop. de 
emend, temp. 1. vii. Jofeph. antiq. 1. i. c. 7. Diod. Sic. 1. 
iii. & alib. Hieronym. quaeft. Hebr. in Genef. Bochart. PhaL 
1. iv. c. 2. & 1. ii. c. 23. Gen. c. x. v. 13. Herodot. 1. 
ii. & alib. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. & alib. Job. Ludolph. hift. J£- 
thiop. 1. i. c. i. Le Grand, differt. ii. 

( Q) This feems likewife in fome meafure to appear from the; 
conftitution of the prefent kingdom of Abaffia. The king's au- 
thority there is fo unlimited, that no man can in this country be 
called with juftice proprietor of any thing, nor doth any man, 
when he fows his field, know that he lhall reap it ; for the king 
siay beftow the fruits upon whom he pleafes, and all the fatisfaftion 
the former poffeffor can hope for, s,thatfome man may be ap- 
pointed to bring in the eftimate of the expences he had been at 
in cultivating it, in order to his reimburfement. But the arbitra- 
tor is always favourable to the prefent owner, whom he pre- 
fumes to have more intereft than the perfon difpoffefled (16). 



(16] Le Grand, diflert. v. 
Vol.XVIIL H 
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derive monarchies (R), the heads of which were chofen out 
of their priefts ; and that all thefe princes made the laws of 
their refpective kingdoms the bafis of their government 
However, as the fame author remarks, that every new kings 
immediately after his election, was worfhipped as a god, and 
coniidered as inverted with the fupreme authority by Divine 
Providence, though he had a particular regard to the laws and 
cuftoms of his country through the whole courfe of his ad- 
ministration, we may look upon them all as arbitrary mo- 
narchs. The extraordinary honours paid them leave no room 
to doubt, that they were the interpreters of thefe laws, and 
confequently made them fubfervient to their will neither does 
this interfere with their conferring rewards, and inflicting pu- 
niihments, according to the laws, that is, the political decifions 
and determinations, of their anceftors, fince fome of the moft 
arbitrary governments in the world now do the like. But 
after all, the Greeks knew very little of the Ethiopians ; and 
therefore from their authors we can form no adequate idea 
of any thing relating to them. Sefoftris and Zerah muft 
undoubtedly be confidered as princes bearing an abfolute fway 
over the dominions they governed, of which the proper Ethio- 
pia was a part. The furprifing conquefts made by the onej 
and the prodigious army commanded by the other, in order 
to the reduction of a powerful neighbour, feem to fet this 
point beyond difpute r . 
Laws. According to Diodorus Siculus, the laws of Ethiopia 

agreed in fubftance with thofe of Egypt. This, continues 

the 

r Plin. 1. vf. c. 2g. Ludolph. hift. iEthiop. 1. ii. c. 3, 4^ 
Diod. Sic. Strab. Plin. ubi fup. Herodot. Apollon. Rhod. A^ 
pollodor. Paufan. Hygin. Lucan. aliique mult. paff. 2 Chron. 
c. xii. v. 3. c. xiv. v. 9. &c. .xvi. v. 8; Via\ etiam Newt* 
chronol. of the empire of Egypt. 

(R) Though the prefent kingdom of Abaffia be lb far Heredi- 
tary, that only one family can fit on the throne, yet the reign- 
ing prince has the power of chufing out of the royal family whom 
he pleafes for his fucceflbr, which, if he omits it, is done by the 
grandees of the kingdom, who elect him for their king, whom 
they judge moft capable of fo high an office. If this was the 
cuftom formerly, as does not appear improbable, it might eafily 
have given occafion to this account of Diodorus, who cannot be 
fuppofed to have received an exact information of the cuftoms,, 
laws, and conftitution of Ethiopia (17). 



(.17) Idem ibid, 
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the fame author, the Ethiopians accounted for by aflerting, 
that Egypt was firft peopled ,by colonies drawn out of their 
country. In order to evince that point, they maintained the 
land of Egypt to have been at firft, for a confiderable period, 
entirely covered with water, and afterwards raifed gradually, 
fo as to become inhabitable, by the frefti acceffion of mud 
the Nile brought every year out of Ethiopia. This is like- 
wife confirmed by Herodotus, who affirms Egypt to be the 
gift of the Nile, and that the whole region, except the terri- 
tory of Thebes, in the time of Menes, was one continued 
morafs. However, he makes the Ethiopians to have been ch 
vilized by the Egyptians, and to have learned the cuftoms 
and manners of that people, fo late as the reign of Pfamirii- 
ticus I. which, considering what has been already advanced, 
will not eafily be admitted for truth. Yet fome cuftoms and 
manners, as well as laws, the former nation might poffibly 
have received from the latter about that time, though in ma- 
ny particulars they agreed long before. We cannot pretend 
to give our readers a complete enumeration of the particular 
laws, or political maxims, that prevailed antiently in Ethio- 
pia but the following feem to have been fome of the prin- 
cipal of them. i. Several tribes of Ethiopians looked upon 
k as a fundamental law to elect their princes out of the diffe- 
rent orders of their priefts. 2. No public executioner ever made 
his appearance in many parts of Ethiopia, the' malefactors 
there being obliged by a particular law to fall by their own 
hands. 3. According to die eftablifhed order of fucceffion a- 
mongft the Ethiopic nations, upon the death of a king, his 
filter's fon (S) mounted the throne ; and in cafe the female 
H 2 branches 

(S) We are informed by Plutarch, that a certain Ethiopian 
ration always elected a dog for their king, and paid him divine 
honours. The fame author, however, judicioufly obferves, that 
all the high polls were filled with men. Poflibly the modern king- 
dom of Zendero, governed always by an eledted monarch, who is 
feid to refemble an ape, or rather to be an ape, may correfpond 
with this nation. Tis certain Diodorus Siculus and Pliny ftyle 
the animal now called a baboon cynocephalus, from the refem- 
blance its head bears to that of a dog ; which renders it not im- 
probable, that the creature denominated cyon or dog by Plutarch 
was an ape or baboon ; efpecially fmce the cynocephalus was pro- 
duced only in Ethiopia. However, this we can only propofc to 
our readers as a conjefture (18). 

(18) Plutarch, adverf. Stoic. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Plin. 1. viii. 
c. 54. Femand. & Tellez, apud job, Ludolph, in hifr. M$i\- 
©p. 1. i. c. 6. 
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branches of the royal family failed of iflue, they chofe the 
moft beautiful and valiant perfon amongft them for king. 
4. It was efteemed a moft enormous crime in any perfon ca- 
pitally convicted to attempt making his efcape into a foreign 
country. Diodorus relates, that a criminal condemned to die 
having once meditated a flight out of Ethiopia, after the 
fign of death had been fent him by the king, was detected 
by his mother, who thereupon ftrangled him with a gar- 
ter, he not offering the leaft refinance, left an indelible ftairt 
Ihould thereby be fixed upon his family. 5. The king of this 
region was obliged to difpatch (T) himfelf, whenever he re- 
ceived a meffage from the priefts of Meroe, the moft reve- 
red of any in Ethiopia, with an intimation, that the gods 
commanded him, for the good of his fubje&s to do fo. 6* 
If the king became maimed or wounded by any accident, his 
domeftics were forced^to wound and maim themfelves juft in 
the fame manner. 7. At the king's death all his houftiold 
fervants, either in compliance with the laws, or an indifpen- 
lable cuftom, killed themfelves, this being looked upon as the 
ftrongeft teftimony of their fincere attachment to him. 8 C 
Some of the Ethiopic clans above Meroe on both fides the 
Nile, the preceding laws being chiefly confined to that penin* 
fula, and the parts of Ethiopia nearer Egypt, elected the moft 
induftrious ftiepherds to prefide over them ; others beftowed 
the kingdom upon the moft opulent perfons they could find, 
imagining them the moft capable of fupplying with their riches 
the wants and neceliities of the people s . 
&c£gk>m Jupiter Ammon, according to the Greek and Latin 
authors, feems to have been the principal object of religious 
wormip in Ethiopia, though the natives (U) paid likewife 

divine 

8 Diod. Sic. ubi fup. Herodof. I. ii. c. y. & alib. Aga- 
tharchid. Cnid. apud Phot. Nic. Damafcen. in exeesptis Va* 
left, p. 518, £19. 

(T) This vaft power the priefts enjoyed till the rime of Erga- 
menes king of Ethiopia, cotemporary with Ptolemy Philadel- 
phia, who, being a martial prince, advanced to the golden tem- 
ple of iEfculapius, where they refided, with a body of troops* 
and put them all to the fword. After this he made feveral re- 
gulations, and in a manner new-modelled the public worflii^ cf 
the Ethiopians, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus(i>9). 

(U) Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the Ethiopians vaiv-eJ 
themfelves upon their being the firll nation that had a religious 

eikbli5uiien4. 

(19) Diod, Sic, 1. m 
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divine honours to Ifis, Pan, Hercules, iEfculapius, and o- 
thers, whom they confidered as the greateft, benefactors to 
mankind. In (hort, if thefe authors may be credited* their 
religion differed not much from that of the Egyptians, 
which is not to be wondered at, confidering their vicinity 
to, and intercourfe with, that people. However, Diodorus 
allures us^ that fome of them were atheifts, who looked 
upon the fun, by reafon of his fcorching rays, as their im- 
placable enemy. Could we depend upon a tradition of the 
modern Abaffines, the Ethiopians, or at leafl a confiderable 
part of them, adhered zealoufly to the law of Mofes from 
the time of Solomon to their converfion to chriftianity. 
According to this tradition, the queen of Sheba, whom our 
Saviour calls the queen of the fouth, and who ruled over 
at leaft a powerful nation of Ethiopia, had a fon by Solo- 
mon named Menilehec, who was educated at that prince's 
court, and inftructed there in the law of God through the 
great care of his father. Being afterwards anointed king 
of Ethiopia, and fent home to take poffeffion of his kingdom, 
at the defire of feveral eminent Ifraelites, and doctors of 
the law, that attended him, he introduced there his father's 
religion, which continued amongft his fubjedts and their po- 
iterity till the time of St. Athanafius. What regard is to 
be paid to this tradition, we fhall not take upon us to 
determine ; fmce the learned are not a little divided in their 
fentiments concerning the fituation of the kingdom of Sheba, 
whofe queen had an interview with Solomon at his own 
court. St. Cyprian, Epiphanius, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
H 3 cardinal 

jeftablifliment. They believed, that for this reafon, adds he, their 
facrifices were more acceptable to the gods than thofe offered by 
any other people. Which notion, continues Diodorus, Homer 
himfelf feems to countenance, when lie introduces Jupiter, at- 
tended by the other gods, as prefent at an anniverfary facrifice, 
or grand entertainment, prepared for him by the Ethiopians, 
In order to reward their tranfcendent piety, according to the 
fame author, the gods never fufFered them to be conquered by 
any foreign prince, Cambyfes, Semiramis, &c. failing in their 
attempts upon them. But in this, as well as in many other points, 
lie was egregiouily miftaken, as will appear in the fequel of this 
hiilory (20). 

(20) Diod. Sic. 1. iii. fub init. Vid. & Lucian. de Jup. Trag. 
p. 697. Ed, JJourdelot. Lut< Par. \6\ j. 
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cardinal Baronius, Suarez, Lorinus, Pineda, Bochart, and 
the Arabs in general, fix her refidence in Arabia Felix. 
The laft call her Belkis, and affirm her to have been the 
daughter of Hod-Had king of the Homerites. On the other 
hand, the Abaffine nation, Jofephus, Origen, St. Auftin, 
the learned Hugo Grotius, the patriarch Alphonfo Mendez, 
the fathers Balthafar Tellez, and Joan Dos-Santos, have 
placed this celebrated princefs in Ethiopia; We have not 
room to infert here the arguments offered on both fides in 
defence of their refpective opinions ; but mail, however, ob- 
ferve, that the kingdom of Abaffia feems to anfwer better 
the queen of Sheba's country, according to our Saviour's de- 
fcription of it, as being more to the fouth of, and more 
remote from, Judaea, than Arabia. To which we may add, 
that it appears from Scripture, that fome perfons of diftinc- 
tion amongft the proper Ethiopians were of the fame religion 
with the Jews, or nearly fo, in the apoftolical age, fince 
queen Candace's treafurer (W), baptized by Philip, went 

with 

(W) Father Calmet and others fuppofe this eunuch to have 
been one of thofe profelytes which the Jews call " a profelyte 
t( of the gate," already by us defcribed. But we mull own, 
that this notion feems to us not a little improbable, fince thofe 
were only confined to an obfervance of the feven fundamental 
laws of natural religion enjoined by Noah to his pofterity imme 1 - 
diately after the flood, according to the opinion of the^ Jews, 
whereas we find this man perufmg, and confequently not unac- 
quainted with, the writings of the Old Tellament peculiar to 
the natural Jews. Beiides, that a treafurer or prime minifter 
of the queen of Ethiopia mould take fo long a journey as that 
from Meroe to Jerufalem purely to worfhip God, and offer an 
oblation to him, there, feems very ftrange, if he was fuch a 
mungrel-convert " as the profelytes of the gate were," who* 
for the moft part, if not always, refided in Judasa. It is there- 
fore much more probable, efpecially as fcarce any inftance can 
be produced of fo eminent a perfonage*s being ever found a- 
mongll the refiding profelytes above-mentioned, who were, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, people of no figure, much lefs of one who 
expofed himfelt to the various dangers of fo long a journey 
purely to worfhip God at Jerufalem, that this Ethiopian had 
been trained up in a religion not very different from that of the 
Jews. Nay, as he was a perfon of fuch power and authority at 
the Ethiopian court, it can by no means be deemed unlikely, 
that the eftablifhed religion of Meroe at that time pretty aearly 

refemhlei 
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with an offering to Jerufalem to worlhip God there, and 
was not unacquainted with the w«" v ers of the Old Tefta- 
ment ; which cannot, we apprehe^u, be faid with fo much 
propriety of the Arabians. This feems to us a fort of 
proof, that the Mofaic law was held to be of divine infti- 
tution in Meroe, and the other parts of Ethiopia dependent 
on it, even a confiderable time before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, if not as early as the age of Solomon ; and confe- 
quently adds fome weight to the arguments of thofe wri- 
ters, who have afferted, that the queen of Sheba came 
out of Ethiopia. It likewife renders the authority of Jofe- 
phus preferable to that of Diodorus Siculus and Stephanus, 
notwithstanding what M. Bochart has advanced. For, if 
any regard was paid to the law of Mofes in Meroe, before 
chriftianity made its appearance in the world, we cannot ac- 
count for this better than by allowing, with the Abaflines 
and authors above-mentioned, that this peninfula was the 
queen of Sheba's country, that her fon introduced fome 
knowledge of the public worfhip of the Hebrews there, and 
confequently that its metropolis was called Sheba or Seba 
before Cambyfes's reign, as Jofephus afierts, and not built 
by that prince, as Diodorus Siculus and Stephanus will have 
it. Be that as it will, this appears to have been a prevail- 
ing notion amongft fome of the Jews and Greeks in Jo- 
fephus's time, and Herodotus was then cited to fupport it, 
however his text, or that of Jofephus, may be now cor- 
rupted ; fince the latter hiftorian cannot fairly be fuppofed 
fo profligate and abandoned a writer as to impofe a known 
falfhood and forgery upon the world, as Bochart aflerts 
H 4 him 

refembled the Jewifh. This appears to be in fome fort con- 
firmed by the prophet Zephaniah, who feems evidently to pre- 
dict the converfion of the eunuch here under confideration, 
and even to infmuate, that he came to Jerufalem with an of- 
fering from queen Candace herfelf, fmce nothing is more likely, 
than that fhe was the daughter of his difperfed beyond, 
the rivers of Ethiopia, that Jhould bring his offering ; 
which, if admitted, muft be allowed no mean proof of what 
we would here fuggeft ; but this, as well as every thing de- 
pendent upon it, muft be left to the determination of our learned 
and judicious readers (21). 

(21) Act. c. viii. v. 27, 28. Zeph. c. iii. v. 10. Calmet. 

Prideaux, aliiqj mult. 
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him to have done. However, it muft be owned, that 
Strabo fuggefts the people of Meroe in his time to have 
adored Hercules, Pan, and Ifis, with another foreign god. 
But Strabo's authority in this point cannot overturn what i$ 
infinuated by Scripture : nay, he feems to be a little in~ 
confiftent with himfelf, fmce in the fame breath he allures 
\is, that the Ethiopians in general acknowledged an im- 
mortal God, whom they confidered as the nrft principle 
of all things, and a mortal god, who had no name. Such 
a notion might eafily be formed by remote nations, who 
knew very little of the Ethiopians, upon fuppofition that 
fome of them for a certain period worshipped the true God, 
and held the memory of Mofes in the higheft veneration. 
Far more abfurd things than thefe the Greek and Latin 
writers related of the Jews, with whom they had a more 
immediate communication ; and therefore we ought not to 
be furprifed at their tranfmitting to us fo imperfect an ac- 
count of the religious tenets of the Ethiopians tho' it mould 
be acknowledged, that, during a certain interval, they a- 
greed in the main with thofe of the Jews. The author 
laft cited likewife informs us, that the Ethiopians ranked 
in the number of their deities all their moft eminent bene- 
factors, and thofe who were diftinguifhed by their birth. 
The fun, according to him, the people under confideration 
in the moft early times fo highly adored, that they reputed 
thofe to be atheifts who curfed him at his rinng, as fome 
fuch there were inhabiting the Torrid Zone, becaufe he 
forced them to (helter themfelves from his intenfe heat in 
moift and marfhy places. For this reafon the Greeks and 
Romans gave the Sun the name of the Ethiopian Jupiter. 
The Ethiopians themfelves called him ArTabin or AfTabinus, 
as we learn from Pliny. They confecrated likewife to him 
the cinamon-tree, an odoriferous fhrub, which grew in 
their country. The priefts only were allowed to gather 
that harveft, which they always ulhered in with facri- 
£ces of forty-four oxen, goats, and flieep, beginning the 
work that followed before fun-rifing, and hnifhing it before 
l>is fetting. The crop being gathered, they divided it into 
three parts with a fpear, which was never ufed but on that 
occafion. They carried away two portions of it, and left; 
on the fame place that which fell to the fun ; and forth- 
with, fay Pliny, Solinus, and Theophraftus, if the divifion 
ted been performed with equity 5 the fun's portion took 
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fire of itfelf, and was confumed (X). This ceremony feems 
to have been common to both the Ethiopians above Egypt, 
and the Sabaeans feated in Arabia Felix. Banier believes the 
Ethiopians to have had gods natural, and gods animated, 
as well as the Egyptians ; that they worfhipped the moor* 
under the name of Ifis,and univerfal nature under that of Pan. 
We doubt not but this may be true ; efpecially, fince they, 
in all likelihood, at firft worfhipped the planets, or fome 
of them, in common with the Egyptians and Arabians^ 
and likewife paid divine honours to their deceafed kings, 
as did thofe nations together with the Mauritanians. 
Among thofe princes deified by this laft people were the fa- 
mous Juba, and Verfotina, who was probably either one of 
their queens, or fome other woman of the firft diftin£Hon fig- 
nalized by her glorious actions. The Ethiopians of Meroe, 
according to Herodotus, in his time, worfhipped Jupiter and 
Bacchus, and had an oracle of Jupiter. Some Ethiopian na-* 
tions offered facrifies to the day, which they efteemed as a 
god, according to Lucian. An antient tradition prevails a- 
mongft the Abaflines, that the firft Ethiopians adored a mon- 
ftrous ferpent called in their language Arwe-midre ; but this 
favours fo much of fable, that our readers will probably 
think it deferves little regard l . 

1 Herodot. 1. ii. Strab. 1. i. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Plin. 1. xiu 
c. 19. Solin. c. 31. Lucian. in Jup. Trag. p. 699. ed. Bour- 
delot. Lut. Par. 1615. Theophraft. de plant. Lattant. 1. i. 
c. 15. Tertullian. apol. c. 24. Minut. Fel. in Ottav. Greg. Abaft", 
apud Ludolph. ubi fup. 1. ii. c. 2. Banier, 1. vi. c. 9. Jofeph. 
Qrig. Auguft. Cyprian. Epiphan. Cyrill. Alexandr. Baron. Suarez. 
Lorin. Pined, apud Ludolph. ubi fup. 1. ii. q. 3. Pocock, fpe- 
cim. hift. Arab. p. 59. Jofeph. ant. 1. ii. c. 5. Strab. 1. xvii. 
Plin. 1. vi. c. 29. Bochart. Phal. 1. iv. c. 26. & alib. Geogr. 
Nub. clim. i. par. 6. Golii notae in Alfraganum, p. 87. 
Diod. Sic. & Steph. Byzmt. apud Bochart. ubi fup. A&. c. 
viii. v. 27. Georg. Horn. hift. philofoph. 1. ii. p. 132 ed. 
Lugd. Bat. 1655. Alphonf. Mend. Balth. Tellez. & Jo. 
Dos-Sant. apud Le Grand, differt. vii. Vid. & Ludolph. ubi 
fup. 1. ii. c. 3. ' 

(X) For our part we are apt to believe, that the priefb fc- 
cretly conveyed fome coals under the heap that was allotted 
to the Sun ; and that thofe coals kindled fome moments after, 
precifely at the time of their retiring. Such pious frauds have 
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Language. Xn a country of fo vaft an extent as Ethiopia, inhabited 
'by various nations, it is natural to fuppofe, that no fmall 
variety of languages, at leaft of dialects, mufl: have prevail- 
ed. The mbll antient of thefe was undoubtedly that called 
by the learned the Ethiopic, into which the holy Scripture 
was formerly tranflated, and in which all the books of the 
Abaflines, both facred and profane, are written. Some au- 
thors have informed us, that this language nearly refembles 
the Chaldee ; but, according to Ludolphus, who fpent 
above fixty years in the ftudy of it, it bears as great an 
affinity to the Hebrew and Syriac, and approaches nearer 
frill to the Arabic, from which to him it feems immedi- 
ately to be derived. In fhort, there is fo perfect an agree- 
ment betwixt them, that whoever undefftands the one, 
may, without any difficulty, if we will credit him, make 
himfelf mafter of the other ; nay, he aiTerts, that a com- 
petent knowledge of the Hebrew, or any other of the orien- 
tal tongues, will enable a ftudent foon to make a very 
laudable progrefs in the Ethiopic. As many Hebrew (Y) 
roots, and genuine fignifications of Hebrew words, are ftill 

preferved 

fceen, and ftill are, ufed in countries whofe religion utterly 
difclaims frauds and impoftures of any kind whatfoever, in order 
to ferve fuch a turn as thefe priefls of the Sun had in view : 
witnefs the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, 
&c. 

(Y) Of this we (hall beg leave here to produce two inftances : 
i. The Hebrew lexicographers derive the Hebrew and Phoeni- 
cian word Adamah, earth, from red, pretending the 
earth to be of a red colour, from whence it receives that de- 
nomination . But Kimchi takes no notice of . this derivation 
in his collection of Hebrew roots ; and how fmall a part of 
the earth, in comparifon of the whole, is red, no naturalift 
Hands in need of being informed. This etymon therefore is at 
bell mal-a-propos. But the Ethiopic language fuggefts to us a 
jnuch more proper one, when it propofes to our view the 
word Adamah fignifying beautiful, elegant, pleafant, &c* 
from whence if we deduce the Hebrew and Phoenician 
Adamah, Earth, it will not be remote from the jtoey/©* of 
the Greeks, though that feems to have had a more extemive 
iignification. Upon this fuppofition, Adam derived his name 
not from a certain fictitious rednefs, but from the beauty and 
perfection of his nature, being, as it were, the mafter-piece of 
the creation. And agreeably hereto the Ethiopians to the 

wor*J, 
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preferved, in the Ethiopic, which would be fought for in 
vain either in their own or any other language except this, 
it certainly merits the efteem of all who diligently apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of the Scriptures. Befides, 'tis im- 
poffible to come at a thorough knowledge of the Abaffine 
affairs, this being the language in which all their hiftories, 
and other treatifes, are penned, without being tolerably 
well acquainted with it. The pureft dialect of this tongue 
was that ufed in the kingdom of Tigre, where Axuma, 
the refidence of the old Ethiopian kings, was feated. Here 
it continued till the failure of the Zagean line ; after which, 
a Sewan prince afcending the throne, the Amharic dialect: 
was introduced at court, and gradually diffufed itfelf over 
the whole empire. However, the language fpoken in Tigre 
at prefent comes the neareft to the old Ethiopic ; which 
ftill retains its priftine dignity not only in their books, but 
alfo in their divine worihip, as alfo in their kings letters 
patents, commiflions, and all other publick acts whatsoever. 
Father Tellez informs us, that in his time there were as 
many languages as kingdoms and provinces in Abaffia : 
nay, that there were different dialects in one and the fame 

kingdom* 

word Adam always annex the idea of fomething perfeft and 
beautiful. Nor is it improbable, that the city Admah or 
Adamah, before it was deftroyed with Sodom and Gomorrah, 
feated upon the banks of the Jordan, compared to " the gar- 
tf den of the LoaD," was fo denominated from the pleafantnefe 
of its fituation. 2. The word "t^Q Malach, an Angel or 
Meffenger, is not to be deduced from the Arabic Malaka, 
poffedit, dominatus eft, &c. for that is not fufficiently appofite, 
but from the Ethiopic Layka, mint, legavit, &c. Nay, fome- 
times the roots of Arabic words themfelves are to be fought 
for in the Ethiopic : fo in the Alcoran the apoftles are called 
Hhawwarij whofe origin cannot be difcovered in the Arabic 
lexicons, fince it certainly comes from the Ethiopic Hawyra, 
ivit, inceffit, &c. than which nothing can be more fukable to 
the office of an apoftle. Our readers will find this point 
more fully difcuiTed by the learned Ludolphus, to whom, 
for their further fatisfa&ion, we mull beg leave to refer them. 
(23). 

(23) I. Ludolph. hift, JEthiop. 1. i.e. 1$. & comment, ad 

hift. ./Ethiop. p. 202 -208. Vid. etiam Sim. Ock- 

leii introd. ad ling. Oriental, p. 159, 160. Cantabrigiae, 
1706. 
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kingdom. As the language of Tigre is at prefent deeply 
tinged with the antient Ethiopic, fo thofe of moft of the 
other kingdoms partake greatly of the Amharic ; though 
they considerably differ one from another. The people of 
Bagemdra or Bagemeder ufe a dialect peculiar to themfelves ; 
thofe of Hangota, Ifata, Gojam, and Shewa, one common 
to them all ; the Gafatas have many Amharic words, but 
their tongue is extremely difficult to be understood by any 
of the other Abaflines ; in the kingdom of Dambea a lan- 
guage is fpoken very different from both the Amharic 
and Ethiopic ; the dialect of Gonga agrees with that of 
Enarea, though it does not bear a near refemblance to any 
of the others in Ethiopia. But we mall entertain our readers 
with a more particular account of all thefe, as well as thofe 
of the Gallans, Agawi, Chankalas, &c. when we come to 
the modern hiftory of Abaffia u . 
tetters As it will be expected, that we mould fay fomething of 
the letters, or (Z) alphabetic characters, of the nation we 

are 

11 Mariani Vi&orii inftitutiones linguae iEthiop* Romas, 1552. 
Wemmer. inftitut. grammat, iEthiop. Jo. Potken. pfalter. 
./Ethiop. Brian. Walton, in introd. at le6t. linguar. Oriental, 
Job. Ludolph. hift. iEthiop. 1. i. c. 15. ut & Balthaz. Tellez. 
apud Ludolph. ibid. Vide etiam Ludolph. comment, ad hift, 
iBthiop. p. 60. Francofurti ad Maenum, 1691. 

(Z) We are informed by Diodorus Siculus, that the Ethio^ 
pians had antiently hieroglyphic characters as well as the Egyp^ 
tians. Thus amongft them a hawk fignified any thing that made 
a quick difpatch, that bird in fwiftnefs exceeding moft others ; 
the crocodile denoted malice » the eye the maintainer of juftice, 
and the guard of the body ; the right-hand, open, reprefented 
plenty ; and the left, clofed, a fee u re pofieflion of property, 
&c. But whether the Egyptians or Ethiopians firft in reality 
hit upon this way of writing, cannot certainly be known, 
though Diodorus attributes the invention of it to the latter. 
? Tis not improbable, that the people of all nations at firft record- 
ed their conceptions by tracing out the images of things in a 
coarfe manner, which was gradually improved into hierogly- 
phics, as in fome meafure appears from the rude picture-writing 
of the Mexicans, the antient character of the Chinefe, and from 
what we find related of the Scythians by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Euftathius, and Herodotus. 

Thefe hieroglyphic characters, according to the fame Diodo- 
rus, were not only underftood by the priefts, a,s amongft the 

Egyptians, 
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are now upon, which naturally fall under this head, our 

readers 

£gytians, but likewife by all the people, as well as the alphabet 
here mentioned. However, it does not appear from that au- 
thor, as M. Fourmont feems to affert, that the Ethiopic alpha- 
bet was made up of thefe hieroglyphic characters % nor indeed 
can this be allowed very probable, the letters of an alphabet 
being effentially different from even the characteriftic marks 
deduced from hieroglyphics. The lait reprefent things, ideas, 
or even whole conceptions, in the fame manner as the antient 
and modern characters of the Chinefe, whereas the former are 
exprefTive of founds. In fhort, though we mould allow it an 
eafy tranfition from the rude picture-writing of the Mexicans to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, as well as from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics to the characteriftic marks of the Chinefe, which Du 
Halde demonftrates to be perfectly hieroglyphic, yet we cannot 
fee how the invention of an alphabet muft as naturally fucceed 
thefe marks. There is, it muft be owned, a fufficient refem- 
blance between the American and Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
the Chinefe characters ; but thefe all feem entirely foreign to 
alphabetic letters, and in reality do not bear the leaft relation 
to them. As an affinity between all thefe is the point necef- 
fary to be proved, in order to evince a gradual and eafy de- 
fcent from picture-writing to letters, fome better argument ought 
to be offered in fupport of it, than a fuppofition extremely pre-i 
carious, if not plainly falfe, and which, if true, would be little 
to the purpofe. Now, that the notion of the Ethiopic alpha-, 
bet's being made up of hieroglyphics is fuch a fuppofition, 
evidently appears from what we have juft hinted, as well as frorrs 
the antient alphabet of that nation exhibited by Ludolphus ; and 
yet the very learned and ingenious Mr. Warburton has in fact 
offered only this hypothecs, on M. Fourmont's authority, to> 
prove the connection between an alphabet and hieroglyphics. 
How far, therefore, all novel opinions, founded upon the trutfe 
of fuch a connection, are to be depended upon, we leave our 
readers to judge. Diodorus indeed, in the fame place,, intimates^ ' 
that the forms of the Ethiopic letters (ruVa?) refembled various 
animals, parts of human bodies,, artificers tools y &c. But that 
this is not to be underftood of alphabetic letters, but hierogly* 
phics, follows from what he immediately fubjoins : " For their 
** writing ( « y^^unrtKyi) is exprefTive of the fubject, not by 
** a compofition of fyllables, but by the fignincation of certain. 
*' images delineated, and a metaphorical application of it im- 
*' preiTed on the memory by exercife. For, they write [y?#$v<ri) 
" a hawk, a crocodile, a ferpent, a part of the human body, as 
* an eye, a hand* the face, &c. A hawk figniiies with them 

H difpatck 
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readers will not be difpleafed to find here the antient Ethio- 
pic alphabet, as given us by the learned Job Ludolphus in 
his excellent hiftory of Ethiopia. 

J\l Alf. H- ZaL CD:Mai - ^iKof. 

fil Bet. %\ Hharm. il Nahas. ^ Rees * 

2; Geml. mi Tait. fij Saat, W." Saut ' 

& Dent. Vl Jaman. VI Ain. T: T ™< 

(tt Haut. TV. Caf. £JL M. 

(J): Waw. /V, Lawi. ^ TzadaL 



From comparing thefe letters with the old oriental alphabets 
taken from antique coins, infcriptions, 5cc* by Loefcher, 

and 

** difpatch, becaufe this bird in celerity exceeds almoft all o- 
*' thers, &c," Nay, he here exprefly afferts, that the Ethiopic 
letters were the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and confequently allows, 
that they cOuld not be alphabetic characters : this paffage, there- 
fore, which feems to have milled M. Fourmont, is fo far from 
proving the Ethiopian alphabet to have coniifted of hieroglyphic 
characters, that it ftrongly intimates the contrary. 

Heliodorus fays, that the Ethiopians had two forts of letters, 
the one called regal, the other vulgar ; and that the regal 
refembled the facerdotal characters of the Egyptians. Dio- 
genes Laertius, from Thrafyllus, alfo informs us, that Demo- 
critus wrote two books, the one of the facred letters of the 
Babylonians, the other of the facred letters of the city ofMeroe. 
M. Fourmont believes, that molt of the eaftern nations likewife 
had a facerdotal alphabet (24.) 

(24) Diod. Sic* 1. iii. Herodot. 1. iv. Diog. Laert. in vit, 
Democrit. fegm. xlix. 1. 9. Heliodor. ^Ethiopia 1. iv. Clem. 
Alexandria Itrom. 1. v. p. 567. Euftath. in Horn. Iliad, vi. y» 
168. Athanaf. Kirch. China illuftrata, p. 227. & Oedip, 
./Egypt, theat. hieroglyphic, p. 12. & alib. Le Comte, nouv. 
memoires fur Fetat prelent de la Chine, torn. i. p. 256. Ami!.. 
1698. Du Halde, torn. ii. p. 227. M. Fourmont, Reflections 
crit. fur les hift. des anc. peup. torn. ii. p. 500, 501. a Faris, 
1735. Jof. Acoft. 1. vi. c. 10. Madr. 1608. Purchaf. pilgr. 
par. iii. p. 1065, 1066. Gemell. Carer, del mond. torn. vi. 
c. 6. p. 37. Warburtfm's divin, legat. of Mof. dcmonftrat. yoK 
ii. par. 1 . feet. 4, 
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and cohfulting what we have already obferved in our ac- 
count of the Carthaginian, it may perhaps not feem abfo- 
lutely improbable, that fome of them were derived from 
the old Affyrian, Phoenician, Samaritan, Syriac, &c. cha- 
racters. The number of the letters likewife in this alpha- 
bet, and the names of feveral of them, tend to evince the 
fame thing, though Ludolphus believes them to have been 
invented by the Axumites or Ethiopians themfelves, and to 
be much older than even the Cuphic character of the Arabs. 
'Tis remarkable, that the Abaffines have no grammar j 
and, that when Gregory was Ihewn the ufe of one, he 
could not forbear breaking out into a fort of exclamation, 
crying out, " Thanks to God ! " as though fome fecret 
of great importance had been difcovered to him. We muft 
not forget obferving, that the Ethiopians both wrote and 
read from the left-hand to the right, contrary to the cuftom 
of the Orientals ; which looks like an indication, that their 
alphabet was not of the fame extraction with that of the 
Arabs. But for a farther account of the antient Ethiopic 
letters, as well as language^ we muft beg leave to refer the 
curious and mquifttive part of our readers to Ludolphus's 
Ethiopic hiftory, commentaries, and grammar, which are ge- 
nerally allowed to be the bell pieces of their kind ex- 
tant w . 

The Ethiopians, as has been already obferved, agreed in Cuftoms* 
feveral points with the Egyptians, though they had many 
euftoms peculiar to themfelves, fome of which were very 
lingular and uncommon. As we have not time at prefent 
to expatiate upon all fuch euftoms to be met with in hiftory, 
we muft content ourfelves with touching upon fome of the 
principal of them. i. The Ethiopian Ichthyophagi differed 
from other nations in feveral particulars. By flopping up th$ 
paflages of certain caverns on. the coaft of the Red Sea with 
ftones, they inclofed vaft numbers of large and fmall fifties, 
which, upon the reflux of the tide, were left there as in a 
net, and ferved them for food. The women and children 
employed themfelves in throwing on Ihore thofe of a lefler 
fize, whilft the men fecured the Iharks, fea-calves, con- 
gers, 

Vf Job. Ludolph. hift. iEthiop, 1. iv. c. i. gram. iEthiop. ed. 
Lond. 1661. & comment, ad hift, -^Ethiop. p. 34, 555, 556, 
562, & alib. paiT. Vide etiam Val. Ern. Loefcher. de cauf. 
ling. Hebr. p. 201, 224, & alib. ed. Francof. & Lipfue, 1706. 
&Univ. hiit. vol. xvi. p. 655. 
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gers, monftrous lobfters, &c. with which the aforefaid fea 
abounded, killing them with (harp goat-horns, and rough 
ftones broken off the rocks. Thefe they expofed to the 
folar rays in ftone pots turned towards the fouth, where 
the flelh was foon feparated from the bones by the intenfe 
heat. The latter they applied to the ufe already mentioned, 
and boiled up the former with the feed of paliurus. The 
mafs formed by thefe two ingredients was at firft liquid, 
and of a reddifh colour ; but being fpread upon tiles, and 
dried, or rather baked, by the fun, it became hard and 
favoury. This they commonly fed upon ; but when any 
inundations happened, that they could not for feveral days 
together approach the more, they were conftrained to eat 
fhell-nfh, fome of which were fo large, that they weighed 
four minas. If thefe at any time failed, they found them- 
felves obliged to have recourfe to the bones, though deftin- 
ed for another ufe, which preferved them till the fea fent 
them their ufual fupplies. They drank water only every 
fifth day, but that in fuch immoderate quantities, that they 
were fcarce able to breathe. They feemed not to utter 
any articulate founds, and confequently to be void of a lan- 
guage. Some of them, according to Agatharchides, never 
drank at all, living only upon raw fifli. Thefe, continues 
the fame author, might have been deemed perfect ftoics, 
as being never ruffled or difcompofed by the violence of 
any prevailing paflion. However barbarous their neighbours 
might take them to be, they had the art of teaching th& 
phocae or fea-calves, produced by the neighbouring gulph, 
to affift them in catching other nfh. Several clans of them 
lived in fuch caves as we have defcribed in the former fe&ion; 
others erected huts of fir-trees, which grew there in great 
abundance, bearing fruit like a ehefnut, of the boughs and 
leaves of which they formed a fort of canopy, whereby* 
together with the pleafant breezes coming from off the fea, 
they were fheltered from the fcorching rays of the fun ; 
and laftly, others fixed their habitations in certain inaccef- 
fible hollows furrounded with high precipices and the fea. 
The Ichthyopbagi for the moft part enjoyed an uninterrupt- 
ed ftate of health, but few of them attained to old age* 
as above obferved. They carried their dead to the fea-fhore, 
where they lay expofed till the return of the tide, which 
carried them off ; fo that, as they fed upon fifh in their 
life-time, they after their death in return afforded thofe ani- 
mals a repafL 2, The Ghelonophagi above-mentioned did 

not 
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not only ufe the fiefti of tortoifes for food, but likewife 
covered their huts or cottages with the ftiells of thofe ani- 
mals. As both in frze and figure thefe fhells refembled a 
fmall filhing-vefTel, the Chelonophagi alfo ufed them as 
boats on fome occaftons. They had a particular manner 
of furprifing this fifh, which we find defcribed from Aga- 
tharchides by Diodorus Siculus. 3. Another Ethiopic can-; 
ton lived upon fifti of the cetaceous kind, which they 
found thrown upon the fhore by chance. When they 
were prefTed by famine, they devoured the bones of thofe 
creatures, whofe flem at other times fuftained them. 
4. The Ethiopian Rbizophagi, after they had warned the 
roots of the canes growing in marftry ground, bruifed them, 
and prepared them by the heat of the fun, fared delicioufly 
upon them. This canton was greatly infefted by lions, 
which came out of the deferts in vaft numbers, and had, 
quite depopulated the country they inhabited, had not a 
prodigious multitude of gnats of an enormous fize annually 
expelled them from thence. At the fame time the Rhi- 
zophagi, in order to avoid thefe gnats, retired towards 
the morafTes, which greatly contributed to their prefervation.. 
5; The Hylophagi were people of fuch furprifing activity, 
that they fkipped from one tree to another like birds. 
They always went naked, lived upon the young moots of 
trees, had their wives in common, and frequently quarrel- 
led about their refpe£tive habitations. On thefe occafions 
they fought with clubs, after the manner of the Libyans, 
which fometimes did great execution. 6. One tribe of 
Ethiopians, watching an opportunity, killed leopards, buf- 
faloes, &c. after they had drank fo copioufly, that they 
were ready to burft, with clubs burnt at one end, ftones, 
darts, &c. in the manner defcribed by Agatharchides and 
Diodorus Siculus. They trained up their children in throw- 
ing the dart, and would not fuffer them to eat till they had 
hit the mark. 7. Another Ethiopic nation had two very 
particular ways of taking elephants, hinted at by us above, 
for a full defcription of which our readers muft have re- 
courfe to the authors laft mentiore 1. 8. The Struthophagt 
had feveral arts and devices to take oftriches, on which 
they fed. That animal defended itfelf againft them 
with ftones, which it threw out of its feet, in this rc- 
fpeft refembling a fling, with great violence. The Stru- 
thophagi of the fkins of thefe oft riches made both 
garments and coverlet for their bed?. 9. The Acrido- 
Vol. XVIII, I phagi 
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phagi had a deep valley in their country, of many furlongs* 
extent, which they took care to fill with wood, and other. 
combuftible materials ; and, when the fouth wind drove, van: 
numbers of locufts thither, fet them on fire, the fmoak fuffo- 
cating all thofe animals* Such infinite numbers of locufts 
were deftroyed on thefe occanons, that the ground for fome 
leagues- was covered with their bodies,- which the people un- 
der confideration feafoned with fait, produced moft copioufly* 
in their territories, and Hved upon for the following yean- 
But they were probably very unwholfome food \ for the A- 
cridophagi (Z) did not exceed the age of forty years, and at 
kft died in a miferable manner.. They were devoured by 
winged infects of different fpecies, of a ftrange and ugly 
form, expiring for the moft part in exquifite torture^ Pofiibly 
the air itfelf as well as the locufts, might have greatly con- 
tributed to fo uncommon and fatal a malady, iq. The Cy- 
namolgi, feated in the fouthern parts of Ethiopia, wore long 
beards, and kept dogs extremely fierce, in order to hunt (AJ* 
Indian oxen, prodigious herds of which came every year a- 
mongft them. 11. The nations placed ftijl more to the fouth,* 
according to Agatharchides and Diodorus, lived the life of? 
favages, if not that of the worft of brutes. From hence we are 
inclined, to believe, that the Cafres were not unknown to the 
antients, and confequently that they had feen more of the 
fouthern parts of Africa than the moderns imagine. 1 2; The 
above-mentioned authors inform us, that the greateft part of 
the Troglodytes (B). in their manner of life nearly refembled 

the 

(Z) Plutarch mentions a tribe of Ethiopians that were very 
Jhort-lived, the oldeft among them fcarce ever exceeding the age, 
of thirty years. Thefe were probably the Acridophagi of Aga- 
tharchides Cnidius, Diodorus Siculus,- and Pliny (25). 

(A) The antients fometimes included the. weftern and proper 
Ethiopia,, as well as Arabia, under the name of India. 

(B) We are informed by Strabo, that all the different fpecies 
of cattle thefe Ethiopians took with them from place to place 
were extremely fmall. Their dogs were likewife very little, but 
vaftly fierce. Some of thefe Ethiopians^ or at leaft the neigh- 
bouring cantons, lived chiefly upon barley and millet ; which 
ferved them both for meat and drink. They alfo ufed butter 
and fat inflead of oil. Their kings haddivfne honours paid them, 
an<3 never appeared in public, in order the more greatly to at- 
tract the veneration of their fubjec~b (26). 

(25) Plut. de placit. phHofophoiv (26) Strsb* 1. xvii. p a 
5%. ed. 1587. 
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the Libyan Nomades, that they were divided into tribes, 
and that all of thefe were under one fupreme head. This 
confirms what we have elfewhere obferved of the form of go- 
vernment antiently prevailing in Numidia and Mauritania. 

13. The Troglodytes, during the time of the Etefian winds, 
drank a liquor compofed of blood and milk boiled up toge- 
ther. In the fu miner months they lived about the moraffes 
with their flocks, where they frequently fought for conve- 
nient paftures. The old and infirm cattle always fuppiied them 
with food, for which reafon they called the males their fathers, 
and the females their mothers, never giving thofe denomina- 
tions to their natural parents. They had no other garments than 
a few beafts (kins, with which they covered only their loins. 

14. They held all their old women in the higheft veneration, 
infomuch that, in their molt bloody contefts, if any of them 
appeared, they threw down their arms. When the men were 
worn out with age, they tied themfelves by the neck to an 
ox's tail, and were dragged about till they expired ; and, if 
upon admonition from a friend they refufed to do this, they 
might be ftrangled without any crime. As it was deemed 
an unpardonable ofTence to defire life when a perfon was in- 
capable of contributing to the welfare of the public, if any 
one amongft them was feized with an incurable diftemper, or 
maimed by accident, it was not only lawful, but meritorious, 
to difpatch him. Their dead they carried to the top of fome 
hill, where they firft covered them with ftones, and then fix- 
ed a goat's horn upon them. So void were they of a fenfe 
of compaflion, that the ceremony of burying the deceafed in 
this manner was one of their moft celebrated diverfions. 

15. The Ethiopians made ufe of bows and arrows, darts, 
lances, and feveral other weapons (C), in their wars, which 
they managed with great ftrength and dexterity. 16. Cir- 
cumcifion (D) was a rite obferved amongft them, as well as 

I 2 the 

(C) The Megabari, a canton, as mould feem, of the Troglo- 
dytes, fought with clubs, and carried before them round (hields 
made of raw ox-hides ; many of their neighbours, however, 
were armed with bows and arrows (27). 

(D) We have obferved in a former note, that Herodotus is not 
entirely confident with himfelf in what he fays of circumcmon, 
as a rite pra&ifed in Egypt and Ethiopia ; which mull undoubt- 
edly not a little contribute towards invalidating his authority ia 

this 



(27) Diod, Sic. 1, iii Smb. 1. xvl p. 776. 
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the Egyptians, from very; early, antiquity, though which of 

thefe 

this particular. Bat, waving this eonfideration, when he afferts 
circumcifion to have prevailed ctV from the beginning, 

amongft the Egyptians, Colchi, and Ethiopians, he cannot be fup- 
pofed to mean, that they received it from their firft anceftors. 
For in fuch a cafe it muft have pafled from him to the Philiftines, 
who were likewife his defcendents ; which all, who pay the leaft' 
regard to fcripture, will allow to be falfe. That expreffion r 
therefore, muft either import indefinitely, that it had been ob- 
served in Egypt from time immemorial, or from fome period 
near the beginning of the great Egyptian empire formed by Ara- 
menemes "and Sefac, about the reign of Solomon, one of the 
greateft and mod powerful princes of his age, and in alliance 
with Egypt, between live and fix hundred years before Herodotus 
wrote his hiftory. And here in fact feveral learned men have 
placed the introduction of this inftitution into Egypt. Befides, 
what has been advanced by Herodotus, in the point before us, 
feems to be founded on a miftake, as may be inferred frorn Dio- 
dorus and Strabo. Thofe authors, who probably followed him^ 
Believed, or at leaft pretended to believe, the Hebrews to have 
derived the rite of circumcifion from Egypt, becauie they were 
originally a colony of tht Egyptians, and confequently agreed 
with them in all their cuftoms and manners, in both their fa- 
cred and civil inftitutions. But, as nothing can be more falfe 
than fuch a notion, not the leaft regard is due to what they 
have advanced upon a fuppofition 7 of its truth. That the Sama- 
ritans or. Cuthceans, whom Herodotus calls Syrians of Paleitine y . 
mould declare to him, that they received circumcifion from the 
Egyptians, muft be attributed to their hatred of the Jews. As 
/or Herodotus, he was frequently impofed upon moft egregioufly 
by the Egyptians, efpecially in points relating either to the an- 
tiquity of their monarchy, or thofe cuftoms they had in com- 
mon with other nations. Their excemve vanity would not per- 
mit them -to fpeak the truth, when they imagined it would re- 
flect the leaft honour or glory upon any of the neighbouring, 
ftaces. For which reafon, as well as others that might be offered, 
and particularly becaufe it feems to us diametrically oppofite to 
fcripture, we cannot pay any regard to the fentiments of thofe 
authors, who either deduced circumcifion originally out of E- 
gypt, or make the Hebrews to have borrowed it of the Egyp- 
tians (28). 

(28) Herodot. I. ii. c. 36, 37, Sc 104. Diod. Sic, 1. L p. 24. 
Strab. 1. xvii. p. 824, ed. If. Caufaub. Gen. c. x. v. 13. 14. 
2 Sam. c. i. v . 20, 6c alib. Vid. etiam Agatharchid. Cnid. in 
excerptis Photii, p. 1358. Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. i. p. 354. c. 
15. edit. Potter. Cotelerii not. in Barnab. epift. c. 9. & Suid. 
in voc. 4»a.®--. 
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thefe nations firfl received it, cannnot certainly be known. 

17. The Ethiopian foldierstied their arrows round, their (E) 
heads, the feathered part of which touched their foreheads, 
temples, &c. and the other projected out like fo many rays, 
which formed a kind of crown. Thefe arrows were extreme- 
ly ftiort, pointed with (harp (tones inftead of iron, and dip- 
ped in the virus of dragons, or fome other lethiferous poifon, 
infomuch that all the wounds given by them were attended 
with immediate death. The bows from which they (hot 
thefe arrows were four cubits long, and required fo much 
ftrength to manage them, that no nation could make ufe of 
them but the Ethiopians. According to feveral authors, when 
they came to a general action with an enemy, they darkened 
the air with clouds or mowers of thofe arrows. Many tribes 
of the people now under confideration, particularly the Blem- 
myes, had wonderful (kill in ufing the weapons here mentio- 
ned, taking aim fo well, and hitting the mark fo exactly, 
that fome of the antients imagined every individual of them 
to have had four eyes. The Ethiopians retreated fighting in 
the fame manner as the Parthians, difcharging vollies of ar- 
rows with fuch dexterity and addrefs whilft they were retiring 
full fpeed, that they terribly galled the enemy. It appears 
from Scylax,. Horace, and iElian, that the Mauritanians and 
Blacks, or weftern Ethiopians, were likewife very expert 
archers, and (hot poiioned arrows ; and the fame thing has 
been obferved of their pofterity by the epitomizer of Edrifi, 
or, as he is more ufually called, the Nubian geographer. 

18. Their lances or darts were of an immenfe fize, which 
may be deemed a farther proof of their vaft bodily ftrength. 

19. The Macrobian or long-lived Ethiopians fed for the moft 
part upon roafted flefh, drank milk, and frequently attained to 
the age of one hundred and twenty years. 'Tis faid, that 
this longevity was principally owing to a rich and fragrant 
fountain rendering their bodies fmooth as if anointed with oil, 
and perfuming them with the odour of violets, wherein they 

, frequently bathed themfelves. 20. Thefe Ethiopians looked 
upon brafs as the moft valuable of metals, and had gold in 
I 3 fuch 

.(E) Before they, took any arrows from their heads, in order to 
begin a general action, they had a particular kind of dance, 
as we learn from Lucian. Bat how fuch a cuflom came firft to 
be introduced among!* them, or what they intended by it, has 
not not been intimated by any antient author (29). 



(29) Lucian. de faltat. p. 505. ed. Lutet. Par. 1615. 
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fuch little efteem, that they fettered their prifoners with gold- 
en chains. 21. They dried the bodies (F) of their anceftors, 
and laid thereon a covering of white plaifter, on which they 
drew a picture as nearly refembling the deceafed as poffible, and 
inclofed the whole in a cafe of cryftal, according to Herodo- 
tus. Diodorus alfo affirms, that they kept the bodies of their 
friends and relations in their houfes within cafes of glafs, not 
thinking it right, that the knowlege of the features and the like-* 
nefs of their s dead relations, mould be concealed from their fur- 
viving kindred, or that they mould be forgotten by their pofte- 
rity. Herodotus adds, that the dead were clearly feen through 
the cryftal above-mentioned, emitting no ill fcent, nor being 
at all difagreeable to the eye, fince they perfectly refembled the 
peffons when alive. They were kept, continues the fame au- 
thor, a whole year in the houfes of their neareft relations, who, 
during that term, honoured their manes with facrifices, and 
firft-fruits of all kinds : after which they . carried them out, 
and placed them upright round the parts adjoining to their 
cities. 22. Other Ethiopic cantons buried their dead in ear^ 
then coffins about, their temples, and fwore by their manes, 
as has been before related of the Nafamones; and laftly, 
others threw them into the river, looking upon this as the beft 
fort of burial that could poflibly be allotted them. 23. Some 
of the Ethiopians had no regular meals, or ftated times of 
eating, but always refrefhed themfelves when hunger and 
thirft prompted them thereto. 24. The Ethiopian Anthro- 
pophagi lived upon human flefti, as we learn from Philo- 
ftratus, Pliny, Solinus, and Ptolemy. This feems fully to 
evince, that the Cafre§ 3 and confequently the territories they 

inhabited, 

(F) In another place the fame Diodorus obferves, that when 
the corfe came from the embalmer's, the very eye-lalhes, brows, 
and features, were fo well preferved, that the whole form of the 
body was invariably retained, and the original effigies or like- 
nefs known. Wherefore, continues he, many of the Egyptians, 
kept the bodies of their anceftors within magnificent repositories, 
in order to behold the complete images of thofe who had been 
dead perhaps many ages before they themfelves had been born. 
There they not only (aw the lineaments of their faces, but alfo 
the make of their bodies 5 all which they contemplated with 
great delight (30). 



(30) Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 8. 
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inhabited, were known to the antients, though we find fcarce 
any thing in the old geographers concerning them x . 

As the Ethiopians agreed with the Egyptians in moft of Arts ' &? ' 
their laws, their fplendid funerals, the (H) deification of their 
princes, the feveral colleges of priefts, circumcifion, and in 
fine moft of their facred and civil inftitutions, 'tis highly 
probable, that the fame arts, fciences, and learning, as well as 
religion, prevailed amongft both nations. Nay, this feems to 
be exprefly afferted by Diodorus Siculus, when he informs us, 
that not only the fame kind of ftatues^. but likewife the 
fame hieroglyphic figures and characters, were ufed in E- 
gypt and Ethiopia ; fince it is generally allowed, that thofe 
were the repofitories of the Egyptian wifdom and literature. 
It muft be owned, that an ingenious modem writer roundly 
affirms, that no nation befides the Egyptians continued to 
write with marks after the invention of betters ; all others im- 
mediately dropping their hieroglyphics on thedifcovery of that 
more commodious method, beeaufe the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics only contained any wifdom or learning. But thefe feern 
to be .aflertaons not only arbitrary and precarious, but plainly 
I 4 falfe, 

x Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Herodot. 1. 5. I. iii. 1. vii. & alib. Aga- 
tharchid. Cnid. de Mar. Rubr. 1. v, c. 12 — 31. apud Phot p. 
-1343—1360. Strab. 1. xvii. & alib. Xenoph. 'AvclGhlg. 1. iii. 
Heliodor. iEthiopk, 1. ix. 8c alib. Vet. au&. apud Suid. Hero- 
dot. 1. vii. c. 69, 70, 71/ Philoftrat. 3. vi.c. 12. & apud Phot. p. 
1015. Plin. 1. vi. c. 29, 30. Solin. c. 30. Ptol. geogr. l.iv. c. 9. 
Marcian, Heracleot. p. 42. Cyril, in Efai. 1. ii. Claudian. 1. i. & 
alib. Vid. & Lib. Hebr. Baal Aruc. Theophraft. hift. plant. I. 
ix. c. 15. & alib. Homer. Iliad, x. v. 93. Scylax Caryand. p. 
12. ^Eliande animal. 1. vi. & 1. xiv. c. 5. Hor. 1. i. od. 22. 
iEtius in tetrab. iv. ferm. i.c/34. Geogr. Nub. clim. i. par. u 
Joan. Tzetz. jC. i. 1. 8. 1220. Joan Geometr. hym. ii. See 
&lfo the Univerfal hiftory, VoL xyii. in the hiilory of Numidia* 
and Vol. xviii. in the hiftory of Mauritania. 

(H) Diodorus relates, that the Egyptians learned the cuftom ©f 
•deifying their kings from the Ethiopians. Nay, according to him* 
the Egyptians derived ftatuary, and even their letters themfelves 
from the fame fource. This author alfo obferves, that the Egyptian 
and Ethiopian priefts, as well as kings, wore caps wreathed round 
with ferpents called afps ; by which was intimated, that every 
perfon guilty of treafon would as certainly fuffer death, as if he 
had been bit by that poifonous animal (32). 



(32). Diod. Sic. L iii. fub init 
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falfe, as appearing both incapable of proof, and diametrically 
oppofite to what Diodorus Siculus has advanced from the beft 
authors who had written before his time of the nation we 
are now Upon. Nay, that they had perfons amongft them 
eminent for their wifdom, may be inferred from a writer cited 
by Photius ; and that there was a great aifinity betwixt 
.them , and the /Egyptians, in moft points of importance, 
feems to have been .the general fentiment of the Romans as 
,well as the Greeks, as is implied by Feftus, when he calls 
them Egyptini. Homer alfo celebrates both their wifdom and 
religion, when he makes Jupiter* and the reft of the gods, 
to attend their entertainments. That they even were inftruc- 
ted in feveral branches of literature by Moles himfelf, who 
was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians, may be col- 
lected from Artapanus in Eufebius, Jofephus, and others. 
But, waving all other proofs and authorities that might be of- 
fered in favour of the point here infilled upon, it will be fuf- 
ficient to obferve, that a nation fo near Egypt, the centre of 
.learning and politenefs in very early ages, with which the E- 
thiopians always kept open a communication, and fo potent 
#s this appears from hiftory in moft times to have been, could 
not avoid arriving at a very laudable degree of (I) knowledge 
both in the liberal arts and fciences, and thole termed me- 
chanical y. 

Charafterof The Ethiopians were naturally bold and intrepid, but vio- 
rijjj thl °* lent in their temper. They likewife furpafled moft other 
ianS ' nations in beauty, and largenefs of fize, to which a propor- 
tionable 

v Diod. Sic. ubi fup. Warburton's divine legat. of MoC de- 
rnonftrat. vol. ii. par. i.p 157. Herodot. I. ii. c. 104. Strab. 
1. xvii. & alib. Philoftratus Tyrius de vit. Apollon. Tyan. 1. viii. 
cod. 44. apud Phot. p. 30J Feftin voc. ^Egyptin. Jofeph. anti- 
quit. 1; ii c. 5. Artapan, apudEufeb. deprsep, evang, 1. ix. c. 4. 
Act. c. vii.v. 22. Vide etiam Homer. Iliad. A'. Clem. Alex- 
andria in flrom. aliofque auclor: pafT. 

(I) Lucian makes the Ethiopians to have excelled all other 
-nations in wifdom and literature. According to him, they in- 
vented afhronomy and aftrology, and communicated thofe fciences, 
as well as many other branches of learning to the Egyptians. 
As their country was very fit for making celeitial observations, 
fuch a notion feems not entirely groundless 5 though fcarce any 
•particulars of their knowledge have reached us (33), 

(33} Lucian. de atfrolog. p. 1,39, 540. & iu fugitiy. p. 
JOU. 
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tionable degree of ftrength was generally annexed. For which 
jeafon Herodotus intimates, that the Macrobii conferred the 
royal dignity upon the moft beautiful, , large, and ftrongeft 
perfon they could iind amongft them. Both they and the 
Arabians had an invincible averfion to mice, as we learn 
from Plutarch. If the modern Abaflines refemble their an- 
ceftors, they were well-fhaped, of a generous difpofition ? and 
exceeding quick parts. Upon the fame fuppofition, fome of 
them muft have been free, chearful, humane, forgivers of 
injuries, and great lovers of (K) juftice. According to various 
authors, the proper antient Ethiopians were, for the raoft 
part, perfectly black, as we find their pofterity at this day j 
tho' fome particular cantons were white, called, by Pliny, 
white Ethiopians. s Tis probable they were pleafed with their 
natural colour, and preferred it to thofe. of other nations. 
Some writers affirm, that the children of the prefent Abaflines 
are terrified at the fight of an European, as much as ours 
are at that of a Negro ; and that they paint the devil white, 
in order to ridicule all complexions of, or bordering upon, 
that colour. Others relate, that in fome provinces of Abaf- 
fia the people are of an olive-colour; that in general they 
are born white, with a black fpot upon their navel, which 
-in a fhort time after their birth fpreads over their whole bo- 
dy ; and that, being tranfported into Europe, they become 
white at the fecond or third generation. Gregory the Abaf- 
fme informed Ludolphus, that his countrymen came into the 
Vorld of a reddifh hue, but in a fhort time turned black. 
Their women are ftrong and lufty, and bring forth with little 
pain, as ufually happens in the warmer climate?. When they 
are in labour they kneel down upon their knees, as the Hebrew" 
women did, and are delivered without the help of a midwife. 

Many 

(K) Paufanias, when he diftinguilhes the proper Ethiopians 
from thofe bordering upon the Mauri and Nafamones, remarks^ 
that the people of Meroe, as well as the other neighbouring E-^ 
thiopians, were eminent for theirlove of juftice. This obfervation 
was probably truer than what he fubjoins to it, viz. that the 
thiopians had no other river but the Nile ; though as all other 
riv«rs join the Nile, this is no unpardonable miftake. However, 
the accounts he had received of the country inhabited by that 
people were not over-accurate j as we may collecl from his con» 
founding the Ethiopian ox or ball with the rhinoceros, and othef 
instances that might be produced (34). 



(34) Paufan. in Eceotic. &in Attic, p. 62, 63. 
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Many, if not all, of thefe particulars undoubtedly held equal- 
ly true of the antient Ethiopians, who, from what is obferva- 
ble in their pofterity, feem to have been likewife very patient 
of labour, capable of bearing the greateft fatigues, and endued 
with uncommon vivacity. Laftly, from Herodotus compa- 
red with the relations of fome modern authors, • 'tis not un- 
likely, that they died purely of old-age, a few only excepted, 
who either fell by the fword, or were devoured by wild beafts 5 , 
as Salluft has obferved of the antient Africans z . 



2 Excerpt, evit. Pythag. apud Phot. p. 13 19. Herodot. 1. iii. 
Diod. Sic. ubi fup. Plut. de invid. & od. P. Balthazar Telle- 
?ius, & Greg. Abaff. apud Job Ludolph. in hift ^thiop. 1. iii. c. 
14. ut& ipfe Ludolph. ibid. If. Voffius de orig. Nil. &c. Pom- 
pon. Mel. & Solin. apud Ludolph. ubi fup. P. Auguftin. Cal- 
jnet bibl. in voc. ^Ethiopia, &c. Salluft. in Jugurth. 



CHAP. VII. 



The hiftory of the Ethiopians, to the ufurpa- 
tion of the Zagxan family, which com- 
menced about the year of Chrift 960. 



S kin g - C TT7E have already obferved, that not only the vaft trad 
4om of Cuih W ftretching from the fouthern limits of Egypt to Li- 
was fituated 0 y a Incognita, and the peninfula of Arabia, as well as one 

wcertajn. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ con ^g UOUS ^ 0 

gypt, but likewife Sufiana, called by the Orientals Khuzef- 
tan, and the country watered by the Araxes, the feat of 
the antient Scythians, went under the denomination of Cufh 
amongft the Afiatic nations, and Ethiopia amongft the 
Greeks. Where Cufh himfelf fettled immediately after the 
difperfion, authors are far from being agreed ; fome plac- 
ing him in Sufiana or Khuzeftan, others in Arabia Felix, 
and others in that diftri£t near the confines of Egypt, call- 
ed in Scripture the land of Midian or Madian. Poffibly fome 
of his dependents might contribute towards peopling all the 
different regions here mentioned ; but 'tis probable, that 
the greateft body of them advanced towards Arabia and 
Egypt, fmce the pofterity of Elam the ion of Shem reple- 

nifhed, 
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nifhed, in all likelihood, moft of the provinces of Peffia, 
and particularly Elymais contiguous to Sufiana or Khuzeftan. 
Be that as it will, 'tis certain, the land of Midian went by 
the name of Cufh before the age of Mofes, when, 'tis natural 
to fuppofe, the country wafhed by the Araxes was but 
thinly peopled, and even fcarce known. That the children 
of Cufh fhould have migrated in the moft numerous 
parties into Arabia, and particularly that part of Yaman 
bordering upon the {heights of Bab al Mandab, as well 
as the country afterwards called the land of Midian, has 
the greateft appearance of truth, fince thefe feem to be 
the moft commodious fituations for throwing large colo- 
nies of Cufhites into the proper Ethiopia, as Well as the 
inland parts of Africa. To fupport farther the conjecture 
offered to the confideration of our readers here, it may be 
obferved from various authors, that a good part of the 
upper Egypt was poiTefTed by the Cufhites in the moft 
early ages, and that the city of Cofs, Kus, or Kiifh, 
fituated upon the Nile in that country, confounded by 
fome with the famous Thebes, took its name from Cufh 
the father of the Ethiopians. The Arabs call Ethiopia not 
only Habafh, from Habafh. the fuppofed fon of Cum, but 
likewife Cufh or Coufch, in like manner as the Hebrews. 
The firft kings of this country we have no account of, 
that deferves the leaft regard. 'Tis probable, that feveral 
princes reigned here at the fame time, before any of the 
great empires were formed as in Egypt. Some of the modern 
Abaffines pretend, that one Arwe was the firft king of 
Ethiopia, but relate nothing memorable of him, only that 
he was aflaffinated by one Arigab, who afterwards afcend- 
ed the throne, and was fucceeded by Sabanut, Gedur, &c. 
As for the catalogue annexed to the fabulous hiftory of 
Tzagaxus, and what we find on this head in Jerome Vec-r 
chietti, not the leaft degree of credit is due to them. The 
prefent king of Ethiopia, or emperor of Abaffia, is ftyled 
by his fubje£ts Negus, i. e. king ; but, as the governors 
of provinces are fometimes honoured with that appellation, 
his proper title is Negufa Nagaft Zaitiopia, i. e. king of 
the kings of Ethiopia \ 

It 

a Univerf. hift. vol. i. p. 458, &c. Dan. c. viii. v. 
2. Ptol. Afise tab. 5. Bochart. Phal. 1. ii. c. 2. & alib. Plin. 
i. vie. 25. Jofeph. aittiquit. 1. xii. c. 13. Hyde de relig. 
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^ers^EtS" ; ^ T mz Y b e inferred from fome authors, that the Ethio- 
pia? * " pians porTelTed Thebais before Mofes's time, and confequent- 
ly that they were a powerful nation from the remoteft anti- 
quity. According to thefe authors, they made an irruption 
into the Lower Egypt whilft Mofes was there, and pene- 
trated as far as Memphis. Having defeated the Egyptians 
in a pitched battle, they threatened them with immediate 
deftru&ion. Whereupon the Egyptian gods, being con- 
fulted, ordered, their votaries to put an Hebrew at the head 
of their forces, and then march againft the enemy. The 
Jfing, in purfuance of this order, prevailed upon Mofes to 
accept the command of his army, and to take an oath 
of fidelity to him. Mofes, being vefted with an unlimit- 
ed power to a& as he mould thing proper for the good 
of his matter's fervice, immediately advanced at the head 
of his troops into the heart of the enemy's country. As 
h$ did not judge it expedient to march along the banks 
of the Nile, in. conformity to their expectations, but to 
pu(h through fome mediterranean provinces, greatly inferr- 
ed with ferpents of an enormous fize, towards Meroe the 
capital of Ethiopia, he was obliged to have recourfe to the 
following ftratagem, in order to fave his men : He filled 
many chefts or paniers, made of the Egyptian plant papyrus, 
with vaft numbers of the ibis, an Egyptian bird, that had 
a natural antipathy to ferpents of all -kinds and made great 
havock of them. When he approached the tract abound- 
ing with thofe animals, he l«t out his birds, which de- 
stroyed all of them they met with, and opened a palTage 
for the Egyptian forces. Mofes, therefore, without any 
difficulty, furprifed the Ethiopians, gave them a total de- 
feat, and at laft ihut them up in Meroe. But this place 
was rendered in a manner impregnable by the Nile, the 
Aftapus, and the Aftaboras, which fo furrounded it, that 
jt was almoft impoffible for an army to approach it. How- 
ever, Mofes's good fortune interpofing, he found means to 
make himfelf matter of it. The king of Ethiopia's daugh- 
ter, obferving from the walls Mofes's bravery in repulfing 

feveral 

vet. Perfar. p. 80, &c. Num. c. xii. v. 1. Calmet, in art. 
Cum & Ethiopia. D'Herbel. biblioth. Oriental, in voc. Habas. 
Abulfed. Yacut. aliique apud Golium, in not. ad Alfragan. p. 
1 01. Newton's chronol. p. -201, & alib. D'Herbel. ubi {up. p. 
274, 409, &c. Vid. catal. in hift. fab. Tzagaxi, Hieron. Veo 
chietti, c. 39. & Job. Ludolph. hill. iEthiop. 1. ii, c. 1, z< 
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feveral fallies of the befieged, and being charmed with his 
fuccefs, fell defperately in love with him, and, by the af-' 
fiftance of fome friends fhe could confide in, offered to 
deliver up the place to him, provided he would fwear to 
marry her. This overture, continue the fame authors* 
Mofes complied with, was thereupon admitted into the 
town, and married her. However, he treated the citizens 
with great rigour and feverity, firfl plundering them, and 
then putting mod of them to the fword. In fine, having 
ravaged the whole country, razed or difmantled all ths 
places of ftrength, and confequently rendered the Ethio- 
pians for a long time incapable of making head againft the 
Egyptians, he returned home with great glory. Cedrenus 
intimates, that this .war lafted ten years b * 

The Abaffines are firmly perfuaded, that the celebrat- Tne Afeafc 
ed queen (A) of Sheba, who had an interview with Solo* J™! 3 Mfeve 
men, reigned over the proper Ethiopia. They have anhif- fo ^^^ 8$ 1 
tory of her written at large, but interfperfed with various frended from 
fables. The fubftance of it is as follows: Makeda, for ac- Solomon and 
cording to them that was her name, receiving an account, sh^* 00 ° 
from Tamerin an Ethiopian merchant, of the furprifing pow- 
er and wifdom of Solomon, took a journey to Jerufaleni 
to know the truth of this report. She was attended by a 
great train of her prime nobility, and carried with her tl 
variety of moft magnificent prefents. After fhe had been 
inftructed at Jerufalem in the worfhip of the true God, me 
returned home, and within the fpace of a year brought forth 
a fon begotten by Solomon, who named him David ; but 
he was called by his mother and her fubje£rs Menejech, 
or Menilehech, that is, another felf. He received his edu- 
cation at Solomon's court and was accompanied home by 
many doctors of the law, and Ifraelites of diftinclaon, and 
particularly Azariah the fon of Zadoc the high prieft. By 

the 

b Eupolem. & Artapafl. apud Eufeb. de praep. evang. 1. be J 
c. 4 Jofeph. antiquitat. 1. ii. c. 10. Georg. Cedren. hilt, 
cotnpend. p. 48. ed. Parif. 1647. 

(A) Jofephus fays, that the queen of Sheba governed Egypt 
as well as Ethiopia ; but as this notion runs counter to the 
whole ftream both of facred and profane antiquity, we (hall not 
fcruple to rejedt it (1). 



(1) Jofeph. antiquit. 1. viii. c. 6, 
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the afiiftance of thefe Hebrew attendants he eftablifhed the 
religion, profefled by his father, in Ethiopia, where it con- 
tinued till that kingdom embraced chriftianity. The Arabs 
and Abaffines have given the princefs above-mentioned fe- 
yeral namesj as Makeda, Reikis, Balkis, or Bulkis, Ne- 
ghefta Azeb, L e. queen of the foutb, as we find her ftyled 
by our Saviour, and the Ethiopic verfion, &c. The Abaf- 
fines pretend, that their kings are defcended in a right line 
from Menelech, and even moft of the noble families in 
Abaffia at this day trace their refpe£tive predigrees up to 
Solomon c . 

This tradi- ~ That this tradition is clogged with fome abfurdities, 
tion clogged will appear .to any one who confiders it with the lean: atten- 
with feme t } onj though at the fame time it muft be allowed, as hinted 
"hott^St a bove, that part of it is not void of an appearance of truth, 
to be deemed Ethiopia is more to the fouth of Judsea than the territory 
entirely falfe.' or kingdom of Saba in Arabia Felix, and confequently 
feems to bid fairer than that country for the dominions 
of that princefs whom our Saviour calls the queen of the 
fouth. Ethiopia is ftyled the remoteft part of the habitable 
world by Herodotus and Strabo, and therefore better agrees 
with what our Saviour has faid of the queen of Sheba, 
viz. that Jhe came from the uttermoft parts of the earth 9 
than Arabia poflibly can do. Nor can it be deemed a fuf- 
ficient reply to this argument, that Arabia Felix was the ut- 
termoft part of the earth in refpe£t. of Judaea, fince it was 
bounded by the Red Sea ; for that not only Egypt, but even 
Ethiopia, regions beyond that fea, were known to, and even 
had a communication with, the Jews, both before and in 
our Saviour's time, is indifputably clear. Laftly, from what 
has been fuggefted above, it appears no improbable con- 
jecture, that Judaifm was not only known in a part at leaft 
of Ethiopia, but likewife nearly related to the eftablifhed 
religion there at the beginning of the apoftolical age, if 
not much earlier. However, we would not be underftood 
as pretending to determine the refidence" of the queen of 
the fouth ; efpecially fince fo much may be faid for Arabia, 
as well as the country we are now upon. After all, thefe 
two opinions, fo contrary in appearance, may be made con- 

fiftent 

. c LudolpL ubi fup. c. 3. Geogr. Nubienf. clim. *!. p. 6. 
Golii notas ad Alfraganum, p. 296. D Herbelot. bibl. Oriental, 
fu b voc. Balkis. Le Grand, diifcrt, vii. Matt, a. xu\ ver, 
4*- 
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fiftent without great difficulty ; fince 'tis agreed, that Arabia 
and Ethiopia have antiently borne the fame name, been kir, 
eluded, during certain intervals, in one empire, and govern- 
ed by one prince. Part of the Arabs and Ethiopians had 
the fame origin, and very confiderable numbers of the Aba-*/ 
feni tranfplanted themfelves from Arabia Felix into Ethio- 
pia, as already obferved; which feems fufficient to. make- 
appear the intercourfe that has formerly fubfifted between; 
the Cufhites or Ethiopians of Afia and Africa d . 

But whether our readers will think proper to fix „the Ethiopia re- 
queen of Sheba in Arabia or Ethiopia, whether they wilRuced by 
admit or reject: the hiftory of that princefs and her , fon given Se ^ ac * 
us by the Abaffines, it feems clear from fcripture, that the. 
Ethiopians were fubject to Sefac, either in Solomon's time,., 
or foon after his death. For, that the Cufhites mentioned in > 
the paffage here referred to, were the proper Ethiopians, ap- ; 
pears from their being joined with the Lubim or Libyans, 
who likewife ferved in the army of that prince. This, it i 
muft be owned, is a ftrong proof, that Sefoftris and Sefac 
were the fame perfon, in conformity to what Jofephus af- 
ferts, fince we read not in fcripture of any Egyptian but Se- 
fac that was mafter of Ethiopia, and fince Herodotus pofi- 
tively afferts, that Sefoftris alone, of all the Egyptian mo- 
narchs, enjoyed the empire of that country. But further, 
as the fcripture takes no notice of any great conqueror that 
was king of Egypt before Sefac, it is in the higheft degree 
probable, that he was the firft who extended his conquefts in- 
fo wonderful a manner as we find the antients have related 
of Sefoftris fince, had fuch great atchievements been per- 
formed fooner, the facred hiftory would undoubtedly have 
given us fome hint of them, efpecially as the Hebrews had 
fuch an intercourfe with the Egyptians almoft from the re- 
moter! antiquity. The filence therefore of fcripture in this- 
particular is an argument of no fmall force in favour of what 
Jofephus has advanced relating to the identity of Sefoftris 
and Sefac. Nay, we will venture to affirm, that it tends 
ftrongly to evince the Egyptian empire, founded by Amme- 
nemes and Sefac, to have been the firft great empire that 
ever was formed. For the high, and even incredible, anti- 
quity 

d Herodot. L iii; c. 114. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 564 ed.1587. 
Matt. g. xii. v. 42. Cofmas ^gyptius, in Chriftian. opin. de 

Sund. 1. ii. p. 138, 139. Eufeb. comment, in Efai. c. xliii. 
niv/hift, vol. xviii. c. 6. feci, 2. Le Grand & Ludolgh. ubi^ 
nip. 
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quity of the Aflyrian empire depends only upon the authority 
of Ctefias, not the leaft hint in fupport of fuch antiquity fee- 
ing vifible in fcripture j on the contrary, it plainly appearing 
from thence, that it was founded by Pul, about two hundred 
years after the taking of Jerufalem by Sefac* Notwithftand- 
ing, therefore, the ineffectual labours of fo many learned men 
to vindicate the notorious falfhoods of Ctefias, or, which is 
the fame thing, of the antient Greek and Latin authors who 
copied from him, no one, who has the leaft regard for fcrip- 
ture, can polftby imagine any Egyptian monarch of great 
note to have flouriftied before Sefac, or Aflyrian before Pul. ' 
This notion has been fet. in the ftrpngeft light by Sir Ifaac : 
Newton, but oppofed by many ingenious and learned men. ; 
However, as thefe learned men feem not to have duly attend- 
ed to what Sir Ifaac has advanced, and as it has been that ii-' 
luftrious" author's misfortune to have his works at firft muun- 
derftood, though they have afterwards Ihone out with a double: 
luftre, we mail beg leave to make a general remark upon the 
moft eonfiderable writers, who have endeavoured to overthrow' 
his fyftem of chronology, which to us feems nearer the truth'' 
flhan any other. We do not pretend to adopt every particu- ; 
lar fentiment advanced in this noble piece, and therefore mall ; 
not offer an anfwer to all the objections urged againft it; nor 
indeed, were we fo difpofed, would the nature of the work-' 
we are at prefent engaged in render this practicable c . 
Sir Ifaac ^ IR ^ aac a ^ ows ? tnat before the time of, Amnion or Am- 
tfewton menemes the father of Sefac, there were feveral kings in E- : 
snifrepre- gypt, and even adopts what Manetho has written of the kings 
fented. Q f ^ L ower Egypt,- only he contends, that the Upper and ' 
Lower Egypt were not united under one prince before the' 
reign of Ammon. And how does this contradicT: fcripture, 
which takes notice only of the kings of Mifraim, or that : 
part of the Lower Egypt bordering upon Arabia and Paleftine? 
Nay, does he not fuppofe the truth of the moft early Scrip- '. 
ture-accounts of Egypt, by referring to the book of Genefis . 
on feveral occafions, by deducing from thence feveral facts, 
corroboratory of his fyftem? Does he not intimate, that the 
lower part of Egypt was governed by a feries of kings from ' 
the remoteft antiquity, even from the firft. invention of corn- 

there, 

e 2 Chron. c. xii. v. 3. Herodot. DiodoriK Siculus. Plin. 
Jofeph. JulHn. Dionyf. Ferieg. Strab. Apollon. Rhod, Paufan.- 
Lucan. aliique fcriptor. quamplurim. apud NewEon. in chronol. 
pftff. 3 Kin. c, xv. ver. 19-. 1 Chron. c. v. ver, 26. 
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there, to Jofhua's invafion of Canaan ; that the people of this 
country worfhipped the prince at the head of this feries, who 
taught them to make bread, after his death, in the ox or calf, 
for this benefaction ? And can any thing better tally with 
Scripture, or rather be more firmly founded upon it, as well 
as confonant to all profane antiquity, than this obfervation ? 
Nay, does he not offer it as his opinion, that this prince reign^ 
ed in the Lower Egypt as early as the firll plantation of it, 
and therefore might, for ought that appears to the contrary 
from him, or rather as he ftrongly infinuates, be Mifraim ? 
To what purpofe then have we been troubled with fo much 
empty jangling, and outcries againft him, as though he had 
attacked the authority of Scripture, by denying the being of 
that antient kingdom in the Lower Egypt fo frequently men- 
tioned by the facred hiftorian ? In {hort, moft of thofe perfons, 
who have fo grofly mifreprefented Sir Ifaac in this particular, 
have been either profeffed infidels, or fuch as fecretly favoured 
infidelity ; or laftly, fuch as have implicitly fwallowed the ab- 
furdities of Ctefias. But from thefe our great author is nei- 
ther to expect candour nor impartiality. He has fo effectually 
overthrown that romantic antiquity of the Egyptian empire^ 
which the Egyptian priefts endeavoured to palm upon the 
world, and which fo long has been one of the laft refources 
of infidelity, that all our modern deifts, as well as their fecret 
abettors, muff of courfe declare againft him : and thofe per- 
fons, who are fo hardy as to attempt in earneft the reconcili- 
ation of Ctefias with Scripture, are, in our opinion, not only 
capable of oppofing what Sir Ifaac has offered in defence of 
his fyftem, but all the mathematical demonftration that ever 
appeared in the world f . 

But it is faid, that Sir Ifaac makes Sefoftris or Sefac to have s ° m ? of tJ * 
introduced inftruments of war, the exact diftribution of pro- ^ions a-**" 
perty, &c. amongft the Egyptians j which is not only con- gainft him 
trary to Scripture, butlikewife to what we have juft advanced, cohered. 
And was there then no other country called Egypt but the 
land of Mifraim mentioned by Mofes in the firft book of the 
pentateuch, ' or rather did that kingdom include all the tract 
the Greeks called Egypt ? No, this cannot be maintained ; 
fince that country is known not to have contained all the 
Lower Egypt, much lefs the Lower and Upper Egypt united; 
and it may be as well known, by perufing Sir Ifaac with a 

proper 

f Newt, of the empire of Egypt, and chronol. of the Greeks, 
palT. 

Vol. XVIII. K 
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proper attention, that both thefe united were the Egypt go* 
verned by Sefac. That prince, therefore, might have intro- 
duced the things enumerated by our great chronologer, for fo 
we (half not fcruplS to call him, notwithstanding the cavils of 
his adverfaries, into fome parts of the Upper Eg^pt, or feveral 
favage diftricls not far from the weftern coaft of the Red Sea, 
and civilized the inhabitants, though a kingdom had fubfifted 
in the Lower Egypt, whofe members had been tolerably po- 
Iifhed before the reign of Sefac, from the age of Mifraim. 
Thefe points are by no means incompatible, and therefore 
nothing to the prejudice of Sir Ifaac's fyftem of chronology 
can be inferred from the fuppofed- difagreement of them. On 
the contrary, as the Troglodytes, appertaining partly to Egypt, 
and. partly to Ethiopia,, remained in a ftate of barbarity many 
ages after Sefac, 'tis no fuch improbable notion, that before 
his time feveral other tribes inhabiting the Upper Egypt might 
be as rude and barbarous as- fome of the antients reprefented 
them. But it is farther urged, that Sir Ifaac makes Ammon 
and Sefac to have been the great gods of the Egyptians and E- 
thiopians, known amongft the Greeks and Romans by the 
names £eus, Jupiter, Dionyfms, Bacchus, &c. which runs 
counter to the whole ftream of antiquity, and withal contra- 
dicts Scripture ; fince Apis, Serapis, i. e. Jupiter, was wor- 
fhipped by the Egyptians before the exodus of the. Ifraelites, 
the golden calf being fet up by that nation in the wiHernefs in- 
imitation of the Egyptian Apis. Now, that the firft king of 
that very antient monarchy in the Lower Egypt, fo frequently 
mentioned by Mofes, was deified for the reafon already af- 
figned, and worfhipped in the ox or calf, is exprefly afferted by 
Sir Ifaac ; and therefore we may moll rationally account for 
the Ifraelites paying divine honours to the golden calf from 
him, without having recourfe to the worfhip of Apis. For 
although this worfhip, in feveral particulars, refembled that of 
a more antient deity, even the firft king of the land of Mif- 
raim, it does not from thence follow, that this deified prince 
was the Egyptian Apis. One fcrong preemption, that thefe 
two pagan divinities were really different, is, that the god 
Mnevis feems more properly to correfpond with the founder 
©f the kingdom of Mifraim than Apis. For Mnevis (B) was* 

kept 

(B) That Mnevis and Apis were different deities, or rather re- 
prefentatives of different deities, appears from hence, that the 
Egyptians held the latter in much higher veneration than the for- 
mer. The worlhip of Apis feems to have been not only universal 
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kept at Heliopolis, and confequently held in the higheft vene- 
ration there, whereas Apis refided at Memphis. Now Heli- 
opolis was much more antient than Memphis, heing the city 
On, whofe prieft's daughter Jofeph married, as appears clear- 
ly from the Septuagint, It was likewife nearer the confines of 
Paleftine and Arabia than Memphis, nay, it feems to have 
been in the very land of Gofhen or Gefen, where the Ifraelites 
dwelt immediately before the exodus ; on which accounts the 
principal deity there rauft bid fairer for the moft antient deified 
prince above-mentioned, and that reprefented by the Ifraeli- * 
tifh golden calf, than any other. Which fingle obfervation, 
exclufive of many others that might be offered, ought to be 
deemed a full refutation of the point fo confidently advanced 
in this objection. Again, we are told, that Sir Ifaac Newton 
invalidates the authority of Scripture, when he intimates al- 
phabetic letters not to have been received in Egypt before the 
time of Ammon the father of Sefac, that is, in fome part of 
David's reign. But how does this appear ? Does the Scriptifre 
fay any thing of the alphabetic characters of Egypt before 
that period, either directly or by implication ? And if not, 
how can fuch a notion in any manner affect Scripture ? We 
cannot, therefore, but own ourfelves greatly furprifed at th.e 
conduct of a very learned and ingenious author, who charges 
this opinion with being contrary to Scripture* and, in fupport 
of that charge, quotes the following paflage — - cc As to the 
" precife time of the invention of Egyptian letters, it can 

" NEVER BE SO MUCH AS GUESSED AT." " How- 

K 2 ever, 

in Egypt, but likewife common to moll of the nations of Ara- 
bia, India, and Ethiopia ; whereas the chief divine honours paid 
Mnevis did not extend much farther than the dillrict of Heliopolis, 
if they were not abfolutely confined to that place. Now this is 
eafy to be conceived, nay, perfectly rational, upon Sir Ifaac New- 
ton's principles ; for he fuppofes, that Sefoftris or Sefac was the 
firft prince in pofieflion both of the Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Ethiopia, &c. and that he civilized feyeral nations; whereas he 
believes the antient kingdom of Mifraim, or the Scripture Egypt, 
to have been of no larger an extent than we have already hinted. 
Ammianus Marcellinus feems plainly to give Mnevis the preference 
to Apis in point of antiquity ; and the notion he appears to efpoufe 
will be rendered probable, not only by what we here advance, 
but likewife by a careful and diligent comparifon of the authors 
here referred to with one another (2). 

(2) Herodot. 1. iii. Strab. 1. xvii. Plut. de Ifid. & Ofirid. 
Plin. 1. viii. c. 46. ./Elian, hift. animal. 1. xi. c. 9. Univ. hilt, 
vol i. p. 554. 
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<c .ever, that letters (in Egypt) were very early, we have 
* c clearly {hewn above, as well from other circumftances as 
" from this, that the invention of them was, given to their 
* c gods." Now 'tis remarkable, that thefe circumftances no- 
where appear ; and that the other palTage referred to, in order 
to fupport what is here advanced, only takes notice of writ- 
ing, which, it is well known, in the earlieft times always 
confifled of hieroglyphic characters. As for the origin of 
arts and fciences in the land of Mifraim, or the Scripture Egypt, 
&11 that we can fay of it is, that it preceded the age of Mofes, 
who, as St. Stephen himfelf, under the actual influence of 
the Holy Ghoft, informs us, was learned in all the wifdom 
of the Egyptians. But what a progrefs literature had then 
made there, we cannot pretend to fay. 'Tis not improbable? 
that the art of onirocritic, or interpretation of dreams, aftro- fc 
logy, including fo much of the fimple elements of aftronomy 
as contained the knowledge of the true fyftem of the world, 
forhe maxims of civil policy, with certain theological notions, 
made up the greateft part of it. But we cannot collect from 
hence, that they knew even fo much of the principles of a- 
Itronomy and geometry, as to underftand the art of naviga- 
tion before the time Sir Ifaac mentions ; nor that any of the 
arts or fciences, which he intimates began to flourifh amongfl: 
the Egyptians about the reigns of Ammon and Sefac, were 
cultivated there to any great purpofe before that period. But 
admitting, that the Egyptians of the land of Mifraim, before 
the reigns of the princes above-mentioned, were as learned 
and polite as Sir Ifaac's adverfaries would infinuate, which yet 
is utterly improbable, it will not follow, that the Upper Egypt, 
Libya, &c. had then any great pretenfions to learning and 
politenels ; and therefore every thing advanced upon that fup- 
poiition, which is almoft the fum of what has been offered a- 
gainft Sir Ifaac's fyftem of chronology, deferves not the leaft 
attention. In fine, moil of thofe gentlemen, who have op- 
pofed this excellent piece, feem to have confounded the king- 
dom of Mifraim with that Egyptian empire which arrived at 
its laft perfection in the days of Sefac, if not with Libya, 
Troglodytica, and other barbarous countries over-run and 
civilized by that prince. And not only fo 7 but they have con- 
fidered fome of his notions as detached from others, with 
which, in reality, they have a clofe connection 5 have attack- 
ed feveral points without informing their readers what he has 
urged in defence of them ; have attempted an anfwer to fome 
of his weaker arguments without touching upon thofe of 
greater ftrength ; laftly, have never taken a full furvey of the 

fyftez% 
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fyftem, but only fallen upon fome of thofe parts they thought 
the moil liable to exception, and, from a fuppofed refutation 
of them, collected the falfity of the whole. However, 'tis 
not our bufinefs here to enter into a nice difcufiion of all the 
particulars relating to this controverfy, npr to examine every 
cavil levelled at a work, the main part of which, we believe, 
will, fooner or later, meet with a general good reception from 
the learned world. For, with regard to fome particular fen- 
liments in it, learned men will always think differently of 
them, as has been the fate of feveral parts of the moll excel- 
lent productions of all ages. As fuch a digreffion merited # 
place in fome part of this work, and comes in naturally e- 
nough here, we hope it will be pardoned, if not favourably 

received by our readers. But to refume the thread of our 

hiftory f : 

We have already obferved, that Sefac fubdued and reigned Hiftory of 
o^'er Ethiopia. After his death a civil war feems to have ^tecmd* 
.broke out in Egypt, which Sir Ifaac Newton believes to have expuiiion of 
been invaded at this juncture by the Libyans, and defended flle P" 
by the Ethiopians. But about ten years afterwards, continues helds ' 
the fame illuftrious author, the Ethiopians drowned Sefac's 
fucceflbr in the Nile, and feized upon Egypt. With that 
kingdom, Libya alfq fell into their hands, which will enable 
us to account for the numerous hoft with which Zerah the 
Ethiopian advanced againft Afa king of Judah. However, 
Afa overthrew that army, confifting of a million of men, in 
the fifteenth year of his reign, and difperfed it in fuch a man- 
ner, that Zerah could never afterwards rally his fcattered 
forces. Upon which, the people of the Lower Egypt revol- 
ted from the Ethiopians, and, being fuftained by a body of 
two hundred thoufand Jewim or Canaanitifli auxiliaries, forced 
Memnon or Amenophis, king of that nation, to retire to 
Memphis. 'Tis probable, that the Egyptians, under the con- 
duct of their chief prieft Uforthon, Oforchon, Ofarchor, or O 
farfiphus, followed their blow; ftnce, after Memnon had turned 
the courfe of the (C) Nile, built a bridge over that river, and 
K 3 fortified 

f Idem ibid. Plin. 1. viii.c. 46. Herodot. 1. iii. Strab^L 
xvii. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. Plut. de Ifid. &, Ofind. 
iElian. de animal. 1. xi. c. 9. Warburton's divine legat. of Mof. 
demonftr. vol. ii. par. i. p. 275, 138, 124, 60. 

(C) This famous river, we fuppofe, by way of eminence, was 
called the Nile, i. e. the river, the torrent, &c. for that the word 
^HJ Naalor Niil imports. Amongft the Orientals the vowela 

W6f« 
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fortified the pafs there, he retreated with great precipitation 
into Ethiopia. However, about thirteen years after this dif- 
grace, foe and his young fon Rameffes returned at the head of 
a powerful army, and drove the above-mentioned Jews or 
Phoenicians out of the Lower Egypt ; which action the Egyp- 
tian writers called the fecond expulfion of the fhepherds, as 
we learn from the aforefaid illuftrious author, in conjunction 
with Manetho g . 

A deluge in We are told by Cedrenus, a writer of good authority, that, 
Ethiopia, about fifty years after Cecrops the firft king of Athens began 
to reign, there happened a deluge in Ethiopia ; but what da- 
mage the inhabitants of that country fuftained on this occa- 
fion, he informs us not. However, it is probable, that the 
effects of it were fufficiently felt, fince otherwife it would not 
have merited the notice of any hiftorian. As Cedrenus fol- 
lows the technical chronology of Eratofthenes, he places this 
event too high \ but this in no manner affects us, who are not 
difpofed to pay any great regard to that chronology. From 
what writer he extracted this article, we cannot take upon 
us fo much as to conjecture h . 
Continued From fevtral hiftorical facts, Sir Ifaac renders it extremely 

©f Sabacon 6 P ro ^ a ^^ e ' tnat M enes > Memnon, and Amenophis, were the 
o a aeon, p er f on . t h at t ^ e Ethiopian prince, who. went by thefe 
names, was the fon of Zerah ; and that he died in a very ad- 
. vanced age (D), about ninety years after the death of Solo- 
mon. According to the fame incomparable writer, the city 
of Memphis, called in Scripture Moph and Noph, as likewife 
Menoph or Menuf by the Arabian hiftorians, derived its 

name 

s Newt, ubi fup. 2 Chron. c. xiv. ver. 8. jj. Maneth. 

apud Jofeph. cont. Apion. p. 1052, 1053. Diod Sic. L i. 
Herodot. 1. ii. & i£fchyl. apud Newt, in chronol. p. 238-, 
h Georg, Cedren. hift. compend. p. 83. Parif. 1647. 

were nearly related to or.e another, and confenuently a permuta.- 
tion of them frequent ; and that the lette: H , in fome worcL^ 
had not formerly fomuch as the force even of a note of afpiration,, 
is evinced by Bochart. l\eih&> and Nilus, therefore, are only 
*3H3 with a Greek and Latin termination (3). 

(D) That this prince attained to an extreme old age is intima- 
ted by Philoftratus, when he affirms Memnon to have reigned five 
ages or generations in Ethiopia. He alfo gives us to underftand, * 

that 



(3) Val. Schind. pentaglot. p. 1 104. Bochart. Phal. k I, c, 3,^ 
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jiame from that of this prince, who either built it, or firll 
fortified it, to prevent Ofarfiphus from entering Ethiopia. 
The Argonautic expedition happened in the reign of Ameno- 
phis, according to the principles of the fyftem we have at pre- 
fent in view. Some Greek authors relate, that he aflifted 
king Priamus with a body of Ethiopian troops. After his de- 
ceafe, his fon Rameffes afcended the throne of Ethiopia, who 
built the northern portico of the temple of Vulcan at Mem* 
phis. Mseris, his fucceflor, adorned Memphis, and fixed his 
refidence there, near two generations after the Trojan war, 
upon the fame principles. Cheops, Cephren, and Myceri- 
nus, were the three next kings, the laft of which was fuc- 
ceeded by his filter Nitocris. Then came Afych's, in whole 
reign both Aflyria and Ethiopia revolted from Egypt ; which 
thereupon was again divided into feveral fmall kingdoms. 
Gnephaclus governed one of thefe, and refided at Memphis,; 
but his fon Bocchoris was fiain by So or Sabacon the Ethiopian, 
who made himfelf mailer of Egypt. As all the principal at- 
chievements of thefe monarchs, tranfmitted down to us by 
facred and profane antiquity, have already been taken notice 
of in the hiftory of Egypt, we have almoft entirely parTed 
them over here. However, we muft not omit informing our 
readers, that, in the twenty-fecond year of Bocchoris's 
reign, Africanus has fixed the commencement of the sera of 
Nabonaflar *. 

Sabacon, or So, as he is called in Scripture, foon after the 2^ 
reduction of Egypt, entered into an alliance with Holhea t h 0 n. 
king of Ifrael ; which induced that prince to attempt lhaking 
off the yoke of the AfTyrians ; but his efforts proving unfuc- 
K 4 cefsful, 

1 Newt, ubi fupra, p. 235-— —247. Herodot. 1. ii. Diod. 
Sic. 1. i. Plut- de Ifid. & Ofirid. Hellaji. apud Athen. deipnof. 
2. xv. African, apud Syncel. p. 74. Eufeb. in chron. 2 Kin. c. 
xvii. ver. 4. Ifai. c. xix. ver. 13. Hof. c. ix. ver. 6. Univerf. 
tift. vol. ii. p. 5 1 &c. 

that the Ethiopians, fome of them he means, were longer-lived 
than any other nation ; which feems to agree with Herodotus. 
But when he relates, that the proper Ethiopians were originally 
of India, and expelled that country for an affaffination of one 
king Ganges, hedeferves not the lealt credit (4). 

(4) Philoftrat. in vit. .Apollon. Tyran, 1. iii. fubynit. Megaft- 
henes apud Strabon, & Plin. I. vi. c. 17. 
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cefsful, a period was put to the kingdom of Ifrael by Shal- 
manefer, in the twenty-fourth year of the sera of Nabonaflar- 
According to Herodotus, Sabacon, after a^ reign of fifty 
years, voluntarily relinquifhed Egypt, and retired into E- 
thiopia. But, according to Africanus, he reigned only eight 
years in Egypt, and died in the ninth year of Hezekiah, or 
twenty-ninth of NabonalTar. The former author likewife 
informs us, that Sethon, whom fome take to be the Se- 
vechus of Manetho, his fucceflbr, advanced to Pelufium, 
with a powerful army, againft Sennacherib king of Af- 
fyria, whom he was enabled to defeat by a vaft number 
of mice, which devoured the fhield-ftraps and bow-ftrings 
of the AfTyrians ; and that, to perpetuate the memory of 
fo furprifing an event, the ftatue of Sethon, which he 
faw, had a moufe in its hand. As a moufe was the Egyp- 
tian and Ethiopian fymbol of deftru&ion, this feems to 
intimate, that he overthrew the AfTyrians with a great 
deftrudtion. Sir Ifaac Newton therefore believes, that Se- 
thon, in conjunction with Tirhakah, either king of the 
Arabian Cufhites, or a relation of Sethon, and his viceroy 
in the Proper Ethiopia, furprifed and defeated Sennache- 
rib betwixt Libnah and Pelufium, making as great a 
(laughter amongft his troops, as if their bow-ftrings had 
been ^ten by mice. This may be rendered confiftent 
enough -with the Scripture-account of the blow received 
by Sennacherib, as we have elfewhere obferved. The 
Egyptian priefts computed three hundred and forty-one ge- 
nerations, or eleven thoufand three hundred and forty years, 
from the beginning of their monarchy and priefthood, to 
the time when Sethon afcended the throne of Egypt. 
The priefts, during that period, as they pretended, had 
fucceeded one another, without interruption, under the 
name of Piromis, an Egyptian word, fignifying a good 
and virtuous man. Herodotus intimates, that Sennacherib 
was king of Arabia, as well as AfTyria ; which, if admit- 
ted, will prove, that Tirhakah prefided over the Proper 
Ethiopia, and not Arabia, as fome learned men have fup- 
pofed. If this be allowed, it will ftrengthen, in fome fort 9 
the conjecture we have already propofed to the confide- 
ration of the learned, viz. that Tirhakah was no other 
than Sabacon, who had before confined himfelf to Ethio- 
pia, and left the Egyptian crown to Sethon. However, 
as this notion muft be owned to be clogged with fome 
difficulties, and even abfurd, upon the principles of thofe ? 
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who make Tirhakah fucceflbr to Sethon, we {hall leave 
our readers to believe as much or as little of it as they 
pleafe J . 

From this time, to the feventy-eighth year of Nabo- And from 
naflar, we hear little of the kingdom of Ethiopia, which thence to th* 
was then fubjugated by Efar-haddon king of Aflyria. XerxeL 
Many enormous cruelties he committed both there and in 
Egypt, as had been predicted by the prophet Ifaiah ; and 
governed both thofe countries three years, that is, till the 
time of his death, which happened in the year of Nabo- 
naffar 8 1 . But then the Ethiopians, revolting from the Afly- 
rians, aflerted their independency, which they maintained, 
though a monarchy diftincl: from Egypt, till the days of 
Cyrus, who, from Xenophon, feems to have been mafter 
of Ethiopia, or at leaft a confiderable part of it. However, 
foon after the deceafe of that prince, they withdrew them- 
felves from their fubjection to the Perfians, fince we find 
his fon Cambyfes engaged in a fruitlefs expedition againft 
them. Herodotus fays, that, before he undertook this expe- 
dition, he fent an embaffy made up of the Ic\thyophagi, 
as understanding the language of that nation, 10 the king 
of the Macrobii, or long-lived Ethiopians. The true end 
of this embafly was not fo much to cultivate a good un- 
derftanding with that prince, as to learn the ftrength and 
condition of his kingdom ; though, in order to conceal 
his defign, he fent him a purple robe, bracelets of gold, 
an alabafter box of rich ointment, a veffel of palm-wine, 
and other magnificent prefents. But the Ethiopian was too 
acute not to penetrate the Perfian monarch's views on this 
occallon, and therefore frankly told the Ichthyophagi, that 
he was no ftranger to their errand, and that, if Cambyfes 
entertained any fentiments of equity, he would never de- 
fire another prince's territories, nor to reduce to a ftate of 
fervitude a people, who had never injured him. £t How- 
" ever," added he, " give him this bow from me, and tell 
" him, that he may think of invading the country of the Ma- 
" crobian Ethiopians, when his fubjec~ts can thus eafiiy 
draw it 5 and that, in the mean time, he ought to 

" thank 

1 2 Kin. c r xviii. Herodot. Diod. Sic. Plut. African. Syncel. 
ubifup. Jofeph. antiquit. 1. x. c. i. 2. Chron. c. xxxii. Ifai. 
c. xxxvi. 2 Kin. c. xix. Ifai. c. xxxvii. Newt, chronol. p. 
254, 255. Univer. hift. ubi fup. p. 5 1, &.c. & vol. iv. p. 274, 
■not (V), &p. 277. 
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u thank the gods, that they never infpired the Ethiopians 
" with a defire of extending their dominions beyond the 
" limits of their own country." Then, unbending the 
bow, he gave it to the embaftadors : after which, taking 
up the royal garment, he demanded of them, What it was, 
and how made ? And being fatisfied in both thefe particu- 
lars, he could not forbear obferving, " That the robe was 
" a proper emblem and reprefentation of the deceitful prince 
" who wore it." All the other prefents likewife, except 
the wine, he defpifed, preferring the iron chains of the 
Ethiopians, which, he faid, were far ftronger, to the gold- 
en bracelets, &c. of the Perfians. However, he owned, 
that the wine excelled any liquor produced in Ethiopia, 
and intimated, that the Perfians, fhort-lived as they were, 
owed moft of their days to fo noble a cordial. When he 
heard, that a good part of their food was bread, he faid, 
"He was not at all furprifed, that a people, who fed upon 
dung, did not attain to the longevity of the Macrobian 
Ethiopians. As for what Herodotus relates of the table of 
the fun in this country, it favours fo much of fable, that 
we cannot help thinking it beneath the dignity of hiftory to 
take notice of it. Cambyfes, being extremely incenfed at 
the anfwer brought by the Ichthyophagi from the Ethiopian, 
in a mad irrational humour, immediately began his march 
towards his frontiers,- though he wanted all manner of pro- 
1 vifions for the fubfiftence of his troops. This at laft intro- 
duced fuch a famine amongft them, that the foldiers were 
obliged to eat one another \ fo that, not being able to tra- 
verfe the vaft fandy deferts of Ethiopia, he found himfelf 
conftrained to return, firft to Thebes, and afterwards to 
lylemphis, with the lofs of a great part of his army. But, 
could he have penetrated to the centre of this region, it is 
probable he would have met there with a warm reception, 
iince, by the accemon of a large body of Egyptians in the 
reign of Pfammitichus, the Ethiopians muft have been very 
formidable ; for we learn from Herodotus, that two hun- 
dred and forty thoufand Egyptians, pofted in different places 
by that prince, to guard the (E) frontiers on the fides of 

Arabia, 

(E) Herodotus, in the paffage here referred to, makes Ele- 
phantis or Elephantine, and Daphnae Pelufiae, oppofite bounda- 
ries or frontiers of Egypt, and places both of them on the 
feprders of Ethiopia. Thi* feems to point out the true tranflation 
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Arabia, Aflyria, Libya, and Ethiopia, having not been re- 
lieved within the fpace of three years, deferted to the king 
of Ethiopia, who placed them in a country difaffeclied to him, 
with orders to expel the inhabitants, and take pofleffion of 
their lands. He alfo informs us, that, in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, they were called Afmak, i. e. " thofe who ftand 
" on the left hand of the king ; " as likewife, that they ci- 
vilized the Ethiopians. But the lait article we can fcarce 
give any credit to, fince, from this very hiftorian himfelf* 
and Africanus, it appears, that the Ethiopians were mafters 
of Egypt at leaft eighty years before the time of Pfammiti- 
chus ; and therefore might have learnt every thing the 
Egyptians could teach them before, if they were not, from 
the earlieft ages, in all particulars as wife as that people. 
Sir Ifaac Newton infmuates, that Cambyfes conquered Ethio- 
pia, as well as Egypt, about the year of Nabonaflar, 223, 
or 224. But this, as far as we can recollecl, can neither 
be inferred from Herodotus, nor any other good author. 
Poffibly Ethiopia, like Egypt, might have had feveral col- 
lateral princes, whom the antients, through miftake, placed 
in continual fucceflion ; which could not but occalion 
many blunders and errors in the hiftory of that kingdom. 
However, Herodotus afTerts, that Cambyfes reduced fome 
of the provinces of Ethiopia contiguous to Egypt in the 
unfortunate expedition above-mentioned ; and that they, 
together with the Troglodytes, fent an annual prefent to 

the 

of a text in Ezekiel, rendered in our verfion — / swill make the 
land of Egypt utterly <wafte and defolate, from the tower of Syew 9 
e<ven unto the border of Ethiopia ; which ought to be tranflated, 
either as we have formerly done it, or in the following terms ; 
/ njoill make the land of Egypt utterly nvafte and defolate, from 
Migdol to Syene, even to. the border of Ethiopia : for if we fup- 
pofe Migdol and Syene, or, as Herodotus aflerts, Elephantine 
and Daphnse Pelufiae, to be oppofite frontiers of Egypt, and 
both on the confines of Ethiopia, then we may look upon the 
words from Migdol to Syene as a parenthefis, and equivalent tQ 
the following words, to the border of Ethiopia. Such a tranf- 
lation will render the paffage exceeding obvious and clear, and 
is fupported by a vaft number of fuch parenthefes to be met with 
in the old teftament (5). 

(5) Ezek. c. xxix. ver> 10. Univerf. hift. vfil. xviil. p. 89. 

not. (C). 
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the Perfian monarch, confifting of two chaelriixes^of unrefined 
gold, two hundred bundles of ebony, five Ethiopian boys, 
and twenty elephants teeth of the largeft fize, even to his 
time. But though the Perfians fubdued not only thefc 
provinces, but likewife that part of Libya bordering upon 
the weftern confines of Egypt, and carried their arms as 
v far as the city of Cyrene, yet, that they brought under their 

dominion all that vaft tract, comprehending the kingdoms 
of Sennar, Abaffia, and other countries, anfwering - to the 
proper Ethiopia of the antients, we cannot help thinking 
at leaft very improbable k . 
Xerxes has a Amongst the various nations that compofed the nume- 
^aftenfand rous arm y> w ^ tn which (F) Xerxes invaded Greece, Hero- 
weftem E- dotus ranks the Ethiopians. He mentions on this occauon 
thiopians, two forts of that people ; the eaftern, who had their abode 

Libyans, &c. " • 

in his army. 

k Ifai. c. xix. ver. 23. c. xx. ver. 4, 5. Val. Max. 1. viii. 
c. 13. Univerf. nift. vol. v. p 88, &c. Herod. & African, ubi 
fup. Xenoph. in Cyropaed. Herodot. 1. iii. Newt, chronol.p. 
256, 257, 259, &c. 

(F) Herodotus informs us, that Xerxes had not only ealterri 
and weftern, or Afiatic and African, Ethiopians in his army, 
but likewife Libyans. The eaftern or Afiatic Ethiopians, he 
tells us, anointed one part of their bodies with a fpecies of 
gypfum or plafter, and another with minium or red-lead, im- 
mediately before they came to a general a&ion. The Liby- 
ans, from his account of them, feem to have been negroes, 
who by Diodorus Siculus are called Ethiopians. That author 
gives us the following defcription of them : " They are," fays 
&e, " flat-faced, exceeding fierce and cruel, in their manners 
? c refembling beafts, extremely wicked, and have frizzled hair,* 
" Their bodies are nafty and loathfome, their voice Ihrill, and 
* ( their difpofition fuch 'as renders them incapable of being ci- 
f e vilized. Some of them carry fhields made of the rawhide 

of an ox, and fhort lances, in their wars ; others ufe darts 
f forked at the ends, together with bows four cubits long, 
?' out of which they difcharge their arrows by the help of 
?' their feet. When their fhafts are fpent, they fall on with 
$< clubs. Their women likwife, till they arrive at a certain 
?* age, take on in the fervice ; and many of them hang a brafs 
*' ring at their lips. Some go always naked, fheltering them- 
*' felves from the fcorching rays of the fun with whatever falls 

in their way. Several cover their pudenda with fheep-tails ; 

« an4 
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in Afia, and were looked upon as Indians, from whom 
they differed only in their hair and language, and the weftern 
or African Ethiopians. The former carried the fame arms 
as the Indians, wore for helmets the fkins of horfes heads, 
the ears and manes whereof ferved them for tufts and 
plumes of feathers, bore before them the fkins of cranes 
for {hields, and had long hair. The Africans were armed 
ivith darts lighted at one end, covered with leather, and had 
black frizzled hair. Their commander was Mafanges, 
the fon of Aorizus, a perfon doubtlefs of great diftinction 
amongft. them. Nothing remarkable of the nation we are 
now upon occurs from Ah is period to the diflblution of the 
Perfian empire, though it is probable matters, with refpecT: 
to them, all along remained in the fame fituation ; that is to 
fay, the Ethiopian provinces contiguous to Egypt were fub- 
ject to the Perfians, and the others in a ftate of indepen- 
dency, either fo little known, or made fo inconfiderable a 

figure, 

<{ and others apply beaft-fkins to that ufe. Laftly, it is not 
ts uncommon amongft this people to wear a garment about their 
<c loins made of human hair, the flieep in this country carrying 
" no fleeces at all. They feed, for the moft part, upon the 
" tender moots of trees, the roots of canes, the lotus and fefa- 
" mus, together with another fpecies of fruit produced in mar- 
" my places. Many alfo live upon fowl, which, being excel- 
" lent archers, they kill in vaft numbers ; but moft of them ufe 
" flefti, milk, and cheefe, for their fuftenance." As Dio- 
dorus intimates many of thefe to have been feated in the heart 
of Africa, as well as on both fides the Nile, and exprefly calls 
them Blacks, we doubt not but he had the negroes here in view,- 
as well' as fome of the proper Ethiopians ; nay, as he feems 
to join together " the heart of Africa and both fides of the 
Nile," and the defcription he gives of the Blacks on both fides 
the Nile agrees, in moft particulars, with the prefent Blacks, 
pofiibly feveral of our readers may be induced to infer from 
hence, that, in the age of Diodorus, the Niger and the Nile 
were believed to have been branches of the fame river. Be that 
as it will, the paffage here referred to by no means difcounte- 
nances fuch a notion ; which adds feme weight to what has been 
already advanced in the hiftory of the Melanogaetuli and Ni- 
gritae, as our readers will find, by confulting it (6). 

(6) Herodot. 1. vii. c. 69, 70, 71. Diod» Sic. I. iii, fub£ 
inn. Univerf. hift. vol xviii.. p. 59. 
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figure, as not to deferve the attention of any celebrated hi- 
ffcorian K 

Ptolemy ^ T does no * appear, that Alexander the Great ever under- 
juergetes took an expedition againfl the Ethiopians, though, when he 
•^oEUdo- con ^ te( ^ tne orac le of Jupiter Ammon, one of the firft 
pi. enquiries he made was after the fources of the Nile, and, 

having afterwards encamped at the head of the river Indus, 
which he imagined to be that of the Nile, was overjoyed 
at his fuccefs. But Ptolemy Euergetes, one of his fuccef- 
fors in Egypt, having a paffionate defire, in common with 
fome of the greateft men of antiquity, to difcover the foun- 
tains of the Nile, with this view carried his arms into 
Ethiopia. The particulars of this enterprize we find no- 
where related in hiftory, though that he penetrated to the 
farther!: parts of this region, and fubdued moft, if not all, 
the powerful nations feated in it, appears from an in- 
fcription (G) preferved down to us by Cofmas iEgyp- 

tius 

1 Herodot. 1. vii. c. 69, 70, 71. Univerf. hift. vol. ii. p. 

56. 

(G) Elefbaan, king of the Axumites or Ethiopians, ordered 
Afbas, governor of Adule, to fend him a copy of this infcrip- 
tion. This happened about the beginning of Juftin's reign, juft 
before Elefbaan undertook the expedition againfl: the Homerites, 
which will be hereafter mentioned, and twenty-five years before 
our author wrote the piece here referred to. Albas employed 
Cofmas, and one Menas, a merchant, who afterwards became 
a religious at Raithus, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Rhaptus, pofiibly 
the Raufo of Cofmas, to take him an exact copy of it, and 
therefore we may depend upon the relation the former has gi- 
ven us : " At the entrance, 1 ' fay s he, " into the weftern part of 
4< the city, facing the road to Axuma, Hood a chair of white 
*' marble, confifting of a fquare bafe, a fmall thin column at 
" each angle of this bafe, with a larger wreathed one in the 
" middle, a feat or throne upon thele, a back, and two fides. 
" Behind this chair there was a large Hone three cubits high, 
" which had fuffered confiderable injury from time." This 
ftone, and the chair, contained a Greek infeription, part of 
which imported, " that Ptolemy Euergetes had penetrated to 
" the fartheft parts of Ethiopia ; that he fubdued Gaza, Agame, 
" Sigue, Ava, Tiamo orTziamo, Gambela, Zingabene, Angabe, 
" Tiama, Athagaos, Calaa, Semene, Lafine, Zaa, Gabala, 
" Atalmo, Bega, the Tangaitse, Anine, Metine, Sefea, Raufo, 
M Solate, the territory of Roufo, and feveral other kingdoms ; 

" that 
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tius (H), or, as fome call him, Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 
which he copied upon the fpot in the time of the em- 
peror 

" that amongft the nations he reduced were fome inhabiting 
** mountains always covered with a deep fnow ; and others 
" feated upon ridges of hills, from Whence iffued boiling 
" ftreams, and craggy precipices, who all therefore feemed in- 
" acceffible ; that having finally, after all thefe conquefts, af- 
" fembled his whole army at Adule, and facrificed to Mars, 
" Neptune, and Jupiter, for his great fuccefs, he had detticat- 
" ed this chair or throne to Mars." It may not be improper to 
remark here, that Gaza feems to correfpond with Gheeza, a 
name of the kingdom of Abaffia, in ufe amongft the natives 
at this day ; that Agame and Ava feem to be the fame with Aga- 
mia and Afa, two prefectures of the prefent kingdom of Tigre ; 
that Tiamo or Tzamo, and Tiama, anfwer to Tzama in the 
kingdom of Tigre, and Tzama in that of Bagemeder ; that 
Athagaos mull agree with one of the two regions called Agao % 
and that Semene is undoubtedly the country now denominat- 
ed Samen, or Semen. This, to omit other proofs, that might 
be offered, is no contemptible argument in favour of the au- 
thority of Cofmas Indicopleuftes. For a full account of every- 
thing relating to this mfcriptron, publiihed firft by Leo Allatius, 
and afterwards by Berkelius, Spon, and Monsfaucon, we muft re- 
fer our readers to the learned Dr. Chifhul (7). 

(H) Cofmas informs us, that from Alexandria to the Cata* 
rafts were thirty ftations ; from the Catara&s to Axuma thirty 
more ; and from thence to the farther!: part of Ethiopia pro- 
ducing frankincenfe, and contiguous to the ocean, called Bar- 
baria, fifty ftations. Near Barbaria lay the country known by 
the name of Safus, according to the fame author, which 
was likewife reputed one of the remoteft regions in Ethio- 
pia. 

The Barbarians, fays Cofmas, imported various forts of fauces, 
frankincenfe, cafTia, and other commodities, the produce of 
their territory, into the country of the Homerites, feparated 
from them by the ftreights of Babal Mandab. They fupplied 
likewife the Perfians and Indians with the fame commodities. 
The fea beyond Barbaria our author calls the Zingian ocean, 
and intimates, that Safus abounded with gold-mines. Every 
other year the king of Axuma fent feveral perfons of diflinc- 

tioi* 

(7) Cofm. iEgypt. in topograph. Chriftian. A. D. ^.fcript. 
p. 140, 141, 142, 143. Parif. 1706. Chifh, antiquitat. Afiafc\ 
p. 73— -88. Lond. 1728. Vide & Ludolph. PP. Tell. Mend 
Fays, &c. pall. 
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peror JufHn I. It is probable however, that he aban- 
doned thefe conquefts, fince henceforth' we find nothing 
of mpment concerning any branch of the proper Ethio- 
pians 

tion to Agau, to traffick with the natives for gold ; and other 
merchants, to the number of five hundred, attended them. 
They brought with them cattle, fait, and iron, to barter for 
the gold. Upon their arrival there, they fixed themfelves on 
a certain {-pot of ground, killed and cut in pieces feveral oxen, 
which they expofed, together with the fait and iron, to the 
view of the natives. Some of thefe then approaching with fmall 
ingots of gold, which they called Tancharas, laid down one or 
more of them, as they pleafed, upon the piece of the ox, fait, 
or iron, they had a mind to purchafe, and then retired to a 
place at fome diftance. The proprietor, feeing this, took the 
gold, if he thought it fufficient, and went away ; and the per- 
fon who had left it, came and carried off the commodity he 
had pitched upon. ^ If the gold was not deemed enough, the 
Axumite or Ethiopian, who owned the commodity to which it 
was affixed, let it remain 3 which the other obferving, either 
made an addition to what he had before depofited, or departed 
with it. This manner of trading they found neceffary, as be- 
ing Grangers to each others language ; and it was generally 
finiflied in five days. This journey the Axumites commonly 
performed in fix months time, and were longer in going than 
returning, by reafon of their cattle. They were obliged to 
travel armed, fince feveral gangs of robbers fometimes attacked 
them upon the road, efpecially in their return, when they were 
loaded with gold. As the fountains of the Nile were in this 
diftricl:, and as the rivers they found themfelves obliged to pafs 
were greatly fwelled by the violent rains that fell in the winter, 
they took care to be at home before that feafon could inter- 
cept them. By the violence of thofe rains, continuing three 
months, many fmall torrents became rivers, that emptied them- 
felves into the Nile. This method of trading is ftill ufed in 
various parts of Africa, as appears from feveral modern rela- 
tions, which it is needlefs here to produce. We mull not omit 
obferving, that the diftrift of Agau, mentioned by Cofmas, is 
undoubtedly the country of the Agaus taken notice of by fa- 
ther Pays, the name of both thefe provinces being the fame, and 
the fource of the Nile being placed in both of them by thef* 
authors (8), 

(8) Cofm. iEgypt. ubi fup. p. 138, 139, 140. P. Pay* 
apud Le Grand, differt. iii. 
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pians in the writings of the antients, till the days of Au- 
guftus m . 

About the year of Rome 7 32, when HLXuis Gallus had Pctronius 
drawn molt of the Roman forces out of Egypt, in order to torct:s s ueetl 
invade Arabia, Candace queen of Ethiopia, or rather of the ^Jfor peace, 
kingdom of Meroe, made an irruption into the province of whkh is 
Thebais with a numerous army. According to Dio, Can- granted her 
dace herfelf headed her troops in this expedition ; which by Au s* ftus ' 
feems to be confirmed by Strabo, when he intimates, that 
(he was a lady of uncommon bravery and refolution. At 
firit. fhe met with great fuccefs, ravaged all the country as 
ihe advanced, took Syene, Elephantine, and Philae, the 
Egyptian frontiers on the fide of Ethiopia, without oppofiti- 
on, and made three Roman cohorts, garrifoned therein, pri- 
foners of war. • But receiving intelligence, that Petronius, 
the governor of Egypt, was in full march to attack her, 
ihe retired into her own dominions. The Roman general 
purfued the Ethiopians as far as Pfelcha, from whence he 
fent a deputation to the queen, to know the reafon of the 
late hoftilities, and to demand all the prifoners, as well as a 
reftitution of all the effects, particularly the ftatues of Au- 
guftus, carried off from the cities above-mentioned. But 
Candace not fending a fatisfactory anfwer, and feeking only 
to gain time, Petronius immediately attacked the Ethiopian 
army, confuting of thirty thoufand men, tho* his fcarce a- 
mounted to ten thoufand, in the neighbourhood of Pfelcha. 
As the Ethiopians were, for the moft part, only armed 
with poles, hatchets, &c. and entirely undifciplined, he gain- 
ed an eafy victory over them. Some fled into the town, 
others difperfed in the adjacent deferts, and others fwam to 
a neighbouring illand of the Nile, few crocodiles inferring 
that part of the river, by reafon of the rapidity of the tor- 
rent. Soon after this victory, Pfelcha furrendered to him ; 
and one of his detachments brought off the corps, that had 
efcaped to the aforefaid ifland, in which were feveral of 
queen Candace's general officers. At Pfelcha he reviewed 
his forces, and, finding them in good condition, advanced 
to Premnis, a fortrefs of great ftrength, which he made him- 
fclf matter of. Flufhed with this fuccefs, the Roman ge- 
neral 

m Diod. Sic. Arrian. Quint. Curt, aliiq. de reb. geft. ^lexand. 
Cofm. ./Egypt, topograph. Chrillian. p. 140, 141, 142, 143. 
Job. Ludolph. hill. JEihiop. 1. i. c. S. Le Grand, differ.. 
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neral marched to Napata, where Candace held her residence, 
which he took, and deftroyed. Her fon however found 
i&eans to make his efcape. The queen herfelf had retired 
to one of her caftles at forne diftance from T^apata, where, 
receiving advice of what had happened, and finding herfelf 
riot in a condition to make head againft the Romans, me 
• thought proper to make overtures for an accommodation. 
But Petronius, by reafon of the exceffive heats, and a want 
of provifions, foon finding himfelf obliged to return to 
Alexandria, the conferences were broke off. After the de- 
parture of Petronius, Candace befieged Premnis, where the 
Romans had left a garrifon of four hundred men ; but, 
being foon forced to raife the fiege, fhe difpatched embafla- 
dors a fecond time to treat of a peace with the Roman general, 
who fent them with an efcort io Auguftus. . That prince, 
whom. they found at Samoa, gave them a moft gracious recep- 
tionv and granted their miflrefs a peace upon her own terms. 
This unexpected condefcenfion may be attributed to. the rich 
prefents thofe minifters. carried, with them. Pliny intimates, 
that the kingdom of Meroe had been governed by. queens 
for feveral preceding generations, who all. went under the 
name of Candace > , 

Hifloryof Though Auguftus reftored all the towns taken by Pe* 
Ethiopia tronius, and remitted the tribute, which that general either 
continued to^id, or would have exacted from Candace, yet the Romans 
ofoufb"eS now looked. upon, themfelves as mafters of Ethiopia. They 
Saviour. complimented Auguftus on the great glory he had acquired, 
in fubduing a country unknown even to his great prede- 
ceflbr, which fmifhed the reduction of Africa/ Hence we 
find, on the reverfe of one of that prince's medals ftruck 
this very year 732, three globes, denoting undoubtedly the 
complete conqueft of Europe, Afia, and Africa, the three 
large continents or parts of the antient world. However, 
this ought to be confidcred as nothing more than an inftance 
©f the Roman vanity,fince not only the Ethiopians, but feveral 
other nations, had hitherto preferved their liberties. No 
material alteration in the civil affairs of the kingdom of 
Merce, which feems to have been the Ethiopia known to 
the Romans, happened either during the remainder of 
Auguftus's reign, or that of his fucceffor Tiberius, queens 

ftilf 

B Strab. 1. xvii. p. 820. Dio, 1. liv. p. 524, 5*25. Plin. }. 
vi. c. 29. Sext. Aur. "V id. epit. de vie. & rnor. imr/erator. 
Romanor. fub ink. 
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ft ill continuing to govern there, as we learn from Scripture. 
Bur .iat the chriftian religion was introduced into Meroe 
fib .-di the nineteenth or twentieth year of Tiberius*s retgn, 
has been believed by fome writers of good authority. Thefe 
writers make the eunuch baptized by Philip the deacon to 
have converged his royal miftrefs, after his return home, 
*■-> tne chiiilian faith. St. Luke calls that princefs Can- 
dle" ; from whence fome have inferred, that (he was the 
far queen of Ethiopia mentioned by Pliny and Strabo. 
But as trie interval betwixt the invafion of Ethiopia by Pe- 
tronius, and the converfion of the aforefaid eunuch, was 
a term much longer than kings ufually reign, and as the 
former author remarks Candace to have been an appellati- 
on common to the fovereigns of Meroe, we are, by no 
means, inclinable to come into fuch an opinion. Seve- 
ral of the .fatheis thought, that the eunuch's name was 
Candace ; whic'i muft certainly be deemed a miflake : 
for that this word either Signified fovereign authority, of 
at leaft was .a title peculiar to the royal family of Meroe* 
the teftimony already produced feems to put beyond all 
doubt 0 . 

Little after this period, for above two hundred years, And from 
occurs concerning the Ethiopians, iEiius Spartianus relates, thence to th« 
that the emperor Heliogabalus frequently confined his moft^|^ f D *°" 
intimate friends for whole nights together with little old 
Ethiopian women, by way of diverfion, faying, that thefe 
women were the mofr. beautiful of all others. From hence 
we may infer, that, in his reign, about the year of Chrift 
220, there was an intercourfe betwixt the Roman empire 
and the Ethiopians. Probus, above fifty years afterwards, 
undertook an expedition againft the Blemmyes, a nation, or 
rather gang of banditti, bordering upon the frontiers of 
Thebais, vanquiflied them, and fent many of them prison- 
ers to Rome. What occafioned this expedition, is not told 
us by any author ; but that the Bkmmyan captives graced 
Probus's triumph, and exhibited fuch an odd appearance, 
as greatly aftonifhed the Romans, we learn from Vopifcus. 
Towards the clofe of the third century, that nation and the 
L 2 Nobatae, 

°Dio, ubi fup. Comes Foncifc. Mediobard. Birag. in numifm. 
imp Rom. congeft. ad. A. U. C. 732. p. 32. edit. Mediolan. 
1730. Acl. c. viii. ver 27. Calmet. in voce Candace. Ana- 
ftaf. Sinait. 1. vi. Euth.ym. in pfal. kii. Grcg.JNaz. in faB#> 
baptifm. 
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Nobatas, a people inhabiting the banks of the Nile near the 
Upper Egypt, committing great depredations upon the Ro- 
man territories, and the adjacent part of Thehais being, 
probably on this account, but thinly peopled, the emperor 
Dioclefian found his revenue in thofe parts fcarce fuffici- 
ent to maintain the garrifons placed there to reprefs the 
courfes of the Ethiopians. He therefore affigned the No- 
batae lands in the Roman dominions, and gave both them 
and the Blemmyes a confiderable annual furo, to defift from 
their former practices ; but, notwithftanding their folemn 
afTurances to the contrary 5 they continued pillaging the Ro- 
man fubjecls to the time of Juftinian, according to* Pro- 
copius. That prince did not treat them with fuch lenity as 
they had met with from Dioclefian. For this laft emperor 
did not only grant them the favour above-mentioned, but 
likewife tranfpknted fome of them to an ifland m the Nile 
near Elephantine,, gave them the ufe of the (I) templet 
there in common with the Romans, and ordered priefts to 
be fele&ed from them all to officiate therein, thinking this 
would produce a perfect and perpetual harmony betwixt 
them. But Juftinian ordered Narfes, the commandant of the 
garrifon in Philae, to demolifh the temples of the barbarians,, 
imprifon their priefts, and fend all the images of their 
gods to Byzantium ; which he did accordingly. 
That Dioclefian buik the fortrefs of Phife, and gave it that 
name, from the friendih-ip and union, which,, he imagined, 
the meafures he had taken would occafion betwixt the Ro- 
liians, Egyptians,, and Ethiopians fettled there, as we find 
advanced by Procopius, can by no means be allowed, fince 
this very fortrefs was in being, and called by the fame name, 
in the days of Strabo. Procopius* in agreement with Cof- 
mas Indicopleuftes, aflerts Elephantine to- have been thirty 
days journey from Axuma, or, a* he calls it, Auxomis. 
The fame author alfo affirms, that, before the reign of 
Dioclefian, the frontiers of the Roman empire on that 
fide extended fo far into Ethiopia, that they were not 

above 

(I) Procopius fays, that the barbarians worfhipped the Sun* 
Ms, Oiifis, Priapus, and other pag'an deities. It likewife appears 
from him, that they offered human lacrifices to their idols. Their 
religion was probably the fame, or nearly fo, with that of the 
Romans ; which, had the Nobatse ami Blemmyes been people of 
any principles, might have greatly contributed to the keeping 
up- a good correfpondence between them (9).- 



(9) Procop. in loc latitat.. 
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above twenty-three days 'journey .diftant from this ca- 
pital °. 

We find nothing worthy of obfervation recorded of the Nothing 
Ethiopians, from the reign of Dioclefian, to the time of their material ^ 
converfion to chriftianity, which was but a fhort interval, by^™^™ 1 ^ 
the Greek and Latin hiftorians. The modern Abaffines in- concerning 
form us, that our Saviour was born m the eighteenth yeafof*! 16 Ethi °- 
Bazen, a prince of the Solomonean line, and the twenty- thTreign^f 
fourth from Menilehec, furnamed El Hakim, L e. the wife, Dioclefian 
or fonof the wife above-mentioned. They like wife eaKme-^°^ e ^™ e 
rate thirteen kings, who reigned three hundred and twenty- ° afiu * s# a " 
feven years, betwixt him and Abreha and Atzbeha, or Abra 
and Afba, who fat upon the throne when Frumentius carried 
the light of the gofpel into Ahaflia. Frumentius, according to 
fome, found his work facilitated by the labours of St. Matthew, 
who had applied himfelf to the converfion of the Nubians, a 
nation before difpofed for the reception of chriftianity by the 
eunuch of Candace, who had already fown in their minds the 
firft feeds of that religion. Thefe St. Matthew, continue the 
fame authors, took care to cultivate, and raife to fruit, tho* 
he could not reach Abaffia. The planting of the chriftian 
faith in that country was referved for the age of St. Athanafius 
patriarch of Alexandria ; of which great event Rufinus and 
others have given us the following relation r . 

Me ro pius the philofopher, a native of Tyre, took a re- 
folution to travel, either that he might enjoy the converfation 
**f other philofophers, or for the fake of traffick, which was not Ethiopians 
thought inconfiftent with the profeffion of philofophy. This or Abaffines 
man, after having wandered over all India, determined ^^"p^mea- 
length to return home, with two young men nearly related to t f us , 
him, the companions of his travels, and, touching at an ifland 
-in the Red Sea, was either cut to pieces by the natives, or died 
a natural death. Frumentius and iEdefius, or, as the Abaf- 
fines will have it, Fremonatus and Sidracus, (for fo were 
his kinfmen eaUed ) falling into the hands of the barbarians, 
were brought before the king, who gave them a kind recep- 
tion, placed them near to his perfon, and advanced them. 
Their talents - and induftry procured them fuch diftinguifhing 
marks of this prince's favour. Finding in Frumentius a great- 
er capacity, he made him his treafurer, and j^defius his but- 
L 3 ler 5 

0 ,J£lius Lampridius in Heliogab. Flavius Vopifcus in Prob. 
Procop. de beL Perf. 1. i, c. 19. Strab. 1. xvii. Cofmas Mr 
gyptius in topograph, chriftian. 1. ii. p. 138, 139, 140* edit. D. 
jBern. de Montfauc. Paris, 1706. p Ruftn. ,1, i.e. 9. Socrat. 

i.e. 19. Sozom. 1. ii. c, 24. Theodoret. 1. i c. 23. 
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ler ; in which pofts they behaved themfelves with fo much 
applaufe, that, upon the king's death, which followed fome 
time after, the queen, who had been appointed guardian to 
her fon, would not grant either of them permiilion to leave 
the kingdom, as they defired. On the contrary, lire left the 
management of public affairs entirely to Frumentius, who 
made ufe of this new authority to bring the people under his 
infpe&ion to the knowlege of JesusChrist. Contracting 
an acquaintance with fome chriftian merchants, either trad- 
ing to or fettled in Abaffia, who fometimes came to that kland,. 
he granted them great privileges, and places to aflemble in 
for public worihip. This firft excited in the Abaflines a 
defire to be inftru&ed inthe-principles of chriftianity; which 
induced Frumentius, after having got the queen's leave, to 
take a journey to Alexandria, in order to inform St. Athana- 
fius of the difpofttion of that people. The patriarch here- 
upon confecrated him bifhop of Axuma, and about the year 
of our Lord 335, fent him to propagate the chriftian reli- 
gion in Ethiopia, Soon after his arrival there, he baptized vaft 
numbers of the Abaffines, ordained deacons and prefbyters, 
built churches, and in fhort gained an affent to the divine 
truths of the gofpel in almoft every part of that vaft region* 
The Ethiopic book at Axuma, held in the higheft veneration 
by the Abyffines, agreeing in the main with this relation, a§ 
well as feveral Greek and Latin authors of good repute, it 
muft deferve the greater!: regard. That Adad or Aidog, there- 
fore, king of the Axumites, firft introduced chriftianity into 
Ethiopia about the fifteenth year of the emperor Juftinian, 
after an unparallelled defeat given the king of the Homerites, 
in confequence of a vow made before the engagement, as 
fome have not fcrupled to aflert, cannot be allowed. How- 
ever, either the nation in general, or at leaft the court an4 
noblelTe, afterwards relapfea into paganifm, according to an . 
oriental author of fome note ; and embraced again the chrifti- 
an religion, at the command of Aidog, about the fourth year 
of the emperor Juftin, an. Ch. 521, for the reafon juftak 
figned* A full and minute account of this memorable tranf- 
aclion may be drawn from the extracts of feveral Syriac wri- 
ters, to be met with in the learned M. Aflernanus's biblio^ 
theca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana' 1 , 

Abra 

* Iidem ibid. Theophanesad an. incarnat. fecund. Alexandria 
5-35. Simeon epifcop. Beth-Arfamen. apud CI. AfTeman. in bibl. 
Orient, torn, i.' p. 359. & feq. ed. Romae, 171 9. Ccf. Baronii • 
ajroaL ad an. 523. vol. vii. Ludolph. hilt, ./Ethiop. L m\ c. z, 
■yjde&not. CI. .AfTeman. ubi fup. 
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A br A and Alba, who jointly fwayed thefceptre, are great- Abra and 
ly celebrated by the Ethiopian hiftorians. The harmony that* 8 ^^ 
reigned betwixt them was fo fingular and uncommon,' that nanifm. 
it almoft became a proverb in Ethiopia. Conftantius the em- 
peror made ufe of many expedients to introduce Arianifm in- 
to the country we are now upon, but without efF.£r. He 
fent embafladors to thofe kings, in order to prevail upon them 
to put Frementius the bifhop of Axuma into the hands of 
George the Arian bifhop of Alexandria, fubftituted in the place 
of Athanafius, who was forced to quit that fee, and retire to 
a place of obfeurity. But they refufed to deliver up that pre- 
late, and adhered to his doctrines as well as perfon with ah 
unihaken refolution, notwithstanding Philoftorgius falfly af~ 
firms an Arian bifliop to have been fettled at Axuma. So 
mild and amiable was his conduct: among them, that they cal- 
led him Abba Salamah, the pacific father. The Copts and 
Abaffines have a notion, that one Tacalhaimanout, a faint 
or Abaffine monk, defcended from Sadok the high prieft in 
the days of David and Solomon, attended Abba Salama into 
Ethiopia, to demonftrate to the people there the neceffity of 
baptifm, they having till that time practifed (K) circumcifion. 

L 4 The 

(K) Authors are divided in their fentiments in relation to the 
origin of circumcifion amongft the Abaffines. Some maintain, 
that this inftitution was introduced amongft them by Mofes ; others, 
that they received it from Menilehech the fon of Solomon. 
Which of thefe opinions is true, or whether either of them be fo, 
we mail not pretend to determine. That it was not in ufe a- 
mongft the Arabian Cumites before the time of Mofes, appears 
from Scripture. One ftrong prefumption againft HerOdotus's no- 
tion, that the Egyptians firlt prattifed circumcifion, is, that this 
author has not told us how, or when, that nation camefirft to ad- 
mit fo painful a rite ; whereas the fcripture is exprefs in both 
thofe particulars, with regard to the origin of it amongft the 
Hebrews. Grotius has evinced, from a multitude of different 
authors, that God, in commanding Abraham to ufe the rite of 
circumcifion, meant it a mark of covenant between his polterity 
and the Creator ; and that every other nation, pra&ifmg it, -learn- 
ed it either from him or his defcendents. The firm perfuafiori 
of the Abaffines is, that they derived it from the Hebrews. We 
may perhaps fay fornething of the circumcifion of women when 
we come tQ the modern hiftory of Abaffia (10). 

(10) Exod; c. 4. Hugo Grot, in Gen. & alib. LudoJph. in 
comment, ad hift. iEthiop. p. 269- & al'b. Vki, & Calmet. dif- 
fer t. de circum . 
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The. twenty-fourth day of the month Mefri ? correfponding 
with that of Auguft in the Julian calendar, is celebrated as- 
the feftival of this faint by the Copts. The word Tacalhai- 
manout is Ethiopic, and, according to M. D'Herbelot, figni r 
fies the paradife of the Trinity. But Ludolphus gives us to 
underftand, that this Tacalhai'manout, or, as he calls him, 
Tecla Haimanout, that is, according to his interpretation of 
thofe words, the plant of faith, reftored the monaftic way of 
life in Ethiopia about the year of Chrift 600, and lived tilj 
A. D. 630. The Abaffines believe, that he fpoke in his 
cradle, and wrought feveral miracles in his infancy ; as alfo, 
that he was ordained deacon in the fifteenth year of his age 
by Cyril metropolitan of Ethiopia, cotemporary with Benja- 
min patriarch of Alexandria, of the Jacobite feci:. Gonzales 
relates, that he firft converted the Ethiopians to chriftianity, 
by deftroying a ferpent before worftiipped amongft them ; 
which, if admitted, will bring him to the age M. D'Her- 
belot aligns him. Be that as it will, next to Gabra-Menfes- 
Keddus (L), i. e. t ne fervant of the Holy Ghoft, in honour 
of whom they kept one holy-day every month, he was the 
moft celebrated faint in Ethiopia. D'Herbelot farther informs, 
us, that Claudius king of the Abaffines fent the life of this faint 
written in Ethiopic to Gabriel the ninety-fifth patriarch of A- 
lexandria, which is at this day to be feen in the royal library 
at Paris, num. 796, under the title of Sairat, Al Ab Al 
Thaoubani Tacalhai'manout r . 

History 

r Joannes As. epifc. apud Dionyf. patriarch, in bibl. Orient, 
AlTeman. ubi fup. Philoftorg. 1. iii. Pagius ad an. 541. nunx 6. 
& alib. Ludolph. ubi fup. 0 33. & in comment, ad hift. iEthiop. 
p. 479. ut & in calend. iEthiop. ibid. N°. 51. p. 436. Le 
Grand, diflert. ix. D'Herbel. bibl. Orient, in voc. Tacalha'ima- 
nout, p. 834, 835. a Paris, 1697- Vid. etiam Gonzal. apud 
Ludolnh. comment, ad hift. jEthiop. p. 479. 

(L) Gabra-Menfes-Keddus lived only upon herbs, and ufed for 
cloathing nothing but the leaves of trees, having all wordly plea- 
fures and delights in the utmoft contempt. He fubdued lions 
and dragons, according to the Abaffines, who ftill preferve many 
fabulous traditions concerning him. One of thefe is, that he 
had a conference with the ever bleffed Trinity, and our Saviour,, 
at which he gave feveral anfwers too blafjphcmous te> be men~ 
tioncd (11). 

(11) Poet. Abaf, 3c Sandoval apud Job. Ludolph. in com-* 
jpenu ad biftor. Ethiopic. p. 291, 292. ut & ipfe Rudolph, ibid. 
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History fcarce fupplies us with any memoirs relating to The EtWo- 
Ethiopia from the reign of Conftantius to the time of the fe-Jj^^T 
mous Elefbas or Elefbaan king of Ethiopia, called Caleb by the Homeritw, 
Abaffines, who feems to have been the fame prince with Adad 
or Aidog above-mentioned. This conqueror, having made 
up matters with Xenodon or Axenodon, an Indian prince, 
with whom, according to Simeon Beth-Arfamenfis, he had 
been at variance, put a period to the kingdom of the Home- 
rites or Sabceans in Arabia Felix, after having vanquifhed in 
battle the impious Dunawas, Dunaan, or Dhu Nowas, the 
laft king of that people, who was of the Jewifh religion. E- 
lefbaan had fome time before declared war againft the king of 
the Homerites, for mafTacring certain merchants, and vow- 
ed moft folemnly to become a chriftian, in cafe he proved 
vi&orious over him. Having, therefore, overthrown him, and 
ftripped him of his dominions, he embraced the faith of Chrift, 
in purfuance of the vow already made, and placed a chriftian 
prince upon the throne of the Homerites ; after whofe death, 
which happened in winter, when the Ethiopians could not 
tranfport (M) a body of forces into Arabia^ Dunaan found 
means to feize upon the crown. He began his reign with a 
violent perfecution of the chriftians, upon whom he exercifed 
unheard of cruelties, a detail of which has. been given us by 
various authors. St. Aretas, in particular, and many others, he 
caufed to be burnt in the city of Nagra. This induced the 
Alexandrian patriarch to invite, by Jetters, Elefbaan to. carry 
his arms into Arabia, in defence of the chriftians, who had 
been put to death in great numbers with the moft exquifite 

tortures 

(M) One of the moft noted ports of the Ethiopians on the 
Red Sea was Adule or Adulis, twenty ftadia from the city of 
that name, and twelve days journey from Auxomis or Axuma 
the capital of Ethiopia. The Greek writers of the later ages de4 
nominated the Ethiopians in general Axumites from th^e name 
of this city, as we learn from Nonnofus, Prqcppius, and others, 
Adule was the great mart for the commodities of Egypt, Ara«s 
bia, &c. to which the merchants of thofe countries conftantly 
reforted. Befides the wares already mentioned, thofe merchant* 
exported from thence vaft numbers of Ethiopian flaves, who, by 
this means, were difperfed over a great part of the world ( 1 2), 

(12) Ptol. in geogr. ^Sthiop. Npnnofus apud Phot. Procqp,. 
de bell Perfic. 1. 1. c. 19. & a\ib. Geo. Cedren. ad an. 15, 
imp. Juitinian. Cofm, JEgypt ubi fup. 
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tortures (N). Elefbaan embraced the occafion, and was favou- 
red by God with an entire victory ( f ), which gave the Abaf- 
fines (O) the pofTeffion of Arabia Felix till the time of Abd al 
Motalleb grandfather of Mohammed. Abrahah Ebn al Sabah 
al Afhram was the governor of Yaman, under the king of 
Abaffia, whofepunifhment we find mentioned in the tenth chap- 
pter of the Koran. He brought, fays the author of that book, 
"an army with a great number of elephants to the fiege of Mec- 
ca ; upon which came a cloud of birds, with the rage of thun- 
der, 

(N) It appears from Simeon Metaphraftes, Theophanes, Simeon 
Beth-Arfamenfis, Alphonfus Mendefius, and others, that this Ca- 
leb or Elefbaan was a prince of great fanctity, and as fuch the; 
cfiurch of Rome has honoured him with canonization. M. Lu- 
dolphus informs us, that father Tellez obferved a furprifmg a- 
greement betwixt the Ethiopic and Latin writers, with regard to 
the life and actions of Elefbaan. To which we may add, that M. 
Afiemanus has likewife exhibited to our view the harmony be- 
twixt Metaphraftes and Beth-Arfamenfis, in relation to the con- 
duel and great achievements of the fame prince. But we mall 
be more particular and explicit on this head, in the hiftory of the 
antient Arabs, whofe country was the theatre of thofe atchieve- 
nients (i 2). 

(f) This happened in the reign of the emperor Juftin, pro- 
bably about the feventh or eighth year of it, A. C. 524, or 525, 
and not, as Theophanes and Cedrenus feem to intimate, 522, or 
523.(13). 

(O) Procopius attributes this famous exploit to Helleftaeus, E- 
lefbaan's foh ? whom he calls king of the Axumites, and is fol- 
lowed herein by cardinal Baronius. But as this notion has been 
overthrown, by Ludolphus, as fo noble an action feems more a- 
greeable to the high encomia pafied upon Elefbaan, than the 
reign of his fon, of whom the Abaflme hiftorians fay but little, 
and as Metaphraftes and Beth-Arfemenfjs positively affirm Elefbaan 
(that prince who embraced chriftianity after the victory obtained 
Over a former king of the Homerites) to have taken vengeance 
tin Dunaan, we cannot but declare ourfelves of another opi- 
nion (14). 

(12) Sim. Metaphraft. apud Surium, torn. v. p. 943, & alib. 
paff. Procop. Evagr. Theophan. Cedren Simeon epifc. Beth- 
Arfamenf. aliique apud Jofeph. Simon. AfTeman. in biblioth. 
Oriental, torn.. u p. 359 — 385. Alphonf. Mendez. &Balth. Tel- 
}ez. apudLudolph. in comment, ad hift. ^Ethiop. p. 232. (13} 
Vid. not. CI. Affeman. ad Sim. epifc. Beth-Arfamenf. in bibl. 
Oriental, p. 365. (14) Procop. de bel. Perfic. 1. i. c. 20. 
Baron, arm. 523, num, 50, Sim, Metaphraft. p. 939. & feq. 
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der, upon him. Each of thefe birds had a {lone in its beak, 
which it dropped with fuch violence upon the elephants, that, 
they were pierced through \ nor did the vengeance end here,, 
but, according to fome, purfued the viceroy into his mafter's 
dominions, where one of thefe fowls let its ilone fall upon 
his head, and killed him 5 ♦ l* 

The Mohammedan writers generally agree, that Atzham, That Atz- 
pr Aftiamah Ebn Abhar, the Najafhi, or king of Ethiopia,^ Jung ° f 
during Mohammed's million, did not only take under his pro- traced 
teclion a confiderable number of Mahommed's friends, whoMoham- 
were driven out of Hejaz by the Koreifh, but likewife became ^ 0 edan ^. 
a convert to the new religion of that impoftor. This conver--y£ ?4 ° 
{ion, according to Mohammed Ebn Abdo'l Baki, happened in" 
the fecond year of the Hejra ; though it is placed ten years* 
higher by Abulfeda and Al Jannabius. Some learned men have, 
without any difficulty, admitted the truth of this relation,* 
particularly Selden and Colomefius. But the abfurdities with 
which Abdo'l Bakides's narration, which by a very able Ori- 1 
ental critic feems to have been judged more accurate and better 
than any other, is fluffed, and the abfolute filence of the E- 
thiopians, as well as thofe authors who have written the hifto- 
ries of the patriarchs of Alexandria and the Saracens, on this 
head, will not permit us to come into fuch an opinion. That 
Atzham, all his bimops, prefbyters, monks, &c. mould allow, 
that our Saviour foretold another great prophet to come aftee 
him, and that Mohammed was this prophet ; that the Abaf- 
fine bifhops and prefbyters, by citing it to the Najafhi in fa- 
vour of Mohammed, mould admit for genuine a paflage of 
the New Teftament not to be found there \ and, to omit o- 
ther points carrving with them the like air of probability, that, 
uponthefight of the twenty-ninth andthirtieth chapters of the 
Koran, they fhould all burft out into a flood of tears, and be 
in the foreft affliction ; in ihort, that they mould be converted 
to Moflemifm by the Gofpel itfelf \ thefe, we fay, are fuch 
glaring abfurdities, as can be fwailowed by none but a moll 
bigotted Mohammedan. And fuch a train of remarkable ef- 
fects 

s Niceph. Callift. & Cedren. apud Ludclph. ubi .fup. Nonno- 
fus apud Phot. Simeon Metaphraftes apud Surjum > p. 943. & 
alib. paff. Joannes Af. epifc. Theophanes & Simeon epifc. 
Beth-Arfamenf. apud AlTeman. ubi fup. p. 364—385. Procop. 

de 

Sim. Beth-Arfamenf. apud Affeman. bibl. Orient, torn. i. p 381. 
385. Ludolph. hilt jEthiop. 1. ii. e. 4. Vide & MSS, Gra> 
£or. Menelog. apud Lambecium, 1. v. p. 133. 
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fects muft have followed a king of Ethiopia's embracing 
Moilemifm, that the above-mentioned hiftorians could not 
have omitted taking notice of it ; nay, the Mohammedan wri- 
ters themfelves would undoubtedly have recorded many tranf- 
actions, the neceffary confequences of fuch an event, which 
we find they have not fo much as touched upon, had their 
prophet converted the king of Ethiopia, even before the Arabs 
themfelvesr It is to us, therefore, matter of great furprize, 
that the very learned M. Ludolphus mould run himfelf into 
difficulties and errors, in order to evade the authority of Abdo'I 
Bakides and Abulfeda with regard to the introduction of Mof- 
lemifm into Ethiopia, The fpirit with which the Koran was 
written, that is, a lying fpirit ; the genius of the Mohamme- 
dan writers, not only with the worft kind of enthufiafm and 
(jiperftition, but likewifc addicted to romance and fiction in 
points abftracted from religion ; thefe, we fay, in conjunction 
with what has been juft offered, amount to little lefs than a 
demonftration, that this ftory was invented by the Modems, 
purely with a defign to do honour to Mohammed and the Ko- 
ran. For which reafon we fhall make no fcruple to reject it 
entirely, with father Marracci r . 
tfhcir hiffco- Gebra-Meskel, fucceflbr to Elefbaan, according to the 
Tjrtothe Ethiopian poet fo often cited by Ludolphus, was a prince 
©f"he Za- wno g reat ty extended the limits of his dominions ; though 
ga?an family we have no particulars of his conquefts. His fubjects, how- 
exttemely everj enjoyed the fweets of peace a good part of his reign, 
^ ort ' which proceeded chiefly from the terror of his arms, all the 
neighbouring nations being kept in awe by him. Procopius 
gives us to underftand, that the emperor Juftinian entered 
ipto an alliance with him ; but what hereupon enfued, we 
no-where find. The fame author alfo relates, that even 
in GebrarMefkePs time the Axumites or Ethiopians were 
fo little acquainted with the art of navigation, that they 
crofied the {freights of Bal al Mandab in rude veflels, con- 
futing of nothing but planks or boards fattened together with 
ropes. This feems to have been chiefly owing to their 
want of proper materials for fhipping, their maritime pro- 
vinces affording them fcarce any thing of this kind, and 

the 

<le bel. Perfic.l, i. c. 20. Pagius ad an. 523, & alib. Lambe- 
cius, 1. v- p. 133. Vid. etiam not. erudiff. CI. Affeman. ubi 
fup. 381—385. Al Koran Mohammed, c. 105. & Le Grand, 
m differt. ix. 

" 1 Poet JEthiop. apud job. Ludolph. hut. Ethiop. I. ii. c. 
4 ; iit & ipfe Ludolph.' ibid. Vid. 8$ Prqcop. de bel. Periio. 

]- I c. 9. 
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the Romans being obliged, by a particular law, not to trans- 
port any naval ftores into Ethiopia. Next to this pious king, 
for as fuch he is defcribed by the Abafftnes, one Conftantine 
afcended the throne, and after him one Frefenna, whofe 
name imports good fruit. During the (P) interval between 
Frefenna and Delnoad, who reigned about the year of the 
chriftian aera 960, the Ethiopian hiftory is fo barren, as not 
to fupply us with one article meriting any great regard. 
About this time the ufurpation of the Zagaean family com- 
menced, the caufe of which will hereafter be fully ex- 
plained u . CHAP. 

u Abulfeda in vit. Mohammed, p. 24, 25, 26, 95, 96. edit. 
Oxon. 1723. Ebn. Shohnah. Abdo'l-Bakid. in hift. Habeffin. 
par. 2. c 2. & c. 3. Al-Jannabius in vit. Mohammed. Al 
Koran Mohammed, c. 19. c. 29. &■ c. 30. Al-Wakediu$ 
apud Abdo'l-Bakid. ubi fup. Selden, de ux. Hebraic, p. 553* 
& alib. Colomes. in obfervat. facr. Job. Ludolph. in com- 
ment, ad hift. iEthiopic. p. 223. & p. 284, & alib. Ludo r 
vicus Marraccius inprodrom. par. i.e. 2. p. 45. edit. Patavii, 
1698. Vid. etiam CI. Gagn. in Abulfed. ubi fup. 

(P) We are told, that about A. D. 836, Ethiopia groaned 
under the complicated miferies of war, peftilence, and famine ; 
that their armies were routed and put to flight, whenever they 
came in fight of the enemy. The Abaflines, continues this au- 
thor, attributed thefe evils to the violence and indignities offer- 
ed John the metropolitan fent them by James the fiftieth pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. A knot of the nobility had before caball- 
ed againft this prelate, and, after bringing others over to 
their party, driven him out of the country. Under the in- 
fluence, therefore, of the above-mentioned perfuaflon, he was 
recalled and re-eftablifhed. But the queen, who at that time 
held the reins of government, railed new perfecutions againft 
the Abuna, and left him only the choice of being circumcifed, 
or leaving the kingdom. John chofe to undergo circumcifion, 
and, being firipped in order to the operation, had upon him, 
by a fingular miracle, fay the Copt3 and AbalTines, evident 
tokens that he had been circumcifed on the eighth day. "We 
muft here obferve, that as the church of Abaffia acknowledges 
that of Alexandria as its mother, it is fubjeft to it in a par- 
ticular manner, not having the liberty of electing its own bi- 
ihop. This fubjeftion is as antient as the converfion of the 
AbalTines to chriftianity, and confirmed by that book of ca- 
nons which they held in equal efteem with the facred writ- 
ings. The particular canon here hinted at will be inferted 
when we come to the modern hiftory of Abaffia (15). 

(15) Le Grand, dftfert. viii. c, 9. 
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' CHAR V11L 

The hiftory of the Arabs, and their antient 
ftate, to Mohammed. 

S E G T. I, 

■ - Defcription of Arabia. 

thofs^Tve TPHE f -independency moft of the Arabs maintained- to 
taken great JL the downfal of the Roman empire, and the furprifing 
l»ains to giveiconquefls they made under Mohammed and his fucceflbrs, 
geograpSai rendered their country fo. famous, that 'tis no wonder many 
defcription .authors fhould have taken fuch. pains to give an accurate 
of Arabia, -defcription of it. Ptolemy feems to have laboured this point 
more than any other : Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, with 
many more of the aritients, in their accounts of Arabia, are 
likewife pretty ptolix. But the Arab writers thcmfelves have 
T)een indefatigable on this head. They ,are very particular 
and "minute, both In their hiftorical and geographical relati- 
ons; which would have met with a more general efteem, had 
not the Arab genius, fo ftrongly tinctured w r ith enthufiafai 
and fuperftition, and confequently inclined to fable and ro- 
mance, fo eminently difplayed it/elf through aimorl every 
part of thofe competitions a . 
Whence A- Arabia, or at leaft the moft confiderable part of it, 
*abiafocall- w?l s, from remote antiquity, called by the natives Arabah ; 

which name it {till retains. However, we find it frequent- 
ly ilyled by their hiftorians . Gjazirah or Jeazirat al Arab, 
the peninfula of the Arabs, Belad al Arab, the region of the 
Arabs, Diyar al Arab, the provinces of the Arabs ; and, 
by many of the Orientals, Arabiftan. Amongfi: fonie of 
the Syriac writers it feems to have gone under the apfella- 
tion of Cuftiatha, and fometimes in Scripture that of Cufli, 
as we have already obferved in the hiilory of the Ethio- 
pians. 'Al-Motarezzi, iii the book Mogreb, derives the 

m;ne 

a Ptol. in Arobia, edit. Oxon. 17 12. Diod. Sic. I. iii. Strab. 
j. i. 1. xvi. & alib. Plin. 1. vi. c. 27, & alib. Abulfed. defcript. 
£rab. edit Oxon. 1712. Vid. etiam Steph. Byzant. in voce 
X*paKuai&di 9 & Hudf. in praefat. ad vol, iii, geogr*ph. v.ct. 
fcript Grxc. mm. Oxon. 171 z. 
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name Arabah from Arbah, a diftri& of TehSma, where 
Ifhmael dwelt, or, according to Safioddin, a town in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca ; and 5 Ebn Said 'Al-Magrebi, iri 
'Ahu'l-Fedah, from Ya'rab, the fon of Kahtan or Joktan* 
and grandfcn of Eber. But thofe bid the faireft for truths 
who deduce it from an Hebrew original ; the word arab or 
ereb having feveral fignifications very favourable to fuch a 
conjecture. For it imports, the weft, a' mixture, and mer- 
chandize, or traffick. Now, that the weftern part of Ara-* 
hiii was at nrft called eretz arab or (A) ereb^ 

the weftern country, may be deemed highly probable front 
hence, tVt its eaftern provinces are denominated in Scrip- 
ture p 1(18 eretz kedem, the land of* the eaft. 
WhLii it we aamit, from 21 H arab naturally and eafily 
flows Arabah. This notion feems the lefs liable to except 
tion as Mofes hirnfelf ftyles the weftern Arabia Arabah ; 
which goes a good way towards evincing, that, from its fitua- 
tioh, it firfb received that name. Afterward the Immaelites* 
who were poffeffed of it, gradually reducing the other parts, 
carried the word Arabah along with them, and applied it to 
thewhole peninfula. Some, however, think, that this tra£H 
might have afTumed the name we are now considering^ 
from that mixture of different tribes, which, they pretend, 
formed the Arab nation. In fupport of this opinion it is alledg- 
ed,:that in Scripture the Arabs are termed a mingled people, 
and that the antients enumerate many nations inhabiting Ara- 
bia. But, as the paffage of Scripture here hinted at does not 
appear neceflarily to denote the Arabs, as the various names 
given by the antients to the different clans of this region do not 
stMoIutely imply, that all thofe clans had a different original, 
and as the beft Arabian hiftorians affert all their countrymen 
to- be fprung from two {locks only, perhaps our readers will 
allow a greater degree of probability to the former etymon* 
Laftly, others deduce the name Arabah from the third figni- 

ficatior* 

• (A) From hence, by the insertion of an epenthetic N, comes 
tie word Erembi, the name of a nation mentioned by Homer and 
Strabo. Homer's fcholiau and Bochart intimate, that the Erembi 
were the fame people with the Troglodytes ; though they like- 
wife allow, that they might have been a branch of the Arabians. 
For a more ample difcuffion of this point, we muft refer our rea- 
ders to fiochart (1). 

(1) Horn. Odyff. A. v. 85. & fchol. in loc. Sttab. 1. i, B@- 
chart, Phal. 1. iv. c, z & c. 29. 
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ncation of 5"^J? above-mentioned, becaufe the Arabs in very 
early ages took their principal delight in merchandize or traf- 
lick s the gold, frankincenfe, myrrh, jewels, fpices, and 
many other valuable commodities, either the natural produce 
of their country, or brought thither from India, prompting 
them thereto. Now, though it cannot be denied, that this 
carries a good appearance of truth, and that the facts on 
which it is founded are clear and inconteftable ; yet, as the 
moft antient names of places feem chiefly to have been taken, 
either from thofe of the firff. planters of colonies, builders of 
cities, &c. or fome circumftances in the fituation, we are in- 
clined to adhere to the etymon fuggefted by the firft fignifi- 
cation of 31 N arab. The facred hiftorian calls the territory, 
where the dependents of Joktan fettled, Kedem, the eaft ; 
which renders it probable, that in his time the name Arabah 
was not known there. This is fufficient to invalidate what 
has been advanced in the point before us by 'Ebn Said 'Al- 
Magrebi, which depends only upon an Arabian tradition, that 
can by no means ftand in competition with Scripture. Nei- 
ther ought we to be cenfured for deducing the moft noted 
name of Arabia from the Hebrew tongue : for, that Mofes 
ufes this very name, has been already obferved ; and that in 
early ages the Hebrew and Arabic languages were the fame, 
feems to be acknowledged by the Arabs, when they make, 
themfeives the dependents of Eber and Abraham, the two 
great anceftors of the Hebrews b . 
Tlic largeft Arabia, taken in its Iargeft extent, lies between the 
extent of twelfth and thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude, and the 
Arabia. fifty-third and feventy-eighth of longitude. The greateft 
length, or a line drawn from a point on the coaft of the Red 
Sea about i° 25' S. of the tropic of Cancer to the extremity 

of 

b Golii notae ad Alfraganum, p. 78. & alib. CI. Gagnief in 
Rot. ad Abulfed, geogr. Arab, fub init. Cumberl. Phcen. hilt. 
Sanchoniath. p. 367. ed. Lond. 1720. Ebn Said Al Magrebi 
apud Abulfed. hill, cap. 4. Pocock. fpecim. hift. Arab. 33. 
Al-Motarrezzi in lib. Mogreb. Alfirauzabadius, & Safioddin. 
apud CI. Pocock, ibid. Gagn. diatrib. de Arabum & Arabiae no- 
min. feci:. 1 . Buxtorf. Schindl. aliique lexicograph. Hebr. Gen. 
c. xxv. v. 6. Job. c. i. v. 3. Jud. c. v'u v. 3. Deut. c. ii. v. 
8. Gagn. ubifup. feft. 2. & 3. Jer. c. xxv. v. 20, 24. Ezek. 
c. xxx. v. 5. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Strab. 1. xvi. Plin. 1. vi. c. 28. 
& alib. Ptol. in Arab. R. Saadias in verf. Arab. Pentat. Gen. 
ex. v. 25. Poc. ubifup. 39. Greg. Abulfarag. p. 159. . Gen. 
c. xxxvii. v. 25. Dionyf. Perieg, v, 927. fcc, Boch. pratf. a& 
Qiaju Gen, c, 3. v. 30, 
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of cape Ras al Ghat, is above eleven hundred miles ; and its 
greateft breadth, that is to fay, the diftance from the north- 
ern extremity of the deferts of ' Al-Jazira to the ftreights of 
Bab al Mandab, between thirteen and fourteen hundred. It 
is bounded on the weft by Paleftine, part of Syria, the ifthmus 
of Suez, and the Red Sea, called by the Arabs the Sea 'Al- 
Kolzom ; on the eaft by the Euphrates, the Perfian gulph, 
and bay of Ormuz ; on the north by part of Syria, Diyar- 
Beer, Irak, and Khuzeftan ; and on the fouth by the ftreights 
of Bab al Mandab, and the Indian ocean. It grows narrower 
as we approach the frontiers of Syria and Diyar-Becr j and, 
by reafon of the proximity of the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean, may be looked upon as a peninfula, and that one of 
the largeft in the world \ 

But the limits of the proper Arabia are much narrower, Its proper k 
as reaching no farther northward than the ifthmus, which mits ' 
runs from Ailah to the head of the Perfian gulph, and 
the borders of the territory of Cufa ; which tract of land 
the Greeks nearly comprehended under the name of Ara- 
bia the happy. Here the Arabs have been fettled almoft 
ever fince the flood. The eaftern geographers make Ara- 
bia Petraea to belong partly to Egypt, and partly to Sham 
or Syria ; and Arabia Deferta they call the deferts of Syria. 
But as the Arabs have for many ages reduced thefe two 
provinces or kingdoms, either by fettlements or continual 
incurfions, the Turks and Perfians at this day include them 
in Arabiftan. The antients in like manner afiigned differ- 
ent limits to this vaft peninfula. Pliny extended it as far 
as the borders of Commagene, the north part of Syria, 
on account of the many Arabian colonies planted there by 
Tigranes ; and Xenophon included in it the greateft part of 
Mefopotamia. But Ptolemy, who gives us a more accu- 
rate defcription of Arabia, determines its dimenfions differ- 
ently from thofe authors. According to him, the city of 
Phara, between the Elanitic and Heroopolitan gulphs, or, 
rather a line drawn a little to the weftward of this city near 
the diftricl: of Heroopolis, was its boundary on the fide 
of Egypt. On the weft it was terminated by Paleftine, 
art of Syria, the confines of Egypt, and the Arabian gulph ; 
on the north by the Euphrates, from the city of Thapfa* 

cus, 

c Golii not<e ad Alfragan. p. 78, 79, &c. Abulfed. in defcript. 
Arab. paff. ut & Atvval, Kanun, Rafrn, ibid. 
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cus, near the borders of Palmyrene, to the diftridt of Idi- 
cara in Babylonia ; on the eaft by the Chaldrean mountains, 
and the Perfian gulph ; and on the fouth by the Erythraean 
fea. The fame fituation and extent, or nearly fo, are align- 
ed it by Diodorus and Strabo. Conformably to the fentiment 
of the Arabs, this region may be deemed a peninfula, whe- 
ther we confider it as anfwering to the name of Arabia in its 
moll: ufual fenfe, or as it is varioufly defcribed by the antients, 
or, laftly, as comprehending all that large trad bounded 
almoft entirely by the Euphrates, the Perfian gulph, the 
(B) Sindian, Indian, Red feas, and part of the Mediter- 
ranean d . 

The firft di- The firft divifion of the peninfula of the Arabs was 
Arabia ° f * nto ^ ec ^ cm anc * Arabah, as we learn from Scripture. 

Kedem, or the land of Kedem, comprehended the Arabia 
Felix and Arabia Deferta of Ptolemy, whofe limits and ex- 
tent we fhall foon define from that geographer. Arabah 
anfwered to that country called, from Petra its metropolis, 
Arabia Petrcea by Ptolemy; Arabia Citerior, from its fitua- 
tion in refpecl: of Italy, by Pliny ; and Arabia Vetus by 
Stephanus and Procopius, according to Ortelius. Mofes 
feems to have determined the bounds of this kingdom with 
a precifion worthy an accurate geographer, when he tells 
us, that on the fouth it reached to the fea of Suph, or 
the Red Sea ; on the weft to Paran and Tophel j on the 
north to Laban, Hatferoth, and Di-Zahab, that is, to the 
borders of Syria 3 and on the eaft to Kadefh-Barnea, eleven 

days- 

6 Diod. Sic. Strab. Plln. ubi fup. Xenoph. in 1. 1. 

Ftol. in Arab. Atwal, Kanun, Rafrn, Abulfed. Got. &c. ubi 
ftip. 

(B) Sind or Sindia is that large tract comprehending all thofe 
countries between India, Carmania, and Sigiftan. On the fouth- 
It is warned by the fea, which from thence is called the Sindiaa 
fea, contiguous to the bay of Ormuz and the Indian ocean. 
Its metropolis is known by the name of Manfoura, according, 
to the ealtem writers. The findon of the antients was fo de- 
nominated from Sindia, where it was produced in vaft quanti- 
ties. The Arabs believe the people of this region to be the 
poiterity of Cham (2). 



(2) Strab. paiT. Abulfed. apud, Scliult. GoL in lex, & ad 
Alfragan. p. 77. 
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days journey from mount Horeb. As Arabah imports the 
weft, fo Kedem does the eaft ; and thefe fignifieations agree 
with the fituations of thofe regions* The Arabic verfion 
makes Kedem to extend as far as Rekem or Petra, which 
runs counter to fome other authors. In one paflage Mofes 
apparently comprehends Chaldaea under the name of Kedem ; 
but this will not overturn what is here advanced. The 
firft inhabitants of Arabah, or the weftern Arabia, were 
the Cafluhhim, defcended from Mifraim, the Caphtorim, 
and the Horites, who occupied mount Seir, before they 
were expelled from thence by Efau and his pofterity. Af- 
terwards Immael and his dependents fettled here ; and laft 
of all the Edomites, or Idumaeans. As for Kedem, or the 
eaftern Arabia, it was firft peopled by the fons of Joktan, 
who are reputed the genuine Arabians ; though in procefs 
of time the Ifhmaelites fpread themfelves over this country. 
That fome of the Culhites alfo poflefTed themfelves of part 
of it in early times, has been already obferved. The children 
of Abraham by his concubine Keturah likewife contributed 
towards replenifhing it with inhabitants, as appears from the 
facred hiftorian e . 

Ptolemy feems to be the firft who divided the penin- Ptolemy the 
fula we are now upon into three parts. Thefe he termed firft who di- 
Arabia Petrjea, Arabia Deferta, and Arabia Felix ; and fmce^^J 0 
his time that divifion has generally prevailed. In order 
therefore, to give our readers a fuccincl: idea of every 
one of thefe provinces, we mail purfue the method he has 
obferved, and defcribe them upon the plan he has laid down f . 

Arabia Petraea on the eaft was contiguous to Syria and 
Arabia Deferta ; on the weft to Egypt, or rather that neck Arabia Per 
of land feparating Africa from Afia, called at this day the tnea * 
ifthmus of Suez, and the (C) Heroopolitan gulph ; on the 
M 2 north 

e Gagnier ubi fup. Deut. c. i. ver. i. c. ii. ver. 8. Gen. c. 
xxv. ver. 6. Job. c. i. ver. 3. Jud. c. vi. ver. 3. Plin. I. v. 
c. 11. & 1. vi. c. 34. ' Strab. ubi fup. Procopius, Stephanus 
Byzant. & Ortelius apud Gagn. ubi fup. Deut. c. i. ver. 1. 
Ptol. ubi fup. Arab. verf. Jud. c. vi. ver. 3. & ver, 33. Gen. 
c. xxix. ver. 1. Gagn. ubi fup. fe£t. iv. fub init. Gen. c. x. 
ver. 26—31. c. xxxvii. v. 25. &. c. xxv. ver. 1 — 19. Gagn. 
ubi fup. fed. vi. f Ptol. in Arab. 

(C) The Heroopolitan gulph received its name from the city 
of Heroopolis bordering upon it. This gulph. the weftern arm 

of 
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north to Paleftine, the lake Afphaltitis and Csele-Syria 
and on the fouth to Arabia Felix. This tracl was for the 
rnoft part uncultivated, the greater!: part of it being covered 
with dry fands, or rifing into rocks, inter fperfed here-and- 
there with forne fruitful fpots. Petra, its metropolis, feems 

to 

of the fea AI-Kolzom, is the Yam Suph, or Yam Souph, The 
weedy fea, of the Scripture. The ingenious Dr. Shaw fuppofes 
it to have been fo called from the variety of alga? and fuci, 
that grow within its chanel, and, at low water particularly, are 
left in great ourmtities upon the fea-lhore. If this be admitted, 
the word S^D fouph has not been rendered fo properly flags by 
our tranflators, Exod. c. 2. ver. 8. Ifa. c. xix. ver. 6.norjuncus 
or juncetum by Buxtorf. The fame worthy gentleman relates,, 
that whilft the furface of the fea is calm, fuch a diverfity of 
madrepores, fuci, and other marine vegetables, prefented itfelf 
to the eye, that it is naturnl to take thofe plants for a foreft un- 
der water, agreeably to what we find obferved by Pliny. It may 
not be improper farther to remark, that the Yam Souph was 
Iikewife denominated Yam Edom, or the fea of Edom, by the 
antient inhabitants of the countries adjoining to it. For the 
fons of Edom, having pofiefled themfelves of thofe parts, from 
their father Edom, called the gulph we are now upon the fea of 
Edom. But the Greeks, who took this name from the Phoeni- 
cians, rendered Yam Edom improperly s'juSf a ticiw.axa., The 
Red Sea, miitakingthe word Edom for an appellative. How- 
ever, they feem to have been well apprifed, that this name was 
not derived from any rednefs peculiar to the territory bordering 
upon the fea of Edom ; fmce many of the Greek and 
Latin authors exprefly aiTert, that this fea was fo denominated 
from one king Erythrus, who could be no other than Efau or 
Edom. Though there are feveral thickets of the arundinace- 
ous plants, at fome fmall diftances from the immediate banks 
of the Yam Souph, yet none are obferved either upon them, 
or growing out of the fea j which is an additional argument 
in favour of Dr. Shaw's notion. The caftle and garrifon of 
Adjeroute are fuppofed to occupy at prefent the fpot of ground 
on which the antient Heroopolis Hood (3). 

(3) Shaw's geograph. obfervat. in Egypt, Arabia Petnea, &c. 
p. 342, 386, 387, & alio. Exod. c. x. v. 19. c. xiii. v. 18, 
&c. Strab. I. xvi. Plm. 1. vi. c. 23. Mel. 1. iii. c. 8. Aga- 
tharchid. Cnid. edit. Oxon. p. 2. Q^Curt. 1. viii. c. 9. & 1. 
x. c. t. Philoftrat. L iii. c. 15. Arrian. in rer. Indicar. libro. 
p. 579. edit. Blanc. Prid. conned, of the hilt, of the Old 
and New Teft vol. i. p. ic, 11. ed z. 
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to have been denominated by the Hebrews Selah, both 
which words were of the fame import in the Greek and 
Hebrew languages. St. Jerom intimates, that among the Sy- 
rians it went by the name of Rekem, and was the fame 
town that we find in Scripture ftyled Joktheel. Jofephus 
calls it Arke and Arakeme, which Bochart takes to be 
equivalent to Rekem, as being only that word with an ar- 
ticle prefixed. Petra was the chief fortrefs of the Idu- 
means, Edomites, Gr Nabathaeans, as already obferved, 
and derived its name from its rocky fituation. It was ac- 
ceflible only by one narrow path, wherein but few could 
go at once ; which, with the fteepnefs of the afcent, ren- 
dered it almoft impregnable. (D) Authors, however, dif- 
fer with regard to its fituatiom It was feated in a plain 
M 3 full 

(D) It will be found difficult enough to determine the iituati- 
on of Petra. Strabo places it three or four days journey from 
Jericho, and five days journey from the foreft of Palm-trees, 
which was upon the Red Sea. Pliny makes it to be fix hun- 
dred miles diftant from Gaza, and an hundred twenty-five miles 
from the Perfian gulph. But Reland and Cellarius think, that 
the numbers have been changed, and that the true reading in 
the laft author is an hundred twenty-five miles from Gaza, and 
fix hundred miles from the Perfian gulph. Eufebius places 
Theman five miles from Petra, Carcaria a day's journey from 
the fame city, and Elath or Ailah ten miles to the eaft of it. 
Some geographers believe, that there were more than one 
Petra. St. Athanafius diftinguiihes two, one in Paleftine, and 
the other in Arabia. The paraphrafts Jonathan and Onkelos 
alio reprefent Rekem and Petra as two different cities. Jofe- 
phus mentions Petra and Rekem in the country of the Amale- 
kites, near which Aaron died, and Petra in the land of the 
Midianites, though he feems to confound thofe two places. 
Petra, the capital of Arabia Petrasa, is appropriated to Palef- 
tine by the author of the antient Notitia ecclefiaftica, being the 
metropolis of what was called the Third Paleftine. Eufebius 
and St. Jerom alfo extend Paleftine as far as the Red Sea, to 
Elath ; fo that with them it comprehended Idumaea, and Arabia 
Petria. But thofe countries were looked upon as difrinct from 
Paleftine in all the ages preceding Eufebius. Laftly, father 
Calmet fuppofes the Petra called Selah by Ifaiah, and the au- 
thor of the book of kings, to have been feated in the land 
of Moab, or the eaftern part of Idumaea, and afterwards named 
Joktheel ; whereas the other, called Rekem, was, according to 
him, fituated in the fouth Idumsea, or Arabia Petrsea, or the 

country 
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full of gardens, and watered with fountains, but furrounded 
with rocks, according to Strabo. Pliny fpeaks of it almofl 
in the fame terms. He fays, the Nabathaeans inhabited the 
city of Petra, fituated in a plain of about two thoufand 
paces over, watered by a river, and encompafTed by inac- 
ceflible mountains. But that it flood upon a fteep rock, in 
a very dry and barren country, is intimated by Dio ; with 
whom Herodian and the Nubian geographer in fome fort 
agree. For the former defcribes the capital of the Agareni 
as ftanding upon the point of a very high mountain ; and the 
latter reprefents the city of Petra as confirming of houfes dug 
or cut out of a rock. As great a diverfity of opinions, in 
this particular, prevails amongft the moderns. Some think, 
that the city of Karak, or Krak, lying on the con- 
fines of Arabia and Syria, inclining towards the north, is 
the antient Petra. According to them, this fortrefs, for 
that the word fignifies in the Syriac and Chaldee tongues, an- 
fwers to the Characha in the Maccabees, the Karkaa in the 
book of Jofhua, the Charac Moab or Charac Moba of 
Ptolemy, and the Charakmoba of Stephanus. Others make 
this city to be the fame with Hagr or Hejr the capital of a 
diftric~T. in the kingdom of Hejaz. And, laftly, others believe 
Errakim, or Anakeh, a town in a northerly direction from 
Hagr near Krak or Caracha, to correfpond with the Petra of 
the antients. None of thefe notions feems remote from truth ; 
though, by the afiiftance of ? A1-Makrifi, Bohadin, and the 
Nubian geographer, fuch reafons have been affigned for the 
laft, as, we think, cannot eafily be anfwered ? . 

It 

£ Idem ibid. Dr. Shaw's phyfical obfervations, &c. or an af- 
fay towards the natural hiftory of Arabia Petrxa, p. 377, 378, & 
feq. Jof. c. xv. v. 3. 2 Maccab. c. xii. v. 17. Diod. Sic. 1. 
xix. Strab, 1. xvi. Jofeph, antiq. 1. iv. c. 4, 7. & 1. xiv. c. 9, & 

alib. 

country of the Amalekites. The fame author, together with 
M. Tillemont, alfo believes, that the Petra, ineffeftully attacked 
by Trajan, which Dio had in view, appertained to Mefopotamia, 
and confequently was different from the city we are now 
upon (4). 

(4) Strab. Plin. Jofeph. Dio. in loc. jam laudat. Cellar, 
geogr. ant. 1. iii. c. 14. Reland. Palseft. 1. iii. p. 927, 928. Vid, 
eriam SS. Script, paff. P. Auguft. Calmet. in voc. Petva, ut &D, 
Tillem. in Traj. art. xxiv. p. 204. 
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It cannot be fuppofed, that fuch a barren region mould a- Tow nsin, 
bound with large and populous cities ; and therefore mod of 
thofe places, whofe names have been tranfmitted down to us 
by Ptolemy, muft be confidered as infignificant and obfcure. 
The principal towns appertaining to Arabia Petraea, taken 
notice of by Scripture, befides thofc already mentioned, were 
Paran, Duma, Diblathaim, Dibo, Nebo, Bethmeon, Ka- 
rioth or Kirioth, Nemrim, and Pithom. Paran, the Phara 
of Ptoiemy, that gave name to a famous defert adjoining to 
it, was three days journey to the eaft of Elath. Duma ftood 
upon mount Seir, and, from what the prophet Ifaiah inti- 
mates, was probably a place of fome confideration. Dibla- 
thaim, Dibo, Nebo, Bethmeon, Kirioth, and Nemrim, from 
feveral pafTages in the old teftament, appear alfo to have been 
places of fome note, though their fituation cannot from thence 
be afcertained. Heroopolis, on the weftern extremity of the 
Arabian gulf, is by fome fuppofed to be Pithom, built by the 
Ifraelites for Pharoah, during their fervitude in Egypt, and the 
Patumos or Patumon of Herodotus. Be that as it will, it is 
certain the Septuagint and Coptic verfions countenance fuch a 
fuppofition, the one rendering Gofhen Heroopolis, and the 
other Pethom. The generality of the antient geographers 
have ranked this city arnongft thofe belonging to Egypt ; but 
Herodotus was of another opinion. Haura, Zathag or Zatha, 
and Zize, three modern places of this country, correfpond 
tolerably well with the Auara, Zanaatha, and Ziza of Ptole- 
my; but as for Lyfa, Gypfaria, Gerafa, and moft, if not 
all, the other villages and towns enumerated by that geogra- 
M 4 ' pher, 



alib. paff. Eufeb. & Hieron. in Arkem. Plin. 1. vi. c. 28. PtoL 
in Arab. Petr. Steph. Byzant. de urb. in voc. Xct^K^a.. 
Dio. 1. lxviii. p 785, 786. Herodian. 1. iii. p. 528. Athanaf. 
epift. ad monarch. Sharif alEdrifi, dim, iii. par. 5. Ptol. 1. v. 
c. 17. Calmet. in did. bibl. voc. Petra, Jud. c. xi. ver. 3. 2 
Mac. c. xii. ver, 17. Eufeb. onomaft. urb. & loc. ad voc. YliTgct. 
2 Kin. c. xiv. ver. 7. Ifm. Abulfed. in Arab. Golii notse ad 
Alfraganum, p. 96, 97. Bochart. Phal. 1. i. c. 44. Bohadin. apud 
CI. Schult. in ind. geographic, ad vit. Saladin. ut & ipfe Schult. 
ibid. Univerf. hift. vol. ii. p. i54,&c Vide etiam Gul. Tyr„ 
1. xxii. c. 2. & 5. Bern. Thefaur. de acquif. ter. fanft. Ebn. 
Hawkai apud Abulfed. & Alb. Schult. ubi fup. in voc. Ca- 
jacha. 
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pher, fcarce any footfteps or traces of them are now to be 
feen h . 

Rations of ^ The moft conftderable nations inhabiting this tract, in the 
traa. 13 ?e " ear ^^r ages, were the Ifhmaelites, the Nabataei or Naba- 
thaeans, theCedrei or Kedareni, and the Agareni or Hagareni 
,(E). Of thefe the Ifhmaelites were the moft potent, if they 
did not comprehend all the reft. The Nabathseans and Ke- 
dareni apparently deduced their names from Nebaioth and Ke- 
dar, the ions of Ifhmael, and confequently ought to be looked 
upon either as branches of the Ifhmaelites, or in all refpecls 
as the fame nation with them. It is probable the defcendents 
of Midian, one of Abraham's fons by Keturah, feated them- 
felves in the neighbourhood of the Ifhmaelites ; fmce we find 
the fame people called in Scripture Ifhmaelites and Midianites. 
Amongft the antient Greeks and Romans, the inhabitants of 
Arabia Petraea and Arabia Deferta, at leaft the bulk of them, 
for many ages, went by the names of Arabes, and Nabatasi, 
Nauatsei, or Nabatae. They extended themfelves, according 
to St. Jerom, from the Red fea to the Euphrates ; and all 
the tracl they inhabited was, from them, denominated Na- 
batena; nav, fo numerous were the Nabathsans, that we 
find them mixed with the Reubenites, Gadites, and peo- 
ple of Moab. The Cedrei or KecLireni and Chanclei, feem 
to have been two tribes of them, the former of which Cel- 
larius places near the northern confines of Arabia Felix. The 
Midianites made a fettlement behind the Elanitic gulf, and in- 
corporated themfelves with the Cufhites. If the Hagareni 
did not correfpond entirely with the Ifhmaelites, they muft 
have been nearly related to them. Kimchi infinuates, that 
they were originally the children of Hagar by an Arab, after 
{he had left Abraham ; but others rather apprehend they af- 

fumed 

h Ptol. ubi fup. Steph. Byzant. de urb. Hieronymus apud 
Salmaf. in Solin. p. 344. Gen, c. xxi. ver. 21 . Num. c. x. ver. 
12. Ifai.c. xv. ver. 2. & c. xxi. ver. 2. Jer. c. xlviii. Exod. 
c. i. ver. 11. LXX. in Gen. c. xlvi. ver. 28, 29. & Inteip. 
iEgypt. ibid. Guil. Bonjour. in monument. Coptic, fed. 21, 
Herodot. 1. ii. c. 158. Vide Cellar, geogr. ant. l.iv. c 1. par. j. 
fed. 7. & chart, geograph. Arab a Sen. & Sal. ed. 

(E) To thefe we may add the inhabitants of the wildernefs of 
Mahon, called in Scripture Mehunim, who bordered upon Gerar 
and Pharan, and consequently were feated in the neighbourhood 
of Egypt- For a further account of this people, our readers may 
have recourfe to the firft volume of the imiverial hiilory (5). 

c (5) % Chron. c. 26. ver. 7. Univerf. hift. vol. iv. P, 134. not, [Q], 
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fumed their name from the ftony region they inhabited. Cel- 
larius thinks, that at nrff. they muft have been but an obfcure 
people, though neither Trajan nor Severus could reduce their 
metropolis, according to Dio. Their territory bordered upon 
the land of Moab, as may be inferred from Scripture. In 
after-ages, the names of all the nations here touched upon, 
were abforbed in that of Saracens, which continued famous 
for feveral centuries over the eaftern and weftern parts of the 
world. It is obfervable, that the Jerufalem Targum ftyles the 
Ifhmaelites Saracens. That the Arraceni of Pliny were the Sa- 
raceni of Ptolemy and Diofcorides, may be evinced by feveral ar- 
guments : 1 . The fame proper name has frequently an S and a 
vowel for its initial letters in different authors; as'AA^uJW^ and 
Stf-A/uuJWos, 'Kv£pcLw7r' l & i and Saj/J^ akottI 'E^tjctvia. and 
"X^iTcLv'ict, 'TdLGifctTvt and Xicto-iQciTiKy 'A? fictioi and ^cc^ietioi, 
Elana and Selana, Samnitae and Amnitae, &c. 2- Ptolemy 
affigns the fame fituation to the Saraceni, that Pliny does to 
the Arraceni. 3. They had both the fame origin, and de- 
duced their names from that of the fame city. This will 
more evidently appear from the account we mail give of the 
Saracens in the following fe&ion *. 

Before we leave Arabia Petrsea, our readers will expect Some re- 
us to touch upon the following remarkable places : 1. The markablc 
town of Colzum or Kolzom, giving name to the fea adjoining rabSetra 
to it, the Clyfma, as may be fuppofed, of Ptolemy, which 
ftood oil the weftern extremity of the Red fea, near the fpot 
where the prefent city of Suez was erecled, and not far from 
the antient Heroopolis. Betwixt this place and Elath or Ailah 
was Eziongeber, a celebrated port in the reigns of Solomon 
and Jehofaphat, called afterwards Berenice. 2. The pro- 
montory of Phara or Paran, betwixt the Heroopolitan and 
Elanitic gulfs, on which flood the town of the fame name. 3. 
The wildernefs of Sur, extending from Paleftine to the Ara- 
bian 

i Diod. Sic J. ii. &iii. Ovid, metam. 1. i. ver. 61. Strab. 1. 
xvi. Plin. 1. v. c. 11. 1. vi. c. 28. & 1. xii. c. 17. Epiphan. 
ha?ref. ix. 1 Mace. c. ix. ver. 35. Steph. Byzant. de urb. 
Ptol. ubi fupra. Gen. c. xxv. ver. 18. k c. xxxvii. ver. 25,, 27. 
Hieronym. in loc. Hebr. & alib. Pfal. lxxxiii. ver. 6. & Kimchi 
in loc. Dio. ubi fup. & alib. Eufeb. in voc. Madian. Procop. 
de bell. Perf. 1. i. c. 17, 19. Marcian. Heracleot. peripl. Sin. 
Arab. Bochart. Piial. 1. iv. c 2. & alib. paff. Cellar, geog. ant. 
1. iii. c. 14. Targ. Hierofol. in Gen. c. xxxvii. ver. 25. If. 
Cafaub. in connretit. ad Strab. p. 32. col. 2. Gagn. ubi fup. 
feet. 8 S 9. & alib. 
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bian gulf, fo celebrated in facred writ. 4. The defert of Sin, 
which the Ifraelites entered into after they had left that of Sur. 
5. The wildernefs of Sinai, which the fame nation traverfed 
after the former. 6. That of Paran, terminated by Kadefh- 
barnea, on the confines of the land of Canaan. 7. That of 
Zin, contiguous to the fouth-weftern part of Idumaea, and 
terminated by Kadefli. This may poffibly have been the wil- 
dernefs or folitude of Kadefh or Cades, mentioned by the 
Pfalmift. 8. The mounts Cafius and Sinai, both which were 
in Arabia, according to St. Paul, Pliny, and Strabo. 9. The 
feveral ftations of the Ifraelites here, on their march to the 
land of Canaan from Egypt, viz. Zalmona, Phuriun or Fe- 
non, Oboth, Jim, Abarim, &c. 10. Adra, in the north- 
ern part of Arabia Petraea, an epifcopal fee, over which 
Proclus prefided at the council of Chalcedon, according to 
Lucas Holftenius. 11. Elufa, which, according to the Jeru- 
falem Targum, feems to have correfponded with Sur, and 
likewife the feat of a bifhop. 12. Boftra, twenty-five miles 
from Adra, a town of this region greatly honoured by Trajan, 
and called alfo Philippopolis, from the emperor Philip, fur- 
named Arabs by Aurelius Victor. 13. Moca, a city taken 
notice of by a medal of Antoninus Pius as governed by its 
own laws. We mall pafs over in filence here every thing re- 
lating to the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites or Idumaeans, 
Amalekites, and Midianites, though fettled in Arabia Petaea, 
fince they have been already treated of at large in the fecond 
volume of this hiftory k . 
Arabia De- Arabia Deserta was bounded on the north by the 
ferta. Euphrates, which, bending its courfe eafterly, feparated it 
from Mefopotamia (F) ; on the weft by Syria, Judaea, and 

Araba 

k Golii. note ad Alfragan. p. 88, 144, 145. Ptol. Hiero- 
nym. Cellar, &c. ubi fup. Gen. c. xvi. ver. 7, 14. c. xx. ver. 1 , 
c. xxv. ver. 18. Exod. c. xv. ver. 22. c. xvi. ver. i.e. xvii. ver. 
1 . c. xix. ver. 1 . Num. c. x. ver. 1 2. c. xiii. ver. 3, 4. c. xxxii. 
ver. 8. Deut. c. ix, ver. 23. Num. c. xxxiv. ver. 4. Jof. e. 
xv. ver. 3. Deut.c. xi. ver. 8. 1 Kin. c. ix. ver. 26. c. xxii. 
ver. 49. c. xiv. ver. 22 2 Chron. c. xxvi. ver. 2. Mel. 1. iii. c. 
8. & Ifaac. VoiT. in loc. Jofeph. antiq. 1. viii. c. 2. & alib. 
Diod. Sic. Strab. Steph. Byzant. ubi fup. Salmaf. in Solin. p. 
344. Aur. Vitt. Targ. Hierofol. & Lucas Holftenius, apud 
Cellar, ubi fup. Ammian. Marcel. 1. xiv. c. 27. ed. Valef. 
Num. Antonin. Pii apud Patin. aliiq ; num. ant. apud Cellar, in 
?pc. citat. 

,;F} It appears from Suabo, that all the Arab tribes bordering 
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Arabia Petraea ; on the eaft by Chaldsea and Babylonia, or 
more precifely by a ridge of mountains dividing it from thofe 
countries ; and on the fouth by Arabia Felix, from whence it 
was likewife disjoined by feveral ranges of hills. The Cau- 
chabeni, according to Ptolemy, inhabited that part of this 
province bordering upon the Euphrates, as the Batanaei did 
that upon the confines of Syria. The Agubeni and Rhaabeni 
were placed more foutherly, towards the frontiers of Arabia 
Felix ; and by the Perfian gulf the Orcheni. Under the 
Cauchabeni, near the borders of Babylonia, the iEfifce had 
their habitation $ and above the Rhaabeni the Mafani. In 
the interior part the Agraei were feated ; and in the moun*- 
tainous region, near Chaldaea, the Marteni or Martini. All 
thefe nations, or rather tribes, except the iEfitae and Agraei, 
were very obfcure ; but thefe deferving fome regard, a word 
or two concerning them may not prove unacceptable to our 
readers'. 

Boch art fuppofes the iEfitae to have inhabited that tra&, The ^ fit 
where the holy and patient Job was feated. He believes, that 
Ptolemy wrote 'Av<rtT&i Aufitae ; and that Uz the fon of 
Nahor, fettling here, gave name to the whole diftricl:. This 
notion, it muft be owned, as well as the emendation that 
fupports it, is not void of a good degree of probability ; for 
the feptuagint verfion renders in the land of Uz h 
AuVir/JV, in the land of the Aufitae ; and Haran or Charrse, 
where Terah's family refided, was on the oppofite bank of 
the Euphrates, and confequently in the neighbourhood of this 
place. Add to this, that the Chaldaeans and Saba?ans are 
reprefented as Job's neighbours in Scripture 3 which circum- 
ftance agrees extremely well with the country of the Aufitae 
or ^Eiitae, as being contiguous to Chaldaea, and having, 
according to Ptolemy, a city called Sabe fituate in it. Fur- 
ther, 

1 Ptol. ubifup. 

on Mesopotamia, from the'r way of life, where by the Greeks 
and Romans denominated Arabes Scenitse. That roving people, 
whom fome authors make the fame with the Saracens and Naba- 
thaeans, difperfed themfelves over feveral parts of Arabia Petraea 
and Arabia Felix, as well as through almolt every diftricl: of this 
barren province (6). 

(6) Strab. 1. xvi. p. 526. Plin. I. v. c. 24. Sc & !. vi. c. 
28. Vide etiam Chr. Cellar, geogr. amiq, 1. iii, c. 14. p. 586, 
5 8 7> 594- 
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ther, Buz was Nahor's fecond Ton ; and we find, adjoining 
to this territory, a diftri£r. called Bufitis, of which Elihu, one 
of Job's friends, was a native ; and another of them came 
from Tema or Thema, a town of Arabia Deferta, not very 
remote from hence : which confiderations, as well as feveral 
others that might be offered, render it not a little probable, 
that the land of Uz, and the territory of the Aufitae or iEfitae, 
were one and the fame country m . 
TheAgrai.. The Agraei lay more wefterly, and even clofe upon the 
fkirts of Arabia Petrasa ; which poffibly may have induced 
fome learned men to call them Agaraei, and make them the 
fame people with the Hagareni above-mentioned, whom we 
have placed in Arabia Petraea. If this be admitted, they muft 
have pofiefTed a good part of Arabia, and been much more 
powerful than Cellarius is willing to allow them. Be that as 
it will, it is certain Pliny in the fame paffage takes notice of 
the Agraei and the city of Egra or Agra ; that, in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, antique (G) coins have been difcovered, 
with the words ZLTS AITET2, Jupiter of Agra, or Jupiter 
the protector of Agra, upon them \ and laftly, that the 
fituation the Oriental geographers affign Hagr, a name not 
very remote from Agra, quadrates well enoupji with fuch a 
fuppofition. But as it is not a matter of any great moment 
whether the Agraei and Hagareni were the fame people or not, 
whether their territories were extenfive, or confined within 

narrow 

m Bochart. Phal. 1. ii. c. 8. LXX. in Job. c. i. Ptol. & 
Cellar, ubi fup. Frid Spanhem. in Jobi hift. p. 50. Gen. c. xxii. 
ver. 21. Job c, xxxii. ver. 2, &c. 

(G) That the coins here mentioned belonged to this city, feems 
plain, not only froin the legend they exhibit, but likewife from 
the workmanfhip, tafte, and manner of them, fince they agree 
entirely with thofe of the cities in the neighbourhood of Paleftine. 
They prove therefore Pliny's text to have been corrupted, and 
that his prefent Egra was originally Agra. That Jupker mould 
have been honoured with fuch an appellation, will not appear 
ftrange, when we confider the Diana Ephefia, Apollo Delphicus, 
ApoUo Clarius, &c. of the antients (7). 

(7} Jacob, de Barry apud Hadrian. Reland. Palseft. torn. ii. 
p. 933, &• feq. Vide etiam Plin. Macrob. &c. &■ Cellar, geogr. 
ant. J. hi. c. 14. p. 592. 
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narrow bounds, we leave our readers to take which fide of 
the queftion they pleafe ". 

It is very well known, that the antient Ituraeans, Edo-Some cu- 
mites, Nabathasans, people of Kedar, and other nations fettled rio ^ s p ^" 
in Arabia Petraea and Arabia Deferta, led, for the moft part, Sig'toAra- 
a wandering life, like their pofterity the prefent Bedoweens, bia Deferta, 
without houfes, towns, or any fixed habitations. By far the 
greateft part of both thefe provinces or kingdoms was a lone- 
fome, defolate wildernefs, no otherwife diverfified than by 
plains covered with fand, or mountains confifting of naked 
rocks and precipices ; neither were they ever, unlefs fome- 
times at the equinoxes, refrefhed with rain. The few vege- 
tables therefore, which they produced, mult have been {turned 
by a perpetual drought, and the nourishment afforded them 
by the nocturnal dews fufficiently impaired by the intenfe heat 
of the fun in the day. Throughout the fandy deferts were 
found huge mountains of fand, formed by the violence of the 
winds, that continually blew over them in the day-time ? 
though they ceafed in the night. As for wells and fountains, 
they were fo very rare in thefe parts, that it is no wonder 
they fhould have occafioned fo much ftrife and contention. 
However, notwithstanding the natural fterility of the traft we 
are now upon, thofe van: plains of fand above-mentioned were 
here-and-there interfperfed with fruitful fpots, which appear- 
ed like fo many little iflands furrounded by an immenfe ocean, 
as has been obferved by Pliny. Thefe being rendered extreme- 
ly delightful by fountains, rivulets, palm-trees, a variety of 
vegetables, and. moft excellent fruits, the Arabs, with their, 
flocks, encamped upon fome of them, and, having confunied 
every thing there, retired to others, as is the cuftom of theBe- 
doweens at this day. Such fruitful fpots were likewife frequent 
in Libya, and by the Egyptians called Auafes or Abafes* as. 
we learn from Strabo. The barren part of Arabia Felix, 
bordering upon the Red fea, was, in like manner, interfperfed 
with fuch Abafes ; which probably gave name to the Abafeni, 
a nation fettled there, and in the adjacent fertile region. A 
body of thefe, croffing the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, paffed 
into Ethiopia, which from them received the denomination 

of 

n Jacob, de Barry apud Reland. Pataeft. torn. ii. p. 933, & feq. 
Plin. 1. vi. c. 28. Ptol. ubi fup. Moham. Alfrag. in clim. ii, 
aftronom. c. 9. ut & Gol. in loc. & lex. Arab. Vide etiam not. 
ad Chrift. Cellar, geogr. ant. 1, iii, c. 14. p. 592, & Abulfed. in. 
Arab. 
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of Abaffia. This, notwithftanding what has been advanced 
to the contrary by M. Ludolphus, appears to us much more 
likely, than that either the Arabs or Ethiopians mould have 
been called Abafiines, from we know not what mixture pecu- 
liar to the former nation ; for the very notion of fuch a 
mixture is repugnant to the whole ftream of Oriental anti- 
quity, and even to the facred writings themfelves, as our 
readers will eafily collect from feveral paflages of this hiftory. 
It is certain the Nubians (H), a people inhabiting part of 
Libya Interior, abounding with Abafes, and Ethiopia, went 
antiently under the appellation of Abafeni ; which adds no 
fmall weight to our opinion. That even the fruitful part of 
Arabia Felix itfelf mould be called Abafene, is not to be 
wondered at, fince it might as well derive this name from 
Arabia Petraea, as it did from thence that of Arabah or Arabia j 
for that Arabia Petraea was ftyled Abafene, appears from 
Herodian and Dio, who have given an account of Severus's 
expedition into this country, in conjunction with a coin of 
that emperor, having on the reverfe the word ABAsHnQN, 
exhibited by Goltzius. And this takes off the whole force 
of the objection offered by M. Ludolphus againfr. the etymon 
of Abafene or Abaffia here propofed °. 

• Though 

0 Herod. Strab. Mel. Plin. Sec. paff. Shaw, ubi fup. Strab. 
1. ii. & alib. Cafaub. in Strab. 1. xvii. p. 719. Plin. 1. v. c. 25. 
Voyage au camp du Grand Emir par le chevalier D' Arvieux, paff. 
Voyage de PArab. heur, p. 121, 123, &c. Scalig. in comput. 
ecclef. iEthiop. de emend, temp. 1. vii. Univerf. hift. vol. xviii. 
p. ill, 112. Balth. Tellezius, 1. i. c. 2. p. 5. J. Ludolph. 
comment, ad hift. iEthiop. p. 50, 51,52. Nonnofus apud Phot. 
Hefych. in voc. NafiM-Tlvypciioi:. Ariftot. hift. animal. 1. viii. 
c. 12. Steph.Byzant. de urb. Ptol. 1. iv. c. 8. Georg. Elmacin. 
hift. Sar. 1. i. c. * 7. Dio, ubi fup. Herodian. 1. iii. c. 28. edit. 
Oxon.11678. Hubertus Goltzius in thefaur. rer. antiquar. p. 217. 
edit. Antuerp. 161 8. 

(H) That the Nubians were a branch of the antient Ethiopians, 
appears from Ariitotle, Ptolemy, and others ; and that the 
Ethiopians were nearly related to the Egyptians, after confulting 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo, no one can doubt. The 
Ethiopic and Egyptian languages therefore, in early ages, mail 
have been, in a manner, the fame ; which likewife may be im- 
mediately collefted from the aforefaid authors. Auafes or Abafes 
therefore was probably an Ethiopic as well as an Egyptian word. 
Now, that th^t Arabic tongue antiently agreed with the Ethiopic, 

cannot 
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Though Ptolemy has handed down to us a large lift of Tow ? sof . 
the towns appertaining to Arabia Deferta, our readers will^ r r t a ^ iaDe * 
be apt to conclude, from the foregoing obfervations, that 
few of them were places of any great repute. That geogra- 
pher makes Thapfacus on the Euphrates, a city of fome note 
on account of the bridge over which Alexander and Darius 
marched their refpective armies, its frontier on the fide of 
Mefopotamia ; but Pliny and Stephanus think this town 
belonged to Syria. Near the mountains feparating Arabia 
from Chaldaea ftood Themma, Thema, or Tema, fo called 
from Thema or Tema the fon of Ifhmael, and mentioned in 
various paflages of Scripture ; for the Immaelites extended 
themfelves from the land of Havilah near the Euphrates to 
the confines of Egypt. Seba was upon the borders of Arabia 
Felix, and founded probably by Seba Abraham's grandfon ; 
fince all that patriarch's children by Keturah, according to 
Mofes, moved towards the eaft. Gadirtha, Auzara, Au- 
dattha or Adittha, Balataea, Pharga, Belgnsea, and the other 
antient cities fituated along the banks of the Euphrates, have 
long fince difappeared ; unlefs we will allow fome traces of 
Audattha, or Adittha, and Balataea, to be frill vifible in the 
modern Haditha and Balladoc. Ammaea, Idacara, and Ju- 
cara, towards the Perfian gulph, are equally obfcure ; 'except 
the prefent Al-Kere fhould be thought to bear fome refem- 
blance to the two latter. Salma, Calathufa, Arrade, Tedium, 
Odagena, Luma, Dumaetha, &c. in the mediterranean parts ; 
Artemita and Abaera on the fkirts of Arabia Felix ; Thauba* 
Erupa, Alata, Aurana, Choce, Barathena, &c. to the north- 
ward, never probably made any confiderable figure. How- 
ever, that fome memory of Salma feems at this day to be 
preferved in mount Salma, of Dumsetha in Dawmat-al-Jandal, 

of 



cannot well be denied, fo uncommon an affinity betwixt them 
remaining to this day ; fo that Auafes or Abafes may be confidered 
likewife as a word ufed by the antient Arabs. Thefe points add 
great weight to the conjecture here propofed (8). 

(8) Herod. 1. ii. Strab. 1. xvii. Diod. Sic. 1. iii f Ariftot. 
hift animal. 1. viii. c. 12. Ptol. 1. iv. c. 8. Hefych. in voc. 
Ntoficti-Tlvy udLioi, Steph. Byzant. de urb. Suid. Nonnofua 
apud Phot. Vide etiam Plin. 1. vi c. 29. Elmacin. hilt. Sar. 1. i. 
c 17. &.Eochart. Phal. 1. ii. c. 23. 1. iv. c> z6 } Sec. 
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of Aurana in Auran, and of Alata in Aladi, we think, can- 
not well be denied p . 
Arabia Fe- Arabia Felix was limited on the north by the two 
. provinces or kingdoms juft defcribed ; on the fouth by the 
Erythraean fea ; on the eaft and weft by part of that fea, 
together with the Arabian and Perfian gulphs. In fhort, it 
pretty nearly anfwered to that traft, which is looked upon as 
the proper peninfula of the Arabs by the Oriental geographers. 
Strabo tells us, that in his time it was divided into five king- 
doms, which well enough correfponds with the divifion of 
the proper Arabia into five provinces by the eaftern writers. 
Thefe provinces are Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, " Najd, and 
Yamama ; to which fome add Bahrein, as a fixth. But the 
more exa£r. make this a part of Irak, and therefore come 
nearer to an agreement with Strabo. However, others reduce 
them all to two, Yaman and Hejaz, the laft including the 
three provinces of Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. The 
principal nations taken notice of by the antients as fettled here 
were the Sabaei, Gerrsei, Minsei or Minnaei, Atramitae, 
Maranitae, Catabani, Afcitae, Homeritae, Sapphoritae, Qma- 
nitae, Saraceni, Nabathaei, Thamydeni, Bizomense, &c. 
As the limits and fituation of thefe nations cannot be deter- 
mined with any manner of precifion, we mall be as con- 
die as poffible in the particular geography of the Happy 1 
Arabia ^. 

The Sabaei. The Sabaei feem to have pofTefTed a very confiderable ter- 
ritory in the fouthern and beft part of this peninfula. Their 
country was greatly celebrated amongft the antients for the 
varf quantity of frankincenfe it produced. Saba or Sabse, its 
metropolis, according to the antient geographers, flood upon 
a hill, at no very confiderable diftance from the Red Sea, 
being a large, opulent, and ftrong city. It was defended by 
a caftle, and, as has been fuppofed by many learned men, 
together with the Arab nation in general, the rcfidence of the 
queen of Sheba. However, provided we allow the modern 
Mareb, in the province of Hadramaut, to correfpond with 
the antient Saba, this laft rauft have been feated more to the 

fouth, 

p Ptol. ubi fup. Arrian. 1. i. p. 1 16. & 1. iii p. 168. Strab. 
1. xvi. Piin. 1. v. . c. 24. Steph. Byzant. de urb. Vid. etiam 
chart, geograph. Arab, a Sen. Sal. &c. ed. ^ Ptol. ubi nip. 
Strab. 1. xvii. p. 1 1 29. Golii not. ad Alfragan. p. yS, 79 He- 
rodot. Diod. Sic. Agatharchid. Cnid. Mel. rlin. Steph. Byzant. 
Marcian. Heracleot. Agathem. aliique antiq. fcript. paff. 
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fouth, and near the coaft of the Erythraean fea, or, as it is 
now called, the Indian ocean. And that the modern Mareb 
anfwers to Saba, muft be admitted at leaft extremely probable 
from Pliny, who, together with Strabo, mentions Mariaba 
or Meriaba, the fame words apparently with Mareb, as the 
capital of the Sabaei, but is entirely filent as to the city of 
Saba. According to the eaftern geographers, the town of 
Mareb or Marab is fomething above three days journey from 
Sanaa the capital of Yaman, in an eaftern direction. From 
the fame authors it alfo appears, that Saba was originally the 
name of a diftricl, as well as a city, which could only be 
deemed a fmall part of the kingdom of Yaman. But that 
this diftricl fhould have been always confined to the province 
of Hadramaut or Shibam, if not a part of it, as they feem 
to infinuate, cannot be allowed ; fince frankincenfe, for the 
production of which the territory of the Sabaei was fo famous, 
is only found in the province of Shihr, different from that of 
Hadramaut. The Arabs aflert both the town and diftrict to 
have been fo denominated from Saba the fon of Jexhab, and 
grandfon of Joktan, whofe name imports " to lead into cap- 
tivity," becaufe he was the firft who reduced men to a ftate 
of fervitude. Pliny makes the Perfian and Arabian gulphs the 
eaftern and weftern boundaries of this nation. The maritime 
towns were Marana, Marma, (I) Corolia, Sabatha, &c. and 
inland cities Nafcus, Cardaua, Carnus, &c. Rhegama or 
Rhegma, founded probably by Raamah the fon of Cufti, 
feated on the Perfian gulph, feems like wife to have appertained 
to the Sabasi r . 

The 

r Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Agatharchid. Cnid. in peripl. p. 63. Ptol. 
ubi fup. Dionyf. perieg. v. 927, &c. Golii notae ad Alfraganum, 
p. 86, 87. Geogr. Nub. clim. ii. par. 6. & alib. 

(I) It is poffible, that this town might be featecT on fome part 
of the Red Sea abounding with coral, efpecially fince that fea 
was famous for the production of this marine vegetable ; which if 
We admit, it may appear probable, that Corolia received its name 
from the coral in its neighbourhood. Notwithstanding what has 
been advanced by Pliny, the word coral feems to be of Oriental 
extra&ion. For V")n S*)"ln or *Flin fignifies a thorn, a net- 
tle, a thiftle, &c. which are vegetables, and confequently bear 
fome analogy to coral. Some may perhaps imagine, that cora! 
was fo denominated from the town we are here fpeakingof (9). 



(9) Plin. 1. xxxii. c, 2. Schind. pentaglot* in voc. Vin. 
Vol, XVIIL - N 
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the Gerraei The Gerraei and Minaei, according to Strabo, brought vaft 
and Mm*!. q uan tities of frankincenfe, and other kinds of perfumes, from 
the upper or fouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the feaports ; 
which is a ftrongprefumption of their being two tribes or can- 
tons of the Sabaei. We find the towns of Bilaena or Bilbana, 
Gera and Magindana, mentioned by Ptolemy as belonging to 
the Gerraei ; and the Minaei, a powerful nation, joined with 
the Gerraei by Diodorus and Strabo. The laft author calls 
the region of the Minaei Minaea or Meinaea, and makes its 
northern frontiers feventy days journey from Ailah. Its prin- 
cipal city was Carna or Carana, called, as mould feem, Car-* 
nus by Pliny, and placed by him in the country of the Sabaei ; 
which brings no imall acceffion of ftrength to what we have 
juft advanced. Some authors take notice of the Charmaei as a 
people contiguous to the Minaei and Gerraei, but deliver no- 
thing of moment concerning them s . 
The Adra- ^ s f or t h e Atramitae or Adramitae, they undoubtedly inha- 
smt3e ' bited part at leaft of the province at this day named Hadra- 
maut or Hadramuta, and confequently were a tribe of the 
Sabaei. Their metropolis was called Sabota or Sabatha, as may 
be inferred from Pliny and Ptolemy ; befides which the port 
of Cane, at the fouthern extremity of Arabia Felix, belonged 
to them. Xiban or Shibam, and Tezim, are now the prin- 
cipal towns of Hadramaut, both of them about a day's journey 
from the Indian ocean. Shibam ftands upon a rough and rocky 
mountain of the fame name, is fortified with a citadel of great 
ftrength, and rendered almofi: impregnable by its fituation. 
It goeslikewife under the name of Hadramaut amongft the 
Arabs, lies in about 1 3 0 30 ' N. latitude, and is feven days 
journey from Aden. The province was denominated Hadramaut 
from one of the fons of Joktan, whofe dependents firft peo- 
pled it. Shibam and Tezim were alfo the names of two tribes, 
who founded, and fettled themfelves in, the cities fo called, 
as we learn from the Arab hiftorians. Ebifma, Dama, IE- 
gifthae, Trulla, Mcephath, and other places fixed by Ptole- 
my here, deferve not the kaft attention \ 
The Mara- The Maranitae or Maranenfes muft have been in the 
& tx - neighbourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot 
pretend to afcertain their fituation. The metropolis of this 
nation was probably the Mara or Amara of Ptolemy, and the 
Mara of fome of the Oriental geographers u 

Cellarius 



* Died. Sic. 1. iii. Strab. 1 xvi. * Plin. abi fup. Ptol. ibid. 
Golii notx ad Alfragan. p. 82. u Ptol. 1. viii. Cotbodiss & 
Ebn Joun.. apud Gol. ubi fup. p. 84. Ptol. geogr. 1. viii. 
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Cex.lar.ius makes the Catabani a people of good confide- Th e Cata- 
ration ; which is confirmed by Pliny, who tells us, that the bam * 
Larendani, Catabani, and Gebanitae, had many towns, parti- 
cularly Nagia, and Tamna that contained fixty-five temples. 
Tamna muft have been the feat of fome Arab prince govern- 
ing the Catabani, according to Strabo ; from whence we may 
conclude, that they inhabited the province of Tehama ftretch- 
ing out as far to the fouthward as the city of Aden. Golius 
fays, that the word fignifies a violent heat ; and that the coun- 
try was fo denominated from its being greatly expofed to the 
folar rays, whofe heat there is very intenfe. But as many o- 
ther places in Arabia were fubjecT: to the fame inconvenience, 
our readers may poflibly fuppofe it rather to have deduced its 
name from Tema the fon of Iflimael, whofe pofterity in pro- 
cefs of time might fettle themfelves in it. This feems to be 
confirmed by Almotarezzi, who fays, that Ifmael himfelf re- 
fided in Araba a diftri£l of Tehama. Tebala, the capital of 
Tehama, a town of confiderable note, built by Tebala the 
fon of Midian, ftands in the road from Mecca to Sanaa the 
metropolis of Yaman u 

The Afcitae poffeffed all that tra& about the promontory TheAfcits, 
Syagrus, the cape Ras al Ghat of the moderns, including, as 
lhould feem, part of the provinces of Oman and Mahra. Nay, 
they muft have fpread themfelves much farther, if we fuppofe 
Hafec, a maritime town on the coaft of Hadramaut, to have 
been fo denominated from them. Whether any traces of the 
Afcitae are ftill vifible in Mafkat an Arab town on the bay of 
Ormuz, a little above a degree north of the extremity of cape 
Ras al Ghat, and almoft under the tropic of Cancer, we muft 
fubmit to the judgment of our curious and inquifitive readers w . 

Ptol emy mentions the Homerites as a nation feated in the^^ jj ome ^ 
fouthern part of Arabia Felix, and bounded on the eaft by the rites. 
Adramitae, or province of Hadramaut. His Arabiae Empo- 
rium he likewife places in their country, as Pliny does his Maf- 
fala. Some authors make them the fame people with the 
Sabaeans, whilft others confider them in a different light. 
For our part, we look upon Sabaei and Homeritae to have been 
different names of the fame nation, and are countenanced 
herein by the Oriental hiftorians. For thefe inform us, that 
N 2 the 

« Cellar, ubi fup. p. 598, 599. Plin. Ptol. Steph. Byzant. ubi 
flip. Golii not. ad Alfragan. p. 95. Kelebaeus in lib. de ety- 
mis locor. apud Gol. ubi fup. p. 85. Geogr. Nubienf.& Yacut 
ibid. Almotarezzi in Mogreb apud CI. Pocockium, in not. ad 
fyec.hift. Arab. p. 33 >v Ptol, & Albufed. in Arab, 
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the Sabaeans were called Hamyarites from Hamyar the fon 
of their great anceftor Saba \ and that they ruled over almoffc 
the whole country of Yaman. Though the kingdom of the 
Hamyarites, or Homerites, was at length translated from the 
princes of Hamyar to the defcendents of Cahlan his brother, 
yet they all retained the title of king of Hamyar. We find 
them ftyled Immireni by Theodorus Lector, and Theophanes 
Byzantius gives them the name of Ethiopians, infinuating 
them to be the Macrobii of Herodotus, which yet we are by 
no means difpofed to admit. They made a great figure amongft 
The Sap- the antient Arabs before the time of Mohammed, as will 
phontse. m0 re fully appear in the fequel of this hiftory x . 

, The Sapphoritae of Ptolemy cannot be confidered as a peo- 
ple diftin£r. from the Homerites, notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of Ptolemy and Cellarius. They were only the citizens 
of Sapphar, or, as Pliny has it, Saphar, a city of note in the 
dominions of the Homerites. Ptolemy affigns this place a po- 
rtion nearly agreeing with that of the prefent Sanaa, which we 
Cannot help looking upon as extremely probable, efpecially as 
Saphar is affirmed to be the metropolis of this country by Pliny., 
The Arabs believe, that all the mountainous part of the re- 
gion producing frankincenfe went, in the earlier! times, by 
the name of Sephar ; from whence the excellent Golius con- 
cludes this tra£t, to have been the mount Sephar of Mofes* 
A ftrong prefumption of the truth of which notion is, that 
Dhafar, the fame word with the modern Arabs as the antient 
Saphar, is thename of a town in Shihr, the only province of 
Arabia bearing frankincenfe, on the coaft of the Indian ocean, 
five parafangs from (K) Merbat, as we learn from Safioddin, 
wholikewife informs us, that this thurrferous mountainous coun- 
try of Dhafar is about three days journey long, and of an e- 
qual breadth. Bochart therefore deferves little regard, when he 
intimates, that the Mefha of Mofes was the Muza of Ptole- 
my, or the Mocha of the moderns, a celebrated port of the 

Red 

* Plin. & Ptol. ubi fup. Golius in Alfragan. p. 86 y 67. Poc. 
fpec. hilt. Arab, p 65,66. Philoftorgius, I. ii.num. 6. & 1. iii. 
num. 4. Theodorus Leclor, 1. ii. p. 567. Theophanes Byzan* 
tius in excerpt, de legat. Vid. & Cellar ubi fup. p. 599. 

(K) A parafang is about three miles. Eight parafangs, ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, or twenty-four miles, make a ftation, or a 
day's journey. But the Nubian geographer fays, that a ilation 
confiiis of thirty miles (10). 

(10) Albufed. Gcogr. Nub. 
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Red Sea, about four or five days journey from Dhafar ; fince 
this is much too narrow an extent of territory to receive all 
the pofterity of the thirteen fons of Joktan, as We are aflured 
by Mofes the tract between Mema and Sephar did. For 
which reafon we cannot help preferring the fentiment of R. 
Saadias and R. Abraham Zachutus, who aflert Media to be 
Mecca ; efpecially fince it is a point agreed upon by the 
rabs, that Meftia was one of the moft antient names of Mecca. 
Some authors believe, that in early times there ftood a city 
called Dhafar or Saphar, the Arabic letter ]b frequently an- 
fwering to the Hebrew 0 an d Greek 2, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sanaa, and others that Sanaa itfelf went formerly by 
that name ; which in a great meafure confirms what we have 
juft advanced y. " The On*. 

We find the Omanitae taken notice of by Ptolemy, and nitae ' 
Omanum their chief city reprefented by him as one of the 
moft confiderable places in Arabia. It cannot be doubted but 
the Oman of Alfraganus, and capital of the province of the 
fame name, the common boundary of Yaman and Bahrein, 
is the Omanum of Ptolemy, and the country in which it is 
feated ? the diftrict of the antient Omanitae. From whence 
it appears extremely probable, that they were under the juris- 
diction of the Homerites, and confequently ought to be look- 
ed upon as a clan of that people. The citadel of Oman is 
defended by a ftrong garrifon of Arabs. Either the tract it- 
felf, or the metropolis, feems alfo to have been called antient- 
ly Sohar j but at this day the former is denominated Oman, 
and the latter Sohar. The province of Oman ftretches it- 
felf out three hundred miles on the coaft of the Perfian fea, 
which is there called the fea of Oman. In the time of Pto- 
lemy, Omanum, or Sohar, was a famous mart, but has been 
in a manner deferted by merchants for feveral ages z . The Sara- 

The Saracens or Nabathaeans pofTeffed that part of Arabia cens " 
Felix bordering upon Arabia Petraea and Arabia Deferta ; but 
what extent this territory was of, we no-where find. Conti- 
guous to them the antients placed the Thamudeni, Thamu- 
N 3 ditae, 

y Ptol. & Cellar, ubi fup. Plin. 1. vi. c. 23. & 1. xii. c. 14. 
Arrian. peripl. mar. Erythr. Gen. ex. v. 30. R. Saadias in 
verf. Arab. Pentat. Pocock. in fpec. hift. Arab, apud Gagn. ubi 
fup. feet 2. Safioddin. in lex. geographic. Bochart. Phal. p. 163. 
RR. Abrah. Zachutus & Saadias apud Bochart, ibid. Gol. ubi 
fup. p. 84. z Plin. 1. vi. c. 28. Ptol. in Arab. Golii nofce 
ad Alfraganura, p. 80, 81. Geogr. Nubienf. & philofophus Xira<- 
fita in clim. iL 
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ditae, or Thamydeni, a people alfo mentioned in the Koran. 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that the(L)Thamydeni inhabited part 
of the coaft of the Arabian gulph ; and Pliny intimates their 
principal city to have been named Badanatha. In fine, Golius 
believes them to have occupied a good part at leaft of the 
province of Hejaz, and particularly that diftricl: wherein Hagr 
or Al Heir, the Egra or Agra of Stephanus and Ptolemy, is 
fituated ; which, as well as other considerations that might 
be offered, plainly evinces them to have been nearly related 
to the Saracens and Nabathaeans, if not entirely the fame peo- 
ple with them a . 

Diodorus Siculus tells us, that in the neighbourhood 
of the Thamydeni were likewife feated the Bnizomenae, who 
lived upon wild beafts taken in hunting. In their country ftood 
a temple held in the higheft veneration amongft all the Arabs. 
It is probable this temple was facred to His, as Diodorus re- 
lates an ifland near the Bnizomenean coaft to have been more 
immediately under her protection. Thefe likewife muft have 
been fettled in fome of the maritime parts of Hejaz, but their 
fituation for want of fufficient light from antient hiftory, can- 
not now be exactly determined. However, we doubt not 
but they appertained to the Nabathaeans, as well as their 
neighbours the Thamydeni b . 

We might here mention feveral other nations, or rather 
tribes, taken notice of by the antients as appertaining to Ara- 
bia Felix. But fince thefe either coincide with fome of the 
Ethiopic cantons already defcribed, as the Troglodytes, &c« 
or may be conlidered as branches of the Saracens, Nabathae- 
ans, Sabaeans, Homerites, &c. our readers will excufe even 
.2, bare enumeration of them. The fame may be faid of that, 
large catalogue of obfcure and infignificant towns and villages, 
belonging to thefe tribes, to be met with in Ptolemy, of which 
that geographer himfelf had no idea. However, they will not 
difpenfe with an omiflion of certain towns and feaports of A- 
rabia hitherto paffed over in filence, that were held in good 
repute by the old geographers and hiftorians c . 

Nysa 

a flin, & Cellar, ubi fup. Golii note ad Afraganum, p. 97. 
Gagn. ubi fup. feet. 9, b Piod. Sic. 1. iii. « Vide Strab. 
flin. Ptol. &c. 

(L) The Thamydeni were the tribe of Thamud, fo famous 
amongft the Arab writers, of whom we mall have occafion here-* 
Hfter frequently to fpeak (11). 

(11) Abulfed. Gol. Poeook. &c 
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Nysa was a town of Arabia on the Red Sea, near the Remarkable 
confines of Egypt, famous for the education of Bacchus, who p f^y2} A * 
from thence, and his father Jupiter, received the name of*" * a 
Dionyfius. Arga and Badeo, two maritime cities in a foutherly 
direction from Nyfa, had royal palaces in which the fovereigns . 
of the country fometimes refided. Pudni we find efteemed 
by Ptolemy as one of the principal places of Arabia Felix; 
Mufa or Muza was a celebrated empory and harbour, to which 
the Arab merchants reforted with their frankincenfe, fpices^" 
and perfumes. The beft authors take the modern Mocha or 
Mokha to correfpond with the antjent Mufa ; but in our o- 
pinion, Mofa, at prefenfa fmall but handfome town near 
ten leagues from Mokha, feems to bid the faireft for that an- 
tient mart. This does not only appear from the very great 
affinity, or rather identity, of their names and fituation, but 
likewife from hence, that Mofa is the rendezvous and thorough- 
fare of the fruits which come from the mountainous parts of 
Arabia, a circumftance well enough fuitingwith what the 
antients have related of Mufa. Be that as it will, we can- 
not well deny, that fome traces of Mufa are ftill preferved 
in Mofa \ efpecially as Pliny intimates the Arab merchants 
{o have brought in his time vaft quantities of the produce 
of their country to the former place. Ocelis, according to 
Pliny and Arrian, ftood upon the fhore of that narrow fea 
called by the moderns the ftreights of Bab al Mandab, 
and fupplied the merchants with frefh water in their Indian 
voyages. Arabiae Emporium has been already mentioned, 
and will be defcribed when we come to fpeak of the city of 
Aden, which is fuppofed to anfwer to it. The port of Mof- 
cha our readers will probably place upon the fpot occupied 
at this day by the city of Mafkat, which is all that We can 
fay of it. As for the Itamas portus, the memory and fitua- 
tion of it ftill remain in Cadhema, a town or village on the 
Perfian gulph, or bay of Bafra d . 

Before we conclude this fe&ion, our readers wilj expect Oriental 
a fketch of the Oriental geography of the peninfula of the A- 0 s«p h c-r s V 
rabs. The beft eaftern writers, as has been already pbferv- Arabia ' 
ed, divide this peninfula into five provinces or kingdoms, viz. 
Yaman, Pfejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. This di- 
N 4 vifion 

d Herodot. 1. ii. & 1. ill - Diod. Sic. 1. i, & 1. iii. Apollodcr. 
bibliothec, 1. iii. c. 4. feci. 3. extr. p. 159. Eufeb. pnep. Evang. 
1. ii. c. 2. Arrian. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Gagn. ubi fup. fed. 2. 
La Roque, voyage de 1 Arab, heur 1 $ 1 1 , 1 7 1 2, 1 7 1 3 . Aniaik 
yeripl. p. 8, (Jellar. ubi fuj?. 
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vifion is of great antiquity, as appears from Strabo ; which is 
not to be wondered at, fince the Arab cuftoms, names of 
towns, &c. are nearly the fame now that they were above 
three thoufand years ago e . 
Yaman. The province of Yaman, fo called either from its fituati- 
on to the right-hand or fouth of the temple of Mecca, or 
elfe from the happinefs and verdure of its foil, extends itfelf 
along the Indian ocean from the freights of Bab al Mandab 
to cape Rafalgat ; part of the Red Sea bounds it on the weft, 
as the towns of Najran, the Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 
Haly or Haljo on the fea Al Kolzom, and Oman or Sohar, 
do on the north. It is fubdivided into feveral. leflfer pro- 
vinces, as Hadramaut, Shihr, Oman, Mahra, &c. of which 
Shihr alone produces the frankincenfe. The very learned 
Mr. Sale did not fufficiently attend to the Oriental geogra- 
phers, when he limited Yaman on the north by Hejaz, and 
made Najran a province, neither of which particulars have 
any foundation in them f . 
Principal an. This country has been famous from all antiquity g for its 
tient cities fertility, riches, and happinefs of its climate. The principal 
of Yaman. c j t j es j n ^ k nown t0 tne antients are the following, i. Mokha, 
if it was the Mufa or Muza of Pliny, Ptolemy, and Arrian ; 
which yet, we apprehend, will admit of a difpute. It is at 
prefent a port and town on the Red Sea of confiderable trade ; 
contains ten thoufand inhabitants, Jews, Armenians, and, 
Mohammedans ; is furrounded with walls,, after the antient 
manner and has four gates without a ditch, though ftrength-? 
cned by four towers with a proper number pf cannon h 
placed upon them. 2. Aden, a celebrated mart on the Indian 
ocean, not far from the ftreights of Bab al Mandab, fo called, 
according to the Arabs, from its founder Aden the fon of Saba 3 
and grandfon of Abraham. Some believe the name \o be the 
fame with Eden, the Hebrew word denoting Paradife, and 
that the town under confideration received this name from the 
delightful country in which it was fituated. It ftands at the 
foot of feveral high mountains, which furround it almoft on 
all fides. The Arabs have erected five or fix forts on the 
fummits of thefe mountains, with curtains, and many other 
fortifications on their necks. A fair aqueduct conveys from 
thence the waters into a great canal or refervoir, built about 

three 

e Strab. I. xvi. Golii not. ad Alfragan. p. 79. f La Roque, 
voyage de l'Arab. heur. p. 121. Goliusubi fup. & p. 87. PtoL 
ubi f\ip. Sale's prelim, difc. p. 2. ? Strab. PI in. pa if. Dionyf. 
Af. ubi fup. h LaPvOque ubi fup. Golii not. ad Alfragap. p. 84. 
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three quarters of a mile from the city 9 which fupplies the in- 
habitants with very good water. Gojius produces feveral rea- 
fons to prove, that Aden is the Arabiae Emporium of Ptolemy, 
which feem to carry considerable weight. It can fcarce be 
doubted, but that Aden is the Adana which Stephanus men- 
tions from Uranius K 3. Sanaa, the capital of Yaman, a 
very antient city, greatly refembling Damafcus. It is feated 
in a mountainous territory, and blefled with a moil delightful 
air ; infomuch that it enjoys a double fummer, or rather a 
perpetual fpring. It is about fifty leagues diftant from Mokha 
on the borders of Hadramaut, and was denominated Ozal 
from its founder the fon of Joktan, as the Arabs pretend. 
They likewife make Sanaa the fon of Ozal to have communi- 
cated that name to it by which it goes at prefent. Some aflert 
it to be the Saphar of Ptolemy, as above obferved. Sanaa, 
towards the beginning of the laft century, confifted of good 
houfes built with lime and ftone, being as large as Briftol. It 
ftands in a barren and ftony valley, furrounded at a fmall di- 
ftance with high hills, one of which overlooks the town to 
the northward. On this hill the Arabs have built a fmall caftle 
to keep off the neighbouring mountaineers, who fometimes 
infult the city. The. inhabitants have no water but what they 
receive from wells, which are very deep. Wood is brought 
from far, and confequently very dear. On the eaft fide Hands 
the caftle invironed with mud-walls, flanked with towers and 
redoubts, in which every night are ported proper guards. 
The king of Yaman does not now refide here, but at Muab, 
a town built by one of the laft monarch s of this country, not 
a mile from Dhamar, a little to the S. E. of Sanaa. About 
three quarters of a mile frpm this place, on a pretty high hill, 
the prince above-mentioned bujlt a palace or pleafyre-houfe, 
to which he frequently retired, in order to divert himfelf ; and, 
from the pleafant country in which it was feated, ftyled it 
Hifn almawaheb k , or the caftle of delights. 4. Saba or 
Mareb in the province of Hadramaut, of which an account 
has been given above. It is at prefent little better than a vil- 
lage, and ftands above three days journey E. of Sanaa l . 5, 
Shibam, Dhafar, &c. towns of a very high antiquity, have 
been m already defcribed. 6. Oman or Sohar, the Qmanum 

of 

1 Uranius apud Sfceph. Byzant. de urb. Golius ubi fup. p. 
§3. La Roque ubi fup. Abulfed. in Arab. k La Roque, 

232, & alib. Gol. ad Alfrag. p. 83, 84. Sir Henry Middle- 
ton's journey to Sanaa. 1 Golii not. ad Alfragan. p. 86, 
£7. m Idem ibid. p. 82. ut & Abulfed. in Arab.' 
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of Ptolemy, was formerly frequented by merchants of various 
nations ; but has for fevera! ages been deferted by them. This 
feems to have been occafioned by the vicinity of a fmall rocky 
ifland called Kjs, fo low that it cannot be difcovered at any 
diftance, on which many mips were dallied to pieces. Kis 
lies a little to the eaft of Charec, another fmall ifland oppofite 
to- the coaft of Oman, and famous for a pearl-fifhery, ac- 
cording to Abulfeda. Jacutus and the Nubian geographer 
make both thefe iflands, now called the ifles of Sohar, about 
half a day's fail from the main land of Arabia ; but authors 
are not agreed in this point. The heats in Oman are frequent- 
ly fo intenfe, that they have pafied into a proverb amongft the 
Orientals. The town of Sohar muft be in fomething more 
than 24 0 . N. lat. though Ptolemy places his Omanum Em- 
porium in 19°. 45' N. lat. and EbnMaruph, mathematician 
to fultan Morad or Amurath II. afTerts Oman or Sohar to be ' 
in about 23 °. N. lat. All other particulars of note relating 
to this place our readers will find in the authors here referred 
to n . 

toil, moon- The beft part of Arabia Felix, or that which the Greeks 
tains, rivers, ca lied moft happy, was probably the country of Yaman ; the 
%^ Y *~ delightfulnefs and plenty of which ought to be attributed to its 
mountains. For all that part lying along the Red Sea is a dry 
barren defert, in fome places ten or twelve leagues over ; but 
in return bounded by the aforefaid mountains, which, being 
well watered, enjoy an almoft perpetual fpring, and befides 
coffee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield great plenty 
and variery of fruits, and in particular excellent corn, grapes, 
and fyices. The principal of thefe mountains taken notice of 
by the antients were Cabubathra, Melan, Prionotus, and 
Didymi, whofe Arabic names have not hitherto been brought 
into Europe. As the Greeks and Romans were little acquain- 
ted with this region, we muft allow Ptolemy to have been 
very inaccurate in his geography of it ; which might alfo be 
proved by an induction of particulars, were it in any manner 
neceflary. Admit this, and we may be allowed to fuppofe, 
that the prefent Arab river Falj, emptying itfelf into the Bay 
of Bafra, is the Prion of Ptolemy ; and the modern city 
Masfa his Msephath, fituate about o °. 30' N. of the fource 
$f that river. However, it muft be owned, that a river of 

Oman 3 

* Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Geogr. Nubienf. & philof. Xirafita in 
clim. ii. Abulfed. in Arab. Vacut. &Ebn.*JVIaruph.apud Gol. 
jlbid, j>. 78, 81. 
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Oman, falling into the Indian ocean at Sur, about o°. 40'. 
N. of Malkat, poflibly the Mofcha portus of Ptolemy, bids 
likewife fair for the Prion. No other rivers of note are to be 
met with in Yaman ; which is not to be wondered at, fince 
the ftreams, which at certain times of the year defcend 
from the mountains, feldom reach the fea, being for the moft 
part drunk up and loft in the burning fands of that coaft °. 

Hejaz, either fo named, becaufe it divides Najd from Te- He]az 
hama, or becaufe it is furrounded with mountains, is limited* 8 , 
on the fouth by Yaman and Tehama \ on the weft by the fea clt 
? A1 Kolzom ; on the north by the deferts of Sham or Syria ; 
and on the eaft by the province of Najd p . This province is 
famous for its two chief cities Mecca and Medina, one of 
which is celebrated for its temple, and having given birth to 
Mohammed ; and the other for being the place of his refidence 
for the laft ten years of his life, and of his interment. The 
foil of Hejaz, as well as that of Najd, Tehama, and Yama- 
ma, is much more barren than that of Yaman \ the greater 
part of their territories being covered with dry fands, or rifmg 
into rocks, interfperfed here and there with fome fruitful fpots, 
which receive their greateft advantages from their water and 
palm-trees. The chief towns in Hejaz, deferving any atten- 
tion on account of their antiquity, are thefe that follow: 1. 
Mecca, fometimes alfo called Becca, which words are fyno- 
nymous, and fignify a place of great concourfe, is certainly 
one of the moft antient cities in the world. Some authors 
imagine it to be the Mefa or Melha of the Scripture, as above 
obferved,, and that it deduced its name from one of ImmaePs 
fons. It ftands in a ftony and barren valley, furrounded on all 
fides by mountains under the fame parallel with the Macoraba 
of Ptolemy, and about forty Arabian miles from the fea 'Al 
Kolzom. The length of Mecca, from Maalah to Mafphalah, 
is afrout two miles, and its breadth, from the foot of the 
mountain Ajyadto the top of another called Koaikaan, about 
a mile. ' ' In the midft of this fpace the town is feated, built of 
ftone cut from the neighbouring mountains. The Arab au- 
thors tell us, that near a chapel, or holy houfe, for fo the 
Arabs term it, in the centre of 'Al-Hharam, or great tem- 
ple, here, called 'Al-Caabah, ftands a white ftone, which 
was the fepulchre of Immael ; and that 'Al-Caabah was firft 
built by Adam of ftone, but deftroyed by the deluge. How- 
ever, 

0 La Roque voy. dePArab. heur. p. 121, 123, 153. Ptol. 
Strab. Plin. ubi fup. Abulfed. in Arab. p GoL ad Aifragan. 

£>. 98, Abulfeti in Arab, p 5. 
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ever, add they, God commanded Abraham and Ifhmael to re- 
build it j which they did, covering it with the boughs of olive- 
trees, and for pillars erecting the trunks of palm-trees. There 
being no fprings at Mecca, at leaft none but what are bitter, 
and unfit to drink, except only the wellZemzem, the water 
of which, though far the beft, yet cannot be drank for any 
continuance, being brackifh, and caufing eruptions in thofe 
who drink plentifully of it, the inhabitants are obliged to ufe 
rain-water, which they catch in cifterns. But this not being 
fufficient, feveral attempts were made to bring water thither 
from other places by aqueducts ; and particularly about Mo* 
hammed's time, Zobair, one of the principal men of the 
tribe of Koreifh, endeavoured at a great expence to fupply 
the city with water from mount Arafat, but without fuccefs ; 
yet this was effected not many years ago, being begun at the 
charge of a wife of Soliman the Turkifh emperor. But long 
before the time of that prince, another aqueduct had been 
made from a fpring at a eonfiderable diftanee, which was, af- 
ter feveral years labour, finiftied by the Khalif al Moktader 
Abbafida. NotwitManding the fterility of the foil near Mec- 
ca* it being fo barren as to produce no fruits but what are 
common in the deferts, yet a traveller is no fooner out of its 
territory, than he meets on all fides with plenty of good fprings 
and ftreams of running water, with many gardens, and cul- 
tivated lands. The prince or Sharif of Mecca has a garden 
well planted at his caftle of Marbaa, about three miles weft- 
ward from the city,, where he ufually refides. This prince is 
lineally defcended from Hafhem, Mohammed's great-grand^ 
father, who, being the head of his tribe, appointed two cara- 
vans to fet out yearly, the one in fummer, and the other in 
winter, to foreign parts, in order the more effectually to fup- 
ply his countrymen with provifions, the people of Mecca ha- 
ving no corn or grain of their own growth. They are fup- 
plied with dates in vaft abundance from the adjacent 
country, and with grapes from Tayef, about fixty miles 
4iftant, very few growing at Mecca. As for the citizens 
of Mecca, they are generally very rich, being eonfiderable 
gainers by the prodigious concourfe of people of almoft all 
nations at the yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is a 
great fair or mart for all kinds of merchandize. They 
have alfo great numbers of cattle, and particularly of camels : 
however, the poorer fort cannot but live very indifferently, 
in a place where almoft every neceffary of life muft be pur- 
chafed with money. The Sharif of Mecca's troops confift 
entirely of infantry, which the Arabs call 'Al-Harrabah, i. e. 

archers 
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srchers or dartmen. We muft not omit obferving, that 
Safa and Marwah were two places in Mecca, in which 
the idols Afaph and Nayelah, were placed before the time 
of Mohammed. As for the temple of Mecca, and the re- 
puted holinefs of this territory, they will be treated of in 
the modern hiftory of the Arabs. Some authors write, that 
the interior or middle part of Mecca only had the name 
of Becca afligned it, becaufe it was greatly crouded with 
inhabitants, which that word imports ; others believe, that 
Mecca was the name of the city, and Becca of the tem- 
ple ; and laftly others think, that Becca pafTed into Mecca, 
as Balbec into Malbec, Banbe into Manbe, &c. which 
feems to us the moft probable opinion. We muft diftin- 
guifh betwen the Hharam of Mecca, confidered as the ter- 
ritory of the Sharif, extending fome miles beyond the city, 
and the magnificent temple in it fo called, being three 
hundred and feventy cubits long, three hundred and fifteen 
broad, and fupported by four hundred and thirty-four * pil- 
lars. It muft not be forgot, that the Arabs have a tradi- 
tion amongft them, that Ifhmael, with his mother Hagar, 
fixed his residence here 3 which feems to have induced them 
frequently to vifit Mecca, and hold it in high veneration, 
even before the age of Mohammed. They likewife be- 
lieve Zemzem to have been the well, near which Hagar 
fat down with her fon Iftimael, and was comforted by the 
angel. Abulfeda places the city we are now upon in 67 °. 
31. long, and 21 °. 20 ' . N. lat. Sorrtfc of the Orientals 
make the patriarch Abraham to have been the founder 
of it ; but others with more reafon attribute its foundation 
to one of the fons of Ifhmael. It does not follow from 
Mofes's mentioning Mefha as inhabited by the pofterity of 
Joktan, that Mecca was built before the time of Ifhmael, 

fuppo- 

1 R. Saadias in verfion. Arab. Pentat. Abraham Zachut. 
in Sefer Iuchafm, 135. Gen. c. x. ver. 30. c. xxv. v. 15. 
Pitt's account of the religion and manners of the Mohamme- 
dans, p. 96. 107. Golii notae ad Alfraganum, p. 82, 98,99. 
Sharif al Edrifi apud Pocock. in not. ad fpecim. hift. Arab, 
p. 122, 124, 125. ut. & ipfe Pocock. ibid. p. 51. Algia- 
whary apud Abulfed. in Arab. p. 40. Alb. Schult. in ind. 
geographic, ad vit. Saladin. fub voc. Manbefium & Mecca. 
Sharif al Edrifi apud Gagn. in not. ad Abulfed. Arab. p. 29, 
30. ut & ipfe Abulfed. ibid. Vid. etiam Adr. Reland. lib, 
de relig. Mohammed, & eftg. Caabas cum Tempi, ei cir- 
eumd. ibid. 
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fuppofing thofe places to have been the fame, fince he more 
than once ufes the appellations by which towns went in 
his age, as might be proved by an induction of particulars, 
were it in any manner neceftary r . 2. Medina, which, 
till Mohammed's retreat thither, was called Yathreb, is a 
city ftanding in a plain, furrounded with a brick wall, and 
about half a degree from the coaft of the Red Sea. Abul- 
feda intimates, that one of its antient names was Taibah, 
a word importing falubrious, derived from the healthy au- 
ks inhabitants breathed. It is^ about half as big as Mecca, and 
ten days journey from thence. In fome parts its territory 
produces palm-trees, fruits, feveral falfuginous plants, and 
felt itfelf in many places. About the mountains Air and 
Ohud, the nrft of which is about two leagues to the fouth, 
and the other as many to the north, of Medina, the coun- 
try is fruitful in dates. The name Yathreb was derived from 
the chief of the tribe that firft fettled here, whom the Arabs 
make the great-grandfon of Aram. Golius takes it to be 
the 'ldAei7r<zs-et of Stephanus, and the hahear^ct of Ptolemy. 
Here Mohammed lies interred in a magnificent building, 
covered with a cupola, and adjoining to the eaft fide of the 
great temple, which is built in the midft of the city. Its 
fituation has not been exactly defined, fome authors deter- 
mining its longitude to be 67 °, 30 ' . and others 65 °. 
20 '. and its latitude either 24 °. or 25 0 . N. The moft 
ingenious Mr. Sale muft be deemed guilty of an error, 
when he makes mount Thabir two leagues diftant only 
from Medina, fince that mountain is in the neighbourhood 
of Mecca. Medina is dignified by the Mohammedans with 
the title of the city of the prophet, from the kind recep- 
tion Mohammed met with there, as we mail hereafter 
have occafion more fully to obferve s . 3. Thaifa or Taifa, 
a town fixty miles to the eaft of Mecca, behind mount Gaz- 

wan, 

r Golii'notae ad Alfraganum. p. 99. Gen. c. x. & c. xxxi. 
Abulfed. & Alb. Schult. ubi fup. s Golii nots ad 

Alfraganum, p. 97, 98. Abulfed. in Arab. p. 40, 4.1. Alb. 
Schult. in ind. geographic, ubi fup. Ptol. & Steph. Byzant, 
apud Gol. ubi {'up. Sharif al Edrin, vulgo geogr. Nubi- 
enf. clim. ii. par. 5. Kalkalhendi p. 400. Pocock. in not, 
ad fpecim. hift. Arab. paff. Safioddin. in compend. lexic. 
Yacut. & ipfe Yacut. fub litera £ 'Ain. Al Sharistani apud 
Pocock. ubi fup- Vid etiam CI. Gagn. not ad Abulfed. 
Arab. p. 31- k Sa^ prelim, djfe. p. 5* 
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wan, where the cold is more intenfe than in any other 
part of Hejaz, but the air moft falubrious. It had the 
name of Veg ja given it at firft by its founder. The 
Turks call it the region of Al Abbas from the uncle of 
Mohammed, who fixed his refidence here. The word 
Taifa plainly alludes to the wall with which this town 
is furrounded. Lat. 21 °. 20', N r . 4. Gjudda or Jod- 
da a port and maritime city, the bulwark of Mecca, muifc 
undoubtedly be a place of great antiquity, though fcarce ever 
taken notice of by the Greek or Roman authors. The 
town of Aidah, on the confines of Abaffia, ftands on the 
oppofite Ihore, where great numbers of the African Moham- 
medans take {hipping, in order to vifit the holy city of Mec- 
ca. Lat. 21 0 . 45'. N u . 5. Yanbo', or 'Al-Yanbo c , is undoubt- 
edly the Iambia of Ptolemy, and not far from Medina, or, 
as the Arabs more properly ftyle it, 'Al-Madinah. We 
find it reprefented as a fmall city by Abulfeda, who likewife 
cites s Ebn Said, as affirming it to have a caftle, and feveral 
fountains > in its neighbourhood. The port is about a day's 
journey from the high road leading to Al-Madinah. A little 
to the eaft of Yanbo c ftands mount Radwa, about feven fta- 
tions from Al Madman whence a vaft quantity of the whet- 
ftone is exported into various regions. All the diftrict of Zanbo c 
produces palm-trees, water, corn, &c. and was inhabited 
by the Hhafanites, who lived after the manner of the antient 
Arabes Scenitae, and refembled them in all particulars. Ebn 
Hhawkal obferves, that the Hhafanites and Giafarites, whofe 
territories were contiguous, fo weakened one another by 
bloody wars, that their country became a prey to the king 
of Yaman w . 6. Madian, the Modiana of Ptolemy, and 
Midian or Madian of Scripture, is a city of Hejaz, at pre- 
fent little better than a heap of ruins. It is fituated on the 
eaftern fhore of the fea 'Al-Kolzom, at no great diftance 
from the gulph of Ailah. The Arabs have feveral traditi- 
ons relating to this place, viz. that it received its name 
from the tribe of Madian, who firft built and inhabited it; 
that Shoai'b, the fon of Mikail, the fon of Yafhjar, the 
fon of Madian, of that tribe, was the fame perfon with the 

father- 

* Golius ubi fup. p. 99, 100. Sharif al Edrifi clim. 2. par," 
5. Atwal, Rafm, Ulugh BeighapudAbulfed. ubi fup. u Go- 
Sharif al Edrifi ubi iup. Atwal, Kanun, Rafm apud Abul- 
fed. ibid. v/ Ebn Said & Ebn Hhawkal apud Abulfed, 

in Arab. p. 45. ttt & ipfe AbuLfed- ibid. & alib. Ptol. m 
Arab, 
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father-in-law of Mofes, called in Scripture Reuel or Regue^ 
and Jethro ; and that the well, whence Mofes, or, as they 
call him, Mufa, watered Jethro's flocks, frill remained when 
Abulfeda wrote his geographical defcription of Arabia. Mofl 
authors agree, that the Midianites ought to be looked upon 
as the dependents of Abraham by Keturah, who after- 
wards feem to have coalefced with the Ifhmaelites ; fince 
Mofes names the fame merchants, who fold Jofeph to Po* 
tiphar, in one place Ifhmaelites, and in another Midianites-. 
The facred hiftorian makes Jethro both the prieft and prince 
of Midiam Ptolemy afferts the latitude of Modiana to 
be 2J° 45' N. which almoft exactly correfporids with that 
affigned it by 'Ebn Said, viz. 27 0 50' N though other Ori- 
ental writers place it in x 29 0 00' N. lat. 7, Hejr, or 
'Al-Hheg'r, in 28 0 30' N. lat. according to 'Ebn Hhawkal* 
was the. feat of the tribe of Thamud, the Thamydeni of 
the antients. This clearly evinces Hejr to be the Egra or 
Agra of Pliny, fince that author makes the Thamydeni 
neighbours to that city. As Ptolemy likewife is far from 
being accurate in his determination of the longitude and 
latitude of places, we may fafely enough take his Negra 
for the Egra of Pliny, and Hejr of the moderns, fince the 
latitude of the former differs but two degrees from that 
of the latter of thefe towns. 'Al-Hheg'r ftands amidfr, a 
ridge of rocky mountains, out of which many houfes hare 
been cut, as fome fuppofe, by the Amalekites, or their 
anceftors the Adites, Iramites, Thamudites, &c. But this 
notion we cannot rely upon, as depending chiefly on the 
authority of the Koran. 'Ebn Hhawkal calls this ridge of 
mountains 'Al-Athaleb, i. e. the fragments of ftones y. 

Tihama, 

x Ptol. in Arab. Golii notae ad Alfraganum, p. 143, 144, 
Abulfed. & Ebn Said ubi fup. Sharif al Edrifi clim. iii. par. 
5. p. 109. Al Beidawi, Tarikh Montakhab. Gen. c. xxv, 
ver. 2. c. xxix. ver. 1. c. xxxvii. ver. 36. Exod. e. ii. ver. 
18. c. iii. ver. 1. Vide etiam D'Herbelot, bibl. Orient, art. 
Schoaib. Prid. life of Mahojn. p. 24, & alib. Shalfhel hak- 
kab. p. 12. Deut. c. xxv. ver. 13, 14. Sal. in not. ad Al- 
Kor. fur. vii. p. 126. & Gagn. ubi fup. feft.6. y Ebn 

Hhawkal apud Abulfed. ubi Cup. p. 43. Golii notse ad Al- 
fraganum, p. 96. Ptol. in Arab. Steph. Byzant. de urb. 
Plin. 1. vi. c. 28. Abulfed. ubi fup. Sharif al Edrifi apud 
Bochart. Phal. 1. i. c. 44. Pocock. in not. ad fpec. hift. 
Arab. p. 37. Alb. Schult. in Ind. geographic, ad vit. Sa- 
lad* fub voc, Errakimum. Vide etiam Al-Kor. fur. bexxix. 
ver. g. 
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Tihama, or. Tehama, is a (mail province, whofe limits Tehama, 
have not been fufficiently defined by the Arab geographers, 
who have fometimes confounded it with Yaman and He- 
jaz. Tehama, according to Golius, derived that name from 
its fandy foil, as it did another, viz. Gaur, from its low 
fituation. It is bounded on the weft by the Red Sea, and 
on the other fides by Hejaz and Yaman extending almoft 
from Mecca to Aden. Abulfeda mentions feverai towns in 
this province undoubtedly of great antiquity, but un- 
known both to the Greeks and Romans. The Tamna 
of Pliny, and Thumna of Ptolemy, by the latitude he 
affigns it, viz. 17 0 15' N. feem to bear fome relation to 
Tehama z . 

As the Nabath jeans pofferTed the beft part, if not all, of 
the province of Hejaz, contiguous to Tihama, the Thimanei 
of Pliny, neighbours to the Nabathacans, muft be the Arabs 
of Tihama. 

The province of Najd, which word fignifies a ri-Najd. 
fing country, lies between thofe of Yamama, Yaman, 
and Hejaz, and is limited on the eaft by Irak. Najd 
is peculiarly oppofed to Tehama, as the name im- 
plies, though this laft has feverai ridges of mountains in 
it \ 

Yamama, alfo called Arud, from its oblique fituation, Yamama, 
in refpe£r. of Yaman, is encompafted by Najd, Tehama, 
Bahrein, Oman, Shihr, Hadramaut, and Saba. The chief 
city is Yamama, which gives name to the province, and 
was antiently called Jaw, or Gjauva. It is four degrees 
to the E. of Mecca, and deduced its name, according to 
the excellent Golius, from the niece of Tafm, whofe bril- 
liant and piercing eyes rendered her fo famous amongft the 
Arabs, that one of their proverbs was, more fharp-nghted 
than Yamama. This lady governed Yamama, and there-< 
fore the quality above-mentioned was the more confpicu- 
ous in her. However, fome authors relate, that there was 
a river, or fountain, in this province, called Yamama, from 
whence the province itfelf was fo denominated. The falfe 
prophet Mofeilama, Mohammed's competitor, rendered this 

place 

z Golius ubi fup. p. 95. Sharif al Edrifi clim. ii. par. 5. 
Plin 1. vi. c. 28. Ptol. ubi fup. a Golius ubi fup. p. 94. 

Abulfed. in Arab. pail*. 
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and killed, it fubmitted to Abubecr \ 
Bahrein. Though the more accurate Oriental geographers make 
Bahrein part of Irak, yet a fhort description of it ought not 
to be omitted here. Bahrein then, in the moft extenfive 
acceptation of the word, denotes that maritime tract, lying 
between Bafra and the fartheft limits of Oman ; to which 
the Arabs have given the name of Bahrein, i. e. 66 Of 
cc two feas, or the country of two feas," becaufe it con- 
nects the Perfian gulph with the Indian ocean. In a more 
confined fenfe it is applied to an ifland, or rather two, of 
the Perfian gulph, in 26 0 30' N. lat. about a league from 
the town of Al-Katif featcd on that gulph. One of thefe 
iflands feems to be the Ichara of Ptolemy, and Icharia of 
Strabo. As Julfar and theo ther principal towns of Bahrein 
were built after Mohammed's death, our readers will 
expect fame account of them in the modern hiftory of 
Arabia c . 

The princi- As for the iflands of i^Enus, Timagenes, Zygaena, and 
P nfIandsoa many others, both in the Arabian and (M) Perfian gulphs, 



b Golii notae ad Alfraganum, p.. 95. Sharif al Edrifi clim. ii. 
par. 6. Geo-g. Elmacin. hift. Sar. 1. i. c. 2. c Golius ubi 

fup. p. 96. Ptol. ubi fup. Strab. 1. xvi. iEiian. de animal. 1. 
xi. c. 9. Sharif al Edrifi, Yacut, & Abulfed. apud Gol. ibid. p. 
78, 81. 

(M) The antients frequently called the Perfian gulph, or 
gulph of Bafra, as well as the Indian ocean, the Erythraean or 
Red Sea, as we learn from Herodotus, Polybius, Strabo, Phi- 
loftratus, Mela, Pliny, Solinus, Dionyiius Afer, and iElian. 
Several reafons have been afligned for that appellation j but the 
moft probable feems to be ihe reflection of the folar rays in 
that hot climate, which gave the water a reddilh colour. The 
learned Dr. Prideaux without a fufficient foudation afferts this to 
have been the only proper Red Sea of the antients ; fmce, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the Arabian and Perfian gulphs were both 
branches of that fea. He feems likewife to be miitaken, 
when he affirms the whole Arabian gulph to have been 
the Yam Souph of the Hebrews ; fmce 'tis highly probable, 
that the Heroopolitan gulph only was fo called by that peo- 
ple (12). 

(12) Herodot. 1. i, c. 1S0. & I. iv. c. 37. Strab. 1. xvi.Polyb. 
1. v. Philoftrat. vit. Apollon. 1. iii. c. 50. p. 136. Mel. 1. 
iii. c. 8. Piin. 1. vi, c. 23, 26. Solin. c. 58. Dionyf. Af. r. 
1 132. ./Elian, hift. animal. 1. xvi. c. 14. Prideaux & Shaw 
ubi fup. 
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enumerated by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, iElian, 
&c. as appertaining to Arabia, they merit not the lead at- 
tention. But it may not be improper to obferve, that, in 
our opinion, Ptolemy's ifland of Socrates may be looked 
upon as the fame with the Soctra of the moderns. 'Tis 
true, he places the former two or three degrees more to the 
northward, than the latter is found to be by experience. How- 
ever, his inaccuracy, which we have frequently had occafi- 
on to obferve, and the little acquaintance the Greeks and 
Romans had with the people of Arabia Felix, fufficiently ac- 
count for fuch a difference ; which being admitted, the affi- 
nity of the names Socrates and Socotra feems no inconfidera- 
ble argument in favour of the conje&ure here propofed. 
With this obfervation we {hall clofe our defcription of 
Arabia d . 



SECT. II. 

The antiquity, government, laws, religion, 
language, learning, arts and fciences, dif- 
poiition, manner ot life, Stc. of the 
Arabs. 

THE defcendents of Cum formed a kingdom in that Som^ of the 
part of Arabia Petrasa bordering upon Egypt, and ex-^ 0 ^"^ 
tending itfelf along the caftern more of the Red Sea towards i n Arabia, 
the frontiers of Paleiiine and Arabia Felix, in very early 
times, as has been already obferved in the hiftory of the 
Ethiopians. His fons Seba or Saba,Sabtah, Rcgma orRaamah, 
Sabtecha, and grandfons Sheba and Dedan, feated themfelves 
likewife in the Happy and Defert Arabia, as appears front 
the cities §abota, Rhegana, Rhegama or Rhegma, Saba, 
Saue, Saptha or Saptah, Dedan, and the country of the 
Sabxi, whofe metropolis was the great city Saba ; all of 
which preferved very fenfible fooifteps of the names of the 
nrft planters of thofe two provinces or kingdoms. However, 
it feems to us moft probable, for the reafons already 
given, that the bulk of the Cufhites made fettlements in 
O 2 other 



d Diod. Sic, 1. iii. Strab. Psoi. & JE)m, ubi. fup. 
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other parts. As a farther proof of this, it may be obfer- 
ved, that the eaftern writers take little or no notice of 
them e . 

Cafluhhim, As for the Cafluhhim, Caphtorim, and Hhorites, occu- 
Caphtorim, pying the hilly diftricSt about mount Seir, though very antiertt, 
Hhontes, ^ey never made any confiderable figure. The pofterity of 
Edom, who after their excifion feized upon the tracl they in- 
habited, in procefs of time intermixing with the proper Arabs,, 
formed one people with them. But neither do the prefent 
Arabs look upon Efau or Edom as- one of the proper founders 
of their nation f . 

. We have already obferved, that the Arraceni and Saraceni 
of the antients were the fame people. From the fituation, 
affigned them by the old geographers* it can fcarce be 
doubted but that the Arra of Pliny and Ptolemy was the 
capital of the region they inhabited, and gave them the ap- 
pellation they went under. Strabo, defcribing yElius Gal- 
lus's expedition into Arabia, intimates, that the province of 
Ararena was thirty days journey from Petra, and fifty from 
the city of the Negrani, or Negara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 
i. e. the modern Nag'ran ; that it was for the moft part 
defert, and inhabited by the Nomades, or Arabes Scenitas $ 
and that the interjacent tracl: betwixt it and the former city 
was a wild pathlefs region, interfperfed in fome parts with 
palm-trees. All which particulars, as well as the name it- 
felf, clearly evince this province to be the country of the 
Arraceni or Saraceni, which had the above-mentioned Arra 
for its capital city. From feveral circumftances in the de.- 
fcription of the expeditions- into Arabia made by Trajan and 
Severus, to be met with in Dio, it appears that the Arra- 
ceni or Saraceni were likewife fometimes in the eaft deno- 
minated Agareni, and their chief town Arra Atra, or, as 
Herodian calls it, Atrae. It is therefore highly probable, that 
the antient Saracens were ftyled Hagarenes, either from the 
difpohtion of the tracl: they inhabited, or, from Hagar the 
mother of Ifhmael s . 

e Univer. hift. vol. xviii. p. S8, 89, no, iri y & alib. Gen. 
c. x. ver. 7. Agatharchid. Cnid. apud Phot. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. 
Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Hyde hilt. rel. vet. Perf. p. 37, & 
alib. Sale's prelim, difc. p. 9. f Gen. c. x. ver. 14. c. 

xxxvi. ver. 8. c. xiv. ver. 6. Deut. c. ii. ver. 12. Vide etiam 
CI. Gagn. diatrib. fedt. 4. s Univ. hift. vol. xviii. p. 

185. Plin. 1. vi. c. 28. Ptol. in Arab. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 781. 
Dio, 1. lxviii. p. 785. & 1. lxxv. p. 855. Herodian. 1. iii. 
c. 28. edit. Oxon. 1678. Cellar, geogr. ant. 1. iii. c, 14.. 
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In order to confirm what is here advanced, it may 
be farther obferved, that Stephanus mentions a country 
called Saraca, inhabited by the Saraceni (N), as con- 
tiguous to that of the Nabathaeans ; and that the Arab geo- 
grapher Yakut takes notice of the town 'Al-' Arakh feated 
on Agja, one of the two celebrated mountains of the 
Tai'tes, or tribe of Tai, the Taueni of Pliny, and Tcthoi 
Tatni of Bardefanes in Eufebius, who joins them with the 
Saracens, From hence, in conjunction with the reafons ai- 
led ged by the learned Mr. Gagnier, we may conclude, that 
Pliny called this nation Arraceni ; and that Diofcorides 
was the flrft of the antients now extant that prefixed to that 
word the hifling letter as has been determined by the ex- 
cellent Salmafius \ 

The Jerufalem Targum takes the names Immaelites and 
Saracens to have been of an equal extent, and to have 
denoted the fame nation. This not only included the Arabes 
Scenitoe, bordering upon Paleltine, Syria, and Chaldaea, but 
likewife thofe feparated by the Red Sea from Ethiopia all of 
whom we find in Scripture going under the general name of 
Arabians. That the word Saraceni cannot be derived from 
any of the following fources, notwithftanding the authority 
of the learned men here mentioned, we believe our readers 
wiU allow \ 

O 3 i. Joannes 

h Steph. Byzant. in voc. 1o,<=clk&. Ptol. ubi fup. Yakutus 
geogr. Ar. apud Gagn. ubi fup. feet. 9. Plin. ubi fup. Bar- 
defanes apud. Eufeb. de prasp. evang. p. 277. Vide etiam Har- 
du'm. in Plin. ubi fup. Gagn. diatr. fed. 9. & Salmaf. in exer- 
cit. Plinian. p. 344. col. 2. Tub init. 1 Targ. Hierofol, 

in Gen. c. xxxvii. ver. 25. 2 Chron. c. xvii. ver. 1. &. c. xxi. 
ver. 16. Jfai. c. xiii, yer. ?o. Gagn. ubi fup. feet. 4,. fub 
fin. 

(N) Mr. Gagnier thinks, that the Saraeens of Arabia Fell* 
and Arabia Petraa were two different nations ; and that the lat- 
ter received their name Araceni from the city of Arke, Ara«» 
kerne, or Petra, their metropolis. But in the firft article we 
humbly conceive, he feems to contradict himfelf $ fince in the 
former part of the Diatriba fo often cited, he appears to us to 
be of opinion, that the Immaelites fpread themfelves gradually 
over Arabia Felix as well as Arabia Petraea } and that the Immae- 
lites, Arabes Scenitae, and Saracens, were frequently taken for 
the fame people. This notion we own ourfelvea inclined to e- 

fpoufc. 
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I. Joannes Damascenus, Nicetas Choniates, and 
others, fuppofe this word to have been of Greek extraction , al- 
luding to Sarah's fending away Hagar empty, without any 
fort of neceflaries or accommodations. But this is too ab- 
furd to merit any attention. 2. Scaliger deduces the name 
Saraceni from the Arabic farak, i. e. " He ftole pri- 
vately," alluding, as that great critic obferves, to their anceflor 
Immael, who lived upon rapine and robbery. This, it 
mufr. be owned, carries with it a greater appearance of truth 
than the former, fince 'tis much more probable that the 
word fhould be of an Arab than a Greek origin. But the 
misfortune is, that Ifhmael was not a pickpocket, but a 
robber 1 or highwayman ; and therefore the root cJ^.a« 
farak by no means comes up to the fignification of Sara- 
ceni as determined even by this author himfelf. 3. Dr. 
Pocock aflerts Saraceni to import Oriental, or " people of 
" the eaft." But as Mr. Gagnier has demonftrated, that 
the chief arguments he has offered in defence of this opi- 
nion hold equally true of the Chaldaeans, Perfians, Indians, 
and Chinefe, they prove too much, and therefore we think 
not the leaft regard is due unto them. The etymon of Sa- 
raceni we have given muft. therefore be allowed to approach 
the neareft to truth. As the Saracens were fo celebrated a 
nation, and fuch different notions relating to their name, 
which points out their origin, have been advanced, we could 
not well avoid the prolixity our readers may poflibly think us 
guilty of on this occaiion k . 

If 

k Joannes Damafcenus de hasref. apud, Cotelerium in lib. de 
monument, ecclef. Grace, p. 326. Nicet. Choniat MS. in bi- 
bliothec. Colbert. Hieronynv comment, in Ezech. 1. viii. c. 25. 
Fuller, in Mifcel. facr. c. 12. Jof. Scalig. ap. Fuller, ibid. 
Pocock. in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab p. 33. Gagn. ubi fup. fed. 
xi. p. 62, 63. Mohammed. Al-Firauzabadius, & Safioddin. 
^apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p. 35. 

fpo.ufe, as being not only fupported by the proofs brought by 
MrV Gagnier for that purpofe, but likewife by Scripture, ali thofe 
authors who have fo juftly reprefented the Saracens as amoftnu, 
merous and powerful nation, Mohammedes Al-Firauzabadius, and 
Other eaftern writers (13). 

(13) Gagn. diatrib. feci. 11. Vide etiam feci. 1, 4, 6. Ifal. 
c. xxi. ver. -13. -Jer. c. xlix. ver. 28. Targ. Hierofol. in Gen Y 
c. xxxvii. ver. 25. Mohammed. AI Firauzabadius apud Pocoeki- 
Mm, in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab., p. 1 10. ut & ipfe Pocock, ibi^, 
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If we follow the Oriental writers, we muft divide. *be Tw ociaffes 
Arabs into two claries, viz. €c the old loft Arabians, and' ofthcAlal *' 
" the prefent." The moft famous tribes amongft the for- 
mer were Ad, Thamud, Tafm, Jadis, the firft Jorham, 
Amalek, Amtem, Hafbem, Abil, and Bar. Though thofe 
were very numerous, yet they are now either all deftroyed, 
or loft and fwallowed up among the other tribes ; nor are 
there any certain memoirs or records extant concerning 
them. However, as the memory of fome very remarjkabie 
events, that happened amongft them, and the cataftrophe, o£ 
fome of thefe tribes have been preferred by tradition, and 
fince confirmed by the authority of the Koran, we think it 
not improper to give our readers a fuccincl: and concife ac- 
count of them *. 

The tribe of Ad deduced their origin from Ad, thefo*i&3. 
of Aws, or Uz, the fon of Aram, the fon of Shem, the 
fon of Noah, who after the confufion of tongues fettled in 
Al Ahkaf, or " the winding fands" in the province of 
Hadramaut, upon the confines of Oman and Yaman, where 
his pofterity greatly multiplied. , The firft prince that reigned 
over them was Sheddad the fon of Ad, of whom we find 
many fabulous things related by the eaftern writers. Some 
of thefe however tell us, that Ad had two fons Sheddad 
and Sheddid, who jointly fwaycd the fceptre after his dej- 
ceafe, and extended their dominions from the fands of Alaj 
to the trees of Oman. Sheddid dying firft, his brother be- 
came fole monarch, and having built a fumptuous palace, 
made a delightful garden in the deferts of Aden, in imita- 
tion of the celeftial paradife, which he called Irem, after 
the name of his great grandfather. When it was finiflied, 
he fet out with a great retinue in order to take a view df 
it \ but ? being arrived at a place within a day's journey of 
it, they were all deftroyed by a terrible noife from heaven. 
However, according to them, the city ftill remains, though 
inviiible, being preserved by Providence as a monument of 
divine juftice, Sheddad propofmg by this impious imitation to 
create in his fubje&s a fuperftitious veneration of himfelf as a 
god. Al Beidawiadds, that one AWallali Ebn Kelabah, of, 
as D' Herbelot calls him, Colabah, in the reign of the khalif 
Moawiyah, accidentally had Irem (^covered to him, as he 
was feeking a camel he had loft ; but feeing no creature there, 
he was fo terrified, that he ftayed no longer than to take 
O 4 with 

1 Greg^ Abulfarag. p. 159.. Sale's prelim, difc. p. £. 
Jglklo \2in. in lib, Mefhar. Vide& focockium ubi fup. p. $8, 39; 
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with him from thence fome fine {tones, which he mewed the 
khalifV 

Aft v er the death of Sheddad, the kingdom of Ad was 
governed by a long feries of princes, of whom the Oriental 
hiftorians deliver many particulars, that have no great ap- 
pearance of truth, The Adites in procefs of time falling 
from the worfhip of the true God into idolatry, God fent 
the prophet Hud, fuppofed to be the fame with Heber, to 
preach to and reclaim them. But they refufing to acknow- 
ledge his million, or to obey him, God fent a hot and 
fuffocating wind, which blew feven nights and eight days 
without intermiffion, and entering at their noftrils, paft 
through their bodies, and deftroyed them all, a very few 
only excepted, who had liftened to Hud, and retired with 
him to another place. Others relate, that before this ter- 
rible deftruclion they had been previoufly chaftifed with a 
three years drought ; and therefore fent Kail Ebn Ithar, and 
Morthed Ebn Saad, with feventy other principal men, to 
Mecca, then in the hands of the tribe of Amalek, whofq 
prince was Moawiyah Ebn Beer, to- obtain of God fome 
.rain. Kail, continue thefe authors, having begged of God, 
that He would fend rain to the people of Ad, three clouds 
appeared, a white one, a red one, and a black one $ and a 
voice from heaven ordered him to chufe which he would, 
Kail failed not to make choice of the laft, thinking it to bq 
loaden with the moft rain ; but when this cloud came over 
them, it proved to be fraught with the divine vengeance, 
and a tempeft broke forth from it which deftroyed them 
all. Some authors affirm, that Lokman king of the Adites, 
-after his fubjecls had been afflicted with a drought for four 
• years, to incline them to hearken to the preaching of Hud., 
and brought to the very brink of deftruclion, went with 
fixty others to Mecca to beg rain 3 which they not ob- 
taining, Lokman with fome of the company flayed there, 
and by this means efcaped being involved in the common 
calamity. They farther relate of this Lokman, that his life 
was extended by God to the length of thofe of feven eagles, 
each of the fix laft of which was hatched the inftant its 
predeceflbr expired. The few Adites with Lokman that 
furvived their countrymen, gave rife to a tribe called " the 

w latter 

m Gen. c. x. ver. 22, 23. Al-Kor. Mohammed, c. Sq. 
D'HerbeL bibl. Orient, p. 51, 498. Al-Beidawi, Jallalo'ddirv 
■fibifup. Pocock. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 351*36; 
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latter Ad, who were afterwards changed into monkeys. 
Hud returned into Hadramaut, and was buried near Hafec, 
where there is a fmall town now ftanding called Kabr Hud, 
or " the fepulchre of Hud." When the Arabs would fig . 
nify the high antiquity of any thing, they fay " as old as 
<c king Ad, in like manner as the Greeks, when they would 
exprefs any thing extremely antient, made it coaeval with 
Chronus, or Saturn, and Ogyges n . 

The tribe of Thamud were the pofterity of Thamud Thamud. 
the fon of Gather or Gether, the fon of Aram, who falling 
into idolatry, the prophet Saleh was fent to bring them 
back to the worfhip of the true God. M. Bochart 
takes this prophet to be Phaleg, and M. D' Herbelot 
Salah the fon of Arphaxad, and father of Heber or Hud. 
The learned Mr. Sale determines in favour of M. Bo- 
chart, becaufe, fays he, the prophet Saleh lived between 
the time of Hud and of Abraham. On the contrary, 
we own ourfelves of M. D' Herbelot's opinion, becaufe 
the identity of names is a ftronger argument in favour pf 
that opinion, than any fmall inaccuracy in chronology 
of the Arab hiftorians can be againft it. Befides, it does' 
not appear from any Oriental author, that the prophet 
Saleh did actually live between the times of Hud and 
Abraham, as Mr. Sale fuggefts j nay, Mr. Sale himfelf 
difprpves this, when he cites with approbation an 
eaftern author making him later than Abraham. Some few 
of the Thamud ites received Saleh as a true prophet, but the 
reft, as a proof of his million, required that he mould caufe 
a flie-camel big with young to come out of a rock in their 
prefence ; which having obtained of God, the camel was 
immediately delivered of a young one ready weaned. But 
inftead of believing, the Thamudites cut the ham-ftrings of 
the camel, and killed her ; at which a£t of impiety God being 
highly difpleafed, three days after ftruck them dead in their 
houfes by an earthquake, and a terrible noife from heaven, 
which, fome fay, was the voice of Gabriel the archangel 
crying aloud, " Die all of you." Jonda Ebn Amru, prince of 
the Thamudites, propofed this miracle to Saleh, promifing, 
that if it was wrought, he and his people would believe. 
Accordingly Jonda acknowledged the prophet's, million, but 

the 

" Pocock. ibid. Al-Beidawi, D'Herbel. bibl. Orient, apt, 
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the greateft part of his fubjecls perilhed in their mRdellty % as 
above obferved. Saleh, with thofe reformed by him, was 
faved from this deftrucrion. The prophet afterwards went to 
Paleftine, and from thence to Mecca, where he ended his 
days. This tribe nrfl dwelt in Yaman, but being expelled 
thence by Hamyar the fon of Saba, they fettled in the terri 7 
tory of Hejr, in the province of Hejaz, where their habita 7 
tations, cut out of the rocks, mentioned in the Koran, are 
Hill to be feen, and alfo the crack of the rock whence the 
camel iflued, which, as an eye-witnefs hath declared, is fixty 
cubits wide. Thefe houfes of the Thamudites being of the 
ordinary proportion, are ufed as an argument to convince 
thofe of a miflake, who make this people to have been of a 
gigantic ftature. They will likewife confute thofe commen- 
tators on the Koran, who affirm that the largeft of the old 
Adites were an hundred cubits high, and the leaft of them 
fixty. By comparing the eaftern writers with thofe of the 
antient Greeks and Romans, we mail find, that the tribe of 
Thamud correfponded exa&ly with the Thamudeni or Tha- 
mydeni of Diodorus, Pliny, and Ptolemy 0 . 
Tafm and The tribe of Tafm were the defcendents of Lud the fon 
Jadis. 0 £ Shem, and that of Jadis a branch of the pofterity of 
Gether, as we learn from Abulfeda. Both thefe tribes lived 
promifcuoufly together under the government of Tafm, till 
a -certain tyrant made a law, that twenty maids of the tribe 
of Jadis mould not marry, unlefs firft deflowered by him • 
which the Jadifians not enduring, formed a confpiracy, and* 
•inviting the king and chiefs of Tafm to an entertainment, pri- 
vately hid their fwords in the fand, and in the midft of their 
-mirth fell on them, flew thern all, and extirpated the greateft 
part of that tribe. However, the few who efcaped obtaining 
aid of the king of Yaman, Dhu Habman Ebn Akran, aflault- 
ed Jadis, and utterly deftroyed them, there being fcarce any 
mention made from that time of either of thofe tribes. As 
all the traditions relating to Tafm are reckoned of a very 
dubious authority, when any thing is advanced without a 
proper foundation to fupport it, the Arabs call it a ftory of 

Tafm, 

0 Gen. c. x. ver. 23. D'Herbel. bib\. Orient. 366, 740. 
Abulfeda, Al-Zamakhfhari. Ai-Kor. Mohammed, c. vii. &c. xv. 
Bochart. geogr. fac. Sale's prelim, difc. p. 7. & note upon the 
Koran, c vii. p. 1 24. Ebn, Shonah. Abu Mufa al Afhari. 
Pocock. ubi fup. p. 37, 57. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Plin. & Ptol. ubi 
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Tafm. The notion many of the Orientals have of Tafm ; s 
grand-daughter Yamama, our readers will find in the former 
fection, where we give amort defcription .of the province, of 
the fame name p . 

All that we find delivered by the Arabs of the former Jorham. 
tribe ,of Jorham is, that their anceftor was an antediluvian, 
and one of the eighty perfons, who, according to a Mahom- 
medan tradition, were faved with Noah in the ark^. This 
tribe was cotemporary with that of Ad, and utterly perilhed, 
in a manner to us unknown. 

Some of the Oriental authors inform us, that Amalek, Amalek * 
the progenitor of the tribe of the fame name, was the fon of 
Eliphaz the fon of Efau, though others make him the fon of 
Ham the fon of Noah. This tribe under their king Walid, the 
firft who aflumed the name of Pharaoh, before the time of Jo^ 
feph, conquered Eygpt, according to the eaftern writers, who 
feem to confound the Amalekites with the Phoenician fhep- 
herds of Manetho. After they had poffefTed the throne of 
Egypt for a confiderable period, they were expelled by the 
natives, and at laft totally deftroyed by the Israelites r . 

As for the tribes of Amtem, Hafhem, Abil, and Bar, a N^£ em ' 
that the Oriental know of them is, that by fome means or A l l{ ei ^ d 
other they became extinct, moft of them being cut off, am} Bar. 
the reft incorporating with the other tribes 3 . 

According to their own hiftorians, the prefent Arabs are The prefentj 
fprung from two flocks, Kahfctn, the fame with Joktan the ^ ra jj s d d £" 
fon of Eber, and Adnan defcended in a dire£): line from ^hwn an? 
Immael the fon of Abraham and Hagar (O). The pofterity Adnan. 

of 

p Poc. ubi fup. p. 37, 38, 60, Abulfed. Golii notae ad Al- 
fraganum, p. 95. Univ. hill:, vol. xviii. p. 210. 1 Abulfed. 
Poc. ubi fup. EbnShonah. r Gen. e. xxxvi. ver. 12. D'Her> 
bel. p. 110. Ebn Shonah. Num. c. xxiv. ver. 20. Mirat 
Camat. Jofeph. cont. Apion. 1. i.. Exod. c. xvii. ver. 18, &c. 
1 Sam. c. xv. ver. 7,, &c. & c. xxvii. ver. 8, 9. 1 Chron. c. iv. 
ver. 43. s JallaloMdin. apud Pocock. ubi fup. p. 39. ut Sc 
ipfe Pocock. ibid. 

(O) As the genealogy of thefe tribes is of great ufe to ilia- 
ftrate the Arabian hiftory, our readers would have judged this 
work incomplete, had we not here inferted the two genealogical 
tables of the dependents of Kahtan and Immael , formed by the 
late learned and ingenious Mr. Sale from the moft approved 
Oriental authors, in order to render that of the dependents of 

Jfhmael 
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of the former they call al Arab al Ariba, i. e. the genuine or 
pure Arabs, and thofe of the latter al Arab al Moftareba, 
i. e. naturalized or infititious Arabs, though fome reckon 
the antient loft tribes to have been the only pure Arabians, 
and therefore call the defcendents of Kahtan alfo Motareba, 
which word likewife fignifies infititious Arabs, though in a 
nearer degree than Moftareba ; thofe acknowledging Adnan 
for their great anceftor, being the more diftant grafF. As 
Iihmael was by origin and language a Hebrew, it is no won- 
der thofe fuppcfed to be defcended from him mould have no 
claim to be admitted as pure Arabs ; however, fince he con- 
tracted an alliance with the Jorhamites, by marrying a 
daughter of Modad, accuftomed himfelf to their manner of 
living and language, and became blended with them into one 
nation, they have certainly a right to be confidered as Mofta- 
reba. The uncertainty of the defcents between Immael and 
Adnan is the reafon why they feldom trace their genealogies 
higher than the latter, whom they therefore look upon as the 
father of their tribes ; the defcents from him downwards being 
pretty certain and uneontroverted. It is remarkable, that the 
eaftern writers fcarce take any notice at all of Abraham's 
progeny by Keturah, though they undoubtedly made up a 
considerable part of the inhabitants of Arabia. Their names 
were, Zimran, Jokman, Medan, Midian or Madian, Ilbak, 
and Shuah. Notwithstanding the Arabs affirm Iflimael's wife 
to have been a genuine Arabian, the Scripture fays (he was an 
Egyptian; which greatly makes the authority of their hifto- 

rians* 

Ilhmael the more perfeft, we have added thereto the nine gene- 
rations between Ifhmael and Adnan, which is the moft approved 
feries of defcents between them ; though this, ' as here oblerved, 
cannot be abfolutely depended upon ; for Al Beihaki reckons one 
generation lefs, differing alfo in the names, in the following man- 
ner : Ilhmael, Nabet, Yafaab, Yarab, N Yarah, Yahur, al Mo- 
kawwam, Odad, Odd, Adnan, and Mohammed himfelf, ac- 
cording to a tradition of his wife Omm Salma, counted but three 
perfons between Iihmael and Adnan, viz. Bera, Zeid, and Odad. 
With the tables here exhibited, we have intermixed fome few 
additional obfervations, that may tend either to illuftrate or cor- 
rect them, as our readers will find, by comparing them with the 
originals in Mr. Sale's excellent preliminary difcourle. We muit 
not forget to remark, that in the nrft feries of defcents between 
Iihmael and Adnan Mr. Sale has omitted Odd, which makes him 
run counter to the belt Oriental writers, and therefore in that par- 
tjcular we have ,diiTented from him. 
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rians, except it mould be admitted, that he had a fecond wife, 
or feveral at once. His Tons were Nebaioth, Kedar, Adeel, 
Mibfam, Mifhma, Dumah, Maffa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, 
Naphim, and Kedemah ; befides which he had a daughter 
called Mahalath and Bafhemath, whom Edom took to wife. 
Some writers make Kahtan a defcendent of Immael ; but 
among the Orientals this is not the moft received opinion. 
However, it agrees the beft with the Chaldee and Arabic 
paraphrafts, who believed the name of Hhmaelites to be as 
general and extenfive as that of Arabs 1 . 

We have already obferved, that the cuftoms, manners, Govren- ' 
and genius, of the Arabs, except in matters of religion, are^[ t ® * 
in effect: the fame at this day that they were betwixt three and Arabs, 
four thoufand years ago ; and therefore we may prefume, 
that the antient and modern forms of government of this 
nation may be confidered as agreeing in almoft all particular 
The Arabes Scenitae, therefore, as their fucceflbrs the pre- 
fent Bedoweens, were governed by Shekhs and Emirs. The 
Shekhs fuperintended only particular Dou-wars, that is, col- 
lections of tents called Hhymas, anfwering to villages or 
towns, already defcribed. Every one of thefe Dow-wars, 
therefore, might have been looked upon as a little principality, 
governed by the chief of that particular family, which was 
of the greatest name, fubftance, and reputation, amongft the 
Arabs that compofed it. The Emirs or Emeers, the Phy- 
larchs of the Greeks, ruled over a whole tribe, and conse- 
quently their authority extended to many of the above- 
mentioned Dow- wars. It is probable, that they were fome- 
times dignified with the title of (P) Shekh al Kibeer, asfome 
of their fucceflbrs are at this day. And laftly, from what 
has been obferved of the Phylarchs of the Nomades, agrees 

ing 

* Gen. c. xxi. ver. 21. e. xxv. ver. 1, &c. Ahmed Ebn Yufefj, 
Al-Jauhar. Al-Firauzabadius, Abulfed. Shahaboddin. Ahmed 
Ebn Yahya, &c. Vide etiam Pocock. ubi fup. 49—52. 

(P) Shekh or Sheikh according to Golius, is equivA* 

lent to the Latin fenex, fenior, doctor; or auttoritate, principatu, 
pietate & arte confpicuus. Emir or Emeer^J according to the 
fame author, is to be deduced from the verb ^5 mandavit, juflit,, 
prscepit, &c. (15). 



(15) Or A in vocib. 
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ing in moft points with the Arabes Scenitse, we may con- 
clude, that -die Emirs were under the domination of one 
particular prince, who was the fovereign of thefe Arabs, or 
at leaft diftinguifhed from the other Emirs by the title of the 
Grand Emir, confonant to the form of government ftill pre- 
vailing amongft the modern Bedoweens. However, we take 
this prince not to have been entirely defpotic, but confidered 
by his fubjects only as their fupreme magiftrate, who main- 1 
tained them in the poffeffion of their private laws, privileges, 
and cuftoms*. 

pf tnofe The Arabs that dwelt in cities and towns were undoubt- 

'n cities and ^7 * n ^ ** ame manner as tne Bedoweens. That 

towns. many cities of Arabia Felix, particularly thofe of the Adramitae 
Of Chatramotitse, were governed by princes of their own, we 
learn from Eratofthenes in Strabo. That author likewife 
infofms us, that the order of fucceffion in thefe cities was 
not hereditary, but that the nrft child born in any oiF the noble 
Janiilies after the king's acceffion was deemed the prefumptive 
h€ti to the crown. As foon, therefore, as any prince afcended 
trie throne, a lift was taken of all the pregnant ladies of 
quality, who were guarded in a proper manner, till one of 
them was delivered of a fon, who always received an edu- 
cation fuitable to his high birth. However, Artemidorus in 
the 5 fame author intimates, that the Sabaean nation had only 
one fovereign ; which manifeftly implies, that all the little 
.princes or Emirs above-mentioned had a fupreme head pre- 
nding over the whole region. And that regal government 
prevailed here as defcribed by Artemidorus and Eratofthenes, 
feerhs confirmed by Scripture, when the Pfalmift mentions 
the kings of Arabia and Saba. The Arabians were 
fof fome centuries under the government of the dependents 
of : Kahtan Yarab, one of his fons, founding the kingdom 
of Yaman,. and Jorham, another of them, that of Flejaz. 
The kings of Hamyar, who pollened the kingdom of Ya- 
man, or at leaft the beft part of it, had the general title of 
Tobba, which fignines fucceffor, and was affected by thefe 
princes as that of Caefar was by the Roman emperors, and 
Khalif by the fuccefibrs of Mohammed. There were feverai 
leffer princes, who reigned in other parts of Yaman, and 

were 

r Uriiverf. hifti vol. xvii. book 4. chap. 1. feci:. 2. not. (B). 
Shaw ubi fup. p. 286, Z87, 288, 300, 310. Uriiv. hift. vol. xvii. 
ibid. & Vol. 18. p. 25. Appian. in Libyc. 67. Les mceurs k le?' 
coutumes des Arabes, p. 115, 116, a Paris, 1 7 1 7. 
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were moftly, if not altogether, fubjecl to the king of 
Hamyar, whom they called the great king ; but of thefe 
hiftory has recorded nothing remarkable, or that may be 
depended upon. " May you avert all malediction," or " May 
God be propitious to you," was the form in which the antient 
Arabs ufed to addrefs themfelves to their king u . 

The principal civil inftitutions among the Arabs, that Lawsoftht 
feemed to wear the face of laws, were the following: i. That Arabs * 
eftablifhing the above-mentioned order of fucceffion. 2. That 
in force among the Sabseans, whereby the king was folemnly 
invefted with his prerogative by an afTembly of the people. 
3. That enjoining the faid king never to go out of his palace af- 
ter he had taken upon him the reins of government. 4. That 
commanding his fubjects to ltone him to death, in cafe he 
mould be found guilty of a violation of the former law. 
5. That obliging them to an abfolute and implicit obe- 
dience to all his commands, confident with the aforefaid 
fundamental condition. As the other political maxims the: 
Arabs obferved may be confidered as coinciding with their 1 
cuftoms, there is no neceflity of. touching upon them 
here w . 

The religion of the Arabs before Mohammed, which" Religion 
they call the " ftate of ignorance," was chiefly grofs idola- 
try ; the Sabian religion having almoft over-run the whole 
nation, though there were alfo great numbers of Chriftians, 
Jews, and Magians, amongft them. The idolatry of the 
Arabs, as Sabians, chiefly confifted in worfliipping the fixed 
ftars and planets, and the angels and their images, which 
they honoured as inferior deities, and whofe interceffion they 
begged, as their mediators with God. For they acknow- 
ledged one fupreme God, the creator and lord of the urn-* 
verfe, whom they called Allah Taala, " the moft high 
<c God ; " and their other deities, who were fubordinate 
to him, they called Amply Al Ilahat, i. e. the goddefles* 
" Thefe words," fays Mr. Sale," the Greeks not under- 
ce ftanding, and it being their conftant cuftcm to refolve 
" the religion of every other nation into their own, and 

« find 

u Eratofthenes & Artemidorus apud Strabon. 1. xvi. LXX. iff 
Hal. lxxii. ver. x. Al-Motarezzi in lib. Mogreb. Al-Jauha- 
rius, Abulfeda, Ebn al Athir, & Al-Firauzabadius apud Pocock. 
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tofthenes apud Strabon. ubi fup. ut & ipfe Strab. ibid. ^ 
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" find out gods of theirs to match the others, they pre- 
te tended the Arabs wor&ipped only two deities, Orotalt 
Cc and Alilat, asthofe names are corruptly written, whom they 
* c will have to be the fame with Bacchus and Urania ; pitch- 
" ing on the former as one of the greateft of their own gods, 
<e and educated in Arabia ; and on the other, becaufe of 
" the veneration {hewn by the Arabs to the ftars." But the 
impertinence of this obfervation will be touched upon im- 
mediately x . 

That the Arabs fhould eafily be led into the worftiiri 
Arabs°Sa- " of the ftars, is not at all furprifing, fince by obferving the 
biam. changes of the weather to happen at the rifing or fetting of 
certain of them for a confiderable period^ they might eafily 
be induced to afcribe a divine power to thofe ftars, and 
think themfelves indebted to them for their rains, a very 
great benefit and refrefliment to their parched country. 
Hence poffibly it came to pafs, that they had {even cele- 
brated temples dedicated to the feven planets; one of thefe, 
In particular, called Beit Ghomdan, was built in Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman, by Dahac, to the honour of Al 
Zoharah, or the planet Venus, and was demoliihed by the 
khalif Othman. By the murder of this khalif was fulfilled, 
as the Mohammedans pretend, the prophetical infcription, 
fet, as is reported, over this temple, viz. Ghomdan, fcC He 
* c who deftroyeth thee, mail be {Iain." The temple of 
Mecca is alfo faid to have been confecrated to Zohal, or Sa- 
turn. That planetary worfhip was the firft fpecies of ido- 
latry, we have already obferved ; and therefore it is no won- 
der the Arabs, at prefent the moft antient nation in the 
world, mould have been infected with it. To what has 
been already offered on this head, we fhall here beg leave 
to add the teftimony of Paufanias, who intimates, that the 
worihip of the planets was earlier than the firft arrival of 
the Pelafgi in Greece ; and that before this time they 
had ftatues erected in their honour. This obfervation' 

will 



x Poc. not. ad fpecim. hill. Arab. p. 138. Golii note ad 
Alfraganum, p. 251. Maimonid. in moreli nevochim, par. 
iii. c. 29. Hottingeri hift. Orient. 1. iv. c. 8. Hyde hill. rel. vet. 
Perf. paff. Prideauxin conneft. p. 1. b. 3. Herodot. 1. iii. c. 
8. Arrian. p. 161, 162. Strab. 1. xvi. Greg. Abulpharag. 
hift. dynaii. p. 281, &c. Al-Shaherftanius apud Pococ- 
kium, ubi fupra, p. 108. ut & ipfe Pocockius ibid. Sale's 
prelim, difc. p. 15, x6. 
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will not only illuftrate, but likewife bring a frefh accef- , 
fiori of ftrength to what has been: advanced in a former 
rioted 

But befides thofe ftars which were the general objects of Worfhip the 
worfhip throughout Arabia, there were fome more P^uli-^JJ 3 ™' 
arly reverenced in particular provinces. Thus the Hamya- t he planets* 
rites chiefly wOrftiipped the Sun 5 Mifam, al Debarart, or 
u the bull's eye Lakhm and Jodam, al Mofhtari, or 
Jupiter; Tay, Sohail, or Canopus ; Kais, SiriuS, or " the 
"dog-ftar;" and Afad, Otared, or Mercury. AbuCabfha, 
a worlhipper of Sirius, whom forrie will have to be the fame 
with Waheb, Mohammed's grandfather on the mother's 
fide, though others make him of the tribe of Khozaah, 
ufed his utmoft endeavours to perftiade the Koreifh to leave 
their images, and worfhip this ftar. For which reafon, 
when Mohammed endeavoured alfo to draw them off from 
image- worfhip, they nicknamed him the fon of Abu Cab- 
fha. However, the Arabs, together with the Indians irt 
general, paid a greater regard to the fixed ftars, than to 
the planets ; which diftinguifhed the Sabians amongft them 
from thofe amongft the Greeks, who directed their worfhip 
to the planets* The Arabs did not only attribute their 
rains to the influence of the fixed ftars, but likewife their 
winds, ftorms, tempefts, heat, Cold, and all kinds of 
alterations in their atmofphere. They differed, hcfwevef, 
amongft themfelves in this, that fome afcribed the influence 
producing all the meteorological phaenomena to the rifing, 
and others to the fetting, of the conftellations known amongft 
them by the name of Al-Anwa z . 

Of the angels or intelligences which they worfhipped. As likewifc 
we find only three mentioned in the Koran, viz. Allat, angels, or 
Al-Uzza, and Manah ; thefe they called " goddefles," and^^ces. 
" the daughters of God ; " an appellation they gave not on- 
ly to angels, but alfo to their images* which they believed 
either to be infpired with life by God, or elfe to become 
the tabernacles of the angels, and to be animated by them ; 
and they paid them divine honours, becaufe they believed 

them 

7 Poc. ubifupra, p. 163. Al-Jannabi. Shahreftani. Paufan. 
Laconic, p. 202. Univ. hift. vol. xvi. p. 614. not. (R% 
z Abulpharag. ubifupra. p. 160. Al Shahreftani. Abulfed. Al 
Jauharius, Ebn'ol Athir, & Al-Firauzabadius apud Pocockium ? 
ubi fupra, p. 163, 164. ut & ipfe Pocock. p. 130, 132. 
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them to intercede for their votaries with God. The Arab 
Sabians likewife, in common with thofe of other nations.,, 
imagined, that the Sun, Moon, and fixed ftars, were ha- 
bitations of intelligences of a middle nature betwixt men 
and the Supreme Being, who actuated their orbs in the fame 
manner as the human body does the foul ; and that this 
was the true caufe of all their motions. Thefe beings, they 
had a notion, became mediators between God and them ; 
for the neceffity of a mediator they clearly difcovered from 
the beginning, and therefore, as God's mediators, r'ijpj&ed 
divine worfhip to them. They firit worfhipped them by 
their tabernacles, u e. their orbs themfelves ; but thefe, by 
their rifing and fetting, being as much under the horizon 
as above, they were at a lofs how to addrefs themferves 
to them in their abfence. To remedy this defect, they 
had recourfe to the invention of images, in which, after 
their c^nfecration, they thought thefe inferior deities to be 
as much prefentby their influence,, as in the ftarstbemfelves i 
and that all addreffes to them were rendered as effectual be- 
fore the one, as before the other. And this may be con- 
sidered as the origin of image-wormip. All other material 
particulars relating to the Sabians, omitted here, will either 
be found in note (QJ* or the forth volume of this hi- 
ftory \ 

AlLATy 

a AI-Kor. Mohammed, c. Bii. Poc. p. 138. Gal. Maimonid* 
Hotting. Hyde, Prideaux, ubi fupra, Shahreftanius apud Hyde, 
c. v. p. 124. D'Herbel. bibL Orient, p. 726. Houfa'm Vaez 
comment Perf. in Al-Koran, c, 2. Lib. Phar. Gj. apud Hyd. 
ubi fupra. Kalkafhend. apud Hyde, ubi fupra,, p. 125. Ebn 
alAthir apud Pocockium, p. 133,. 139. 

(QJ) The Sabian, Jewifh,. and Chriftian religions, are the on- 
ly religions tolerated by the Koran. We are told, that the eaf- 
fern writers vary greatly in their notions of the religious tenets 
©f the firft feet. though thofe here mentioned feem to be at- 
fefted by the beft of them. The Sabians produce many ftrong 
arguments for the unity of God, and addrefs themfelves to Him 
in the following terms : " 1 dedicate my felf to thy fervice, O 
* ( God t I dedicate myfelf to thy fervice, O Go© I Thou haft 
** no companion, except thy companion, of whom thou art 
*' abfolute mafter, and of whatever is his." From whence it 
appears, that they fuppofe idols not to be fui juris, though 
they ofki facrifices and other offerings to them, as well as to 
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All at, whom fome of the Arabs called Allah, was theAl&t. 
idol of the tribe of Thakif, who dwelt at Tayef, and had a 
P 2 temple 

God, ec who was alfo formerly often put off with the leaft por- 
" tion," as Mohammed upbraids them. The reafon affignedby 
them for this was, that " the idol wanted what was God's, but 
*' God himself wanted nothing.'** A fort of baptifii they ad- 
mit, and profefs a great veneration for St. John Baptift, ftyling 
themfelves, in their language, which is compofed of the Chaldee 
and Syriac, Mendai Jahia, i. e. " Difciples of St. John ; n and 
by this name they go amongft the chriftians of the Levant. 
Befides the book of Pfalms, the only true Scripture' they read, 
they have another fuppofed to have been wrote by Adam, which 
they regard as their bibles, whofe language almoft entirely a- 
grees with the Chaldee, but the characters differ from thofe of 
all other, nations. Ebn Shonah makes them the defcendents of 
the moll antient people in the world, and intimates, that befides 
the books juft mentioned, they have others efteemed equally fa- 
cred, particularly one full of moral difcourfes, denominated by 
them the book of Seth and Enoch, or, as they name him,Edris. 
They are obliged to pray three, or, according to others, feven 
times a day ; the firft half an hour, or lefs, before fun-rife, or- 
dering it fo that they may, juft as the fun rifes, finiih eight ado- 
rations, each containing three proftrations : the fecond prayer 
they end at noon, when the fun begins to decline, in faying of 
which they perform five fuch adorations as the former : and the 
fame they do the third time, concluding juft as the fun fets. 
They are very fervent in their devotions. They faft three 
times a year, the firft time thirty days, the next nine, and the 
laft feven. They offer many facrifices, but eat no part of them, 
burning them all. They abftain from beans, garlick, and fome 
other pulfe and vegetables. As^to the Sabian Kebla, or part to which 
they turn their faces in praying, authors greatly differ ; one af- 
firming it to be the north, another the fouth, a third Mecca, 
and a fourth the ftar to which they pay their devotions. They 
have a great refpeft for the temple of Mecca, as alfo the pyra- 
mids, in the third of which they believe Sabi, the author of 
their religion, lies buried. They go on pilgrimage to Harran, 
either out of regard to the memory of Abraham, or of Sabi 
Ebn Man, who lived in Abraham's time, and is looked upon by 
fome as the firft propagator of their religion. Ebn Hazem afferts 
Sabianifm to have been the univerfal religion till the age of 
Abraham, from whence all the fucceeding feels were derived. 
According to Al-Shareftani, the Sabians fay, that the difference 
betwixt them and the Morlammedans confifts in this, that a- 
mong creatures they give the preference to fpirfts, angels, or 

intelligences 
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temple confecrated to her in a place called Nakhlah. We 

(hall 

intelligences moving the celeftial orbs ; whereas the Mohamme- 
dans chufe to pay the greateft honour to body and matter, i. e-. 
" men ; " as prophets, patriarchs, &c. Houfiain Vaez, in his 
Perfic commentary on the Koran, fays, that they were a fort 
of Sadducees, not believing a future ftate. We muft not omk 
obferving, that at the pyramids they facrinced a cock and a 
black calf, and offered up incenfe, Ebn Khalccan, in his life 
of Ibrahim al Sabi, affirms, that the Sabians are as antient as 
the Magjans, but different from them ; however, that both of 
them pretended to deduce their origin from Abraham, whom 
they confounded with Zerdufht. The fame author relates,, that' 
the word Sabi in the Arabic tongues denotes One who leaves 
the religion of his forefathers, and introduces a new one ; for 
which reafon the Koreifh, by way of reproach, called Moham- 
med Sabi* or Sabian. The eaftern Chriftians fcruple not to af- 
firm,: that Conftantine the great himfelf profeffed Sabianifm be- 
fore he became a convert to Chriftianity. Shahreftani divides 
the Sabians into two feels, thofe that worfhip the ftars, and 
thofe that worfhip images. The firft maintain, that God crea- 
ted the world, but has commanded his fervants to pay great re- 

fard to the ftars, and to turn themfelves towards thofe luminous 
odi'es whenever they pray ; the other, that, by the mediation 
of images, tney have accefs to the ftars, and, through the afll- 
ftance of thofe intellectual agents informing them, to the Su- 
preme Being. They all believe, that the fouls of wicked men 
will be punifhed for 9000 ages^ but that afterwards they fhall 
be received to mercy. Their feafts in general they have ap- 
pointed upon the days when the exaltations of the planets hap- 
pen ; but the greateft of them,, in particular, upon the day that 
the fun enters Aries, which, with them, is the firft day of the 
year, when they all wear their beft cloaths. They celebrate the 
feaft of every planet in a chapel dedicated to him, and derive 
their religion from Noah himfelf. The Sabians of mount Le- 
banon feem to pay a greater regard to Seth, than the Supreme 
Being ; for they always keep their oath when they fwear by 
the former, but frequently break it when they fwear by the 
latter. They likewife maintain, that once in 3,6425 years there 
will be a complete revolution in all mundane things. They 
endeavour to perfect themfelves in the four intellectual virtues £ 
God they call God of gods, and Lord of lords ; but thofe in- 
telligences fuppofed to actuate the ftars gods and lords. This 
feet fay, they took the name of Sabians from the above-menti- 
cd Sabi, though it feems rather to be derived from fcO£ Sabaj,- 
«r Tfaba, the hoft of heaven, which they worfhip. Before the 

growth 
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fiiall fee more of this deity hereafter, when we come to 
the modern hiftory of Arabia, efpecially that of it which re- 
lates to the tranfaclions wherein Mohammed was more im- 
mediately concerned b . 

Al-Uzza, or Al-Ozza, was the idol of the tribes ofAl-Uzza. 
Koreifh and Kenanah, and part of the tribe of Salim, as 
fome affirm ; but a tree called the Egyptian thorn, or Aca- 
cia, worfhipped by the tribe of Ghatfan, firft cOnfecrated 
by one Dhalem, who built a chapel over it named Bofs, 
fo contrived, as to give a found when any one entered, ac- 
cording to others. When Khaled Ebn Walid, by Moham- 
med's order, had demolifhed the chapel, cut down the image, 
or tree, and flain the prieftefs of Al Uzza, Mohammed, al- 
luding t© the death of the prieftefs, faid, (he was Al Uzza, 
who therefore will never hereafter be worlhipped. The 
name Uzza is derived from the root azza, and fignifies " the 
" moft mighty c ." 

Manah was the object of worfhip of the tribes of Hod- Manah. 
hail and Khozaah, poffibly the Caflanitje of Ptolemy, who 
dwelt between Mecca and Medina, and, as fome fay, of 
the tribes of Aws, Khazraj, and Thakif alfo. Dr. Pocock 
renders it highly probable, that the Manah of the Arabs 
was the Meni of the prophet Ifaiah. This idol was a 
large {lone, demolifhed by one Saad in the eighth year of 
the Hejra, fo fatal to the idols of Arabia. The name feems 
derived from mana, to flow, from the flowing of the blood 
of the victims facrificed to the deity ; whence' the valley of 
Mina, near Mecca, had alfo its name, where the pilgrims 
at this day flay their facriflces. Some take Meni, or Manah, 
to be the name of a eonftellation, which notion is favoured 
P 3 by 

b Abulpharag. p. 160. Poc. ubi fupra, p. 90. e Al- 

Jauhar. Al-Shahreftan. & Ai-Firauzabadius apud Pocock, 
ibid. 

growth of Chriftianity and Mohammedanifm, the greateft part 
of the world profeffed the Sabian religion. The other particu- 
lars, relating to this fe£t, our readers will find, either in a 
former part pf this work, or in the authors here referred 
to (16). 

(16) D'Herbel. Prid. Poc. Gol. Hyd. Hotting. >Uique auaor, 

hie laudat. 
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by the more obvious fignification of the word Manah in the 
Arabic tongue d . 

Wadd, Besides thefe, we find five antediluvian idols taken 
Yah'uth not * ce °f D y tne Arabian writers, viz. Wadd, Sawa, 
YSuk" and Yaghuth, Yauk, and Nafr. They are faid to have been 
Nafr. 1 men of great repute and piety in their time, whofe fta- 
tues the Arabs at firft reverenced with a civil honour only, 
which in procefs of time became heightened to a divine wor- 
(hip f . 

Wadd. Wadd was fuppofed to reprefent the heaven, and 

was worfhipped under the form of a man by the tribe 
of Cdb, in Dawmat al Jandal. For a further account 
of him, we muft refer our readers to the authors here 
cited f . 

5aw » i Saw a was adored under the fhape of a woman by the 

tribe of Hamadan, or, as others write, of Hodhail in Ro- 
hat. This idol, lying under water for fome time after the 
deluge, was at length, as the Arab writers affert, difcovered 
by the devil, and worfhipped by thofe of Hodhail, who in- 
ftituted pilgrimages to it g . 

Yaghuth. Yaguth was an idol in the fliape of a lion, and was the 
deity of the tribe of Madhaj, and others, who dwelt in Ya- 
man. Its name feems to be derived from ghatha, which 
fignifies to help. h . 

Yauk. Yauk the tribe of Morad efleemed as their proper objecl; 

of wormip, or, according to others, that of Hamadan, under 
the figure of a horfe. The name Yauk probably comes from 
their verb aka, to prevent, or avert 1 (R). 

Nasr 



d Al-Jauhar. Al-Beidawi, Al-Shahreft. Abulfed. Al^Zamakh- 
fharius, & Al-Firauzabadius. Ifai. c. Ixv. ver. 1 1 . Vide etiam 
Poc. fpec. p. 90, 91, 92. e Al-Koran. Mohammed, c. 71. 
Comment. Perfic. Vide etiam Hyd. de rel. vet, Perf. p. 133. 
f Al-Jauhar. Al Shahreftan. g Jidem apud Pocock. p. 

93. Al-Firauzabadius & Safioddin. ibid. h Al-Shahr^ 

eftani. ibid. 1 Al-Firauzabadius. Al-Jauhar. Ebn Chalecan 

in vit. Al-Battanu. Poc. in not. ad fpec. hill. Arab. p. ioi 4 
33 8 > 3 8 9.<399- 

(R) It is faid Yauk was a man of great piety, and his death 
much regretted ; whereupon the devil appeared to his friends in 
a- human form, and, undertaking to reprefent him to the life, per- 
fuaded them, by way of comfort, to place his effigies in their 

temples 3 
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Nasr feems to have been the proper deity of the tribe ofNa^ 
Hamyar, whom we may confider either as the Homeritae or 
Hamiraei of .Pliny, or adored at Dhu'l Khalaah in their ter- 
ritories in the image of an eagle, which the name fignifies k . 

The four deities Sakia, Hafedha, Razeda and Salema, Sakia, H5- 
were peculiar to the tribe of A& The firft fupplied them^ h a a, a ^* 
with rain, the fecond preferved them from all dangers abroad, Salema. 
the third provided food for their fuftenance, and the fourth 
reftored them to health when afflicted with ficknefe ; accor- 
ding to the fignification of their feveral names. To thefe 
may be added Ai-Daizan, or Saturn, a moft antient Arab idol, 
Hhehar, Al-Auf? &c, mentioned by Al-Jauharius, Al-Ft- 
rauzabadius, and others J . 

As image- wodhip in fome meafure proceeded from the dei- Jupiter ^ 
Hcation of dead men, who had been the authors of fome aj ™^chu? 
iftgnal advantages and benefits to the people they governed, worihippej 
or elfe greatly famed for their conquefts, as well as the caufe b yj he A ' 
above-mentioned, it is no wonder the Arabs, as well as o- 
ther nations, mould fall into it. Sir Ifaac Newton takes 
hero worlhip, or the worftiip of deified men, to have been 
yio older than the age of Sefac, the great Egyptian conque- 
ror fo often mentioned, who ordered all the nations he con- 
quered, and among the reft a good part of the Arabians at 
leaft, to pay divine honours to his father Ammenenes, or 
Ammon, under the name of Jupiter, or Jupiter Ammoiv 
This therefore was the great hero-god of the Arabs; as well 
as of the Egyptians, Garamantes, Ethiopians, Indians, &c* 
and his fun and fuccefTor, Sefac, who enjoined this worfhip, 
the Bacchus, according to Sir Ifaac Newton, of the antients, 
little inferior to him. The Arabs, it is probable, fet up ora- 
cles to Ammon, who reduced at leaft a good part of their 
^country, as well as the Libyans and Egyptians ; and Sefac, 
on account of his having coafted Arabia Felix, failed to the 
Perfian gulph, penetrated afterwards into India, where he e- 
P 4 re&ed 

k Al-Jauhar. Shahreftan. & Pocoek. ubi fup. p f 93. 1 Abul- 
fed. D'Herbel. bibl. Orient, in art. Houd 

temples, that they might have it in view when at their devotions. 
This was done, and feven others of extraordinary merit, had the 
lame honours fhewn thenx, till at length their poilerity made- idols, 
of them in earneft(i7). 



(17) Poc, not, ad fpec. hilt Aral?, p. 94 
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reeled two pillars on two mountains near the mouth of the 
Ganges, and another at Dire, a promontory of Ethiopia, was, 
according to very good authors, efteemed as his father's col- 
legue in Arabia, as well as the other regions fubjugated by 
him. This, considering the authorities on which it is founded, 
is a much ftronger proof in favour of the Arabs really wor- 
shipping Jupiter and Bacchus, or Ammon and Sefac, than 
what Mr. Sale has offered, from the fuppofed vanity and ig- 
norance of the Greeks, is to evince the Arab worfhip of 
thofe deities to be purely imaginary. Nay, we may venture, 
to add, that could he have produced a whole volume of 
rab traditions, fluffed as they are with fables and abfurdities, 
in fupport of his opinion, it would not have mended the 
matter ; efpecially as he gives up the main point by allow- 
ing Bacchus to have been educated in Arabia. For this con-* 
ceffion, though the thing granted is falfe, muft be deemed a 
fufficient reafon, on his part, for the Arabs to have paid di- 
yipe honour? to fo celebrated a perfonage as Bacchus, as well 
as his father Jupiter, or Jupiter Uraniiis m (S). 
Arabs call - We muff, not omit obferving here, that the antient Arabs, 
dKuafter" * n orc ^ r to mcw tne n ^ n veneration in which they had their 
the'names of idols, reckoned it glorious to be accounted their fervants and 
their idols, votaries; which they demonftrated by the names given to their 
children, viz, Abd Wadd, Abd Yaghuth, Abd Manah, Ab- 
dol Uzza, &c. i, e. the fervant of Wadd, the fervant of 
Yaghuth, the fervant of Manah, the fervant of Uzzah, &c. n 
Have a great Besides the idols already mentioned, the Arabs worfhip- 
idols** ° f ^ man y others, the chief of whom was Hobal, brought 
from Belka in Syria to Arabia by Emra Ebn Lohai, pretend- 
ing it would procure them rain whenever they wanted it. 
According to Safioddin, Hobal was placed without the Caaba, 
under the figure of a man. His ffatue was made of red a- 
gate, which having, by fome accident, loft a hand, the Ko- 
reifti repaired it with one of gold : he held in his hand feven 
arrows without heads or feathers, fuch as the Arabs ufed in 
^iyination. This idol is fuppofed to have been thefame with the 

image 

m Newt, chronol. pafC Herodot. I. iii. Diod. Sic. 1. i. Dio- 
nyf. perieg. v. 623. Pocock. not. ad fpecim. hift. Arab. p. 1062 
107. Sale's prelim, difc. p. 15, i6u n Al-Koran Mohammed, 
Poc. ubi fupra, p. 95, 

|S) The Arabs alfo worfhipped Mars, according to Suidas(*8|> 



(18) Suid. in voc. *A?wf. 
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image of Abraham, found and deftroyed by Mohammed in 
the Caaba, on his entering it, in the eighth year of the Hejra, 
when he took Mecca, and furrounded with a great number 
of angels and prophets, as inferior deities ; among whom, as 
fome fay, was Immael, with divining arrows in his hand, 
Hobal, according to Al-Jannabius, was the chief of three 
hundred and fixty idols, a frefti one of which the Arabs 
might, if they thought proper, worfhip every day in the year. 
We are told, that among the idols in the Caaba was a wood* 
en pigeon, as likewife another above that ftrudture, to de~ 
iftroy which, Mohammed lifted Ali upon his ihoulders. Afaf 
and Nayelah, the former the image of a man, the latter of a 
woman, were alfo two idols brought with Hobal from Syria, 
and placed, the one on mount Safa, and the other on mount 
Merwa. They tell us, Afaf was the fon of Amru, and 
Nayelah the daughter of Sahal, both of the tribe of Jorfham, 
who committing whoredom together in the Caaba, were by 
God converted into ftone, and afterwards worfhipped by 
the Koreifti, and fo much reverenced by them, that tho' this 
fuperftition was condemned by Mohammed, yet he was forced 
to allow them to vifit thofe mountains as monuments of the 
divine juftice. We are told, that thefe idols were firft fixed on 
the mounts Safa and Merwa by one Amru in the reign of 
Sapor or Sabur furnamed Dil E&af, king of Perfia ; but this 
notion has been overthrown by Abuifeda. As for the idols 
Saad, an oblong (lone on the fhore near Giodda, Soair or 
Sair worfhipped by the tribe of Anza, Aud adored by the 
tribe of Beer Wayel, Nafb or Nofb, Al-Sharek, from thence 
the Arab name Abdol-Sharek was derived, Dar, whence Ab- 
dol-Dar, Madan, Yalil, Awal peculiar to the tribes of Beer 
and Taglab, Dul Caffain the deity of the tribe of Daus, Ba* 
jar or Bajer that of the tribe of Azd, Al-Okaifar wor- 
fhipped in the eaftern part of Syria, Bag or Bagh, from 
whence Abuifeda deduces the name of the city Baghdad, Al- 
Chalafah, Dufhmara, the Dyfares of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, &c. it is fufficient juft to have mentioned them. Be- 
fides thefe, according to the Oriental authors, every houfe- 
keeper had his houfhold god, which he laft took leave of, 
and firft faluted, at his going abroad, and returning home °. 

Several 
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Some of Several of the Arab idols, befides Saad above-mentioned, 
toes," 1018 anc * Manah in particular, were no more than large rude {tones , 
the worfhip of which .the pofterity of Ifhmael firft introduced, 
according to Al-Jannabius. To us it feems moft probable, 
tliat thefe great ftones were the firft public places of divine 
worfhip among the Arabs, on which they poured wine and 
oil, as Jacob did upon the ftones that ferved him for a pil- 
low, when he faw the vifion. Afterwards they might wor- 
fhip thefe ftones themfelves, as the Phoenicians, in all proba- 
bility, did j but this has already been touched upon. Some 
authors relate, that when the territory of Mecca grew too 
ftreight for the Khmaelites, fo that great numbers found them- 
felves obliged to look out for new habitations, thofe that de- 
parted from Mecca took with them fome of the ftones of 
that reputed holy land ; and at firft only compafTed them out 
of devotion, as they had accuftomed to do the Caaba* But 
this at laft ended in rank idolatry, the faid Ifhmaelites forget- 
ting the religion, left them by their father, fo far, as to pay 
divine honours to any fine ftone they met with. To the idols 
already mentioned we may add another peculiar to the tribe of 
Hanifa, which was nothing more than a lump of dough. This 
they never prefumed to eat, till they were compelled to it by 
famine p . 

Magianreli- The Perfians, by their vicinity to, and frequent inter- 
gwn in Ara- cour f e w i t h, the Arabians, introduced the Magian religion 
among fome of their tribes, particularly that of Tamim, a 
long time before Mohammed, who was fo far from being 
unacquainted with it, that from it he borrowed many of 
his own inftitutions. The profeflbrs of this religion acknow- 
ledged the world to have been created by God, as their 
fucceflbrs do at this day : but, being at a lofs other- 
wife to account for the origin of evil, they held two prin- 
ciples, a good Daemon or God, and an evil one. The firft they 
fuppofed the author of all good, and the other of all evil, be- 
lieving them to be reprefented by light and darknefs, as their 
trueft fymbols, and that of the compofition of thefe two all 
things in the world are made. The good principle or God 
, they named Yezad or Yezdan, and Ormozd or Hormizda, 
which the Greeks wrote Oromazes ; and the evil Daemon 
they called Ahariman or Ahriman, and the Greeks Arimani- 

us, 
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us. Though one fe6t of the Magi aflerted, as the Mani- 
chseans and other heretics did, both thofe principles to have 
exifted from all eternity, yet they' were reputed heterodox ; 
the original doctrine being, that the good principle or God 
only was eternal, and the other created, as appears from Zo- 
roaftres's defcription of the fupreme Being. Amongft o- 
ther tenets they maintained, that there were good and bad an- 
gels ; the former guarding and protecting men from evil,' and 
the latter inftigating them to all kinds of wickednefs. TJtey 
alfo believed, that the wicked angels, after they had drawn 
men out of the paths of virtue, became the inftruments of 
their puniftiment ; and that thefe angels were continually me-? 
ditating the ruin and deftruction of mankind. As for Zo- 
roaftres, or Zerdufht, as the Perfians called him, he made no 
alterations in the doctrinal and fundamental points of the Ma- 
gian religion, but only abolifhed fome fuperftitious rites and 
practices, that had crept in amongft the profeflbrs of it, who, 
according to Dr. Hyde, conftantly adhered to the worfhip of 
the true God, as they received it from their great anceftors 
Shem and Elam. But, as fo ample an account has already 
been given of the Magi, and their fyftem of religion, we 
fliall expatiate no farther on this head ; but conclude it with 
obferving, that whether we confider the Arabs as Sabians or 
followers of Zerduftit, it mull be allowed, that they held the 
exiftence of Daemons, Genii, or middle intelligences, in- 
fluencing the affairs of the world : a truth indeed near as ex- 
tenfive as the belief of a God, and acknowledged by thean- 
tient heathen of almoft all denominations q . 

However, fome of the pagan Arabs believed neither a The notion* 
creation paft, nor a redirection to come, attributing the ori- ^ ra ^°^ c 
gin of things to nature, and their diflblution to age. Others o/afutum 
allowed both ; among whom were thofe, who, when they ftatc 
died, had their camel tied by their fepulchre, and fo left with? 
out meat or drink to perim, and accompany them to the o- 
ther world, left they mould be obliged, at the refurrection, 
to go on foot, which was reckoned very fcandalous. Some 
believed a metempfychofis, and that of the blood, near the 

dead 

i Al Moftatraf. Lord's account of the religion of the Pet- 
fees, p. 5. Diog. Laert. in proajn. p. 6. Plut. de Ilid. & inDio, 
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dead perfon's brain, Was formed a bird named Hamah, which 
orice in an hundred years viftted the fepulchre ; though others 
lay^ this bird is animated by the foul of him that is unjuftly 
flain, and continually cries Ofcuni, Ofcuni, i. e. Give me 
to drink, meaning of the murderer's blood, till his death be 
revenged ; and then it flies away. Some of the antient Arabs 
feem to have been addicted to augury, fince they held an owl 
Hi great abhorrence, as imagining that it always brought ill' 
hews, and portended fomething bad. The camel above- 
mentioned furnifhed the Arabs with a proverb, which they ap- 
plied to all people doomed to a miferable end. Thofe, who 
expected a future judgment, adored idols, as they pretended, 
that they might be hereby induced to intercede for them with 
God hereafter. It appears probable from fome paffages of 
the Koran, and the commentators on thofe paffages, that the 
antient Arabs under the word Jin or Genii, comprehended 
. both angels, good as well as bad, and that intermediate fpecies 
of rational invifible beings going amongft the prefent Orientals 
by the fame name. From the fame paffages and commenta- 
tors we may likewife infer, that moft of the Arabians before 
Mohammed's time, in conformity to the Sabian fcheme, paid 
religious honours to *thefe Genii. The Mohammedans call 
the evil principle of the Magi, the Satan of the Scripture, 
and Sammael of the Jews, Eblis, which feems to be a cor- 
ruption of the A/*'ioA&» or Diabolus of the New Tefta- 
ment r . 

Thejewifh - Abu Carb Asad king of Yaman, about feven hundred 
^^ n b J m " years before Mohammed, is faid to have introduced Judaifm 
fe'me of thk' among the idolatrous Hamyaritqs. The Jews likewife, who 
Avab tribes, fled in great numbers into Arabia after the deftruclion of their 
..... country by the Romans, made profelytes of feveral tribes, 
thofe of Kenanah, al Hareth Ebn Caaba, and Kendah in par- 
ticular. In time, - therefore, they became very powerful, and 
poffeffed themfelves of feveral towns and fortreffes. At laft 
one Yufef, furnamed Dhu Nowas, king of Yaman, having 
ratfed a terrible perfecution againft all who would not turn 
Jews, putting them to death by various tortures, the moft 
common of which was throwing them into a glowing pit of 
Are, from whence the Arabs gave him the opprobrious title of 
the lord of the pit, Caleb or Elefbaan king of Ethiopia, to 
revenge the maffacre of the chriftians at Najran, put an end 

to 

• r Al-Shareftani. Al-Jauhari. Ebn al Atliir. Al-Damirius, 
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to Judaifm, and the kingdom of the Hamyarites, in Yamarf, 
at the fame time. This happened in the reign of the emperor 
Juftin, as has been already related in the hiftory of the Ethio- 
pians, and will be more fully fet forth in the following 

feelion s . 

Whether St. Paul preached in any part of Arabia, pro- ^ k|ke- 
perly fo called, we cannot pretend to determine ; but that the mlty. 
chriftian religion was planted very early in this country, wiH 
not admit of a difpute. The Arabians we find ranked a^- 
mongft thofe nations, fome of whofe members firft had vthe 
happinefs of being made converts to chriftianity, feveral of . 
them being prefent when the Holy Ghost firft defcended 
upon the apoftles. When the eaftern church, foon after the 
beginning of the third century, was greatly haraffed by dif- 
orders and perfections, vaft numbers of chriftians fought for 
fhelter in Arabia ; who being for the moft part of the Jacobite 
communion, that feci: generally prevailed among the Arabs'. 
The principal tribes that embraced chriftianity were Hamyar, 
Ghaftan, Rabia, Taghlab, Bahra, Ton&ch, part of thofe of 
Tay and Kodaa, the inhabitants of Najran, and the Arabs of 
Hira. The people of Najran became converts to chriftianitjr 
in the time of Dhu Nowas above-mentioned, and thofelof 
Hira received a great acceffion by feveral tribes, who fledithi* 
ther for refuge from the, perfecution of that prince. How 
Al-Nooman, furnamed Abu-Kabus, king of Hira, who w& 
llain a few months before Mohammed's birth, came to profefs 
himfelf a chriftian, and brought off with him from paganifin 
the whole nation he governed, will be hereafter related. Ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, his grandfather Mondar embraced 
chriftianity, and built feveral churches for the chriftians .in 
Hira. Safioddin fays, that Najran was a bifhop's fee, and -re- 
markable for having a chriftian church in early times. From 
Shahreftani we learn, that Mondar king of the Arabs declared 
war againft the emperor Juftinian, beeaufe he had treated ill 
thofe who afferted only one nature in Chrift, fince the Arab 
chriftians at that time were of the Jacobite perfuafion. This 
is a fufficient proof, that chriftianity had got footing in Arabia 
before the reign of that prince. The Jacobites give out, and 
M. Afleman thinks it probable, that the Syrian bifhop Jacobus 

Baradaeu3, 
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Baradaeus, who, according to Abulpharagius, vifited all the 
regions adjacent to Syria, and ordained there bifhops, prefby- 
ters, &c. of the Jacobite feci:, firft infected the Arabian chrifti- 
ans with Monophyfifm. How our Saviour appeared in the 
air, furrounded with rays of glory, walking on a purple cloud, 
to the Jews of Hamyar, who had challenged fome neighbour- 
ing chriftians to a public difputation about Dhu Nowas's 
time, our readers will be informed when we come towards 
the clofe of this hiftory l . 
Bifhopricks ^ T ls natura * to fuppofe, that as the chriftians were fo mi- 
ni Arabia* merous in Arabia before the age of Mohammed, they had 
feveral bifhops there, when that impoftor firft began to form 
a new fyftem of religion. Accordingly we find, that the 
Jacobites had two bifhops of the Arabs fubjecl to their Ma- 
frian, or " metropolitan of the eaft". One of thefe was 
ftyled abfolutely " thebifhopof the Arabs", whofe feat was 
for the moft part at Akula, which fome authors make the fame 
with Cufa, others a different town near Baghdad. The other 
had the title of " the bifhop of the Scenite Arabs", of the 
tribe of Thaalab in Hira or Hirta, as the Syrians call it, and 
feated in that city. Gregentius, who held a famous difpute 
fub dio for three days with Herbanus the Jew, before the king 
of Hamyar, was bifhop or archbifhop of Dhafar or Tephra, 
as it is called by the Greek authors, in the century preceding 
Mohammed ; and that Najran alfo was a bifhop's fee at the 
fame time, has been already obferved from Safioddin. We 
find likewife, a prelate of this country ftyled the bifhop of 
theTayites, though the extent and limits of his diocefs cannot 
fo eafily be defined. The Neftorians had but one bifhop, who 
prefided over both the diocefes of Hira and Akula, and was 
immediately fubjecl: to their patriarch. Arabia was in the 
©arlieft ages famous for herefies, which might, as Mr. Sale 
obferves, be in fome meafure attributed to the liberty and in- 
dependency of its tribes. The fpecification of thefe herefies 
will more properly fall under our province in the modern 
kiftory of the Arabs, when we (hall enumerate the principal 

caufe, 
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caufes, that concurred to favour the propagation of the Mo- 
hammedan religion u . 

Before we conclude our account of the religion, or ra^ Other fce& 
ther religions, of the antient Arabs, we mull obferve, that ^ ff A r ^ U 
fome of them attributed a power to the fixed ftars fuperior to f r0 mthofe 
what even the Sabians themfelves allowed ; infomuch that they already 
would not take the leaft ftep without receiving a favourable mentioned, 
omen from them. Several of them alfo not only worfhipped 
Daemons or Genii, but likewife afTerted them to be the daugh- 
ters of God. The Koreifh were infected with Zendicifrn, 
an error nearly related to that of the Sadducees among the 
Jews. We are told, that feveral of this tribe worfhipped one 
God, and differed from all the other religions of the country, 
before the time of Mohammed w . 

As the Arabs are one of the moft antient nations in the language, 
world, having inhabited the country they at prefent po/Tefs 
almoft from the deluge, without intermixing with other nati- 
ons, or being fubjugated by any foreign power, their langu- 
age muft have been formed foon after, if not at, the confufion 
of Babel. The two principal dialects of it were that fpoken 
by the Hamyarites and other genuine Arabs, and that of the 
Koreifh, in which Mohammed wrote the Koran. The firft 
is ftyled by the Oriental writers the Arabic of Hamyar, and 
the other the pure or defecated Arabic. As Yarab, grand- 
father to Hamyar, is fuppofed by the Oriental writers to have 
been the firft whofe tongue deviated from the Syriac to the 
Arabic, the Hamyaritic dialed, according to them, muft 
have approached nearer to the purity of the Syriac, and con- 
fequently have been more remote from the true genius of the 
Arabic, than that of any other tribe. The dialect of the 
Koreifh, termed by the Koran <c the perfpicuous and clear 
" Arabic", is referred to Ilhmael as its author, who, fay the 
above-mentioned writers, firft fpoke it, and, as Dr. Pocock 
believes, after he had contracted an alliance with the family 
of Jorham by marriage, formed it of their language and the 

original 
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original Hebrew. As therefore the Hamyaritic dialecl: partook; 
principally of the Syriac, fo that of tne Koreifh was fuppofed 
to confift chiefly of the Hebrew. But, according to Jalla- 
lo'ddin, the politenefs and elegance of the dialecl: of the Ko- 
reifh ought rather to be attributed to their having, from the 
remoteft antiquity, the cufiody of the Caaba, and dwelling 
in Mecca, the centre of Arabia. For by this fituation they 
were not only rendered more incapable of any intercourfe with 
foreigners, who might have corrupted their language, but 
likewife frequented by the Arabs of all the circumjacent coun- 
try, both on a religious account, and for the compofing of 
their differences, from whofe difcourfe and verfes they took 
whatever words or phrafes they judged mod pure and elegant; 
by which means the beauties of the whole tongue became 
transfufed into this dialect. The Arabs are full of the com- 
mendations of their language, which is very harmonious, ex- 
preffive, and, as they fay, fo immenfely copious, that no 
man uninfpired can be a perfect matter of it, in its utmofr, 
extent. How much in this laft article it is fuperior to the 
Greek and Latin tongues, in fome meafure appears from 
hence, that fometiines a bare enumeration of the Arabic 
names of one particular thing, and an explication of them, 
will make a confiderable volume. Thus we are told, that 
Ebn Khalawih, one of the moft learned of the Arab gram- 
marians, wrote a whole treatife, which confifted entirely of 
an interpretation of five hundred words fignifying a lion ; and 
another whofe only fubjecT: was a collection of two hundred 
words denoting a ferpent. Mohammedes Al-Firauzabadius, 
author of the great Arabic lexicon called Kamus, or the 
Ocean, relates, that he compofed a piece, containing a de- 
fcription of the nature and advantages of honey, together 
with an explication of eighty different terms by which it was 
ftyled , and yet that it had feveral other names. He likewife 
mentions another of his books, wherein he had enumerated i 
above a thoufmd words expreflive only of a fword. Notwith- 
standing which, the Arabs believe the greateft part of their 
language to be loft ; which will not feem improbable, when 
we confider how late the art of writing became generally 
pra&ifed amongft them. For though it was known to Job, 
their countryman, to the Edomites, as well as the other 
Arabian nations bordering upon Egypt and Phoenicia, and to 
the Hamyarites many centuries before Mohammed, as appears 
from fome antient monuments, faid to be remaining in their 
character ; yet the other Arabs, and thofe of Mecca in par- 
ticulars unkfi fuch of them as were either Jews or Chriftians, 

were 
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Were to the time of Moramer perfectly ignorant of it: It 
was the antient Arabic language preceding the reign of Juftf- 
'nian which fo nearly refembled the Ethiopia*; for fince that 
time, and efpecially fince the age of Mohammed, all tfie 
Arabic dialecls have been not a little corrupted. This is now 
the learned language of the Mohammedans, who ftudy it as 
the European Chriftians do the : Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin x . 

A very great affinity between the antient and modern A- A great af- 
rabic muft, however, be allowed ; fo great an affinity, that^y ^ 
in fubftance we may pronounce them the fame. Many con- antient and 
fiderable advantages flow from a knowledge of the Arabic modern A- 
tongue, all which friay be confidered as fo many inducements rablc * 
to the fludy of it : but amongft thefe, the chief feems to be, 
anJnveftigation of the true meaning of many Hebrew words^ 
whofe radices cannot be difcovered in the Hebrew original of 
the Old Teftament, though they are ftill preferved in the A- 
rabic. This we might prove by an induction of particulars, 
did 1 not the difeuffibn of fuch a point more properly belong to 
the modern hiftory of Arabia. For a complete hiftory of the 
language we are now upon, as well, as a full difplay of the 
elegancy, beauties, and utility of it, we rriuft refer our rea- 
ders to a curious and learned piece publimed by the Reverend 
Mr. Hunt, profeffor of Arabic in the univ.erfity of Oxford, a 
gentleman' as well verfed in the whole circle of Oriental litera- 
ture as any of the prefent age Y . 

'..We have juft obferved, that the Hamyarites were not Letters, 
ftrangers to the art of writing. The chara&er ufed by them, 
the moft antient of any peculiar to the Arabs, wherein the 
letters were not diftin&ly feparate, went by the appellation of 
Al Mofnad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or parts 
upon one another. This was neither publicly taught, nor 
fuffered to be ufed, without pefmiffion firft obtained. Coul<J 
we depend upon what Al-Firauzabadius relates from Ebn Ha- 
ihem, this character muft have been of a very high antiquity) 
fince an infcription in it, according to the laft author, wa£ 
found in Yaman, as old as the time of Jofeph. Be that as it 
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will, Maramer Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak,- who 
lived not many years before Mohammed, was the inventor 
of the prefent Arabic character, which Bafhar the Kendi- ■<■ 
an, who married the fifter of Abu Sofian, is faid to have 
learned from thofe of Anbar, and to have introduced at 
Mecca, but a Tittle while before the inftitution of Moham- 
inedifm. Moramer's alphabet the Oriental authors agree to 
have been very different from the antient one of the Ha- 
myarites, fmce they diftinguifh the Hamyaritic and Arabic 
pens. In Mohammed's time the Morameric, alphabet had 
made fo fmall a progrefs, that not a foul in Yaman could 
cither write or read it j nay, Mohammed himfelf was in- 
capable of doing either ; for which reafon he was called the 
illiterate prophet. The letters of this alphabet were very 
rude, being either the fame with, or very much like the 
Cuphic, which character is ftill found in infcriptions, and 
the titles of antient books ; nay, for many years it was the 
only one ufed by the Arabs, the Koran itfelf being at firft: 
written therein. According to Khalican, the prefent Arabic 
character was firft formed from the Cuphic by Ebn Mofc- 
lah, Wazir, or Vifir, to Al Moktader, Al Kaher, and Al 
Sidi, khalifs of Baghdad, who lived about three hundred 
years after Mohammed j and brought to great perfection by 
Ali Ebn Bowab 5 who flourifhed in the following century, 
and whofe name is yet famous among them on that ac- 
count. Others, however, attribute the honour of the inven- 
tion of this character to Ebn Moklah's brother, Abdallah al 
Hafan ; and the perfecting of it to Ebn Amid al Kateb, af- 
ter it had been reduced to near the prefent form by Abd* 
Alhamid. But the beft authors contradict the laft of thefe 
notions, as well as the former, by affirming, that Yakut al 
Moftafemi, fecretary to Al Moftafem, the laft of the kha- 
lifs of the family of Abbas, gave the finifhing hand to it, 
for which, reafon he was furnamed Al Khattat, or the fcribe. 
In order to perpetuate the memory of Moramer's inventi- 
on, fome authors call the Arabic letters al Moramer, i. e. 
<c the progeny of Moramer." The moft remarkable fpe- 
cimens of the Cuphic character, fo denominated from Cu- 
f*ha, or Cufa, a city of Irak, where fome of the firft co- 
pies of the Koran were written, are the following : part of 
that book in it on vellum, brought from Egypt by Mr. 
Greaves ; fome other fragments of the fame book in it pub- 
lifhed by Sir John Chardin certain paffages of a MS. in the 
Bodleian library ; the legends on feveral Saracenic coins dug 
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up about twenty years ago on the coaft of the Baltic, not 
far from Dantzic ; and, according to Mr. profeflbr Hunt, 
thofe noble remains of it that are, or were lately, to be 
feen in Mr. Jofeph Ames's valuable collection of antique cu- 
riofities. As to the true origin of the antient and modem 
Arabic alphabets, we muft own ourfelves pretty much in the 
dark However, that very learned and profound orientalift 
Mr. Schultens, feems not very remote from truth, when he 
deduces the letters, of which they confift, from the moft an- 
tient Hebrew or Aflyrian *. 

In order to give our readers a clearer idea of what that Antient and 
learned gentleman has advanced on this head, we mall™ 0 ^ 11 al " 
here infert both the antient and modern Arabic alphabets, {jkewife aS 
together with that of the African Saracens publiftied thofe of th« 
by Kircher, which feems to be the old Hamyaritic cha- Afl ^ ican Sa " 
facler mentioned by Al-Firauzabadius, Al-Jannabius, Ebnp e c r e ^ a 8 ,J St and 
Khalican, and Georgius Ebn Amid, under the title of 
Al Mofnad. As the Perfians were neighbours to the Arabs, 
and of the fame religion with part of them, before the 
time of Mohammed, we have thought proper here like- 
wife to give them the old Perfic alphabet (S), which, we 
doubt not, they will look upon as a very agreeable cu~ 
riofity*. 

%2 The 

2 Ebn Khalican. Ebn Hafhem. Al-Firauzabadius. Al-Jaima- 
fcius Georg. Ebn Amid. Job c. xix. ver. 23,24. Prideaux's life 
of Mahom. p. 29, 30. Chardin's travels, voL iii. p. 119. D'Her- 
bel. bibl. Orient, p. 590, 108, & 194. Gravius apud Pocockium, 
ubi fupra, p. i$8. Hunt, ubi fupra, p. 12. Vide & Monarch. 
Afiatico-Saracen. flat, a M. Geor. Jacob. Kehr Sieufmga-Franco 
Oriental. Lipfias, 1724. Alb. Schult. inftitut. ad fundament, 
ling. Hebr. p. 20. ed. Lugd. Fatav, 1737. a Loefch. 

de cauf. ling. Hebr. p. 224. ed. Francof. & Lipfiae, 1706. 
Schult. ubi fup Athan. Kirch, in prod. Copt. p. 199, 200. 
Romas, 1636. Al-Firauzabad. Al-Jannab. Ebn Khalican, & 
Georg. Ebn Amid. Vide etiam Pocock. in not. ad fpec. hift, 
Arab. p. 154, 155. 

(S) For this we are obliged to the Reverend Mr. Coftard, fel- 
low of Wadham college, Oxford, a gentleman of great erudi- 
tion, and particularly eminent for his {kill in the Oriental 
tongues. 
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The modern Arabic alphabet. 



Order. Power. 



I 


A or E, 


2 


B. 


3 


T. 


4 


T, blaefe r orlifping. 


5 


G. 


6 


Hh. 


7 


Ch. 


8 


D. 




D, blaefe, or lifping. 


:ro 


R, 


21 


z. 




s. 


*3 


s> 


14 


s. 


15 


D. 


16 


T. 


i7 


D. 


r8 


The Hebrew 


*9 


G. Latin. 


20 


F. 


21 




22 


C. 


23 


L. 


24 


M. 


25 


N. 


26 


W. 


*7 


H. 


*8 


L 







ft 


gure. 




£.111. 


L_ ! 


[ 


r 
# 


xJe. 




V 


A 




Te. 


ex 








Thfe. 




.V 

u 


A 


a- 


vjjim. 




z 






Hha. 


£ 


z 






Cha. 


t 


t 






Dai. 






A 




JJnlai. 


is 




«X 


s 


Re. 


4 


/ 


J" 




Ze- 


i 


/ 


> 


i 


'C* 

bin. 




u« 






ajrn. 








cad. 






Ad 




Dad. 






A3 




Ta. 


k 




» 




Da. 






& 




Am* 




6 


X 


£ 


r> - 

vjain. 


£ 








Fe. 






A 


i 


Kaf. 






K 




Kef. 




Lam. 




i 




/ 


Mim. 


r 


f 


♦ 




Nun. 




(si 






Waw. 


> 








He. 










le. 
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The old Arabic alphabet. The old Perfic alphabet, 




1 


Elif. 




• 




Be. 


<$ 




i: 


Gain. 




? 


■i 

& 


Dal. 
Dfal. 
He. 

Waw. 


Like the Englifh U. 
-J Like the Englifh V, 
*| and at the end of a 






Gim. 


ft m word fi \ 




• 


Hha. 




kk 


h 


Ta. 




I 


Jl 


Ye. 


up 


s 




Caf. 





0.3 
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The old Arabic al- The old Perfic al- 
phabet continued. phabet continued. 



J 


J 


Lam. 










Mem. 






J 


B 


Nun. 










Sad. 








J 


Ain. 
Fe. 

Zc. 


s 


Like the Englifh F. 
Like the EnglifhP^ 






Kaf. 










Re. 




at the end of a word, 


to 

V a 

3 


Co 


Sin. 

Shin, 

Te. 


> 
p ' 


Tch, 
Td. 



The 
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TJie old Perfic vowels and diphthongs. 



1 ai >13JJ a 



f 3 



It appears, from comparing the old Perfic and modern 
Arabic alphabets, that the following letters of the latter 
are wanting in the former, viz. £> r a* *a lo lb f £ ul. 
Now Ludovicus de Dieu, in his Perfic grammar, ob- 
ferves, that the true Perfic words have fcarce ever any of 
ihefe letters in them. It is obferveable, likewife, that the A- 
rabic characters, which the Perfians adopted in the reign of 
Jezdegerd, do not always anfwer the founds they reprefent, 
fo well as the old Perfic letters did. In proof of which, k 
$rill be fuflfcient to produce the two following inftances* 



Arab, Old Perfic. 



Q.4 



The African Saracenic alphabet, probably the fame as the antient Hafeyaritic, given us bf Kircher* 
Dh D Sh S Sc S Z R Dh D Ch Hh G Th T B A 



I ILL H&L ¥ H H N N M M L L K C Ph Gh Gh Ai 
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Though by far the greateft part of the Arabs before The W, 
Mohammed could neither read nor write, every one of which 
went under the denomination of Al Ommio ; yet feverat oftient Arate ? 
them became famous for their eloquence, and a perfect fkill 
jn their own tongue. Herein they exercifed themselves by 
compofing of orations and poems. Their orations were of two 
forts, metrical and profaic, the one being compared to pearls 
ftruitg, and the other to loofe ones. They endeavoured to 
excel in both, and whoever was able in an aflembly to per- 
fuade the people to a great enterprize, or difluade them from 
a dangerous one, or gave them other wholefome advice, was 
honoured with the title of Khateb, or orator, which is now 
given to the Mohammedan preachers. They called an oration 
giving a detail of fome glorious atchievements, delivered from 
the roftra, Khotbah, according to Al-Barezi, a word of the 
fame origin with Khateb above-mentioned. From what we 
fold in fevcral authors, theypurfued a method very different 
from that of the Greek and Roman orators ; their fentences 
being like loofe gems, without connection ; fo that this fort of 
compofition ftruck the audience chiefly by the fulnefs of the 
periods, the elegance of the expreifion, and the acutenefs of 
£he proverbial fayings (T). So perfuaded were they of their 

excelling 

(t) Now we are fpeaking of the Arab literature, our reader* 
will expeft fome account of the fabulift Lokman, fo famous over 
all the eaft. Lokman, furnamed al Hakim, i. e. the wife, or 
$he-&ge, according to Saddi, Akrarnas, andSchaab, was endued 
with the gift of prophecy, which came to him by fucceflion, he 
having been the fon or grandfon of a fitter or aunt of Job. The 
author of TaiafTir makes him the fon of Baura, or Beor, the foil 
of Nahor, the fon of Terah, and confequently related to Abra- 
ham. Abouleits gives Lockman the furname of Abou Anam, 
i. e. the father of Anam, though others call his fon Mathan. 
The author of the book intituled Ain al mani fays, he was born 
jn the time of David, and lived till the age of Jonah \ but thi$ 
exceeds all belief. According to the defcription of his perfon t>y 
the Arab writers, he muft have been deformed enough 3 for they 
fay he was an Ethiopian or Nubian flave, and confequently of a 
black complexion, with thick lips, and fplay feet. But in return 
he received from God wifdom and eloquence in a great degree, 
which fome pretend were given him in a vifion, on his making 
choice of wifdom preferably to the gift of prophecy, either of 
which were offered him. The generality of the Mohammedans 
fherefore hold him to have been np prophet, but only a {age or 

wife 
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excelling in this way, that they would not allow any nation 
to underftand the art of fpeaking in public, except themfelves 
and the perfians j which laft were reckoned much inferior in 

that 

wife man. Others relate, that when God, in order to reward 
his tranfcendent piety, offered to make him his vicegerent on 
earth, he chofe lather to remain in the condition of a (lave, 
though with an entire refignation to the divine will, begging that 
God would enable him to execute all His orders, in cafe He 
thought proper to fix him in fo fublime a poft. This, continue 
the fame authors, fo exceedingly pleafed God, that he made him 
fuperior to all other men in wiidom ; infomuch that he wrote ten 
thoufand proverbs and fables, for the inftruclion of mankind. 
From feveral authors it appears, that he liped in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and that by nation Jie was an Ethiopian,, 
fold to tie Ifraelites, but by religion a Jew. The author of 
Tarikh Montakhab affirms, that the fepulchre of Lokman was 
to be feen in his time at Ramlah or Ramah, near Jerufalem ; and 
that he was interred near feventy prophets, who had been ftarved 
by the Jews, and all died in one day. He is faid to have obtained 
his liberty on the following occafion : His matter having one day 
given him a bitter melon to eat, he paid him fuch exact obedience 
as to eat it all ; at which his mafter being furprifed, asked him 
how he could eat fo naufeous a fruit ? To which he replied, it 
was no wonder, that he fhould for once accept a bitter fruit from 
the fame hand, from which he had received fo many favours t 
Our readers will naturally obferve, that Lokman, who lived in 
the time of the prophet Hud, or Heber, could not be the fame 
perfon with the fabulift here mentioned. 

As molt of the particulars relating to the perfon of Lokman 
here recited, as well as the quick repartees of which he is made 
the author by the commentators on the Koran, agree fo well with, 
what Maximus Planudes has written of iEfop, thefe two lages 
are generally thought to have been the fame perfon. The great 
refemblance the fables of Lokman bear to thofe of iEfop is an 
additional argument in favour of this notion. We are inclined to 
believe, that Planudes borrowed great part of his life of iEfop 
from the traditions he met with in the eaft concerning Lokman, 
and concluded thefe two perfons to have been the fame frorq the 
circumftances above-mentioned. Tliat the fables attributed to 
Mfop were of Oriental extraction, cannot well be denied, fince 
they favour much more of the genius of the Orientals than of 
that of the Greeks. Fable or apologue was of a very high anti- 
quity in the eaft, and even the countries bordering qn Arabia, if 
riot in Arabia itfelf ; as may be learned from the noble example 
this form of inilruction in the fpeech of Jotham to the men of 

•Shechem* 
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that refpedl to the Arabians. Two of the antient Arabs, 
who immortalized their names by their eloquence, were Kofs 
and Sabban, of the tribe of WayeL Hence came the pro- 
verbs, " More expert in the art of fpeaking than Koss," 
and u More eloquent than S abb an." To their poetry they 
feem to have been chiefly indebted, for the policing, and 
even prefervation, of their language, before the ufe of letters 
was introduced amongft them ; for which reafon their authors 
generally confider this and the fludy of their language toge* 
ther. In their poems, likewife, were preferved the diftin&ion 
of defcents, the rights of tribes, and the memory of great 
actions. An excellent poet, therefore, reflected an honour 
on his tribe, fo that as foon as any one began to be admired 
for his performances of this kind in a tribe, the other tribes 
fent publicly to congratulate them on the occafion, and 

themfelves 

Shechem, which was made near two hundred years before the 
time of Lokman, fuppofing him to have been cotemporary with 
David. In fine, we are difpofed to think, that the Arab tradi- 
tions concerning the wifdom of Lokman were only corruptions 
of fome paflages of Scripture relating to Solomon king of Ifrael, 
efpecially if we admit the queen of Sheba to have been a Nubian 
or Ethiopian. This will appear at leaft probable, from i Kings 
c. iii. yer. 9 — 13. c. jv. ver. 30--34. compared v/ith what has 
been already obferved of Lc/kman from the eaftern writers. The 
generality of thefe writers make Lokman cotemporary with David 
and Solomon, and of the fame religion withthofe princes j which 
adds no fmall weight to our opinion. As for the deformity of his 
perfon, that might haye been introduced by them, in order to fet 
off to the greater advantage, by fuch a contrail, the excellency of 
his wifdom. We mull not omit obferving, that the tliirty-nrft 
chapter of the Koran, from whence feveral hints relating to our 
fage may be drawn, is intituled Lokman ; nor that fome fables 
going under his name have been publilhed by Golius, at the end 
of his edition of Erpenius's Arabic grammar. What is here 
advanced will meet with abetter reception from our readers, when 
|hey have confulted Mr. D'Herbelot in the article Lokman (19). 

(19) AlrZamakhih. Al Beidawi, &c. Al-Kor. Mohammed, 
c. 31. Jud. c. ix. ver. 7. Maraccius in Ale. p. 547. ed. Patavii, 
1698. Saddi, Akramas, Schaab, &c, Maxim. Planud. in vit. 
iEfop. Vaheb. in comment. Turcic. ad Al-Koran. Mohammed, 
Poc. in not. ad fpecim. hilt Arab. p. 36. La vie d'Efope, par 
M. de Mesiriac, JJayle i n dicl. hift. art. Efope. Yar. au&or. 
apud D'Herbel. in art. Lokman. Vide etiam Lokmanni fab. in 
cake gram, Arab. Thorn. Erpenii, a Golio ed. Lugd, Bat. 1656. 
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themfelves made entertainments, at which the women aflifb 
ed, drefled in their nuptial ornaments, fmging, to the found 
of timbrels, the happinefs of their tribe, who had now one 
to protect their honour, to preferve their genealogies, and the 
purity of their language, and to tranfmit their actions to pof? 
terity. For this was all performed by their poems, to which 
they were folely obliged for their knowledge, and inftrudtions., 
mora} and ceponomical, and to which they had recourfe, as 
to an oracle, in al} doubts and differences, No wonder, 
then, that poetry was in fuch efteem among them, that they 
looked upon it as a great accomplifhment, and a proof of 
ingenuous extraction, to be able to exprefs one's felf in verfe 
with eafe and elegance, on any extraordinary occurrence j 
jior that even in their common difcouife they made frequent 
applications of celebrated paflages of their famous poets. As 
the Arabs confidered an elegant and inftructive poem as the 
fummit of human performances, a fpirit of emulation was 
kept up arnongft their poets ; in order to which, the tribes 
had once a year a general alTembly at Ocadh, a place famous 
on this account, and where they kept a weekly mart or fair, 
which was held on our Sunday. This annual meeting lafted 
a whole month, during which time they employed themfelves, 
not only in trading, but in repeating their poetical compositions, 
contending and vying with each other for the prize ; whence 
the place, it is faid, took its name. The poems that were 
judged to excel, were laid up in their king's treafuries, as were 
the feven celebrated poems, thence called Al Moallakat, rather 
than from their being hung up on the Caaba, which honour 
they alfo had by public order, being written on Egyptian filk, 
and in letters of gold ; on which account they had alfo the 
name of Al Modhahabat, or the golden yerfes. It is worthy 
obfervation, that fuch a public congratulation as has been 
already mentioned was made only on the birth of a boy, the 
rife of a poet, and the fall of a foal of generous breed ; which 
they reckoned three great points of felicity, Though poetry 
was of fo high an antiquity amongft the Arabs, they did not 
at firft ufe to write poems of any juft length, but only exr 
prelfed in verfe occafionally ; nor was their profody digefted 
into rujes, till fome time after Mohammed ; for this was done^ 
as it is faid, by Al Khalil Ahmed al Farahidi, who lived in 
the reign of the khalif fiarun al Ra|hid= The flrft author of 
a poem that confuted of thirty verfes, or Al-Kafidah, was 
Mohalhel. According to Al-Khalil, there are fifteen different 
jrinds of Arabic verfe 3 Zamakhfliarius makes them fixteen, 

andj- 
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and others only eleven or twelve. Mohammed fupprefled the 
fair and affembly at Ocadh, which occafioned poetry to de- 
cline in his time, and for fome years after, the Arabs be- 
ing then employed in extending their conquefts ; which hav- 
ing done, upon the return of peace this ftudy was revived, 
and almoft all forts of learning encouraged, and not a little? 
improved by them. However, this interruption occafioned 
the lofs of moft of their antient pieces of poetry, which 
were then chiefly preferred by memory. The Arabian poe- 
try agrees with the Greek and Roman in this, that it con- 
fifts of Ajzac, parts correfponding with their feet ; and thefe? 
differ, according to the different number and quantity of 
fyllables, as the Greek and Roman feet did. The whole 
art of the Arab verification confifts in the due pofition of 
letters called moveable and quiefcent. A moveable letter: 
has its proper vowel ; a quiefcent letter one that has no 
vowel of its own, but is joined to the preceding letter, 
and with it makes one fylkble. Thus, for inftance, in 
harfon, >^ (H) has its vowel (a) 5 and therefore is move- 
able } but / (R) is deftitute of one, and therefore joined 
to the preceding ^ (H), with which, it forms but one fyl- 
lable. We muft not here omit taking notice of the quick 
transitions from fubjecT: to fubjecT: in the Arab poetry, nor of 
the moft 'celebrated antient Arab poets, whofe works were 
hung up in the Caaba, adorned in the above-mentioned man- 
ner : viz. I. Amriol Kais. 2. Tarafah. 3. Zohair. 4. La- 
bid. 5. Antarah. 6. Al-Hareth. 7. Amru Ebn Kalthum* 
Some authors, in the room of Antarah and Al-Hareth, fub-> 
ftitute Al-Aafha and Al-Nabega. The title affixed to every 
copy of verfes in the Caaba was, Modhahhabato Fohlan, i. e. 
* c the golden verfes of a certain poet^ which are the beft he 
* € ever wrote V 

Before 



h Al-Motare2zi, in lib. Mogreb. Ebn al Athir. JallaloMdmv 
k lib. Mezhar, c. 29, &alib. Mohammed. Ebn Salain,Al-fJauhar. 
& Al-Firauzabad. apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 159 — 162. utk 
ipfe Pocockius ibid. Ibrahim al Barezi in fchol. ad fermon. No- 
batii. Poc. orat. ante carmen Tograi, p. 10, n, & not. ad fpec 
hift. Arab. p. 162, 348. Ebn Ralhik apud Pocockium, ubi fupra,. 
p. 160, 381. Al-Khalil & Al-Zamakhlhar. Vide etiam Jalla-' 
lo'ddin al Soyuti, ibid. &p. 159. Geogr. Nubienf. Pocock. in 
calce notar. ad carmen Tograi.- p. 233. & Sale's prelim. dif(V 
P« 17, 28. 
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tui mepa i tJ " ^ EF0RE we difmi(s our prefent fubje&, it will be proper 
tin* to the to ta ^ e not ^ ce °f forrie few particulars relating to the chrono^ 
chronology logy of the Arabs. They divided, the year into twelve 
of the an- months, whofe antient names were, i< Mutemer. 2. Nagir. 
ucnt ra s» ^ Chavan. 4. Savan. 5. Ritma. 6. Ida. 7. Afam. 

8. Adil. g. Natil. 10. Vail. 11. Varna. 12. Burec. 
But Kelab, the fon of Morrah, from whom Mohammed 
was lineally defcended, having, from certain events happen- 
ing in every month, given new names to them, the old ones 
in his time began to grow obfolete amongft the Koreilh ; and 
afterwards, by the authority of Mohammed, when he had 
brought all the reft of the Arab tribes under his power, were 
totally aboliftied in every part of Arabia. As Mohammed 
made the ufe of the modern names one of the diftinguifhing 
characterises of his followers, it is no wonder they mould 
ftill prevail amongft the Mohammedans. The firft day of 
Mutemer, or Muharram, being the firft day of the year, 
was celebrated by the antient kings of Yaman with great 
feftivity and munificence, as it was likewife by the Perfians, 
and other eaftern nations. The nation we are now upon 
antiently divided the year alfo into fix feafons. 1. The feafon 
of herbs, flowers, he. 2. Summer. 3* The hot feafon. 
4. The feafon of fruits. 5. Autumn, or rather the latter 
£art of autumn. 6. Winter. That the antient Arab year 
was lunifolar, has been already obferved; but the cuftom of 
intercalating 'months, in order to make the courfe of the moon 
to agree with that of the fun, was aboliftied by Mohammed. 
The Arabs, like the Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, 
&c. antiently computed their time by weeks, or periods of 
feven days, as we learn from a very antient Arab poet, who 
died many ages before the publication of the Koran. The 
old names of thefe days are given us by that poet in the fol- 
lowing order : 1. Euvel. 2. Bahun. 3. Gebar, 4. De- 
bar. 5. Munis. 6. Aruba. 7. Xijar. We have already 
delivered our fentiments concerning the origin of this manner 
of computing time, and may poflibly fay fomething farther 
of it, When we Come to the hiftory of the Indians b . 

The 

*> Golii not® ad Alfraganum, p. 3— 16. , Al Jauhar. PrideauX's 
life of Mahomet, p. 2. ed. Lond, 1723. 41-Koran. Mohammed, 
pad*. Mefud. & Noveir. apud Golium, ubi fup. Philof. Xirafit. 
Poet, antiquiff. apud Golium, ubi fup. Vide etiam Univ. hift. 
vol. xvi, p. 614, not. (R) j &p. 674* • 
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The fciences chiefly cultivated by the antient Arabians ^ e ^ fl ce 
•were three; that of their hiftory and genealogies, fuchV*J^ at g d / 
knowledge of the ftars as to foretel the changes of weather,, 
and the interpretation of dreams. b They valued theirifelves. 
extremely on account of the nobility of their families, and fo 
many difputes happened on that occafion, that it is no wonder, 
if they took great pains in fettling their defcents. Their 
knowledge of the ftars was gathered from long experience, 
and not from any regular ftudy y or agronomical rules. The 
Arabians and Indians, as has been already hinted, applied 
themfelves to obferve the fixed ftars, contrary to other nati- 
ons, whofe obfervations were almoft confined to the planets ; 
and they foretold their effects from their influences, not their 
nature. The ftars or afterifms they molt ufually foretold the 
weather by, were thofe they call Anwa, or the houfes of the 
moon. Thefe are 28 in number, and divide the zodiac into 
as many parts, through one of which the moon paffes 
every night. As fome of them fet in the morning, o- 
thers rife oppofite to them, which happens every thirteenth 
night ; and from their rifing and fetting, the Arabs, by long 
experience, obferved what changes happened in the air ; and 
at length came to afcribe divine power to them, faying, thai 
their rain was from fuch or fuch a ftar. This expreflion Mo- 
hammed abfolutely forbad them to ufe in the old fenfe, unlels 
qualified in fuch a manner as to make the Supreme Being 
the director and manager of them. We find Al-Rayefh, 
one of the kings of Yaman, furnamed u the philofopher," 
not fo much on account of his learning, as of his great 
prudence, and intellectual endowments. That the Arabs 
underftood fomething of phyfic before the time of Moham- 
med, appears from hence, that the famous Arabian phy-* 
fician Al Harith Ebn Khalda, fo celebrated amongft his 
countrymen, Was older than that impoftor. They feem to 
have made no farther progrefs in aftronomy, which they 
afterwards cultivated with fo much fuccefs and applaufe, 
than to obferve the influence of the ftars upon the wea- 
ther, and to give them names ; which it was obvious for 
them to do, by reafon of their paftoral way of life, lying 
night and day in the open plains. The' names they impofed 
on the ftars generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and they 
were fo nice in diftinguifhing them, that no language has* 
fo many names of ftars and afterifms as the Arabic. For 
though they have fince borrowed the names- of fevera! 
eonftellations from the Greeks, yet the far greater part 

are 
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are 6f their own growth, and much more antienfc ; particu- 
larly thofe of thi? more confpicuous ftars, difperfed in feveral 
cpnftellations, and thofe of the lefier conftellations, which are 
contained within the greater, and were not obferved or nam- 
ed by the Greeks. Some of the chief of thefe are Auwa in 
Virgo, Benat Al Nafh in Urfy major, Aiyuk and Al Gjedy- 
an in Auriga, Ma'laph and Al Himarein in Cancer, &c. To 
wave all other arguments in favour of the high antiquity of 
the names of feveral ' ftars and afterifms amongft the Arabs, 
it will be fufficient to obferve, that fome of thefe names were 
prior to the time of Job ; nay that, in all probability, they 
were coeval with the flrft peopling of Arabia, fmce from the 
beginning the Arabs led a paftoral life, lying altogether in 
the open air, and continually viewing their flocks and the ftars j 
from whence it came to pafs, that the flrft appellations given 
to fome of the latter, alluded to the former. Neither can 
we abfolutely reject what has been hinted by Ricciolus, viz? 
thar fome degree of attention is due to thofe who believe; 
aftronomy to be as antient as Adam, and confequently that 
feveral names of {tars and conftellations now in ufe amongft 
the' Arahs, may be fuppofed to precede even the deluge itf^lfv 
Omrocritic, or the art of interpreting dreams, this nation had 
in common with the Egyptians, Chaldaeans, &c. as likewife 
divination by arrow's, and, as is probable, fomething of ge- 
hethliacal aftrology c . ' 
foraTknow- : ^ H AT ^ ortlt Pf ^he Arabs had a good degree of know- 
ledge of the ledge in feveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo,, who 
medianifeal informs us, that the people of Tamria and the adjacent 
&ts, &c. provinces had magnificent temples, and elegant houfes, built 
in the Egyptian tafte. The fame author likewife relates, 
that in Arabia Felix, befides the hufbandnien, there were 
many artificers, and, amongft* others thofe who made palm- 
wine, which, he intimates, was much ufed by the Arabs* 
As for the exercife of arms and hOrfemenftiip, they loofei 
upon this as one of their principal aCcomplifhments, being 
obliged to praetife and encourage it by reafon of the inde- 
pendency of their tribes, whofe frequent jarrings made wars 
almoft continual amongft them, which for the moft part 

ended 

c Al Shareftan apud Pocockium, in orat. ubi fupra, p. 9. & 
faot. infpec. hi& Arab. p. 164. Al Jauhar, Al Firauzabad. & 
Ebn Al Athir, ibid. p. 163, 164. Greg. A^ylfarag. p. i.6l. 
Hyde, in not. ad tabulas ftellar. fixar. Ulugh Beighi, p. 4, 5. 
Riccioius apud Hyde, ibid. Sale's prelim, difc. p. 31,32. Gen; 
c. xxi. ver. 20. 
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ended in field battles. Hence it became an ufual faying a- 
mongft them, that God had beftowed four peculiar things 
on the Arabs, viz. turbans inftead of diadems, tents inftead 
of walls and houfes, {words inftead of entrenchments* and 
poems inftead of written laws. The principal arms ufed 
by the antient Arabs were bows and arrows, darts or ja- 
velins, and broad fwords or cymeters. The bows and ar- 
rows were the mod antient of thefe, being ufed by Ifhmael 
himfelf, according to Scripture. It is probable alfot, that fome 
of them were acquainted with every branch of the milita- 
ry art cultivated by their neighbours, the Egyptians, Syri- 
ans, and Phoenicians d . 

With regard to the difpofition of the antient Arabs, itThedifuo- 
will be proper to remark, that they had their good and bad fin ? nof the 
qualities, their excellencies and defects, as well as other na- Ar at, s% 
tions. Hofpitality was fo habitual to them, that in this they 
feem to have exceeded all their neighbours. Agatharchides 
reprefents them as the moll hofpitable people in the world 
to all nations, but particularly fome of the Greeks. Ha-* 
tern of the tribe of Tay, and Hafn of that of Fezarah, were 
principally famous on this account : the latter of thefe, we 
are told, fell into as great a transport of joy, when he con^. 
ferred any fignal favour upon a petitioner, as others did when- 
they received fuch a favour. Nay, the contrary vice was fo 
much in contempt amongft the Arabs, that a certain poet 
upbraids the inhabitants of Wafet, as with the greateft re- 
preach, that none of their men had the heart to give* nor 
their women to deny. As a mark of their hofpitable difpo- 
fition, the Arabs ufed to light fires on the tops of hills, 
which in the night conducted travellers to their tents, and 
allured them of a kind reption. Every one of thefe fires 
they called the fire of hofpitality, and the larger and higher 
it was, the greater honour and glory it reflected upon the 
perfon or perfons concerned in lighting it. The higheft 
compliment that could be paid a man was, to pafs an en- 
comium upon his munificence ; as that moft acceptable to a 
woman was, to celebrate her parfimony, and her beauty. 
The antients likewife commend the Arabs for being exact 
to their words, and refpectful to their kindred ; and they 

have 

d Strabo, 1. xvi. Pocock. in cake notar. ad carmen Tograi, 
p. 234.. Sephadius in comment, ad carmen Tograi, apud Po- 
cockium, in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 161. Sale, ubi fupra, 
P- *9- 
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have always been celebrated for their quicknefs of apprehen- 
fion, and penetration, as well as the vivacity of their wit 5 
efpecially thofe of the defert e . 

On the other hand, that the Arabs had a natural inclina- 
tion to war, bloodfhed, cruelty, and rapine, is acknowledg- 
ed by their own writers. They had always been fo much 
addicted to bear malice, that they fcarce ever forgot an old 
grudge ; which vindictive temper, fome phyficians fay, ought 
to be attributed to their frequent feeding on camels flefh, that 
creature being mod malicious, and tenacious of anger. And 
at this day the Arabs of the defert, who eat little elfe, are 
obferved to be moft inclined to thefe vices ; which account,, 
according to Mr. Sale, fuggefts a good reafon for a diftin&i- 
on of meats f . 

Arrived That the antient Scenite Arabs, Immaelites, or Nabathas-* 
chiefly upon 3 -" 3 ' * n conformity to the divine prediction, lived upon plun- 
plunder. der, harraffing their neighbours by continual robberies and 
excurfions, we learn from Diodorus Siculus. That author 
ebferves, that it was in a manner impollible. either to fub- 
due or. attack this nation of robbers; becaufe they^had wells 
digged .at proper distances in their dry and barren country, 
known only to themfelves: fo that if any body of foreigners, 
ever purfued or invaded them, they for the moft part either 
died of thirft, or were confumed by the fatigues they found 
themfelves obliged to fuftain. Neither are their pofterity lefs 
infamous at prefent, on account of the robberies they conn 
mit on merchants and travellers. This they are fenfible of y: 
and endeavour to excufe themfelves, by alledging the hard 
yfage of their father Ifhmael, who, being turned out of doors 
hy Abraham, had the open plains and deferts given him by 
Gqd for his patrimony, with permiffion to take whatever 
he could find there. This therefore, they think* authorizes 
them to indemnify themfelves, as well as they can, not only 
on the pofterity of Ifaac, but alfo on every body elfe al- 
ways 

e Gentius in not. ad Guliftan Sheikh Sadi, p. 486, &c.' 
Poet. Arab, apud Poc. in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab p. 48. 
Abu Iftiac & Ebno'l Hobar. poet. Arab, apud Pocockium, in 
not. ad carmen Tograi, p. 107. ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. & 
p. m — 113. Vide etiam Herodot. 1. iii. c. 8. Agathar- 
chid. Cnid. apud Photium, p. 1369, 137a Strabo, 1 xvi. 
D Herbel. bibl. Orient, p. 121 & Sale ubi fupra. p. 29, 30. . 
f Poc. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 87,88, Bochart. H.erozoicy 
Lii, c. 1. Sale ubi fupra, p. 30, 
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ways fuppofing a fort of kindred between themfelves. and . 
thofe they plunder. And, in relating their adventures of" 
this kind, they think it fufficienf to change the expf effion, 
and, inftead of, I robbed a man of fuch and fuch a thing, 
to (ay j I gained it. We muft not, however, imagine, , that 
they are the lefs honeft for this among themfelves, or to- 
wards thofe whom they receive as friends ; on the contra- 
ry, the flricieft probity is obferved in their camp, where 
every thing is open, and nothing ever known to be lloller?. - 
The Iihmaelites alfo employed themfelves in pafturage, as 
well as pillaging of paffengers, and lived chiefly on the milk 
and flem of camels, as above-mentioned. However, fome 
of them ufed horfe's flefh, as well as that of carnelSj- ac- 
cording to the Arab poet Tograi. They often changed 
their habitations, as the convenience of water, and of paf- 
ture for* their cattle invited them, flaying in a place no 
longer than that lafted, and then removing in leareh of - 
another. They generally wintered in Irak, and the con- 
fines of Syria. Before the Romans fubdued Syria, the Sce- 
nite Arabs made dreadful excurfioris into that country, 
where they committed great depredations, as we learn from 
Strabo g . 

Besides thefe free-booters, we find a more civilizecf/The more 
kind of Arabs, who dwelt in cities and towns. TJiefe '^ ve ^^^^ 
by tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, breeding and ;feed.-; n r * 0 ^J 
ing of cattle, and the exercife of ail forts of trades, parti-&c 
cularly merchandizing, wherein they were very eminent* 
even in the time of Jacob. The tribe of Koreifh were much 
addicted to commerce, and Mohammed, in his younger 
years, was brought up to the fame bufinefs ; it being cuf- 
tomary for the Arabians to exercife the fame trade that their 
parents ' did, -according to Strabo. Neither ought it to ap- 
pear furprifmg, that the Arabs mould have had fuch a ge- 
nius for trafEck, if their country produced fuch immenfe 
quantities of the molt precious commodities, as fome au- 
thors fuggeft. Balfam, cinnamon, and Cafiia, the Happy 
Arabia abounded with, as likewife myrrh, frankincenfe, and 
all the moft noble fpices and perfumes. Cattle likewife its 
inhabitants had fuffkient to fupply all their neighbours with, , 
R 2 and 

2 Diod. Sic. 1. ii. p. 92. Gen. c. xvi. ver. 12. Voyage 
dans la Palefl. p. 220, &c. Prideaux's life of Mahomet,, p. 
6. & alib. Sale ubi fupra, p. 25, 30. 31. Tograi. ver. 24. 
Agatharchid, Cnid. &■ Strabo. ubi lupra. 
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and even many of the remoter nations. But, above alf, 
the gold, which was the proper produce of this country, 
has been reprefented by Agatharchides and Strabo to be 
fo copious as to exceed all belief. According to them,, 
the Alilfei and Caffandrini, in the fouthern parts of Arabia, 
had gold in that plenty amongft them, that they would giver 
double the weight of gold for iron, triple its weight for brafs, 
«nd ten times its weight for filver. In digging the earth they 
found fome pieces of pure gold, which needed no refining, as 
big -as olive ftones, others as big as medlers, and laftly others 
equal to walnuts. Hence it came to pais, that all the furni- 
ture of their houfes, even their chairs, beds, cups, and vef- 
fels of all kinds, conftfted of gold and filver- ■ Nay, accord- 
ing to Agatharchides, they alone enriched Syria to a- great de- 
gree under the Ptolemies, and rewarded the mercantile dili- 
gence and labour of the Phoenicians. Contiguous to the Alt* 
fei and Caflandrini were the Dedebae or Debae, through whofe- 
country pafled a river fo abounding with fmall gobbets of 
gold, that the mud at the mouth of it feemed to conftft en- 
tirely of that metal. Diodorus relates, that this gold was of 
ib bright and glorious a colour, that it added an exceeding 
Fuftre and beauty to the moft valuable gems fet in it. In fhort, 
continues the laft author, Arabia Felix, at lead the region of 
the Sabaei, was fo irnmenfly rich, that all the treafuresof the- 
world feemed to centre there ; all the commodities of Afra 
and Europe being brought thither, a3 to an univerfal mart. 
But, notwithstanding the happinefs of its climate, its fertility 
and. riches, - Strabo intimates, that Arabia was aggrandized 
folely by trade, and that in reality a gFeat part of the* riches, 
which the antients imagined were the produce of Arabia,, 
came from the Indies and the coaft of Africa. For, the E- 
gyptians, who had engroffed that trade, which Was then car- 
ried on by way of the Red Sea, to themfelves, induftrioufly 
concealed the truth of the matter, and kept their ports mat, 
to prevent foreigners from penetrating into thofe countries, or 
receiving any information from thence. And this- precaution 
of theirs on the the one fide, and the deferts, unpayable to 
Grangers on the other, were the reafon why Arabia was fo 
little known to the Greeks and Romans. Amongft other 
vefiels the Arabs ufed on the Red Sea, to carry on their com- 
merce with Egypt and Ethiopia, were fome made of leather, 
the invention of which the reflux of that fea fuggefted to 
them h . Amongst 

h A^atharchid. Cnid- Died. Sic, Strab. ubrfup. Gen. c; 

xxxviu 
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Amongst the principal cuftoms of the antient Arabs, 
foefides thofe couched under fome of the former general heads, 
may be ranked the following : 

i . Th e antient Arabs ufed circumcifion, either on the eighth Cuftoms of 
day, according to Philoftorgius, or after they had completed the 2n ^ nt 
the thirteenth year of their age when Ifhmael was circumcifed, Arab3 ^ 
as Jofephus afferts. Al-Gazalin intimates, that they under- 
went the rite of circumcifion when all their teeth were com- 
pletely formed, and Ebn al Athir betwixt the tenth and fif- 
teenth year, which feems to correfpond pretty well with what 
we find advanced by Jofephus. The Arab writers affirm Mo- 
hammed to have been born both without a navel and a prepuce. 
2. They frequently fed upon black-puddings, which confid- 
ed of the interlines of camels filled with their blood, which 
they called mofwadd. 3. They were extremely addicted to 
divination and augury. When any one of them fet out upon 
a journey, he obferved the firft bird he met wi:h ; and, if it 
flew to the right, he purfued his journey, but if to the left, he 
returned home. Some of them paid the like regard to the 
motions of all other animals. When a perfon, diftrufting the 
fidelity of his wife, went a journey, he tied together fome of 
the boughs of a tree called Al-Ratam, and if upon his return 
he found them in the fame pofition, he judged me had been 
faithful to him, otherwife not. For the manner of their di- 
vination by arrows, we muft beg leave to refer our readers 
to Dr. Pocoek's fpecimen hiftoriae Arabum. All the fpecies 
of augury and divination were forbid by Mohammed ; as like- 
wife the plays of chefs, dice, cards, &c. which in the Koran 
are comprehended under the name of Al Maifer. 4. When a 
flie-camel or ewe had brought forth twins ten times, (he had 
an ear cut off, and was afterwards fent to graze at liberty ; 
but women were never permitted to tafte of her flefh. 5. Ac- 
cording to fome authors, many of the idolatrous Koreifh bu- 
ried their daughters alive as foon as they were born, upon a 
mountain near Mecca, called Abu-Dalamah, 6. It was not un-\ 
common for the Arabs to marry their father's wife, who, as 
they imagined, by an hereditary right, belonged to the eldeft 
Ion, or, if he was already provided for, to one of his brethren ; 
but this the moft virtuous of them condemned as an ignomi- 
nious and Ihocking crime, and ftyled the perfon guilty of it Al- 
Daizan. 7. Some of them married two fitters ; which Shah- 
reftani looks upon as one of the worft things they were guil- 
R 3 ty 

xxxvu. ver, z$. La, Roque, voyage dans la Pal eft. p. 109, & a- 
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ty of. %: Moft of them went a pilgrimage to the Caaba, ob- 
ferving fome particular ceremonies, .which our , readers will 
find defcribed by Abulfeda. 9. The Caaba, their great tem- 
ple or place of religious worfhip from the remoter!: antiquity, 
was their Keblah, or place towards which they turned them- 
felves when they prayed. 10. Every third year they inter- 
calated a month, their year confifting of lunar months, as al- 
ready obferved. 11. They frequently warned their mouth 
and noftrils, combed their hair, cleaned their teeth, pared their 
nails, and had other ufages conducive to external purification. 
12. Whenever, any one was found guilty of theft, they im- 
mediately cut off his right-hand. 12. They addreffed them- 
felves to their kings in thefe terms, " May you avert all 
<e malediction, " or, according to Dr. Pocock, in order to 
fhew their profound refpect and reverence for, as well as fub- 
mifTion to, his perfon, " He hath averted all malediction ; " 
i. e. " Ivlay God be propitious to you," or, 4 6 May God 
" prolong your life." This form of falutation was flrn: ufed 
to Yarab the fon of Kahtan, whofe memory is held in great 
veneration by the Arabs to this day. 13. In Arabia Petraea 
a prince of one family, called the royal family, always govern- 
ed, and was attended and ferved by a perfon ftyled the king'd 
brother. 14. In Arabia Felix the king's brothers preceded 
his'fons, and had greater refpecl fhewn them, as being more 
advanced in years. 15. The Troglodytes, in the neighbour- 
hood. of Arabia, lived a paftoral life, and kept their wives 
and children in common. They were governed by fevera! 
tyrants, who had wives, whom none of their fubjedts muft 
lie with under the penrlty of a flieep. The women hung a fifti- 
fh'ell about their necks, which they believed to be a prefer- 
vative againft all kinds of fafcination. 16. Strabo feems to in- 
timate, that there was but one wife in a family, amongft fome 
tribes of the,- Arabs, with whom all the men lay by turns ; and' 
that, whilft one was engaged with her, a ftafF, which all of 
them Walked with, was erected before the door of the tent,; 
as a fignal to prevent another's approach. But the fenior of the 
family, who always governed it, lay with her in the night, 
adultery they punifhed with death j but efteemed him only 
guilty of it, who had to do with a woman of another tribe, 1 
17. The Nabath2eans were good ceconomifrs, and therefore ; 
i/ifr'6ted punimment publicly on fuch as fquandered away: 1 
their fubftance ; but paid great refpeft to fuch as encrea-fed-it. 
r8. As they had very few flaves amongft them, relations ei- 
ther ferved at meals, and on other occafions, or they atfifted 
one another, or, bitty, ferved themfelv^s ; which ufage like-* 
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wife extended to their phylarchs. 19. At their feafts they 
generally admitted only thirteen perfons ; and had always two 
mufieians to perform during the whole entertainment. 20. 
Their phylarchs had fo little power, that they were almoft 
upon a level with the populace, and had their conduct fre- 
quently infpected into, and were obliged to give an account 
of it in perfon to a public affembly of their refpective tribes. 
21. Their cities were not walled round, fcarce any foreign 
invader ever attempting to difturb them. 22. It was a com- 
mon practice among the Saracens or Scenite Arabs to have 
mercenary wives, hired for a time, marrying in one plaee^ 
bringing forth in another, and educating their children in a 
third. Nor is this matter much altered fince the admiflion, 
of divorces ; on the contrary, arriongft many of them it is in 
all refpecls the fame. 23. According to fome authors, the 
antient Arabs circumcifed their daughters as well as their fons. 
24. When the Sabseans found themfelves near overcome by 
the ftrong odours emitted by their perfumes and aromatic 
plants, they had recourfe to the fumes of bitumen, and the 
hair of goat's-beardfet on fire under the nofe of the patient, 
which recovered them. 25. They reaped twice a year, hav- 
ing two harvefts as well as the Indians and Ethiopians. 26. 
In their wars they brought into the field a great number of 
camels, carrying each of them two archers fitting back to 
back, that in any general action they might be able to op- 
pofe the enemy both in rear and in front at the fame time. 
Several other cuftoms prevailing amongft the antient Arabs, 
depending upon the authority of the Koran, will be touched 
upon hereafter occafionally, when we come to conftder the 
tenets and docMnes of that book K 

R4 CHAP. 

1 Agatharchid, Cnid. ubi fup. Diod. Sic. I. ii., & 1. iii. Strab. 
I. xvi. Philoflorg. hift. ecclefiaft. 1. iii. Jofeph. antiquit. 1. 3. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The hiftory of the Arabs, to the time of 
Mohammed. 

^ s k ^ nd TOKTAN the fon of Eber, whom the Arabs call 
fettle in A- J Kahtan, had thirteen fons, who, fome time after the 
rabiafoonaf- confufion of languages at Babel, fettled in Arabia, ex- 
fufio^of 011 " ten ^ n S themfelves from Mema to Sephar, a mountainous 
languages, difbict in the fouth-eaftern part of that peninfula. To this 
diftric"t, in all probability, part of the provinces of Hadra- 
maut and Shihr correfponds, particularly that adjacent to the 
city of Dhafar or Saphar, in which fome traces of Mofes's 
Sephar feem ftill to be preferved. The names of thefe thir- 
teen planters were, Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah., 
Hadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal, Abimael, Sheba, Ophir, 
Havilah, and Jobab. As for Hadramaut, Seba, Onr, and 
Kawilah, the fons of Kahtan, mentioned by M. D'Herbelot, 
they were undoubtedly the fame with Hazarmaveth, Sheba, 
Ophir, and Havilah ; as appears, not only from the affinity 
of names, but likewife the order in which the three laft are 
, placed. According to Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Kahtan had thirty- 
one fons by the fame mother, of whom all but two, leaving 
Arabia, went and fettled in India. Yarab, the elder of thofe 
two, fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, guying 
name, if we will believe the Arab writers, both to their 
country and language, as has been already obferved : Jorham, 
the younger, founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where his 
pofterity kept the throne till the time of IfhmaeL That Jarab 
and Jorham are the Jerah and Hadoram of Scripture, we 
cannot help thinking probable, though we are far from infilling 
upon it. Let this be admitted, and it will follow, that the 
fecond king of Yaman was called Jerah or Yareah, not 
Yarab j and confequently, that the peninfula of Arabia (A), 

mi 

(A) It is at leaft equally improbable, that the peninfula of 
Arabia ihould have "been fo denominated from we know not what 
mixture of different nations inhabiting it : for the Arabs agree, 
that they had only two principal planter?, viz, Kahtan and Ifh- 
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and the Arabic tongue, could not have received their deno- 
minations from that prince, as the Arabs pretend. But whe- 
ther Yarab and Jorham be the fame perfons with Jerah and 
Hadoram or not, we cannot infer from the difagreement 
betwixt their names, as M. Gagnier feems to have done, that 
every thing related by the Arabs of the former is a downright 
fiction ; becaufe, as the language differed gradually more and 
more from the Hebrew, the Arabs undoubtedly altered the 
moft antient proper names. Of this Hazarmaveth and Ha- 
dramaut, Joktan and Kahtan, which confefTedly denote the 
fame perfons, are a fufficient proof. Elmacinus fays, that 
Kahtan was the father of the Arabs, and that he begat many 
children, who chofe for their princes or leaders Saba, Ophir, 
and Gjawilah, i. e. Sheba, Ophir, and Havilah ; which runs 
counter to what we find advanced by Ahmed Ebn Yufef, 
Abulfeda, and pthers. And this difagreement between the 
moft celebrated eaftern writers, with regard to the firft kings 
of Arabia, clearly evinces, that none of them, at leaft in 
this point, can be entirely depended upon a . 

Ishmael, 

a Abulfed. hift. cap. 4. Ahmed Ebn Yufef apud Pocockium, 
in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 40. Gen. ex. ver. 25—31. Sa- 
fioddin. in lex. geographic. R. Snadias in verfion. Arab, pentat. 
R. Abraham. Zachut. in Sefer luchafin. Golii notae ad Alfraga- 
num, p. 82, 83. Pocock. ubi fup. p. 40, 4^, 78, 151. D'HerbeL 
bibl. Oriental, art. Saba &Hegiaz. Gagn. in diatrib. feci:. 1, 2, 
Georg. 'Ebn'ol-'Amid 'Elmacin in cod. MS. apud Gagn. ibid, 
Vid. etiam Univerf. hift. vol. i. p. 380, 38 1 . 

mael, whofe families by intermarriages became one and the fame- 1 
And it is generally allowed, that no people in the world have had 
a lefs mixture with foreigners than the Arabs, nor have preferve4 
their antient cuftoms and manners more invariably the fame than 
they have done. Nor indeed can we conceive an introduction of 
foreign cuftoms amongft them likely to be effected, fmce neither 
the Perfians, Greeks, or Romans, could ever fubdue them j and 
as for the Egyptians, though Sefac obliged a good part ef Arabia 
to fubmit to him, his fucceflbrs could not long keep their footing 
there. All the other etymons of Arab'a, except that we have 
already given, are fo apparently remote from truth, th^t not the 
leaft regard i$ due unto them (1). 

(1) Gagn. diatrib. fed. 1 . Abulfed. Ahmed Ebn. Yufef apud 

pocock. &c. 
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OTae?the T fon * SHMAEI r* ^ his mother Hagar, having been difmiffed 
3 Abraham? Abraham in the manner already related, retired into the 
wildernefs of Paran, where they were fupported by the Divine 
favour and afiiftance. God had afTured Hagar in his diftrefs, 
before the birth of Immael, that her fon mould be the father 
of a moft numerous and potent nation ; that he and his 
dependents mould be wild, and live in a ftate of enmity with 
the reft of mankind ; and yet that they mould never be tho- 
roughly fubjugated by any foreign power. The truth of 
which moft furprifing prediction to demonftration appears, 
from the manner of life, difpofition, power, government, 
&c. of the Scenite Arabs, or, as they are frequently now 
sftyled, the wild Arabs, from the age of Immael to this very 
day. For, from Diodorus Sfculus, Strabo, Ammianus Mar- 
eellinus, to omit other antient authors, as well as the relations 
of all modern travellers, who have vifited the countries they 
inhabit, they now live in the fame manner their father 
Ifhmael did, and have always done fo from his time to the 
prefent. Their difpofition likewife is the fame that it was 
predicted to be, as it always has been ; that is, " their hand 
6 * has been againft every man," and confequently, " every 
<c man's hand againft them j " fince they always have, and 
frill do, for the moft part, live by pillaging paffengers of all 
nations. They never were reduced to, or at leaft for any 
time continued in, a ftate of fervitude, as appears from all 
the principal antient hiftorians mentioning them, and their 
prefent almoft abfolute independence on the Turk ; which 
gives us an idea of their power and government, fufficient to 
convince us of the agreement of both with the Divine pre^ 
diction, relating to Ifhmael and his pofterity. The vaft 
puiffance and conquefts of the Saracens, the dependents of 
Ifhmael, as well as the fimilitude of their manners and thofe 
of the Ifhmaelites, as foretold by God himfelf in the Mofaic 
hiftory, likewife confirm the authority of Scripture in this 
particular. But this point our readers will find fet in a juft 
and proper lights by two authors, who deferve well both of 
literature and religion b . 

ISKMAEL, 

* Gen. c. xxi. \ r er. 14 — 22. c. xvi. ver. 12. Univerf. hift, 
vol. ii. p. 405, &c. Diod. Sic. Strab. Ammian. Marcellin. ubi 
%>• La Roque, voyagefdans Paleftine, p 21 3, 220, &c. Dr. Jack- 
Son's works, vol. ii. Lond. 1673, Revelat. examined with cand. 
differt. iv. p . 1 1 4— 152. 
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Ishmael, as we learn from the facred hiftorian, held his IiIimael 
refidence in the wildernefs of Paran, and married an Egyptian. [£™ ^jj"" 
In conformity to the Divine prediction to Abraham, he had the Jorha- 
twelve fons, the heads of fo many tribes, which in after-ages mite ^ b v 
grew exceedingly potent, whofe names we have already giv ( en. marnase * 
The Arab writers fay, that he took to wife the daughter of 
Modad king of Hejaz, defcended lineally from Jorham the 
founder of that kingdom. Be that as it will, he died at an 
hundred and thirty- feven years of age, probably not far from 
the borders of Egypt. As the Arabs have always confidered 
him, and ftill do confider him, as the father of the greateft 
part of their nation, and this notion is ftrongly countenanced 
by Scripture, we may look upon him and Joktan as the 
principal planters of Arabia. This feems an additional proof 
to thofe already offered, that the (B) Cufhites did not fettle 
in any great numbers here, or at leaft, that their fettlement 
was not of any long continuance, but that they pafTed, either 
through Egypt, or on the eaftern coaft of the Red Sea, and 
over the ■freights of Bab al Mandab, into Ethiopia. The 
filence of the Orientals, . with regard to fuch a fettlement, 
feems to confirm what is here advanced. We muft not 
imagine, that the Scenite Arabs were the only dependents of 
Hhmael, though probably they might be the bulk of them ; 
fince Mofes gives us to underftand, that fome Immaelites had 
caftles and towns. For all other particulars relating to Ifhmael, 
our readers may have recourfe to the Jewiih hiftory c . 

In order to render our hiftory of the antient Arabs as com- Some parti- 
plete as poffible, we mall here give our readers catalogues of culars r fJ*- 
the kings of Hamyar, orYaman, Hira, Ghaffan, and Hejaz, ting^of * 
extracted from the beft Oriental hiftorians. Hamyar. 

As 

c Gen. c.xxi. ver. 20, 21. c. xvii. ver. 20. Al-Jannabius, 
Vid. etiarn Pccock. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 78, 79. Gen. 
c. xxv. ver 17- Abulfed. Al-Firauzabad. aliofqj fcriptor. Ara- 
bic. Univerf. hift. vol. xviii. p. no, in. Gen. c. xxv. ver. 
16. 

(B) The fcripture feems to diftinguifli the Arabs from tne 
Culhites, when it makes a branch of the former contiguous to the 
latter. The palfage here referred to will give great ftrength to" 
what has been already advanced, in relation to the iirft fettleffionjg.- 
of the Cuihites (2). 



(2) 2 Chron, c. xxi. ver. 16. Unjiyerf. hift. vol xviii. pa#~ 
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As t^e kings of Hamyar were the moft confiderable princes 
in Arabia, it will be proper to begin with them. But, before 
we do this, fome particulars relating to < them muft be pre- 
mifed. The kingdom of Yaman, or at leaft the better part 
of it, particularly the provinces of Saba and Hadramaut, was 
governed by princes of the tribe of Hamyar, the fon of Saba, 
the great-grandfon of Kahtan, though at length the kingdom 
was tranflated to the defcendents of Cahlan his brother, who 
yet retained, the title of king of Hamyar. The Hamyarites 
were called Homerites by the latter Greek and Latin authors, 
and Immirenians by Theodorus Lector ; all their princes had 
the general title of Tobba, which fignifies fucceflbr, as the 
Egyptian kings had that of Pharaoh, the Roman emperors 
that of Caefar, and the fucceflbrs of Mohammed that of 
Khalif. Several letter princes reigned in other parts of Ya- 
man, but they were chiefly, if not entirely, fubjecT: to the 
king of Hamyar, who was ftyled the great king. But, as 
hiftory has recorded nothing of thefe reguli, that deferves the 
leaft attention, we {hall drop them, and immediately proceed 
to the feries of the kings of Yaman or Hamyar d . 

Kahtan. TL Kaht an, or Joktan, the fon of Eber, is faid to have firft 
reigned, and wore a diadem, in Yaman ; but how long he 
fat upon the throne, or what remarkable events happened 
during his reign, we no-where learn % 

Yarab. 2. Yarab, the fon of Kahtan, was a prince greatly ce- 

lebrated by the Arab hiftorians j but as the principal things 
related of him have already been taken notice of, we fhall 
proceed to his fucceflbr f . 

Yafhab. 3. Yashab, fon to the preceding prince, has had only 
his name tranfmitted down to us g . 

Abd Sheas. .4. Abd She ms, i. e. " the fervant of the fun," fur- 
named Saba, the fon of Yafhab, next afcended the throne ; 

who, 

. <] Mohammedes Al-Firauzabadius, Ebn Athir, Abulfed. Al- 
Jauhar. Vide etiam Pocock. not. ad fpec. hill. Arab. p. 65, 66. 
& Sale ubi fupra, p 9, 10. Theodor. Left. 1. ii. p. 567. Vide 
ctiam Affeman. not. in Sim. epifc. Beth. Arfamenf. in bibl. Orient, 
tom.i. e Abulfed. hift. c. 4. Scholiaft. in poem Ebn 

Abduni. Georg. Ebno'l Amid Elmac. ubi fup. f AI 

Motarezzi in lib. Mogr. Ahmed Ebn Yufef apud Pocockium, in 
i*Qt. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 40. Pocock. in orat. ante carmen 
Tograi, fub init. & alib. Ebn Shohnah. Vide etiam Abulfed 
ubi fup, * Pocockiu.s in not. ad fpec. hift. Ara,b« p. 

57. 
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who, the Arab hiftorians tell us, was fuccefsful in his expe- 
ditions againft his enemies, carried off great fpoils, and 
took many of them prifoners. Hence, they pretend, he 
derived his furname, which to us feems by no means pro- 
bable : it is more likely, that it was ufed before in his fa- 
mily, fince the Scripture mentions Sheba, or Saba, one of 
the fons of Joktan. He is faid to have built the city of 
Saba or Mareb, as likewife that ftupendous mound or build- 
ing, which formed the vaft refervoir above thai city. By 
means of this refervoir, which received all the water that 
came down from the mountains, the kings of Yaman did 
not only fupply the inhabitants of Saba, and their lands, 
with water, but likewife kept the territories they had fub- 
dued in greater awe fince, by cutting them off from a, 
communication with it, they could at any time greatly di- 
ftrefs them. Abd Shems had many, fons, but the moft 
-noted of them were Hamyar, Amru, Cahlan, and Af- 
haar h . 

Hamyar, the fon of Abd Shems or Saba, according to Hamyar* 
the Oriental authors, was fo called from the red deaths' he 
wore. This feems a plain indication, that Hamyar Was only 
a furname. He expelled Thamud from Yaman, who toot 
refuge in Hejaz. From this prince the tribe or kingdom of 
Hamyar deduced its name. Some aflert, that not Kahtan^: 
but Hamyar, was the firft king of Yaman that wore" a 
diadem K ' * ' " ' 

6. Way el, the fon of Hamyar, according to Abulfeda, Wayel, 
fucceeded him in the kingdom ; but other authors make his' 
brother Cahlan his fucceflbr k . 

7. After Wayel reigned his fon Alfacfac Alfacfac, 

8. Yaafar, the fon of Alfacfac, next mounted tneTaafar/ 
throne m . 

9. To him fucceeded Dhu Riyafh Dhn Riyaflfc 

10. After him Al Nooman, the fon of Yaafar, fwayed AlNooman. 
the fceptre of Yaman °. 

11. Then came Afmah, the fon of Nooman p . Afmah. 

4. Shaddad, 

h Jdem ibid. Geogr. Nubienf. clim. ii. par. 6. Goiir notae 
ad Alfragarr. p. 87. Vide etiam Sale ubi fupra, pVuo, 
1 Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al-Jannabius, Golii notje ad Alfragan. ubr 
fup % Pocock. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 57. k Abul- 

fed. apud Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 58. 1 Al Jauhar; 

m Pocock. ubi fupra* p, 58. n Idem ibid. • Idem; 

ibib. p Poc. ubi fup. 
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Shaddad. 12. Shaddad, the fon of Ad, the fon of Al Ma- 
tata, the fon of Saba, a very potent prince, fucceeded 
Afmahi. 

Lokman. 13* Lo km AN, the brother of Shaddad, was the next king, 
according to the mofr. received opinion, though fome authors 
are of a different fentiment r . 

t>hu Sadad. x 4* ^ E was fucceeded by his brother Dhu Sadad s . 

AlHareth. 15. Al Hareth, the fon of Dhu Sadad, next afcended 
the throne. He greatly enriched the kingdom of Yaman, and 
was the firft who had the title or furname of Tobba above- 
mentioned given him by his fubjecls f . 

Dhu'l Kar- 16- Dhu'l Karnain Assaab, the next king, was the 

nain. fon of Rayefh. This was the two-horned prince mentioned m 
the Koran, and not Alexander the great, as we learn from 
Ebn Abbas u . 

Dhu'l Ma- 17- Dhu'l Manar Abraham, the fon of Dhu'l Kar- 
«ar. nain, fucceeded his father j but nothing remarkable happened 

during his reign w . 
Africus. 18. Africus, the fon of Dhu'l Manar Abrahah, from 
whence that part of the world called Africa was fo denomi'- 
nated, according to fome of the eaftern writers, next took 
the reigns of government upon him x . 
Dhu'l Ad- 19. Dhu'l Adhaar Amru, the fon of Africus, who 
feaar Amru. reigned after his father, received the name or furname of 
** lord, of terrors," from the terror with which his fubjects 
were ftruck at the fight of certain monftrous men, or fatyrs, 
or apes, as, fome will have it, whom he had taken prifoners 
in war, and brought into Yaman y . 
Sharhabil. 20 * The Hamyarites placed upon the throne Sharhabil, 
of the pofterity of Alfacfac, in the room of Dhu'l Adhaar 
Amru, . whom for fome enormity they expelled , from 
thence 2 . 

Al Hodhad* 21 ' Al Hodhad, the fon of Sharhabil, fucceeded his 
"father*. 

Balkis. 22t BALKis,the fon of Hodhad, is faid to have reigned 

twenty years. According to fome authors, Al Hodhad was 

fucceeded 



* Idem ibid. r Al Jannabius, Al Firauzabadius, &c. 

5 Poc. ubi fup. t Idem ibid. u Al Koran Moham 

med. c. 18. Ebn Abbas. Vide etiam Pocockium, ubi fup. 

w Pocock. ubi fup. x Al Jannabius, Ahmed Ebn Yufef. 

Scholiaft. in poem. Ebn Abnuni, &c. y Pocockiu?, ubi 

fupra, p. 59, z Idem ibid. * Idem ibid, 
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fucceeded by a daughter named Balkis or Belkis, whom 
Ifrey aflert to be the famous queen of Sheba, who ha& 
ah interview with Solomon, king of Ifrael, at Jerufa- 
lem b . . 

23. Nasherol'neam, fo called; from his furprifingNaiherol** 
magnificence and liberality, was likewife flyled ' fimply. Ma- neam * 
lec, or king. Having had bad fuccefs in an expedition, where- 
in his army was overwelmed by torrents of fand, he caufed- 

a brazen ftatue to be creeled, with this infeription, in the 
old Hamyaritic character, engraven upon it ; " There is. 
" no paffage behind me ; no moving further ; the fon.of 
" Sharhabil " 

24. Shamer Yaraash, the fon of Nafher, fwayed shataer : 
the fceptre after Nafherorneam. We are told, that he wasYaraaflk 
fo denominated from the tremor that always poffefled him >; 

and that he gave name to the city of Samarcand. That 
Samarcand was built by one of the Hamyaritic . kings., fu&-' 
named Tobba, feems to be a point agreed upon by the beft 
of the eaftern writers. To confirm this notion, it is pre- 
tended, an infeription in the old Hamyaritic character was 
found under one of the gates of Samarcand j though what 
this infeription imported, we are no-where informed. It is 
poflible the authors that relate this may miftake the old Cufic 
character for the Hamyaritic, fince in the time of Arabfhafe. 
confiderable quantities of dirhems, and a fmall coin called a 
falous, with Cufic letters upon them, were frequently dug 
up at old Samarcand. That the Hamyaritic, Cufic, and mo- 
dern Arabic alphabets were derived from that of the Hebrews, 
as the excellent Loefcher and Schultens with great reafon fup- 
pofe, feems farther to appear from hence, that the Arabs, in 
order to help the memory, diftribute their letters into fix 
words, Abjad, Howaz, Hotai, Caiman, Saaphas, and Kar- 
fhat j wherein the order of the Hebrew alphabet is exactly 
preferved. This,* in conjunction With others, we take to be 
no contemptible argument in favour of what Loefcher and 
Schultens have advanced d . 

25. Abu Male c the fon of Shamer, after his father's Abu Males, 
death, took pofleflion of the throne e . 

26. Amran, 

b Golii notse ad Alfragan, p. 296. Geogr. Nubienf. dim. 1, 
par. 6. D'Herbel. bibl. Orient, invoc. Balkis. c Pocockius, 
ubi fup. ri Idem ibid. p. 60. D'Herbel. bibl. Orient, 

in voc. Tobba. Arablhah in vit. Timur. Poc, in orat. ante 
barmen Tograi, p. 4. c Idem ibid, 
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Amran. 2 6 4 Amran, the fori of Amer, a defcendent of; 

Cahlan, the brother of Hamyar* to whofe family the 
kingdom of Hamyar was now tranflated, was inverted with 
the regal power upon the deceafe of Abu Malec. The 
Orientals reprefent this prince as a wife man, or footh- 
fayer f . 

Amru. 2 7- Amru, the fon of Amer, furnamed Mazikia, or Di- 
lacerator, becaufe every night he tore to pieces two gar- 
ments he had worn the preceding day, fucceeded the former 
king s. 

AlAlkran. 28. Al Alkr an, the fon of Abimalec, governed Yaman 
after Amru *. 

Dhu Hab- 2 9* Dhu HabsHan, the fon of Akkran, upon the laft 
flian, prince's demife, took poflefTion of the government. This 

prince put to death Tafm and Jadis k . 
'Tobba. 30. Tobba, or Tobbaa, the fon of Alkran, fucceeded 

DhaHabftian 1 . 

Colaicarb. 31. Colaicarb, or, according to fome, Molaic Yacrab* 
afcended the throne of Hamyar after the death of the laft 
prince m . 

AbuCarb. 3a. Abu Carb Asaad, the fuceeeding king, we find 
Afaad * mentioned in the Koran. He lived feven hundred years be- 
fore Mohammed, adorned the Caab with hangings or tapeftry, 
and firft introduced Judaifm amongft the Hamyarites. The 
Oriental writers fay, that he was put to death by his fubje&s, 
probably on the fcore of religion n . 
Haffan 33. Hassan Tobbai, his fon, cut off all his father's 
Tobbai. murderers, and was at laft {lain by his brother °. 
AmruTob- 34. Amru Tobbai, the fon of HafTan Tobbai, was 
*> ai - furnamed dominus lignorum, or " Lord of wood", becaufe 
through the whole courfe of his reign he was fo infirm and 
indifpofed, that he was always carried about in a wooden 
chair p . 

Abd Cekl. 35- Abd Celal, the fon of Dul'awad, entered upon the 

government after Amru Tobbai q . 
Tobba. 3^- Tobba, the fon of HafTan , the fon of Colaicarbj 

furnamed Tobba minor, fucceeded Abd Celal r . 

37. Next 

f Poc. ubi {up. g Al Jauharius, Al Firauzabadius, &c„ 

1 ?oc. ubi fup. k Idem ibid. 1 Idem ibid. 

m Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al Jannabius, &c. n Al Koran. 

Muhammed. c. 50. Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al Jannabius, Scholiaft. 
Ebn Abduni, &c. 0 Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 61. p I- 

dem ibid. 1 Idem ibid. r Abulfed, apud Pococki- 

u;n, ubi {up. 
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37. Next came Al Hareth, who embraced Judailin s . Al Hareth. 

38. The thirty-eighth king of Yaman was Morthed, the Morthed. 
fon of Celal c . ' 

39. Waciaa, the fon of Morthed> was declared kingWadaa. 
after his father's deceafe u . 

40. Abrahah, the fon of Alfabah, reigned after Wa- Abrahah. 
ciaa w . 

41. Sabban mounted the throne upon Abrahah 's death* Sabban. 
or, according to fome of the Oriental writers, Ebn Dakikan* 
Ebn Dakikan had that famous fword of Ebn Maad Cerb called 
Samfama ; this fword came afterwards into the hands of the 
khalif Rafhid, who with it cut in two feveral noble fwords, 

fent him as a prefent by the Greek emperor, in the prefence of 
that prince's embafladors, who brought them, without doing 
it the leaft damage. How far this ftory may be depended upon, 
we mail not take upon us to determine \ 

42. DhuShanater, according to Al Firauzabadius, had Dhu Shana- 
(ix fingers on each hand. He was dethroned by the Hamyarites ter « 

•for being abandoned to an unnatural fpecies of luft, and abufing 
feveral youths of fome of the nobleft families amongit 
them y. 

43. Yusef, furnamed Dhu Nowas, from his flowing Yufef. 
curls, lived about feventy years before Mohammed. He per- 
fected all who would not turn Jews, putting them to death 

by various tortures, the moft common of which was, throw- 
ing them into a glowing pit of fire ; whence he had the op- 
probrious appellation of " the lord of the pit." This per- 
secution we find mentioned in the Koran z . 

44. Dhu Jadan, i. e. " the perfon with a fweet voice," Dhu Jadan. 
fucceeded Dhu Nowas, and was the laft of the Hamyaritic 
monarchs, according to Abulfeda ; but Ahmed Ebn Yufef and 

Al Jannabius make Dhu Nowas the laft prince of the true 
Hamyaritic line, reigning in a continual fuccefiion. He was 
a bigotted Jew, as juft obferved, and treated his Chriftian 
fubjects with fuch barbarity, that Elefbaas, or Elelbaan, king 
of Ethiopia, fent over forces to afiift them. Dhu Nowas, not 

being 

8 Pocock. ubi fup. 1 Idem ibid. u Idem ibid. 

w Pocock. ubi fup. x Abulfeda, Al Jannabius. y Al 
Firauzabadius. Vide etiam Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 62. z Ba- 
ronius in annal. ad fee. 6. Theophan. Niceph. Callift. Sim. 
Metaphraft. Pag. #c. Vide etiam AlTaman. bibliothec, Orient, 
yol. i. p. 359- 385. 
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being able to make head agairift the Ethiopians, was at lan: 
drove to that extremity, that he forced his horfe into the fea, 
and loft both his crown and life together. According to Ah- 
med Ebn Yufef above-mentioned, he reigned fixty-fix years'^ 
which, though improbable, does not exceed all belief, as does 
the length of his reign recorded by Al Jannabius. The 
Najaihi, or -king of Ethiopia, after this, eftaolifhed the 
Chriftian religion in Yaman, and fixed upon the throne 
there., 

Aryat. • 45* Aryat, an Ethiopian a . 

AHrahaal . .46. Abraha Ebn al Sabah, furnariied Al Afhram, 
Afliram. j # e ^ t h e flit-nofed," from a flafh in his face, where he 
had formerly received a wound, was the fecond Ethiopian 
king, or rather viceroy to the Najafhi, in Yaman. He was 
ityled " the lord of the elephant j" the reafon of which ap-* 
pellation appears from the following ftory, handed down to us 
by the commentators upon the Koran. Abraha built a mag- 
nificent church for the Chriftians in Sanaa, the metropolis of 
Yaman, with a defign to draw the Arabs to go in pilgrimage 
thither, inftead of viiiting Mecca, as they before had done ; 
which he imagined would greatly contribute towards their 
converfion to Chriftianity : for he doubted not abolifhing pa- 
ganifm, could he deftroy the veneration of the Arabs for the 
Caaba, by bringing them to a place more fumptuous arid 
grand, and which would more ftrongly attract their curiofity, 
and gradually excite their devotion. This had foon fuch an 
effect, that the devotion and concourfe of the pilgrims at the 
Caaba began confiderably to diminim ; which being obferved 
by the Koreifh, who were fuperftitioufly fond of that place, 
they fent one Nofail, as he is named by fome* of the tribe of 
Kenanah, to offer an indignity to the Chriftian church at Sa- 
naa, in order to leffen that religious regard, which the Arabs 
began to have for it. Nofail therefore getting into it by night, 
- upon a folemn feftival, defiled the altar and walls thereof with 
his excrements ; and, making his efcape by favour of the 
night, publifhed every- where what he had done. At" this pro- 
fanation Abraha being highly incenfed, vowed the deftruclion 
of the Caaba, and to that end affembled a confiderable body 
of forces, wherein were fcveral elephants, which he had ob- 
tained of the king of Ethiopia, their number being, as fomc 
fay, thirteen 5 though others mention but one, at the head of 
which he advanced towards Mecca. The Meccans, unable 

to 



a Abulfed, Ahmed Ebn Yufef, & Al Jannabius. Prideaux's 
life of Mahom. p. 61. 
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to defend their temple and city, and terrified at Abraha'? ap- 
proach, particularly on account of his elephants* none of 
which creatures had ever before been feen in Arabia, retired to the 
neighbouring mountains, where they entrenched themfelves. 
But God himself, at this juncture, interpofed in an ex- 
traordinary manner : for when the Ethiopian drew near to 
Mecca, and would have entered it, the elephant on : Which he 
rode, being a large one, and named Mahmud, refufed to ad- 
vance any nigher to the town, but kneeled down whenever 
they endeavoured to force him that way, though he would 
rife, and march brifldy enough, if they turned him towards 
any other quarter. As he was the chief of the elephants, and* 
both by reafon of his fize and whitenefs, greatly revered by 
the others* they immediately followed him, fo that Abraha 
could not fo much as reconnoitre the town. The Meccans, 
obferving this from their retrenchment, were at a lofs to what 
to attribute fo unexpected a motion, believing that the enemy 
were going to return home. In the mean time, whilft mat- 
ters were in this fituation, a large flock of birds, called. ;Aba- 
bil, like fwallows, came flying- on afudden from the fea-coaft, 
every one of which carried three ftones, one in each foot, and 
one in its bill, of $ middle fize t betwixt a fmall lentil J ar>d a 
vetch, but . fo ponderous, that, being let fall, they pierced 
through the helmets and bodies of , men, and even, according 
to fome, the elephants likewife, /.which they threw down upoa 
Abraha's foldiers, certainly killing _ every one they ftruck^ 
Then God fent. a flood, which fwept the dead bodies, and 
fome of them who had not been ftruck by the ftones, into, 
the fea : the reft fled towards Yaman, but perifhed by the 
way, none of them reaching Sanaa, except only Abraha him- 
felf, who died foon after his arrival there, being ftruck with a 
fort of plague, or putrefaction,- fo that his body opened, and 
his limbs rotted pfF by piece-meal.. It is faid, that one. -of 
Abraha's army, named Abu Yacfum, or, according toothers, 
Abraha himfelf, efcaped over the Red Sea into Ethiopia, and, 
going directly to the king, told him the tragical ftory. Upon 
which, that prince afked him what fort of birds they were, 
that had occafioned fuch a deftruction ; in anfwer to which 
queftion he pointed to one of them, which had followed him 
all the way, and was at that time hovering directly over his 
head ; which he had no fooner done, than the bird let fall 
the ftone, and laid him dead at the king's feet. Some of the 
Mohammedan writers fay, that the names of all the perfons 
to be deftroyed were infcribed on the ftones that deftroyed 
S 2 them ; 
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them ; that this flock of bircta confided of two forts, one 
whofe feathers were black, and bill white ; the other all over 
green except the bill, which was yellow : and that they 
threW all their ftones at once upon the Ethiopians. This me* 
morable event, according to the Mohammedans, is faid to 
have happened in the time of Abd al Motalleb, the grand-fa- 
ther of Mohammed, and the very year in which that impoftor 
was born b . 

That this piece of hiftory has all the air of one of thofe 
fictions with which the Arab writings in general, and the Ko- 
ran in particular, abound, will be readily acknowledged by al! 
our intelligent readers. We therefore, with Dr. Prideaux, 
rather take the fact therein aflerted to be a creature of Mo- 
hammed's brain, than a feat of evil fpirits, as is fuggefted by 
father Marracci ; and yet, fuppofmg it a real fact, we fee no 
abfurdity in this laft notion. The very learned Mr. Sale, to 
our rip fmall furprize, is of opinion, that this ridiculous ftory, 
for fo we cannot help terming it, is not without fome founda- 
tion, fince " itfeems to him, that there was fomething extra- 
64 ordinary in the matter." The reafons he alledges infupport 
of this opinion, are the two following, i . The event is faid 
to have happened not above fifty-four years before the pre- 
tended revelation mentioning it was made ; and therefore had 
it been a fiction, feveral living witneffes could have difprov- 
ed it ; which we find never was done, and confequently may 
prefume, that the reality of this remarkable action cOuld not 
be denied. 2. Mohammed had no occafion to coin a mira- 
cle to gain the temple of Mecca any greater veneration, the 
people of Mecca being already fo religioufly attached to it, 
that he was obliged, contrary to his original plan, to make; 
it the chief place of his new-invented worfhip. In anfwer 
to the firft reafon, it will be fufficient to obferve, that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sale himfelf, after Abu Beer had vouched for 
Mohammed's veracity, in the twelfth year of his million, 
which falls within the time mentioned, his difciples were rea- 
dy to fwallow whatever he was pleafed to impofe upon them ; 
that the ftory, as told in the Koran, is fuppofed a revelation, 

and 

b Al Koran. Mohammed, c. 105. Al Zamakhlhar. Al 
Beidawi, jallalan. Al Celhaf, Abulfed. hift. Gen. Al Jannab., 
Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Ebno T l Athir apud Abulfed. Al Gjuzius, in 
lib. de ritib. peregrinat. c. 78. Khondemir, Houffain Vaez com. 
in Al Kor. D'Herbel. bibl. Orient, in voc. Abraha. Prideaux's 
life of Mahomet, p. 61. Vide etiam Pocockium ubi fupra, 
p. 64.. 
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and therefore might only defcribe the fupernatural unknown, 
caufe of a noted defeat ; that Mr. Sale himfelf allows the 
thing might be worked up into a miracle, at which it muft 
be owned, none of the preceding Arabs had fo excellent a 
knack as Mohammed ; and, laftly, that the fame turn and 
genius appear in this as in the moft extravagant; abfurdities 
of that impoftor. To the fecond reafon it may be replied, 
that we are under no neceffity to allow, though Dr. Prideaux 
fuppofes it, that the gaining a veneration to the Caaba amongft 
the pagan Arabs was the motive to the forging fuch a ftory ; 
on the contrary, it appears that this could not poffibly be the 
motive, even from Mr. Sale's own obfervation, viz, becaufe 
the Meccans, or pagan Arabs, held their temple in the high- 
eft veneration at the time this pretended revelation happened. 
But, notwithstanding this, Mohammed might coin a miracle, 
either to draw the christian Arabs to Mecca, and make them 
converts to his religion, or to render them odious to all the 
other Arabs ; which, from the whole tenour of the ftory, ap- 
pears to have been his defign. But as what Mr. Sale has of- 
fered on this occafion feems rather to proceed from a defire 
of ftiewing fome difrefpecl: to Dr. Prideaux, on account of his 
attachment to religion in general, than a full perfuafion of 
the truth of what he feems to advance, we mail offer no- 
thing farther on this head, but immediately refurae the thread 
of our hiftory c . 

47. Yacsum, the fon of Abraha, fucceeded him; but Yacfum - 
we find nothing remarkable related of him by any anti- 

ent hiftorians d . 

48. Masruk, another fon of Abraha, and the laft of the Mafruk. 
Ethiopian princes in Yaman, came to the throne after Yac- 

fum. The Ethiopians, according to fome eaftern writers, 
occupied the kingdom of Hamyar about feventy-two years e . 

49. Seif Ebn Dhu Yazan, of the old royal family of sdfVbn 
Hamyar, having obtained fuccours of Khofru Anu{}iirwan,,Duh Yazan. 
king of Perfia, which had been denied him by , the em- 
peror Heraclius, recovered the throne, and drove out the 
Ethiopians, but was himfelf (lain by fome of them, who were 

left behind. The Perfians appointed the fucceeding princes, 
Wahzar, Marzaban 3 Sihan, Jorjis or Georgius, and Bazan, 
S 3 " till 

c Sale's franfiation of the Koran, ch. cv. p. 501, 502. & not. 
Prid. ubi fupra, & feq. Ludovkus Marraccius, in refut. Alcoran, 
p. 823. Patavii, 1698. d Pocock. ubi fup. c Al Janna- 
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till Yaman fell into the hands of Mohammed, to whom Ba- 
zafi, of rather Badhan frte laftof them, fubmitted, and em- 
braced ; his new religion. This induced Mohammed to give 
Shahr, the fon of Bazan, part of his father's dominions f . 
th^k'n 11 ° f Thus ftands the feries of the kings of Hamyar, which we 
dom of^a-wi^'W 218 more perfect. The petty princes already mention- 
*nyar. ed^ tributary to the king of Hamyar, were ftyled Al Kail, 
arid the governors of provinces Al Makawel. According to 
Abulfeda, this monarchy continued 2020, years or above 3000, 
if we will believe Ahmed Ebn Yufef, and Al Jannabius. The 
length of the reign of each prince muft be allowed to be very 
uncertain. The hiftory of the kings of Hamyar, furnamed 
Tobba or Tobbai, which the Arabs pronounce Tababeah,and 
Tabbaiah, has been wrote by Shahabeddin Ahmed Ebn Ab- 
dalvahahy Al Bekri, Al Tei'mi, Al Kendi, furnamed Nouairi, 
author of an univerfal hiftory, which he dedicated to Naffer 
Mohammed Ebn Calaoun, fultan of the Mamalukes. For an 
account of this work, we muft refer our readers to M. D'- 
Herbelot. Nouairi died in the year of the Hejra 732 g . 
The inun- has been already obferved, that Saba made a vaft mound 

Arem° f Al or ^ am ' t0 k rve as a ^ on or re fervoir, to fupply'the inha- 
bitants' of the city built by him, and called after his name, 
trith water j which it conftantly received from the mountains, 
as alfo to keep the country his predeceftbrs had fubdued in 
greater awe, by rendering him mafter of the water. This 
building flood like a mountain above the city, and was by the 
Sabaeans efteemed fb ftropg, that they were under no appre- 
hension of its ever failing. The water rofe to the height of 
almoft twenty fathoms, and was kept in on every fide by a 
work fo folid, that many -of them had their houfes built upon it. 
Every family had a certain portion of this water diftributed 
by aqueducts-. But at length-Go D, being highly difpleafedat 
their pride and infolence, and refolving to humble and difperfe 
them, ; fent a mighty flood, which broke down the mound 
by nighty while the inhabitants were afleep, and carried away 
the whole city with the neighbouring towns and people. This 
inundation is ftyled in the Koran the inundation of Al Arem, 
and bccafloned fo terrible a destruction, that from- thence it 
became a proverbial faying, to exprefs a total difperfion, that 

they 

- f 'Pocock. ubi : fup>a, p. 64, 65. Ahmed E&ft 'Yufef, ibid, 
s Al Jauharius, Abulfeda,' 'ArFirauzabadiu#. Vide' etjam Ahmed 
Ebn Yufef, & Al Jannabium, apud Pocockium ubi-iupra, p. 62, 
63. D'Herbel. in voc. Nouairi. p. 674, 675. & voc. Tobba* 
p. 889. 
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they were gone and fcattered like Saba. Al Beidawi fuppofes , 
the aforefaid mound to have been the work of queen Balkis, 
and that the above-mentioned cataftrophe happened after the 
tjme of Jesus Christ. But both thefe notions run counter 
to the moft received opinion, which attributes the building 
of Al Arem to Saba, and fixes its deftrucl:ion about the time 
of Alexander the great. Be that as it will, no lefs than 
eight tribes, viz. thofe of Anmar, Jodham, Al Azd, Tay, 
Khozaab, Banu Amela, &c. were forced to abandon their 
dwellings on this occafion, fome of which gave rife to the 
kingdoms of Hira and Ghaflan h (B). 

The kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec, a defcen- Foundation 
dent of Cahlan, in Chaldaea or Irak ; but after three defcents°^ f ^ 
the throne came by marriage to the Lakhmians. Thefe prin- 
ces, whofe general name was Mondar, preferved their do- 
minion, notwithftanding fome fmall interruption by the Per- 
fians, till the khalifat of Abubecr, when Al Mondar Magh- . 
rur, the laft of them, loft his life and crown by the arms of 
Khaled Ebn al Walid. The kingdom of the Mondars, fup~ 
pofed to be the defcendents of Nadar Ebn Rabia, continued, 
according to Ahmed Ebn Yufef, fix hundred twenty-two • 
years and eight months. Its princes were under the protecti- : 
on of the kings of Perfia, whofe lieutenants they were over 
the Arabs of Irak, as the kings pf Ghaflan were for the Ro- .- 
man emperors over thofe of Syria. The Lakhmians were 
defcended from Lakhm the fon of Amru 9 thefon of Saba. • 
If the kingdom of the Lakhmians or Mondars was not of 
any longer duration than fix hundred and twenty-two or 
twenty-three years, Al Beidawi feems not to be much mis- 
taken, when he affirms the inundation of Al Arem to have 
happened after the birth pf (^hrist, notwithftanding the au- 
thority of thpfewho carry it above three centuries higher. This 
S ^ - fpace 

h Golii notae ad Alfraganum, p. 87. Geogr Nubienf. clim. 2. 
par. 6. Al Koran. Mohammed, c. .34. Al Beidawi. JallaL Poc r 
nqt. in fpec. hift. Arab. p. 42, 45, 6£>. 

(B) At this time likewife, probably happened the migration of 
thofe tribes or colonies which were led into Mefopotamia by 
three different chiefs, Beer, Modar, and Rabia; from whence 
the three provinces of that country are full named Diyar Beer, 
Diyar Modar, and Diyar Rabia (2). 



(2) Golii notse ad Alfragan. p. 232. 
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fpace was taken up by the reigns of the following kings, ac- 
cording to the beft Oriental hiftorians *. 

Ma,ec ' i. M alec, who, fay fome of the eaftern writers, flourifh- 

ed in the time of the kings of the provinces, that is, of the go- 
vernors Alexander the great appointed to prefide over the pro- 
vinces of Perfia k . 

Amru, 2 . AMRU,Malec's brother 1 . 

Jodaimah. ^. Jod aim ah, the fon of Malec, furnamed AlAbrafri, 
who firft ufed amongft the Arabs that military engine called 
a ballifta. He defeated Amru, an Arab prince of the tribe 
of Amalek, who reigned in Mefopotamia, and put him to the 
fword ; but was afterwards himfelf affaflinated, by the contri- 
vance of Zoba, Amru's daughter, with whom he was greatly 
enamoured m . 

Amru. 4. Amru, the fon of Ad and Rakam the fifter of Jodai- 
mah, by the affiftance of one Kofair, who had been fervant 
to Jodaimah, revenged the murder of his uncle by the fol- 
lowing ftratagem : Kofair, at his own defire, had his ears cut 
off, and was whipped in a moft cruel manner, by Amru's 
order ; after which he fled to Zoba, making the heavieft 
complaints of the inhuman treatment he had met with. By 
this means he foon became a confident of Zoba, who permit- 
ted him to convey into her caftle fome large chefts, full, as 
was given out, of wares, but, in reality, of armed men, 
who immediately difpatched her. The memory of Amru is 
ftill preferved amongft the Arabs by feveral proverbs which 
particularly allude to him ". 

Ami-ion 5. Amrio'l Kais, the fon of Amru, furnamed Albada, 

Kais. fucceeded his father 0 . 

Amru. 6. Amru, the fon of Amrio'l Kais, flourimed in the time 
of Sabur, or Sapor, Dil A£taf, king of Perfia. This Perfian 
monarch, whofe furname imports as much, according to 
Abulfeda, cut off the moulders of all the Arabs he took pri- 
foners, in a war he had with that nation. His mother's name 
was Mary, whofe ear-rings occafioned a proverb amongft the 
Arabs. If this piece of hiftory may be depended upon, it is 
an additional proof of the truth of what Al Beidawi has 
advanced in relation to the time when the innundation of A\ 
Arem happened p . 

7. Aus, 

i Poc. ubi fupra, p. 66, 74. Procop. in i*erf. apud Photium, 
p. 71, &c. Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al Beidawi, &c. k Foe. ubi fupra* 
p. 66. 1 Idem ibid. m Mohammedes Al Firauzabadius s 
Al Jannabiu?, Ahmed Ebn Yufef. n Pocockius ubi fupra, p. 
*K 68. 0 Idem ibid, ? Abulfeda. Al Beidawi 
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7. Aus, the fon of Kalam, an Amalekite q . Aus - 

8 . An other Amalekite prince, whofe name Is not known, An 3n ™Y~ 
fucceeded Aus ; after whofe deceafe the crown reverted to m ° us mS * 
the family of the Lakhmians, after an interruption of two 
defcents 1 ". 

9. Amrio'l Kais, the fon of Amru, next afcended the Amrio'i 
throne. He was furnamed Almohrek, or the burner, becaufe Kals * 
he firft tortured criminals with fire\ 

10. Al Nooman, the fon of Amrio'l Kais, furnamed AlNooman, 
Alawar, or the hlinkard, who, when he had reigned thirty 

years, abdicated the government, and retired from the world, 
faying, " What fignifies a kingdom that will certainly have- 
" an end ? " Al Nooman huilt thofe caftles or towers called 
Khaauarnak and Al Sadir, fo celebrated by the Arab poets 
t and proverbs. Senemmar, the builder of Khaouarnak,. was 
thrown head-long ffom thence by Al Nooman's order, which 
gave occafion to the proverb, " The reward of Senemmar." 
We are told, that Al Nooman became a convert to the Chri- 
ftian religion, and in confequence thereof thought fit to refign 
the reins of government to his fon Hendu, as juft hinted. 
Jezdegerd, king of Perfia, committed the care of his fon's 
education, and the eftablifhment of his conftitution, to Al 
Nooman, who was afterwards very inftrumental in fixing him 
upon the throne of his anceftors. The caufe of Senemmar's 
tragical end, and all the other remarkable particulars relating 
to the reign of the prince we are now upon, our readers will 
find an ample account of in the hiftory of the Perfians r . 

11. Al Mondar Ebn Noomah, the Hendu of Ae^JJ^* 
Perfian hiftorians, attended Baharam, the fon of Jezdegerd, ma h. 
into Perfia, with an army of 40000 men, to enable him to 
dethrone one Kerfa, an ufurper whom the Magi had elected 

king. The fuccefs and particulars of this expedition have been 
already related at large in that part of this work to which they 
moft properly belong u . 

12. Al As wad, fon to Al Mondar, overthrew the king M Afwad# 
of Ghaflan, and took many of his relations prifoners, accor- 
ding to fome of the Oriental hiftorians ; but Ahmed Ebn 

Yufef, 



* Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 68. r Idem ibid. s Idem ibid, 
1 Al Firauzabadius, Safioddin. Al Meidan. Lebtarikh. Mirk- 
liond. Khondemir. &c. Vide etiam Univ. hift. veA. xii. p. 202, 
&c. « Lebtarik. Mirk. Khondem. ubi fupra. Univ, hift* ubi 

fnpra, 
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Yufef relates, that the king of Ghafian prevailed againft him, 
and flew him, after a fliort reign w . 
^nanonjr- 13* He was fucceeded by his brother Al Mondar, whofe- 
mous king, true name has not reached us. It is probable, nothing of 
moment happened whilft this prince fat on the throne, fince 
the eaftern writers fay little of him x . 
AlKamah. 14. Al Kamah, fucceflbr to the laft king, was ftyled 
Al Damyali, from the family of Darnyal, of which he was 
a member. All the tranfa&ions that happened during his 
reign, are likewife buried in oblivion y . 
Amrio'l 15. Amrio'l Kais, the fon of Nooman, the fon of 
fonof Noo A mr * 0 'l ^ a * s a * Mohrek, next fwayed the fceptre of Hira. 
° "Ahmed Ebn Yufef a/Terts, that it was he who threw Senam- 
mar headlong from the top of the cattle of Khaouarnak, 
wjth whom agree herein Abulfeda and Al Jannabius z . 
Al Mondar r6. Al Mondar, the fon of the laft king and Mawiah 
Ebn Amrio'l the daughter of Aus, a lady of fuch tranfeendent beauty, that 
Nooman^ was cal ^ ec ^ MaifTamai, i. e. water of heaven, governed 
after his father in Hira. From his mother he and his pofterity 
were likewife furnamed Al Mondar Ebn MaifTamai ; which 
appellation they had in common with the kings of GhafTan, " 
according to Al Jauharius. For thefe laft princes were fo de- 
nominated from Abu Amer, of the tribe of Azd, the father . 
of Amru Mazikia, who by his furprifing liberality and bene-, 
hcence fupplied the want of rain, furniming his people with 
corn, when an extreme drought had rendered it fo dear, that 
they were incapable of buying it. This prince was depofed 
by Khofru Kobad, king of Perfia a . 
41 Hareth. 17. Al Hareth Ebn Amru, of the tribe, of Kenda, 
was placed on the throne of Hira by Khofru Kobad, in the 
room of Al Mondar Ebn Amrio'l Kais, whom he had de- 
pofed. However, Kobad's fon and fucceffor Anufhirwan, 
furnamed the juft, in whofe reign Mohammed was born^ 
reftored the lawful king to his dominions, and drove away 
the ufurper Al Hareth Ebn Amru. Kobad embraced the 
tenets of an impoftor called Mazdak^ who pretended himfelf 
a prophet fent from God to preach a community of women 
and poffeffions, fince all men were defcended from the fame 
common parents ; and in moft points agreed with Manes. By 
rendering wealth and women common, he propofed taking 

away 
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away the luft of both ; from whence, he infinuated, gene- 
rally arofe the feuds, quarrels, and animofitics, that difturbed 
the. repofe and tranquillity of mankind. Such a doclrine well 
fuiting the difpofition of Kobad, he not only profelfed himfelf 
a convert to Mazdak's religion, but Iikewife obliged all his 
dependents to do the fame j and therefore, when Al Mondar 
Ebn Amrio'l Kais refufed this, he {tripped him of his domi- 
nions, and appointed Al Hareth, who had declared himfelf a 
zealous follower of Mazdak, to prefide over them in his ftead. 
But Anufhirwan, called Noufchirvan bythePerfian hiftorians, 
in cohfequence of a vow he had made before his acceffion, 
reftored the Mondar family to the throne of Hira, put Maz- 
dak to death, and abolifhed the profeffion of his impious 
opinions. It is faid, when Mazdak knew his fate, he told- 
Anufhirwan, " that God had raifed him to the throne of 
" Perfia to protect his fubjeefs, and not to deftroy them." 
To which that monarch anfwered, " True, abandoned vil- 
66 lain ; but doff, thou not remember, that with the utmofh 
" difficulty, even by kitting thy loathfome feet, I prevailed 
cc upon thee not to lie with my mother, when my father, at 
*' thy impudent requeft, had given thee a permiffion fo to do ?" 
u Yes," replied Mazdak. Upon which, the king ordered 
hirri to be executed immediately, cut off many of his fol- 
lowers, and eftablifhed once more amongft his fubje£ts the 
antient Magian religion b . 

18. Al Mondar Ebn Amrio'l Kais was fucceeded Al Mondar, 
by his fon Al Mondar, ftyled, according to Al Jauharius, ^Eba' 1 
Modret ol' Hajarah, from his furprifing ftrength, and unpa- Henda. 
rallelled bravery. Other authors, from his mother Henda, 

give him the furname of Ebn Henda. In the eighth year of 
his reign the falfe prophet Mohammed was born c . 

19. KABUS,the brother of Amru, ccmes next, of whomKabus. 
we find nothing worthy of notice related by the eaftern 
writers d . 

20. Al Mondar, brother to the former prince, fuc- His brother, 
ceeded him e . * AI Mondar - 

21. Al Nooman, furnamed Abu Kabus, was the twenty- A \ Nooman 
firft king of Hira, and became a convert to Chriftianity on Abu Kabus. 
the following occafion : In a drunken fit he had ordered two 

of 

- b Abulfed. in vit. ; Anufhirwan. Shareftan. apud Pocockium, 
ubi 'fupra, p. 70. .Ahmed Ebn Yufef, ibid. p. 71. Mirkh. Khond. 
£ Univ. hift. ubi fupra, p. 214, 218, c Al Jauharius. 
* Pocockius ubi fupra, p. 72. c Idem ibid. 
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of his intimate companions, who, overcome with liquor, had 
fallen afleep, to be buried alive. When he came to himfelf, 
he was extremely concerned at what, he had done ; and, to 
expiate his crime, not only raifed a monument to the memory 
of his friends, but fet apart two days, one of which he called 
the unfortunate, and the other the fortunate, day ; making 
it a perpetual rule to himfelf, that whoever met him on the 
former day, mould be flain, and his blood fprinkled on the 
monument ; but he that met him on the other day, 
Ihould be difmuTed in fafety, with magnificent gifts. On 
one of the unfortunate days, there came before him ac- 
cidentally an Arab, of the tribe of Tay, who had once 
entertained thib king, when fatigued with hunting, and fe- 
parated from his attendants. The king, who could neither 
difcharge him, contrary to the order of the day, nor put 
him to death, againft the laws of hofpitality, which the 
Arabs religioufly obferve, propofed, as an expedient, to give 
the unhappy man a year's refpite, and to fend him home 
with rich gifts, to make his family amends for the great 
Jjfs they were to fuftain, on condition that he found a fure- 
ty for his returning at the year's end, to fufTer death. 
One of the prince's court, out of companion, offered him- 
felf as his furety, and the Arab was difcharged. When the 
laft day of the term came, and no news of the Arab, the king, 
not at all difpleafed to fave his hoft's life, ordered the furety 
£j be brought out to execution. Thofe who were by repre- 
fented to the king 9 £hat the day was not yet expired, and 
therefore he ought to have patience till the evening : but 
in the middle of their cjifcourfe the Arab appeared. The 
king, admiring the man's generofity, in offering himfelf to 
certain death, which he might have avoided by letting his 
furety fuffer, afked him, what was his motive for fo doing? 
To which he anfwered, he had been taught to ael: in that' 
manner by the religion he profeffed j and Al Nooman de- 
manding what religion that was, he replied, the Chriftian. 
Whereupon the king, defiring to have the doctrines of 
Chriftianity explained to him, was baptized, together . with 
all his fubjecls 5 and not only pardoned the man and his 
furety, but abolilhed his barbarous cuftom. This prince, 
however, was not the firft king of Hira who profefled him- 
fjf a convert to the Chriftian religion ; Al Mondar, the fon 
of Amrio'l Kais, his grandfather, declared himfelf a Chriftian, 
and built large churches in his capital. As Al Nooman 
took a particular delight in tulips ? and would not per- 
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mit them to grow in all gardens, the Arabs, from him* 
call them " the variegated flowers of Al Nooman." Af- 
ter a reign of twenty- two years, Al Nooman was flain 
by Khofru Parwiz, by whom the kingdom of Hira was 
tranflated from the family of the Lakhmians to Ayas the 
Tayite f . 

22. Mohammed's million commenced in the fixth month Ayas. 

of Ayas's reign 

23. Zadawaih, thefonof Mahan of Hamadar*, fuc- -Zadawaih. 

ceeded Ayas h . 

24. Al Mondar, Elm Nooman, Ebn Mondar, Ebn Al Mondar* 
Mondar, Ebn Maiflamai, furnamed Al Maghrur, govern- No °" 
ed Hira, from the death of Zadawaih to the conqueft of EbnMondar, 
the kingdom of Hira by the arms of Khaled Ebn al Wa- EbnMondar. 
lid. The four royal families of Perfia, governing that king- ^ aJ Maif " 
dom before this period, were the Pifhdadian, the Caianian, AlMaghrur. 
the Afhganian, and that of Khofru j which, as Hira was a 

ftate dependent on the Perfians, we thought not improper to 
be obferved K 

The kingdom of Ghaflan, as well as that of Hira, owed The king- 
its origin to the inundation of Al Arem. The founders of pf 
this kingdom were of the tribe of Azd, who, according to GhaJTan * 
fome, fettling in Syria Damafcena, near a water called Ghaf- 
fan, thence took their name ; though others make them to 
have gone under this appellation before they left Yaman. 
Having driven out the Dajaamian Arabs, of the tribe of Sa- 
lih, who before poflefled the country, they made them- 
felves mafters of a very confiderable territory. Here they 
maintained their kingdom four hundred years, as others fay, 
fix hundred, or, as Abulfeda more exaclly computes, fix 
hundred and fixteen. If GharTan was their name prior 
to this migration, they probably were the Caflanitae of Ptole- 
my. Be that as it will, five of the kings of GhafTan were 
named Hareth, which the Greeks and Latins wrote Aretas ; 
and one of them it was, whofe governor ordered the gates of 
Damafcus to be watched to take St. Paul. Dr. Pocock gives 
us the following lift of the kings of GhafTan, extracted from 
the Oriental hiftorians k . 

I. Jafnah 

f Al Meidani, Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Abulfed,. &c. Vide etiara- 
Sale ubi fupra, p. 23, 24. g Pocockius ubi fupra, p. 

7.3, 74. h Idem ibid. 1 Procop. de bell. Perf. 

Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al Jannab. Abulfed. Al-Firauzabadius, & 
Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 74, 75. k Al Beidawi. Poc. not, 

in fpec 4 hift. Arab. p. 42, 45, 66, 75, 76, 77. 
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Jamah. x> Jafnah Ebn Amru, Ebn Thaalibah, Ebn Amru, 
Ebn Mazikia, to wbom, after the excifion of tbe royal 
family of Salih, the Kodaenfian Arabs, and the Greeks in 
Syria Damafcena, fubmitted themfelves. , 

Amru. 2. Amru, the fon of Jafnah, who is faid to have built 

many monafteries in Syria. 

Amru. 3. Amru, the fon of Thaalibah, 

AlHareth. 4. Al Hareth, or Aretas, the fon of Thaalibah. 

Jabalah.. 5- Jabalah, the fon of AlHareth. 

AlHareth. 6. Al Hareth, the fon of Jabalah. 

Al Mondar. 7- Al Mondar Al Acbar, that is,. " the great," the 
fon of Al Hareth. 

AlNooman. ." 8. Al Nooman, the brother of Al Mondar. 

Jabalah; / 9. Jabalah, the brother of Al Nooman. 

Al Ayham. " I0 . Al Ayham, brother to the laft two princes* 

Amru. II# Amru, who was brother to his three laft predecef- 

fors. . 

Jafnah 12. Jafnah, furnamed Al -Afgar,' the fon of Mbn- 

Alafgar. dar Al Acbar, who fet the city of Hira on fire; whence 
his pofterity were , faid, to be of the family of the incen- 
diary- " , . 

AlNobman., 13. Al NobMAN Al AsGAR, 'brother tO JaFNAHv 
Al Nooman. : Al Nooman, 'Ebn Amru,' ,Ebn Mondar. .. . 
jabalah. ■ Jabalah,' Ebn Nooman", 'who waged war v/itb Al, 

Mondar Ebn Mainarriai. 
Al Nooman. ■ AlNooman, the fon of Al Ayham. 
AlHareth. jy o Al Hareth, brother to^Al Nooman EJ^n al 

Ayham. 

AlNooman. j8» Al NoOman, the fon of -Al Hareth,. 

Al Mondar. jg, Al Mondar, the fon of Al Nooman. 

Amru. 20. Amru, Al Mondar's brother .' 

Hajar. 21. Ha jar, brother to Al Mondar" and Amru. • 

Al Hareth. 2 2. Al Hareth, the fon of Hajar. 

Jabalah. 23. Jabalah, the fon of Al Hareth. 

Al Hareth. 24. Al HaRETH, the fon of JABALAH. 

AlNooman. 2 ^ m & L Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth, who is called 

by fome eafterh writers Abu Carb, and Kotam. 
Al Ayham. 2 ^ Al Ayham, the fon of Jabalah, who was likewife 

lord of Tadmor. 
Al Mondar. 2 ^ Al Mondar, brother to Al Ayham. 
Amro" 1 ' Sharahil, brother to the two laft princes, 

jabalah. 29* Amru, another of their brothers. 

30* Jabalah, Ebn al Hareth, Ebn Jabalah. 

31. Jabalah 
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31. Jabalah, the fori of Al Ayham, and the lair, ofjabahh. 
the kings of Ghaflan, who, on the great fucceffes of the 
Arabs in Syria, under the khalif Omar, profefled Moham- 
medifm ; but, receiving afterwards a difguft from him, re- 
turned to his former faith, and retired to Conftantinople. 
As in the regal line of Hamyar, Hejaz, and Kenda, we 
find the name of Hareth, or Al Hareth, we think Scaliger 
had fome colour of reafon, when he averted this to be a 
general name amongft the Arab emirs or phylarchs, though 
Dr. Pocock is of another opinion. The fcheliaft on the 
poem of Ebh Abduni differs fomething from Abulfeda in his 
account of the kings of Hira. For he tells us, that Al Ha- 
reth Ebn Amru, Ebn Airier, Ebn Hareth, Ebn Amrio'l 
Kais, Ebn Mazen; Ebn Al Azd, furnamed Ebn Abi Sha- 
mer, was the firft king; and that the whole feries of thefe 
princes. contained thirty-feven kings, the laft of which was 
Jabalah, who embraced Chriftianity in the khalifat of Omar : 
which if we admit, and that St. Paul was at Damafcus A. 
C. 34. as Calvifius wiU have it, the Areta's mentioned by 
that apoftle was in all likelihood one of the moft antient 
kings of Ghaflan (C), and probably the firft of them. From 
whence it will follow, that Al Beidawi has probability on 

his 

(C) In oppofition to this it may be urged, that we find feve- 
ral princes called Aretas, kings of the Arabs, feated in Syria, 
or, at leaft, near the frontiers of that country, mentioned in the . 
Maccabees, as likewife in Jofephus, before the period here hinted 
at. But to this it may be replied,' that thefe princes might pre- 
fide over the Dajaamian Arabs, expelled by thofe of the tribe of 
Azd above-mentioned, or reign in Arabia Petraea and Deferta, 
efpecially if we admit Hareth to have been a general name a- 
mongft the Arab emirs . or phylarchs. And, in fupport of the 
laft notion, it may be obferved, that Petra was the metropolis of 
the Aretan princes mentioned by Jofephus. But we leave our 
readers to determine for themfelves, in relation to the commence- 
ment of the kingdoms of Hira and GhafTan. The tranfaclions 
fpecified in the paffages here referred 'to, in which the Arabs 
were concerned, our readers will find an account of in the hiftory 
of the Jews, to which they properly belong (3). 

(3) 1 Maccab. c. v. ver. 39. c. xi. ver. 16, 37. c. xii. ver 
31. 2 Maccab. c. v. ver. 8. c. xii. ver. 10, &c. Jofeph. 
Antiq. Jud. 1. xiv. c. 2. 1. xvi. c. 9, 10. 1. xvii. c. 3. de bell. 
Judaic. 1. i. c. 7. & alib. Univ. hift. vol. xii. p. 219, 231? 
2 33> 43 2 > & alib - 
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his fide, when he affirms the inundation of Al Arem to have 
happened after the birth of Chrift j fince the kingdom of 
GhafTan commenced immediately after that inundation. 
And fome fort of fan&ion is given to this notion even by 
Abulfeda himfelf, when he intimates, that Amru the fon 
of Jafnah, the fecond king of Hira, founded many monaste- 
ries in Syria. Be that as it will, had the Arab hiftorians not 
keen fo defective in point of chronology, their works would 
have been much more valuable, and deferved a much greater 
degree of credit, than at prefent the learned are willing to al- 
low them '. 

The king- ^ T nas been a ^ rea dy obferved, that Jorham, the fon of 
dom of Kahtan, founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where princes-of 
Hejaz. his line reigned till the time of Immael, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Modad, one of thofe princes. Some 
authors relate, that Kidar, one of Iftimaers fons, had the 
crown refigned to him by his uncles the Jorhamites \ 
but, according to others, the defcendents of Ifhmael expel- 
led that tribe, who retiring to Johainah, were, after va- 
rious fortune, at laft all deftroyed by an inundation. The 
following catalogue of the kings of Hejaz, taken from Dr. 
Pocock, is the beft that has been hitherto exhibited to the 
public m . 

jorham. i, Jorham, the brother of Yaarab. 
Abd Yalil. 2. Abd Yalil, the fon of Jorham. 
joriham. 3. Jorsham, the fon of Abd Yalil. 
Abdo'l Ma- 4. Abdo'l Madan, the fon of Joriham. 
Nogaiiah. 5- Nogailah, the fon of Abdo'l Madan. 
Abdo'l Ma- 6. Abdo'l Masih, the fon of Nogailah. 

7. Modad, the fon of Abdo'l Manh 
Amrf 8. Amru, the fon of Modad. 
Al Hareth. 9. Al Hareth, brother to Amru. 
Amru. 10. Amru, the fon of Al Hareth. 
Bafrer. if. Basher, brother to Amru. 
Modad. 12. Modad, the fon of Amru, the fon of Modad. 

Anonym, 13. ANO'NYM. 

14. KlDAR* 

1 Scalig. apud Pocockium, ubi fupra» p. 77. ut & ipfe Pocock. 
ibid. & p. 78. Abulfeda, Scholiaft in poem. Ebn Abduni. 2 
Cor. c. xi. ver. 32. Seth. Calvif. apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, 
p. 78. Al Beidawi. Vide etiam Sale's note* on the Koran, p. 
354. & Ockley's hift. of the Saracens, vol. 2. p. 174. m Al 
Jannabius. Poc. ubi fupra, p. 38, 78, 79. Vide etiam Sale's 
prelim, difc. p. 11, 12. 
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14. Kidar, the fon of Ifhmael, whofe mother,' •ac-. KidaV - 
cording to the Oriental hiflorians, was of the houfe of 
Jorham. 

After the expulfion of the Jorhamites, the government Form of go- 
of Hejaz. feems not to have continued many centuries in*j™ mcnt m 
the hands of one prince, but to have been divided among wJJZ " 
the heads of tribes ; almoft in the fame manner as the Arabs 
of the defert are governed at this day. The tribe of Kho- 
zaah, defcended from Cahlan, the fon of Saba, after the 
inundation of Al Arem, fled into the kingdom of Hejaz* 
and fettled themfelves in a valley called Marri, near Mecca ; 
in which territory they founded an ariftocracy, affuming to 
themfelves both the government of the city of Mecca, and 
the cuftody of the Caaba or temple there* Their name 
they derived from their being cut off or feparated from the 
other tribes of Yaman by the accident above-mentioned^ 
They continued matters of the city and territory of Mecca, 
as well as prefidents of the Caaba, for feveral ages ; till at 
length one Kofa (C), of the tribe of Koreifti, circumvent- 
ed 

(C) Kofa was the fon of Kelab, who firft gave the months of 
the year thofe names by which the Arabs ever iince have called 
them, even to this day. The antient names were Mutemer* 
Nagir, Chavan> Savan, Ritma, Ida, Afam, Adil, Natil, Vail* 
Varna, and Burec. Theprefent names Kelab derived from fome 
contingencies that happened in the months to which they are ap- 
plied ; which names, receiving a fan&ion from Mohammed's 
authority, who made them one of the diftinguilhing marks of 
his followers, have been continued ever fmce they were firft im- 
pofed. Jt will not be improper to obferve here, that the Arabs 
had antiently four facred months, in which they could not carry- 
On any war, efpecially amongft themfelves. Something of this 
kind was obferved amongft the Greeks ; fince, according to 
Paufanias, they had always a refpite from war, during the time 
of the celebration of the Olympic games. Some authors 
intimate, that the antient Arabs abftained from war only in 
that month which is at prefent called Muharrem or Mohar- 
rem (3). 



(3) Golii notae ad Alfraganum, ; p. 3, 4, 5. Cazvinius in lib. 
de admirandis creatar. rer. Alkodaius apud Pocockium, ubi fup. 
p. 272, 273, 274. Jauhar. in thefaur. ling. tab. Paufan. 
p. 293. Vid. etiam Mefudern & NowaVrium, apud Gol. ubi 
fup. 
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ed Abu Gabfhan, a weak and filly man, of whom, while 
in a drunken humour, he bought the keys and cuftody of 
the Caaba, for a bottle of wine. But when Abu Gabfhan 
grew cool, and came to reflect, upon what he had done, he 
fufficiently repented of his imprudence ; whence the pro- 
verbs of the Arbs : " More vexed with late repentance 
" than Abu Gabfhan ; More fooliih than Abu Gabfhan : " 
Which are applied to thofe perfons who part with things of 
great moment for a trifle, and are afterwards forry for what 
they have done. The tribe of Khozaah endeavoured af- 
terwards to give fome difturbance to the Koreifh in the 
pofleffion of what Kofa had purchafed \ which furnifhed the 
latter with an opportunity of devefting the former of the 
civil government of Mecca. Notwithstanding what has been 
faid, it is not certain, whether the tribe of Khozaah were 
the dependents of Ifhmael or Joktan. We find Amru, one 
of their kings, a defcendent of Cahlan, frequently menti- 
oned by the Arab hiftorians 3 but as nothing remarkable is 
related either of him, or his fon Caab, we mail take no 
further notice of them. After the Koreifh had pofTened 
themfelves of Mecca, they kept up there the fame form of 
government that before had prevailed n . 

Besides the kingdoms that have been already taker* 
Jiotice of, there were fome other tribes, which in lat- 
ter times had princes of their own, and formed ftates 
of lefTer note. The tribe of Kenda in particular had fe- 
veral kings, of which the three following were the prin- 
cipal 0 : 

1. Hojr, furnamed Acelo'l Morar, i. e. " the eater of 
" Morar," a fruit of a bitter tafte, on which camels feed. 
That furname was given him by his wife, who had an aver- 
£on to him, becaufe his lips were fo contracted, that they 
did not cover his teeth 5 which made him refemble a camel y 
when brouzing upon the aforefaid Ihrub. Kenda, from 
whom the tribe deduced its name, was alfo called Thaur. 
Abulfeda afTerts, that before the time of Hojr the people of 
Kenda were without any kind of government, from whence 
many inconveniences enfued 3 which induced them to chufe 
him for their king p „ 

2U Amru 3 - 

n Pocockius, ubi fap. p. 42,50, 342. Ecchelens. hift. Arab; 
p. i- c. 3. Fortal. Fidei, 1. iv. confid. 1. Abulfeda Vide etiam 
Prid. life of Mahom. p. 2, 3, 4. 0 Pocock. ubi {up; 

p. 79, 8o, p Abulfeda, Al-Jauharius. Al-Firauzabk" 
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2. AmrUj the fon of Hojr, furnamed Al Makfufj i; e.Amru. 
" 'Contrac~ted or confined," hecaufe he did not attempt to 
extend the dominions left him by his father q . 

3. Al Hareth, the fon of Amru, was by Khofru A \ Hareth, 
Kobad elevated to the throne of Hira, and depofed by Anu- 
fhirwan, for the reafons already mentioned. He endea- 
voured to avoid his enemies by flying to Diyar Calb, where 

he died, but in what manner we are not told. Al Hareth 
placed his fon Hojr over the Bani Afad, and his other fons 
over other tribes. Hojr was the father of Amrio'l Kais, a 
celebrated poet. The Bani Afad endeavouring to take otf 
Hojr by treachery, he treated them with great rigour and 
feverity ; which occafioned his meeting with a violent death. 
Amrio'l Kais, being apprifed of this, afTembled a body of 
forces out of the tribes of Beer and Taglab, with which 
he defeated the Bani Afad. But afterwards, his troops being 
difperfed through the fear of Al Monday he found himfelf 
obliged to fly to the Romans, in order to implore their pro- 
tection, and died in his return home near Ancyra. Some au- 
thors fay, that Caefar gave him a poifoned garment, which 
was the caufe of his death ; but Abulfeda looks upon this as 
a downright fable, meriting no regard. To the kings of Kenda 
here mentioned we find one Ebn OmmiP Kotam added by 
Al-Firauzabadius r . 

The following princes, or chiefs of tribes, deferve like- 
wife a place in the hiftory of the antient Arabs : 

1. Zohair Ebnol Habab, who prefided over the tribe Zohalr, 
of Kelab, and, by reafon of his wonderful fagacity, was fur- 
named " the wife." He attained to a very old age, and 

died at lafl: covered with glory. He invaded the Bani Gatfan 
with a powerful army, becaufe they pretended to build a 
temple in oppofition to the Caaba, and entered into an alli- 
ance with Abrahah al Afhram, ftyled " mafter of the ele- 
56 pliant." Notwithstanding what has been faid of him here, 
fome authors intimate, that he came to his end by exceflive 
drinking s . 

2. Colaib Ebn Rabiah governed the Bani Maad, theCoiaifc. 
Saraceni Maadeni of Procopius, and was fo proud, that he 
would not fuffer arty one to hunt in his neighbourhood^ 

T 2 w nor 

* Pocock. ubi fup. p. 79. r Abulfeda in vit. Anu- 

ftiirwan, & alib. Al-Firauzabadius apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p. 
80. ut & ipfe Pocock ibid. * 3 Poc. ubi fup. p. 81. 
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itor any camels to be watered with his, nor; any fire to be 
lighted near that which he himfelf ufed. He was at Mr 
flain by one JafTas, for mooting a camel named Sarab, that 
he found grazing on a prohibited fpot of ground. This 
camel belonged to an Arab, who had been entertained by 
Bafus, a near relation of JafTas. The murder of Ebn Ra-^ 
biah occafioned a forty years war, whence came the Arab 
proverbs :■ " A worfe omen than Sarab ; More ominous than 
" Bafus." It may not be improper here to obferve, that 
the kings and chiefs of the Arabs generally forbad others to 
bring their flocks upon thofe places and paftures, which they 
chofe for themfelves. In order to afcertain the limits of thefe 
paftures, when they came to a fruitful valley or plain, they 
caufed a dog to bark, and the whole extent of ground over 
which he could be heard, they appropriated to them- 
felves (D). 1 

Mohalhe!. 3. Mohalhel Ebn Rabiah, brother to Colaib, form- 
ed an army out of the families of Taglab, with which he 
carried on a long and bloody war, as hinted above, with 
thofe of Beer, in order to revenge his* brother's death u r 

Zohair. 4, Zohair Ebn Jodaimah, who received a certain 
toll or tribute from the Arabs,, that frequented the celebrated 
fair of Ocadh above-mentioned, was aflaffinated by one Kha- 
led, who afterwards fled to Al Nooman king of Hira. That 
prince took him- under his protection ; however, he was pri- 
vately 

x Procop. de bell. Perf. c. 19, 26. Al-Jauftar; Al-Firau- 
zabad. Ebno'l Athir. Pocockius in not. ad carmen. Tograi. p. 
Soj&ubifup. p. 82. u Pbc. ubi fup. p. 82, 



(Dj Though the flocks and herds of inferior people were 
abfolutely prohibited coming into that fpot of ground, which 
was looked upon as the property of the prince, yet his 
flocks and herds might go into any of their paftures. Moham- 
med abolilhed this cuftom, and did not permit a fpot of ground 
to be confined to the ufe of any particular animals, except; 
horfes that had ferved in wars carried on for the propagation of 
his religion, or camels confecrated to, and fet apart for, facred 
ufes (4). 



(4.) Poc. not. in carm. Tograi, p. 81. & not- ad. fpec, hift. 
Arab*, p. 33^ 
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vately murdered by one Al Hareth, who had purfued him, 
which occafioned long and bloody broils w . 

5. Kais, the fon tf Zohair Ebn Jodaimah, had two fa- Kais* 
mous horfes, called Dahes and Gabrah, which ran with two 
others, upon a challenge, belonging to one Hadifa, for a 
prize of an hundred camels. This event gave rife to that 
bloody war called by the Arab hiftorians the war of Dahes and 
Gabrah, which continued, without intermrlrion, forty years. 
King Kais, in order to atone for fo great an efFufion of blood, 
is faid to have embraced the chriftian religion, and even entered 
upon the monaftic ftate \ 

Thus have we gone through the hiftory of the antfeflt 
Arabs before Mohammed, as far as it can be collected from 
the moll noted of the Arab hiftorians. But, in order to ren- 
der that branch of this work we are now upon the more com- 
plete, we mall give a brief account of the principal trahfacli- 
ons the antient Arabs were concerned in with the Egyptians, 
Perfians, Greeks, and Romans, extracted from the moft ap- 
proved writers of the two laft nations. 

1 According to Diodorus Siculus, Sefoftris, that is, as The Arabs 
Jofephus and Sir Ifaac Newton will have it, Sefac, in his fa- J^^ r / or a ^ n 
ther's life-time, fubdued Arabia. However, that the Arabs longtime,^ 
were never thoroughly fubjugated., nor even long paid any fubjeft to 
fort of homage to the kings of Egypt, appears from hence, the E syp ti ~ 
that, according to the fame author, Sefac himfelf was obliged 
to draw a line from Heliopolis to Pdufmm, in order to fecure 
Egypt from the excurfions of the Arabs and Syrians. The 
Scenite Arabs contiguous to Paleftine and Syria, therefore, 
at leaft, muft have been independent on that prince. Nor in- 
deed can it be inferred from Diodorus, that he ever traverfed 
Arabia Felix, though he had a fleet of four hundred fail upon 
the Red Sea, but only coafted it, or at farther!: feized upon 
fome of its maritime provinces in his voyage to India. As the 
words Arabia fometimes denotes only Arabia Deferta, at other 
times Arabia Petrsea, and fometimes Arabia Felix, or a part 
of that country, in the Greek and Latin authors, it can by 
no means be inferred from any of them, that the whole penin- 
fula of the Arabs ever was, at leaft for any considerable time, 
in a ftate of fervitude to the Egyptians. But the contrary 
feems to appear, even from Diodorus Siculus himfelf, who 
gives us the moft pompous account of the eonquefts of Sefof- 
tris or Sefac Y . 

T 3 We 

w Idem ibid. x Idem ibid. p. 83. r Diod. Sie, 

1. i. jofeph. in antiouit. Newt, in chronol. aliiq; fcript. 

plurim. paff. 
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Neither the We learnfrom the fame author, that neither the Aflyrians, 
Medes, Per- -j^ e j es ^ nor p er f lans cov fo eV er get any confi(Jerabie footing. 

iians, nor 7 *\ ■ r i • i j i • 

Aflyrians,. amongf£ them. The Perfian monarchs, indeed, were their 
could ever 'friends, and fo far refpe&ed by them, as to have an annual 
|^ a n b y le con " prefent of frankincenfe : yet they could never make, them tri- 
feoting a- butary , and were fo far from being their matters^ that Cam- 
mongft byies, on his expedition againft Egypt, was obliged to afk 
* cm ' their leave to pafs through their territories. This we learn 
from Herodotus ; nor does any other antient author, that we 
know of, contradict him herein z . 
They were When Alexander the Great had fubdued the Perfian 
no f* { ™£ r o{ empire, notwithstanding his exorbitant power, the Arabians 
exan er. j^jfo little apprehenlion of him, that they alone^. of all the 
neighbouring nations, fent no embafladors to him, either firft 
or laft; which, with a defire of pofleffing fo rich a country 
that they inhabited, made .him form a defign againft them ; 
and^ Jiad he not died before he.could put it in execution, this 
people might poflibly have convinced him, that J19 was not 
invincible. The happinefs of its climate, and its great ferti- 
lity, as well as riches, induced him to attempt theconqueft of 
Arabia, in order to fix there, his royal feat, after, his return 
, from his Indian expedition. , But, according. to.Strabo, he 
had another motive likewife to, this hazardous undertaking : 
for,..being,informed, that the Arabs had only two divinities, 
Jupjter anfl Bacchus, whom they wormipped,,.becaufe they 
fupplie.d.them with, all the good things they enjoyed, he was 
likewife defirous, that they Ihould efteem him as their third 
deity j and, in order to deferve this, he propofed firft to con- 
quer them, and then to leave them in the full poflemon of 
their antient liberty and independency ; which, he believed 
would merit divine honours, as much as the greateft benefac- 
tion. Full, therefore, of this fcheme, he fitted out a power- 
ful fleet, compofed of mips built in Phoenice, Cyprus, and 
Babylonia, to favour the operations of the land-forces. But 
death put an end to this, as well as all the other towering^ro- 
je&s of that ambitious prince a . 
The Arabs Antigonus, after the reduction of Syria and Phoenicia, 
cut in pieces advanced into that part of Arabia bordering upon thofe coun- 
ab ° dy fent tr * es ' having entertained a notion, that the Arabs were not 
againft themfavourably difpofed towards him. However, he did not for- 
ty Antigo- mally invade them, but detached Athenseus, one of his cap- 
nus < tains, with a body of four thoufand foot and fix hundred 

horfe. 



* Biod. Sic. L is. p. 531. Herodot. L iii. c. 91* 97. 
vStrab. 1. xvi, Arrian,. 361. 
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horfe, to ravage and lay wafte the territories of the*Nabathae- 
ans. That general marched to Petra without oppofition, 
which finding in no pofture of defence, the Nabathaeans, 
then under no apprehenfion of an enemy, being gone to a 
neighbouring fair, and having left only their wives, children, 
fick, and aged in Petra, with an inconfiderable garrifoh, .he 
feized upon it, put to the fword, or took prifoners, all the 
foldiers found therein, and carried off a booty of five hundred 
talents of filver, together with a vaft quantity of frankincenfe 
and myrrh. However, this advantage was owing rather to 
expedition and furprize, than the valour of his troops, he ha- 
ving traverfed two thoufand two hundred ftadia in thrice 
twenty-four hours, and they not being apprifed of his defignj 
fo that no difpofitions could poffibly be made by them for 
giving him a proper reception. But the Arabs, receiving in- 
telligence of what had happened, left the fair, and, having 
afTembled a confiderable body of forces, purfued the Greeks 
with great celerity. They found them afleep about two hun- 
dred ftadia from Petra, without any, guards pofted to apprife 
them of any impending danger, not imagining it polEble for 
the Arabs to come up with them fo foon. Whereupon they 
fell upon them, and deftroyed the whole detachment, except 
fifty horfe, that made their efcape to Antigonus, and brought 
him the melancholy advice of the blow he had received b . 

However, the Nabathaeans, dreading the referttmentof Demetrius 
Antigonus, fent a letter to him written in the Syriac (E) c^-^ond^T * 
racier, to complain of Athenaeus, and to excufe what had^tionagSS 
happened . That prince, finding it impoflible to deal with them with- 
men inhabiting a deferf by pure force, diilembled his refent- out fttccel * s * 
• T 4 ment, 



b Pio4. Sic. 1. xxi. 

(E) It is evident from this curious paflage, that the Nabathse* 
ans, or Ifhmaelites, ufed letters afcove three hundred years before 
the commencement of the chriftian sera. Thefe letters probably 
were the fame with thofe we fee on feveral of the antient Syriac 
coins, ftruck in the times of Alexander's fucceffors, which refem- 
ble the Phoenician, if they were not that character. They like- 
wife bear fome refemblance to the moft antient Syriac character 
called the Eftrangelo, which the learned believe to be three hun- 
dred years more antient than the birth of Chrift. This paflkge, 
in conjunction with the above-mentioned coins, feems to confirm 
that notion. The probability of a great affinity betwixt the moft 
antient Syriac and Arabic alphabets from hence likewife plainly 

appears ; 
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" m'eht, and difowned the orders he had given Athenseus, tell- 
ing their embafTadors, that he was well ferved for his unjuft 
? inVafion of their country. This gave great fatisfacTion to the 
'Arajis, though, in order to fecure themfelves againft any un- 
forefeen event, they erected watch-towers to give notice of an 
"a^pToaching enemy, and took care always to have ready a 
body of troops to repel any fudden incurfion. Antigonus, 
finding- them' upon their guard, for fome time continued in a 
ftate of friendfhip with them ; but at laft imagining, that a 
fair opportunity of revenging the late difgrace offered, he fent 
his fon Demetrius, with a choice detachment of four thoufand 
foot and as many horfe, to chaftife them for it. But the 
Watch-towers above-mentioned giving them timely notice of 
the enemy's approach, they threw a fufficient garrifon into 
"PetVa, and made all the other neceffary difpofitions for their 
'defence. However, Demetrius arrived before Petra, and im- 
'ifrediately attacked it with great fury.;, but was repulfed and 
"obliged to draw off. The next day, when he began to renew 
the attack, an Arab from the walls fpoke to him in the fol- 
lowing terms : " King Demetrius, what would you have ? 
What has induced you to invade a people inhabiting the 
wildernefs, where neither water, com, wine, nor other 
things you cannot fubfift without, are to be found ? We 
<c inhabit thefe defolate plains for the fake of liberty, and fub- 
" mit to fuch inconveniences as no other people can bear, in 
" order to enjoy it. You can never force us to change our 
cc fentiments, nor way of life, neither can you, for- want of 
<c neceffaries, ftay long here : therefore we defire you to re- 
u tire out of our country, as we have never injured you, to 

" accept 

appears j and that they both, as well as the Phoenician, were 
deduced from the antient Hebrew or Aflyrian letters, we have 
elfewhere obferved. The prefent Arabic letters derive their ori- 
gin from the fame fource. The alphabet of the Mendaeans or 
Nabatfoeans, at prefent in ufe amongil the pofterity of the old 
Affyrians and Chaldaeans, given us by Dr. Hyde, is only a cor- 
ruption of the old Syriac letters. In ^hort, this paffage, as we 
apprehend, may lead us, by a proper attention to it, to feveral 
curious difcoveries* equally entertaining and uleful (5). 

(5) Diod. Sic. inloc. cit- Bernard, tab. alph. Univ. hiff. vol. 
ai. p. 298. &vol. xvi. p. 653. Hyde hift. relig. vet. Perf. p. 
$34. Monarch. Aiiatico. -Saracen, a Gcorg. Jacob. Kehr. edifc* 
Lipfise, ijz^p. 3 €. 
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* c accept of fome prefents from us, and to prevail upon your 
father Antigonus to rank the Nabathjean Arabs amongft his 
friends." Demetrius, having received ftich prefents as 
were agreed upon between him and their chief, and hoftages 
for their future good behaviour, raifed the fiege, and marched 
with his army to the lake of Afphaltitis, where he encamped. 
Plutarch relates,- that Demetrius's furprifing intrepidity in the 
moft imminent dangers fo aftonifhed the Arabs, that they not 
only fuffered him to retire quietly out of their territories, but 
alfo to carry off with him an immenfe booty, and, among o- 
ther things, feven hundred camels c . • 

,. Antigonus was greatly diflatisfied with the ill fuccefs of They did 
.this expedition, imagining, that the Arabs would grow more not fuffer 
jnfolent upon it. But he appeared highly pleafed with his fon ^jf£J!J" 
Demetrius, for difcoveving the lake Afphaltitis, which, it bitumen on 
feems, till that time, had been unknown to the Greeks, e- the lake 
fpecially as he imagined his revenue would be much encreafed Af F haltltls » 
by the bitumen brought from ofF that lake. He appointed, 
therefore, Hieronymus Cardianus the hiftorian his treafurer 
for that part of the revenue, ordering him to build mips, and 
coHecl: all the bitumen that could be got out of the lake. But 
the Arabs, being apprifed of this, drew together a body of fix 
thoufand men, with which they attacked the people Cardianus 
employed, and cut them almoif. all off ; which obliged Anti- 
gonus to lay afide the project he had formed. Mr. Sale fays, 
he does not find any of Alexander's fucceflbrs, either in Afia 
or Egypt, ever to have made any attempts upon the Arabs, 
which we own ourfelves aftonifhed at. As greatly are we 
furprifed to find, that the paflage he quotes on this occafion 
makes directly againft him d . 

As for the Romans, they never conquered any part of At p om pey 
rabia properly fo called ; though that the Arabs fubmitted to made an A-r 
Lucullus, is afferted by Plutarch, The moft they did was to^ b J r rib * tri ' 
make fome tribes tributary to them, as Pompey did one com- thc J Ro- Q 
manded by Sampficeramus or Shams' alkeram, who reigned at mans. 
Hems or Emefa. His people were more civilized, and lived 
under a better form of government, than the other Arabs, as 
we learn from Strabo e . 

That the Arabs frequently made dreadful incurfions into 
Syria, vvhiift under the Romans, we have already obferved 

from 

c Idem ibid. Plutarch, in Demctr. d Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 

Sale's prelim, difc. p. 15, 14, c Plut. in Lucul. Strab. 

I, xvi. 
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from Strabo* and. are , now farther to obferve, that thefe iri- 
curfions fometimes .brought upon them the Roman arms, 
Pompey, as we \ learn from Plutarch, obliged one Aretas, an 
Arab prince, .whofe; dominions bordered upon Syria and Me- 
fopotamia, to fubmit to him, and to receive a Roman gan> 
fon : and the fame general likewife fubdued the Arabs, who 
dwelt about mount. Amanus, by his lieutenant Afranius. Af- 
ter which the king of. the Arabs refiding in Petra, who till 
now had made no account of the Romans, fubmitted himfelf 
by letter to him 5 but that Pompey ever poffeffed himfelf of 
that ftrong-hold, does not appear. Plutarch rather feems to 
infinuate, that he was recalled from thence, by the death of 
Mithridates, before he could make full proof of the fincerity 
of that prince's fubmiflion. And this is the more probable, 
becaufe Gabinius, \ who fucceeded foon after to the govern- 
ment of Syria^ made preparations for an expedition againft 
the Arabians, but was diverted from his defign by Ptolemy's 
folicitation to be reftored to his kingdom V 
, AGBARUSj pr, : according to others, Ariamnes, not far 
from the time 'we are now upon, an Arab emir or phylarch, 
mifled and deluded Craflus to his own deftru&ion. Not long 
after which event, the Arabs probably defended the Palmy- 
renians, when Antony fent a detachment of horfe to ravage 
their city. For Appian tells us, that the body of troops de- 
fending them confifted of archers, " who excelled in that 
" way ; " which is one of the moft diftinguifhing characteris- 
tics of the Arabs g . 
<@z\ius Gal- But none of the Romans ever penetrated fo far into Ara- 
b's expe- bia as iElius Gallus, or iElius Largus, as he is called by Dio, 
<jition. ^ e jeigp of the emperor Auguftus. That general, after 

traverfing vaft deferts, came within two days journey of the 
aromatiferous parts of Arabia. For the carrying on of this 
expedition, he built eighty biremes, befides feveral triremes, 
and a great number of (mailer vefTels, imagining, that a fleet of 
fuch mips would be of fignal fervice to him. But, finding him- 
felf deceived in that expectation, he equipped another fleet 
confirming of an hundred and thirty tranfports, with which, af- 
ter he had put on board ail his forces, he failed for Leucocome, 
a maritime citv of the Nabathseans on the coaft of the Red 
§ea. As this was an extremely dangerous navigation, on ac- 
count of the many rocks and melves, which are in that part 
of the Arabian gulf, and Syllaeus, who had undertaken to be 
his guide, treacheroully conducted him the worft way through 
;r, he was fifteen days in his pafFage, and loft many of his fhips. 

Had 

■ Plut. in Pomp. &slib. & Appian. de bel. civil. 
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Had he marched his army by land, as was at firft intended, 
he might have avoided this difafter ; but Syllaeus prevented the 
execution of that falutary defign, informing Gallus, that 
there was no fafe paflfage by land for his troops through the 
country of the Nabathaeans, though nothing was more com- 
mon than for merchants to travel through it in caravans almqlfc 
as numerous as an army. Soon after his arrival at Leuco- 
come, a ftrange diftemper, that chiefly affected . the mouth 
and thighs of the patient, made great havock in his army, 
which obliged him to remain inactive in that neighbourhood 
the remaining part of the fummer, and the following winter. 
This diftemper, according to Dio, firft: feized the head, 
where, if it fettled, it proved mortal ; but if the humour oc- 
cafioning it retired into the thighs, the patient recovered* 
Early in the fpring Gallus, moving out of his winter-quarters, 
advanced to the frontiers of Hira, where he met with a moll 
kind reception from Al Hareth, or, as Strabo names him;, 
Aretas, a near relation of Abd Wadd, or Obodas, king of 
the Nabathaeans, his ally. After a fhort ftay here, he re- 
fumed his march, and in thirty days having crofted a vaft de- 
fert, he arrived upon the . borders of Arrarena, a country in- 
habited by the Scenite Arabs, and governed by one Sabus. 
This region he likewife traverfed in fifty days, and took poft 
with all his forces at the city of Najran, feated in a pleafant 
and fruitful country, whofe king abandoned it upon his 
approach. Gallus, having taken this city by aflault, con- 
tinued his march fouthward, and arrived the fixth day at 
' a river, where he was met by a numerous body of Arabs 
who had aflembled with a defign to difpute his paflage; 
but. as they were only a raw and undifciplined multitude, 
armed with lances, bows and arrows, fvvords, flings, hatchets, 
&c. in an irregular manner, Gallus eafily routed them, and 
cut ten thoufand of them in pieces, with the lofs of two men 
only. He then made himfelf mafter of feveral confidera? 
ble places without oppofition, and penetrated as far as Mar- 
fyabae, a city of the Rhamanites, governed by a petty prince 
named Ilafarus, or Al Afar, which he befieged inefredtu*. 
ally, being obliged to drop that enterprize for want gf wa- 
ter. In the mean time finding his men carried ofF daily 
in great numbers, by various diftempers proceeding from 
the heat of the climate, the infalubrity of the air, water, 
and herbs of the country, he thought it advifeable to march 
back into the country of the Nabathaeans, and from thence 
purfue his rout into Egypt. Accordingly, he fet out on 
his march homeward, and, by the ajliftance of more faith- 
ful 
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fat guides, reached the city ofNegra, one of Obodas's ma- 
ritime towns, by the road of Anagrana, Chaalla, Malotha, 
&c. in fixty days. Here he embarqued his troops, and, crofT- 
ing the Arabian gulf, landed at Myos Hormus, on the E- 
gyptian fide ; from whence he led back the poor remains 
of his army to Alexandria. The" bad fuccefs Gallus met 
with on this occafion ought to be attributed chiefly to the 
treachery of Syllaeus, whofe view, in the total dertruction 
of the Roman army, feems to have been the acquifition of 
fome of the Roman conquefts for his mafter Obodas, who 
likewife concurred with his chief minifter, by not fupport- 
ing Gallus, as he had promifed. Be that as it will, the 
Roman general difcovered the perfidy of Syllaeus before his re- 
turn out of Arabia ; but, for fome political reafons, he thought 
proper then to diffemble his refentment. However, after 
his arrival in Egypt, he fent the traitor to Rome, where, 
for this, and other enormous crimes, he had his head 
ftruck off by the emperor's order ; that thereby others 
might be deterred from the like villainous conduct for the 
future. We muft not omit obferving, that Qallus fpent two 
years in this unfortunate expedition f . 
TheRo- From this time to the reign of Trajan, we hear little of 
man f 1 ?l ftor l" Arabia ; but the eighth year of that reign was famous for 
f™tTiim' tne entire reduction of Arabia Petrasa by Aulus Cornelius 
to have con- Palma, governor of Syria, according to Dio. Eufebius re- 
vered Ara- ] ates> tnat t h e inhabitants of Petra and Boftra computed 
1Zf -their time from this year, in which their country was firft 
■annexed to the Roman empire. Nay, Arrian, Eutropius, 
iLucian, and Dio, intimate, that Trajan conquered Arabia, 
Felix, which feems to be confirmed by fome medals coin- 
ed after the fourteenth year of his reign ; and meditated the 
-tonqueft of India. But all this was grofs flattery, merit- 
ing not the leaft regard, as will appear from the reception 
the Hagareans gave him, when he marched againft them 
about fix years after the period above-mentioned. This, 
which happened in the laft year of Trajan, is a convinc- 
ing proof, that he never was mafter of Arabia Petraea, 
much lefs Arabia Felix, notwithstanding the mean adulation 
of his coins, orators, and hiftorians g , 
* Trajan, 

* Strab. ubi fup. Plin. 1. vi. c. z8. Dio,l. liii. p. 516, & feq. 
ad an U C. 730. Vide etiam Univerf. hill. vol. xiii. p. 380, 
s Dio, I lxviii. p. 777. Eufeb. in chron. p. 206. 

Arrian. 
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TrajaK, receiving intelligence, that the Hagarenes had T^* em f e - 
deelared againft him, marched from Ctefiphon into their Z^Ikwz 
territories with a powerful army, and laid liege to their ca- 0 f Arabia, 
pital city. As it was fituated on the top of a high and 
fteep mountain, furrounded with ftrong walls, feated in 
a barren country, and defended by a numerous garrifon, 
Trajan could not reduce it, though he made a breach in 
the wall. The emperor narrowly efcaped being killed in. 
one of the attacks ; for having laid afide the enfigns of his 
dignity, that he might not be known, he headed his men 
in perfon : but the enemy knowing him, notwithstanding 
that difguife, by his grey hairs, and majeftic air, aimed 
chiefly at him, wounded his horfe, and killed an horfeman 
by his fide. Befides, as often as the Romans advanced to 
the attack, they were driven back by violent ftorms of 
wind, rain, and hail, and dreadful flafhes of lightning. 
The apparitions of rainbows likewife dazzled and frightened 
them in an extraordinary manner. And at the fame time 
they were in a ftrange manner infefted in their camp by 
fwarms of flies ; fo that Trajan was in the end obliged to 
raife the fiege, and retire. As the metropolis of the Haga- 
renes, from fome circuirrftances hinted at by Dio, muft 
have been the fame with the modern Errakim or Arrakeh, 
v/e cannot help thinking, that the Romans were never ab- 
solute mailers of even Arabia Petrsea, whatever homage 
they might have received from the Arabs of that country. 
Neither are their coins, an evidence of good authority in 
fome points, to be relied on in the prefent cafe ; as will 
more fully appear from an obfervation already made towards- 
the elofe of the hiftory of the Ethiopians \ 

About eighty years after, the emperor Scverus,- being As is s e - 
greatiy mcenfed at the Arabs bordering on Syria, for affift- verus, after 
ing Niger, laid fiege to Atrse their capital with a formid- 
able army, and a vaft train of military engines invented by fieee^o* 
Prifcus, the moft celebrated mechanic of his age. He pufh- Atr*. 
ed on the fiege with incredible vigour, not being able to bear 
that of all nations the Hagarenes only fhould ftand out ftil* 

againft 

Arrian. in peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 6, 8, 46. Francifc. Medio- 
barb. Birag. p. 1 16. Occo. p. 215. Fell, in breviar. p. 551. Eu- 
trop. in Trajan. Lucian. philop. Vid. etiam Univ. hift. vol. xiv. 
p. 575. h Idat. & CafTiodor,. in Faft. Dio. ubi fup. p. 735. 

& 1, lxxv. p. 854. Herodian. 1. iii. p. 528. Vid. & Univ* 
luft. vol. xiv. p. 580, & vol. i8 r p. 162. 
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againft the Romans. Being repulfed in the firft attack with 
great flaughter, he ordered a fecond to be made ; when he 
might have carried the place, but chofe rather to found a 
retreat, hoping by this means, to induce the Arabs to fue 
for peace ; which he was determined not to grant, except 
they would dilCover their hidden treafures fuppofed to be 
confecrated to the Sun. But for a whole day they made 
not the leaft overture. In the mean time the ardor of his 
troops cooled to fuch a degree, that the Europeans refufed 
to begin another aflault and the Syrians were repulfed in 
one that they made. This fo chagrined the emperor, that* 
when one of his officers reprefented to him, that he would 
engage to ftorm the place with five hundred and fifty Eu- 
ropean foldiers, he replied. But where ihall I find fo many? 
God, fays the hiftorian, preferved the town, by the back^ 
wardnefs of the emperor one day, and by that of his troops 
the next He was, therefore, obliged to raife the fiege, and 
retire, with great precipitation, into his own dominions *. 
From this time to the birth of Mohammed we find not 
count of the manv particulars of moment related of the Arabs in ge- 
Arabs to the neral, or of the Saracens, the moil noted people of them s 
«^ of Mo- m particular, by the Greek and Latin hiftorians. The Sa- 
mmed ' racens, however, we are told, ravaged Mefopotamia in the 
time of the emperor Conftantius, and joined the Perfians 
againft Julian. That prince, it feems, and fome of his 
predecefTors, had paid the Saracens, that they might have 
a body of troops always on foot for the fervice of the Ro- 
mans : but this he took into his head to difcontinue ; and 
when they fent deputies to complain of this treatment, Ju- 
lian told therri, that a warlike prince had fteel, but no 
gold ; which they refenting, went over to the Perfian, and 
ever after continued faithful to him. Mavia, queen of the 
Saraeens, fent a body of her troops to the affiftance of the 
Romans againft the Goths, who, after the defeat and death 
of Valens, by their vigorous (allies, forced thofe barbarians 
to retire from before Conftantinople, which metropolis they 
had befteged. About the year of the chriftian asra 411, 
they committed great dilbrders on the frontiers of Egypt, 
Paleftine, Phoenicia, and S} 'ria j but foon retired of their own 
accord. In the reign of Theodofius, Alamundarus, or Al 
Mondar, with a numerous army* amfted the Perfians againft 

that 

1 Dio, p. 948. Herodian. 1. iii. Eufeb. chron. Spartian. 
in Sever. Goltz, p, 84. Univ. hift. vol, xv. p. joi: 
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that prince ; but the greater! part of his men, being feized 
with an unaccountable panic, threw themfelves headlong in- 
to the Euphrates, where, to the number of an hundred 
thoufand, they are faid to have perifhed. A. D. 452, the 
Saracens, Nubians, and Blemmyes, broke' into the Roman 
empire ; but were overthrown by the troops of the empe- 
ror Marcian, and forced to fue for peace, which the empe- 
ror granted them upon terms highly advantageous to the 
empire. In the beginning of the fixth century, a prince of 
the Mondar family, who was a renowned warrior, did in- 
credible damage to the Romans, as we learn from Procopius* 
He fo harafTed them for fifty years together, by ravaging 
all their territories, from the borders of Egypt to the con- 
fines of Mefopotamia, killing vaft numbers of their fubje&s, 
and exacting immenfe fums for the redemption of others taken 
prifoners, that, to ufe Procopius's expreflion, he brought 
them quite down upon their knees. He flew from Egypt 
to Mefopotamia like lightning, being fo quick in his in- 
curfions, that the Roman troops fcarce ever began their' 
march to put a flop to his depredations, before he had 
brought his plunder home. He generally defeated the Ro-' 
mans, when he found himfelf obliged to come to an en- 
gagement with them. In one action he made a whole Ro- 
man corps prifoners, with their general Demoftratus, the 
brother of Rufinus, and John the fon of Lucas, for whole 
ranfom he had an immenfe fum of money paid him. Be- 
ing at the head of all the Saracens bordering upon the Per- 
fian dominions, and capable of making an irruption into 
which of the neighbouring Roman provinces he pieafed, 
he was one of , the moft formidable enemies the Roman* 
had. None of their generals, nor any of the Arab phy- 
larch& in their intereft, could ever make head againft him. 
Juftinian, in order to annoy him, vefted Aretas, another 
Arab prince, with the regal dignity, thinking this- would 
enable him to pufh on the war with greater vigour againft 
Alamundarus, for fo Procopius calls him. However, Af- 
Mondar was victorious in every engagement with Aretas, 
either vanquishing him by downright force, or prevailing 
upon him to betray the Romans. In fine, this prince, with 
Azarethes the Perfian general, defeated, the renowned Belw 
farius, and fcattered terror where-ever he came. The dis- 
pute he had with Aretas, who pleaded the caufe of the Ro- 
mans, about a territory called Strata, our readers will find 
related in Procopius. But as the rapid conquefts of the Sa- 

facens? 
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racens, and the principal tranfactions they were concerned 
in, happened after the death of Mohammed, we mall re- 
ferve what we have to fay of that warlike nation, till we 
come to the modern hiirory of Arabia k . 
Arabia fa- ThaT Arabia, after the introduction of chriftiartity, was 

Tfies^fter ^ amous ^ or nere ^ ies ' * ias ^ een ^ re2L ^Y obferved. The Ha- 
theTntro^ myarites were infe&ed with the Arian herefy in the reign 
duftion of of the emperor Conftantius, as wc learn from Theophilus 
chriftianity. j nc | us | n phil 0 ftorgius. Some chriftians of this nation be- 
ieved, that the foul died with the body, and was to be 
raifed again with it at the laft day. Thefe Origen is faid 
to have convinced. The herefies of Ebion, Beryllus, the 
Naiaraeans, and Collyridians were alfo broached, or at leaft 
propagated, among the Arabs. The Collyridians were fo 
denominated from a fort of twirled cake called collyris, 
which they offered to the virgin Mary, whom they wor- 
fhipped as God. Other feels likewife there were within 
the borders of Arabia, who took refuge there from the 
proscriptions of the imperial edicts - s feveral of whofe notions 
Mohammed incorporated with his religion, as will hereafter 
be (hewn K 

Many Jews The Jews, though an inconfiderable and defpifed people 
"miracle to * n 0t ^ QY P arts °^ ^ e world, were very powerful in Arabia, 
chTftianity-° w hither they fled from the deftrudtion of Jerufalem, as well 
as the great havock made amongft them by the emperor Ha- 
drian, and brought over feveral tribes to their religion. The 

iews of Hamyar, we are told, not far from the time of Dhu 
fowas above-mentioned, challenged fome neighbouring chrif- 
tians to a public difputation, which was held fub dio three 
days, before the king and his nobility, and all the people. 
The difputants were Gregentius, bifhop of Tephra or Dhafar 
for the chriftians, and Herbanus for the Jews. On the third 
day, Herbanus, to end the difpute, demanded, that Jefus of 
Nazareth, if he were really living, and in heaven, and could 
hear the prayers of his worfhippers, mould appear from hea- 
ven in their fight, and they would then believe on him ; the 



k Ammian. Mercellin. 1. xiv. I. xxV. & 1. xxix. Socrat. p. 
357----360; Evagr. 1. ii. c. 5. p. 295. Procop. de bel. Perf. 1. 
i. p. 49, 50, 51—54, 55> 88. Vid. etiam Univ. hift. vol. xv, 
p. 459,540. & vol. xvi. p. 29, 189, 205, 253. 1 Sulpic. 
Sever, in hift- facr. p* 1 12, See. Sozom. hift. ecclefiaft. 1. i. c. 16, 
1 7. £ufeb. hift. ecclefiaft. 1. vi. c. 33. & c. 37. Epiphan. 
de haeref. 1. i. h^er. 46. ut $c 1, iii. hseref. 75, 79. Theophilus 
ladus apud Philoftorgmm,!. iii. Sale's prelim, difc. p. 34, 35. 
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Jews crying out, with one voice, 6C Shew us your Christ,* 
* c alas, and we will become chriftians." Whereupon, after 1 
a terrible ftorm of thunder and lightnings Jesus Christ 
appeared in the air, furrounded with rays of glory, walking on 
a purple cloud, having a fword in his hand, and an ineftima- 
ble diadem on his head ; and fpake thefe words over the heads 
of the aflembly : " Behold, I appear to you in your -fight,*. 
" I, who was crucified by your fathers." After which; the cloud 
received him from their light. The chriftians hereupon cried, 
out, " Lord, have mercy upon us; " but the Jews were 
ftricken blind, and recovered not, till they were all baptifed m . 

Dhu Now as, as has been obferved, was a Jew, and per- Conclnfion 
fecuted all, the chriftians particularly, who were not of his of the hift °- 
religion. He burnt three hundred and forty chriftians in the [f,° t 
city of Najran only. Not content with this, he fent an em- 
baffy to Al Mondar, king of Hira, offering him large fums 
of money, if he would perfecute the chriftians throughout 
his dominions. The patriarch of Alexandria preffing Elefbaas 
(E) the Naja'fhi, or king of Ethiopia, to revenge fuch inhu- 
man cruelty, that prince crofted the {heights of Bab-al-Man- 
dab with a fleet of four hundred and twenty-three fail, and 
an army of an hundred and twenty thoufand men, with which 
he made a defcent in Yaman. 'With thefe forces he over- 
threw Dhu Nowas, feized upon his kingdom, and made St- 
Aretas's fon governor of Najran. The Abaffines kept pof- 
feflion of this kingdom, till they were driven out by Seif the. 
fon of Dhu Yazan of the tribe of Hamyar, who was, how- 
ever, himfelf flain by fome of them that had been left behind. 
The war of the elephant we have already given our readers 
an account of and therefore {hall conclude our hiftory of 

the 

m Gregentius in difput. cum Herban. Judas, & Sale ubi fup. 
p. 22, 23. 

(E) According to fome of the Syriac writers, Elefbaas or Elef- 
baan, whom they call Aidog, king of Ethiopia, undertook an 
expedition againft one Dim on, king of the Hamyarites, for maf- 
facring fome chriftian merchants, that were Romans, in their paf- 
fage through Yaman into Ethiopia ; which he did, to revenge the 
cruelties exercifed on the Jews, of whofe communion, it feems, 
he was a member, in the dominions of the Roman emperor. 
They add, that Elefbaas did not undertake this expedition out 
of a religious motive, but to revenge the injury his fubje&s might 

fuftain 

Vol. XVIII. V 
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the anfcient Arabs, or the time of ignorance, as it is called by . 
the Mohammedans, with obferving, that Abd al Motalleby 
tlie grandfather of Mohammed,: was prince or chief of the-" 
Koreifh at the time this war happened ; that Mohammed 
himfelf was born the very year the Abaffines were overthrown? 
ill their expedition to Mecca ; that on this year, A.D. 578^ 
commenced the sera of the elephant, from' which the Arabs' 
computed their time for twenty years ; and that another, 
called the aera of the imjuft war (F) fucceeded this, which 
continued to the Hejra n (G)» 

CHAP. 

n Abulfed. hi ft? gen. Al-Gjuzms in lib. cfe" ritib. peregrinat„ 
^ap. 78. Al Zamakhmar. Al Beidawi, Jallal. D'Herbel. bibl. 
Orient, art. Ahrahah. Prid. life of Mahom. p. 61, &c. At 
Kodaius apud Pocockium,, ubi flip. p. 172, 173- Sirm Meta- 
phraftes in vit-. S. Aret. & foeior. apud Surium,-tom. v. p. 943. 
Al Jauhar. Al Firauzabad. Al Shareftan. Job Ludolph. in com- 
ment, ad hift. JEthiop. p. 61, 62, 255, 256. Golii not, ad 
Alfragan. p. £4. aliiq; au&or. fupra laudat. 

Main in point of trade upon this occafion.< Before the Arab 
and Ethiopian armies engaged, Elefbaas, according to the fame 
authors, vowed folemnly to embrace the chriftian religion, in cafe' 
lie was victorious. The armies then joining battle, Dimion was; 
vanquilhed and flain, and Elefbaas or Aidog profeifed himfelf a 
chriftian, and placed a* chriftian prince upon the throne of Ham- 
yar- Upon the death of this king^ the }ews, who were ftill 
very numerous there, found means to fix Dhu Nowas upon that' 
throne, who, at their inftigation, proved a bitter enemy to the 
"chriftians. The particulars of his cruel behaviour towards them 
are fet forth at large by Metaphraftes, Simeon Beth-Arfamenfis, 
and other authors of good repute already mentioned {5). 

(F) This was called the unjuft and impious war, becaufe the 
principal actions of it happened betwixt the Kais Ailan and the 
Koreifti, two powerful Arabian tribes, in the facred months above- 
mentioned. Thefe facred months were Moharran, Rajeb, Dul- 
Icaada, and Dulhaga. In them all acts of hoftility amongft the jar- 
ring tribes, how violent foever their refentment might be, entirely 
ceafed. They then laid afide all weapons of war, andconverfed 
together in the moft friendly manner. Nay, if an Arab metwith 
die perfon that had killed his father or brother, he could not 

then 

(^) Simeon Beth-Arfamenf. epifcop. & Joan. Afiae epifc. apud 
XfTeman. in bibl. Oriental, vol i, p. 359— 385. ut & ipfs A£- 
feman, ibid. 
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CHAP. [X.] 

The hiftory of the empires of Nice and Tra- 
pezond, from their foundation, the former 
by Theodore Lafcaris, and the latter by the 
Comnenij to their final abolition, the one 
by Michael Pakologus, the other by Mo- 
hammed the Great. 

TH E S E are the two laft empires we have left to men- 
tion on the other fide the Mediterranean, and before 
we repafs into Europe. We have given them the laft place, 
and have joined them in the fame chapter, as' they were of the 
moderneft date, fmallefr. extent, and fhorteft duration, of any 
of thofe we have had occafion to fpeak of, either in Afia of 
Africa, that are now extin& ; and as they were both difmem- 
bered from the Greek empire about the fame time, that is, 
foon after the taking of its great metropolis by the Latins, 
mentioned in a former volume 3 » That of Nice was founded ' 
by Theodore Lafcaris, and that of Trapefond by David and 
Alexius Comneni, whilft Baldwin reigned at Conftantinople. 
As for the Vandals, and their kingdom in Africa> it made fa 
fmall and fhort a figure, and we know fo little of its extent^ 
and other particulars, except what we have fo lately taken 
U 2 notice 

a See vol. xvi, p. 505. 

then offer any violence to him. The Hejra did not take place, 
till it was'agreed upon, in the khalifat of Omar, that the Arabs 
Should fuppuie their time from thence (6), 

(G) Several remarkable events fupplied the Arabs with e» 
pochs before the Hejra, viz. the invalion and reduction of Yaman, 
by the Abamnes ; the expulfion of the Amalekites, by the family 
of Jorham, from the territory of Mecca 5 the battle of Ebn 
Wayel ; the wars called Ai Bafus and Dahes ; the inundation 
of Al Arem ; the fire Derar, which appeared in a ftony diltrid 
of the kingdom of Yaman, &c. The people of Yaman, however, 
for the molt part, fupputed their time according to the reigns of 
their kings (7). 

- (6) Golii not. ad Alfragan. p. 54. Al Jauhar. Al Firauza. 
had Al Shareftan. Al Kodaius, & Pocock. ubi fup. p. 173, 174. 
(7) Al Kodaius apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p. 172, 173, 174. ut 
&ipfePocQck. ibid. Vid. & Ludolph. ubi fup. 
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notice of in their hiftory, that we think we need not repeat 
it here \ but refer our readers to a former chapter in vo- 
lume xvi. p. 221, & feq. 

The empire and emperors cf Nice, 

ZaS re HP HEOD ORUS LASCARIS, fon-in-law to the tyrant 
found^the - Alexius Angelus, having happily efcaped out of Con- 
emp.reof ftahtinople, and fled into Bithynia, was there received with 
Nice. fuch demonftrations of joy by the inhabitants, that he foon made 
himfeJf mafter of Phrygia, Myfia, Lydia, and Ionia, from the 
Meander to the Black or Euxine Sea. Thefe he erected into 
an empire, and fixed his imperial refidence in the famous city 
of Nice, from which this new empire took its name b . It 
was not long, however, before he faw himfelf invaded by 
two. powerful enemies, his father-in- lav/, and Jathatines ful- 
tan of Iconium, his old friend and ally, whom he called 
to his affiftance againft the new emperor. They marched 
accordingly againft him with an army of twenty thoufand 
men* and laid fiege to the city of Antioch, on the Mean- 
der, the then boundary of this new empire on that fide. 
Defeats An- Lafcaris, though he could then mufter but two thoufand 
gelusandthemen, was yet forced to march to the relief of that -place, 
Turks. - tg f a rj- n g j nto t | le { r j laric { s {hould open ; them a way to 

the heart of his dominions. They were iurprifed to find him 
come fo fuddenly, and. with fuch an handful of men, againft 
them ; but fuch- was his valour, and that of his troops, 
efpecially of eight hundred of his Italians, that he gave the 
enemy a fignal overthrow : but his Greeks being fomewhat 
intimidated at the fight of the ftfperior enemy, the fultan, 
thinking that a proper time to renew the onfet, fell fudden- 
ly upon them? and, having tingled Lafcaris out, threw him 
off his horfe at the tirft blow. Lafcaris foon recovered 
himfelf, unhbrfed his competitor, ftruck off his head, "and, 
fixing it on the point of a lance, threw the enemy into fuch a 
panic, that they betook themfelves to flight. Alexius, the 
author of this war, was taken prifoner, "and carried in tri- 
umph to Nice, where he ended his days in a monaftery, where 
Lafcaris had confined him. The Turks were- foon after glad 
to accept of fuch a peace as he. was pleafed to grant to them; 
and another being concluded between him and Henry the 
brother and fucceilor of Baldwin, he was then at full leifure 



b Nicet. in Bald. c. I & fec^ 
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to fecure his new-founded empire to himfelf and fucceffofcs, 
which he did with vaft fuccefs and bravery, both againft 
the Turks and Latins, during the fpace of eighteen 
years c . 

At his death he left only a fonj then an infant, and His death 
three daughters, the eldeft of whom, named Irene, he had ^r 0 J. uccef " 
married to the brave John Ducas, furnamed Vataces, to 
whom he bequeathed his new monarchy ; tho' he had two 
brothers, viz. Alexius and Angelus, whom it might be -.ex- 
pected he would have entnifted with ,the care of his fon and 
empire : but he feems to have been more intent in ftrengthen- 
ing and enlarging the latter, than to fecure it to his neareft 
kindred ; arid accordingly named his fon-in-law his fucceflbr, 
as the moft capable of anfwering his defign ; and fuch he 
really proved. 

2. John Due as was accordingly crowned at Nice by j 0 ^ n j> 1Jcas 
Manuel the great patriarch, and proved no lefs brave and crowned em- 
fuccefsful than his predeceffor. We have formerly had oc-^ r0 ^" 
calion to mention his great fuccefs againft. the Turks, and 
efpecially the Latins, whom he defeated in feveral battles, 

and from whom he took a confiderable number of places, 
which we fhall forbear repeating here d . He died after 
a glorious reign of thirty-three, years, in the fixty-fe- 
cond of his age, after having extended his conquefts, 
not only in Ana, but in Europe, and even almoft to 
the gates of Conftantinople 3 and was fucceeded by his 
fon, 

3. Theodore Lascaris $ who, during his fhort reign, Theodore 
was likewife very fuccefsful againft the Bulgarians, and Lafc ? ri s 
the defpot of Epirus, as we have formerly feen c . One ^^1255 
great overfight this prince was guilty of, was, the re- 
calling the traitor Michael Paleologus, who was gone from 

him over to the Turks, and reftoring him to his former 
dignity ; for that gave him an opportunity of depri- 
ving his fon of the empire, as we lhall foon fee. Theo- 
dore died in the third year of his reign, and was fucceeded 
by his fon, 

4. John Lascaris, then about nine years of age; for joho JU/h- 
which reafon his father committed him, and the care of™ crowned. 

U 3 the A - c ' 1 ^- 

c . Idem ibid, c. 1 1. ad fin. See before vol. xvi. p. 505, pa{T. 
d Ibid. p. 510, & feq. Vid. & Geor. Acrop. 1. i. c. 2. 
c Idem ibid. c. 12, & feq. See before vol. xvi, p. 510, & 
feq. 
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the empire, to Arfenius the then patriarch of Nice, and 
to the famed Muzalo, a perfon indeed of mean extract 
but of great merit and fidelity, and defervedly raifed to the 
higheft polls in the empire. For this, Muzalo incurred the 
envy of the nobles, who, notwithftanding the fqlemn oath 
which he had obliged them to take to the young prince* 
Muealo af- rufhed with their fwords drawn upon that brave minifter, 
on the very day and place where the funeral obfequies of 
the deceafed monarch were performed ; and, in the midft of 
the divine fervice, difpatched him at the foot of the altar* 
to which he had fled for fan&uary. It is not improbable, 
that the treacherous Paleologus had the greater!: hand in the 
contriving and conducting of this alTaffination, as it was the 
moft likely means to open him the way to the feizing on; 
the imperial dignity, which he never muft have fo much as 
aimed at, whilft the young prince was under the care of 
fo brave and worthy a guardian. However that be, Mu^ 
zalo was no fooner difpatched out of his way, but the 
traitor caufed himfelf to be chofen to fucceed him in 
the guardianmip of the young emperor, and to be de- 
clared protector of the empire, without the leafl notice 
or. regard to the patriarch, who, tho' no confummate 
ftatefman, was yet a perfon of fingular learning an<J 
merit. 

His new dignity was. foon after fignalized with a com- 
plete overthrow, which his brother John gave to the defpot 
of Epirus, who had then invaded the provinces of Thrac? 
and Macedon, The news of this action no fooner reached 
Magnefia, the place where the new protector then refided* 
His treach- but he was faluted emperor by a number of his creatures, 
ery and trea- both of the nobility and populace. For this the worthy pa- 
^ n ' c triarch threatened to excommunicate him, and all his adhe- 
. xz 59» rents . an j p a { eo i 0 g US found no better expedient to ward off 
the blow, than by binding himfelf under a folemn oath to 
refign the empire to the young prince, as foon as he came 
to be of age. This having for the prefent fatisfied the top cre- 
dulous prelate, he was eafily perfuaded to crown him em- 
peror. As we are no further concerned with any particu- 
lars of that ufurper's reign, than as they relate to the Ni- 
ce-an empire, to which he now put an end, we (hall refer 
our readers to what has been faid of them in a former 
volume f j and only add here, that having foon after, that 



f Fefore vol, vi. p. 515 
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is, in the fecond year of his reign, taken Constantinople 

from the Latins, he removed the feat of the empire from 

Nice to that antient metropolis, where he caufed himfeif 

to be crowned afrefh emperor of the eaft. The unfortunate A. . C. 126a. 

young prince fell a facrifice to that tyrant's ambition, who 

caufed, not long after, his eyes to he put out, and himfelf 

to be proclaimed the fole lawful and rightful pofTeflbr of 

the empire. Arfenius, now convinced, .though too late, of 

his fatal credulity, thundered out an excommunication a- 

gainft him, and all his adherents ; but neither this, nor the 

great opposition which he met with from abroad, could 

wre/r. the empire from him, tho' at proved a very trouble- 

fome and thorny one, as we have elfe where fhewn This 

was the end of the Nicean empire, about fifty-feven yeais 

after its foundation. As for Nice, the metropolis of it, 

.though it was in a great meafure devefted of its grandeur by 

the removal of the court to Constantinople, yet it continued 

to be fo confiderable a city, that it paffed once and again from 

,the Greeks, to the Turks, and back again, till it was at 

•length taken by Orchanes in the manner as has been hereto 

fore related h . 

The empire of Trapezond 

THIS monarchy, which was founded, as we lately The fornix 
hinted, much about the fame time with that of Nice,^°^°£ 
iafted much longer, and made a much more confiderable fi- 0 f Trape- 
gure in the world. It took its name from the famed.zond. 
city of Trapezond or Trapefus, which was now made c « wo +« 
the imperial feat of the Comneni, and metropolis of 
'this their new empire (A). David and Alexius Com- 
U 4 neni 

s Ibid. p. 517, & fe<j. et Pac'hym. t i. & ii. paff. b Be- 
fore, ibid. p. 531, & feq. 

(A) Trapefus or Trapezond, called alfo Trebizond, and by the 
Turks Tarabozan, was a Greek city in Pontus, founded by the 
antient Sinopians, and tributary to them, as we learn from Xeno- 
phon, who marched by it in his famous retreat, fpoken of in, 
aformer volume (1). it is fituate on the foot of a hill, which 
anakes a kind of peninfula, on the Black or Euxine Sea, where 



(4 ) See before vol. v. p. 1 74., & £eq. 
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neni (B), gfaridfons to the tyrant Andronicus, who had been 
lately put to fuch a cruel, yet deferved, death by Ifaac Angelus, 

as 

it begins to turn towards the eaft. Its port is large and conve- 
nient, and the city itfelf well peopled, and furrounded with 
ileep mountains (2}. 

It was formerly of fuch confideration, that the emperors of 
Conftantinople always kept a deputy there ; and, {ince its being 
brought under the Turks, it is become the refidence of a begler- 
beigh. After the overthrow of Mithridates, who had taken it, 
the Romans reftored it, as they did moft of the Greek cities in 
Afia, to its former privileges and liberty (3). 

But what rendered it itill more famous, was, its being made 
and continued the imperial relidence of the Comneni from the 
foundation of their empire we are now upon, to the taking it by 
Mohammed II. of which we mall fpeak in due place. The reader 
may fee an account of its prefent fituation, commerce, &c. in the 
volume laft quoted. 

Ariftotle tells us of a kind of honey that was gathered off the 
box-trees in the neighbourhood of Trapezond, which was an al- 
moft infallible cure for the epilepfy ; but adds, that if any per- 
fon in health did venture to eat of it, it bereaved them of their 
fenfes (4) : lie doth not tell us indeed whether it was this very 
Trapezond we are fpeaking of, or fome other ; for there were 
more cities of that name, particularly one in Arcadia, faid to 
have been founded by, and named from, Trapefus the fon of 
Lycaon. 

(B) The family of the Comneni was very antient and confi- 
derable. . The reader may fee a long account of it in the author 
quoted in the margin ( 5 ) ; but it became much more fo alter its 
having been honoured with the imperial diadem in the perfon of 
Ifaac Comnenus, who was raifed to that dignity againft Michael 
Stratioticus, by the officers of the army, as we have formerly 
feen (6". Andronicus, the grandfather of thefe Comneni, was 
of that family, and uncle to Alexius Comnenus then upon the 
throne, but no more than twelve years of age: againft him he 
raifed a revolt, in which he caufed himfelf and young Alexius to 
be faluted as .co-partners, and took him as. his collegue to the 
empire, but loon after caufed him to be murdered ; for which* 
and his other tyrannies and cruelties, he was put to a moft (hame- 
ful and dreadful death (7). 

(2) See Stephan. de urb. Baudran. & al. in voc. (3) See 
before, vol. ix. p. 375. (4) De mirab. orb. 

"Vid & Steph. de urb. rub voc. Paufan. in Arcadic. (5) Du 
Frefne, hift. Byzant. de familiis Comnen. p. 160, & feq. 
ftemm. 28, (6) See vol. xvi. p. 455, & fcq. (7) Ibid. 49?^ 
495"* 
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as we have formerly feen were the fir ft founders of it. 
Thefe, paving the good fortune to efcape out of Conftan- 
tinople together, came and feized on the more eaftern parts 
of Pontui, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and erected them into 
an empire ; and Trapezond being then the ftrongefr and molt 
confiderable city in their dominions, they made it the feat of 
their refidence, and called their new empire by its name. It 
doth not indeed appear, that they immediately took upon 
them the imperial title ; much lefs, that they were foon ac- 
knowledged as fuch. On the contrary, Vincent de Beauvais 
ftyles them only lords of Trapezond k ; but it is plain, that 
they foon arrived at a confiderable height of power and inte- 
reft, fince the emperor Baldwin, about thirty-four years after A - c « x *39« 
their fettling at Trapezond, fought their alliance and friend- 
fhip, and was by them affifted in fome confiderable enterprizes 
againft Vataces emperor of Nice, who had invaded fome of 
his dominions, as we hinted under the Lift article, and elfe- 
where l . However, it is not improbable, that neither thefe 
of Trapezond, nor thofe of Nice, took upon them the title 
of emperors till fome time after the foundation of their mo- 
narchies ; perhaps, as fome conjecture m , hot till the ufurper 
Michael Paleologus had feized on that of Nice, and got 
himfelf crowned emperor at Conftantinople ; at which time 
the Comneni, either in contempt to him, or becaufe they 
could not brook an inferior title to his, did likewife afTume 
the imperial dignity. However that be, it is certain, that,, 
after they had once aflumed it, their fuccellbrs maintained it 
with great fuccefs and" bravery ; and caufed themfelves to be 
acknowledged as fuch by foreign powers, as long as their 
'empire lafted, that is, till it was fubdued and put an end to 
by Mohammed the Great, who, like an irrefiftible inunda- 
tion, drove all before him, as we {hall fee at the conclufion 
of this chapter. 

The Trapezuntines were of the Greek church, and after T heir relI r 
the foundation of this hew empire they had a patriarch off^ p &"~ 
of their own ; but, whether chofen by the emperor, or the 
clergy, can only be darkly gueffed at. After their becoming 
fubje<St to the Turks, the latter ftill chofe their patriarchs, 
who were afterwards confirmed by the fultan. This was 

done 

1 Ibid. p. 495. k See before vol. ix. p. 375. 1 See 
before, vol. xvi. p. 512. & Acrop. in Vatac. c. 12. & feq. 
111 Crufius annotat. in lib. i. Turco-Graec. p. 60. & feq. Baiw 
drand. fub voc. Trapez. Du Frefne, hift. Byzant. p. 166, & feq. 
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done every- where, it feems, throughout the Turkifli con- 
quefts, in the fame manner as it was pra&ifed under the 
chriftian emperors, that is, without paying any fine to the 
treafury. The clergy of Trapezond were the firft who 
.caufed this dignity to be faddled with one of a thoufand 
ducats ; which by degrees came afterwards to extend to thofe 
of their other conquefts. The occafion of it being fome- 
what remarkable, we mall give it our reader in the margin 
(C). As for other particulars o,f their religion, laws, cuftoms, 
&c. there is the lefs neceffity to dwell longer on them, con- 
sidering that thefe two empires were only difmembered from 
the grand one, and differed in nothing from it but in their 

change 

(C) The Trapezontines were at that time under a patriarch 
•named Mark, who was fo ill beloved by his clergy, and by the 
. nobles and people, that they agreed upon depriving him of his 
dignity, and to nominate unto it one Simeon, a countryman of 
theirs, then a monk or canon at the great church of Conftan- 
tinople, a perfon of merit on feveral accounts, but efpecially for 
his extraordinary hofpitality. To compafs their defign, they 
fell upon the following doughty expedient : they accufed Mark 
of having introduced a new kind of fimony, till then unheard of 
among them, that is, to have agreed to pay one thoufand ducats 
into the fultan 1 s treafury, as fpon as he was confirmed in his dig- 
ruty. The innocent patriarch in vain endeavoured to wipe off the 
foul accufation by the rnoft folemn oaths ; his enemies had bribed 
fo many confiderable perfons, lbme of them ecclefiaftics, to fwear 
it againil him, that he was adjudged guilty, and not only ipfo facto 
deprived of his dignity, but alfd worthy 'of excommunication and 
baniihment. This being done, they took one thoufand ducats ? 
and went with them to the fultan, and told him, that fince Mark, 
a perfon odious to the clergy and laity, had promifed him that 
fum upon his elevation to the patriarchate, they would now pay 
it to his highnefs, provided they might be permitted to raife their 
favourite monk to it. 

The fultan, who knew nothing of fuch a promife, could not 
at firft forbear fmiling at the propofal, and hefitated fome time 
whether he mould accept of it ; at length confidering, that this 
would ierve for a good precedent to oblige the future candidates 
to that dignity to the payment of the like fum, owned to them, 
that Mark had indeed promifed it to him : But, continued he, and 
taking the money at the fame time, fince he is fo obnoxious to 
you, e'en turn him out, and appoint whom you will in his place ; 
which was done accordingly (8'). 



{£) Du Frefne, hilt. Byzant. ftemm. 28. p. 169. 
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change of government, or rather governors. As for thpir Trade, 
trade, confidering the excellent fituation of their metropolis, 
2nd of fome other of their cities, of which we have formerly 
given an account in the Pontic hiftory n , we need not doubt 
but the emperors encouraged it all they could ; and the me- 
dals produced by Tournefort 0 , as well as the coins mentioned 
by Du Frefne p , leave us no room to doubt of the trade and 
opulence, both of their empire, and its metropolis, tho', 
fince their falling into the hands of the Turks, they have 
fared like all the reft of their conquefts, and greatly failed of 
their antient commerce and fplendor. It only remains, that 
we give an account of the Trapezontine monarchs from 
Alexius their founder to David their laft emperor, and of their 
different wars, by which they maintained themfelves in their 
high dignity againft fo many powerful enemies, fuch as were ? 
fome time, the Latins and the Greeks, efpecially thofe of the 
new Nicean empire, and at other times the Turks, Saracens, 
Perfians, &c. Theie would doubtlefs make a confiderable 
figure in this hiftory, had they been tranfmitted to us in an 
uninterrupted feries ; but the misfortune is, that the Byzan- 
tine hiftorians, from whom wp have all our chief intelligence, 
have only mentioned them occafionally, and as they were im» 
mediately linked with the affairs of the Conftantinopolitan 
empire ; fo that we muft be content with the feries of thofe 
eleven emperors, and with fuch few particulars as we find 
recorded of them. We {hall only add, that the duration of 
the Trapezontine empire was about two hundred and fifty- 
feven or two hundred and fifty-eight years, being founded in 
the year of Chrift 1204, and fubefued An. 1461, qr 1462. 



Emperors of Tr^pezond. 

1. A LEXIUS COMNENUS, furnamed the Great, and his Alexius the 

X\ brother David, w T ere the fons of Manuel, and grand- Great * 
fons of the tyrant Andronicus Comnenus. We have already 
fpoken of the ufurpation and tyranny, as well as the difmal 
end, of the latter. As for Manuel, he was the eldeft fon of 
Andronicus \ but was fo unlike his father in his vices, that he 

was 



n See before, vol. ix. p. 375, & feq. 0 Voyages au Le- 
vant, p Hift.Byzant.ftemm.s3. p. 168. 
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was difinherited and imprifoned by him (D), and his next 
brother John appointed his fucceflbr ; but, when he found 
the whole populace exafperated at it, he then tried in vain to 
appeafe them, by pretending, that he always deligned the 
empire for Manuel, and promifing to name him to it. Upon 
the death of Andronicus, and the reftoration of Ifaac Ange- 
lus, or rather foon after the taking of Conftantinople by the 
Latins, Manuel's two fons, Alexius and his brother David', 
fled into Pontus, feized on Heraclea, and foon after made 
themfelves mafters of that whole province, together with 
Paphlagonia, Colchis, Galatia, Cappadocia, with fome others 
of lefs note ; and Alexius fixed his imperial feat at Trape- 
zond q . He foon after made an alliance with Baldwin empe^ 
ror of Conftantinople, and aflifted him againft Theodore 
Lafcaris, as we have already hinted. It doth not however 
appear, that he took the imperial title, moft authors being of 
opinion, that it was either his grandfpn or great-grandfon 
that firft aftumed it r ; and that he only took that of duke or 
lord of Trapezond, as he is called by an antient author, who 
mentions him on account of his being ufed to furnifli the 
fultan of Iconium with two hundred lances s . He was fuc- 
ceeded by, 

2. Comnenus ; and he by 

3. -—Comnenus (E) ; of whofe name and father we 
know nothing but what was hinted in the laft note. 

4. John 

* Nicetas in Baldwin • Acrop c. 7. Aithon.c. 13. r Vi& 
Cruf. ubi fup. Du Frefne fub Alex. Mag. s Vincent. Bel- 
lovac. fub ann. 1 240. 

(D) Among. other things, by which Manuel difobliged his fa- 
ther, one was, that he conftantly refufed to many Agnes the 
daughter of Philip king of the Franks, and wife of Alexius the 
depofed emperor of Conftantinople, though his father earneftly 
rjreHed him to it, and piornifed him, upon his complying, to 
make him partner in the empire. His refufal, which, our author 
fays (9), heexcufedon account of fuch a marriage being contrary 
to the ecclefiaftical laws, did fo incenfe the tyrant, that at laft he 
caft him into a prifon, and appointed his next fon to • fucceed 
him (io). 

(E) We have nothing recorded concerning thefetwo, not even 
their names j only we are told, that John, the next in order, 

was 

(9) Crufius Turco-Graec. p. 1 24, & feq. (10) Nicet. in An- 
ionic, lib, ii. 0. 8, & feq. in Alex. Mag. n, 4. & in Ifaac. 1. i, n, 1 * 
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4. John Comnenus ; the firft, as is generally fuppofed, J obn > xhe . 
that took upon him the title of emperor. We hinted a little 
higher, the probable reaibn of his affuming it, viz. out ofperor. 
emulation againft Michael Paleologus. To this we may add 
what a cotemporary author, who was protonotary.to the faid 
Paleologus, fays : ; viz. that John rather fuffered, himfelf to 
be complimented with it by the Greeks, out of fpite and con- 
tempt to that ufurper, who, by his fubmiffion to the pope* 
and uniting the Greek and Latin churches, had rendered him- 
felf odious to them. Another, who lived near the fame time u , 
hints much the fame thing, when he fays, that the province 
of Trapezond was antiently under the government of dukes, 
who were fent thither in that quality by the Conftantinopo- 
litan emperors ; that one of thofe governors having made 
himfelf abfolute matter there, took upon him the title of 
king ; and that he that then reigned there, had afiumed that 
of emperor. We do not find, however, that Michael made 
any oppofition to this new^aiTumed title. The odium and o- 
ther misfortunes he jhen laboured under, of which we took 
notice under the laft article, rather obliged him to confirm 
it to him ; at leaft-he- thought fit to court his friendfhip and A< c 
alliance by offering him his daughter Eudocia Paleologina in 
marriage which John readily accepted of, and went to Con- 
ftantinople to efpoufe her;; and it is probable enough, that 
his new title was then acknowledged and confirmed to him 
by his father. All that we know further of him is, that he 
was earneftly courted by pope Nicolas IV. ;to engage in the 
holy war about the year 1291, and that he died about four years 
after, and left two fons behind, by his wife Eudocia, viz. a. C. 
Alexius II. who fucceeded him, and John bis younger bro- 
ther, 

x Ogerius ap. Wadd, Vid. Du Frefne fub Joh. Comn. R 
Aithon. c. 13. 

was the grandfon, according to fome, or the great-grandfon (11), 
according to others, of the great Alexius. Among thefe the famed 
Ogerius, protonotary of Michael Paleologus, who wrote about 
the year 1 279, calls the then reigning emperor, that is, the John 
we are now fpeaking of, the great-grandfon of Alexius the great ; 
fo that, according (.12) to his account, there mull have been two 
princes between thefe two Iaft-named(i3). 



(11) Gregoras, lib. v. (12) Oger. apud Wadd. ubi fup, 
(13) Vid. Du Frefne fub Alex. Comn. p. 192. 
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ther$ -Whom that princefs took with her, being then very 
young, to Conftantinople, foon after the emperor's death w . 
Alexius ft. 5* Alexius II. was born in 1 282 x i and left, by his father's 
laft will, under the guardianfhip of Andronicus Paleologus 
the elder y. He married the daughter of an Iberian prince, 
tho' he had the offer of a much richer wife, which An- 
A. C i303.dronicus Auguftus had defigned for him. He defeated the Ge- 
rioefe* and fodn after entered into an alliance with them 2 . He 
Was fucceeded by his fon, 
fcadlius T. 6. Bafilius I. who was forced to fight his way through to 
A. C 1320. g a j n p a temal inheritance \ He was highly courted by pope 
John XXII. to go over to the church of Rome b . His wife, 
or, as fome think, hisfecond, was Eudocia the natural daughter 
of Andronicus Paleologus the younger c . He was fucceeded by, 
Bafilius II. 7. Bafilius II. called alfo the younger d , to diftinguifh him, 
as is fuppofed, from his father. He married Irene Paleolo- 
gina, daughter of Andronicus the younger; which fhews, 
that he muft be different from the former, who had married 
Eudocia, another of that monarch's daughters ; for it was 
contrary to the canons of the Greek church to marry two 
lifters. Irene, however, was afterward fet afide to make way 
for another woman of the fame name* with whom the empe- 
ror was fallen deeply in love ; which fo exafperated his queen, 
that me foon after hatched both their ruins : him {he caufed 
Cutoff by to be killed by fome private means, and her (he fent with her 
his wife children under a guard to Conftantinople. She governed the 
lj39 ' empire for fome time, during which me difpatched fome em- 
baffadors to her father, to defire him to fend fome proper per- 
fbn, to whom Ihe might be lawfully married, and have chil- 
dren by, to fucceed to the empire. The matter was no foon- 
er known at Trapezond, than an infurre&ion was made a- 
gaind her ; which ended in a civil war, in which Tzanychita„ 
a Traftezuntine nobleman, who was head of one of the fac- 
tions, was killed e . What became of her, of how the mat- 
ter was concluded, we are not told ; only that Bafil the em- 
peror died in the year of Chrift 1339 f . He left children 
both by his wife 3 and his Concubine ; the latter of which were* 



* fcachym. lib. vi. e. 32, & feq. Gregoras, lib. v. & vi, 
Bzov. fub an. 11 Si. n. 12. Wadd. apud Du Frefne fub Joh. 
Comn. p. 192. x Pachym. 1. ix. c, 27. r Gregor. 1. v. 
x Idem ibid. Bzoy. ubi i'up. a Gregor. 1. xi. b Od. Rei- 
nald. fub an. 1329. n. 95. c Greg. ibid. Vid. Du Frefne 
in Bafil. I. (1 Gregor. ibid. e Excerpt, ex Greg.ap. Du Frefne 
in Bafil. II. p. 193. 1 Gregor. ibid. Vigner. in bibL hiftor. 
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as we hinted, fent with their mother to Conftantinople. He 
was fucceeded by a fon of the former, 

8 . — Co MNENUSj whofe chriftian name has not been tranf- CojomB * 
mitted to us, and this laft by his- fon Alexius* nus. 0 *""*' 

9. Alexius III (F)* and the famed princefs Eudoeia Alexius in, 
Comnena, feem, by all circumftaiices of time, place, &c. to 

have been brother and fifter, though their father's name is 
not recorded by any hiftorian ; neither is it eafy to guefs, at 
what time the former began to reign. As to his lifter, fhe was 
a lady of extraordinary beauty, and, after having been marri- 
ed fome time to a Turkifti nobleman of great diftinftion, 
and having feveral children by him, as foon a3 me was a wi- 
dow, {he was courted and betrothed to Manuel the fon of 
John, emperor of Conftantinople, who brought her accord- 
ingly thither to confummate his marriage but here that old 
monarch, though decrepit with age, gout, and other infirmi- 
ties, fell fb enamoured with her, that he married her him- 
felf about the year 1 380 g , that is, towards- the latter end of 
5 his life and reign, at which time this- Alexius was- upon the 
throne of Trapezond, This laft married, if we may believe La- 
onicus h , fome great lady of the Cantacuzenian family, who 
being already in love with a Trapezuntine nobleman, faid to 
have been the keeper of the imperial wardrobe, me was re- 
ported to carry on a fhameful intrigue with him* His eldeft 
fon was no fooner apprifed of it, than he took an opportu- 
nity to dffpatch her paramour, and then ftiut her up with the 
emperor in a room, with a defign to have fent them both out 
of the world by the fame way ; he was, however, prevented 
by the people from committing that double parricide, and forced 
to flee into Spain. Alexius was fo exafperated at his fon, that 
he difinherited him, and named Alexander his younger fon to 
fucceed him j but John found means, by the help of fome 
Spaniards and Genoefe, to return to Trapezond ; where he 
caufed his father to be privately murdered, and afterwards to be Murder^ 

fnagni- by his (on* 

§ iconic. 1. ii. Phranz. f. in. c. 2. h Lib. ix. 

(F) Some have imagined this laft to have been the fon of Ba~ 
filius II. and have ftruck out the anonymous one, who ftands the 
eighth in the lift ; but it is fcarce credible, that he could be the 
fon of that Bafil, who died An. 13 39, whereas Alexius was mil 
alive A. C. 1428, when he gave Mary his daughter to John then 
«*nperor of Conftantinople (14). 



(14) Du Frefne, ibid. p. 193;. 
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•magnificently interred in the cathedral of that metropolis, to 
avoid being fufpecled to have a hand in his death l . 
John II. . io. John II. called alfo Calo- Joannes, having thus dif- 
*449« - patched his father, mounted the throne, but found it very diffi- 
cult to keep himfelf upon it ; for the Turks, by thistime grown 
very powerful, fellfoulupon him onall fides, fo that he was for- 
ced to pay an anual tribute of three thoufand ducats to Amurat, 
and, afterwards to his fon Mohammed II. to enjoy the quiet 
ppfTeffion of it k . At his death he left only one fon, named 
Alexius, then but four years of age, who was afterwards'car- 
ried captive with the reft of the family, at t|ie taking of Tra- 
pezond, by Mohammed above-mentioned, and a daughter, 
named Catharina Comnena, who was by her uncle David 
given to Afan Beigh, vulgarly called Ufum Cazanes, in order 
to prevail upon that monarch to affift him againft. the conti- 
nual irruptions which the Turks made againft him k . This 
was, however, done with this condition, that (he (hould not 
be obliged to change her religion. John had thefe two by the 
daughter of one of the kings of Spain, whom (he married 
during his abode there. 1 . Some will have her to have been David's 
own daughter m , the laft emperor of Trapezond, but with- 
out any foundation ; for Laonicus exprefly calls her the daugh- 
ter of John; and David himfelf, in ; his letter, to Philip duke 
of Burgundy, fays plainly enough, that (he was the daughter 
of Calo- Joannes ". 
David the ji. Pavid Gom^enus, the third brother of John, and 
Jaft emperor. j a £ em peror of Trapezond, feized, on the crown, in wrong 
of his nephew, the young fon of Alexius. 'He was a man of 
a, favage and cowardly dipofition °. He had married the prin- 
cefs Irene, of the Cantacuzen family, a lady, highly celebrated 
for her greatnefs of foul, and : conftancy under adverfities p . 
Againft David> Mohammed II. furnamed the Great, who 
by that time had made himfelf mafter of Graecia, Rafcia, 
and Servia, and of the city of Conftantinople* declared war, 
Under pretence, that he had affifted Ufum Cazanes, king of 
Perfia, and was become tributary to him. David had neither 

courage 

* Id. ibid. Vid &Phranz.'l. ii. c. i: ; Ducas, c. 22, & 
4.5. Du Frefne fub Alex. p. 194, k Phranz. 1. ii. c 1. & 
feq. .Laonic. 1. ix. k Leuncl. in pand. Turc. n. 1 88. & Vigner. 
bibl. hiltor. in an. 1456. Vid. & Cruif. not. in Turcograsc. p. 
61. 1 lid. ibid. m .Spandugin. pius in Afia, c, 53. & al. 
n Laonic. ubi fup. yEnaeae. Sylv. epift. 391. ° Doroth. 

Monemb. ap. Leon. Allat. de confenf. utr. ecclef. p Phranz, 1. 
iii. Spandug. Laonic. 
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courage nor Strength Sufficient to oppofe him ; fo that "he 
marched direclly agaiivft his capital, and laid clofe fiege to it 
by fea and land. 7"he fiege had lafted little above a month, Trapezond 
when David, having in vain implored the afliftance of chri-t aken by 
ftian princes, particularly of Charles VII. king of France, hamniec 
agreed to deliver up this metropolis, and with it the whole 
empire, on condition, that his and his family's lives mould be 
fpared, and he permitted to carry with him all his children and 
treafures into Europe ; and that, when there, he mould have 
a fufficient revenue affigned to maintain him and them. Mo- 
hammed at firft refufed thefe offers with great indignation, 
not doubting to be foon mafter of that metropolis ; but a 
fecond parley being defired, he in appearance accepted of 
them ; but having once got the unfortunate emperor in his 
power, he treacheroufly caufed him to be loaded with chains, 
and to be kept clofe prifoner. Being now mafter of the 
city, he feized on the emperor's wife (G), daughters, and 
upon the reft of his family, with as many of the nobility as 
he found in that metropolis, and caufed them to be fenr in 
triumph to Constantinople. Of the reft of the Trapezun- 
tines he chofe as many as he thought fit for his fervice, and 
ordered eight hundred promifing youths to be brought up 
jariifaries. The handfome females he diftributed among his 
captains and favourites, and fome of the fineft amongft his 
own fons. He left in the city none but the meaneft of the 
people, put a ftrong garrifon of janifaries into the caftle, ano- 
ther of common ibidiers in the town, and made his admiral 
governor of both. The other cities of the empire Submitted 
to the conqueror in a little while after ; fo that the whole 

was 

(G) So fome authors affirm, and add, that fhe faw, with the 
utmoft conftancy, her husband, and Seven of her fons, cruelly 
butchered by the tyrant, becaufe they would not turn Moham- 
medans 5 and that fhe herfelf died foon after (15): but Laoni- 
cus affirms, that (he found means before the Turkilh fleet appeared 
on their coalls, to make her efcape to Mamia (16); but what 
the author means by that word, whether fome place of Safety, 
or fome relation, or friend, is not poffible to guefs. Another 
author affirms David to have been killed by a blow which Mo- 
hammed gave him with his doubled fill (17). 

(15) Doroth. Menemb. Spandugin. Phranz. &al. (16) Lib. 
ix. (17) Phranz. lib. iii. c. 2. 
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was reduced to his obedience in few months, and he returned 
triumphant into Conftantinople q . 
The royal Soon after his arrival thither, he fent the emperor David, 
fiTfd b" t_ m ^ ls children, prifoners to Adrianople ; and not long after, 
him! by upon fome motions made, or pretended to have been made, 
a. c. 1462.111 their favour by the wife of Ufum Cuzanes, he caufed them 
to be put to death. He ftrove to root out, as much as lay in 
his power, the whole Comnenian family ; and none of them 
were fpared, but George the youngeft fon of David, who 
turned Mohammedan, and one of his fillers, who became 
afterwards' Mohammed's concubine r . Thus ended the Tra- 
pezuntine empire, in the year of Chrift 146^ and in the 
'.257th or 258th of its foundation s . 

. .1 lid. ibid. Doroth. Monemb. & al. Vid. & Crui£ Du 
Frefne, & audi, ab eis citat. r Laonic. l.ix. &x. Hift. politic- 
p. 21. Ricaut. Ottoman empire, &c. , f lid. ibid. 



CHAR X. 

The antient ftate and hiftory of Spain, to the 
expulfion of the Carthaginians by the Ro- 
mans,, and briefly continued to the defcent 
of the Northern nations^. 

SECT. I. 
Defcription of Spain, 

Limits and A S the only land contiguous to Spain was Gaul, from 
extents of £\ whence it was feparated on the N. by the Pyrenees, we 
Sp n ' may coufider it as a peninfula. On the other fides we find it 
furrounded by the Mediterranean, the Sinus Gaditanus or bay 
of Cadiz, the Fretum Herculeum or irreights of Gibraltar, 
the weftern ocean, and fea of Cantabria. It muft have ex- 
tended, from E. to W. near thirteen degrees, fince Lisbon is 
9 0 . 30'. W. of London, and cape de Bauger in Catalonia 
3 0 . 15'. E. of that city ; and from N. to S. about 9 0 . 40'. 
fince cape de Ortegal, the northern extremity of modern 
Spain, is in 44. 0 . io'. N. lat. and the fouthermoft point of 
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TarifFa in 35 \ 50'. N. lat. According to this determina- 
tion, antieht Spain, including Lufitahia or Portugal, was 
about five hundred and ninety-four miles long, and five hun- 
dred and eighty broad. As the natural limits of antient and , 
modern Spain are the fame, they may be looked upon entirely 
as the fame region. Some modern geographers have afligned 
this kingdom too large an extent, as our readers will find by 
confulting them a . 

The generality of the Greek writers call Spain 'I^we** Names of 
Iberia, either from a colony of Iberians > a people bordering Spaim 
upon mount Caucafus, planted there, or from the Iberus, 
the Ebro of the moderns, one of the moft noted rivers of 
this country. However, the antients who lived before Poly- 
bius, by Iberia underftood only that part of Spain extending 
from the Pyrenees to Calpe, or the {freights of Gibraltar, and 
terminated by the Mediterranean ; the other part being 
unknown to, and confequently going under no name amongft, 
the Greeks and Romans. As- the Iberus was by far the moft 
confiderable river of this tract, it might have received the 
denomination of Iberia from thence, as Egypt, according to 
fome, did its name from the Nile, which Homer intimates to 
have been called iEgyptus. But, notwithstanding what is 
here advanced, we apprehend, that the true and proper Iberia 
was originally only that part of Spain called Celtiberia, from 
a body of Celts fettling in it, bounded by the Iberus, the 
Pyrenees, and the Mediterranean ; which if we admit, it is 
no wonder, that the Phoenicians gave it the name of Iberia. 
For the Hebrew "OJJ Eber, as well as the Chaldee, Syriac, 
or Phoenician ^"DJJ Ebra or Ibra, in the fingular number, 
fignifies a pailag e , and in the plural bounds or limits. The 
Phoenicians, therefore, might either have called the moft con- 
fiderable river of this tract, and one of its boundaries, Eber, 
Iber, Ebra, &c. and from thence ftyled the inhabitants of it 
Iberians; or have denominated the tract itfelf Iberia, from 
its fituation, it having been generally confidered by them as 
one of the remoteft regions, or weflern limit, of the earth. 
Be that as it will, we can by no means think it probable, that 
any part of Spain was called Iberia, from a colony of Iberians 
X 2 fettled 

a Strab. 1. iii. Plin. nat. hift. 1. iii. c. 1. Ptol. geogr. 1. ii. 
c 4. Vid. & Chriftophor. Cellar, in geogr. ant. 1. ii. c. 1. fub 
ink. Joan. Luyts philof. profeff. introd. ad gecgraph. nov. & vet. 
c. 6. p. 50, 5 1 . Trajeft. ad Rhen. 1692. Mordcn, Moil, Cla- 
ver, &c. 
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fettled there, fince hiftory does not in the leaft countenance 
fuch a notion. Feftus Avienus places the Iberi upon the coaft 
of the Atlantic ocean, to the weft of the Iberus* a little river 
between the Boetis and the Anas, the Rio Tinto, or Rio de 
Azeche, of the moderns. But his authority x with regard to 
the fituation of the moft antient Iberia, muft gave way to 
that of Polybius b . 
Whence It appears from Bochart and others, that the Phoenicians 
called Spania ca p iC( ] Spain, at leaft that part of it known to them, s"T[St2? 
orHifpama. gp] ian jj aj or Spanija, from Shaphan, or Span, a rabbet, 
becaufe it abounded with thofe animals-. In fupport of this 
notion, it may be obferved, that in many manufcripts of 
Curtius, Juftin, Capella, Apuleius, Julius Capitolinus, A- 
thenseus, &c. for Hifpania is found Spania, as we learn from 
Cafaubon and Salmafius. From the Phoenician Spanija, the 
Romans deduced their Spania or Hifpania ; which appellation^ 
as well as Iberia, in common with the Greeks, they applied 
to the whole continent of Spain. That this country, or at 
leaft a considerable part of it, produced rabbets, .in vaft abun- 
dance, may be evinced from the concurrent teftimony of 
Varro, .Strabo, Pliny, JElvm^ and many other writers of good 
authority ; but, that the Saphan of the Phoenicians anfwered 
to the rabbet, can by no means be allowed. However,, 
as the former, in many particulars, bore a near refemblance 
to the latter, the Phoenicians, at their firft arrival in Spain, 
might take them to be the fame animal, and from thence 
impofe upon this country a name, which' has ever fince pre- 
vailed. The antients fometimes, from its, fttuation, denomi- 
nated Spain likewife Hefperia, and Hefperia Ultima; but 
thefe, and other poetical appellations, as being applied to o- 
ther countries, defer ve little or no regard c . 

As 

b Chriftoph. Cellar, ubi fup. Polyb. lib. iii. Homer, apud 
Bochart. in Chan. 1. i. c. 35. ut & ipfe Bochart. ibid. Val. Schind- 
ler. lex. pentaglot. in voc. ""1!!DJ?. Claudian. in Stilich. Strab., 
1. iii. p. 169. & Pofidon. apud. Strabon. ibid. Philoftrat. in vit, 
Apollon. Tyan, 1. ii. c. 14. Pind. olymp. iii. fub. fin. & fcholiaft, 
Pind in loc. Plin. nat. hift. 1. iii. c. 7. Feftus Avien. in or. mari- 
iim. c Rom. c. xv. ver. 24. 28. Theophyl. ad Autolyc. 1. ii, 
Eufeb. in chronic, p. 15. Epiphan. in haeref. Ixvi. feci. 83, 
Paean, de Hadrian. Scholiaft. vet. Juvenal, in fat. xiv. Athen, 
deipnofoph. 1. viii. fub init. Salmaf & Cufaub. apud Bochart. in 
Chan. 1. i. c. 35. ut & ipfe Bochart. ibid. Varro de re ruftic. L 
iii. c. 12. Strab. 1. iii. p. 144. 168. Plin. nat. hift. I. iii. c. 5. 
&L viii. c. 2.9. 58.- iLlian. de animal. \. xiii. c. 15. Galen, 

de 
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As Spain, before the Carthaginians made any conquefts Various di- 
there, was inhabited by many cantons, governed by their Jj lfl ? ns of 
own reguli, and independent on one another, it muft have 
been originally divided into various petty kingdoms, the pre- 
cife number of which it is impoifible for us at this day to de- 
termine. What number of provinces the Carthaginians di- 
vided that part of Spain fubjecT: to them into, for want of fufri- 
cient light from antient hiftory, we muft likewife own our- 
felves incapable of afcertaining. As for the Romans, the firft 
divifion they made of Spain, or rather that part of it they 
had reduced, was into Hifpania Citerior and Hifpania Ulterior; 
and this, according to Livy, took place immediately after the 
conclufion of the fecond Punic war. However, for fome 
political reafons, they thought proper to unite thefe two pro- 
vinces, in the beginning of the Macedonian war ; and again 
disjoined them in the confulate of iElius Paetus and M. 
Junius Pennus. This laft difpofition of Spain remained til! 
the reign of Auguftus, who altered it, by dividing Hifpania 
Ulterior into two provinces, viz. Provincia Boetica, and Lu- 
fitania, and affixing the name of Provincia Tarraconenfis to 
Hifpania Citerior. In fome of the fucceeding reigns we find 
Hifpania Ulterior and Hifpania Citerior again mentioned j not- 
withstanding which, that the divifion introduced by Auguftus 
continued as long as the Romans had any footing in Spain, 
appears extremely probable, both from the antient geogra- 
phers, and many antique infcriptions exhibited by Gruter and 
Reinefius. Upon this plan, therefore, we {hall here beg 
leave to give our readers a geographical defcription of antient 
Spain d . 

The limits of (A) Lufitania not having been always the Limits and 
fame, we cannot take upon us to define them, That it ex- f xt l nt ° f 
A 3 tended 

4e aliment 1. iii, Shaw's phyfical obfervations, &c. In Syr. 'fcjice- 
riic. &c. p. 376. Profp. Alpin. hiit. nat. iEgypt. par. i. c. 20. 
p. 80. & 1. iv. c. 9. Hor. 1. i. od. 36. & Cellar, ubi fup. 
d Polyb. & L i v. pafT. Cic. pro Fonteio, c. 3. & pro lege Ma- 
nil, c. 12. Strab. in extrem. par. geograph. Dio, 1. liii. p. 503. 
Pompon. Mel. 1. i. c. 6. Solin. c. 23. Tacit, an. iv. c. 13. 
Plin. 1. iii. c. 7. Steph. Byzant. de urb. & Luc. Holften. in loc. 
Grut. infcript. xiii. p. 3 1 . & alib. Reinef. infcript. claf. ii. n. 1 3; 
&alib. Vid. & Cellar, ubi fup. 

(A) Bochart fays, that the country called Lufitania derived its 
name from Lux an almond, becaufe ic produced vaft quantities 

of 
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tended from the Tagus to the Cantabrian ocean, or at leaft 
the Promontorium Celticum, is intimated by Strabo. That 
part of it fituated betwixt the Anas and the Tagus went by 
the name of Celtica, or the country of the Celts, as has been 
obferved by Ifaac Voffius. After Auguftus had made the dif- 
pofitlon of Spain above-mentioned, the Anas bounded Lufita- 
nia on the fouth, and the Durius, or Douro of the moderns, 
on the north ; fo that the whole tracT: lying betwixt the Durius 
and the Cantrabrian ocean was annexed to the Provincia Tar- 
faconenfis. The interior limits of Lufitania, upon the fron- 
tiers of the Vettones and Carpetani, are f\xed differently by 
different authors ; which, as Cejlarius intimates, may have 
been owing to a miftake adopted by fome of thofe authors ; 
viz, that the province of Lufitania correfponded exactly with 
the country of the Lufitani ; whereas, according to Pliny, 
not only the Lufitani, but the Celtici, Turduli, Vettones, 
&c. were feated in that province. The Lufitani poffeffed the 
diftricl: bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, and ftretching it- 
felf from the mouth of the Anas to the Promontorium Sa- 
crum, now known by the name of Cape St. Vincent. As 
for the Celtici, whofe true name was Mirobrigenfes, accord- 
ing to Pliny, their fituation may be collected from what has 
been already obferved. Some of the antient geographers make 
the Turduli and Turdetani one nation, particularly Ptolemy 
and Strabo ; though they feem to have been confidered in a 
different light by Polybius. Be that as it will, the Turdetani 
were undoubtedly a powerful people, fince they occupied a. 
^confiderable part both of Lufitania and Bostica, as appears 
from Strabo. The fame may be faid of the Vettones, who 
fpread thpmfelves over a large tracl:, terminated on the north 
by the 'Durius, and on the fouth by the Tagus. However, 
as the antients differ with regard to the extent of territory 
every one of thofe nations or cantons poffeffed, it is probable, 
that their frontiers were not always the fame. Some authors 
affert Vettonia, or the country of the Vettones, to have been 

a 

of that fruit, as he proves from various authors. But we think, 
unlefs our readers mould take it to be of Celtic original, it ought 
to be deduced from and J 2D or Luz and Tani or Ta- 

na, an almond, and hg j for that Lufitania produced both thofe 
kinds of fruit, Bochart clearly evinces in the place referred to. 
It is plain, therefore, from hence, that the word Lufitania is not 
of Roman extraction { i ) f 

• (i) Bochart. Chan. lib.:, c. 35. VaL Schind. lex. pentaglot 
in yocib. • : 
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a province diftin£r. from Lufitania, and limited on the fouth 
by the Anas ; and this nation feems to be countenanced by an 
mfcription in e Gruter, The principal cities of this province 
are the following ; 

Olisipo, or Olifippo, called at prefent, by the Englifh, OUfipo. 
Lifbon, and, by the Portugueze, Lifboa. It ftands at the 
mouth of the Tagus, and was corruptly named, by fome of 
the antients, Ulyfippo ; from whence fome have imagined, 
that it was built by UlyfTes, in his return home from the Tro- 
jan war. But this notion ought to be looked upon as a mere 
££Hon, deftitute of the leaft fhadow of hiftorical proof to fup- 
port it. We cannot, therefore, but believe, that Olifipo, 
or Olifippo, which, from Pliny, the Itinerary, and Gruter, 
appears to have been the genuine proper name of this city, 
was originally formed from the two Phoenician words y**?JJ 
£**£2J? alis ubbo, or olis ippo, " the pleafant bay". For, 
that . the antient Olifipo was feated on a bay, we learn from 
Mela ; and that the bay, cn which Lifbon ftands, is extreme- 
ly pleafant, all the moderns allow. Olifipo, or Lifbon, the 
Capital of the prefent kingdoms of Portugal and Algarve, is 
in 39 0 . 10'. N. lat. and 9 0 , 30'. W. of London f . 

Talabrica, orTalabrigaj a city feated upon the Vacus, Xalabrica. 
mentioned by Pliny, Antoninus, and Appian. The citizens 
of Talabriga, from their frequent violations of treaties con- 
cluded between them and the Romans, feem to have had an. 
uncommon averfion to that people ; which is the principal 
thing we find related of them s. 

Langobriga (B), a town fixated between the Vacusi anjobriga# 
and the Durius, not far from the fea-coaft, As both Pliny 
X 4 and 

e .Strab. 1. iii. p, 96. 105, & alib. Ifaac Voffius in Pompon. 
Mel. Plin. ubi fup. Polyb. ubi fup. Prudent. paffion. Eulal. 
ver. 186. Petr de Marca, Marcae Hifpanic. 1. ii. c. 2. Grut. 
infcript. p. 383. n. 7. & Cellar, ubi fup.. f Solin. c. 23. 

Grut. infcript. p. 252. num. 5. Plin. 1. iv. c. 22. Cellar, ubi 
fup. p. 56. Pompon. Mela & Mercator apud Bochart. ubi fup. 
ut & ipfe Bochart. ibid. s Antonin. itinerar. Plin. 1. . iii- 

Appian. in bel. Hifp. 

(B) The word Brica or Briga, in the old Spanifh language, 
fignified a city, as we learn from Refendius. Therefore Ceto- 
briga, Arabriga, Langobriga, Meidobriga, &c. are equivalent 
to the city of Ceto, the city of Ara, the city of Lango, the city 
of Meido, &c. Hence, probably, came the words Brigantes, 

Bri^antii^ 
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and Antoninus take particular notice of it, it muft have been 
a place of fome repute h . 
Ara Dufta. AraDucta, or, according to Reinefius, Ara Traducla, 
a Roman town, ftanding to the W. of Langobriga. Our 
readers will find it in Ptolemy's lilt of the towns appertaining 
to Lufttania 

^minium. /Eminium, a city of this province, mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy, near the northern bank of the Munda, a little 
to the S. of Talabriga k . 
Conimbrica. Conimbrica, a city feated on the oppofite bank of the 
Monda. Out of the ruins of this place has arifen the mo- 
dern Coimbra, one of the fineft towns in Portugal, and cele- 
brated all over the learned world, for the famous univerfity 
which has fo long flourifhed there K 
Arabriga, r Arabriga, Sellium, and Concordia, betwixt Conim- 
SeUium, andbrica • and the Tagus, feem to have been places of 
Concordia. f ome no ^ though we have fcarce any particulars re- 
lating to them handed down to us by the antient geogra-r 
phers m . 

Culiippo, Collippo, a Roman municipium, between the Munda 
and the Tagus, upon the coaft of the Atlantic ocean. We 
find this town named, by an infcription in Gruter, Colli- 
PRO j but, that the R there was originally a p, appears from 
the beft manufcripts of Pliny, as well as another infcription, 
Not far from this city, in a fouth-weftern direction, flood 
Eburobritium, or, as, in our opinion, it ought to have been 
written, Eburobriga. As the ftones, that preferved the 
above-mentioned infcriptions, were in the neighbourhood of 
Liria, fome believe, that the ruins of the antient Collippq 
are to be fought for there n . 

Scalabis, Scalabis, or Scalabifcus, as fome think it called by Pto- 
lemy, has been confidered by Cellarius as the fifth Roman co- 
lony of I^ufitania, furnamed Praefidium Julium. The Spanifh 

writers; 

h Plin. &Antonin. ubi fup. * Ptol. geograp. 1. ii. c. 5. 

Tho. Reines. apud Cellar, ubi fup. k Plin. & Ptol. ubi 

fup. 1 Phn. ubi fup. Laur. Andr. Refend. in antiquit.. 

Lufitan. 1. iv. m Ptol. & Antonin. ubi fup. n Plin. 

Ptol. & Refend- ubi fup. Grut. infcript p. 323. & p. 1155. 

Brigantii, Brigaecum, Brigobanna, Sec. all which are evidently 
of Celtic extraction (2). 



(2,} Laur, Andr.. Refend.. in antiquitat. Lufitan, L iv, inCetcs- 
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writers almoft unanimoufly agree, that the fpot, on which 
this town flood, is at prefent occupied by Santerien, a Por- 
tuguefe town about forty miles N. E. of Lifbon ; though 
the Scalabifcus of Ptolemy had a fituation affigned it to the 
N. of the Munda °. 

Aritium Praetorium and Hierabriga, in the neigh- Aritium 
bourhood of Scalabis, are mentioned by the Itinerary. The^ 1 ^^ 
former place flood thirty-eight Roman miles from Olifipo,.briga. 
and the latter thirty p . 

Norba CiEsARiA, a town of repute during the go- Norba Go- 
vernment of the Romans in Spain, on the fouthern bank of farla * 
the Tagus, near the famous flone bridge built over that 
river, and dedicated to Trajan. Pliny calls the inhabitants 
of this city Colonia Norbenfis. Some Spanifh authors be- 
lieve Norba Csefaria to have been contiguous to Trajan's 
bridge. But other writers of that nation, well verfed in 
the antiquities of their country, maintain the contrary. The 
latter, in fupport of their opinion, affirm the city of Alcan- 
tara, feated on the fpot adjoining to the noble flruc~lure 
above-mentioned, to have been built by the Saracens ; but 
the former think it may have arifen out of the ruins of the 
antient Norba. Pliny and Ptolemy feem to favour the fen-, 
timent of thofe, who place Norba at fome diflance from 
the bridge ; fince they make that town, or, which is the 
fame thing, the Colonia Norbenfis, to have been fituated In 
a territory to the fouth of the Tagus. Be that as it will, we 
are informed by an antient Roman infcription in Gruter, 
that the Roman municipia of Lufitania, by fum? raifed a- 
mongft themfelves, finifhed the aforefaid bridge, in the reign 
of the emperor Trajan. The names of thefe municipia, or 
rather their inhabitants, have been preferved by a flone, be- 
longing formerly either to the bridge or the town of Norba, 
viz. Icadita, Lancia Oppidana, Arabriga, Mirobriga, Lancia 
Tranfcudana, Colarnum, Meidobriga, Interamnia, &c. Some, 
if not all, of thefe municipia undoubtedly made a conside- 
rable figure, though we are fupplied with very few particulars 
relating to them by the antient geographers and hiftori- 
ans q . 

Bletisa was fituated near fome of the above-men- g],,^ 
fioned municipia, on the fouthern bank of the Durius, 

as 

* Plin. Ptol. Refend. & Cellar, ubi fup, p Antonin. 

itinerar. ubi fup. * Plin. Ptol. Refend. ubi fup. Nonius 

& Vafaeus, apud Cellar, ubi fup. p. 58. Grut, infcript. p. 
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as may be inferred from an infcription in Gruter. The 
modern name of Bletifa is Ledefma, according to Ma- 
riana, who fuppofes the antient and modern cities, going 
by thofe names, to have been the fame. As to any 
farther particulars of this place, we are entirely in the 
dark r . 

Sataitka. Sa^mantica, called at this day Salamanca, was in the 
neighbourhood of Bletifa, as appears from the above-mention- 
ed infcription. It is atprefent famous all over the world, on 
account of the flourifhing univerfity founded there, which 
for feveral ages, has been deemed jthe principal feat of li^ 
terature in Spain. 3 . 
Augufta E- Augusta Emerita, the capital of this province in the 
mema. Roman times, upon the Anas, was built by a body of fu-? 
perannuated foldiers, to whom Auguftus affigned a diftriclr 
in, jLufitania ; from whence this city deduced its name. 
This colony we find frequently mentioned by antient Roman 
coins and infcriptions. Emerita at firft appertained to the 
Turduli, according to Strabo ; though afterwards it was 
ranked amonfi the towns of the Vettones, as we learn from 
Prudentius. This may be eafily accounted for, if we con- 
fider, that the Vettones, in procefs of time becoming more 
powerful than the Turduli, at length made themfelves matters 
of their country. Our readers will find a more minute ac- 
count of this city and colony in the authors here referred 

Etera. Ebora, called, by the Romans, Liberalitas Julia, was 

feated between the Tagus and the Anas, though it approach- 
ed nearer the latter than the former river. The fame fpot 
is at prefent occupied by Evora, where there has long 
flourifhed a famous univerfity. This town was a Latin 
municipium, as appears from feveral antient coins and in- 
fcriptions \ 

S^acia. Salacia, the Alacer do Sal of the moderns, flood 
1 fome miles to the W. of Ebora. From fome antient infcrip- 
tions in Gruter it may be inferred, that this place was a Ro- 
man municipium 

Pax 

r Grut. infeript. p. 199. num. 2. Marian. 1. vii. c, 4, 
Cellar, ubifup. 5 Ptol. & Gruter ubi fup. t Strab. 

ubi fup. Dio, 1. liii. p. 124. Num. Auguft. & Num. Tiber, 
apud Cellar, ubi fup. p. 60. Prudent, ubi fup. Ludovic. Non. 
c. g 1. u Plin. ubifup. Grut. infeript. p. 489. num. 0. 

Num. var. Auguft. apud Cellar, ubi fup. p. 62. w Plin, 

ubi fup. & alib. Grut. infeript. p. 13* num< 16. 
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Pax Julia, the Beja of the moderns, a city in the fou- pax J uUa * 
{hern part of the province, ftood near the frontiers of the 
Turdetani, if it did not actually belong to that nation. It 
is taken notice of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and Antoninus. Near 
this place a vaft number of Roman coins and infcriptions 
have been found within thefe few years. AH the remaining 
tract to the fouth of this city, limited on the eaft, weft, and 
ibuth, by the Anas, the Atlantic ocean, and bay of Gades, 
from its figure, was called Cuneus by Pomponius Mela 
and Strabo. Myrtilis, Balfa, Oflbnaba, and other places 
of this tract, deferve not any great regard. However, it 
may not be improper to obferve, that, according to Re- 
fendius, Mortola, or Mertolo, a modern town upon the 
Anas, and Tanilla, or Tavira, a considerable city of Al- 
garve, anfwer to the antient Myrtilis and Balla. As for 
Oflbnaba, if we will believe the fame author, it has for a 
long time lain in ruins, though fome footfteps of it are null 
remaining, particularly in the walls of Faro, another town 
of Algarve upon the fea-coaft. The Lacobriga of Mela ftood 
under the Promontorium Sacrum, known in thefe times by 
the name of Cape St. Vincent, upon a fpot occupied at 
prefent by a village called Lagoa by the Portuguefe, near 
the city of Lagos, where fome remains of it are ftill to be 
feen 11 . 

As the other towns of Lufitania, whofe names only have 
been handed down to us by the antient geographers, were 
either infignificant and obfcure, or almoft all traces of them 
have been loft, our readers will not expect any account or de- 
fcription of them. Neither is it reafonable, in a work of this 
nature, to take any notice of what merits not the leaft at- 
tention w . 

The chief promontories of Lufitania were the Promon.- Promont °- 
torium Sacrum, Promontorium Barbarium, and the P ro "unia° f 
montorium Magnum, or Olifiponenfe ; to which fome add 
a fourth, called, by Pliny, Cuneus. The Promontorium Sa- 
crum, or Cape St. Vincent, formed an angle projecting in- 
to the bay of Gades and the Atlantic ocean, which was 
termed the weftern extremity of the world by Strabo. 
The Promontorium Barbarium, at prefent Cape Spichd, lay 
to the fouth of Olifipo, though not very diftant from the 
mouth of the Tagus. The Promontorium Magnum, or Oli- 
fiponenfe, 

u Plin. Ptol. Antonini ubi fup. Pornpon. Mel. & Strab. ubi 
fup. Laur. Andr.- Refend. in antiquit. Lufitan. & Grut. infcript. 
pff, w Plin. Ptol. &c. 
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fiponenfe, ftyled, by fome of the moderns. Cape de Rocca 
Sintra, proje&ed into the Atlantic ocean near Olifipo, and 
was made by Pliny the common boundary of Earth, Sea, and 
Heaven. As for Pliny's Cuneus, it is fuppofed to be the pror 
montory at this day known by the name of Cape St. Mary 
by Cellarius x . 

The principal ports of this province were thofe of Olifipo, 
ports and at prefent Lisbon, and Hannibal. The fituation of the for- 
iflands. mer [ s f 0 well known, as not to admit of a difpute - 3 but 
that of the latter cannot be fo eafily afcertained. Mela, upon 
whofe authority it entirely depends, places it near the Pro- 
montorium Sacrum ; which is all that we can fay of it 
The only ijland taken notice of by the antients, on the coaft 
of Lufitania, is the Londobris of Ptolemy, the Barlenga or 
Barlinges of the moderns y. 

The Mons Herminius of Hirtius, the modern Arminno, 
Mountains, feems to have been the only mountain of note in this coun- 
try, of which we have nothing farther to fay, than that, ac- 
cording to Cellarius, Medobriga, or Meidobriga, flood at 
the foot of it z . 

Rivers. The moft celebrated rivers of Lufitania were the Anas, 
the Tagus, and the Durius. The Anas is called at prefent 
the' Guadiana, the Tagus the Tajo, and the Durius the 
Douro. To thefe may be added the Munda, which now 
goes under the name of the Mondego , and the Vacus, 
now called the Voga. They all flow from to W. and 
empty themfelves into the Atlantic ocean % 

f uriofities. We fl 1 ^ nere mention two of the natural curiofities 
of Lufitania : i. The lead-mine near Meidobriga, from 
whence Pliny denominates the inhabitants of that place Plum- 
barii ; which ftill exifts. 2. The golden fand, or fmall par- 
ticles of gold mixed with the fand of the Tagus. This we 
find attefted by Pomponius Mela, Ovid, Pliny, Silius Itali- 
cus, &c. and the truth of it feems confirmed by Refendius. 
For that famous antiquary aflures 'us, that fome of thefe golden 
particles were found intermixed with the fand of the Tagus 
in his time \ that the laws of Portugal would not permit 
people to throw up the interior fand on the banks of the Ta- 
gus, with which thefe particles are fuppofed to be incorpo- 
rated, left the neighbouring fruitful fields mould be thereby 

damaged \ 



* Strab. 1. iii. Plin. 1. iv. e. 22. Be alib. & Harduin. in 
.Ioc. Ptol. 1. ii. c. 5. Cellar ubi fup. y Mel, 1. iii. c. 

I. 2 Hirt. c. 48. Cellar, ubi fup. p. 60. 6i. * Pt0.k 
cbl fup. Cellar, ubi fup. p. 54, 55, • 
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damaged ; and that the kings of Portugal have a fcepter of 
the Tagan gold, than which no purer is to be found in the 
world b . 

The fecond province of Hifpania Ulterior, or further Batica <fe* 
Spain, was Bcetica, fo called from the famed river Bqetis, bribed, 
frnce Tarteflus, and now Guadalquiver* or the great river. 
We have already mentioned its limits on the weft or Lufitanic 
fide ; it was bounded on the fouth by the Mediterranean, 
and the Sinus Gaditanus, or gulph of Cadiz ; and on the 
north by the Cantabric fea, now the fea of Bifcay. As to its 
limits towards the north-eaft, or province of Tarraco, they 
cannot be fo well fixed, becaufe they are rightly fuppofed to 
have been in a conftant fluctuation, as each petty monarch 
had an opportunity to encroach upon his neighbour. Hence 
antient authors place thofe on the fea-coaft differently, viz- 
Ptolemy at Baraea c ; Pliny fomewhat higher, at Murgis d ; 
though both fituated on the Sinus Virgitanus, a little below 
new Carthage. The fame may be faid of the inland ones, 
which are likewife differently placed, either higher or lower 
from the province of Tarracon, as may be feen by the au- 
thors above-quoted. The Boetis above-mentioned divided 
this province into two parts ; on the one fide of which, to- 
wards the Anas, were fituate the Turdetani (A), from Its inhabi- 
whence the country was called Turdetania, but better known tants * 

by 

b Pompon. Mel. 1. Hi. c. i. Ovid. met. 1. ii. Plin. I. iv. c. 
22. & 1. xxxiii. c. 4. Sil. Ital. 1. i. ver. 234. Ptol. & Cel- 
lar, abi fup. Laur. Andr. Refend. in antiquit. Lulitan. 1. ii. 
, c Univ. hilt. 1. ii. c. 4. d Hift. 1. iii. c. 1. Cellar. 1. ii. 

€. i. fed. 1. Gerund. 

(A) Some add, after Polybius, the Turduli, as difFerenr 
from them. We have already fpoken of both. They were (t) 
fituate on the fame lide of the Bcetis, but higher up : but as 
that author rather diftinguifhes them only with regard to their 
fituation ; and Ptolemy feems to intimate, that they were but 
one people (2) ; we fee no reafon for making two of them, any 
farther than the diftin&ion of higher and lower will go ; espe- 
cially as Strabo makes the two names to be indifferently given 
to them (3) ; and thefe are by fome authors (4) affirmed to 
have been the antienteft people in all Spain. 

(i)Vid. Gerundenf. paralip. 1. i. (2) Lib. ii. (3) Lib. iii. 
(4) Vid. VofT. chronic. Taraph. de red. Hifp. Gerund. Gariqai, 
Antgued, & al 
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by the name of Boeturia. On the other fide were fituated 
the Baftuli, Baftitani, and Conteftani, along the Mediterra- 
nean coafts. The reader will find, under the next note, all 
that can be found concerning thofe people (B), We forbear 
mentioning a great number of others, of which we know 
little more than the names. The reader may fee them in 
Cellarius above-mentioned, and, if he cares to depend up- 
on the Spanifh authors for their fituation, cities, and other 
particulars, he may confult thofe we have lately quoted both 
in the text and margin. 
Roman co- W e come now to fpeak of the Roman colonies in this pro- 
lonies. vincc ; and of thefe we fbalJ, for brevity's fake, fingle out 
only fome of the moft celebrated ones ; viz. that of the Ac- 
citani, fituate between the Baftuli and Baftitani, along the 
fame more. We find it mentioned by Pliny c , and by fome 
antient infcriptions, under the name of Colon i a Julia 
Gemella Accitana h , whofe citizens were called Ge- 
mellenfes, becaufe that colony was made up of two legions, 
viz the third and fixth, as appears by thofe • infcriptions e . 

It 

« &ift. 1. iii. c, 3. d Grut. p. 271. n. 6. e See 

Cellarius, lib. ii. c. 1. fecV 3. 

(B) Of the firft of thefe we have already fpoken. The Baf- 
tuli, fuppofed to be of Phoenician or Libyan extratt, extend- 
ed from the (freights of Gibraltar, along the Mediteranean 
coaft, till, driven from thence by the Moors, they fled into the 
mountainous part of Galicia, which they then called by their 
name Baftulia. The Baftetani or Baftitani were feated higher 
Up on the fome coafts. The territories of both thefe made what 
flnce became the kingdom of Granada, in which there is a ridge 
of very high mountains, called, from the latter, the Baftetanian 
mountains. Mention is made alio of their capital called Baftitana, 
a place of fuch ftrength, that king Ferdinand was fix months 
befieging it, before he could take it from the Moors (5). 

The Conteftani are by fome placed in this province of Boetica, 
and by others in that of Tarracon. They were moft likely 
feated between both. They are faid by Ptolemy (6) to have 
been fettled there by Tefta one of their kings, of whom we 
fhall fpeak in the fequel, and called from him Conteftani, as 
well as a city called Conftantinum (7) ; but that king, though 
mentioned alfo by Manetho, is generally ranked among the 
dubious, if not fabulous. 



{5) Bulgar.jcommentar. Serdin.Comec. degeft. F. Ximem. 
(6) L T bi fup. Vide. &; Taraph fub an.. 1424. (7) lid. ibid. 
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It is fuppofed to be the prefent city of Guadiz in Granada, 
an antient epifcopal fee, formerly called the-Accitanus, from 
Acci, the name of that city (C). Thofe of Gades, Cor- 
duba, Aftigi, andHifpal, were famed for their courts of ju- 
dicature. The other four, whofe fituation is Jefs known, to* 
gether with their other municipal and free cities, .in a much 
greater number than any of the other two provinces, the 
reader may fee in the author above-mentioned f ; all which 
confirm what Pliny fays of this g , that it excelled them by 
far ; for fo it did in richnefs, extent, number of cities and 
harbours, fertility of its foil, commodious fituation for traf- 
fick, . and many other particulars : and this may be one great 
reafon, why the Romans cultivated and encouraged it more 
than they did the reft. 

How few of thofe antient cities this province had before Their ctfe;. 
the coming in of the Romans, is not difficult fo guefs, if 
we only confult the beft antient authors with any tolerable 
attention ; though, if we were to truft to the Spanifh wri- 
ters., it muft have not only abounded with them, but they 
muft likewife have been vaftly large, populous, and opulent, 
even before the coming of the Tyrians, Phoenicians, and 
other nations, of whom we fhall give an account in the 
fequel. And yet thefe are affirmed by the fame authors* ef- 
pecially the Tyrians, to have built fome frelh confiderable 
ones, every one in the place where they fettled themfelvesj 
for all which we have no better grounds, than for that of 
Ulifipo^and its pretended founder, of which we fpoke under 
the firft article of this chapter : but when we come to ex- 
amine things more clofely, we find no fuch traces of this 
boafted number of cities. On the contrary it is plain, when 
the Turdetani had, at the inftigation of Hannibal, affifted 
the brave Saguntines their neighbours againft the Romans, 
we read but of one city they had, the name of which is not 
fo much as recorded (D) j and which thefe caufed to be razed, 

and 

f Ubi fup. fe&. 2, & feq. s Lib. iii . c. 1. De his vid. 

Gerund. Taraph. Garib. VafTeum, & aj. 

(C) The Spaniards pretend, that Torquatus, a difciple of 
James the apoftle, was by him appointed the firft bimop of it 

(8). - 

(D) This the Spaniards think to have been called Turvel, fitu- 

ate 



(2) Vaflf. chron. c. 20. 
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and the inhabitants to be fold for flaves H , as a deter- 
ment to others from lending their afliftance to any, whom 
they thought proper to war againft. Ptolemy mentions but 
one fea-port town on the coaft of the Baftitani, viz. that of 
•Oo'f itM Urce, fince Vorgi, in the bay of that name, tho' we 
find fome confiderable ones on thofe coafts ; fuch as Meho- 
bia, Abdera^ Portus Magnus, P>eria, and Murgis, and fome 
others. On the iflands it has likewfe a confiderable number, 
which Pliny, in his natural hiftory, tells us, in his time 
amounted to an hundred and feventy-two. The greateft part 
of thefe being, in all appearance, and from the Roman names 
given them, either founded or enlarged by that nation, fuch 
as thofe of Afta Nebrifa, Ugia, and Orippa *, on the banks 
of the Boetis, below Hifpal, we have not time to dwell up- 
' on them, but fhall content ourfelves with a fhort mention 
of thofe of the greateft note. Among thefe is the famed city 

fcifpal. of Hifpal, now Seville (E), fituated on the river Bcetis above- 
mentioned, and the metropolis of this province. It was for- 
merly a great emporium, by means of that navigable river, 
which brought vaft number of merchandizes up to this city, 

Corfuba. anc * tnence q u k e U P to Corduba. This city is ftyled by Pli- 
ny Golonia Romulenfis, and by fome antient infcriptions Co- 
lonia Romulea. We took notice above, that it was one of 
the four courts of judicature. The next city in rank to 
Hifpal is Corduba, now Cordoua, no lefs famed for its rich 
mines, and fertile foil, or, as the poet calls it k , aurifera ter- 
ra, than the other was for its trade. It is fituate on the 
-banks of the fame river, was called a patrician colony, and 

is 

h Livy, 1. xxi. c. 6. xxiv. c. 42. 1 De his vid. Cel- 

lar, ubi fup. k Sil. Ital. 1. in. ver. 401. 

ate near the Spring-head of the river Thurias or Durias, and to 
which they have given the antient name of Turdeta. 

(E) Some pretend, that it was founded and named by Hifpal 
one of their fabulous kings, and the fon of Hercules (9); others, 
that it was fo called from the palus, or marlh, on which it was 
founded ; or rather from the pali, or Hakes, upon which the 
•foundation of it was laid (10). That of Seville, or, as it was 
antiently written, Civilia, is thought to be only a corruption of 
Civitas Julia, as it is called in fome antient infcriptions (11). 
But, when or by whom it was founded, is not to be guelfed 
at. 

(9) Vaff. Garib. & ah fup. citat. (.10) Paralip, c. 1, 

(u) Id, ibid, c. 9. 
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is faid by Strabo to have been the work of Marcellus (F). 
TartefTus was once a famed antient city, pleafantly fituate 
between the two mouths of the Boetis (G), which made a 
kind of ifland called, after the name of that city J , Tar- 
teffida. This antient city is celebrated by fome of the Latin 
poets, as fituate on the fartheft verge of the weftern fhore 
m - 9 but, for the other particulars of it we mud. refer our 
reader to the laft note, as we muft do, for the remainder 
of the cities of this province, to the authors fo often cited 
already, and efpecially to the late and accurate Cellarius in 
the chapter above-quoted ; and for Gades or Gadir, now 
Cadiz, to what we copioufly faid of it in a former volume n . 

We, 

1 Strab. ubi fup. m Sil. Ital. ubi fup. ver. 399, & alib. 
Ovid metamorph. 1. xiv. ver. 416. n Vol. xvii. p. 24. 

(F) Our author leaves us in the dark which of the Roman ge- 
nerals of that name he meant, fo that the Spanifh writers are 
much divided about it. Vafaeus, often quoted, thinks, that it was 
he who was contemporary with C2efar and Pompey ; becaufe he 
Jinds no mention made of this city before him (12). But Noni- 
us thinks it to be of much older date (13), fmce the fame Stra^. 
bo calls it " coloniam primam, " or firft colony which the Ro- 
mans fent into this part of Spain. And it is mentioned by Silius 
Italicus in the fecond Punic war (14). As for the title of Co- 
lonia Patricia given to it, it is not only mentioned by Pliny, but 
by fome antient inferiptions in Gruter, to which we refer (15); 
and this is further explained by what Strabo adds, that it was 
from the beginning inhabited by noble men of the Romans, and 
other nations ( 16). 

(G) Strabo fays, that the Boetis formerly emptied itfelf into 
the fea at two different places (17) One of them has been 
fmce Mopped up. Mela mentions the city of Carteia in the fame 
bay (18), which, he fays, fome fancy to have been the antient 
TartefTus. Hence authors are divided in their opinions, whether 
thefe were two diftindt cities, or the fame, with different names. 
We find nothing that can fatisfy our readers on that head, anti- 
ent authors often confounding thefe two names and that of Gades 
together, as the learned Bochart and others havejuftly obferved. 

As for the fabulous account of its having altered its name from 
Tarteffus to that of Gades, on account of Hercules's fetting up 

his 

(12) Ibid. c. 20. (13) Ibid. c. 19. (14) Lib. iii. ver. 
401. (15) P. 460. (16) Lib. ill (17) Ibid. (18) Lte 
fit. orb. lib. 2. c. 6. 

Vol. XVIJL Y 
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Bays and We come now to fay fomething of the famous bays and 
&apoits. p orts oj p t ^j s p rov i nce . f^ft 0 f w hich^ next to Gades a- 
bove-mentioned, is that called Portus Meneftasus, mentioned 
by Ptolemy and Strabo, who doth likewife place here the ora- 
cle of that name. The next is that of Belippo, the country 
of the famed Pomponrus Mela, and fome others, without the 
{freight's mouth. Calpe, Carteia, Barbeful, Cilniana, Saldu- * 
ba, Suei, and Malaca, within the ftreight, and on the coafts of 
the' Baftulr Menoba, Selumbina, Abdera, and Portus Mag- 
nus, and likewife the famed promontory of Charidemus, all 
which are mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and 
placed by them on the Baftitapian coafts. Beyond the pro- 
montory laft-mentioned are the cities of Baria or Barea, and 
Murgis, in the Virgitanian bay ; the former of which is rec- 
koned by Ptolemy, and the latter by Pliny, the laft fea-port 
of the Baftitani, as we hinted a little higher. Thofe antient 
authors are, however, neither well agreed, nor eafily recon- 
ciled, about the fituation, names, and fome other particulars- 
relating to thofe cities. Thus, for inflance, Calpe, which is 
by Strabo ftyled a famed antient Spanifh fea-port, Pliny, Pto- 
lemy, Mela, and others, only call a mountain : whence the 
learned Bochart and Cafaubon have thought, that Calpe, m 
the former, was inferted, by the mutake of the tranfenber, 
for Carteia, efpecially as no mention is made in the others of 
any city befides it in that bay. But this has been in a great 
sneafure anfwered, by fome learned men, from the infeription 
©n a medal, with thefe letters, C. I. Calpe ; that is, as 
they read it °, Colonia Julia Calpe : and this they back with 
a paflage out of N. Damafcen p ; who fays^ that Oclavius- 
overtook Caefar near the city of Calpia, which is the fame with 
Calpe j fo that Strabo's text wants no amendment. Barbeful, 

Afra 9 

0 SpanL de praeftnumifm. p. 766. Noris cenotaph. Pifan. 
p. 207. p Excerpt. Valef. apud Cellar. 1. ii. c. 1. feci. 2. art. 

lis two columns there (19), it is rightly rejected. We have 
given a truer account of the foundation of Gades in a former 
volume, to which we refer, to avoid repetition (20). As for 
Carteia, a late author endeavoured to prove it to be the prefenfc 
town of Rocadillo diftant, about four miles, from Gibraltar (21) ; 
but the point is far from being cleared by him, and too dark 
and prolix for us to dwell longer upon, in a work of this nature. 

(19} Dionyfius Alexandr. Vid au&. Hifp. fup. citat. & 
Gerund, paralip. 1. i. (20) Vol. xvii. p. 24. {zi) CW 
duit. difcourfe of the fituat. of Carteia. 
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Afta, and fome others of the iea-ports above-named, appear 
likewife to have been confiderable colonies, as well as a num- 
ber of inland towns, in particular that of Munda, where Cae> 
far overcame the fons of Pompey ; but, as we are obliged to 
Ihidy brevity, we fhall refer the reft to the author laft quoted. 

RiV£RS of any note there are not in this province, except The river 
the Boetis, often mentioned already., or, as it is fornetimes B£etil * &c » 
written, Bcetes and Betis. It hath, according to Pliny % its 
fpring-head in the Tugienfian foreft, fo named from Tugia, a 
town mentioned in the Itinerarium of Antoninus (H), in the 
province of Tarracon, at the foot of the Orefpodan moun* 
tains. Others of lefTer note are the Barbefola near the 
city or mount Galpe above-mentioned, theSaduca which feems 
to have divided the Baftuli from the Accitani, and fome few 
others not worth dwelling upon. Mountains, of a confidera- Mountains, 
ble length and height, this province certainly abounds with. 
We find, however, but few mentioned by antient authors. 
Ptolemy takes only notice of two, viz. the Mariani and Hi- 
pylse, the latter of which were fcarcely known to any other 
antient writers r . Thefe, as they run along the. territories 
of Hifpal or Seville, were, we are told, called Illipae ; and, 
as they came nearer to Corduba, Themarini and Orthofda- 
dse 8 : the former, which are by Pliny called Ariani (I), run 
along the famed defert of the fame name, now known by that 
of Sierra Modena, in the neighbourhood of the city of Caftu- 
lo. The region of the Baftitani was likewife full of them, 
as we hinted in a former note ; and all that needs be added, 
with relation to them all, is, that they abounded with metals 
and minerals of feveral kinds, particularly gold, quickfilver, 
copper, and lead, the greateft quantities of which appear, 
however, to have been dug out of thofe called Mariani, which 
the Romans improved to no fmall advantage, having every- 
where their procurators rei metallicae, or overfeers of the 
Y 2 mines. 

^ Lib. iii. c. I . r L. ii. c.4, 8 Vid. Marin. Sicul. 

reb. Hifp. lib i. feci, de montib. 

(H) That author places it in the road between Caftalo and Ma- 
laca, at about thirty-five miles diftance from the latter. 

(I) As thefe mountains are called, by the generality of authors, 
and by one antient inicription, by the firft name ; and, by the 
lecond, only by Pliny and the Itinerarium ; it is fuppofed, that 
the M, in thefe, was, by fome miflake of the copyifts, dropped - f 
but, whether they were the fame, or different, is not of any great 
confequence to enquire, with fo little help, and under fo great an 
uncertainty (22). 

(22) De his vid, Cellar, lib, ii. c, 1, in fin. feci, 2. 
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mines. That of Calpe, mentioned a little higher, is neither 
famed for its height, mines, fertility, or on any account but 
that of its fituation and fo no more need be faid of it. 
Soil, cli- The goodnefs of the foil and air of Spain in general is too 
I3 voduce and we ^ known to need any mention here. This province was 
pio uce. particularly remarkable for it, and we mall have occafion in 
the fequel to give further proofs of it from the healthinefs and 
longevity of its inhabitants ; and fo little did they know of 
phyfic, that, if we may believe Pofidonius, they ufed to 
lay their fick relations along the public ftreets and roads, to 
have the advice of fuch paiTengers as could give it to them. 
He adds, that their very women were fo robuft and healthy, 
that they knew not what it was to keep their bed after they 
were delivered ; but ufed to go to their ordinary work, which 
was commonly agriculture, after they had taken proper care of 
themfelves and the child. Their mountains, as well as val- 
leys, afforded them plenty of corn for men, and barley for 
their horfes and cattle, the former of which they bred from 
the beginning in great: quant ties, and managed with great 
dexterity both at home and abroad, and efpecially in their war- 
like expeditions. The milk of their kine was, it feems, fo 
very rich and fine, from the fragrant herbs they fed upon on 
thofe healthy mountains, that it could not be ufed either for 
food or drink, or even, as we are told by the above-mentioned 
author, to make cheefe with, without fome mixture of water. 
As for fruits of all kinds, they grow there in the greater!: per- 
fection; but thefe are topics fo well known to every reader* 
Natural ra- that we need not dwell longer upon them. As for mineral wa- 
rities. ters, they flow in the greater! quantity, both hot and cold ; and 
the kingdom of Granada is famed for them, and for their me- 
dicinal virtues j which need not to be wondered at, confider- 
ing the vaft ridges of mountains that are in it, and the variety 
of metals and minerals they abound with. Some of them 
rife fo hot, as to exceed, we are told, even boiling water. 
The molt famous of the warm kind are thofe of Hifpal, 
Cordona, and Granada ; to which they attribute the virtue 
of curing the moft inveterate, and even the venereal, difeafes ' % 
which is not altogether improbable, conddering the quantity 
of fulphur, and other minerals, they are impregnated with, 
and the great perforation which the heat of the climate gives 
to its inhabitants. There are two others of great fame here, 
viz. that called Bcetio, from a fmall town near it ; it fprings, 
in a fmall rivulet, from the top of a very high rock, and falls, 
by two ftreams, into two lakes ; and its waters are noted for 
curing all haemorrhages, by warning. The other is near the 

town 
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town of Antiquaria, which is no lefs fanned for d Solving the 
Hone, and bringing it off by urine c . We mould be drawn 
into too great a length, were we to enter into fo copious a 
fubject. as that of their artificial rarities ; their ftately buildings, 
fuch as bridges, churches, efpecially their palaces, whether 
thofe of the Gothic, or of the Roman fafhion : but one thing 
we cannot forbear obferving, that there are fome yet {landing 
almoft in their priftine grandeur, efpecially in the kingdom of 
Granada, built by the Moors, in a ftyle peculiar to them, 
and which has fcarce any thing common with the other two, 
and yet feems to exceed them in tafte and magnificence. But 
as this country, as well as the feveral authors, who have 
written upon it, are fo well known to us, we (hall enlarge 
no further upon them. 

Tarracon was the third province in Spain. It was, as Tan-aeon 
we obferved defcre, ftyled by the Romans Hifpania Citerior/ efcnbed ' 
or hither Spain, and diftmguifhedj by the name of Tarraco- 
nenfis, from the antient city of that- name, which was then 
the capital of it, and the refidence of the Roman praefes, or 
governor. We have feen, under the two former articles, 
how hard it is to fettle the limits' of this province, with refpecl 
to thofe of Boetica and Lulkania, on account of their frequent. - 
J?u£hiation. On the three other fides they are eafily -fixed, ' it 
having the Mediterranean on the eaft* the ocean on the weft, 
and the Cantabrian fea, and the Pyrenees, on the north, 
which laft it is divided from Gaul. Tarracon, being by far 
the largeft of the three, had a much greater number of cities, 
and variety of nations, as well as, in ail likewife, of petty 
kingdoms and governments. It was divided into two parts by 
the famed river Iberus, now Ebro, which ran almoft acrofs 
the whole province, having its fource on the north-weft fide 
of it, between the Cantabrian mountains; and, vay near the 
fea of that name, and by a fouth-eaft courfe, emptying itfelf 
into the Mediterranean, about thirty miles below the city of 
Tarraco. Along the fouth-weft fide of that river were feated cJtibcm. 
the Celtiberians, the antienteft ? and by far the moft confider- 
able, of all the nations of this province, if the others were 
not, indeed, fo many diftinct tribes defcended from them, as 
we are apt to think they moftly were, from the greateft part 
of their names being of Celtic, rarher than of any other ex- 
tract This canton was called from them Celtiberia, and 
reached from the mouth of the Iberus quite to the country of 
Y 3 the 
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Other na - t ft e Cantabri, on the oppofite coafts. Along: the courfe of. 

tions and , r ' . * c i r 1 

cantons, !t 5 °n that fide, were, among other people of leis note, the 
Illaercaones, feated juft within the mouth of it. Higher up 
are placed the Hedetani, or Sedetani, Pelendones, Serenes* 
and, laft of all, the Cantabri. Nearer to Bcetica, and on 
the borders of it, were, towards the Mediterranean, firft^ 
the Conteftani, mentioned alfo under the laft article - r and, 
as you went forwards, acrofs the country, towards the oppo- 
fite more, you found another tribe of the Turdetani, the; 
Lobetani, Lufones, Carpetani, Arevacae, and Vaccaei and 
thefe two laft were fevered from each other by the river Duero* 
which was the confine of Lufitania on that fide and, weft 
of the Cantabri and Vaccaei, were, on the Cantabrian coaft, 
the Tranfmontani and Artabri ; and in this laft was the Arta- 
brum Celticum, called alfo Promontorium Nericum, now 
cape Finifter. In the inland are placed the Aftures, Augu- 
ftani, Lucences, and Gravii. On the weftern coaft, between 
the cape above-mentioned and the Durius, were the Callaici* 
alias Callaeci, whofe country was called Callaecia, one tribe 
or canton of which were called Bracarii, and the country 
Bracara, a*hd thefe were feated on the banks of the Durius j 
the others were diftinguifhed by the name of Lucenfes ; and- 
both were fubdivided by Ptolemy into feveral tribes, fuch as 
we (hall fpeak of, upon another occafion, under the following 
note (A). All thefe are mentioned by antient geographers* 
fuch as Ptolemy, Strab®, Mela, as feated, the former on the 
other fide of the Iberus, and the latter on the hither fide of 
the Tagus. On the other fide of the Iberus, along the 
Mediterranean coafts, were feated ths Latetani and Aufetant* 
who were parted by the river Rubicaf us, or, as Mela calls it, 
Lubricatus, now Lobragat, near the city of Barcelona. Along 
the Iberus were the Ilergetes, Jacetani, Sueifitani, Vafcones, 
Varduli, AutrigOnes, and Concani ; and thefe were fited be- 
tween the head of the Iberus and the Cantabrian fea. Nearer 

to 

(A) This canton, which was fmce called Gallicia, andantiently 
Celtica, was, in all likelihood, either inhabited originally by the 
Celtes, or was a colony of them fent from Gaul ; 'or many fuch 
they were forced to fend out of that kingdom into this and 
other countries, for want of room in their own, as we fhall fee 3 
when we come to their hifiory : the latter feems, however, the 
moft probable, from the names by which they were diftinguifhed,, 
fuch as Ccelerini, Grovii, Limici, Querquerni, and fome others* 
which to us appear to be of Gaulilh extract, and bear a viable 
analogy with fome of thofe which we find in antient Gaul. 
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to the Pyrenean mountains, along that vaft ridge, were the 
Ceretani, Indigetes, Cemfi, Lacetani, and fome others of 
3efs note. Every one of them had its difBncl: metropolis, 
from which they either took their name, or, which is perhaps 
more likely, to which they gave that of their own trihe, as 
may be feen by thofe we mail mention (B). We have already 
obferved in general on this head, that thofe diftricls which 
end in tania, and the cities which end in briga, are of Celtic 
extract. ; and we mail add here, that this province abounds 
with fuch, more than the other two, as may be feen by the 
lift of the people we have given below ; for where their name 
terminated in tani the country of courfe ended in tania, as 
Aufetani and Aufetania. 

It is not our defign to fpeak particularly of every one of Celt&erians, 
them, and much lefs of their cities, many of which we know t . heir war * 
iittle elfe of, than their names (C). We may fay of them l ^J QVCQ ' 
Y 4 in 

(fi) Thus the Bracarii had Bracara, the Artabri Artabrurn, the 
Aftures Afiuria, the Sueffitani Suefia, the Lacitani Lacca, the Iler- 
getes Ilerda, and fo of the reft, unlefs where the Romans, fettling 
afterwards their colonies, did call thofe towns by new names, 
though the people ftill retained their old ones ; efpecially we find 
fome few of thofe places ftyled Julia and Augufla, as Julia Libyca 
in the canton of the Ceretani j Csefar Augufta among the Lace- 
tani ; Augufta Bracara, Porta Augufta, Augufti Lacus, in Galli- 
cia, and the like. 

Here, by the way, we mull obferve, that this laft province was 
not called fo from the Galli, as fome have imagined, but from its 
antient metropolis, which was called Calle, fituate in a pleafant 
valley upon the Durius, and near the mouth of it ; and the port 
of it, being become a confiderable one in time, was fmce named 
barely Porto and Puerto by the Spaniards, by the Dutch Port a 
Port, and by us Oporto. From thefe two, Porto and Calle, came 
the name of Portugal, or Portucalle. As for Calle, it muft be 
owned, that it is not mentioned by Strabo, Ptolomy, &c. but we 
find it in the itinerarium, which places it on the road between 
Ulifipo or Lisbon and Augufta Bracara (i ). 

(C) Thofe, who are defirous to know more of thefe antient 
people, m?.y confult, if they pleafe, the Spanim writers we have 
often quoted in this chapter ; though, for the mod authentic ac- 
count of them, we would rather refer them to the laft-quoted and 
accurate Cellarius, who has wholly grounded his own on the tefti* 
mony of antient authors, and rejected all the fabulous and uncer* 
tain tram, which thofe modern authors have intermingled in their^ 
! upon more precarious, and fometimes upon no authority at all. 

! (1) Vid. Cellar, ubi fup. lib. ii. c. I. (eel. 3. 

I 

1 
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in general, that they retained more of the antient Celtic va- 
lour, cuftoms, language, and, we may add, fiercenefs, than 
thofe of Boetica, or even of Lufitania, though the Celtibe- 
rians of this laft province are laid to have been the braveft 
people in all Spain, as we fhall have occafion to {hew in the 
fequel. And the reafon, probably, of it is, that they were 
neither fo much under the dominion of the Romans, nor fo 
converfant with them, as thofe in Bcetica ; for the dependents 
of the Celtes were every-where as famed for their tenaciouf- 
nefs of their antient religion, laws, cuftoms, language, &c. as 
the Romans were to propagate their own, where-ever they 
conquered : and this was one conftant caufe, why the former 
chofe rather to yield their territories to the latter, when they 
could ^defend them no longer againft them, and to retire into 
more mountainous lands, where they could freely live by 
themfelves, than to fubmit to their laws, and conform to their 
manners, as we fhall have further occafion to fhew in the 
fequel. 

Roman co- We find, however, the following colonies of note (for 
lonies. we fhall omit the others for brevity's fake) to have been 
in time planted amongft thefe Celtic fettlements ; viz. in 
Afturia, the famed Colonia Augufta. It is mentioned by 
Pliny and Ptolemy ; and in fome antient medals, though diffe- 
rently placed u , and was a court of judicature, according to 
Pliny in the place laft-quoted. It divided the Aftures into 
Auguftanos and Tranfmontanos, which confirms what we 
lately hinted, the former being, in all likelihood, of Roman 
extract, fettled here, whilft the latter, of Celtic, removed 
over the ridge of mountains that parted them ; for we find 
Angufta here alfo the feventh Roman legion, which wasfurnamed Ge- 
Gemina. m \ n ^ fettled between the Afturian fea and the capital of this 
diftrict, called Afturia Augufta, now Aftorga, a city ftiil of 
fome note (D). This country was alfo celebrated by the 

poets 

u Ap. Gruter. p. 193 n. 3. p. 426. n. 5. Vid. - & Goltzu 
Holftein. & Harduia. ap. Cellar, lib. ii. c. 1. fed. 3. § 44. Vid. 
& Sti-ab. lib. iii. Plin. 1. iv. c. 22. 



(D) Ptolemy indeed makes the Aftures to have been of Libyan 
extract, and to have come over with the Carthaginians, and fet- 
tled in this part of Gallaecia. The city was called Aftorga, from 
its being- fituate on the banks of a river of that name, which 
flows into the Durius ; and the Romans, having feizedonit, and 

the 
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poets for the gold it produced. The next was that infamous 
one of Calaguris, diftinguifhed by Pliny by the name of Na^ Calaguris. 
fcica, juftly execrated, by the Roman authors w , for the in- 
furreclion and dread cataftrophe of Sertorius, mentioned in a 
former volume, and too black to be repeated afrem x . The 
city was at firft a municipal one, and in fome infcriptions 
furnamed Julia (E), and then made a colony, with fome o- 
thers mentioned by Pliny V particularly thofeof Ofca, Uerda, 
and Turiafa. Calaguris, fince Calahorta, -was the head town 
of the Autrigones, feated indifferently by geographers on ei- 
ther fide, but, by the moft exact, on the other fide the Ibe- Graccurfe, 
rus, as we hinted in the laft note. Grachuris, or Graccuris, 
mentioned by Ptolemy among the chief cities of the Vafcones, 
was, as we are told by Livy z , built by Tit. Sempron. 
Gracchus, who took it from the Celtiberians, and called it by 
his name. Its fituation is uncertain, only the Itinerarium 
places it on the road to Caefar Augufta, at fixty-four miles 
diftance from it in the road to Tarraco. It is in fome antient 
infcriptions ftyled Municipium Graccuris. Some chriftian 
champions, who fuffered here for the faith in thofe early times* 
are in fome martyrologies called the Grachurian, and in others 
the Ilerdan martyrs, from the vicinity, probably, of thofe 
two places. The laft we fhall name is the famed town of 
the Vaccasi, called Intercata, celebrated, by antient authors, intercat** 
for a fmgle combat, which was fought, at the fiege of that 

city, 

w Vid. Valer. Max. 1. vii. c. 6. L. Flor. l.iii. c. 22* Juven. 
fat. xv.ver. 93. x See before vol. xii. p. 616. y Lib- 

iii. c. 3. 2 Epit.xlii. 

the adjacent territories, called it Augufta Afturica (2). Some de- 
rive the names, both of the river and of the city, from Aftir 
Memnon's coachman, who came thither with other Trojans, and 
planted a colony here (3) j but this we look upon as fabulous. 

As for the feventh legion above-mentioned, we find it called 
in Ptolemy legio feptima Germanica j but as there is no mention 
of any fuch, either in other authors, or in any antient infcriptions, 
but often of legio feptima gemina (4), it is rightly fuppofed, that 
it is in that author a mere error of the copyift, who miftook it for 
Germanica. 

(E) It is infcribed, in fome Auguftan coins, Mvn. Calao. 
Ivl. that is, Municipium Calaguris, Julia; and, in one of Ti- 
berius, 

(2) Geogr I. ii. Vid. & Gerund, paralip. lib. iii. (3) 
Taraph. de reg Hifp. exLucan. & Sil. Ital. {4) Neila ap. 

Vafei chronic, iuban. Chr. 106. 
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city, between Scipio iSmiiianus and a bold Spanifti tribune, 
in which the latter was killed ; and the former had no fooner 
efcaped one danger, than he expofed himfelf to a greater, and 
was the firft that fcaled the walls of that place a . We come 
now to fpeak of feme of the moft celebrated cities of this 
province, at the head of which we may juftly place the me- 
tropolis of it, 

Tarraco. Tarraco, now Tarragon, fituate on the Mediterranean 
coaft, between the rivers Iberus, or Ebro, and the Rubrica- 
tus, now Lobregat. It was a colony planted there by the two 
Scipio's, Publ. and Cornel, with a juridical court ; and was 
the capital of Hifpania Romana (F), not fo much on account 
of the excellency of its harbour, as Strabo obferves, as for 
its being commodioufly fituated for all thofe, who travelled 
into this kingdom, whether by fea or land b . But Spanifh 
authors, though they grant thofe two Roman generals to have 
• : ' " planted 

i a Liv. epitom. xlviii. Aurel. Vict,, in Scip. iEmil. Appian, 
2n. Jberic. &c. b Lib, iii. Plin. nat. hift lib. iii. 

b'erms, M. C. I. C. Celere, C. Recto IIvir. that is, Mu- 
fcicipium Calaguris Julia, Caio Celere, Caio Redlo, Duumviris. 
As there were two cities of that nzme, viz. this of Nafcica, 
, and another furnamed Fibularenfis, fome authors have placed 
them indifferently on either fide of the Iberus ; but Peter de Marc& 
and. Cellar ius, whom we chufe to follow, place the former on the 
other fide of that river. As for the latter, which was at fome 
diftance from it, and inferior to it in point of privilege and opu- 
lence (5), it was only remarkable for a manufacture of what the 
Roman* called .fibula;, a kind of buckles or buttons to fatten 
their garments with ; and was diftinguiftied by that name, on 
that account. 

(F) It is placed by antient geographers in the region or king- 
dom of the'Cofietani, orComtani, fituate between the two rivers 
i above-mentioned. It appears from antient medals to have been 

a very flouriming city, especially in Auguftus's time ; and is called 
by one Colonia vi&rix, by another Colonia vi&rix togata Tar- 
jaco ; and in a third are found theie words, Genio Col. I. V. 
Tarrac. that is, Genio Colonise Viftricis Togatze Tarraconenfis. 
There are ftill, it feems, quantities of fuch antient coins frequent- 
ly dug up about the neighbourhood of it ; which inclines one to 
think, it was formerly much larger than it is now, tho* it is at 
prefent very fpacious, opulent, and confiderable (6). 

Thofe, 

(5) Vid. Casf. comment, lib. i. c. 40. Cellar, lib. ii. c. I. 
feet. 3. (6) Vid. Cellar, lib. ii.-c. i. fe^t. 3. § 104- Marin, 
Sic. de reb. Hifp. 1. iii. 
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planted a colony there, will by no means allow^ that they 
founded the city, but fetch its origin and etymon much higher: 
we have given two of them in the laft note. However that 
he, this city has been all along very- famous, having been, 
fince, the metropolis of the kingdom of Arragon, an archi- 
epifcopal fee, and famed for a council or two held there ; the 
firft by John the then metropolitan, and his twelve bilhops, in 
the year of Chrift 516, in which it was, amongft other things, 
enacted, that the celebration of the Sunday ihould begin on- 
Saturday evening. Hence that cuftom hath, it feems, fpread 
itfelf almoft all over Spain, to leave off all kind of work from 
that time c . In another held under Berengarius, primate of 
the fame place, 1180, it was ordained, that the dates of all 
public writings mould be computed from the year of Chriil, ' 
which before were wont to be reckoned from the reigns of 
the Frankifh monarchs d . Below Tarraco was the famed' 
city of Saguntus, or Saguntum, on the fame caaft, of which Sagumua, 
having fpoken amply in the laft volume, and of its 
dreadful cataftrophe, we mall refer our reader to it 8 . Va- Valentia. 
lentia, another antient city a little below Saguntum, was the' 
capital of the Edetani. It is fituate on the mouth of the river 
Thurias, about three miles from the fea, and was antiently 
ftyled Colonia Julia, and founded by Junius Brutus, whilft 
he was confui in Spain f , and given to his army (G). It was 

afterwards 

c Vaf. chronic, fub an. 516. d Taraph. ubi flip, fub 

an. 1 176. e See Vol. xvii. p. 327, 328, &c f f Liv. epit, 
lv. Plin. lib, iii. c. 3. 

Thofe, who make Tubal to have been the peopler of Spain, 
pretend, that he founded this city, to be a kind of fafeguard for 
his flocks and Ihepherds, of which he had vail numbers ; and 
that both he and this place had the name of Tarraco given them, 
that is, " the gatherer up of ihepherds (7). Oners will have it 
to have been built by Hercules, and to have been called Aeon ; 
whence the compound word Terra-acon was infenfibly contracted 
into Tarracon (8). 

(G) The followers of Berofus affirm this city to have been 
built by Romus the fon of Tefta, one of their antient, if not fa- 
bulous kings ; and to have been called by his own name Roma ; 
and that the Romans, having fince taken and enlarged it, gave it 
the name of Valentia inftead of it (9). 

(7) Taraph. ex Berof. & al. lib. de reg. Hifp. fub initio. 
(8) Vid. Gerund, paralip. lib. v. (9) Vid. Vaf. chron. fub 

an. 967. Taraph. reg. Hifp. fub an, 1350. 
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afterwards deftroyed, with Herennius and his accomplices, by 
Pompey, and rebuilt by Julius Caefar. It hath retained its 
antient dignity and grandeur, was once the metropolis of the 
Kingdom, as it is ftill of the province of that name, an 
archiepifcopal fee, and one of the mod: confiderable cities of 
Spain. The people of this city were formerly as much cele- 
brated for their valour and honefty, by Tully, as they are 
now, by their own authors, for their fuperftition and bigotry g . 
Before we leave this part of Spain, we muft not omit the fa- 
Cpmplutum, mous city of Coin pi u turn, now Alcala de Henarez, fo called 
from the river Henarez, . on whofe banks it is fituate, in a 
pleafant plain ; and, as that river falls into the great Tagus, 
the cities here along are eafily furnimed with all kinds of fro- 
vifions and merchandizes. Complutum has now no bifhop- 
rick, but only a collegiate church, and is a confiderable uni- 
verfity, having been greatly endowed by the celebrated cardi-' 
nal Ximenes, then archbimop of Toledo ; under whofe au* 
fpices, care, and immenfe charges, the firff, .polyglot bible 
was compiled and printed in this city, and is from thence call* 
ed the Complutenfian polyglot (H). Weftward of, and be^ 
tween, Complutum, and-, the antierit city of Toletum, now 
Toledo., and on the fame river Tagus, was fituate the Mantua 

of 

2 De his vid. Marin. Sicul. de reb. Hifp. in fin. 1. iii. 

( ; (J-I) This glorious work, the firft of that: kind, was performed 
by men of the greatef: learning, invited thither by that . cardinal: 
at a vail charge, ft v/as a confiderable time in compiling, and a- 
bout four years in printing, that is, from 15 14, to 1517, but the 
whole was not publifhed till 1520, when it came recommended 
with a bull of pope Leo X. in fix volumes, including the lexicon. 
3t was printed in four languages, viz. the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Greek, and Latin. The Hebrew was as correct as it could 
poffibly be done, according to the original ; but the Septuagint, 
Chaldee, and Vulgate Latin, were corrected in fuch a vaft num- 
ber of places, and from fuch a prodigious number of manufcripts, 
as were procured from all parts at no {mail expence, in order to 
render thofe three verfions more conformable to the original, that 
it, by degrees, dwindled into diflike ; but hath, however, this 
merit with the learned, that it ferved for a model to thofe which 
were fince published in other kingdoms ; among which that of 
London is juftly eiteemed, in all refpe&s, the molt ufeful and ex- 
act, though not enriched with fuch a variety of coftly ornaments 
as that of Mr. Le Jay, printed at Paris ( 1 0). 

(10) Vid. int. al Mattair. annal. typogr. palmer. }\\{{. of 
printing. Calmer, difcourfe of polyglots, & al. mult. 
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of Ptolemy, near which fpot is fuppofed the town of Madrid, 
the now metropolis of all Spain, to have been fince built (I) | 
but of this, and many others, both on the fea-coafts, and in 
the continent, we fhall forbear faying any thing further, they 
being fo well known to aimoft every reader. We hare already 
had occafion to mention fome of the mod: confiderable rivers, 
mountains, and promontories, in the courfe of this article ; 
the reft, that are of any note, together with fuch natural ra- 
rities that may be worth obferving, the reader will find in the 
following note (K), and in the map annexed. 

The 

(I) Hence we find it called by fome Mantua Carpetana, by 
others Madritum and Madritt ; but commonly now Madrid ( 1 1 ). 

(K) Befides the cities above-mentioned, we mould take notice 
of a very famed one, namely, new Carthage ; but as we have had 
occafion to fpeak of it in a former volume, we mall refer our 
readers to it ( 1 2) Segobriga, alias Segobrica, was, as we are told, 
the capital of the Celtiberi (1 3), concerning whofe fituation au- 
thors, even Spanilh, differ fo much, that we can hardly fay any 
thing about it. Some think there were two of that name, one 
in this province of Tarracon, and the other at the foot of the 
Caftellan mountains ; but the former, which is the moft confide- 
rable, the authors above-quoted place in the neighbourhood of 
antient Numantia mentioned, not only by them, but by the Iti- 
nerary, which places it between Uxama and Turiafo, near the 
river Durius. This laft was, it feems,fo excellently fortified by 
nature, that it neither had nor needed either walls, towers, or 
other fortifications, being feated on the top of a fteep mountain, 
and fheltered by much higher hills on three of its fides, being 
only acceflible on the fourth, which opened to a plain, but by fuch 
narrow defiles, as could be eafily guarded by an handful of men. 
Great wonders are told of this place by the authors under-quoted 
(14); for it would fwell this note too much, were we to defcend 
to particulars. It was, however, quite deftroyed by the two 
Scipio's ; bat, fmce we find it mentioned by thofe antient au- 
thors, and by the Itinerary, we need not doubt but it was rebuilt 
by fome of their fucceffors. We have already given a full ac - 
count of the Numantine war, and the fad cataftrophe of that fa- 
med city j and mall refer our readers to it (15), to avoid repe- 
titions ; and for the fame reafon we mall forbear mentioning 

any 

(11) Vid. Sicul. Marin, de reb. Hifp. 1. ii. (xajSeevoL 
xvii p. 446, &c. (i 3) Plin. lib. iii. c. 3. Strab. lib. hi. 

Ptol. lib. ii. c. 6. (14) lid. ibid. Flor. bell. Numant. OroC> 
1. v. c. 7. Vid. & Mariana, lib. iii. & audi. Hrfpan. fubcitat. 
& Cellar, ubi fu. kt\. 711. (15) Vid. vol. xii. p. 370, 374. 
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Mands* The chief iflarids belonging to the Tarraconian province^ 
Cades. are> £ r fl- 5 tnat Q f Q a( ]es, fituate on the gulph of that name } 
between the freights of Gibraltar and the river Bcetis, and 
famed, not fb much for its bignefs, as for the concourfe of 
foreign nations thither from the earlieft times, and for its ce- 
Jebrated city and temple, of which, as well as of its founda- 
tion, name, and other particulars, we have already fpoken in 
this chapter, and in a former volume \ Strabo gives it the 
length of one hundred furlongs, and a much fmaller breadth ; 
yet it had, according to him, no lefs than five hundred horfe- 
men in his time 1 : we (hall have occafion to fpeak of the 
famed temple of it in the fequel. As for the city, we have, 
in a former volume, mentioned its being plundered 
by the Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans k . 
It was fince erected into a bifhoprick, under the title of E- 
pifcopatus Gaditanus ! . The next is the fo much celebrated, 
Erythia. and fb hard to find, ifland of Erythia, where Geryon is faid 
to have kept his fine oxen, which Hercules came and ftole 
from him. ra . Some have placed it near that of Gades : others 

think 

h Vol. xvii. p. 24* * Lib. iii. k See vol. xvii. p. 472, & feq. 
1 Vaf. chronic. C 21. m Hefiod. theogon. ver. 289, & feq» 

any more of thofe antient cities, whofe names, and further par- 
ticulars have been fufficiently taken notice of in the courfe of 
the Roman and Carthaginian hiftory 1 for thofe of later date be- 
long not to this, but to the modern part of the work. 

Mountains of note, befides thofe already mentioned, are the 
Pyrenees, which divide Spain from Gaul by a continued ridge of 
vaft height and depth, and reaches from fea to fea. They are 
fuppofedto have been fo called, from a fire which fpread itfelf over 
the fur face of them, and burnt with fucrf.hercenefs during feveral 
days, that it even melted the metals within their bowels, as we 
fhall fee in the fequel. The Idubedan hills wese another ridge, 
which croiTed one part of this province, and at the foot of which 
were the heads of feveral famed rivers, fuch as the Tagus and 
Anas, which flowed weftward toward the ocean, on one fide ; 
and of the Suero and Thurias, which ran eaftward into the Me- 
diterranean on the other. The Orofpedan ridge feems to have 
feparated this province in part from Bcetica. They were alfo 
called Mariani Montes, and now Sierra Modena. We fpoke of 
them under the la.it article. A great many more this province 
abounded with, for a further account of which, we mufl refer 
our readers to the antient and modern authors, lately quoted, as 
likewife for thofe mines, minerals, mineral waters, and other cu- 
riofities, they and the neighbouring valleys produced, the bare 
mention of which would carry us far beyond our defign. 
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think it was the fame with it : and others have thought* that 
it was either funk into the fea, or was to be fought for a- 
monc the rocks. We have, however, ventured, in a for* 
mer chapter of this volume, to offer a conjecture, concer- 
ning its fituation ; and {hall refer our readers to it n . No lefs 
difficult has been the fearch after thofe ten famed iflands, cal-. 
led by the Greeks Cafliterides, from whence the Phcenici- Cafliteridcs* 
ans, the firft difcoverers of them, did fetch fuch vaft quan- 
tities of tin. We fhould not have mentioned them here* 
the learned Camden having fully fhewn, that they are our 
iflands of Stilly, had not fome of the antients, as Strabo and 
Ptolemy °, placed them on the Spanifh coafts, fomewhat 
beyond the Promontorium Celticum or Artabrum, or Cape 
Finifter ; and others fomewhere on the weftern ocean, about 
the upper coafts of Lufitania p. But as there could never be 
found any fuch iflands on thofe coafts, they have been fup- 
pofed to have undergone the fame fate with that of Erythia 
lately mentioned. However, as we mall have occafion tor 
refume them, when we come to fpeak of the Britifh iflands q , 
we fhall fay no more of them here, but pafs to thofe which 
are more considerable, and better known to us ; and thefe arc 
the Baleares, or Gymnefiae, as they are called by the antients. 

These were diftinguiftied into Major and Minor, or, aSB a i careSa 
Mela exprefles it, Majores and Minores. Their bignefs, fi- 
tuation, and other particulars, are fo well known to every 
reader, that it were fuperfluous to dwell upon them. All 
that we need to fay of them here, is, in what ftate they were 
in thofe antient times. In the former, now Majorca, Ptolemy 
and Strabo place the two cities of Palma and Pollentia, the 
one on the eaft, the other on the weft ; and thefe are by 
Strabo, Pliny, and Mela, ftyled Coloniae. In the latter, now 
Minorca, they place likewife two cities, viz. Jamno and Ma- 
go ; which were, however, no more than caftles or fort%. 
if Mela's judgment, who was of that country, is to be pre- 
ferred to the others. But as they feem to have been both 
built near the mouths of two convenient harbours, which are 
in this ifland, it is hardly to be doubted but thefe foon grew 
into confiderable fea-ports, efpecially that of Mago* which 
became fince a celebrated one, under the name of Maon. 
Thefe two iflands were, on account of their fituation and har- 
bours, ftyled Fortunate, and ftand at about thirty miles dif- 

tance 

n Before, p. 13,14. (E). 0 Strab. I. iv. Ptol.l. iii. p Diod. 
vSicul. 1. v . c. 38. Plin. lib. iv. c. 22, & alib. Mela, & ai. 
* See the 3d. page of chap, xiii. fe£i u 
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tance from each other. They were at firft poffeffed by the 
Phoenicians, who held them till Q. Metellus brought therft 
tinder the Roman yoke, for which he got the furname of Ba- 
learicus r . As to the etymon of Baleares, moft authors derive 
it from the Greek ^akkhv^ which fignifies to throw with a 
fling, becaufe the inhabitants of them were particularly famed 
for their (kill in it s : yet, as the Carthaginians had thefe iflands 
before any other, Bochart thinks they did give them that name, 
which is compounded of two Punic words, B-ial and Jarah, 
which amount, to the fame fenfe, and fignify a ilinging-mafter, 
or a man expert at throwing, &c. Their other name of 
Gymnefiae, or Gymnalia, is, according to the antient authors 
above-quoted, of Greek extract, and was given them on ac- 
count of their inhabitants going naked in fummer. 

Further, towards the {freights, over-againfl the cape 
Dianium, now Denia, are the two iflands called Pityufae by 
the. antients, from the vaft quantities of pine-trees which they 
produced 1 ; the one of which, by far the larger of the two, 
tho 5 fmaller than that of Minorca, was named Ebufus, now 
Ivica ; the other, Ophiufa, now Formentera. They are both 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny ; and Mela adds, 
that the former was not only very fertile, but that it bred no 
kind of poifonous, nor even wild creatures, and that, if any 
were brought thither, they could not live in it u , though the 
ifland abounded with pafture-ground lv ', and with great variety 
of fruits, particularly a kind of figs, for which it was famed: 
fome have even added fugar-canes x , which, it is faid, they 
boiled into fugar, and made a traffic of; but this Cellarius has 
fhewn to be a miftake, and that it means no other, than the 
dried figs above-mentioned K The other, by far the fmallefr, 
is thought by fome to have been the fame with that which the 
Latins called Colubraria; but the author laft-quoted hath 
plainy proved, from the teftimonies of Pliny and Mela, that 
they were two. different iflands ; and the latter was at a much 
greater diftance from that of Ebufus, than the former ; and 
both of them are fo fmall and inconfiderable, that we need fay 
no more of them. As for Ebufus, it was the name both of 
the ifland, and of the city in it, though the latter was more 

commonly 

r De his vid. Strab. & Ptolem. ubi flip. D. Sicul. lib. v. c. 1 8. 
Mela, lib ii. ad fin. Flor. 1 iii. c. 8. s Vid. D. Sicul. ubi 
fup. Strab. 1. xiv. Plin. 1. iii. c. v. Euftat. ad Dionyf. ver. 457. 
1 Plin. 1. iii. c. 5. u Deiic in fin. lib. ii. v Feft. Avien. 
defcript. orb. vet. 621. x Norm. c. 94. in Stat. fylv. lib. i. 
v Lib. ii. c. 1. feci:. 4. § 132. 
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commonly called Ebufium ; for we find, in antient infcrip- 
tions of Gruter, Ordo Ebufii, and Rp. or Refpublica Ebufii ; 
and are furcher told, that it was a colony of the Phoeni- 
cians z . The laft ifland worth mentioning was called Ca- 
praria, and now Cabrera, probably from the number of 
goats it bred, as the Colubraria feems to have been from 
its great quantity of adders. It (hind* on the fouth of Ma- 
jorca, and is chieriy noted for being fatal to mariners. All 
thefe iflands, and a great number of others mentioned by an- 
tient writers, now not to be found, and fuppofed to have 
been lince funk into the fea, did belong to this province of 
Tarracon, and underwent the fame fate of paffing from 
the Carthaginian to the Roman yoke. We mall conclude 
this feclion with obferving from Pliny % that this province 
was divided into feven conventus, or provincial a/remblies, 
whofe names the reader will find in the margin (L). It had 
feventy-nine towns, twelve colonies, twelve Roman, and 
eighteen Latin cities, and an hundred and thirty-five ftipen- 
diaria or garrifons in the Roman pay, and one confederate. 

z Sil. Ital. 1. iii. ver. 362. a Plin. 1. iii. c. 3. & aL fup. citat. 

(L) thefe were the Carthaginienfis, Tarraconenfis, Caefer- 
Auguftanus, Clunienfis, Afturus, Lucenfis and Braccarus. 



SECT, II. 

The religion, laws, government, cuftoms, 
learning, &c. of the antient Spaniards. 

THERE is no doubt to be made, that, where-ever Spain The religion 
was inhabited by the dependents of the Celtes, thither 
they brought their old religion, government, &c. WhatnLds!*" 
thefe were, we have given an account of in a former vo- 
lume a ; and mall fpeak {till more largely upon, in the next 
chapter of the antient Gauls, the undoubted and immediate 
defcendents of the antient Celtic flock; for we muff, neceffari- 
ly fuppofe, and fo, indeed, we find, a great affinity betwen 
them in all thefe particulars, as they all fprang from the 
fame origin. But, as the Gauls are better known to us than 

the 

a Vol. y. p. 404, & feq. 
Vol, XVILL £ 
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the Spaniards,, we mall refer the greateft part of what we* 
have to fay on thefe different heads, till we come to their 
hrftory : for, could we even admit what the generality of 
Spanifh, writers affirm after Berofus, that Tubal, the fifth 
fon of Japhet, came and peopled Spain fo foon as- an hundred 
and forty-three years after the flood, Gomer, his elded bro- 
ther, and the father of the Celtes muft have been as foon in 
poffeffion of Gaul ; and both muft, of courfe, be fuppofed 
to have brought the fame religion, laws, government, &c*- 
namely, that which they received from their grandfather 
Noah : and how tenacious both thefe, and other nations of 
the fame Celtic defcent, were of their own religion and laws^ 
will be eafiiy feen by the fequel, efpecially in the hiftories 
of the antient Gauls and Germans. All that we mall fay 
further of, their religion here,, is, that it was, in all thefe 
countries,, the fame as that of the old patriarchs : they wor- 
fhipped one fupreme Being, not in temples,, as the Greeks 
and Romans,- but in groves confecrated to him.. They be- 
lieved a future ftate of rewards and puni{hments> fukabk to 
their behaviour in this. They offered viclims to him, and 
celebrated fome feftivals in- honour of him; and, in moft 
things, obferved a great fimplicity in all their religious rites, 
during a long feries of ages, till,, by intermingling with other 
nations, they degenerated into feveral of their fuperftitions, 
efpecially into their various way3 of divination, of which 
we fhall give a fuller account in the next chapter.. One 
bloody and inhuman cuftom they gave, indeed, into very 
early, in common with moft antient nations, viz. that of 
human facrifices ; the origin of which having endeavoured to 
account for in a former volume, we fhall refer our readers 
to it, to avoid prolixity b . 

But, as this country came to be invaded by fuch varie- 
ty of other nations, fuch as the Egyptians* who are faid to 
have introduced all the heathenifh fuperftition of their coun- 
try, the Tyrians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and a multitude 
of others, who fettled amongft them, as we fhall fee in a fub- 
fequent fecStion, it is natural to think, that every one brought 
their own religion and cuftoms< with them ; and what thefe 
were muft be feen in the hiftory we have given of each 
of thofe nations in the courfe of this work ; for it were end- 
lefs to repeat it here. It is plain, fuch a mixture of dif- 
ferent nations muft bring, not only a vaft variety of religi- 
ous 

b Vol. i. p. n$2, (W). 566, Vol. ii. p. 5"o8 3 Vol. iii. p. zz% 9 
m fin. (V). 
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ous laws and cuftomsi but produce fome alterations in each 
of them, as they mutually borrowed fuch dodtrines and 
notions, rites and fafhions, from one another, as fuited their 
tafte or circumftances. Superftition has no bounds, and per- 
fons, either out of wantonnefs, or impatience, will be eafi- 
ly induced to hunt after a variety of deities, and fuperfti- 
tious ceremonies. This, we find, was the cafe of the 
Ifraelites, though reftrained from it under fuch fevere pe- 
nalties : how much more will it be To, where every one is 
left at his own liberty ? However, after the coming of the 
lordly Romans, whofe conftant policy it was, to introduce 
every-where their gods, religion, laws, &c. either by fair 
or foul means, we need not doubt, but thofe, that fell un- 
der their dominion, were obliged to fubmit to this change. 
The inundation likewife of the northern nations, fuch as the 
Suevi, Goths, and Vandals, muft likewife have introduced 
fuch changes, as may be better imagined than exprelTed. 
We mall have occafion to fpeak of them in their feveral 
hiftories here enfuing ; only thus much may be faid here, 
that, though they had embraced chriftianity, yet they were 
all of them infected with the Arian herefy. This did not, 
however, flacken their zeal againft the heathenim idolatry 
and fuperftition, which had been introduced there by the 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, Romans, and other nations* whofe 
temples, altars, ftatues, &c. they deftroyed where-ever they 
came, obliging all, that came under their power, to em- 
brace their religion ; but both Sueves and Goths did at 
length exchange their Arianifm for the orthodox faith, the 
former, under the reign of their king Ariamirus alias Theo- 
dimirus, and the latter under Reccaredus, who made open 
profeffion of it upon his acceflion to the crown. Their 
example was followed by the nobles, bifhops, and clergy ; 
and their confeffion of faith was prefented to the famed 
council of Toledo, where fome further regulations were 
made, for the prefervation of orthodoxy, and for introdu- 
cing a general conformity of worfhip. This great change 
was fo much the more remarkable, confidering the tena- 
cioufnefs of thofe nations for their old religion, as it was 
brought about without perfecution, or any other violent 
means. Upon the whole, it muft be owned, that the 
Goths did make many excellent laws and regulations, for 
the better government in church and ftate. We fhali 
fpeak of them, in their hiftory, in a fubfequent chapter ; 
and fhall only mention here a famed liturgy peculiar to them, 
Z z feigwa 
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known by feveral names 3 fuch as, ofEcium Gothicum, To- 
Ictanum, and Mozarabicum (A), and fuppofed by moft au- 
thors to have been compiled by Jhdore, then bifhop of Hif- 
pal or Sevil. This liturgy was confirmed by the Toletan 
council above-mentioned, tho' the p<:p^ did not fufFer them 
to enjoy it many years, before he obliged them to ex- 
change it for the Roman, not without a long and frrcnuous 
oppofition from the Goths, especially thofe of Catalonia, 
who fent a number of deputies to the council of Mantua, to 
expostulate againft fuch a forced innovation. Some extraor- 
dinary particulars we are told with relation to this fuccefslefs 
deputation, which, as they difplay the unfair intrigues, and 
arbitrary fway, of the Romifh court, as well as the fuperfti- 
tious practices of thofe times, we fhall give to our readers in 
the margin (B). 

It 

(A) So called from the name of Mozarabes, which they then 
gave to thole chriftians, who were under the fubjecliion of the 
Saracens. 

(B) The merit of thefe two liturgies, we are told, was to be 
decided by fmgle combat ; in which one champion was to fight 
for the Gothic and the other for the Roman. They did fo, and 
the latter loft the battle ; but, the Roman party raifing fome 
frefh chicane about it, it was again agreed to be tried by fire- 
Accordingly bodi books were flung into the flames, from which 
the Gothic was preferved, and the other burnt. But fuch was 
the prevalence of the pope's party, as it was managed by 
Iiis then legate, that the fynod of Leon decided. afrefh in favour 
m the latter. The Gothic, however, was far from being 
wholly fet afide. It was retained by feveral congregations, and 
by feven churches of Toledo, during a confiderable number of 
years. Neither did it lofe its credit by being difufed, fince 
even the famed cardinal Ximenes erecled a chapel in the city, 
5n which the divine worfhip was to be performed according to the 
Gothic or Mozarab liturgy j but in the end means were 
found to get it condemned, and wholly fet afide, and with 
it the old character, in which it was writ [i). 

This character was not, however, the old famed Runic, of 
which we fhall have occaiion to fpeak in the German hiilory, as 
iias been affirmed by feveral authors ; but the old Gothic, in 
which molt, if not all books, elpecially church ones, were 

written 

(i: De hoc vid. Vaf. 'chron. fub an. 717. Comec. de gelt 
-fr. Ximenii, lib. ii. S: ah \ id. £: Cnpzow German, & Leddiard. 
ver;". vol. ii. p. zc^.. 
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It is probable, that, though the firft. inhabitants of Spain Gove 
were under one monarchical government, upon their firft™^ 
fettling in it, as well as thofe of Gaul, Germany, and 
other European nations ; yet, as they came to encreafe in 
number, and enlarge their territories, they fplit themfelves 
into a multiplicity of petty kingdoms and commonwealths. 
This was the cafe of the Gauls and Germans, when Casfar 
firft came amongft them, as we mall mew in due time ; 
and much more fo may we fuppofe it to have been fo 
"here, confidering the great variety of nations that came 
and fettled amongft them, of which we fhall give a fuller 
account in a fubfequent fecYion of this chapter ; for it is 
more reafonable to fuppofe, that moft, if not all of them 
brought and fettled their own laws and form of govern- 
ment, than that they mould fubmit to that of the antient 
inhabitants, efpecially as many of the former came thither 
rather as conquerors, than colonies ; from all which muft 
neceffariiy refuk, not only a vaft variety, but likewife a 
conftant fluctuation of them, a? they pailed from one do- 
minion to another, efpecially when they came under that 
of the Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, and Vandals (C). 
After the expuifion of the Carthaginians by the Scipio's, 
Z 3 of 

written at that time in Spain, and elfewhere ; and was near the 
fame with the old Roman, bat of a coarfer mould ; and was par- 
ticularly ufed in all the Vifigothifh dominions. 

(Cj How they were governed under the two former, may be 
feen by their hiftory in the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth and fixteenth volumes, and how by the latter, 
in fome of the fubfequent chapters, as well as in the 
fequel of this. One thing we muft, however, obferve here, 
with refpeel to the Romans, that it was their conftant policy, in 
their conquered dominions, to diftinguifh between thofe, that, 
through fear, or necemty, had either fought their friendmip 
and protection, or willingly fubmitted to them ; and thofe, who 
were fubdued by force of arms. The former of thefethey per- 
mitted to preferve their laws, and form of government ; and 
only obliged them ' to pay a certain tribute, and to fend a numr 
ber of auxiliary force?, and perhaps to quarter a number of their 
troops ; but the others they forced to fubmit wholly to the 
Roman laws and government, as we fhall have further occa- 
fion to fhew in the next chapter j though, by the way, it muft 
be observed, with refpeel to the former, that if they gave the 
Icaft umbrage to their pretended proteclors, they feldom failed of 
being ftripped of their privileges, and of being reduced to the fla- 
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of which we have given an account in a former chapter in the 
foregoing volume % Spain was governed by confuls, procon- 
fuls, praetors, proprietors, and praefides, from that very time 
down to the reign of Tiberius, if not lower ; for we find 
L. Pifo pnetor of the hither Spain in his time ; and a re- 
fcript of Adrian directed to the conful of Boetiea. The 
praefides are mentioned likewife in fubfequent reigns ; but 
that title was of a more general fignifi cation, and appliea^ 
to the governors of every inferior province. However, it 
continued under the government of forty-fix emperors, from 
Auguftus, who is faid to have finimed the conquefr. of it, 
to Honorius, in whofe reign the Romans were expelled by 
the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi. Under thefe emperors, who 
governed the empire after their own arbitrary will, Spain 
was divided into two provinces ; but foon after reduced in- 
to one, though under feveral governors, or legati and tri- 
buni d . About the reign of Dioclefian and Maximinian, it 
fcegan to be governed by comites, or counts; and, if any 
of thefe were forced to be abfent from their jurifdiction, 
they left the care of it to fubftitutes, who were called vi- 
carii. And laftly, in the time of the Goths, thofe pro- 
vinces, that were fubjecl: to the Romans, were fet under 
government of duces and praefedti. Under the Goths they 
were governed by nineteen kings, during the fpace of two 
hundred years, that is, from Athanaric, who began his reign 

ii> 

c Vol. xvii. p. 472, & feq. d Tacit, an. Vid, & Vaf. 

chronol. c. 13. 

vim ftate of the latter. * This proved the cafe of the Spaniards, 
who were forced, by degrees, to fubmit, not only to the Romany 
yoke, but to their religion, cuftoms, &c. and pen to their lan^ 
guage(2). 

We find, however, in fome antient authors, tfie names of fe- 
veral petty kings of Spain, both in the times of the Carthagini- 
ans and Romans, who governed in their feveral little kingdoms, 
and lived in peace with, and acknowledged them both, or 
paid fome tribute, perhaps, to them ; fuch as Mandonius. 
whom Livy calls king of the Ilergetes, Amufiws king 
<of the Lacetani, Andubal mentioned by Polybius, and 
fome others j but to thefe the Romans only give the title 0$ 
reguli. 



(2) Vid, Aldrete. cconpend. hilt de Hifpania. 
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in the year of Chrift 369, to Leovigild, an. 569. The 
.Suevi reigned in Galicia, according to Ifidorus, an hun- 
dred and feventy-fevcn years, that is, from Hermeric, A. C. 
408, to Andeca, who was defeated and dethroned by Leo- 
vigild above-mentioned, and brought that kingdom under his 
fubje&ion A. C. 581. In this lift off Suevian kings there 
is achafm of their names for an hundred years, from Re- 
mifmund, who infected that kingdom with Arianifm, A. C. 
464, to Theodimirus, who embraced the orthodox faith, 
the hiftorians not having thought them worthy to be re- 
corded. The others are ten in number, including Recca- 
redus above-mentioned. Laftly, the united kingdoms of 
Goths and Suevi, which began at Reccaredus the fuc- 
ceffor of Leovigild, and firft orthodox king of the Goths, 
A. C. 568, lafted an hundred and twenty feven years, 
that is, to A. C. 71 3, when the Moors put an end to the 
kingdom, in the third year of Roderic their feventeenth 
and laft king. Of all thefe, and their different nati- 
ons, we fhall fpeak in the fequel, every one in their 
order. As for thofe of Leo, Caftile, Arragon, Na- 
'Varre, and Portugal, they will b.e fpoken of in the mo- 
dern hiftory. 

What laws the antient Spaniards originally had, or Laws, 
what sew ones were impofed upon them by their conque- 
rors, we are left to guefs at. We are, indeed, told, that 
Hercules, upon his coming thither, did give them a 
body of them, fuch as he had brought from his own coun- 
try, whether Egypt, Tyre or Greece ; but what they were, 
we are wholly in the dark about. If we may, how- 
ever, offer a conjecture from what we read about their 
neighbours the Gauls, who had a multiplicity of govern- 
ments, fome monarchical, fome ariftocratic, and fome even 
democratic, and, of the former, fome limited, fome defpo- 
tic, we may reafonably conclude, that every one of them 
had their own laws, and fuch as beft fuited to their ge- 
nius, intereft, and the fafety of the whole *, but thefe do 
not appear to have extended farther, than to the prefervad- 
on of each of their particular forms of governments : for. 
In other cafes, each of them had their grand council, to 
deliberate, enact, -explain, and decide, according to the pre • 
fent emergency, as they thought for the good of the com- 
munity. By thefe all controverfies between man and man, 
town and town, diftricl: and diftricl:, were adjudged ; and 
their power was fuch, that even their kings, where they 
Z 4 ^ had 
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had not made themfclves wholly abfolute, of which we fcarce 
meet with any inftancc, were obliged to fubmit to their de- 
cifion, fave only, that in all cafes, where the plaintiff was not 
fatisfied with it, he had liberty to challenge his adverfary, 
and to determine the affair by fnigie combat. The fame was 
likewife done between city and city, diftrict and diftricl, who 
appointed one or more champions to appear for them, and 
the caufe was alwayb adjudged to the conquering fide ; for it 
was a conftant maxim amongft all the dependents of the 
Celtes, that providence always interpofed . in fuch cafes, 
and that, where-ever the victory fell, there was the fureft 
right. 

Valour and ^ N ^ e art of war, and military difcipiine, we mail here- 
difdpline. after have occafion to mew, that the Gauls, Germans, and 
other nations of Celtic extract, were very deficient, truft- 
ing too much to their ftrength and bravery, arid defpifmg 
all other arts, and even defenhve weapons, as beneath a 
man of true courage; but, in this refpecl, the Spaniards* 
though no lefs brave and {tout, bad much the advantage of 
them, which muff be chiefly owing to their being fo early 
and fo frequently vifited, intermixed, and fubdued, by o- 
ther warlike nations, from whom they received frefh and 
conflant improvements : whereas the Gauls, and -other nor- 
thern nations, being fcarcely known till after the coming 
in of the Romans, and having no other wars to wage, 
except what they did amongfr. themfelvesj one petty king- 
dom or commonwealth againft another, they, were quite ig- 
norant of martial difcipiine ; and even their weapons were fo 
clumfily made, and fo mifei ably tempered, that they often 
became ufelefs, before half the aclion was over. In a word, 
their way of fighting was fo artlefs and rude, that, in many 
infbnccs, it gave a double advantage to the enemy, as we 
fhall fhew in the fequcl. The Spaniards, on the contrary* 
had, by their continual wars with fuch a variety of po- 
lite nations, made themfclves matters of, and placed their 
chief confidence in, their cxpertnefs in every branch of 
the martial trade. Diodorus Sicuius tells us % that the 
Celtiberiaiis had fuch an excellent way of tempering the 
{reel, with which they made their weapons,, that no fhieid or 
helmet could refill them (D) j and that they ufed them with 

equal 
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(D) This, our author tells us, was done by burying the fteel 
ibme confiderabie time under-ground, that is, till the ruft had eafc 
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equal dexterity, both on horfeback and foot, and alternately, 
if occafion required. He likewife commends them much for 
their extraordinary nimblenefs in giving or avoiding of blows; 
and adds, that they ufed likewife the fame defenfive weapons 
that other nations did, fuch as the (hield, &c. And this is 
the reafon why the Romans were fo long fubduing them, The length 
and fpent more years in the conqueft of this country, than ^jJJ^jT 
Caefar did weeks, if we may believe him, in the reduction t heir con- 
of Gaul. In the former they were forced to proceed, as itqueft. 
were, inch by inch, againft a flout and warlike nation, that 
knew how to take every advantage of ground, fituation, dif- 
pofition, &c. in the other, every battle gained by Caefar, and 
thefe by his own confeflion, were eafily obtained through this 
want of fkill, opened to him a way through whole provinces,, 
who were glad to fubinit to him on any tolerable terms. What 
encreafes the wonder, is, that, at the coming in of the Ro- 
mans, the Spaniards had fuftained fuch long and dreadful wars,' 
efpecially juft before, againft the Carthaginians, that one -might 
have expected them to have been quite exhaufted of their 
ftrength ; and much more likely would they have been fo by 
thofe, as they were now engaged in a new one, againft 
a more potent and numerous enemy ; and yet it is plain, 
they held out againft them near, if not quite, two hundred 
years, before they were entirely fubdued j nor were they therj 
wholly fo, fince we find there was a conftant neceffity to 
keep a numerous army, and a watchful eye over them, and 
even quite to difarm whole provinces, to keep them under a 
tyranny, which many thoufands of them thinking fhameful 
and infupportable, preferred a voluntary death to fuch a flavifh 
ftate j fo dreadfully abject did it appear to that fierce and war- 
like nation, fays Livy, to live without arms and indeed 
what Valerius Maximus fays of the Celtiberians, or Spaniards, 
was common to all the Celtic nation, and their dependents, 
That they efteemed nothing fo glorious, as to die with their 
fvvord in hand, and in defence of their liberty. We (hall fee 
many pregnant inftances of this noble fpirit in fome fubfequent 
chapters. Even by the confeflion of fome of their own au- 
thors, the victories, which they gsined over them, did often 
ccft them fo dear, that they deferved nothing lefs than fuch 
a pompous name g ; and many a triumph they have celebrated 
over them, which, had it had its due would have been turned 

into 
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pp the fofteft and coarfeft part of the metal : the reft, that had 
refitted it, was what they made their w eapons of. 
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into a doleful mourning for a bloody and fignal defeat. Thus 
much we think is incumbent on an impartial author to fay, in 
juftice to any brave conquered people, though it be much 
more common now-a-days to fee them treated with trie fame 
contempt and difregard by modern writers, as they were wont 
to be by their lordly conquerors. We {hall conclude this 
article with a judicious remark, which has been long fince 
made, with refpedfc to this conqueft of Spain, that though 
the Roman conquerors were always eager of taking the fur- 
name of thofe nations they fubdued, fuch as Afiaticus, Afri- 
canus, Germankus, &c. yet none of them, not even Augus- 
tus Csefar, who is complimented by Livy with having put the 
fmiming ftroke to it, nor any of his fucceffors, though moft 
of them ambitious 5 enough of fuch high titles, ever took that 
of Hifpanicus, Ibericus, or any other that this country was 
called by. Q, Caecil. Metellus was the only one, who aim- 
ed at it, and would fain have obtained that of Celtibericus, 
but could not. This feems to argue the Romans to have been 
fo confeious of the valt deal of blood and treafure, which it 
had'eoft them, more than any other, that they could fee no 
reafon for bellowing any fuch honours upon them ; and for 
which there might not have been the leaft pretence, had the 
Spaniards been united into one common intereft, inftead of 
being divided into fo many governments., and under fo many 
heads ; for this, after all, will be found the main caufe of 
their falling under the Roman yoke, 
teaming, How foon arts and fcienees began to flourifh in Spain, can 
am, und only be guefTed at. That they have an excellent genius for 
them, is evident from the great number of excellent men it 
has produced, of which we fhall mention only three of the 
molt ill urinous ; viz. the famed Stoic philofopher Seneca, 
who was a native of Corduba \ the learned orator Quintilian, 
and the great cofmographer Pomponius Mela, often quoted 
thro' this work : and though we find other European nations 
very flow and late in cultivating them, fuch as the Gauls, 
Germans, and others, who affected a Angular contempt for 
them, as unfuitable to, and unworthy of, their martial genius ; 
yet, confidering the vaft concourfe of foreign nations into 
this kingdom, their excellent fituation for trade and commerce, 
the great quantities and variety of metals which it afforded, it 
is very reasonable to fuppofe they muft have began to encou- 
rage them much earlier than any of their neighbours ; and that 
whatever natural relu&ancy, fuch as was common to all peo- 
ple of Celtic extract, they may have had againft them, necef- 
ilty rnuft have forced them to overcome it, in their own de- 
fence 
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fence and prefervation. We fhall fay nothing here of thofe 
grades and manufactures, for which they have fince rendered 
themfelves famous for fome ages, till they again relapfed into 
their antient pride and indolence, out of which they were but 
lately roufed up again. But, with refpe£t to their antient ones, 
though we have not much of them upon record, it feems al- 
moft impoffible they could have fubfifted without them, con- 
fidering the continued invafions they were expofed to, and 
the many enemies they were forced to make head againft. 
Even learning, and the liberal arts, if we may believe Strabo, 
began early to flourifh here b \ for he tells us, that the Tur- 
cletani, a people of Boetica, were become very famous for 
them, and were pofTeffed of a vaft number of volumes of great 
antiquity, and bodies of laws writ in verfe, and other pieces 
of poetry of above fix thoufand years {landing ; which laft, 
however exaggerated, doth at leaft fhow, that there was fome 
foundation for their pretence of having been early encouragers 
of feyeral jcinds of it : and this is further confirmed by feveral 
other antient authors, particularly one of their own nation j , 
but more manifeftly by what Pliny tells us k of one Lartius 
Licinius, a private perfon, who made no difficulty to give 
an immenfe fum (E) for a book of Pliny IPs commen- 
taries. 

We make no difficulty to affirm, that the original language Their hn- 
pf Spain was the old Celtic, of which we have given fome s ua ? e > tKt 
account in a former volume 1 , and fhall haveoccafion to fpeak old Ccltic 
further of in the next chapter ; for, whether we fuppofe, 
with the generality of Spanim authors, that Tubal came thi- 
ther by fea, and peopled that country, or, as we have elfc- 
where hinted, that the Celtes, or defcendents of Gomer his 
eldeft brother, fpread themfelves thither by gradual migrations, 
the cafe will be much the fame in this particular, becaufe, on 
the fuppofition of the former hypothecs, Tubal and Gomer 
parting fo foon after the flood, their language muft have been 
the fame ; that is, the Tubalians, or, as they are called by 
others, Cetubales, and the Gomerians, muft have carried the 
fame language into thofe countries where they fettled, whe- 
ther we call it by the name of the one, or of the other ; with 

thy 
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(E) This fum is by our author (aid to have been forty thoufand 
nummi ; which, according to the computation of his- learned 
£ ommentator, was equivalent to ten thoufand golden crowns. 
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" this difference only, that it muft have been much purer, and 
nearer that of the antediluvian patriarchs, whether that was 
the Hebrew, or any other > concerning which we jfhall not 
here repeat what we faid on the fubjec~r, at the entrance of this 
work m . But as that Berohan account is now, by moft learn- 
ed men, (except the Spaniards, who are fond of their own 
antiquity, beyond other nations) rejected as fabulous, we 
have ventured here, and elfewhere, to afcribe the firft peo- 
pling of Spain to the Celtes, or defcendents of Gomer. And 
what confirms this hypothecs, is, that their ancient language, 
as it is ft ill preferved in fome parts of Spain, appears to be the 
fame with that which is fpoken by our Welfn, who are de- 
fcended from Gomer, and retain ftill their paternal name of 
Gomerai, and call, their own language Gomraeg, as we have 
fhewed in their hiftory, quoted a little higher. We likewife 
there took notice of the vaft affinity there is between it and 
the antient Hebrew, infomuch that to thofe, who are mafters 
of both, they plainly appear to be only dialects of the fame 
tongue ; or, to fpeak, perhaps, more properly, the Celtic, 
or language of the defcendents of Gomer, is a dialect, of the 
Hebrew, or language of Noah. And hence the modern 
Spanifh, as it is now fpoken throughout that country, will af- 
ford us a new proof of what we have advanced on this head. 
Many learned men have obferved, that it retains a great num- 
ber of names, words, and, we might add, idioms too, which 
to them plainly appeared to be of Hebrew extract, but have been 
at a lofs how to account for it. It is abfurd to fuppofe, that they 
were brought thither by the Jews, who fled from their coun- 
try, whilft Nabuchadnezzar was laying it wafte ; and came 
and fettled there, as fome have imagined ; for that nation is 
rather famed forlofing their tongue, than prefer ving it, much 
lefs for propagating it in any country they come to. This 
made Akirete to think thofe words to be of Arabic, and not of 
Hebrew extract, and to be of no longer date, than the coming 
in of the Moors". Had that learned author had recourfc to 
the old language, which is ftill kept in fome parts of Bifcay, 
Navarre, and Catalonia, he would have found fuch a vaft 
numher of them, as would have convinced him, that they 
muft be a great many centuries older than the coming in of 
the Moors : and, had he known any thing of the affinity 
there is between the Hebrew and the Celtic, he would have 
eafily concluded, that all thofe words ana idioms in the mo- 
dern 
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dern Spanifh, muft have come from the latter, and not from 
the former ; which would have removed all the difficulty, 
without having; recourfe to the Arabic. What feems to have 
mifled him into this notion, is, that there is like wife a great 
conformity between this laft language and the Celtic : hence 
that furprifing number of words and idioms common to the 
High Dutch and Arabic, which has puzzled fo many critics, 
and cannot be ctherwife accounted for, than by fuppofing 
them to be of Celtic original, which, like the old Arabic, 
was, as we hinted a little higher, a diale<St, or, as fome chufe 
rather to fuppJe it, both the Hebrew, and they, were dia- 
leers of the original tongue. If we allow then the Ceites 
to have been either the nrft, or even fome of the nrft inhabi- 
tants of Spain, there will be the lefs wonder there mould be 
ftill found, in the modern language of that country, fuch 
primitive words, notwithstanding the length of time, and 
various changes, it may have undergone, fince it is no more 
than what may be obferved, not only in the High and Low 
Dutch, and other northern languages, but even in the French, 
the fartheft removed, and ftrangeiieft altered, from the old 
•Gaulith, or Celtic. We may add, that the modern Spanifti 
preferves more of the mafculine grandeur, beauty, and ener-> 
gy, of the old Celric, than any other in Europe. The fame 
may be faid of the Spanifh nation, v, iih refpecT: to the antient 
Celtic grandeur and majefty ; and we may fafely add of their 
pride, and fmgukir contempt for, not only trade, commerce? 
manufactures, and the like, but even for agriculture, which 
they looked upon as below their dignity, and martial genius ; 
and therefore turned v iem over, as much as they could, to 
their Haves, as we {hall (Lew, when we come to fpeak of 
the Gams in the next u apter. 

But whatever the original language of Spain may have The Latin 
been at nrft, it mull have lufFered great changes under thofe b nt J^ u ^ d 
different nations, by v. 1 em this country was fubdued, and of mans< 
whom we fhall give a further account in the fequel : but the 
greateft of all was under the Romans ; for thefe made it their 
conftant bufmefs to introduce theirs into every country that 
fell under their hands ; at nrft, by founding fchools, and even 
univerfities, whei? youth might, with the Latin tongue and 
character, be taught the arts and fciences, which was no fmall 
inducement to impire them a'th a fondnefs for it ; and, where 
that failed, then more 'a: " Ac means were ufed, fo that in 
time aimed the * nolo ki J 3 xicm came to fpeak it as their 
mother- tongue, only thof .'ew tribes of the antient inhabitants 
who, perhaps, like our Welfh here, fled into fuch moun- 
tainous 
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tainous countries, where they could net be conquered, and 
retained their original one. The Latin continued no longer 
there, than to the coming in of the Goths and Vandals, under 
whom it began by degrees to dwindle from its purity, as it did 
in Gaul, Italy, and other parts, where thofe barbarous na- 
tions, as they were called, got any dominion, and to adopt 
their barbarifms, and to decline into the ftate, in which we 
fee it now. And here it muft be obferved, with refpecl: to the 
Spanifh, that it has fufFered the leaft corruption, and retains 
more of the antient Latin, of any in Europe. This makes 
us think, that it did not receive any confiderable alteration 
under the Moors ; otherwife it muft have deviated much 
more from it$ than it actually doth : befides, it is not likely, 
whatever Aldrete might Infer from his fanfied words and 
idioms of Arabic extract, and of which we have given a 
more probable origin, that Spaniards, fond as they ever were 
of their old ways, would have adopted any thing from a 
nation, which could not but be hateful to them, as invaders 
ana 1 conquerors ; and much more fo 5 on account of their 
religion. 

From what we lately quoted out of Strabo, it is plairi ? 
the antient Spaniards muft have admitted writing amongft 
them many ages before either the Gauls, Germans, or any 
others of Celtic extract ; fince thefe, as fhall be {hewn in 
due place, made it a religious maxim to commit nothing to 
writing, either of their hiftory, learning, or religion, but 
contented themfelves with preferring them in proper poems, 
which their druids and bards learned by heart, and tranfmit- 
ted in the fame way to their difciples. But it is more than 
probable, that the former were, in fome meafure, forced to 
it bv fome of thofe many nations, under whofe dominion 
they pafTed from time to time, fuch efpecially as the Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, the Greeks, and the Romans : but, 
which of thofe different characters was firft adopted, or became 
mod: in vogue, we cannot pretend to fay ; only that, from 
the coming of the Romans, their letters, as well as language, 
drove out all the reft, and was in ufe till their expulfion, 
when the old Gothic, of which we gave an account at the 
beginning of this fection, took place. This laft, though far 
inferior to the Roman in beauty, and more tiring to the eyes, 
continued in fuch vogue throughout Europe, from the coming 
of the Goths, downwards, that all church divinity, and law- 
books, were written, and (even long after the invention of 
printing, and reviving of the old Roman) were printed ia 
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it*- We have feen there why, and how, it was at length 
condemned and fet afide. 

It will not be amifs here to take notice of an odd way, An odd way 
which the Spaniards of old had of computing of time, and of com P ut - 
which was peculiar to that nation. It took its rife in the reign s^™* m 
of Caefar, Auguftus, prevailed all over Spain, and was not 
abolifhed till after the middle of the thirteenth century j that 
is, firft, in Arragon, by Peter IV. A.D. 1358, in Caftile, 
by king John, an. 1383, and, in Portugal, by John I. an. 
141 5. This way was, to reckon the years by <eras, or rather 
from the jera, as they called it, without any other explana- 
tion, inftead of computing; from the creation, flood, birth of 
Chrift, or any other remarkable epoch $ and this was ufed* 
not only in their profane, but, what is frill more furprifing, 
in their ecclefiaftic records. So that it has puzzled the learned 
not a little, at firft, to fix the point of time of this aera, 
and to find out a tolerable etymon for that word thus ufed* 
It is not worth troubling our readers with their various con- 
jectures upon it ; for nothing but conjecture has as yet been 
offered, and fome of them, too, forced and far fetched. It 
fhall fuffice to fay here, that they are all agreed on one point* 
viz. that the s?ra did commence in Auguftus's time, fome 
add, that it was inftituted in honour of him j but they differ 
about the number of years which it preceded the birth of 
Chrift. Some reckon it but barely twenty-fix years, and 
think thofe highly miflaken, who give it any more 2 . Others 
think it began on the year, in which that prince ordered the 
world to be taxed, as the evangelift words it ; and that it 
was called sera from the aes, or copper coin which was exacted 
by that decree b . Some carry it higher, to fifty-two years 
before Chrift, which was, according to them, the year in 
which Julius Csefar was killed, and Auguftus fucceeded him c ; 
the righteft of them, in our opinion, are thofe, who deduct 
the firft four years out of that emperors reign, becaufe, as he 
was then but one of the triumvirs, it is not likely the Spaniards 
fhould have begun fo foon to compliment him with this new 
computation ; and confequentiy think, that it did not take 
place till the fifth year of this triumvirfhip, when that coun- 
try, together with Gaul, and fome other provinces, fell to 
his lot ; and that was forty -eight years before the birth of 
Chrift. As for the original of the word, thofe that do not 
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like that we mentioned above, which is that of Ifidore bifhop 
of Seville 1 ', will be lefs pleafed with fome others, which 
Spanifh critics ^have fetched {till farther. That of Vafeus, 
who thinks that sera was a mark ftamped on the coin, to mew 
the value of it ; and that of Refendius, who affirms that aera 
was nothing elfe but a term to fignify a computation, or com- 
puted number ; would appear moil probable to us, if they 
.were backed with any good authority e , 
Education. The education of their children in antient days chiefly 
confuted in training them up to martial deeds, ufing 
them to fuch food and exercifes, as tended to make them 
flrong and robuft, active and nimble ; in infpiring them with 
a love of liberty, and a contempt of death. . Thefe principles 
were fo ftrongly inculcated into them from their infan- 
cy, and fo carefully riveted in them both by precept and 
example, as they grew up, as well as by the hopes of a glo- 
jious future life to the bold and brave, and of mifery and ig- 
nominy to the bafe and cowardly, that the whole nation feem- 
ed unanimoufly to prefer death before flavery, and looked 
upon it as the moft glorious of all blefl'ings to die fighting in 
defence of their country. Even their women, by being obli- 
ged to train up their children in this martial way, contracted 
fuch a habit of bravery, that they feklom or never failed of 
{hewing fome fignal examples of it to them, as often as an op- 
portunity offered itielf. But we (hall defer fpeaking more par- 
ticularly 0:1 this head, till the next chapter, where we mall 
fingle out feveral inftances of this native valour, in thefe and 
other Celtic nations, even in tliofe of the fofter fex, and ten- 
der years. 

Commerce. W e have already obferved, that this country was not only 
excellently fituate for trade and commerce, but abounded with 
fuch commodities, efpecially filver, as invited all the trading 
nations of Europe, Alia, and Africa, to come thither for them, 
to fettle among them, and even to fubdue them ; infomuch 
that fcarce any kingdom under heaven ever paffed through fo 
many different dominions as this. Egyptians, Phoenicians, Ty- 
nans, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, 
Goths, Vandals, Moors, and many others, have had their 
particular fettlements in it ; and the greateft part of. them, if 
not all, have held it, or at leaf! fome confiderable mare of it, 
under their fubjeclion, promoted the trade and navigation of 
it, and founded great and opulent cities, and contributed to- 
wards the enriching of it. What condition the country was^ 

in,. 
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in, before thofe ftrange nations came into it, we dare not fav, 
though, if we were to believe one half of what the Sp^nilh 
hiftorians have written on this head, it muft have been in a 
more flouriming condition than any other ; fince we are told 
by them, that, even before trie coming of Hercules, it had a 
great number of rich and Irately towns and cities, and thefe 
of great antiquity too f , and this feems, in fome meafure, con- 
firmed by antient writers, fuch as Strabo, Juftin, Diodorus 
Siculus, Pomponius Mela, and others ; and indeed, if they 
really had fuch a fucceffion, as we are going to give in the 
next fecYion, of long-lived and opulent monarchs, from Tu- 
bal the grandfon of Noah to Geryon, whom that hero over- 
came, there would be no room to doubt of the truth of fuch 
antient cities having been built before his time. But the mif- 
fortune is, that there is no other authority for thofe reigns, 
than that of Berofus, who, as we fhaJl mew in the fequel, 
is jultiy looked upon now as a fabulous author, and that 
what the Greek and Roman authors mentioned above have 
faid of the pretended antiquity of thofe cities, and their found- 
ers, was in all likelihood taken upon truft from the Spaniards 
themfelves, who appear plainly enough to have been as fond 
of indulging this paffion for antiquity, as ever the Greeks, or 
any other of their neighbours j but of this we muft leave every 
reader to judge for himielf. 

To dofe up the character of the antient Spaniards, they pof- 
fefled all the virtues of the old Celtic nation, and inherited few- 
er of their vices, than any others of their defcendents ) they were 
brave, noble, and magnanimous, and hofpitable to a high de- 
gree, and fo famed for their faithfulnefs, that, even after their 
being conquered by the Romans, feveral of their emperors 
made no difficulty of preferring them to other people, to be 
their life-guard. They were fober, frugal, patient under hard- 
fliips, jealous of their honour, and, till a few centuries part, 
rather defirous, as much as they could, to preferve their own 
territories, than to go in fearch of new ones abroad. As for 
the vices they had in common with all others of Celtic extract , 
and of which we {hall fpeak more fully in the fubfequent chap- 
ters, thofe of pride, cruelty, fuperftition, and lazinefs, are 
juftly laid to their charge, as well as to that of the Gauls, 

Germans, 

f Vid. int. al. Gerund, ubi fup. 1. i. Garfi de academ. Hifp. 
Nomenclat. urb. Hifpan. Taraph. de orig. &c. reg. Hifp. Vaf. 
chronic. & al. plur. 
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Germans, and others g ; but it doth not appear, that they imi~ 
tated them in their fumptuous banquets, much lefs in their ex- 
ceffive fondnefs for ftrong liquors ; on the contrary they are 
famed for their averfion to them, by which they prcferved 
themfelves from fuch bloody quarrels, as were the natural 
confequence of thofe drunken revels, which we find to have- 
been fo indulged among their neighbours, and were common- 
ly attended with the worft effects. 

8 See hereafter in this vol. the latter part of feet, 4. in th& 
Biftory of the Gauls. 

SECT. in. 

The origin* antiquity, and chronology, of the 
antient Spaniards. 

Srft!nhabit-TT7 r E have, in feveral parts of this work % proceeded on 
ants, VV the moft probable hypothefis, founded on the teftimo- 
ny of the beft and moft antient authors, that the Celtes, the 
dependents of Gomer^ the eldeft fon of Japhet b , were the 
nrft that peopled Europe, at leaft as far as the Danube and 
Rhine, and even beyond. Whether this was done by gradual 
migrations from the place of their difperfion after the flood, or 
by colonics brought thither by fea, will, we think, be more 
properly enquired into in the next chapter, where we mall 
fpeak of the Gauls the immediate defcendents of thofe Celtes s 
and where we mall mew, from the beft antient teftimonies > 
that thefe were, from the earlier! times, found fettled in every 
part of it, and even in this of Spain, notwithftanding its being' 
furrounded on three fides by the fea, and on the other by the 
Pyrenees, before any nation that intermingled afterwards a- 
mong them, of whom we have given an account in the firft 
fe£tion of this chapter, and mall have further occafion to fpeak 
it the entrance of the next c . According to this hypothefis, 
it will be impolTible to guefs, about what time either this or 
any other country of Europe were peopled by them, or which 
of them claims the preference in point of antientnefs before 
the reft, or even to affert any thing of this country before the 
coining of Hercules into it. 

But the Spaniards, ever fond of their own antiquity, be-' 
yond any other nation, having once adopted fabulous Berofus, 

have 

a See before, vol. 1. p. 34.6. & vol. v. p. 383, & fee]* 
* Cenef. x. 2. * See hereafter, feet-. 3 and^of chap. xi. 
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have fetched their origin from another fpring, namely, from 
Tubal, the fifth fon of Japhet d , whom that author affirms 
to have come into, and reigned in Spain from the year of the 
flood 143, to 258, and from whom they pretend to derive a 
regular feries of long-winded monarchs, down to the three 
Geryons, who were killed by the Egyptian Hercules, to fay 
nothing of a much longer one, which they likewife draw from 
this laft hero, and fome other new-comers from Libya, down 
to the time in which they allow theCeltes to have made their 
firfl entrance into Spain, viz. in the year of the flood 1350 ; 
fo t!hat, according to thefe authors, Spain had been a monar- 
chy, and had lafted, one thoufand two hundred and twentv- 
fix years before the coming of the Celtes into it c . This ac- 
count, how fabulous foever, not only with regard to Tubal's 
reign, and of his pretended fuccefTor, but likewife, in fome 
meafure, with regard to thofe of Hercules, as it is not onl y 
adopted by all the Spanifh authors in general, but like wife 
by all the followers of Berofus, we mall be obliged before B : -r.ifan I 
we go further, to give our readers a compendious fketch of ^ heir 
it, efpecially as we have all along in this work given an ac- 
count of the fabulous, as well as the more certain, part of the 
hiftory of each nation ; and mall do the fame in thofe that 
follow, efpecially in that of our own. 

I. Tubal having received his grandfather's bleffing, came, Tuba j or 
according to thefe hiftorians, and fettled in fome part of Spain Thubal. 
(A), in the 1 34th year of the flood, and reigned thereto the year 
A a 2 258 ; 

H Genef. ubi {up. c Vid. int. al. Garibay. compend. hill. «* 
Hifpan. l.iv. c. 4, & feq. Vaf. chron. Hifpan. c. 10. fub an. di- 
luv. 1350. Gerund, paralip. Hifp. Sant. Marianna. & al. mult. 

(A) This Berofian fable they think fufficiently backed by what 
we read in Jofephus (1), who makes Jubal, or Thubal, as he is 
called, to have peopled Spain; and by St. Jerom's comment on 
the prophets Ifaiah and Ezekiel, where he underftands by Tubal 
either Italy or Spain ; but this, at moll, will only prove, that 
fome of that patriarch's pofterity came and peopled this country, 
or perhaps came and fettled in fome part of it ; but not, that he 
came thither himfelf, and founded a monarchy in it ; which has 
been fufficiently exploded in fome former part of this work (2), 
and by the generality of authors, who have confuted the fabulous 
founder of that notion (3). However 

(1) Antiq. 1. i. c. 3. (2} See before, vol. v. p. 389 & 
f ec ]- (3) Vid. int. al. Bochart. phaleg. Sir Walter Rawley^ 
hid. Per izon, Pezron. Calmet, comm. in Genef. x. 2, & al. 
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258 ; during which interval Noah, called, by prophane au- 
thors, Janus, came thither, and built two cities, the one of 
which he called, from his one name, Noela in Galicia, and 
the other Noega in Afturia, and which, to this day, retains 
frill that of Navia. 

hems. 2. Iberus, the fon of Tubal, who began his reign in 

the year of the flood 258, reigned thirty-feven years, that is, 
to the year 295. From him our authors pretend, that the 
river Iberus, from which Spain was called Iberia, had its 
name. We have elfewhere given a much more probable ety- 
mon of thefe two names f . He was fucceeded by his fon, 

Idubcda. 3. Idubeda, by fome called Juballa, and Jubalda, who 
reigned fixty-four years, gave name to the famed Idubedean 
mountains, peopled the province of Briga, now Riola, and 
called it by that name from, 

Biigo, 4. Br 1 go, his fon and mccefTor (B), who reigned fifty- 

two years, and left the kingdom to his fon, 

Tagus 9 

f See before, vol. v. p. 383, 389. (E). & vol. xvii. p. 323. 

However, thefe partial ones, who have adopted it r have built 
many other conjectural fchemes Upon it j fuch as the place where 
he landed, fettled, &c. the fyftem of religion, laws, &c. he left 
with them, attd the like ; infomuch that they affirm, that his de- 
pendents did ftriclly adhere to the precepts given to Noah by 
God, and preferved themfelves free from idolatry, polytheifm,, 
and all heathemih fuperftkion, till Hercules brought thofe plagues 
from Egypt, andinfedted Spain with them. But of this weihal 1 
have a fairer occafion to fpeak in the next chapter, where we 
mall enter into a more exact detail of the religion of the Celtes 
and Gauls. 

(B) From him the Briones, or Brigones, fituate along the long 
ridge of Idubedean mountains, are affirmed, by the Navarreart 
hiftorians, to have been named, as well as the city of Cantabria, 
antiently, according to them, Cantabriga j whilft the Caftellani 
derive both from the Galli Bracati, who came and fettled there. 

The word Briga, which had the fame fignification in Spain r 
and in the cities Cantabriga and Mcidobriga, which the antient 
Gallic Dun or Dunum, in the names Lugdunum, Noviodununv 
and the German Ekirgh, in Friburg, Au/burgh, &x. is likewife 
affirmed to have had its origin from him. But the word Brig or 
Brie, from which Briga and Brica differ only in termination, is 
certainly of Celtic extraction, as we fhali fee in the next chapter. 
Several other things are laid likewife of this king, without any 
foundation, which th'j reader may fee in the Spaniih authors lately 
quoted. 
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5. Tagus, who reigned thirty years, gave name to the Ta £ us - 
river Tagus, and was fucceeded by his Ton, 

6. Boetus, from whom the river Boetis, and the pro-, B(rtu ?> the 
vince of Bcetia, Bcetica, formerly Turdetania, and fmce \iJ Q n " 
Andalufia, had their names. He is faid to have been fur- 
named Turdetanus, on account of his introducing, as well as 
encouraging, learning. 

7. Geryon, an African, or Libyan, of a gigantic ftaturc, Ge! 7 on « 
and a bloody tyrant, who began his reign in the year of the 
jlood 514, and reigned, according to fome, twenty- five, and 
thirty-four years, according to others s . Againft him came 
Ofiris, or, as he is called by others, Dionyfius king of Egypt, 

with a powerful army, defeated and killed the tyrant (C), 
and divided his kingdom between his three fons, commonly 
called the three Geryons, after having firfr. exacted a ftricl: 
A a 3 promife 

s Conf. Garibay, compend. Vaf. chron. Hifp. fub an. dilu- 
vii 5 1 4. 

(C) This Geryon was alfo called Deabus, and is furnamed, by 
the Greeks, Chryfco, on account of the vait wealth which he had 
gotten by his plunders and robberies. He is faid to have brought 
over a number of wild or Scenite Arabs, and to have been the 
founder of the city of Girona (4). Diodorus Siculus makes ham 
the fon of Chryfaor, or the golden fword, the fon of Medufa. 
From his defeat is fuppofed to have fprung the fable of Hercules's 
overcoming him, and carrying his oxen away, fpoken of in a 
former volume (5). Juftin, indeed, makes mention of him, and 
of his vaft herds of cattle (6) ; but Strabo and Pliny look upon the 
whole as a mere fable (7) ; and Arrian further affirms (8), that 
there never was fuch a king as Geryon in Spain. Ariftotle fays, 
that Hercules (whom even fome Spaniuh authors affirm to have 
been, not the Egyptian, but the Greek one, and fon of Jupiter 
by (9) Alcmena) had been enticed over into Spain by the richnefs 
of its inhabitants : whence a law is pretended to have been enacted 
amongft them, forbidding the ufe or poiTeffion of filver, which 
was ltill in force fome time after the coming thither of the Car- 
thaginians {10). Something like this law was likewife among 
fome of the antient Gauls, of which we mall fpeak in the next 
chapter. 

(4) Lib. iv. c. 4. Vid. & Aldrete, var. antiguedad. lib. iv. 
c. 18. (5) See before, vol. v. p. 629. fub not. (6) Hi#. 
1. xliv. (7) Strab. 1. hi. Plin. 1. iv. c. 22. (8) De geft. 
Alex. Mag. 1. ii. (9) Vid. Gerundenf. paralipom. 1. ii, Ant. 
Nebpgenf. & a l„ (jo.) Vafei chronis.fub aa f dikv, 539. 
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promife from them, that they would reign amicably, and 
abftain from thofe plunders, ravages, and cruelties, for which 
he had fo juftly punifhed their father. 

Crrryons, g. Three Geryons, faid to have been all of one birth, 
and the laft of the Geryonic race, reigned with fuch furpri- 
fing concord, that they are thought to have given birth to 
the fable that reprefents them with a threefold body. Thefe 
being fuppofed to have had a hand in the death of Oliris, in 
revenge of that of their father, Hercules, his fon, brought a 
great army from Egypt, ftrfl gave them a total overthrow, 
and then overcame and flew them, one after another, in 
iingle combat. It is faid, that the columns between the Car- 
pean and Abylean mountains were fet up in memory of this 
exploit. They had reigned, according to our authors, near 
forty years, when they received this overthrow, and were 
buried in the ifle of Caliz \ Hercules, who did not come 
fo much to conquer that kingdom, as to deliver the worlcj 
from tyrants and robbers, had no fooner overcome the three 
Geryons, than he made ready to pafs into Italy, and left the 
government of Spain to his fori, 

Hifpal. 9. Hispal •(£)), who built the city of that name, now 

called Seville, which was afterwards rebuilt and beautified by 
Ca?far : and from Hifpal began a new fucceffion of Spaniih 
kings. He is faid to have reigned feventeen years, and to 
have left his kingdom to his fon, 

Hiipaa, io. Hispan, or Hifpanus, from whom the country took 
its name, which it hath preferved ever fince. He began his 

reign 

h Garibay, ubi fup. lib. iv. c. 1 2. ad fin. 

(D) In this expedition it is pretended that our Egyptian hero 
introduced the idolatry and fuperflition of his country ; to which 
another author adds the bloody rite of offering up human vie-/* 
tims (n). 

He had likewife two favourite companions with hira, the one 
named Zacynthu?, and the other Baleon ; the former of whom 
gave his name to the famed city of Zacynthum, fince Sagun- 
tum(i2) i and the other to the Balearic iflands, now Majorca 
and Minorca (13). 

Another antient author, who was a Spaniard by birth, adds, 
that the Tyrians built a lately temple to this Hercules, which be- 
came famous, both for its antiquity and vaft treafures (14). 

(11) L?.clant. Li c. 21. (12) Vid, Hieron. procem. in 
cpift. ad Galat. (13) Luc. Flor. Llx, (147 P. Mela, de- 
fit, orb. 1. iii. c. 6. 
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reign in the year of the flood 607, and reigned thirty-one 
years, and is affirmed to have been a noble and magnificent 
prince (E), and to have made the city of Caliz his chief 
refidence 

Hercules, hearing of his fon Hifpan's death, returned Hercules, 
into Spain, and reigned there from the year of the flood 639, 
to 658. Being grown very old, he bequeathed the Spanilh 
kingdom to Hefperus, one of his captains and companions ; 
and died, and was buried at Gades, Caliz, where that ftately 
monument was erected to him, which we mentioned in a 
late note, and which became in high veneration, not only 
among the Spaniards, but was reforted to by moil nations of 
Europe, Afia, and Afric (F). 

ir. Hesperus, from whom both Spain and Italy were Hefperus. 
called Hefperia, but the former, by way of diftinclion, Hefperia 
Magna, and his brother Atlas, furnamed Italus, had accom- 
panied Hercules in all his excurfions and conquefts. Upon 
the death of that hero, Hefperus caufed himfelf to be pro- 
claimed his fucceflbr, as by his will and appointment. Atlas, 
who is fuppofed to have been left in Italy, upon the return of 
the other two in Spain, came thither alfo himfelf, and drove 
him out of his kingdom, in the year of the flood 669, after 
he had reigned there eleven years. 

12. Atlas, after he had reigned ten years in Spain, is Atlas, 
{aid to have returned into Italy, in order- to drive his brother 
whence alfo 9 for it feems that fugitive prince was fled thither, 
A a 4 and 

1 Id. ibid, in fin. c. 14. 

(E) To him fome antient authors have falfly afcribed, among 
other fumptuous works, the aqueduct of Segovia, which was done 
by the emperor Trajan, and the Pharus or famed tower of Co- 
rumna, a maritime city in Galicia, which was eretted in Augu- 
ftus's time (15). 

(F) It is hardly worth the while to trouble our readers with the 
various fentiments of the learned concerning this famed hero ; 
whether he was the Egyptian, Phoenician, or Grecian Hercules : 
efpecially as we have had occafion to fpeak of him in fome for- 
mer parts of this work, to which we mull here refer our readers 
(16), as well as to what we lhail have further occafion to fpeak of 
him in the next chapter. 

(15) Vid. Flor. Vaf. chronic. Garib. & al. ub. fup. (16) See 
before, vol. xi. p. 257. 268. vol. xvi. p. 629, (W), vol. xvii. 
book 4.. chap. 1* vol. xviii. p. 33, & feq. Beuter. Vaf. Garibai, 
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and was fo well received there, as to give him new caufe of 
jealoufy. Upon his departure he left the kingdom to his 
fon, 

Oru S< 13. Orus, or Sicorus (G), who reigned forty-five years. 

He gave his name to the river' Sicoris, now Segre, which 
falls into the Iberus, or Ebro ; and was fucceeded by his 
fon, 

Sicanus. 14. Sicanus, who had followed him from Italy into Spain; 

a prince faid to have been liberal and magnanimous. He gave 
name to the river Anas, now Ana ; reigned thirty-two years, 
during which he is faid to have carried his fuccefsful arms 
into Italy, and Sicily, which was from him called Sicania, asi 
it had been before, Trinacria, and fince, Sicily, from his 
fucceffor, 

Siceleus. . 15. Siceleus fucceeded his father, and reigned forty- 
four years, during which he is faid to have pafied over into 
Italy, and performed very great feats, and to have affifted 
Iafius, the grand fon of Atlas, by Eleclra his daughter, who 
was then at high wars with Dardanus, about the fuecefficrj 
to certain ftates in that country. In this prince's reign the 
Deucalian flood is faid to have happened, and that Mofes was 
then likewife performing his wonders before the hardened 
king of Egypt. 

tufixst 16. Siceleus was fucceeded by his fon Lufus, who 

had accompanied him in his wars in Italy. He is faid to 
have been a brave prince, but vahMy addicted to the hea-* 
thenifh fuperfritions that then prevailed. Some attribute 
the peopling of Lufitania, now Portugal, to him, from 
whom it was called by that name ; others, to another 
Lufus, a chieftain and companion of Bacchus. We can affirm 
nothing certain about either. Lufus reigned thirty years, and 
was fucceeded by, 

u l lJ 5. 17. Ulus, or Sic-Ulus, whom fome make the fon of 

Lufus, others of Atlas. He was fo warlike a prince, kept 
fuch vaft armies and fleets, that he was called the foil of 
Neptune. He pafied over into Italy, to afiift thofe Spanifh 

colonies 

(G) From this, and the two following princes names, Sicanus 
and Siceleus, it is fuppofed, that their proper names were Orus, 
Anus, and Eleus ,* and that the Sic was a titular praenomen : and 
this is further proved by Anus giving his name to the river Ana, 
and Eleus to that of Eleo ( 1 7). 

(17) Id. ibid. c. 24. Vid. Ant. Nebrig. hilt. reg. cathol. Yaf. 
chronic, fuban. diluv. 967. & al. 
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colonies, that had been fettled there by Atlas, reprefted their 
enemies there, peopled fome countries in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, built fome cities, and particularly the famed caftkr 
of Alfino ; thence he palled into Sicily, to aflift thofe Spa- 
nifh colonies, which his predeceftbrs had fixed there, and, 
who, it feems, were fadly haraffed by the other inha- 
bitants of that ifland, which, from his great feats there, he 
called by his own name. He reigned about fixty years, 
and was fucceeded, by what means can fcarcely be guef- 
fed k , by, 

18. Testa, an African, or Libyan, to whom, however, T e ft *« 
the Spanim hiftorians give the character of a good and wife 
prince. Some of them affirm, that it was in the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign, that a colony of Greeks, from the 
ifland of Zacynthus, now Jafanto, came into Spain by fea ; 
and, with his permiffion, fettled in that part of it, which 
they called by the name of their native place, though they 
became afterwards better known by thofe of Saguntini and 
Saguntines. Here then is a new and different account of 

the foundation of that famed city and people, of whofe 
valour and fad cataftrophe we have fpoken at large in the 
foregoing volume 1 ; and this, if right, deftroys what 
we mentioned a little higher concerning the origin, which 
is given them by other authors. Nothing can be advanced 
on either fide but conjecture. As for Tefta, after a long 
reign of feventy-four years, he was fucceedea 1 by his 
fon, 

19. Romus, who reigned thirty-three years, and is fup- Romas*' 
pofed to have founded the city of Rome, in the province of 
Tarragona, fince called Valentia, from the Romans calling 

that city afterwards by this name, and enlarging and beau- 
tifying it, and making it the metropolis of it (H). In this 
prince's reign the Phoenicians are faid to have made their 
firft entrance into Spain j and about the fame time alfo the 

famed 

k Id. c. 23. Vaf. fub an. diluv. 893, & aj. 1 See vol. 

xvii. p. 32 3~-334- 

(H) Others will have it, the people of that province built this 
famed city, and called it by that name, in honour of Romus j 
and that the Greeks called it Rome, and the Latins Valentia, as 
Barnes of the fame import in each language (18). 



( 1 8) Garib. ub. fup. c. 24.. Id. ibid. c. 26. 
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famed Greek chieftain Iacchus, or Bacchus, furnamed 
ber Pater, with a confiderable army, not fo much with a 
defign to conquer that country, as to fpread his fame and 
colonies on this, as he had done on the other, fide of the 
world, where he js faid to have carried his conquefts as 
far as the Indies. A3 he travelled through Andalufia, he 
built the famed city Nebrifa, in the province of Boetica, fince 
called Veneria, and now Lebrixa, the native place of the 
learned Antony NebrifTenfis, often .quoted in this chapter ; 
who fays, on this head, that Lufus the fon of Bacchus gave 
name to Lufkania, and -that this expedition happened two 
hundred years before the deftru&ion of Troy. Romus was 
fucceeded by 9 

20. Palatjjus, the fuppofed founder of the city of 
Palentia, or Palantia. This prince had reigned about eigh- 
teen or nineteen years in great tranquility, when a famous 
warrior, named Licinius Cactus, raifed a war againft him,, 
and deprived him, according to fome 5 of part, and, ac- 
cording to others, of this whole kingdom, and forced him 
to wander about from country to country, whilft he reign- 
ed uncontrouled, and encouraged all kinds of arts and hanr 
dicraft trades, which, till then, had been much neglected 
in that country (I). At length Palatuus found means to 
recover his kingdom from him, after he had poffefTed it 
thirty-fix years ; and gave him a total overthrow near 
mount Cacus, now Montcajo, fo called from him, af- 
ter this overthrow. Some pretend, that he was flain up- 
on it ; others, that he retired into Italy : however that 
be, Palatuus reigned feventy years, an4 was fucceeded 
by, • 

ffrythraeur. 21. ERYTHRiEUS, in whofe reign is placed the found- 
ing of the famed city of Carthage, of which we mail fay 
no more here, having given an ample account of it in 
a former volume m . He is faid to have given name to. 

the 



palatuus. 



,Eacus de- 
feated. 



n Vid. vol. xvi. p. 556 — 563. 



(I) Some authors are fo fond of railing the fame of this ufur- 
per, that they make him the firil, who fet about difcovering 
the iron mines in Spain, and fet up the fabrication of that metal. 
He might, perhaps, have given greater encouragement to this 
manufacture than any of his predeceifors ; but that they mould 
have been fuch ftrangers in Spain to the working of fo neceffary 
a me;al s is altogether improbable. 
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xhe famed ifland of Erythraea, or Erythia, as It is called 
by Mela n and Pliny °, an ifland, which has been fought 
far and near p . We have endeavoured, at the beginning of 
this volume, to give the heft account of its fituation, to 
which we mail refer our readers q . Erythraeus was the laft 
of the line of Tefta, in which the monarchy had lafted two 
hundred and forty-five years, according to fome ; or an hun- 
dred and twentyrthree, according to others r , including the 
forty-iix years of Licinius's ufurpation. He was fucceeded 
by, 

22. Gargoras, furnamed Mellicola, becaufe, as Juftin Gargoras, 
hath it he found out the ufe of honey, and cultivating 
of bees. He was a Spaniard by birth, a wife prince, and a 
great promoter of induftry. In his reign the famed city 
of Troy having been deftroyed by the Greeks, of which, 
as well as its long fiege, an account has been given in 
a former volume c , many of thofe warriors, who .either 
did not care, or were hindered, by contrary winds, from re- 
turning into their own country, came and fettled in 
Spain, and built cities in feveral parts of it, and, a- 
Kiongil them, thofe which the reader will find in the 
margin (K). To Gargoras fucceeded, if we may believe 
Juftin % 

23. Habis 

51 De fitu, I. iii. c. 6. 0 Plin. lib. iv. c. 22. ? Conf. 
auit. fup. citat. & Arrian. cum mult. al. * Before, vol. 

xviii. p. 14. r Conf. Ant. Nebricens. Garibay, & Vafeuffl, 
ubi fup. 5 Hift. 1. xliv. 1 Vol. v. p. 549—560, 

11 Lib. xliv. 

(K) Teucer, the fon of Telamon, one of the firft that cams 
into Spain, fettled in that part where the new Carthage was 
built, fmce called Carthagena, if he was not the founder of it. 
From thence he palled into Galicia, and gave name to that can- 
ton (19). He is likewife faid to have built the city of Sal- 
mantica, now Salamanca, in memory of his own native coun- 
try ; though Stephen of Byzantium, who calls it Elmantica, fays 
nothing of his founding it. AmphUochus, a companion of Teu- 
cer, is faid to have built that of Amphiloque, fmce called Aguas 
Caldas, or hot water?, and now Orenfe in Galicia. Diomedes 
built Tydo on the banks of the JVIinius, now Minno, in me- 
mory of his father Tydeus. Jt retains ftill the name of Tuy, 

Tuva. 

$• 

(19) Juftin. ex Trog. 1. xliv. 
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Sfafeis, his 23. Habis, his grandfon, by a daughter, and a baftard, 
sd^ Heat kut * n a ^ ot h er refpe6b an extraordinary prince, whether we 
confider the many and furprifing dangers he was obliged to 
go through, and from which he was delivered, as it were, 
by as many miracles, or the beauty and talnefs of his per— 
fon, or the many and fignal benefits which the Spanifh na- 
tion received from him during his reign, to which he was, 
fuch was his apparent merit, nominated by his grandfather 
in his life. The Spaniards at that time were flill fo very 
rude and uncivilized, that they knew nothing of the ufe of 
bread, or of cultivating the earth. It was he, it feems, 
that firft taught them to plough their land with oxen, to 
fow and reap corn, to grind, knead, and bake it into bread. 
He likewife gave them many excellent laws, obliged 
them to live in towns, and appointed them feven courts 
of judicature in feven cities of his kingdom. Our author 
adds, that, after his death, his kingdom continued in 
his poilerity during feveral centuries ; but we muft not 
thence fuppofe, that either he or they, or indeed any 
of his predeceffors, were mailers of the whole coun- 
try, but only of fome confiderable part, as we hinted a 
little higher, in fpeaking of their government. How long 
this laft king reigned, who fucceeded him, &c. what 
0ther kings reigned in other parts of Spain, and many 
other things relating to the antient hiftory of it, we are 
wholly left in the dark about, down to the coming 
of the Carthaginians, no antient hiftorian having left us 
any thing about it. Only this chafm is filled up, by 
fome fabulous authors of theirs, with fuch fluff, as 
fmells as rank of the fable, as what we have here in Eng- 
land from our own monkifh books ; we mall mention one 
%>x two of them, by way of fample : 



'Tuya, and Tude. Some other places and colonies thefe, and a 
few more, gave name to ; as Aftur to Anurias, UlylTes to Uly- 
fipone, now Lifbon, where he built alfo a temple to Pallas. 
Strabo (20) calls this city Ulixipolis, or city of Ulyffes, Mneilheus 
)m\\t and peopled the port, that bore his name, on the coafts of 
Andaluha, near the city of Gades, or Caliz ; in which laft, 
the Andalufians fay, was a {lately temple, built by the fame 
warrior, which became in time famous, and much reforted to A 
for its ©rack, from all the three parts of the world. 



fao) Strab. I. iii, 
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In the year after the flood 1250, that is, thirty-four years A long an* 
after the beginning of Habis's reign, began, according to^JJ h ^ 
thefe authors, fuch an extraordinary drought, that it did 
not rain in all Spain during the fpace of twenty-fix years, 
infornuch that all the rivers of it, except the Bcetis and the 
Iberus, were dried up, and the country become almoft 3 
defert, for want of inhabitants. If fuch a long and uni- 
verfal drought had really happened, it would rather be % 
wonder, that there were either man or beaft alive in more 
parts of that vaft country. They tell us, indeed, that 
about the fame time a certain people, whom they call Al- 
monides, came and fettled in it 5 but, if fo, is it not very 
ftrange, that no antient author ftiould have taken the leaft 
notice of it w ? for which rcafon the learned author, often 
quoted in this chapter, juftly rejects both as fabulous x . Fifty ^ 
feven years after, Homer, or, as his right name was* 
Melefigenes, travelled through Spain and Italy. This was 
before he loft his fight ; and he, according to Herodotus, 
flourifhed an hundred and fixty-eight years after the Trojan 
war y. 

About forty-two years after, the Celtes, or Gauls, are yearof ^ 
faid to have come firft into Spain, and, about twenty-years Flood 1350* 
after the Rhodians. Of the firft it is affirmed, that they B £ fore 
fought forfome time with the Spaniards, or Iberians, as they Th " 
were then called, about their fettlements but agreed at length and the 
upon a peace, and mutual friendfhip ; fo that they, from Radians 
that time, became fo blended with each other, by inter- 
marrying, and living together, that they became as one 
people, under the name of Celtiberians z . From which 
account we would obferve by-the-by, that this could only 
be one of thofe colonies, which the Celts in Gaul fent into 
the country , for more than one or two they fent from thence 
hither, as well as into other parts of Europe, as often as 
they were ftreig-htened for want of room, as we fhall fee 
in the next chapter. It is therefore, very probable, that 
thefe colonies, coming into Spain, after a few battles or 
fkirmifhes, being found, by the inhabitants, to be original- 
ly of the fame ftock, having the fame, or near the fame 
language, religion, and cuftoms, were readily admitted and 
blended with them, The Rhodians, who came thither by 

w Vaf. fub an, , x A. Nebricens. ubi fup. r Vid. 

Strab. 1. iii. 2 DiQti. Sicul, bibl. lib. vi, Lucan, Hkroa 

& al. 
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fea, landed at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, and built 
there a city, to which they gave their name. It was a 
biftiop's fee till the time of the Goths, but is now reduc- 
iTear of the^d to an heap of ruins. About ten years after happened that 
Flood 1300. great fire, which fprcad itfelf all over that vaft ridge of moun- 
€^2699 ta ' ns caue d tne Pyrenees, and from thence, Incendium Py- 
renaeum, or, as others will have it, more properly, that 
thofe mountains were thence called Pyrenean. Tnis fire, 
we are told, was at firft kindled by fome meperds % and 
burnt with fuch fiercenefs for many days, that it fpread it- 
felf almoft. over that whole ridge. As for what they add, 
that the intenfenefs of the heat melted the filver in the 
mines, and made it boil up, and run down in rivulets along 
thofe hills, it is juftly looked upon as fabulous by Pofido- 
nius, and by Strabo after him b * 
*The Vha- J T m uil be owned, however, that Spain muft have yield- 
fumns carry ^ extraor( i nnrv quantities of that metal, if what we read 
quantities ofin Ariitotle be not greatly exaggerated, that the Phcenici- 
filver hencc.ans, who are fuppofed to have come thither about the 1500th 
year of the flood, exchanged their naval commodities for 
fuch an immenfe weight of it, that their mips could neither 
contain, nor fuftain its load, though they ufed it for ballaft, 
and made their anchors, and other iron implements, of fil- 
ver c (L). Thefe are fuppofed to have likewife fettled 
in Spain, and to have built feveral other cities, efpecially in 
Bcetica, and to have had the mattery of the fea the fpace of 
forty-one years,, after which' they went and fettled in the 
Otner mfi- Balearic iflands.- 

govemedin Besides the Tyrians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, al- 
Spain, ready mentioned, who obtained footing and dominion in this 

country, 

a Diod. Sicul. 1. vL Vid & Ariltot. de mirab, aufcult. 
b Lib. iii. c Ariftot. & Diod. Sic. ubi fup. 

(L) In this expedition fome of their authors affirm the Phoe- 
nicians, who landed at Tarteflus, to have' built the city of Gades, 
or Caliz, tho' Strabo affirms it to have been done on their third 
landing (21). Other authors afcribe the building of it to the' 
Tyrians (22); but we mall refer our readers to what has been 
faid of the foundation of that famed place, in a former volume- 
(23). As for the cities of Melaca and Abdera, Strabo plain- 
ly fays, that they were built by the Phoenicians (24.). 

(21) Garib. antiq. Hifp. Vaf. Gerund. & al. ubi fup. 
(22} Plutarch, in Scipion. & al e . (23} Vid. fup, vol. xvuv 
p. 24. (24) Lib, iii. 
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country, Eufebius mentions d feveral other nations, who did 
the fame before the coming in of the Carthaginians, fucffc 
as the Egyptians a fecond time, who held the dominion of 
the fea thirty-five years, and built fome cities, efpecially 
Tarracona,. which they fo called from Tarraco their leader. 
The Milefians are likewife affirmed, by the fame author, to- 
have held fome government there the fpace of twenty-nine 
years. Next, the Carians, forty-eight years, from whom 
Ptolemy affirms the Carifti in Spain to be defcended. The 
Lefbians fucceeded them, who built feveral cities, and govern- 
ed, according to the fame Eufebius, fixty-eight years.- 
Than the Phocians, in the fixteenth year of TarquiniuS' 
Prifcus, and held the government forty-eight years ; and 
from thence went and fettled on the fouth part of Gauly 
and built the city of Marfeilles of which we mall have oe- 
cafion to fpeak in the next chapter. Laflly, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after the deftruction of Jerufalem, and conqueft of nc * ^ a " 
Judsea, is affirmed by Jofephus and Strabo to have reigned 
nine years in Spain % at the end of which it is faid 
that he abandoned it to the Carthaginians ; though it is like- 
ly, that, as the Spanifh writers affirm, a great part of that 
vaft hoft, which he had brought with him, fettled there, 
and built cities and caftles, which they called by their own, 
or fome Chaldee names, by which they may be Hill traced 
up to their original f ; but upon the whole it feems proba- 
ble, that moft, if not all, of thefe nations, contented them- 
felves with maritime parts, for the fake of commerce, and 
the command of the fea, and penetrated but a little way 
into the inlands, whilft thefe might enjoy their own laws 
and government, and be glad to trade and barter with them, 
and fo be lefs folicitous who were mailers of the fea-coafts, 
and parts adjacent, fo they could but enjoy the benefit of 
their commerce, and the produce of their own lands, in 
peace and quietnefs. If any of thefe {bangers were enti- 
ced, by the pleafantnefs and fruitfulnefs of the country, to 
fettle amongft the antient inhabitants, whether this was done 
by permiffion and confent, or by force of arms, yet it 
could not be long before they became fo blended with 
each other, that nothing remained of their origin, but the 
names they gave to thofe places, which they either built, 

or 

d Eufeb. chron. Vid. & Taraph. reg. Hifp. fub. A. ant. C. 
$40. e Antiquit. 1. x. c. 9. Geogr. lib. iv. f Vid. 

Liv. decad. iv. Tarapha reg. Hifp. fub an. 571. Garibai, lib- 
v. c. 4, Vaf. fub an. U. C. 13. & 204. 
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or lived in. As for the Celtiberi, mentioned a little higher, 
they encreafed fo faff, in that pleafant and healthy country, 
that they were forced to have recourfe to their old method 
of fending colonies abroad. Some of them fettled in Lufi- 
Celtiberians tania, where they founded feveral cities, and called them by 
lhLufltania ' Celtic names (M) ; and from thefe colonies the Lufitanians 
had that of Celtiberi given to them : hence Diodorus Sicu- 
lus fays, that of all the Celtiberians the Lufitanian were the 
•ftouteft 8. Another colony of them went into Bcetica, 
where they likewife left feveral cities, and other monuments 
of their fettlement. The goodnefs of the climate, however, 
joined to their laborious exercifes, and plain way of living, 
which made them To flout and long-lived, may be juftfy 
efteemed one of the main caufes of their multiplying fo faft, 
and being obliged to fend abroad fuch frequent colonies, a 
further proof of which we have in the long reigns of fome of 
their monarchs formerly mentioned ; and we mall clofe this 
Argantho- fection with one more, in the perfon of the famed Argantho- 
Iong life'and n ' us k* n § °^ Tarteffii, who is faid to have reigned at Gades, 
reign. -now Cadiz, full fourfcore years h , and to have died in the 
hundred and thirtieth, according to one j , or hundred and 
fortieth, according to another antient author k , and is men- 
tioned with admiration by others^ for his long reign and 
life'(N). ^ 

SECT. 

« Lib. vi. b Valer. Max. 1. viii. c. 14. * Afin. Poll, 
ap. eund. k Val. Max. ibid. J Herod. Anacr. Cicer. de 
fenecl. BafiL epift. ad Nepot. Vid. & Vaf. fub. an. U. C. 129. 
Gerund. Taraph. & al. 

(M) Amongft thefe was the antient city of Segovia, or Se- 
gobia, famous for its celebrated aqueduct, and afterwards for 
its woollen manufacture ; and another of the fame name, and built 
by another colony of Celtiberians, near Corduba in Bcetica, and 
mentioned by Caefar in his commentaries ; though the other was 
the more famed of the two. 

(N) Herodotus fays, that he reigned in Carteia, al. Tarteia ; 
Anacreon, that he lived an hundred and fifty years j Pliny gives 
him but an hundred and twenty ; but Silius Italicus three hun- 
dred ; and, as for the time in which he lived, it is impomble to 
afcertain it, fome making him cotemporary with king Siculus, 
the feventeenth king in our lift, in the year of the flood 15 14 
(25). Others bring him down as low as the 1 30th year of Rome^ 
or of the flood 1692 {26), 



(25)Lib. iiiTarafc fuban> 1485,. (26) Vaf, fub an. A.U. 1 29, 
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SECT. IV. 

Of the conqueft of Spain by the Carthaginians 
and Romans, to the coming in of the Goths, 
and other northern nations* 

THIS remainder of the Spanim hiftory we give here in 
a feparate fection, not as defigning to treat of it in 
that ample manner that it would deferve, were it detached 
from the body of this work, for that were a deviation from 
our original plan, and on the one hand draw us into fuper- 
fiuous repetitions, their conqueft by the Garthaginians and 
Romans having been fully treated of in the hiftory of thofe 
two nations \ and, on the other, oblige us to anticipate thofe 
of the Gauls, Goths, Vandals, Sec. who conquered, or fet- 
tled in, any part of this country, and which will, therefore, 
more properly belong to their feveral hiftories in the fubfe- 
quent chapters^ Our motives, therefore, for feparating this 
part from that which we gave in the laft fe£tion, are, flrft, 
to diftinguifh the true from the fabulous, or the certain from 
the uncertain : of this latter kind, at leaft, we look upon to 
be all that has been faid in the laft fection, though, for the 
reafons mentioned at the beginning of it, we are forced to 
infert it in fuch a work as this ; and, fecondly, becaufe in 
the remaining part of this work, ftill to be fpoken of, we 
mail proceed in a more fuccincl: method, to avoid all fuch 
needlefs repetitions, or anticipations, and content ourfelves 
with giving our readers a kind of chronological fummary of 
thofe conquefts, and refer our readers for thofe, which have 
already been fpoken of in this work, to the volumes and 
pages, where they are to be feen at full length ; and, for the 
reft, to the remaining chapters of this and the next volume, 
where they will be more amply related. 

Their conqueft by the Carthaginians was, if we may 
believe Juftin and Orofius, occafioned by theTyrians, Thefe, 
having founded the city of Gades, and built a temple to Her- 
cules, were fo infefted by the jealous Spaniards, that they 
were forced to fend to Carthage for help ; which being rea- 
dily granted, Mefeus was fent with a fleet to their affiftance, 
who fuppreffed their enemies, and enlarged their territories, 
by the reduction of fever.il considerable places ajong that 
Vol, XVIII. B b * coaft 
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coaft m . The richnefs of the country foon invited them to 
purfue their conquefts, and the vaft treafures, both in gold 
and filver, with which that country then abounded, could 
not but be a ftrong temptation to them as they were en- 
gaged in fuch a bloody and expenfive war with the Romans, 
Year of the This was accordingly performed with great fuccefs, at firft, 
Before 77 °' tne ^ r S reat g ener3 ^ Hamilcar Barcas, and afterwards by his 
cLiftaag. f° ns Afdrubal and Hannibal, the latter of whom he took 
with him thither, when but nine years old, that he might 
infpire him with greater hatred againft the Romans, and with 
a more eager defire to complete the reduction of this opulent 
country, to the fubjection of Carthage. The fuccefs which 
thefe generals met with, both againft the Spaniards, and 
againft the Romans, whom they had courted to their affift- 
ance °, has been fo fully fpoken of both in the Roman hifto- 
ry p , and in that of the Carthaginians' 3 , that we mail need 
only to refer our readers to thofe places here cited in the mar- 
gin. Afdrubal likewife, another of their generals, who was 
left there to command during Hamilcar's return to Carthage, 
was no lefs fuccefsful there, and obliged the Romans to come 
to a treaty with him, of which the reader will find an ac- 
count in a former volume r , and which he inviolately kept 
with them whilft he lived ; but his death, which happened 
foon after % and his being fucceeded by young Hannibal, 
put an end to it : and that enterprifing hero, tho' then but 
twenty-fix years of age, began the war afrefh, and laid fiege 
to the famed city of Saguntum. We have given already a 
full account of that fiege, and the fad cataftrophe of its brave 
inhabitants, and {hall refer our readers to it x . But Hannibal 
having undertaken his fatal expedition into Italy u , the Car- 
thaginian affairs began to decline apace, and their forces to 
receive many confecutive overthrows here, both by fea and 
land w , efpecially under Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, who, 
being defeated by Scipio, was forced to retire to Gades x ; 
where, being again defeated at fea, and, to complete his 
misfortunes, betrayed by Mafiniifa, he was reduced to fuch 

a 

m Juflin. ex Trog. I. ult. n Diod. Sic. lib. vL 0 See 
before, vol. xvii. p. 312 — 318. p See vol. xii. 147, 167, & 
t7g,&feq. q Vol. xvii, p. 3 1 2 — 320. r Vol. xii. p. 170, 
Sec. Vol. xvii. p. 312. s Vol. xii. p. 178, & feq. 1 Vol. 
xii. p. 1 8 1 j &feq. " See vol. xii. p. 176, & feq. w See 
vol. xvii. paflim. x Ibid? 
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a defperate ftate, that, in revenge, he committed fuch horrid 
cruelties, as rendered him and his nation odious to the Spa- 
niards and Romans ; . All this while the two Scipios not only 
gained ground againft them by thefe frequent defeats, but by 
fome fignal inftanees of their politenefs rendered themfelves 
amiable to the Spaniards, as his enemies were become hateful 
to them z . At length two decifive battles, which he won 
over them, were attended with the retaking of Saguntum, 
which had been rebuilt by Hannibal. Here he caufed the 
Turdetani, who were found there, to be all fold for flaves, 
for having joined Hannibal againft that faithful city a . We 
(hall not repeat here the circumftances of the death of thofe 
two generals ; which was like to have quite altered the pofture 
of affairs, had not the brave Marcius recovered that great 
lofs by a bold and defperate acl, and with the few troops, 
which he could gather up, after the lofs of thofe two battles, 
furprifed and burnt the Carthaginian camp, which occafioned, 
in the confufion that then reigned, the deaths of thirty-feven 
thoufand of them, befides near two thoufand more, who 
were taken prifoners by him b . He was fucceeded by young 
Scipio, who, though at that time but twenty-four years of 
age, had been unanimoufly chofen proconful of Spain, and 
came thither with a reinforcement of ten thoufand foot, and 
a thoufand horfe. His wonderful fuccefs there, the immenfe 
fpoil he got at the taking of New Carthage, his lingular 
behaviour and continence towards a beautiful female captive, 
and his generous refufal of the vaft ranfom, which her parents 
offered to him, gained him the affections of the Spaniards to 
fuch a degree, that they looked upon him as a demigod, and 
began every- where to revolt from the Carthaginians c . Their V«r of the 
generals made feveral vain efforts to {top the progrefs of this^^ 79 ^ 
young hero, and were as often defeated by him d ; as were q^-^ 2 c6. 
alfo Mandonius and Indibilis, who had revolted from him c : 
at length, having thus far reduced the Carthaginians, he 
refolved on a defcent into Afric, to oblige them to abandon 
Spain. The fuccefs of this expedition being foreign to this 
Spanifh hiftory, except that he actually forced them out of 
this country, and brought it under the Roman yoke, we fhall 
B b 2 refer 



y Vol. xvii. paflim. 
k Tbid. p. 250, & feq. 
272, &c, c Ibid. 



z Ibid. a See vol. xii. 214, 246. 
c Ibid. p. 259—264. d Ibid, p. 
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refer our readers to thofe places, where a full account is given 
of both f . 

mV=°/n'I tS The Romans being thus become matters of this rich and 
tr.aforcs. noble country, or at lean: of a confiderable part of it, by the 
expulfion of the Carthaginians, one of their firft cares was, to 
feize on all its valuable mines-, efpecially thofe of filver and- 
gold and to ftrip it of its immenfe wealth ; and how con- 
iidcrable this was, may be guefled by the (ketch we fhall- 
give in the next note (A), of the prodigious quantities which 
their praetors, even by the confeffion of their own authors, 
carried out of it, and brought into the public, as well as in- 
to their own, treafury : but as it would be impoffible to enter 
into a detail of all thofe tranfaclions that happened during 
their Roman bondage, without repeating all that has been faid 
in their hiftory, in the foregoing volumes, we muft. in this,, 
as well as in the fubfequent chapters, refer our readers to 
what has been already faid there and only add here one or 
two remarkable events,, which have not yet been taken notice 
Embntfy to of, or but lightly touched upon. One of them is the grand 
Alexander. emDa {r v> which the Celtes and Spaniards fent out of this 
country to Alexander the great, to congratulate him upon 

his 

f Vol. xvii. p. 420. Seealfo our cl r^nology of Carthage, 
from the year 661, to 684. % See 1 Maccab. viii. 3, & 
feq. Liv. Qrof. &c. 

(A) Thus we are told (1), that Scipio above-named, upon his 
return to Rome, carried with him fourteen thoufand three hun- 
dred and forty -two pounds of filver, befides an immenfe quantity 
of coin, cloaths, corn, arms, and other valuable things. L. Len- 
tulus is faid to have brought away a ftill much larger treafure, 
viz. forty-four thoufand pounds of filver, and two thoufand live 
hundred and fifty of gold, befides the money which he divided 
among his fcldiery. L. Manlius brought with him twelve hun- 
dred pounds of filver, and about thirty of gold. Corn. Len- 
tulus, after having governed the hither Spain two years, brought 
away one thoufand rive hundred and fifteen pounds of gold ; and 
of filver tv/o thoufand, beildes thirty-four thoufand five hundred 
and fifty denarii in ready coin ; vvhilft his collegue brought from 
further Spain fifty thoufand pounds of filver. 

What js Hill more furprizing, is, that thefe immenfe fums, a- 
mounting in all to one hundred and eleven thoufand five hundred 
and forty-two pounds weight of filver, four thoufand and ninety- 
five 



(i > Livy, devftd. 4. lib. \, ii, & ill 
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his vaft fucceffes, to tag his amity, and that lie would fend 
proper perfons to adjuft fome differences that were amongft 
them, that is, in all likelihood, between fome of their petty 
kings. This embaffy, it feems, was highly pleafing to that 
conqueror, who heard of thofe nations for the firft time, and 
having granted their requeft, fent them very honourably 
home h . Orofius tells us, that the head of this embafly was 
called Maurinus [ . 

The next is that noble pufh which was made by theCel- 
tiberians in Lufitania, to fupprefs the Roman tyranny, and, if 
poffible, to drive them further, if not not quite out of Spain. 
What their fuccefs might have been, had not their leader Viria- 
tus, whom Ftorus calls a fhepherd, and Orofius a banditto, been 
difpatched by the treachery of Servilius Qepio, who hired that 
general's guards to affaffinate him, may be eafily gueflfed by 
fhedifpatch he had made in crofhng the Durius, Iberus, and 
Tagus, feizing on Gallicia, and fome other provinces, and put- 
B b 3 ting 

h Arrian. geft. Alex. M. lib. vii. 5 Lib. iii. c. 20. 

five of gold, befides coin, and other things of value, were brought 
away within the fhort fpace of nine years ; for juft fo much time 
«lapfed between the firft and the laft. of thefe Roman praetors (2) ; 
and juft after they had been as feverely fleeced, in all likelihood, 
by their other friends the Carthaginians. Thefe few inftances 
mall fuffice to (hew, how rich this country muft then have been, 
and what an immenfe treafure it yielded to their conquerors ; for 
though thefe laft never flacked their hands, but kept ftill on bring- 
ing frefh fupplies from thence, yet we do not find, that it was at all 
exhaufted. On the contrary, it was this prodigious richnefs of the 
country that invited the northern nations many centuries after to 
come and feize upon, and drive the Romans out of, it, as we 
fhall fee in fome fubfequent chapters. *S 
We are, indeed, told by Strabo, that when the Carthaginians 
firft came thither, they found filver in fuch amazing plenty, that 
their utenfils, and even mangers, were made of it (3) 5 infomuch 
that Pofidonius faid of this country, that Pluto, the god of riches, 
had his refidence in the bowels of it (4). And Pliny mentions fe- 
veral rich mines of filver dug there by the Carthaginians, one of 
which, called Bebel, from the finder of it, yielded Hannibal 
three hundred pounds of filver per day (5). In a word, moftan- 
tient authors have celebrated this country for its richnefs to fuch 
a degree, that it hath only expofed it the more to the invafiou 
of foreigners far and near. 

(2) Vid. Vaf. chronic, ab an. urb. 549. ad an. 558. (3) Lib, 
»i. (4) Ap. eund. ibid. (5). Lib. xxxiii. c. 6. 
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ting all the Roman colonics to fire and fword ; but his un- 
timely death put an end to all farther oppofition, it being 
found then fo dangerous to head an army againft fo powerful 
and treacherous a nation as the Romans fhewed themfelves 
on this occafion k . How thofe two brave brothers, Mandoni- 
us and Indibilis, fared, for daring to oppofe them fome time 
after, need not be here repeated any more than the dread- 
ful cataftrophe of Numantia m , Saguntum", and fome other 
cities and people, for daring to defend their country againft 
them. Bv thefe cruel and treacherous means thefe Roman in- 
vaders fo far fuppreffed that noble love of liberty, for which 
this nation was juftly famed, that very few attempts were after- 
wards made for regaining it ; and thofe did prove fo unfucceff- 
ful, or, to fpeak more properly, were fo feverely puniihed* 
that it quite deterred them frem even betraying the leaft hope 
or defire after their anient freedom, till at length they were 
quite forced to fubmit to all their laws, cuftoms, and religion ; 
and, in a word, to be wholly romanized after their own ar- 
bitrary will. However, it is plain, that further Spain was 
not quite fubdued till the fourth confulate of Marius, A. U. 
652, nor the Celtiberians till five years after, two years after 
Dolabella had triumphed over the Lufitanians °. The reft is 
faid to be conquered by Auguftus, as we have formerly hinted. 

We fhall conclude this chapter with a lift of the Spanifh 
prsetors, as far as Livy has gone with them, and afterwards 
of the emperors, under whofe government Spain continued 
from Auguftus to Honorius, in the beginning of whofe reign 
the Romans were driven out of it by the northern nations,, 
whofe hiftory will follow in due time ; by which means the 
reader will eafily come at the remainder of the Spanifh bond^ 
age under both, without our being forced to repeat what has 
been already faid in the Roman hiftory, or anticipating upon 
what more properly belongs to thofe of the Goths, Vandals, 
S;c. hereafter ; but as we fhall but barely mention thofe Spa- 
nifh praetors and emperors, without entering into any further 
particulars of their reigns, we (hall give the lift of them in the 
following note (B), and fopafs over to the Gauls, But, before 

we 

k Sil. Ital. Orof. lib. v. c. 8, &feq. Id. ibid. Flor. 1. liv. 
; See before, vol. xvii. p. 428. Vol xii. p. 382, 

Vj Vol xvii. p. 326. 0 Orof. ubi fup. Plut. in Mar, 

(B) After Scipio above-mentioned had expelled the Carthagi- 
maaSj Spain was governed by the following praetors, viz. 

Hither 
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we leave Spain, we beg leave to add, that tho' the Romans 
carried off fuch immenfe quantities of gold and filver out of it, 
as was hinted in the laft note, they Hill left enough behind in it 
to maintain their numerous armies and colonies, to build great 
cities, caftles, forts, and particularly fchools, and academies, for 
B b 4 all 

Hither Spain by Further Spain by 

L. Lentulus L. M. Acidinus 

Fabius Butaeus Q. M. Thermus 

Cato the cenfor Ap. CI. Nero 

P. Cor. Scipio Sext. Digitias 

C. Flaminius M. Fulv. Nobilior 

M. Baebius Pamphilus A. Attil. Serranus 

L. J&mil. Paulus C. Flaminius 

M. Fulv. Nobilior Cn. Man. Vulfo 

L. Manlius C. Catinius 

Quint. Crifpinus C. Calpurn. Pifc 

A. Terent. Varro P. Sempronius 

Fulv. Flaccus P. Manlius 

T. Sempronius L. Pofthumius 

M. Titinius T. Fonteius Capito 

P. Licin. Craflus M. Cornel. Scipie 

Ap. Claud. Cento Not mentioned by Livy 

P. Fur. Philo Cn. Servil. Gepio 

Cn. Fab. Buteo M Mantienus 

M. Jun. Paenus Sp. Lucretius. 

After them the fenate reduced the country under one prxtor, 
in the confuifhips of P. Licin. Craffus, C. Calf. Longinus, an. 
urb. 583. which continued fo only under the two following 
ones : viz, 

C. Marcellus 
Publ. Fonteius. 
After whom it was again divided, and governed by 
Cn. Fulvius C. Licinius Nerva 

Thus far Livy; and from this time, viz. A. U. 701, Spain be- 
came a confular province, under the confulfhip of Fulvius and 
T. Annius ; and was governed by them, and their proconfuls 
and propraetors, as we learn from Florus and Orofius. 

The emperors are as follow : 

1. Julius Caefar 9. Vitellius 

2. Auguftus 10. Vefpafian 

3. Tiberius 11. Titus 

4. Caligula 12. Domitian 

5. Claudius 13. Nerva 

6. Nero 14. Trajan 

7. Galba 15, Adrian 

8. Qtho 16. Antoninus Pius 

17. Wit 
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all kind of learning and exercifes 5 to which we may add many 
other {lately edifices, which were there reared by praetors, con- 
fute, and efpecially by their emperors ; all which ferved either 
to allure the Spaniards to the Roman yoke, or to deter them 
from making it off. 



The anticnt ftate of the Gauls, to their con- 
queft by Julius Caeiar, and from thence 
to the irruption of the Franks. 

SECT. I. 

The origin of the Gauls, and extent of their 
country. 



gb, names, J_ or Gomerians, as has been fully (hewn in fome for- 
^' c ' mer volumes a , or, to fpeak more properly, were the fame 

people^ 



17. M. Aurelius 

18. Comrnodus 

19. Pertinax 

20. Julian 

21. Severus 

22. Caracalla 

23. Macrinus 

24. H*eliogabalus 

25. Alexander 

26. Maxi minus 

27. Balbimis 

28. Gordianus 

29. Philip 

30. Decius 

31. Gallus 

32. ^milianus 

33. Valerianus 

34. Gallienus 
21J. Claudius IT. 
36. Quintilius 



37. Aurelianus 

38. Tacitus 

39. Florianus 

40. Probus 

41. Cams 

42. Numerianus 

43. Carinus 

44. Dioclefian 

45. Galerius 

46. Conftantine 

47. His three fons 

48. Julian II. 

49. Jovian 

50. Valentinian 

51. Valens 

52. Gratian 

53. Theodofius 

54. Arcadius 

55. Honorius 
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were certainly defcended from ^he Celtes 



a See vol. i. p. 467, & vol. v. p. 476. 
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people, under a different and more modern name, given 
them, in all probability, by fome of their neighbours, 
whilft they Ml retained their primitive one of Gomerai, 
or defendents of Gomer, as thofe ftill do, who retain their 
antient language in its purity, efpecially the northern Welfh. 
Other names they were known by, fuch as they either 
feem to have afiumed upon fome particular occafions, or 
fuch as other nations thought fit to give them •, of all which 
the reader rjaay fee a fpecimen in the following note (A). 
The name therefore of Gaul, Galli, and Gallia, is not on- 
ly a foreign one, but of a recenter date, as are likewife 
thofe other appellatives, by which Julius Caefar b , and o- 
the'r antient authors, diftinguifh one part of their country 
from another. Such are thofe, for inftance, of Cifalpina or 
Citerior, Tranfalpina or Ulterior, and Subalpina, which was 

fituate 

b Comment. 1. i. c. i, Sec. 

(A) Of the firft kind we may reafonably reckon all thofe, 
which are of Celtic extraction ; fuch as thofe of Celte and Gaul, 
which fign:fy brave and warlike, Armoric, maritim, and the 
like. Even that of Belga, which fignifies fierce and quarrel- 
fome, might have been given to that canton by their brethren 
and neighbours, on account of their retaining their original fierce- 
nefs, from which the reft had polifhed themfelves by their com- 
merce and intercourfe with other nations ; thofe of Cis, Trans, 
and Subalpine, from their iituation on either fide of the Alps; that 
of Celto- Scythians from their being neighbours to, and intermix- 
ed v/ith, that nation ; that of Celtiberians to thofe that were feat- 
ed on the other iide the Pyrenees. 

As they fpread themfelves, by degrees, farther and wider from 
each other, and their original tongue fplit itfelf into a great num- 
ber of dialects, their appellatives became fo numerous, and fa 
vaftly different from it, that it is with great difficulty they can be 
traced to their fountain-head. We fliall therefore venture no far- 
ther, than upon fuch ones as carry a kind of certainty of their 
extract., and refer fuch of our readers, who are curious of fuch 
etymons, to the authors quoted in the margin ( i ). He may like- 
wife read that vaft variety of names in Strabo, Ptolemy, Mela, 
Caefar' s commentaries, Diodprus Siculus, and other antient au^ 
thors. 

(i) Bochart. phaleg. Scalig. thef. temp. Cluver. introd. 
Eezron. antiq. des Celtes. Rowland. Mona antiq. Pelloutier 
hift.des Celtes. Hortoman. Franco-Gall, Seal. mult. 
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fituate at the foot of the Alps c . The inhabitants however 
were formerly better known by the name of Celtes d , and 
the country, in the whole, by that of Celto-Gallia % of 
which name we have given, in a former volume f , the beft 
etymon we could find. Csefar afterwards diftinguifhed the 
whole country under the three following names, viz. Bel- 
gia, Aquitania, and Gallia Propria, or that which, according 
to him, was chiefly inhabited by the Celtes or Gauls (B). 
This laft was further diftinguiflied into Comata, whofe in- 

' habitants 

« Plut. in Cx(, & Marcel. Plin. hift. 1. xvi. c. n. 
Strab. Mela, Cluver. & al. d See Paufan. in Attic, c. 
c Ptol. 1, ii. c. 7. Diod. Sic. 1. xxxix. & alib. f Vol. v, 

p. 476. 

(B) His words are thefe (2): " The whole country of Gaul 
<c is divided into three parts, the rirft of which is inhabited by 
" the Belgae, the fecond by the Aquitani, and the third by thofe 
* f whom we call Gauls, but, in their own tongue, are called 
" Celtes. All thefe have their language, manners, and cuftoms 
iS different." The meaning of which words is generally taken 
to be, that he fpeaks here of thofe parts, which remained as yet 
unconquered by the Romans, and which retained ftill their an- 
ttent language and cuftoms ; whereas thofe which were already 
•fubdued, had altered both by that time, to fuch a degree, as to 
appear to him different from the reft ; fuch was, for inftance, that 
part, which was called Togata, from their having taken up the 
.Roman drefs, and, in all likelihood, feveral other of their cu- 
ftoms, and, by their intercourfe with them, might have very 
much altered their dialed from the reft. 

One thing is very remarkable, that Ca?far makes this province, 
which he likewife calls Cifalpina, to begin at the foot of the 
Alps, and to have extended itfelf along the Po, as far as the 
Adriatic fea, and the Rubicon (3) 5 whereas Strabo, who quotes 
his commentaries (4), andDiodorus Siculus (5), plainly intimate, 
that the Gauls or Celtes inhabited all thofe parts from the Alps 
to the Pyrenees ; and we mall Ihew by-and-by, that they ex- 
tended even beyond the latter ? and polfeffed the greateft part of 
Spain and Portugal. 

However, the molt that can be inferred from the pafTage 
quoted out of Casfar, is, that he found Gaul fo divided at his 

coming 

(2)CsEf. bell. Gall.!, i. c. 1. (3) Bell. Gall. 1. iv. 

Mel. }. iii. c. 2. ',4; Strab. I y. (5) Diod. Sic, 

I. v. 
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habitants wore long hair ; Brachata, from their wearing 
breeches ; and Togata, from the Roman toga being worn 
there. We (hall endeavour to fettle the limits of each of 
thefe in the following paragraph, and refer our readers, for 
the other names by which it was occafionally diftinguifhed ; 
fuch as that of Armorica, from its lying along the fea- 
coafts ; of Aquitania, from its abundance of water ; Cis 
and Tranfpadajia, and fome others 5 to the account given 
of them at the entrance of the Roman hiftory above quo- 
ted All that needs be added here is, that the words Celte 
. and Gaul, fignifying, in the antient language, brave and 
warlike, that of Belga, fierce or quarrelfome, that of 
Armoric, maritim ; thefe names were, in all probability, 
given them by other nations. As for thofe of Cimme- 
rians, Cimbrians, Cumbrians, and the like, they are plain- 
ly a corruption of their original one of Gomerians or Go- 
me rai, as thofe of Galatians and Celto-Galatians were of 
Celto-Gaul. 

As for the Galatia or Celto-Graecia of Afia Minor, in 
which thefe European Gauls were fettled by Nicomedes, 
who had called them thither to his afliftance, we fhall, as 
much as we can, refer our readers to what has been faid 
of them in fome preceding volumes h , to avoid unnecef- 
fary repetitions. All that need be added here is, that this 
province had Cappadocia on the eaft ; Bkhynia on the weft ; 
Pamphylia on the fouth ; and the Euxine on the north. 
Here St. Paul founded a church, to which he directed that 
epiftle, which is ftill known by the name of the epiftle to 
the Galatians, and was written to reduce them from thofe 
Jewiih obfervanccs, to which fome falfe teachers of the 
circumcifion had debauched them, and to confirm them in 
the true gofpel liberty, which had been preached to them. 
We know little elfe of thefe Galatians, befides what has 
been faid in the two volumes laft quoted, except that we 
read in the fecond book of the Maccabees of a fignal over- 
throw, which the Jews gave them in the province of Ba- 
bylon,. 

s Vol. xi. p. 252. h See vol. ix. ad initium. 

coming thither ; and that, by this time, their language, man- 
ners, &c. were grown very different, though originally one 
and the fame, as they were originally one and the fame peo- 
ple. 
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i>ylon, where thefe, with a fmall army of eight thoufan4 
men, defeated and killed an hundred and twenty thoufand 
of the former. The text fays nothing further concerning 
this fignal victory, nor about the time in which it happen- 
ed ; fo that we are left in the dark, whether it fpeaks there 
of the Galatians fettled in the province we are fpeaking of, 
or, which is more probable, of the Gauls themfelves, who 
had by this time, if not long before, fpread themfelves all 
over Afia ; for it muft be obferved here, that the name of 
Galatai was indifferently given, efpecially by Greek au- 
thors, to the one and to the other. But to return to the 
antient Gaul : 

The extent We have already fhewn in the hiftory of the antient 
of Gaul. Celtes *, that they were pofTeffed of the greateft part of 
Europe. There is fcarce a province, or even a corner of 
it, in which they have not left fome evident monument of 
themfelves, either in the names of cities and towns, can- 
tons and provinces, or of their rivers, lakes, mountains, 
promontories, and fuch-like. In every part of it, where ei- 
ther the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, or Romans, fent their 
invading bands, there they are affirmed by antient writers 
to have found the Celtes or Gauls already fettled k : not that 
they do exprefly mention them by thofe two names, for 
we have juft obferved on what account they had feveral 
other appellatives given them, but yet fuch as plainly ap- 
pear, from the conformity of their language, religion, cu- 
ftomsj &c. to have meant one and the fame nation. How- 
ever, we will not venture to fay, that they were all of the 
fame Celtic extracl:, that inhabited thofe parts of Europe, 
either towards the fea-fide, fuch as Spain, Portugal, and 
the French coafts, along the Mediterranean, or towards the 
north-eafr, where they feem to have been fo blended with 
the Scythians and Sarmatians, that it is next to impoflible 
to aflert their boundaries on that fide. All that we pretend 
to conclude from thofe antient writers, who have written 
mod clearly and knowingly on this head, is, that the Celtes 
or Gauls plainly appear to have been the firft, that peo- 
pled and poflefled themfelves of, or claimed a dominion o- 
ver, them. After the general difperfion, that followed the 
flood, other nations might probably come afterwards, fome 
by fea, others by land, and have been permitted to fettle 

amongit 

f Vol. v. p. 476. v Vid. Diod. Sic. 1. v. L,ucian f 

I v'u Sil. Ital. 1. lil Appian. Ptoi. & al. 
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amongft them, there being more want of inhabitants than 
of room in thofe early days, and in regions fo remote from 
the place of their firft migrations, as we have formerly- 
hinted at the beginning of this univerfal hiftory, and elfe- 
where ] . 

The greater! difficulty, as we hinted in the laft chapter, Gauls m 
is to prove the Gauls, or Celtes rather, to have been fet- |p ain and 
tied in Spain and Portugal before any other nation ; firft, r ug 
becaufe they were here called by the name of Iberians, or, 
at moft, Celtiberians, from which fome are apt to con- 
clude the former to have been the name of the firft inha- 
bitants of that part, and the latter to have been given to the 
Celtes, who came over the Pyrenees, and fettled amongft 
them. And, fecondly, becaufe Varro m mentions no lefs 
than five different nations, that were found there, when the 
Romans firft invaded that country- Thefe were, accord- 
ing to him, the Iberians, Perfians (C), Phoenicians, Celtes, 
and Carthaginians (D). As to the firft, we have formerly 

{hewn, 



1 Vol. i. p. 490, & vol. v. p. 476. m Plin. 

nat. hift. 1. iii. c. i. Vide & Lucian. Appian. Diodor. &c. 
ubi fup. 

. (C) As it doth not appear from any antient author, that the 
Perfians fent any colonies into this country, it is fomewhat dif- 
ficult to guefs, who thefe were, whom our author mentions with 
the other four. If we may be permitted to offer our conjec- 
ture, the name being of Celtic extract, and fignifying fevered or 
divided, it is not unreafonable to fuppofe, that it was given to 
fome tribe or canton of this nation, on account of their rup- 
ture or difference from the reft, either in their cuftoms, laws, and 
fuch-like, or for retaining their old ones, whilft thefe had altered 
theirs, in complaifance to the other nations they were intermixed 
with. 

(D) We are not without fome collateral proofs of this. The 
Phoenicians, as diftincl: from the Carthaginians, were the antient 
Tyrians (6) ; and thefe are known to have fent a colony, and 
to have built a famous temple to Hercules, in the ifle of Gades, 
and to have founded feveral conliderable cities in Spain (7). And, 
as to the Carthaginians, who were neareft neighbours to it, we 

have 



(6;Strab. 1. i. fub. init.Mel. 1. iii. c. 6 .See alfo vol. ii.p. 386. 
393. paii'. & (K) (7; Sec vol, xvi. p. 62S. 
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fhewn, that the word Iberian ngnined, in the antient Cel- 
tic, any people, country, or place, that was fituate over, or 
on the other fide of, a fea, river, ridge of mountains, and 
the like n ; fo that thefe might be naturally called Iberi- 
ans, on account of their fituation over the Pyrenees, by 
thofe that lived on this fide ; and Celtiberians, to diftin- 
guifh them from thofe nations they were blended and in- 
termixed with there. As to what is objected out of Varro, 
we have had occafion to hint, in the hiftory of antient 
Spain, that neither the Tyrian or Phoenician colonies, nor 
thofe of the Carthaginians, came thither till a long time af- 
ter the Celtes or Gauls had been fettled there, and peopled 
a great part of that country. All this feems felf- evident, 
firft, from the confentient teftimony of antient authors, 
the greateft part of whom exprefly affirm it °, and make 
thefe inhabitants to be of the fame extract with thofe, 
that filled the hither parts of Europe, to all whom they 
give the fame common name of Celtes and Gauls, and 
ibmetimes the more antient one of Cymmerians and Cym- 
brians p « And, fecondly, from thofe traces and monu- 
ments they have left in almoft every canton and province of 
that country ; fuch as the names of feas, rivers, mountains, 
cities, and the like, all which are manifeftly of Celtic ex- 
traction. 

tn Italy. Italy cannot be fuppofed to have been long unpofleffed 
by them, if they were not the firft peoplers of it, concern- 
ing which we mail refer our readers to what has been faid on 
that head in fome former volumes q . It was indeed too fair a 
fpot not to invite fuch a warlike and populous nation thither, 
had k been ever fo well peopled beforehand ; but, we think, 
we have made it at leaft very probable, that they came thither 
fooner than any other ; for if the Humbri or Umbri really 
were, as they are affirmed by many authors to have been r , 
the aborigines or antientefl people of Italy, and they were 

defcended 

n Vol. v. p. 469, & feq. 0 Herodot, 1. ii. c. 33. 1. iv. 

c. 49, & alib. Ephor. apud Strab. 1. iv. Vide & Pelloutier. 
hift. Celt. 1. i. c 4. p Strab. ubi fup. Sicul. 1. v« 

& al. s See vol. v. p. 476, & vol. xi. p. 256. 

r Flor. 1. i. c. 17. Plin. Dio Halicar. & al. 

have feen likewife, in a former volume, how early they invaded 
and fettled in it (8). 



(8) Vol. xvii. p. 22, & alib. 
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defcended from the Celtes (E), as their name, and other con- 
curring circumftances, feem plainly to intimate s , then it will 
fcarcely be doubted, that they muft have entered and peopled 
that country very early, when we recoiled!: what dreadful de- 
valuations the Hetrurians made among them, and how many 
hundreds of their towns and cities they deftroyed in that in- 
vafion, which they made upon them, and for the further 
particulars of which, we refer our readers to a former 
volume l . 

We fhall fhortly come to fpeak of the Germans, and o- 
ther northern nations, as well as of the ifles of Great Britain* 
Ireland, Iceland, and others lefs confiderable, all which do 
plainly appear to have been flrft difcovered and peopled by 
the Gauls or Celtes. As for the Germans, they were fo like 
the Celtes in their language, religion, and cuftoms, except, 
as Strabo obferves u , their retaining fome of their original 
fiercenefs, which was doubtlefs owing to their vicinity and in- 
termixture with the Scythians and Sarmatians, that they feem 
to have been one and the fame nation ; and this our author 
thinks to be the occafion of their being called Germans (F). 
We fhall find a much properer etymon for that name in the 
fequel. What made us mention it here, was as a proof, thzt 
Germany was part of the Celtic or Gaulifh territories, at leaft 

as 

5 Compare vol. ii. p. 246, and vol. Iv. p. 416, 1 VoL 

v. p. 476. and vol. xi. p. 266. u Lib. iv. 8c vii. 

(E) Pliny derives their name from the Greek o^3p°^> which 
fignines a mower ; becaufe they had been diflodged from their 
country by a flood, occafioned by violent mowers (9). But this- 
etymon is far-fetched and forced, unlefs we will admit, that it 
carried the memory of their efcaping the univerfal deluge witk- 
it ; in which cafe it muft be fuppofed, that they came early into 
thofe parts, and fet up fome monuments of their deliverance 
there. But as to the name Of Umbrians or Humbrians, it feem& 
rather a foftening of the original one of Gomerians or Cym- 
brians. 

(F) The word Germanus was that by which the Romans di- 
ftinguimed brothers by the fame father and mother from thofe 
which were only by the one or the other, whom they termed 
uterini or confanguinei. And though the etymon itfelf be uncer- 
tainly falfe with refpect to the Germans, yet it (hews the great 
affinity, which that author obferved between them and th© 
Gauls. 



(9) Nat. hift. 1. iii. c. 4. 
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as far as the Rhine w , if not as far as the Danube x , though? 
as we have already obferved, all that inhabited the countries 
between thefe two great rivers, were very much intermixed 
with the Scythians, Sarmatians, and other northern (G) na- 
tions. All that needs be added here is, that the Helveti, 
Rhaetii,. Norici, and Pannonians, of whom we have given an 
accountin fome former volumes ^, arc fometimes called Celtes, 
and fometimes Gauls, indifferently ; and that their troops 
were ftill diftinguihhed by the name of Celtic and Gaulifh 
legions in Aurelian's time z , , as were alfo thofe that lived along 
the foot of, or upon, the Alps themfelves. 

Upon the whole then it appears evidently, that theantient 
Gauls or Celtes were poffcfled of the far greateft part of 
Europe ; that the Mediterranean on the fouth, the Atlantic 
ocean on the weft, the Britifh and northern on the north- weft, 
were the boundaries of their country ; and that they extend- 
ed towards the north as far as Scandinavia, Polonia, arid 
Mufcovy ; though thefe three nations, as well as thofe that i 
lived betwixt the Rhine and Danube, were intermixed with a I 
- multitude of other people, of the greateft part of whom we 
know but little, except their names. And thus much may 
fuffice for the extent and limits of antient Gaul. How they 
came afterward*, to be reduced within that narrow compafs, in 
which we find them when the Romans firft invaded them, ! 
may be eafily gathered from what has been already faid in the 
Roman hiftory, and will further appear in the fequel of 
this. 

How they In the mean time it will not he improper, before we come 
csmefirft to fix them according to that epocha, to enquire, how 
mo ' uro P c ' t }-,j s ant j ent nat j on came at firft to fpread itfelf, as we have 
{hewn they did, all over Europe ; that is, whether they ad- 
vanced by gradual fteps from the place of their firft difperfion, 
which we formerly fixed in Phrygia - 1 ; or whether they came 

thither 

w Diodor, 1. xxxviii & feq. Ptol. 1. ii. c. 9. x Tacit. 
German, c. 1. Piol. 1. viii. Plin. nat. hift. 1. iv. c. 12. 
> See vol. xi, & xii. ''• Zof. 1. li. c. 2. Liv. 1. xxi. c 

30, & feq. Polyb. 1. ill Plin. nat. hift. 1. iii. c. 20, & alib. 

a Vol. i. p. 467, 

(G) Such were the Saxons, Franks, Sicambri, Burgundi, 
Quadi, Goths, Harms, Baltarna.*, the Rhcetii, Norici, Pannoni- 
ans, Mcefians, Thracians, aud many more, whofe names and fi- 
tuation the reader will find in the fevcral maps at the head of this 
hiilory ; and for the defcription and particulars of which we refer 
him to the general index at the end of tliL work- 
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thither by fea, and, landing at firft on fame of the Italic or 
Mediterranean mores, dilated themfelves from thence as far 
and wide as we find they did. Either hypothecs has its diffi- 
culties. If that of Berofus and his followers could be credited, 
that Gomel 's fons fettled themfelves in feveral parts of Spain 
and Italy fo early as an hundred and forty-years after the flood, 
the gradual migrations will hardly be thought quick enough to 
have extended themfelves to fuch vaft traits of ground in fo 
fhort a time ; and it will be more natural to fuppofe, that they 
failed thither from Lefler Afia. But then it will be equally 
difficult to imagine, how they could, in the fhort fpace of an 
hundred and forty-two years, become fuch expert mariners, 
as this fuppofes them to have been ; and, if we allow 
them a longer fpace for making themfelves fo far ma- 
tters of navigation, they may be as reafonably thought 
to have expanded themfelves thus far by fuch gradual migra- 
tions, as either want of room, curiofity, or defire of change, 
may be fuppofed to have led them to. That they began be- 
times to navigate, or to coaft at leaft, not only the Medi- 
terranean, Atlantic, and other feas, but even on the main 
ocean, we fhall prefently have occafion to mew, when we 
come to fpeak of their arts, commerce, &c. But it is 
fcarcely to be believed, all things confidered, that their rude 
fkill in this art could bring them thither fo foon as the others 
could get thither by land. However, fince fome antient au- 
thors have affirmed, that the firft inhabitants of Spain came 
thither by fea, fome fay from Afia, and others from Afric, 
the moft reafonable opinion feems to be that, which allows 
thefe to have indeed come thither from thofe parts, and to 
have fettled in thofe countries, though not till fome conn- ' 
derable time after they had been difcovered and peopled by 
thofe, who came thither by land, and by gradual migrations. 
And this will further account, both for that great variety of 
names, dialects and cuftoms, which fuch an intermixture 
muft, of neceffity, be fuppofed to produce, and for the lofs 
of that whole country in procefs of time, when the Gauls 
were partly driven out of it, and the reft fubdued by their 
conquerors, as we have feen in the laft chapter. 

The fame fate having attended them, not only in Italy, The bonnda- 
but likewife on this fide of the Alps, where the provinces ofn« of Ga*i 
Noricum, Helvetia, Rhcetia, and the whole tract, which ftrdsht ^ 
ties between thofe mountains and the lake of Geneva, were 
Vo*. XVIII. C c token 
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taken from them, as we have feen in the Roman hiftory b , 
the whole GauliiTi extent came then to reach no farther than 
from that lake to the Pyrenees, having ftill the Mediterranean 
on the fouth, the Rhine on the north, and. the Britifh chanel 
on the weft ; for, by this time, the Britifh and other hlands 
were detached from the inlands, and lived under princes of 
their own, though, in matters of religion, they ftill kept t a 
kind of conformity with, if not rather a kind of jurifdiclion 
oyer them, as we (hall fee under the next article. This was 
the ftate of Gaul, and thefe its limits, when Julius Caefar 
firft came into it, as we have feen in a former volume, where 
we likewife took notice of feveral other changes, which were 
made in their boundaries, and new divifions of their provinces 
and diftricts by the conquering Romans, particularly by Au- 
guftus, and to which we beg leave to refer our readers, to 
avoid repetitions and prolixity c . 

For the fame reafon we think it fuperfluous to fay any 
thing here of its natural or artificial rarities, or to fpend 
any longer time in defcribing a country fo near, and fo well 
known to us. We have defcribed its antient ftate in a for- 
mer volume a , and there given an account of its moft conli- 
derable rivers, lakes, mountains, &c. We have there like- 
fertility, wife taken notice of the fertility of the country, and how 
early it had begun to be cultivated and improved, even as far 
back as the times of Mercury, who is affirmed by a learned 
modern, and not without fome fubftantial proofs, to have 
reigned in Gaul, when it was in its full extent, and, by his 
wholefome laws, and indefatigable pains to promote its trade 
and commerce into foreign countries, to have raifed the Gaulifh 
nation to a furprifing height of power and glory e . This reign 
hath indeed been very much fufpecled by fome other authors, 
who have written fince f , as fabulous and imaginary ; but we 
do not think it as yet confuted by any thing that has been of- 
, fered either againft it, or in favour of the Ctefian hiftory, 
which, we hope, we have, notwithftanding all its many and 
learned advocates, fufficiently confuted in our Aflyrian hifto- 
ry g . But, waving that intricate and controverted point, it 

is 

b Vol. xiii. p. 407, & feq. c Vol. xi. p. 258, & feq. 575, 
& feq. & alib. paff. & vol. xiii. p. 33, & feq. p. 374, & feq & alib. 
d vol. v. p. 397, & feq. e vol. v. p. 403, & feq. 

f Fourmont. Vide & Pelloutier. hift: Celt, fob indie, auftor. 
Bedford, chronol. $c al. 1 vol. iv. p. zi^, 8s feq. 
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is generally allowed, that this country was in a.flourfming 
condition, when the Romans firft invaded it, as any in Eu- . 
rope, and their lands, commerce arts, &c. cultivated and 
improved by its induftrious inhabitants, in a manner altoge- 
ther anfwerable to its excellent fituation and climate (H), «s 
we mall have further occafion to {hew in the fequel. 

C c 2 How- 

(H) The antient Celts indeed, and thofe Gauls, who were in- 
termixed with the Scythians, did ftill obferve their oid cuftom of 
living in tents and waggons, or at moil in huts, built juft to laft 
them one year, after which they removed into frelh quarters ; 
and as they lived chiefly on the fruits of the earth, and the milk 
of their cattle, they either wholly negle&ed agriculture, and all 
property in lands, or, at molt, built themfelves a little houfe or 
cottage big enough for their family, in the midft of as much 
ground as they thought fit to cultivate for that year. The Ger- 
mans and Suevi are obferved by Julius Ca?far to have followed 
the fame cuftom in his days ; who adds, that it was one of the 
Chief tafks of their yearly magiftrates to aflign them fuch lands, 
according to the exigence of their families ; and, as foon as the 
year was over, they removed into fome other country (10). 

Hence came the name and ufe of cantons; every tribe had a 
Canton afligned to it, which was governed by its own magiftrates, 
who were chofen from among them. This cuftom, being deriv- 
ed from the antient Celtes, had, it plainly appears, fpread itfelf 
all over Europe, and beyond (u). The Romans called thofe 
cantons pagi, which took up more or lefs ground, according to 
the largenefs of the tribe ; and as foon as it was parcelled out 
among their families, each of them built a cot in the centre 
of his own ground ; fo that there were not any two to be feen 
contiguous to one another ( 1 2). 

Even when they came to live in cities, as the Gauls did as 
foon as any others in Europe, if we except perhaps Italy and 
Spain, they neither walled nor fortified them, alledging, that fuch 
itrong places ferved only to abate the courage and fiercenefs 
of its inhabitants, and often proved the occafion of their being 
brought into flavery (13). Whenever therefore they found 
themfelves invaded, they all marched out under their leaders, and 
engaged the enemy in open field, or, if they found themfelves 
unequal to the fight, they retired into either woods, marfties, or 
other places of difficult accefs, as we mall fee in the fequel. 

. (10) Li. c. 14. 1. iv. c. 1. 1. vi.e. 22. (n) Idem, 

1.1 c. 12, 37. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxxi. c. 3. Strab. 1. 
iv. Polyb. 1. ii (12) Iidem ibid. Vide & Diod Ha- 

licarn. 1. i. Sil. Ital. I. xv. & icq. Appian. Diodor. & ah 
(13) Tacit. 1. iv. Bell. Gall. 1. iii. c. 29, 1. 4. c. 19, k feq. & alife. 
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However, it muft be obferved here,- that thefe improve- 
ments were of much later date than their firft fettlements ; 
and that, if we except Spain, Italy, and the fouthern parte 
of France, the reft of their territories were too cold and dif- 
eouraging to a nation that chiefly delighted in war* hunting, 
and fuch-like exercifes, and at a time when agriculture was* 
as it were, in its infancy ; and it is moft probable, that 
the fruitfulnefs of the warmer climates firft put the northern 
inhabitants upon endeavouring to fupply by art the defects of 
their foil and climate ; for even in the times of the Roman 
emperors, we do not find, that they had either vines, olives, 
or any other fruit or grain, except corn h ; and moft au- 
thors, who have written on this fubjedt, feem to attribute it 
wholly to the extreme cold to which they were expo ed. It 
is indeed very likely that thofe authors, being ufed to warmer 
climates, have fomewhat exaggerated the coldnefs of thefe, 
which experience fhews are nothing fo fevere as they have 
reprefented them 1 j but it is, at the fame time, far from im- 
atc P r °bable, that they are become much warmer than they were 
grown war- m tn °fe antient times, partly by deftroying a vaft number of 
roer. forefts, which ftagnated the air, and intercepted the warmth 
of the fun j by the draining many ftanding waters, and 
marfhy grounds ; by cherifhing it with warm manure, and 
other fuch improvements, which are obvious to every natu- 
ralift. The Romans themfelves feem to have been fenfible 
of this change, though they attributed it to fome favourable 
alteration in the pofition of the earth, pretended to have been 
even foretold by that famous Greek aftronomer Hipparchus k . 
But however that be, it is plain, that thefe countries are fo 
far from being fo conftantly covered with ice and fnow, and 
their great rivers from being always fo hard frozen, as to 
ferve them, inftead of bridges, for croffing whole armies 
over them in their winter excurfions, that we look upon it 
now as a kind of wonder, whenever any of them chance to 
be frozen at any fuch rate. 

SECT 

h Excerpt, ex Appian. de Celt. Var. de re ruftic. 1. i.Diod. 
Sic. 1. v. Strab. 1. iv. Cic. de confuet. prov.- Petron. fat & al. 
1 Vide auct. fup. citat. & Herod. 1. v. Plin. jun. panegyr. cxii. 
Amm. Marcel. 1. xix. c. z. 1 xxxi. c. g. Ovid, de trift. eleg fc 
x. ver. 8, & al. k Vide int. al. Columeil. de retfuftic* 

1. i. c. i. 
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W antient Celtes in a former volume a ; and as the Gauls g^thtan 
were defcended from them, as we have (hewn under the laft tient Celts, 
Article, it is not to be doubted but it was continued and pro- 
pagated amongft them, in the fame manner and form as they 
received it from them, till their intercourfe with other nati- 
ons, or perhaps rather their fubjecrion to them, gave birth to 
thofe changes and intermixtures, which it afterwards under-' 
went.. To come therefore at a tolerable nc .'on of true Gau- 
lim religion, we mould feek it among thofe Gauls, who 
toere leaft converfant with other people, and had leaft 
occafion or neceflity of receiving or adopting any thing from 
them ; inftead of having recourfe to that of the Greeks and 
Romans, from whom whatever they might, in procefs of 
time, borrow, that might caufe a kind of refemblance be- 
tween them, yet originally they differed as much, not only 
in this, but in almoft all other refpects, as black from white. 
Much worfe have they fucceeded in this point, who have 
transformed the Gaulifh deities into Greek and Roman ones, 
and fpent a deal of time and pains to no purpofe, to prove 
them to have been fuch b ; whereas we hope, in the fequel, ' 
to give our readers indubitable arguments of their being of 
Celtic extraction. For the fame reafon we rnuft be very 
wary how we depend too much on thofe few antient authors, 
whether Greeks or Romans, who have occafionally fpoken of 
them (A). Thefe few fcraps they luve left us of Qaulifh 
C c 3 religion, 

* Vol. v, p. 405, & feq. b Sched. bibliot- hift. 

Franc, p. 29. Vide relig. des Gaul, pref. p. 4. 

(A) The moft confiderable of thefe are, Julius Caefar, Dio* 
dorus Siculus, Pomponius Mela, Strabo, and Pliny, and they have 
written of it in fuch a loofe, and yet concife a manner, that all 
their fragments put together would hardly amount to three or 
four pages ; and, if thefe pages were to be reduced to their juft 
value, would lofe one half of their bulk ( 1 ) j whether it be, 



to 



( 1 ) Relig. des Gaul, pref, p. z* 
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religion, fufflciently mew, that they knew little of it ; and 
that, even in thofe points in which they do not clafh againft 
one another (B), they have betrayed fuch a fondnefs and par- 
tiality for their own, as if they had looked upon it as the 
mother, and the other as the offspring of it. Upon which 
account Jofephus makes no fcruple to affirm % that all that 
the beft of thefe had written of the Gauls, was without an^ 
foundation, and owing to an itch of faying fuch things of 
them, as no man had ever faid before, or indeed could fay,. 

And* 

c Cont. Apion. 1. i. 

that thefe authors, have but juft copied one another, or only 
defigned to fay the fame things. 

(B) According to thofe quoted in the lafl note, both the re* 
ligion and cuftoms of the Gauls are drawn in fuch colours,, 
as would incline one to fufpect. them of innate partiality, or 
rather hatred, to that brave nation. Diodorus, among the reft, 
makes no fcruple to tell us, that their ferocity was in nothing, 
more remarkable than in their religious rites, in which, fays 
he (2), nothing could be more impious, than the victims, 
which they offered, nor more inhuman, than the manner in 
which they offered them. And, if we may believe Procopius. 
(3), it feems as if this barbarous cuftom had been ftill in vogue, 
iome centuries after their embracing chriftianity. 

A modern writer however has been at the pains to quote 
other authors, to difculpate them from a great deal of this, 
pretended inhumanity (4), and to prove, that they were famed 
for their virtue and morality. It is well, if both fides have, 
not exaggerated in their turns. But, at the worft, the Gauls 
4o not appear to have much outdone thofe other nations, who 
cry out fo bitterly againft them, in thefe execrable cuftoms of 
offering human victims to their gods, of murdering fome cap- 
tives in their auguries, and fuch-like. On the contrary, we 
have mewed in fome former parts of this work (5), that not 
only the antient Egyptians, Canaanites, &c. but even the Ro- 
mans, Carthaginians, and others, made a common practice of 
them ; and thus far their religions bore a refemblance, which- 
soever of them were the inventors of thefe bloody ceremonies, 
concerning which we have nothing to add to what we have faid 
in the volumes ahove-quoted. 

[2) Hiftor. 1. v. (3} Gother, 1. ii. c. 25. (4} Vide 

Lewis, hiftor Britan. c. 2. & au&or. ab eo citat. (5) &f 

vol. i. p. 382, (W), p. 566, & alib. pafc 
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And, in fact, it could hardly be otherwife, confidering that 
the Gauls made it a conftant rule never to commit any thing 
to writing, according to a fettled maxim amongft them, that 
it was more glorious to perform noble deeds, than to fpeak 
and write well d . Befides, had they kid more open to their 
neighbours than they really did (C), yet could thefe have re- 
ceived no great intelligence concerning their religion, fince 
their druids or bards made it a main part of their policy to 
conceal it, at leaft the moft confiderable points of it, even, 
from their own laity, as we mall fhew in the fequel. 

It will appear (till more unreafonable to iuppcfe, that 
the Gauls received any part of their religion from either 
the Greeks or Romans, if we confider, befides what has 
been hinted at the end of the laft note, that their gods and 
goddeftes, and their very names, plainly appear to be of 
Celtic extract, and exactly anfwering ibme eminent part of 
C c 4 "* their 

d See Caef. comment. 1. vi. Salluft. bell. Catilin. 

(C) Jofephus (6) tells us accordingly, that their country was 
in fome meafures, inacceflible, becauie nature had fortified them 
on all fides with a kind of impenetrable ramparts, fuch as were 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, the ocean, and Mediterranean, the 
Rhine, &c. and with ftrength and courage to defend their 
frontiers. 

It is no lefs improbable, that their religion was brought in 
amongft them, either over any of thefe then inaccemble moun- 
tains, feas, or rivers ; becaufe, on the one hand, the nations that 
antiently inhabited over the Pyrenees, Alps, and on the other 
fide the Rhine, Danube, &c. were, as we have fliewn, of the 
fame Celtic extract with the Gauls, and had received the fame 
religion, laws and cuftoms, with them from their anceftors ; fo 
that we mull, of courfe, fuppofe, that it was fettled and prac- 
tifed amongft them fome ages before they either thought of 
making excurfions out of their own territories, or others, among 
whom they had, by their conquefts, colonies, and warlike ex- 
ploits, inje&ed an univerfal dread, took it into their heads to 
invade them. On the contrary, it appears from fome author?, 
that even the Romans did not make any attempt on them till 
about four hundred years after they were known to be fuffici* 
ently fixed in their religion, government, and difcipline (7). 

(6) Bell. Jud. 1. ii. c. 16. (7) Paufan. in Photic 1 . 

Vide relig. des Gaul. 1. i. c. 
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their chara&er (D), not as gods and goddefles^ but as he- 
roes and heroines, famed for fome peculiar excellency, and 
as fuch deified, if we may be allowed the expreflion, by the 
courtefy of their dependents ; whereas the Greeks and Ro- 
mans did not adopt, much lefs challenge them for their own, 
till many ages after, that is, as a learned author feerns 
rightly to mppofe c , not till the former had been ordered 
by the oracle of Dodona to adopt the deities of the barba- 
rians f ; and the latter made k a Handing law not to in- 
vade any nations, till they had previoufly implored the favour 
of their gods, and promifed to build them temples, and efta- 
blifh their worfhip amongft. them. 

Whether the Gauls, or antient Celtes rather, were the 
nrft introducers of thefe hypothefes, or whether they adop- 
ted them in imitation of other antient nations, is a knot 
too hard for us to untie. However, it is plain they antient- 
Jy adored a fupreme Being under the name of Efus, which 
feems only a corruption of the old Celtic word Dhew, from 
which the Greeks^ probably borrowed their ©soV arid ZsuV, 
and the Romans their Deus. This notion was religioufly 
prefeived by their druids ; and if they, for worldly ends, 
or perhaps to pleafe the people, whofe impetuous defire af- 
ter this novelty they could not refift, fuffered the worfhip 
and images of thefe gods to be introduced amongft them, 
yet they never looked upon them as any other than infe- 
rior deities; whatever the laity might be indulged to do in 
procefs of time ; but the worfhip of the true God was ftill 
carefully kept up, and the oak efteemcd the fymbol 0 f the 
Deity, as fire was among the Perfes, of whom we have gi- 
ven an account in a former volume g . To frame therefore 
a right notion of the religion of this, or any other nation, 
we muft not judge of it by the corruptions introduced into 
It by a mad populace, and winked at by the priefts and phir 
lofophers, but as it was believed and profefTed by thofe, 
who had the care of it. And in this cafe we mall perhaps 
find the moft material difference between that of the Gauls, 
and that of the Greeks and Romans, even in thofe points 

in 

e Relig. des Gaul. 1. i. c. 3.. f Plin, K xxviii. c. 5. 

• See vol. v. p. 31, 

(B) This our reader will be beft able to judge of, by turning 
to the fourth fe&ion, under the note (L), to which we refer, if> 
avoid needlefs repetitions. 
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in which they feem moft to agree, we mean, the worfhip 
of the fame gods, with refpeS to the different chara&ers 
which they gave, and ideas they entertained of them, the 
latter feeming calculated to footh the moft inordinate paf- 
fions, and authorise the worft of crimes, and the former 
rather quite oppofite to it ; and this is what the modern au- 
thor laft quoted has taken no fmall pains to mew in two 
main inftances, viz. from the contrary notions which thefe 
entertained of their gods, and from the moral doctrines of 
their druids. It is indeed no hard matter to imagine how 
the religion and precepts of Noah (and thefe were free 
enough from all idolatry, and the fuperftitious trafti, which 
crept in afterwards among his dependents) ihould be pre- 
served for a confiderable time in the family of Japheth, upr 
pn which that patriarch had pronounced and intailed a pe- 
culiar bleffing h ; but we cannot be fo fanguine in favour 
of thofe druids, as to believe with that author, that they 
preferved them fo pure among themfejves during fuch a fe- 
ries of ages, as he feems to fuppofe. If they did,, they were 
guilty of a very fhameful remiffnefs and condefcenfion to the 
laity, in fuffering them to run themfelves into fuch vile ido- 
latries, horrid fuperftitions deteftable rites,, and corruption of 
principles and morals, as they muft be owned to have done, 
in fpite of all falfe glofles, that have been ufed to palliate 
their degeneracy, or the fuppofition of their having been too 
much mifreprefented by Greek and Latin authors. We 
have, on the contrary, (hewn in a former volume *, that the 
antient Celtes, even in the times of their primitive fimplict- 
ty of life, and when they were as yet freeft from luxury 
and other corruptions, had yet adopted many inhuman cere- 
monies into their worfhip, auguries,, &c. Even the Scythi- 
ans, a younger branch of Japheth's family, who lived ftil] 
in a much greater fimplicity, and were more unmixed* 
and had lefs intercourfe, with other nations, did yet even 
exceed the Celtes in the barbarity of their religion and cu- 
Horns k ; and it will evidently appear from what follows, 
that the Gauls, Germans, and other northern people, did not 
only copy after, but even outdo them in it ; fo that tho f 
they muft be allowed, for reafons hinted more than once, 
5o have been little known to, and, in great meafure, de- 
signedly 

h Genef. xix. 27. See Mona antiqiaa. p. 43, & feq. p. 98, 
& feq. p. 105, & feq. 4 Vol. v. p. 405, & feq. * Ibid. 
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lignedly mifreprefented by, thofe authors who have written 
of them, yet they cannot, without manifeft partiality, be 
difculpated from the charge of having had many bloody and 
inhuman rites, • many abfurd and unfocial principles, as well 
as corruption of morals, in common with other nations, 
tho 5 not in the fame degree with them. Let therefore the 
private doctrines of their druids have been what they would, 
and they be fuppofed ever fo averfe and oppofite to die ge- 
neral practice of the people, nothing can be faid for their 
countenancing, if not encouraging, thofe abominable cere- 
monies, fuch as their offering up of human victims to their 
gods by way of expiation, their auguries from the reeking 
blood and entrails of their captives, and others of the fame 
nature, of which we {hall fpeak in due time. 
TteGau- We think ourfelves obliged to be the more particular in 
lift religion our enquiry into the religion of the Gauls, as it is the fource 
ofliuhe" anc * f° un< ktion, not on ty or " tnat °f tne antient Germans, 
northern and other more northern nations, but likewife of that of the 
ones* antient Britains, who, as we mall fee in a fubfequent chap- 
ter, were defcended from, and had received their religion, 
Jaws, cuftoms, &c. originally from them ; fo that what is 
faid on that fubjecl: in this chapter, will ferve as a clue to 
that of thofe other nations we fhall have occafion to fpeak 
of in the following ones ; by which means we fhall avoid 
tnany needlefs. repetitions, and be able to confine our account 
of them chiefly to thofe points, in which they either dif- 
fered from this their common mother, or in fuch cafes, where 
there appears a necelTity to fhew the affinity they bear to 
each other. As for thofe of the antient inhabitants of Italy, 
Spain, &c. who became intermingled with the Gauls, the 
reader will find the former already done in a former vo- 
lume and the reft will come in their turn in fome of the 
fubfequent chapters. And here we fhall, for order-fake, 
begin with an account of the different deities worfhipped 
by the antient Gauls, and the particular ceremonies and facri- 
fices ufed to each of them, not as they were tranfmitted to 
them from their Celtic anceftors, concerning which we refer 
our readers to what has been faid in their hiftory, but as they 
were found m the times of the Romans invading of, and be- 
coming firft acquainted with them. 
'Efastbefa- We liave already hinted, that they antiently worfhip- 
t remc Dei- p ec [ tne fupreme Deity, under the name of Efus or Hefus 

* 7 ' 
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(E),andthefymbolofrhe oak; and it will not be drought ftrange, 
that this notion of a fupreme Being ftiould have been pre- 
ferred 

(E) There have been various conjectures concerning the ety* 
mon of this word, befides that which we offered a little higher, 
and which to us feems the moll natural, becaafe the Celtic Dh 
being pronounced with a kind of preceding afpiration, and no? 
unlike our fofter th in fuch pronouns as thee, thou, &c. fo» 
reigners, who were unufed to it, could not wdl exprefs the found 
of the word Dhew, but by the letters Efu. As for the final s, 
it might be fuperadded by the Greeks and Romans, according 
to their way of terminating the mafculine gender in us, and os, 
as they did likewife in the plural Efi, Aifo ; i, as they may be feen 
in Hefychius. 

The antient Etrufcans, according to Suetonius (8), called the 
Deity iEfar ; for he obferves there, that, among the other pro- 
digies which preceded Auguftus's death, a flam of lightning having 
erafed the C from the word Csefar, as it ftood engraved on a 
pedeflal that fupported hiis ftatue, the diviners told him, that the 
C being a numerical letter fignifying an hundred, the omen por-» 
tended, that he had but fo many days to live, after which he 
would be deified, becaufe JEhr, or the remainder of the word 
Csefar, fignified God in the Etrufcan language. If we might 
therefore be allowed 3. far-off conjecture concerning theTe twos 
names, Efus among the Gauls, and iEfar among the Etrufcans, 
it would be, that they might be both of Hebrew extract $ and 
we have elfewhere ft ewn, that the old Celtic, with which the 
Etrufcan has a vaft affinity, appears vifibly to have been a dia- 
lect of the Hebrew (9). The word VIJJ hezus fignifies ftrong 
and mighty, and is given to God in many places, particularly 
by the pfalmift (io'jj and*HJ? ezer fignifies help or helper 
(11), and is likevvift: given to Him, as he is emphatically fo, 
when all other helps, fail. The patriarch Abnham, and his de^ 
fcendents, knew him by the name of f^-^fcj el-faddai, the 
mighty or felf-fufRcj ent God, till he made nis peculiar name Je- 
hovah known unto them (12) ; and it is remarkable, that the 
Thracians, a branch of the Celtes, did, according to Macrobius, 
call the god, to whom they had erecled a temple on mount Zil- 
miffus, Sabazius, \yhich is a plain corruption of the Hebrew 
word Tzabaoth, efpecially confidering, that, in their religious 
rites to Bacchus, they were wpnttocry out, Evohe Sahbai, which 

is 



(8) In vit. Augutt. (9) Vol v. p. 410, (B). 

{10) Vide int. al. Pfal. xxiv. 8. (11) Gen. ii. 18. 

Conf. Gen. xvji. 1. &ExocLvi. y 
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ferved among the defcendents of Japheth, when we find 
fuch lively traces of it even among the idolatrous Syrians, 
Midianites, and even the Canaanites, as in the family of 
Laban m , of Jethro % and of the two Abimelechs kings of 
Gerar in the times of Abraham and Ifaac °, and fome others 
we could name, particularly the Gibeonites in Jomua's 
time p, Adonibezek in the time of the judges % and Hiram 
king of Tyre in the reigns of David and Solomon r ; who 
all not only retained the notion of the Deity, notwith- 
standing their idolatry, but had Ukewife a peculiar name for, 

it, 

m Genef. xxxi. 48, & feq. n Compare Exod. ii. 21, 

& feq. and xviii. 9, & feq. 0 Genef. xx. 3, & feq. xxvi, 

8; & feq. p Jofh. ix. 9, & feq, <J Judg. i. 7. 

1 I Kings v. 7, & feq. 

is the Elohe, or, if youpleafe, the Jehovah Tzabbaothof the 
Hebrews, as God is emphatically called by the pfalmiit in the 
pfalm above-quoted, and fignifies " Lord of hofts," a title that 
well fuited the martial Thfacians. As thefe therefore were ra* 
ther attributes, than the names of the Godhead, each nation may 
be fuppofed to have chofen that which fuited their genius beft ; 
amd the Gauls that of Hefus, as fuiting moft with their warlike 
fpirit. 

That not only the names of the Deity, but this way of wor- 
fhipping Him under oaks, and in oaky groves, was common to 
all the defcendents of Noah, we have undoubted proof out of 
the old teftament, as we (hall prefently fhew ; and we only 
mention it here to confute the notion of thofe, who fuppofe 
the Efus of. the Gauls tp have been the god Mars ; for neither- 
he, nor any other inferior deities, were worlhipped under thefe 
oaks, or with the fame rites with Efus ; and therefore Pliny, in 
his defcription of- iYte ceremony which they ufed in gathering 
the mifleto of thofe facred oaks, has thefe words, which plain- 
Jy mew, that thefe trees were dedicated to the Deity itfelf : : 
fi The druids, fays he, ( r 3} believe, that the mifleto is a fign, 
*' that God hath chofen that tree to himfelf j " and a little low- 
«r, after having particularly defcribed their manner of gather- 
ing it, he adds, " that they offered up viftims and prayers to 
" God, that he would blefs and profper his own gift to them 
M that receive it." It is plain from it, that he neither fpeaks here 
ttf Mars, Jupiter, or any other of their gods, but of the Deity 



(13) Hiftc nat. 1. xvi, c. 44, 
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it, diftinct from thofe of their other gods. To this let us 
add, with refpedt to the Gauls we are now fpeaking of, 
that the natural fondnefs, which they had for the religion and 
cuftoms of their forefathers, the contempt they entertained 
of other nations, the reclufe and folitary life of'their druids, 
who were the keepers and teachers of their theology, and their 
Uriel and conftant practice, founded upon it, of facrificing, 
and performing their other religious rites under the oak on- 
ly, as confecrated to that fupreme Being, were moft effec- 
tual means to preferve that fundamental notion ftill upper- 
moft among them j whatever other fuperftitions might be, 
in procefs of time, introduced among them ; for we mutt 
here obferve, that they kept conftant to this cuftom, or,,' 
rather, as feems, law, of performing their religious wormier 
under that tree, or, more properly, in groves of it, evert 
after they had adopted that long regiment of deities, o£ 
which we are about to give an account. To this we muft: 
add, that, in the midft of thofe heathenifh fuperftitions*. 
which crept by degrees into their religion, they never erec- 
ted any either temples or idols unto this Efus or fupreme 
Deity j fo that he feems to have been acknowledged by 
them much in the fame manner, that the Athenians did the 
unknown God mentioned by St. Paul s ; which notion was 
far enough from being peculiar to them : others had their, 
unknown God as well as they, and owned themfelves his 
offspring, though their notion and worfhip of Him were very 
imperfect, and, in many cafes, too unworthy of Him, as 
even the Gauls did, when they came to intermingle the Rxh 
man theology with their own. However, antiently they 
feem to have entertained fome fublime notions of Him, to 
confirm which we need but add what Tacitus fays of the 
Senones, who were a branch of the Celtes, and had the 
fame religion : They, fays that author *, have no other 
temples but a wood or grove, where they perform all their 
religious rites. None is admitted to enter it, unlefs he car- 
ries a chain, in token of his dependence on, and owning the 
fupreme dominion, which God has over him ; and, if he 
chance to fall down, none muft dare to help him up j but 
he muft either roll himfelf, or crawl upon his belly, out . 
of the place. He adds, that their whole religion confifts in 
an acknowledgment, that the deity, which makes its abode 
fchere, governs all things ; that all things depend on him, 

and 
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and ought to obey him. Strabo fays much the fame of 
the Oeltiberians, another branch of the Celtes ; and adds 
that they worfhipped the God without name, and danced 
even' full moon, before their houfes, all the night in ho- 
nour of him u . And might it not be upon this account, as 
an ingenious author obferves w , that Lucan rallies the Maf- 
filirm druids, when he tells them x , that they were the only 
om:s of all men, to whom it was given to know, or not 
to know, the gods they adored ? And then, fpeaking of 
thdr groves, fays, that their ignorance of the deities they 
worfhipped under them, was the caufe of that veneration 
they paid to thofe fturdy and fhapelefs trees. He fpeaks 
there indeed of deities in the plural, Roman and poet like ; 
bat that he did not intend thereby, that any more than 
o ne was worfhipped in thofe groves, is plain from what he 
f.ivs at the end of his defcription of the Maffilian grove (F) j 
viz. that the prieft or druid, who officiated there, was a- 

fraid 

* Geogr. 1. iii. w Relig. des Gaul. 1. ii. c. 2. * Luc. 
PharfaL 1. iii. 

(F) This defcription, though disfigured with fatlre and ridi- 
cule, being curious, and pertinent to our prefent fubject, we (hall 
give the fubftance of it to our Englifh readers. It is as follows : 
There is without the walls of Marfeilles a facred grove or wood, 
which had never been touched by ax from the creation. The 
frees of it grew fo thick and interwoven, that they fufFered hot 
the rays of the fun to come through their branches, but a perfect 
damp and darknefs reigned through the place. Neither nymphs 
nor fylvan gods could make their abode in it, it being deftined 
for the moil inhuman myfteries. There was nothing to be fees 
there but a multitude of altars, upon which they facriheed human 
victims, whofe blood turned the very trees of a horrid crimfon 
colour If antient tradition may be credited, no bird ever perched 
upon their branches, no beaft ever walked under them, no wind 
ever blew through them, nor thunder-bolt did ever touch them. 
Thefe {lately oaks, as well as the black water that winds about 
through the place in different chanels, fill one with horror and 
dread. The figures of the god of the grove are a kind of ftand-. 
ing, rude, and fhapelefs trunks, covered over with a difmal yel- 
low mofs. It is the genius of the Gauls (continues he) to feel 
no veneration for the gods, unlefs they be thus reprefented, in a 
manner quite orpofite to the taite of orher nations ; for" which 
reafon their fear aad regard for then* incre&fes, in proportion to 
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fraid of meeting dominum luci, by which he could mean 
nothing elfe but the deity worjfhipped there, a notion proba- 
bly common to them and the Jews, as we have fhewn in the 
laft note. 

Another, remarkable thing in their religion was their Their venc- 
great veneration for the oak. This feems likewife to have ^^jf* 
been common to them and the old patriarchs and Jews, 
among whom that tree was in high efteem, though not in the 
fame fuperftitious degree. Abraham is recorded to have 
jritched his tents under fome famed oaks, fuch as thofe of 
Mamre, of More / ; which, though our verfion, and fome 
others, have transformed into plains, yet, in the original, do 
plainly fignify an oak or oaky grove, as we have obferved in 
a former volume z . He is faid moreover to have planted 
groves of them ; and where-evcr he pitched his tent, he is 
recorded to have built an altar unto the Lord, - and to have 
given fome fignificant name to the place, fuch as that of 

Beer- 

y Genef. xii. 6. xiii. ult. & alib. pafT. z Vol. ii. p. 399, (G). 

their ignorance of thofe gods which they worihip. There is a 
report, that this grove is often maken, and ftrangely moved, and 
that dreadful founds are heard from its caverns ; that the yews, 
if thrown or cut down, grow up again of themfelves ; that the 
grove is fometimes in a blaze, without being confumed ; and that 
the oaks are twined about with monftrous dragons. The Gauls 
dare not live in it, out of refpedt to the deity that inhabits it, and 
to which they entirely abandon it. Only at noon and midnight a 
prieft goes trembling into it, to celebrate its dreadful myfteries ; 
and is in continual fear, lell the deity, to which it is confecrated, 
Ihould appear unto him. Thus far our poet. 

"We have already obferved, that tho' he exprefies himfelf in 
the plural in freaking of the Gaulifh gods, rather as a poet and 
a Roman, yet his lait words plainly fhew, that he intended to 
fpeak of one deity here. All that we would further obferve of 
the prielTs dread of feeing that deity, feems plainly a relic of 
that notion, which even the patriarchs and antient Jews had, that 
no man could fee God, and live (14). As for the dreadful de- 
fcription of the grove, and its horrid apparatus, H it is not, in a 
great meafure, the f aion of the. poet, to ridicule the Gaulilh 
worihip, might it not be that of the druids themfelves, to pre- 
vent their laity, as well as ftrangers, from entering, and prying 
too curioufly into it ? 



(14) Vide int. al. Genef. xxviii. 16, & feq. Judic. vi. 22. 
Xiu. 22, &ieq. 
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Beermeba % Bethel, and the like (G). The Gauls in par- 
ticular feem to have improved upon this patriarchal cuftom, 
the origin of which feems rather owing to what we hinted in 
the laft note, than to any fan&ity, or extraordinary virtue, 
which either Abraham, or arty of his anceftors or fucceffors, 
could imagine to be in thofe trees ; whereas, among both 
Celtes and Gauls, the oak was looked upon and reverenced 
as an emblem, or as the peculiar refidence, of the Deity. 
Andmifle- The fruit of it, efpecially the miffoldine, was thought to 
**• have a kind of divine virtue, was ufed as a kind of panacea 

for man and beaft, and applied to both, as well inwardly as 
outwardly, in wounds, contufions, and cuticular ailments, as 

well 

a Vide int. al. Gen. xxi. 33. 

(G) It mull be obferved, that the original word alon fignifies 
both an oak, and a grove or thicket of oaks. Thefe were, at 
firft, chofen in thofe hot countries for the fake of coolnefs and 
fhade ; and where the plains were well watered, and fit for pafture, 
but wanted fuch woods or groves, they planted them, as Abra- 
ham is recorded to have done at Beerfheba. Thefe, in time, came 
'to be in great efteem by his dependents, not only on account of 
their extreme ufefulnefs, and long duration, but out of regard to 
thofe patriarchs, who had dwelt and facrificed under them. Jacob, 
we read, buried his beloved Rachel's nurfe under an oak, which he 
called the " The oak of mourning." He buried all the idolatrous 
traih, which he found in his houfhold, under another (15). This 
laft became famous among the Shechemites (16), probably becaufe 
Jofliua reared a ftone or pillar under it, in memory of the cove- 
nant which he renewed juft before his death between God and 
the Ifraehtes (17). 

This regard, by degrees, dwindled into downright fuperftition, 
Hot only among the Jew*, but even among chriftians, Mohamme- 
dans, and other nations As to the former, they became infamous 
for their facrificing and burning incenfe in their high places and 
groves, and at length, as they are juftly upbraided by the pro- 
phets, under every oak and green tree (18), notwithftanding 
God's prohibitions, and fevere threatenings. As for the latter, 
we have fhewn in a former volume, in fpeaking of the oaks under 
which Abraham dwelt, that they were ftill ftiewn in Conftantine's 
time, and reforted to with great devotion by chriftians, Turks* 
and even heathens (19). 

(15) Genef. xxxv. 4, 8. (16) Judic. ix, 6. (17) Jofr.' 
xxiv. 26. (18) See 2 Kings xvi. 4. Ifai. lvi. 5, &feq. Je- 
rem. ii. 20. Hofea iv. 13. Judith iii. 8. (19) Vol. ii. p. 399' 
(G), & alibi 
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well as for inward difeafes, or even barrennefs and abortion in 
men, women, and cattle (EI). The leaves, or fome fmali 
boughs of it, were worn by the druids and laity in all their 
religious ceremonies, which were conftantly performed, as 
we hinted nbove, under thofe trees, or in oaky groves. 
Thefe, if we may p-uefs from the few fragments we have left 

of 

(H) Pliny, who has given us this account more accurately 
than any other author, tells us (zo), that they called the milleto* 
as well as the particular day or reftival on which they gathered it, 
by a name which fignified cures all. We {hall quote the whole 
palTage, as it is both fuccinft and curious : 

" The druids, fays he, who are among the Gauls what the 
" magi are elfewhere, hold nothing fo facred as the miffoldine, 
" and the tree that bears it. This is conftantly the oak, for 
" which they have fuch a high efteem, that they do not perform 
" the leaft religious ceremony without being adorned with gar- 
" lands of its leaves. It is, in all likelihood, from the Greek 
" name of the oak, that the Gj.ulifh priefts are called druids. 
" Thefe philofophers believe, that every thing that grows upon 
" that tree doth come from heaven j and that it is an evident 
" proof, that God hath chofen it above all others. 

" The mhToldine of the oak being fcarce, and rarely found, 
" when any of it has been difcovered, they go, with great cere* 
" mony and refpeel:, to gather it. This is always done on the 
u fixth day of the moon, a day fo efteemed among them, that 
" they have made their months and years, and even ages, which 
" coniift but of thirty years, to take their beginning from it. The 
" reafon of their chufing that day is, becaufe the moon is, by that 
" time, grown ftrong enough, though not come to the half of its 
" fulnefs ; and this day they call by a name, which, in their tongue, 
" fignifies curcr of all ills. 

" When the druids have got ready under the oak all the appara- 
" tus for the facrifice, and the banquet which they ufually make, 
" they tie, for the firlt time, two white bulls to it by the horns. 
t( Then one of the priefts, cloathed in white, gets up the tree, 

and v with a gold fcythe, cuts off the mhToldine, which is received 
" in a white fagum j which done, they begin to offer th eir iacri- 
S( ces, and pray to God to give a Welling to his own gift unto 
" them that are honoured with it. He adds, that the water of 
" the miilbldine gives fertility to man and beaft, is a fpecihe 
w againft all kind of poifon ; an eminent inftance, fays he, that 
" human religion has often no other object than frivolous things*" 



(20) Nat. hift. 1. xvi. c. 44. 
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Their 0 f them in hiftory, and from fome carneads or heaps of ftones 
woi%r ^ ftanding in fome of our Illes, efpecially that of Anglefey b , 
and which may be fuppofed to have been cinctures • or fences 
round the grove, to prevent their entrance between the trees^ 
except where ft was left open to the comers, and, not un- 
likely, guarded by fome inferior druids, to flop all ftrangers 
from intruding into their myfteries : we fay, if we may guefs 
at them by thefe few antient helps, thefe groves were of 
different forms, fome quite circular, fome oblong, and more 
or lefs capacious, according to the number of votaries, or 
the largenefs of the diftrict or canton, to which they belonged. 
The area, which was in the centre of the grove, Was open 
at the top^ and encompafled with feveral rows of thefe oaks, 
fet very thick and clofe. Within the large circle were feveral 
fmaller ones, furrounded, as is fuppofed, with large ftones-, 
which ferved for the facrifices, and other rnoft folemn parts 
of their worfhip. In the centre, or near it, of thefe fmaR 
circles, were placed folid ftones of a large fize, and conve- 
nient height, on which the victims were killed, difTected, 
and offered up. Each of thefe being, as we imagine, a kind 
of altar, was furrounded with another row of ftones, the 
ufe of which cannot be eafily guefTed at, unlefs it was to 
keep the people at a due diftance from the priefts that offi- 
ciated. Some of thefe interior circles are likewife thought 
to have ferved, one or more for their courts of judicature, 
another for their grand council or afTembly, or tor fucH other 
purpofes as can only be guefTed at c ; though We very much 
doubt, confidering the vaft reverence that was paid to thofe 
groves, as they were confecrated to religious rites, whether 
their druids would fuffer any fecular matters to be tranfacted 
in them. We are rather inclined to think, that thefe cinctures 
might all ferve for the fame religious ends, one for human 
victims, another for thofe of beafts, a third for auguries, and 
fuch-like ; not but they may be reafonably enough fuppofed 
to have had other groves, defigned for fuch fecular purpofes 
as we juft now mentioned'; and thefe might probably enough 
be of oaks, as the others were, that tneiacrednefs of thofe 
trees might ftrike thefe courts and councils with" due awe, and 
prevent fuch quarrels and indecencies as might otnerwife 
happen. And this conjecture (and the contrary one is no 
more than suefs-work) feems more agreeable to what we 

have 

b Sec Mona antiqua, p. 91, & feq. Keyzler. antiq. feptea- 
mon. p. 77, k in addend. c Idem ibid. 
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have lately quoted of their worfhip out of Tacitus, Pliny, 
and Lucan. 

How the Efus, or fupreme deity of the Gauls came after- 
wards to be transformed into, or give place to, Jupiter, which, 
if we may believe Lactantius, did not happen till about the 
fourth century at fooneit, we mall endeavour to account in 
the fequel. But, by what we have faid of him and his worfhip, 
and of the oaks and groves confecrated to him, &c. the read- 
er cannot but have obferved a great deal of conformity between 
the Gaulifh and the patriarchal and Jewifh religion, though, 
if this had been all, we mould hardly have inferted this remark; 
neither could Celfus have had fo much reafon to oppofe the 
antiquity and wifdom of the druidifh religion, and its confor- 
mity to that of the antient Jews, againft the novelty of the 
gofpel *. W c mall therefore beg leave, in fpeaking of the 
other branches of the Gaulifti religion and ceremonies, to ob- 
ferve to him the fame conformity running through very many 
other particulars, as they have been collected in one view by 
a very diligent author often quoted under this head e : and from 
which we may be able to fatisfy ourfelves, that they could ne- 
ver be owing to mere chance, but that both plainly appear to 
have flowed from the fame fource. 

1. The Gauls had a fovereign pontiff or head of thedrui- Affinity be- 
dim order, to whom both thefe, and the whole nation, paid CeTdcrdTi- 
the higheft regard. The fame we find among the Jews, to 0 n andthft" 
fay nothing of Melchifedech, to whom Abraham paid tythes°f the patri- 
ot the fpoil he had lately gained. 2. The druids, under this archsand 
their head, had fuch an uncontroulable power and fway, that 
whoever refufed to fubmit to their decifions, not only in reli- 
gious but civil matters, (even to the putting an immediate 
flop to an engagement, when both armies were ready for the 
onfet, if the druids did not like the prognoftics) was interdict- 
ed from aflifting at their folemnities, which was looked upon 
by the Gauls as the moft grievous punifhment f . The Jew- 
ilh high-prieft, at the head of the fanhedrin, was looked up- 
on as the dernier appeal in all caufes ; and excommunication, 
the greateft punifhment among the Jews, was to be the lot of 
thofe, who refufed to abide by their decifion g . 3. The druids 
were obliged to afiemble themfelves in the territories of Char- 
train once a year. The Jews had their three grand feftivals, on 
D d 2 Which 

d Vide Origen. cont. Celfum. e Relig. de3 Gaul. 1. i. p. 
3, & feq. f Diod. Sic. 1. v. C<ef. comment. 1. vi £ 
eevol, iii, p. 252, Sec. 
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which their males were obliged to repair to Jerufalem. 4. 
The druids wore white garments. The fame did the Jewiuj 
priefts. 5. The druids lived in woods and groves. The fame 
did generally the patriarchs, the fons of the prophets, and the 
Effenians, a kind of monks among the Jews. The Gauls 
had their female druids, prophetelTes, and arufpices. The 
Jews had Miriam Aaron's fifter, Deborah, Huldah ? and other 
propheteffes, to fay nothing of other women, who kept fami- 
liar fpirits. Some of thofe females were in high repute among 
the Gauls, and bore a great fway in the government. And 
Deborah was a famed judge in Ifrael 6. The Gauls vowed 
to Mars fome parts of the fpoil they took in war, and it was 
death for any one to infringe upon it. The fame was among 
the Ifraelites with refpecf, to thofe cities and kingdoms, which 
were fubjecl to anathema, as in the Ciife of Jericho. The 
reft they divided among themfeives, according to certain 
laws and cuftoms fettled amongft them. Mofes, Jofhua, and 
David, made alfo laws on the fame head, what portion mould j 
be offered to God, what given to the priefts, and how the 
reft ftiould be divided between the combatants and thofe who 
guarded the camp and baggage. 7. The Gauls worfhipped 
a brafen bull. And the ifraelites golden calves. 8. In pub- j 
lie calamities they offered a human victim, on whom they 
threw all the curies that threatened them. The Jews did the ! 
fame by their fcape-goat h . 9. The Gauls had power of life 
and death over their fervants. The fame had the patriarchs 
and Jews, and the former even over their families, as one may 
conclude from the inftance of Judah and his daughter-in-law 
Tamar *. They began their days from the evening, as the pa- 
triarchs and Jews, and, like them, diftinguifhed the year only 
into three feafons, viz. fpring, fummer or harveft, and win- 
ter. The autumn was fo unknown to both, that they had 
no name for it. The fame is affirmed likewife of the Egyp- 
tians by Diodorus Siculus. 10. They gave fignificant names 
to their children, to places, &c. as thefe did. 11. The Gauls 
believed the immortality of the foul ; fo that no people under 
heaven could mew a greater contempt of death. The patri- 
archs and Jews, if we except the upftart feci: of the Sadducees, 
Were famed for looking on this life only as a mere paffage 
into a better. 12. "When their life or liberty was in danger, 
they endeavoured to redeem it by one or more of their own 

fer- 
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fervants k . We have an inftance of this in Jephtha, one of 
the ifraelitim judges, and his ram vow e , though it was more 
common among the Phoenicians, and other antient nations. 
13. The Jews had the waters of jealoufy to afllire them of 
the fidelity or infidelity of their wives. The Gauls had fome 
kinds of ordeals or trials to the fame fenfe ; and Julian the 
emperor tells us, that the waters of the Rhine had fome 
fecret virtue to punifh thofe wives, who had gone aftray (I). 
The druids made it a conftant maxim net to commit any 
thing of their laws, philofophy, or hiftory, to writing, but to 
couch them in fet poems and canticles, to be learned by heart, 
and fung at proper places and feafons. Thefe fongs were, it 
feems, fo multiplied in Caefar's time, that it took up fome dru- 
ids (for they were all obliged to it) near twenty years in learn- 
ing them m . We do not find but that this was the antient 
cuftom of the patriarchs and other nations in Canaan before 
Mofes, who quotes fome of thofe canticles, and compofed 
fome of them himfelf, as did other prophets after him, in me- 
mory of fome fignal victories, deliverances, and the like. Some 
Gaulifli nations carried their gods along with them to the war, 
as did thelfraelites their ark, and their apoftates the tabernacles 
of Moloch, Chiun, and Rempham. The Gauls did perfonify 
and deify their rivers, lakes, woods, &c. and might not this be a 
corruption of that laudable elegance of the facred poets, who 
called upon thofe, and all other creatures, to praife god ? as, in all 
probability, their offering human victims, common likewife to 
other nations, and even to the apoftate Ifraelit.es, in imitation 
D d 3 of 

k Comment, ubi fupra. 1 Judg. xi. 30, & feq. m 

Comment, ubi fup. 

(?) This is not a proper plale to fpeak of thofe ordeals and o? 
ther trials, as patted, in all probality, from Gaul into Great 
Britain, and which might, in all likelihood, have their rife from 
the Jewifh waters of jealoufy. But that, which the apoftate Ju- 
lian mentions concerning the Rhine, can fcarcely be owing to any 
thing elfe. 

He tells us (21), that, when a Gaul fufpe&edhis wife of infi- 
delity, he obliged her to throw, with her own hands, the children 
that were born of her body into that rapid river. If they 
funk, the woman was deemed guilty, and put to death. If they 
fwam, and moved towards the place where me ftood trembling at 
a convenient diftance, and ready to receive them, (he was cleared, 
ind reftored to her huiband's favour. 



(21) Orat. xvl 
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cf them, fcems to have had its rife from the example of A- 
braham's readincfs to facrifice his fon Ifaac, concerning 
which we (hall refer our readers to what we have faid in a 
former volume n . We fhall now give our readers a fhort ac- 
count of this inhuman rite, as it was praclifed among the 
Gauls, and leave our readers the pleafure of difcovering, in 
the fequel of this hiftory, many more inftances of that con- 
formity we have been fpeaking of, which we are forced to o- 
mit, to avoid being tedious. 
Human uc- ^ g t ^ ^\ 0Q( \y cu ft om 0 f facrifking human victims, 

tims how . 1-1, ^ i , i ■ , -r 

offered, which began lo early with the Gauls, and which, it we may 
believe Procopius °, did not end till fome centuries after theip 
embracing chriftianity, we can only fpeak of it as it was tranf- 
acted out of their groves or places of worfhip 5 for as to what 
was done within them, no ftranger being made acquainted with, 
much lefs admitted to fee it, we mult be wholly in the dark 
about it, as their druids committed nothing of it to writing. 
Concerning thofe unhappy ones, that were offered abroad, 
Oefar and Plutarch give us the following account : When a 
man's life is in danger, either through ficknefs or other acci- 
dent, they immediately facrifice, or at leaft make a vow fo 
to do, fome human victims ; for, befides that they think them 
the moft perfect and pleafing to the gods, they believe, 
that one man's life cannot he redeemed but by that of another, 
without which no fatisfaction could be made to them for 
their goodnefs to men. And thefe are the ceremonies eftab- 
lifhed amongft them upon all fuch occafions ? : They erect 
a huge, hollow pile of ofier, which they fill with thefe un- 
happy wretches, who are quickly fuffocated by the fmoak, 
and reduced to afhes Toon after. They imagine however^ 
that criminals of any kind are much more acceptable victims ; 
but, where they are not to be had, the innocent muft go in 

At funerals, their ftead, In their funerals, which are very magnificent^ 
they throw into the burning pile every thing that the deceafed 
delighted in, even to living creatures ; and it is not long fince 
they threw likewife into it all his favourite fervants and flaves. 
Some of his near relations, continues Caefar, did likewife 
fling themfelves into the flames, in hopes of living happy with 
him in the next world. This cullom was exactly like that 
of burying the Jewifh kings, except the burning of living and 
human creatures, as the reader may fee in a former volume, 
where we have given an account of that ceremonv. q » 

' ' ' We 

n See vol. ii. p. 4*5, 417, pafT. 0 See vol. ii. p. 50&. 

poth. 1. ii. c. 25. " p Comment L vL Plut. de fuperftit. 
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We lately hinted at their imitating, in fome meafure, the In < their au - 
Jewifh fcape-goat, by devoting ■fome vicarious victims tb§J" r M r *^ 
death, and praying, that all the curfes due to them might fall ftitions. 
upon it The Maflilians, among the reft, are reported to 
have, in times of peftilence, made choice of fome indigent 
fierfon, that offered himfelf, voluntarily, whom they took 
care to fatten with the daintieft fare during a whole year ^ after 
which they dreffed him with garlands, and other rich orna- 
ments, and led him through the ftreets, loaded with the bit— 
tereft imprecations, to his death r . We have formerly had 
occafion to account for this cuftom, which was likewife com- 
mon to other nations, as well as the Gauls, and had its rife 
from the fame fource s . However, if the Gauls, in fuch 
calamitious times, could procure any of the handfomer and 
nobler fort to offer themfelves to fuch a voluntary death, they 
not only preferred them, but encouraged them by large re- 
wards and encomiums. Thefe were led, like the poorer 
fort, out of the city, and ftoned, and the former thrown 
down from fome high precipice. The common notion a- 
mong them was, that fuch a fpontaneous death for the good 
of the commonwealth entitled them to a rank among the gods. 
In other cafes they either tied or nailed them to fome tree or 
poft, and {hot them to death with arrows. Others they 
burnt, with a number of beafts, on a pile of hay It was 
alfo cuftomary among them to referve their criminals to the 
fifth year, and to burn them in facrifice with the firft-fruits of 
their ground The fame author adds, that they threw into 
the fire an incredible quantity of gold, and other rich things, 
which it was death for any one to meddle with afterwards w . 
As for their brute viclims, they were left, in fome meafure, 
to the choice of the offerer, or perhaps rather of the druids^ 
who were the butchers of them, and always officiated in 
white garments (K), both in this, and all other parts of their 
worfhip. Only the horfes, which they took in battle, or at 
leaf! part of them, they burnt with the bodies of the flain x r 
All thefe facrifices were occafional, and unlimited, except 
D 4 thofe 

r Petron. fatir. ad fin. Vide 8c Serv. comm. in ^n. iii. ver, 
58. s See the note (Y), in vol. iii. p. 226. 1 Strab. 

1. iv. u Diodor. Sic. 1. vi. c. 9. w Ibid. 1. y. 

x Tacit. German. 

(K) Some add, that they were ftriped with purple, which 
dwindled, either at one or both ends, into a point like a fpindle, 
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thofe which Lucan calls national, and which were conftantly 
performed at noon, and at midnight, as we have hinted above. 
As the Gauls were addicted to all kind of fuperftition (L), 
they ufed to be exceeding watchful of the fmging and flight 
of birds, and other fuch kind of ominous tram. They never 
undertook any thing of confequence, without the advice of 
their arufpices, who were, for that reafcn, in high requeft 
among them. Thefe carefully examined the entrails, blood, 
&c. of their victims ; and when they offered any human 

one, 

to diftinguifh them from the laity. But there feemstobe no need 
of fuppofing fuch a diftinfHon, feeing the white robe was pecu- 
liar to the druids, and no one dared to wear it but they and the 
druideffes, of whom we mail fpeak in due time (2?). 

(L) According to the Greek and Roman writers, the Gauls 
exceeded all other nations in cruelty and fuperftition ; and yet, 
if we compare them together, even according to their own wri- 
tings, we fballfcarce perceive any difference between them, but 
what is on the cppofite fide- It muil be owned however, that 
-fome of the Gallic nations were very famed for their fuperftition, 
fince Alexander Severus is upbraided with having even out- 
done fome of them, viz. the Vafcones or Gafcons, in 
it (23). 

Our defign is not to extenuate thofe inhuman and abominable 
practices of the Gauls, but to obferve how little reafon other au- 
thors, efpecially the Romans, had to blacken them above all 0- 
ther nations, when they themfelves outdid almofl all that ever 
went before or fmce. We have given a fufEcient number of iib 
fiances of it in their hiftory under feveral of their emperors, e« 
specially Severus above-mentioned, Nero, and Julianj and we 
-rfiall clofe this note with another, which happened juft upon the 
Breaking out of the war between the Gauls under Viridomarus 
and them, when, as Plutarch tells us (24}, they found themfelves 
obliged to obey certain oracles, which they found in the Sibylline 
books, and to bury alive in the beef-market two Gauls, and two 
Greeks, a man and a woman of each nation, to whom, fays he, 
they frill offer feme private facrifices in the month of November, 
which the people are not allowed to be prefent at ; which very 
facrifices, we are told by two of their own authors (25), were 
fince repeated at t}ie fame place on feveral occafions, efpecially at 
the firft opening of the Pumc war, which immediately fucceeW 
that of the Gauls above-mentioned. 

(22) Comment, ubi fupra. Vide Keyzler. antiq. feptent 
305, 459. Pelloutier. hift. def. Celt. Relig. def. Gaul. & ah 
(23) Lamprid. in Alex. Sever. (24) In vit, M^rce^ 

jijj) Tit. Liy. 1. xxii. c. 57. plin, 1. xxvim c. 3. 
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one, as they did conftantly before they held a council, whe- 
ther of the nation or diftricl:, they ftabbed him behind with a 
cutlafs, a little above the diaphragma, watched the manner of 
his falling, whether on his right or left fide, or on his face, 
how the blood flowed at the wound, and from thence gave 
their judgment, which was exactly followed, let the cafe be 
what it would, or the appearances be ever fo much againft it; 
inibmuch that they have come to the head of an army, and 
ftopped the fight, which was juft going to begin, their kings 
and generals not daring to contravene them upon any ac- 
count y. 

We have already hinted, that their religious groves had Their altai* 
fome large ftones, which were fuppofed to be the altars on 
which they offered up their victims. Some of them are flill 
extant in feveral parts of France, Germany, England, Wales, 
Ireland, and the Hie of Anglefey, and are of fuch a monftrous 
fize, that the bringing and rearing of them was thought, by 
the fuperftitious inhabitants, to have been the work of thofe 
demons, that were fuppofed to attend on that kind of wor- 
fhip, efpecially confidering that, as it is pretended, there 
were no quarries of fuch ftones within any reafonable diftance 
from the place where thefe altars ftood. Of thefe one, that 
is to be feen in the confines of Alface, meafures about thirty- 
fix foot in circumference, twelve foot and a half in breadth, 
and four foot and a quarter in thicknefs. It is reared on a 
parcel of other ftones about three foot and a half from the 
ground z . Some of thefe altar ftones were round, others 
oval, fome fquare, others oblong, and fome triangular. Some 
appear to have been adorned with a kind of ornament either 
of bas-relief or inferiptions, others to have been quite plain \ 
but whether originally fo, or by time and weather, is not 
certain. Others there were, which had a kind of hollow or 
bafon on the furface, fuppofed to have been defigned to re-? 
ceive the blood or entrails of the victims a . One of thefe is 
recorded to have had a hollow kind of nafty paflage under it, 
through which they made thofe ftrangers, whom they defign-r 
ed for facrifice, to pafs, pelting them all the way with filth 
and dung j from which that paflage is, it feems, called to 
this day cunnus dsemonis, duvels-fkut, or devil's hole b u 
The antiquaries of each nation have been very curious and 

diligent 

y Strab. 1. iv. Juft. 1. xxiV. c. 4. Diod. Sic. 1. vi. c. 9, 
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diligent in their accounts of thofe altars, and other piles of 
huge ftones, which are to be met with in almoft every king- 
dom and province of Europe, together with fuch other monu- 
ments as defcribe thofe facrifices that were offered upon them, 
and the apparatus and inftruments that were ufed in them ; 
but they generally deal fo much in conjectures, and agree fo 
little with each other, that it is no wonder that kind of learn- 
ing has been fo difrelifhed by the far greater part of the learn- 
ed fo that it would be loft time for us to enter further on 
this fubjecl, and all that we think worth adding to it is, that 
the Gauls are affirmed by the generality of authors to have 
conftantly affifted at thefe facrifices armed eap-a-pe, and to 
have carried fome fmall thing belonging to the victim away 
with them in their mouths or hands % after it had been offer- 
ed up, or had been led to the altar, 
^eyhadno Temples, we have already hinted, they had not before 
lo^fter 11 the coming in of the Romans, nor, in all likelihood, for a 
c2kr. ^ long time after Ca:far's conqueft of them. An author , who 
lived long after him, tells us exprefly, that they had not any 
other ftatue of Jupiter but a tall oak d , which could hardly be 
fuppofed to be growing in a temple, any more than thofe co- 
loiTian piles of hay and other combuftibles, in which, we are 
told by other authors e , they ufed to burn their numerous hu- 
man victims, can be imagined to have been reared in any fuch 
clofe places, much lefs ftill the trees on which they faftened 
thofe whom they pierced with arrows. Their groves, fuch 
as we have defcribed them, were much fitter for thofe cere- 
monies ; and this appears to have been one main difference 
between the Gauls and the Greeks and Romans f . When 
Mars came to be adopted among their inferior deities, they 
only worlhipped him under the figure of a naked fword, that 
•was repofited upon an altar in one of thofe groves ; but as 
they had then a cuftom to vow to him what fpoil they took 
from their enemies, Caefar tells us they generally depofi ted them 
in any place where they chanced to be. There they facrin- 
ced all the cattle they found, and laid up'the reft of theplunder 
in vaft heaps in the open country, which were neverthelefs 
held fo facred by the people, that none dared to touch any part 
of it, though there were amongft them great quantities of 
gold and fdver, and other rich ftuff ; for he tells us, that 

thofe 

« Cxt. ubi fup. Died. Sic. Mel. 1. iil. k al. d Maxim. 
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thofe confecreated heaps were to be found in moft cities in 
Gaul R . This feems likewife another material point, in 
which they differed from other nations, who chofe to 
{hut up thofe treafures in their temples, as in places of greateft 
fafety ; whereas the Gauls left them expofed under the canopy 
of heaven, and in the open fields, or, at moft, in fome lakes 
and groves, which were on that very account efteemed facred 
(M) . The Germans appear to have been ftill more averfe to 

the 

s Csef. comm. ubi fup. Diod. Sic. 1. v. c. 2. 

(M) It muft be owned, however, that fome of thefe authors 
give to thefe places the name of temples or oratories, and Qefar 
is affirmed to have rifled them to fupport his army (25) ; but then 
they fpoke like Greeks and Romans, among whom it was cufto- 
mary to recond fuch facred treafures in their moft famous temples, 
and even to call fuch confecrated places by the names of \i&v 
and templum. Thus Tacitus, though he affirms that the Germans 
had no temples, tells us, that their goddefs Hertza ufed fome- 
times to come out of her grove or Caftum nemus, to air herfelf, 
and, when me was weary of rambling, was carried back, and 
placed in her own temple, which, the fame author tells us afterr 
wards, was no more than a lake within the wood where that god-? 
defs refided (26). 

The fame may be faid of that famed one of Thouloufe, upon 
whofe account the aurum Tholofanum became famous, even to 3 
proverb, on account of the vail quantity that was repofited in it. 
This place Strabo, fpeaking of it, calls a temple : There was, 
fays he, a very famous temple at Thouloufe, the veneration and 
credit of which made it grow immenfely rich, becaufe none dared 
to touch any part of what was confecrated in it (27) ; and yet the 
fame author, when he accounts for the vail quantities of gold 
that were found there, from fome rich mines which he fuppofes 
to have been in the neighbourhood, and which, joined to the 
plain frugal way in which the inhabitants lived, made it encreafe 
upon them to fuch a ftupendous height, he adds, that they had 
other treafures in many fuch-like places, which, fays he, were de- 
pofited and cpnfecrated in whole ingots, in lakes, as in fo many 
facred afyla. So that this Thouloufan temple, and thofe other 
lakes he fpeaks of, were in all probability the fame thing, or 
meant, at moft, but fome more facred and private part of the 
Jake, to which he giyes the name of temple, only on account of 
the deity to whom that metal was confecrated. 

What confirms it ftill mare is, that Strabo, fpeaking of the 

facrilege 

(25} Sueton. in Cxfar. (26) De morib. German. (zjf 

£>ee before vol. xii. p. 475, 
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the introduction of temples amongft them, as we learn from 
Tacitus and other authors, and (hall fee in the next chapter ; 
and even the Britons, who certainly muft have had them, if 
jsUiy other Gauls had, becaufe they were the flandard of the 
Gaulifh religion, from whom all the others received it ; for 
W are told \ that thefeufed to crofs over in great numbers 
into Britain, or, as fome think, into the Hie of Anglefey 
and to fpend there fome years in the fludy of their religion 
and myfteries, as it was indeed the feat and nurfery of it, and 
the residence of the grand druid, or chief pontif, and confe- 
quently of all the learned doctors of the Gaulifh religion ; and 
yet, when Tacitus fpeaks of the defcent of the Romans into 
this ifland \ he tells us, that their firft care was to deftroy 
thofe groves and woods which the druids had polluted with 
the blood of fo many human victims ; and would they not, 
upon the fame account, have done fo by their temples, if any 
fuch had been in this country ? And fince all the other Gauls 
appear to have regulated their whole religion, and its rites, 
from thefe, it cannot be fuppofed, that they could, at leaft in 
Tackus's time, have had any temples any-where elfe, what 
«ver they did afterwards more by force than out of choice, as 
we {hall fee by-and-by. Some ftatutes they might have, and 
in all probability had, before Caefar's time ; but it would be 
difficult to prove, that they bore any refemblance with thofe 
of the Greeks and Romans, either as to their figure or de- 
fign, or that they were fet up by the priefts, and not rather 



Sacrilege committed by Cepio (28), mentions only the lake out of 
which this famous Tholoufan gold was taken; and Juftin, fpeak* 
ingof the Teclofagi, whom he fuppofes to have brought it from 
the temple of Delphos, fays, that, being returned to Thouloufe, 
and afflicted with a grievous plague, they were ordered by their 
augurs to fling their ill-gotten pelf into that lake (29). We mall 
have occafion to fpeak more particularly of this Thouloufan trea- 
fure, and its being expofed to fale, in the fequel ; and we only 
mention it here to mew upon what account Strabo called it a 
temple, though no more than afacred lake, with a mhos or niche, 
with fome emblem of a deity in the richeft, and s confequendy* 
moll facred part of it. 



h Comment, ubi fup. 
feq. p. 53, & feq. 78, & feq. 




(28) Vide Relig. des Gaul. lib. i. cap. 13. 



(29) Geogr< 
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by the people, who are often hurried away by imitation', 
though contrary to the confent of their guides, who appear 
to have been mod ftrict obfervers of the old patriarchal way 
of worfhipping the Deity ; for as, on the one hand, they 
feem to have kept all along fome kind of tradition from their 
progenitor, who was but a third in defcent from Noah, not to 
fay any thing of thofe before the flood, of which they could 
not fo foon lofe all memory, and whofe cuftom it was to 
worfhip God without temples or images ; fo, on the other, 
their great veneration and tenacioufnefs for their antient rites 
and cuftoms, joined to the contempt they had for thofe of 
other nations, muft have proved an effectual and long-winded 
prefervative againft their introducing them. At leaft it is 
very probable, that thefe ftatues or images we are fpeaking 
of, if there were really any fuch among them, might be no 
other than monuments of fome eminent perfons and tranfacti- 
ons, fuch as that which Laban and Jacob reared in memory 
of their mutual reconciliation, or that which the latter fet up 
in the place where he buried his favourite Rachel 1 ; or per- 
haps to point out thofe facred treafures, which were confe- 
crated in the manner and places already mentioned, and to 
deter people from profaning or feizing upon them 5 all which 
might be eafily miftaken for ftatues and idols by thole Greek 
and Roman authors who beheld or heard of them. 

Before we difmifs this point, it will not be thought un- 
feafonable to make fome further enquiry into thofe vaft piles 
of ftones which remain to this day both in England, and 
in other parts of Europe ; concerning which fo many diffe- 
rent conjectures have been offered by learned antiquaries, 
and others, whilft. fome have maintained them to have been 
erected by the Romans, others by the antient Gauls and Bri- 
tons ; one fort taking them for monuments erected in memo- 
ry of fome famous battle or victory, others for 'burying- 
places, and a third fort, though with lefs reafon, as we think, 
for temples, or places of worfhip. We mall, however, will- 
lingly fave ourfelves the trouble of entering into a detail of 
them, confidering how difficult it is to defcribe fuch kind 
of antiques, fo as to give our readers any tolerable idea of 
them, without having conftant recourfe to fome iconography 
of them, which are not in many cafes eafy to be had, and 
in moft not without greater expence than they would per* 
haps think they deferve. But fince that famous one of Stone- 
henge, which has been feen by all the curious, and of which 

we 
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An account we have fo many defcriptions in many of our Englifh 
fcefgeon" autn ors, may be juftly affirmed to exceed all the reft, as 
Salisbury well in the largenefs of the ftones as the perfection of its 
'plain, j figure, we fhall, notwithftanding its more properly belong* 
ing to a fubfequent chapter, venture to fpeak of it here* 
and give the bell light we can concerning that truly curious 
piece of antiquity ; efpecially as we propofed at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, to treat of every thing that related to 
the Gauls, and thofe other nations that are defcended from 
them, in fo full a manner, as might fave us the trouble of 
heedlefs repetitions in thofe that follow. But what more 
efFec~f.ually calls upon us to treat of it here, is, that a re- 
verend and learned author lately^ in that curious and elabo- 
rate account he has given of that {lately edifice ni , hath 
endeavoured to prove it an antient druidifh temple, which, 
if it had been fuch, would overthrow all that we have hi- 
therto faid, on the teftimony of fo many antient authors 
as we have produced, in favour of the oppofite opinion. Had 
that learned author contented himfeif with calling it a drui- 
difh edifice of any kind but that of a temple, we (hould have 
readily agreed to it ; becaufe we think he has given us full 
proofs of its being not only much antienter than the Romans, 
and, confequently, much more fo than the Saxons, but has 
further demonstrated, as far as the fubjecl: is capable of de* 
monftration, that it never could be a fabric of the former ; 
lb that upon the whole it muft be owned to have been a 
Britifh or druidifh work : and thus far we readily agree with 
Allowed a him, tho' we mall take the liberty, as we think we ought* 
drindiih la- to (jjff er f rom h} m i n hi s origin of the druids, as well as in 
this of their having erected temples in imitation of the patri- 
archs, who are no where recorded to have reared any thing j 
but bare altars of unhewn ftones, or, at molt, fome groves I 
over them, rather for fhade and coolnefs, than out of any ! 
fuperftitious regard for either the oaks, or any other trees. 
And as our author offers nothing but far-off conjectures on 
a fubje& of fuch remote and dark antiquity, there feems to 
be one infuperable obftacle againft his hypothefis of their 
coming from Phcenice - } namely, that if thefe druids had a 
been of fo different a nation from the Celts the anceftors of 
the Gauls, let them have come into Britain when they would, 
either before or after the Celtes, it is not to be iuppofed, 

that 

m Stukeley's Stonehenge. p. 1,17, 6o, & feq. n Ucm 3 

p. 31, & feq. 50. & feq. 61, 8c feq. 
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that thefe, much lefs all their Gaulifh defcendents, who were 
fo fuperftitioufly tenacious of their antient rites, laws and 
cuff oms, could have ever paid fhch a blind and unrverfal fub- 
jection to them, not only in religious, but in all civil and 
military concerns, as we have feen from the univerfal con- 
fentof Greek and Roman authors they actually did: and if 
fhofe druids had had fuch fublime notions of the Deity, and 
been fuch ftri£t. followers of the partiarclpa] religion and rites, 
it is fcarcely to be imagined they could have fallen into fucfa 
horrid exceffes, fuperftitions, and cruelties, as we have {hewn 
they did, even from the earlieft times. 

We come now to fpeak of this famous fabric of Stone- 
henge, and to give our readers fuch an account of it as may 
afford them an idea of the excellent tafre of thofe druids* 
who were the projectors and conductors of it % and may 
ferve to {hew the nature and defign of all other works of this 
kind, that are extant in any parts of Europe (N), where they 
bore any fway; and herein we mall make no difficulty to fol- 
low 

(N) Though there are many of tnefe to be found in Germa- 
ny, France, Spain, Brabant, Holland, &c. yet they are no-where 
fo frequent as in thefe Britifh ifles, even, as our author obferves, 
from the very LandVend in Cornwall to the utmoft promontory 
in Scotland, where the Roman power never reached. They are 
to be feen in all the iflands between Scotland and Ireland, in the 
ifle of Man, in all the Orkneys, and numerous in Ireland ; and 
all pretty near after the fame defign, being generally arches of 
rude ftones, of different diameters, upon elevated ground,, open 
heaths and downs, and chiefly made of /tones taken from the furface? 
of the earth, though fome of them appear to be of different forms,, 
and fo decayed and disfigured by time, that it is hardly poffible 
to guefs at their original ufe or intention, but from fome analogy 
which they feem to bear with thofe that are more perfect, as this 
We are upon (30). 

Thofe on the continent have fuffered ftiH more; not only front 
the Romans, who took fmgular pride in deilroying them, and 
introducing fome of their own in their (lead, and feringingthe Gauta 
over to their religion and cuftoms ; but likewife from the blind 
zeal of weak chriitians, who looked upon it as a piece of merit: 
to deftroy or deface them, as monuments of idolatry, and fuper- 
ilitious cruelties . The reader may confult concerning them the- 
authors quoted in the margin (31). 

(30) See before vol. xii. p. 475. (£1) Vide, relig. des 

Caul. lib. i. acp. 13. Keyzler antiq. feptGntr. &c. 
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low our learned author's defcription of it in every cafe but 
that we have excepted above, it being, in all other refpe&s, 
the moft exacT: and accurate we have ; tho' we fhall refer 
thofe who defire a fuller account of it, to his late elaborate 
defcription here referred to. 
And not ^ HE name °f Stonehenge, being of Saxon extract, and 
built by fignifying barely a heap of hanging or gallows ftones, is fo 
either Sax- contemptible a one for fo noble a work, that it plainly (hews 
•nsor Danes. j t tQ ^ ave ^ n rearec { j 0n g k e f ore t h e ir coming into England. 

Had they been the builders of it, or capable of judging of the 
magnificence of that work, or had there, in their time, re- 
mained any traces of its builders, and their defign in it, they 
would doubtlefs have called it by a much more honourable 
name. The antient Britons, in the time of the Romans in- 
vading them, fpake of it only by long and immemorial tra- 
dition, and as of a work far above human power ; and called 
it, in the language, Choir Ghaur, which fome interpret the 
choir or dance of giants, on account of a general notion that 
rf^bdn" ran tnrou &h a ^ tn °k countries, where fuch heaps of van: ftones 
a Roman were fet up, that it was done by giants, though others, more 
temple a.*.- abfurdly, by the afliftance of daemons, probably from the re- 
futed, putation which the druids were in for their fkill in magic, 
and by the help of which they were fuppofed to have reared 
thofe ftupendous piles in the form they flood ; though our 
author very judicioufly obferves, that Choir Ghaur might be 
more properly rendered the grand choir, as it exceeded all 
other works of this kind in bignefs, and, not unlikely, in 
dignity, on account of the arch-druid, or of his holding his 
grand aflembly of all the inferior ones in this place. This 
etymon is altogether fuitable to the grandeur of the fabric, 
and the defign of it, whether we fuppofe it, with our au- 
thor, to have been a temple, or, as feems more probable to 
us, for fome other public ufe, in either of which it appears 
equally grand and noble. And this will go a great way 
to convince us, that it never was reared by the Romans ; 
for the antient Britons would hardly have given fuch a grand 
name, to a fabric of theirs, in their own language : but our 
author has taken a much more effectual way to convince us, 
that it could be none of their work, much lefs fuch a one 
as our famed architect Inigo Jones (if he really was the 
author of that plan and performance which Mr Webb pub- 
limed under his name, and has been fo amply confuted by 
Dr. Charlton 0 and Keyzler) has endeavoured to prove it, 

and 
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and in which he aflerts it to be a round Roman temple, like 
the Pantheon (O). 

Dr. Charlton, though he fully exploded that notion, 
yet failed in proving his own, which attributed it to the Danes ; 
upon which he was foon after confuted by Olaus Vormius p , 
there being really no fuch monuments to be found among the 
Gothic nations. Befides, this of Stonehenge is mentioned in 
fome manufcripts of Ninnius, who wrote two hundred years 
before they fet foot in Britain ; all which is a fufficient confu- 
tation of its being a Danim work. Keyzler, for Want of being 
thoroughly acquainted with our Britifh antiquities, after having 
confuted the notion of Inigo Jones, of its being a Roman 
temple, or having any relation to public worfhip, and the 
vulgar error of its being built; by giants, or by magic art, or 
of its being fome old broken remains of the flood (P), endea- 
vours 

p Fall. & Monument. Banic. 

(O) That great architect, or, as is commonly thought, his pub* 
lifher, to make the dimenfions anfwer to his fcheme, has been 
forced to alter and mifreprefent them, to difplace fome of thofe 
huge ftones, and remove them at fuch a diftance as beft an- 
fwered to his imaginary plan. All which was afterwards dis- 
covered by a new furvey of it before perfons of tafte and judg- 
ment. Jones not publiming his account, though he lived thirty 
years after he had taken a view of it, makes one conclude, that 
he never defigned it ; and that, upon a ferious examination of it> 
he found it impracticable. But upon his death, Mr. Webb his 
fbn-in-law, it is thought, found an expedient of furmounting 
that difficulty by the alterations we have mentioned ; and by way 
of falvo tells the world, that if his father-in-law had lived to 
finifh it, it would have appeared in a much better guife. 

(P) There are two other vulgar errors more worth confuting 
than any of thefe, becaufe they have proved exceedingly detri- 
mental to thefe antient monuments.' The one is, the notion of 
the ftones being factitious, or caft by art, which hath and doth 
ftill induce ftupid pretenders to antiquity to come and disfigure 
thofe curious ftones with chizels and hammers, to find out whether 
they are really fo or not. The other is, their digging near and 
round about them, in hopes of finding out fome hidden treafures^ 
or other curious antiquities ; by which means many of them are 
fallen down, and others fo very near doing fo, that, if this hu- 
mour continues much longer, thofe noble fabrics will be reduced, 
in time, into a heap of ruinous fragments, and no traces be left, 
either of their ftructure, defign, or magnificence, but what we 
find in fuch defcriptioas thofe given by ejus agd other authors.' 

Vol.XVIIL £ c. 
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vours to prove it a fepulchral monument ere&ed by the Anglo* 
Saxons q . We hope we have already faid enough to prove* 
that, if it was fuch a fepulchral fabric, it is of too old a date 
to have been reared by that nation, or indeed by any but the 
antientJBritons ; though he is pleafed, in order to prove them 
©very way unqualified for fuch a work, to reprefent them as 
fuch ignorant favages, and fo like the wild Americans r , that 
he thinks it argument fufficient, and indeed it is the only one 
he gives, againft any one believing them to have been the 
contrivers of it. But how truly foever this character may 
fuit to his antient Germans, of whom we (hall fpeak in the 
jiext chapter, we hope to {hew in the fequel of this, befides 
what has been occafionally faid of the Britons, and their 
elruids, that they were the very reverfe of what he has painted 
them : he has fucceeded much better in his proofs^ that it 
was a monumental work, from many more of the like nature 
and form, which are known and allowed to be fuch. Our 
very author himfelf tells us of one in Ireland, which, by his 
defcription, is Stonehenge in miniature, and which he owns I 
to have been the monument of a famed druidefs s ; though 
ne insinuates it to be her temple likewife^ What he mentions 
in order to prove the great pile being rather a temple than 
a fepulchral monument, viz. the horns* bones, charcoal, 
and other things that were dug up from under it, is quite 
anfufficient, it being common, at the funerals of antient 1 
Britons and Gauls, not only to offer hecatombs of victims, 
which alone would anfwer for thefe horns, bones, &c but 
likewife to bury their favourite horfes and flaves, as we fhall 
fee in its due place : and if the reader" will be pleafed to 
look back at what we have faid of the funerals of their 
"brethren the Scythians, efpecially of fchofe of the higheft 
rank and compare it with the form and difpofition of the 
ftones in this place, he will be apt to think it a more decent 
refinement upon that antient and inhuman Scythian cuftom? 
and only rearing a number of huge Hones in this form, inftead 
©f the fkins of men and horfes, which they ufed to ftufF, 
and fet up round their monuments for as it favoured lefsof 
barbarity, fo it was of a much more lafting nature. But this 
we offer only as our own conjecture, and conjecture is all 
£hat can be offered, in favour of any other hypothecs about 
it at this vail diftaace of time, and with thofe little helps we 

hm 

i Antiquit. feptentr. p. 50, & feq. 97, & feq. 109. & feq. 23^ 
& feq. r Ibid. cap. 4, 5, 13, & feq. s Stonehenge- re&: 
jed, p. 3. & 4, t See before vol. v. p. 450, 
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have left. For this reafon we mall omit mentioning fome 
other notions which people have entertained ; fuch as, that it 
was the place where the grand council of Britain met, a Ro- 
man trophy, the monument of the famous queen Boadieia, 
of king Vortigern, and fuch-like, all which, carrying frill 
lefs probability than any of the preceding ones, are not worth . 
dwelling longer upon. 

We mall now give a fhort defcription of the fabric itfelf, 
out of that accurate furvey which the reverend author laft 
quoted made of it. It is fituate on a pleafant part of Salif- 
bury plain, about two miles from Amberfbury, and fix from 
Salisbury, and is fituate not upon the fummit of a hill, but very 
near it and, for more than three quarters of the circuit, 
you have a gentle afcent to it from the lower ground.; at half 
a mile diftance the appearance of it is quite {lately, awful, 
and auguft, efpecially on the north-earl fide, which is the 
moft perfect. According to his plan or iconography of it, 
the circumference of it exceeds that of the outfide of St. Paul's 
cupola. The height of the outward cornice is eighteen feet 
complete, and that of the inner twenty-four at a medium ; 
for thefe, for reafons to be mentioned hereafter, are not all 
of equal height. Thus the height of the inner circle, or 
rather ellipfis, as our author has proved it, bears a jufl pro- 
portion to the curve of the circumference, which is' above 
one hundred feet, and was one fourth part of it, though at 
prefent fome of thefe flones either {looping, or by long time 
being funk lower, come fomevvhat fhort of the proportion 
above-mentioned. The noblenefs likewife of their lights and 
fhades, as well as the variety arifing from their circular form, 
adds to the elegance of the profped? ; fo that it is not without 
reafon that our great Jones blamed Mr. Camden for calling it 
fo fenflefly as he doth in his Britannia, infana fubftru&io, a 
huge, or, as he englifhes it, " a will kind of flructure ; " 
whereas it plainly appears to have been the very reverfe. But 
it is manifeft, that he never faw it, or took but a flight view 
of it ; and his defcription is fo faulty and incorrect, that he 
feems not to have thought it worth a more exa£t furvey, 
though he had feen thofe of Mr. Aubrey and Inigo Jones ; 
hut thefe likewife he feems to have had but little opinion of, 
and rather mentions thejr account of it to confute them, than 
to rectify his own by them ; and we own, that he has very 
judicioufly exploded both their notions, as well as all thofe- 
other vulgar ones, which afcribe the rearing of this odd edi- 
fice, as he thinjks it, to any but tQ the anient Britons. But 
E e % to 
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to return to the fabric ilfelf : the whole is- enclofed within a 
circular ditch, which being croffed, one afcends thirty-five 
yards before he comes to the work ; fo that the area, as it is 
enclofed by the ditch, is three times the diameter of she buil- 
ding \ and therefore the diftance from the ditch within-fide, 
quite round, to the fabric, is equal to the diameter of the 
fabric." When you enter the building, whether on foot or 
horfeback, you are ftruck with aftonifhment at the fight of 
the vaft ftones, whether you view thofe that are {till {landing 
in their antient fite, or thofe which lean forward, and are 
ready to fall, or thofe which lie down, and, by their im- 
menfe weight, have crufhed a number of others under them, 
efpecially that which our author fuppofes to have been the altar- 
ftone ( QJ, and is broken into three large pieces' by the fall of 
one of the large architraves. What encreafes the wonder, efpe- 
cially to a man verfed in tbefe antique works, is, that, among 
thofe dreadful dilapidations, in which every ftone lietli y like the 
carcafe of a giant, with a number of horrid ruins under it, there 
remains ftill as much of it undemolimed'* as enables one to re- 
cover an idea of what it was when in its perfect, ftat'e, and 
enough of every part to give one a notion of the whole. To 
all this we may add the beautiful contraft, which the view 
of the infide gives you, when joined to the vaft and beautiful j 
b profpeel: of the country about it. The one, if you look up 
one " to thofe huge ftones,, and the vaft ponderous impofts over 
them, the chafm of fky between the jambs of the cell or 
inner circuit, you imagine you fee whole quarries, mounted 
in the air ; and if upon the rude havock below, it looks like 
the Bowels of a mountain turned infide out. The other 
gives yOu a moft fpacious and variegated' proipecl: of the 
country round about, bounded only by the horizon. One 
of them is what they call Vefpafian's camp \ a beautiful pro- 

fpeci 

( QJ And fo it may really have Been, let the fabric be fup- 
pofed a temple, a fepulchral monument, a grand court or council, 
or any thing of the like nature, feeing that, as we have obferved 
Before, facrifices were ufed in great numbers in all- thofe folem- 
nities, and an altar cannot but be fuppofed to have been fixed in . 
fome convenient part of the building ; but why fo clofe to one 
part of the cell or nich as Mr. Jones has made it, and not in the 
centre, where Keyzler would rather have it y this reafon may be 
well enough affigned, that it is moft likely to have flood where 
we find the huge fragments ftill lying, and crufhed by one of the 
large impofts falling upon it ; for, had it ftood in the centre, it- 
would have been out of the reach of it, and have remained whole 
to this time. 
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fpe& it is J another the antient hippodrome, or place for 
horfe and chariot-races ; a third the grand avenue to the fabric, 
which, as our author fuppofes, begins fome miles from it. 
The plain is here-and-there iaterfperfed with a vaft number 
of mounts, or, as they are called, harrows, fome larger tn ^ n ^ e s b ^" b9 . 
others. The largeft of them is enclofed about with a ditch rying-piag^ 
an hundred cubits in diameter. Thefe are fet thicker and 
clofer in one place, and thinner at another ; and, upon dig- 
ging fome of them up, there have been found human 
bones, urns, and fome kinds of beads, and other pieces 
of glafs, cryftal, jet, amber, and fuch-like female trinket^ 
of different colours and metals ; as alfo fome fwords, hat- 
chets, and other weapons k , have been dug out of them ; 
which plainly ftiew them to have been burying-places ; but 
whether of the antient Britons, Romans, Saxons, or Danes, 
is not eafy to determine, though the firft feems moft pro- 
bable upon one account, which the reader will find in the 
margin '(R). Thefe barrows however are fo thick about 
E c 3 the 

^ Stonehenge reftored, p, 10, 43, & feq. 

(R) The author obferves, that the via Icenia, or Ikening* 
#reet, a road made by the Romans, which reached from,. 
Norfolk into Dorfetfhire infringes upon one of thole bar- 
rows, and crofTes fome part of it ; from which it is reafona- 
ble to conclude, that thele barrows were older than that roa$ 
(*9>- 

In thefe 'barrows, befides thofe human and other bones, and 
materials, which have been digged out of them, there was a broa4 
fword taken out of one, and fent to Oxford ; in another was 
found a weapon of the fame metal like a pole-ax, which weigh- 
ed twenty pounds, and given to colonel Wyndham > out of a 
third was dug a brafs inftrument, called celt, and is fuppofed to 
have belonged to fome druid, and to have been ufed for cutting 
the mifleto off the oaks. We have taken notice above, that the 
Gaulifti druids ufed one made of gold for that purpofe, In one 
©f the female barrows was found, befides fome other ornaments 
and trinkets, the head of a javeljn of brafs, at the fpeke t of which 
were two holes for the pins, that fattened it to the ftan^ and a 
fharp bodkin, round at one end, and fquare at the other, where 
it went into a handle. Some of the trinkets feem to have fcsen 
originally covered with metaj 5 and one of them had ftill a thin 

film 



{29) Stukeley's Stonehenge, p, 3, & fe^. Mona antf<s. &ft r 
i*.p. 88, p. 93, &fe<j. 
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the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, that, from fome heights,, 
one may tell one hundred and twenty-eight in fight '. Among 
them one may obferve, in fome places, two or more, fome- 
times to the number of fix or feven, inclofed in the fame 
circle or ditch, of which one is larger than the reft, and 
feems to be the tomb of fome head of a family, and the 
reft that of the family itfelf. The moft remarkable of all 
the reft are, that which is called the tomb of king Carvw 
fms, who was the famed king of the Iceni, who fought a-' 
gainft Julius Caefar. It ftands on the other fide Wilton, 
antiently Carvitium, fo named, as is fuppofed, from, if not 
built by, him. It is fituate on an eminence, and of a hand* 
fome h eighth, and has four tall ftately trees planted on the 
top- From this mount you have the profpecf. of Old and 
New Sarum, of Wilton houfe and park, the Ikening road, 
and fome diftant hills. The other, called Bufhbarrow, is 
beautifully planted by the ftiepherds, and commands the pro- 
fpect of Stonehenge, of the curfus or antient races, and of all 
the barrows around that plain, beftdes a moft elegant and fpa- 
cious landfchape m . Thus much may ferve to give an idea of 
the grand profpecl:, which this noble ftruclure affords you from 
without. 

Stonehenge But, before we come to fpeak of its fymmetry, and the 
\l^chLl f° rm anc * bignefs of its ftones, it may not be amifs to ok 
monument, viate a difficulty, which will, in all probability, occur to our 
readers from what we have juft now faid of thofe barrows j 
for fince they evidently appear to have been burying-places, 
and to bear a kind of relation to the fabric itfelf, which is, 
a^s it were, the centre and kebla of them, will not this 

deftroy 

1 Ibid. p. 45, & plate xxxi. m See p, 46. & plate ^xxiii. ( 

& feq. 

film of gold : all which fufRcicntly fhewthis barrow to have been 
the fepulchre of fome heroine. 

AU that is further worth obferving on this head is, that thofe 
materials, as well as the bones, appear to have fuffcred the fre 
in fome, though not in others. In fome likewife the afhes were 
depofited in a fmall urn of reddifh earth unburnt ; and, in others, 
the bodies were buried at full length, generally north andfouthj 
iProm all which it is concluded, that the cuftom of burning deaq 
bodies was in ufe among the Britons, as well as that of buryjng 
without it, before the times of the coming in of the Ro- 
fpans. 
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deftroy our fuppofition of the latter being likewife a fepulchrai 
monument 2 Will it not appear abfurd to fuppofe fuch a no- 
ble fabric to have been fubfervient to the lame ends with 
thofe hillocks, which are feen around it ? And will it not be 
more reafonable to fuppofe it, with our author^ to have been 
a temple, than a monument ? Tq which we beg leave to 
anfwer, that we mould have made no difficulty of admitting 
it fuch a temple, had we not fo many convincing argu- 
ments, that neither Cekes, nor Gauls and Britons, had any 
fuch buildings till long after the coming of the Romans. We 
have already given our reafons, and hope they will appear as 
fatisfaclory to them, as they do to us, when duly weighed. 
However, to fhew that our conjecture is not fo inconfiftent 
at the bottom, as it may appear at the firft fight, we mail 
obferve, firft, that there is a manifeft difference between 
a monument and a burying-place 3 and that the latter is 
defigned only to inclofe the remains, and the other to 
preferve the memory, of the deceafed. Thefe might be 
appropriated for the fepulture of the great ones, and their' 
family ; and this to burn their bodies, to be afterwards 
depofited in urns, and conveyed to their proper bury- 
ing-place. Again, the flone fabric might be the fe~ 
pulchre of kings, and confequently deferve greater mag* 
nificence ; or it might be that of the druids, then in 
very high efteem ; or more particularly of the head of 
that order, or grand druid, and require not only to make a 
more ftately appearance, but likewife to bear fome kind 
of affinity, as, in fad"t, it feems to do, in its ftruclure, 
to thofe facred groves, in which they performed their 
religious ceremonies. But laftly, and to name no more, that 
which appears to us the moft probable conjecture, from the 
relation which thofe barrows bear to the building, is, that 
this laft was, as it were, the centre or kebla, that is, in 
other words, the point of view, or rather of diftance, to 
all the reft, and might be erected at the charge of the whole 
nation, and be deiigned, not only as a magnificent monu- 
ment, or rather an open and majeftic edifice for the per- 
formance of funeral rites to the whole people, and more 
efpecially to thofe of a fuperior rank and merit, but likewife 
to afcertain the property of each barrow to its refpective fa- 
mily, by the number of cubits or x furlongs they ftood eaft 
or weft, &c. from it ; for that they had a clear notion of the 
points of the compafs, and of geometry, is evident from 
the very planting, ftru&ure, fituation and fymmetry of the 
E e 4 fcbric. 
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fabric, as has been demonftrated by our author himfelf, 
as well as by fome others, who have written .before him of 
it. 

This conjecTu re being allowed, as indeed every thing a- 
bout this noble pile feems to confirm it, (viz. the long and 
fpacious avenue to and from it, its dividing itfelf at a con- 
venient diftance, the one road towards the curfus, and the 
other to Radfin and the adjacent plains, the fituation and 
ftrudture of the edifice, its profpe£t and command over all 
the country, efpecially the barrows and curfus, above-men- 
tioned) we may carry it on a little farther, and fuppofe the 
corfe of the deceafed, efpecially if a prince, a grand druid, 
a celebrated warrior or heroine, to have proceeded with a 
fuitable funeral pomp, fuch as we have formerly {hewn was 
obferved by the Scythians to their monarchs n , from the 
place of his refidence to this fepulchral monument. Here the, 
druids and bards received it, and performed the funeral cere- 
monies over it, which confifted chiefly, at leaft as far as 
related to their office, in offering facrifices, rehearfing the 
genealogy and heroic exploits of the dead, finging their en- 
comia on him and his anceftors, and, if the body was to be 
burnt, in aflifting to, if not performing, that ceremony, 
committing the ames to the funeral urn, and conveying 
it, With all its apparatus of ornaments, weapons, &c. to 
the proper place of its interment. The area on the out* 
fide might ferve for exhibiting fuch games, mews, and fights, 
as were ufual on fuch occafions, to the numerous fpe£tators 
round about, and of which we fhall fpeak in aVe place. Af- 
ter, which, the company might proceed to the curfus, and 
there clofe the ceremony with races, and other fuch-like ex- 
ercifcs. Every one of thefe places feems indeed fo excel- 
lently fituate, as if they had fyeen defigned for this grand 
ceremony. They all ftand at a convenient diftance from 
one another, and each commands the profpeft of the others, 
and may be viewed at a great diftance by the largeft number 
of fpec"tators which we can fuppofe to have affifted at it. 
W e mall only add, that this notion, which we have been 
offering here, doth include all the various conjectures, which 
our beft antiquaries have been able to make of it, either from 
the * various antient traditions of it, or from their own dis- 
coveries. It anfwers to that of a temple, by reafon of its 
facrednefs, its rcfemblance to the antient religious groves, 

r See vol. v-'p. 450- 
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and the facrifices and other rites performed there. It an- 
swers to that of a fepulchral monument, on account of its 
being appropriated to the grander!: funeral ceremonies, and 
its being the centre or kebla to all the adjacent monuments 
round about: to that of an amphitheatre, on account of the 
funeral games and (hews exhibited at it ; and may alfo have 
ferved for a convening-place of the national council for the 
election and proclamation of a new king, general, or grand 
druid, whilft rhey affifted at the obfequies of a deceafed 
one. Laftly, it appears not to have been reared by either 
Romans, Saxons, or Danes, becaufe it is evidently prior to 
them all, for the reafons we have alleged a little higher, to 
which we mail fubjoin one more, as we are come now to 
fpeak of the huge {tones, that compofe this ftupendous 
fabric. 

We have already hinted, that their monflrous largenefs, Th<? fton?* 
joined to their apparent great diflance from any quarry, whence ami 
and the many ups and downs through which they mult brought i4» 
nave been conveyed hither, led the unthinking vulgar into ther. 
the notion, that they were brought hither by magic, or 
the help of demons, according to fome, and by giants, ac- 
cording to others, either of which were readily enough fup- 
pofed able to bring them upon their backs from Africa (S) ; 
whilft. the wifer fort rather imagined them to be factitious, 
and call from fome fuch compofition as fand and morter, 
and the like, and hardened by the weather. This notion, 
as we hinted in a late note, has been fufEciently, and, we 
may fay, experimentally, difproved, though to the great de- 
triment and disfiguring of the ftones themselves, and the en- 
dangering of the ftruc'ture. Thefe ftones, rough and bat- 
tered as they have been by thefe pretended curiofoes, as well 
as by a long feries of ages, appear to have been originally 
fmoothed by the chizel, at leaft as far as they ftand above 
ground ; for, as to that part which lies buried in the earth, 
it mews itfelf, upon digging round it, to be in its primi- 
tive roughnefs, and as it was digged up out of the quarry, 
^>r, as our author rather fuppofes, and with greater feem- 

(S) From a notion, which our author has likewife adopt- 
ed, which fuppofes Afer to have been the fame with Hepher, 
one of the fonsof Abraham by Keturah, to have come hi- 
ther from Africa with Hercules, and to have brought with 
him the grinds, w ho fretted the fabric we, are now fpeakirig 
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ing probability, as they were found lying on the furfaee 
of the ground in great numbers, and various dimenfions, 
perhaps ever fince the creation of the world (T), and as 
they are to be feen {till in vaft quantities upon Marlbo T 
rough downs near Abury, at a place called from thence the 
Grey Wethers, and are of the fame kind, viz. a baftard 
white marble. Hence another argument is drawn of its be- 
ing of antienter date than the coming of the Romans ; for, 
hy this time, the Belgse, a colony of the Gauls, had feized 
upon, and feated themfelves in, that part of the country j 
fo that the Britons muft have fetched thefe {tones from, 
and drawn them fome miles through, an enemy's country, 
unlefs we could fuppofe, that thofe Belgse were the builders 
of Stonehenge ; which is lefs probable than that the Britons 
did, becaufe thefe have left fuch kinds of monumental piles 
where-ever they can be traced, as we hinted a little higher. 
$eir bulk The difficulty is, to convince how {tones of that immenfe 
^4 weight^ weight, one of which, though neither the largeft nor hea- 
vier!:, has been computed, by proper judges, to weigh be* 
tween thirty and forty tons, and confequently would have 

required 

(T) This is at leaft our author's conjecture (30), which we muft 
be content to fubmit to our readers, till a more probable one be 
found out. We never had an opportunity of viewing thofe Grey 
Wethers but at a diitance, whence they appeared as huge ftones 
dug from fome neighbouring quarry, which, though not now to 
be found, might have been exhaufted, or covered up ; in which 
cafe, thefe might have been defigned by our antient Britim druid* 
for fome other edifices of the fame nature, which they were 0- 
bliged to let afide, upon their being forced from thisifle into thofe 
of Ireland, &c. and of which we fhall fpeak in due place j but 
doubtlefs our author, who has been a curious examiner into all 
thefe particulars, had his reafons, though he doth not mention them, 
for not thinking them to have been dug out of any quarry, but to 
iiave lain there fcattered from the beginning. 

One thing- is remarkable, that all thefe Britim ftru&ures in Wilt* 
jhire, and no others, are built of the fame kind of ftone as that, 
of the Wethers ; whereas the cathedral of Salifbury, all their great 
churches, and other large edifices, are of quite another kind, and 
were hewn out of the quarry called Chilmark, in the fame county 
and neighbourhood. 

(30) B. Montfaucon. feplem. de Tantiquit. Mahudei. Relig. 
des Gaul. Keyzler. Cliorier. Hiftor, Pelphinal, La Faille an* 
sal. Tolofan. & at 
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required about an hundred and fifty oxen to have drawn it, 
could be conveyed from their original feat to Stonehenge, 
which isfixteen computed miles, and alongfuch uneven ground, 
and in fuch quantities as compofe the fabric. Sure it is, that 
no carriage can be conceived, which would not have been 
funk into the ground by fuch a monftrous weight, unlefs it be 
that of rollers ; but even this muft appear a more than Hercu- 
lean labour ; the arduoufnefs of which cannot be extenuated, 
but by the fuppofition, that the whole, or at leaft the great- 
eft part, of the nation contributed their help towards it, in 
their turns.. 

The rearing of them afterwards in fuch form and fitua- Difpofitie* 
tion, was a work of no lefs difficulty ; for though we may and formp 
reafonably fuppofe, that they were all pecked and chizelled, 
had their mortifes and tenons wrought, and every thing done, 
that could lighten and fit them for the defign, at the place 
where they were brought from, yet every man will eafily 
perceive what an immenfe labour it muft be to rear ftones of 
that vaft bulk and weight, to place them in their proper places, 
and at fuch due diftances, that the architraves or impofts, 
that locked them to each other at the top, fhould fall fo exact- 
ly every mortife upon his own tenon, as we find they actually 
do to this day ; for it is plain to every eye that views them 
carefully, that each of thefe tenons are fo exactly fitted to it$ 
mortife, that if either of the {landing ftones had been fet er 
ver fo little out of its place, and perpendicular, they could 
never have locked one in the other, till they were reduce4 to 
their due diftance and pofition-, efpeciaily confidering that there 
were at leaft fifteen in number of this large fort, fet up twa 
and two, the whole in a beautiful oval, near eft to a circle, 
and exactly locked each to the other by architraves of pro- 
portionable bignefs. Each tenon is a druidifti cubit, fome- 
what above twenty inches in diameter (V) on the broadeft fide ; 
for they are of an oval figure, and the mortifes exactly an- 

fwerable 

(V) Dr. Stukeley hath clearly demonftrated, that this fabric was 
never built according to the Roman meafure, from the great 
number of fra&ions and uncouth numbers, that occur in the mea- 
furing of each part, but according to the antient cubit, &c. 
which was common to the Hebrews, Phoenicians, Egyptians, &c. 
as well as, as it appears here, to the druids and antient Celtes. 
His proofs the reader will fee in $he work itfelf (31)5 for it«. 
fipf for us to dwell on thofe. 



(31) P. 6 8 &fe$. fcplat, 
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fwerable to it. By this contrivance the impofts or architraves 
lie firm locked upon the uprights* and thefe are kept firm 
to each other. Where the impofts are heavier!:, the tenons 
are fhorteft ; and where thofe are lighter!:, and confequently 
more in danger to be fhaken, as in thofe of the outward cir- 
cle, thefe are made longeft, and the mortifes deeper according- 
ly. If the bottom face of the import be divided into three 
fquares, the two mortifes will be found in the middle of the 
%wo outward ones : draw diagonal lines from corner to corner, 
and where they interfect is the center of the mortife ; which 
central diftance from one to the other is feven druidifh cubits, 
or about eight of ours. We might mention feveral other cu- 
rious particulars, which make the whole appear to have been 
done geometrically, and from fuch plain and fimple principles, 
as would freft anfwer every purpofe of the grand defign ; but 
for thefe we muft, in a work of this nature, refer our readers 
to the author's account °, to avoid prolixity. But from what 
has been; faid, the reader may frame an idea of the curioi£ 
nels, as well as arduoufnefs, of the work, which, confidering 
}ts regular complexity and fymmetry, muft be owned to out- 
vie all that we read of fmgle obelifks, pillars, and ftatues, how 
gigantic foever, if we except the pyramids of Egypt, and the 
Rhodian coloflus, of which we have given an account in for? 
mer volumes' 7 . 

*rhe fabric • TfiR whole fabric confifted of four circles, or rather ovals, 
bribed, c f ft ones? the moft confiderable of which had ten uprights, 
■and five architraves or impofts, making up five trilithons, each 
trili.thon confiding of two uprights and one impoft, which lock- 
ed together at the top by the tenons and mortifes above-mem 
tioned. Thefe trilithons were not all of the fame height, as 
our author obferved, and is indeed the only one we know, 
that has taken notice of this elegancy ; but each of them raif- 
ed its bead or impoft fomewhat higher, as it drew neareft tp 
that before which the altar is judged to have ftood, and which 
appears to have been not only the higheft, but fineft, both for 
the fmoothnefs and beauty of the ftones. The height of thefe 
trilithons, with their architrave or cornice, is computed 
in a medium, to be about twenty-four feet; for there is no 
coming at an exact dimenfion in a work fo decayed by 
time and weather ; the uprights being between twenty and 
twenty-one feet high, and lejTening a little upwards to the top> 
$nd the cornice computed about three feet and a half, making 

up 



c Ubi fup. p. z6 % & feq. p See vol i. p 4 570, & fe<}> 

*o?. vii. p. 400, & feq. 
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up the complement of twenty-four feet. Thefe impofts, on 
the outward face, bore the fame fweep with the oval which 
they compofed ; but, on the infide, went in a ftrait line. They 
feem likewife to have been fomewhat broader on the top than 
at the bottom fo that their fides bear a little flant downwards, 
whether to preferve them the better from the weather, or to 
make up the fhortening, which is caufed by their elevation 
from the fight. The gradual afcent of thefe three orders, as 
they may be termed, of trilithons, is, according to our au- 
thor q , thirteen, fourteen and fifteen druidifh cubits. The 
breadth of each trilithpn is computed, in a medium, about 
ten cubits of the fame meafure, and is confequently the length 
at leaft of the impoft. Each upright is about three feet nine 
inches thick, and twice that, i. e. feven feet and an half in 
breadth, or four cubits and an half druidifh. Each trilithon, 
which compofesthis oval cell, ftands at fuch convenient dift- 
ance from the other, as to yield a beautiful profpecl into it, 
which is not a little heightened by the fpace which ftands be- 
tween the two uprights, and which widens upwards, as thefe 
leflen in their breadth, and form an oval from its two centres, 
whofe longeft radius is fifteen, and {horteft twelve, druidifh 
cubits ; fo that the ellipfis is formed by a line of fixty cubits ; 
which, being joined at the two ends, and turned round the two 
centres, give a diameter of thirty cubits at the longeft, and 
twenty-five at the {horteft, five cubits being the fuppofed dift- 
ance between the two centres (W), 

This was the figure and greatnefs of that which Mr. Jones 
called the cell, and our author the adytum or the concha, of, 
what they fuppofed the fabric to be, the temple, and which we 
have taken the more pains in defcribing, as it is indeed the grand- 
eft part of the whole. As for the remainder of the ftru£hire„ 
though it bears an exact and beautiful proportion with it, we 

fhalL 

*P. 26. 

(W) Hence, amortg feveral other arguments, ose may infer* 
that this nich or cell could not be originally fuch an hexagon, as 
Mr. Jones fuppofed it j much lefs could it be formed, as he pre- 
tended at the fix points of three equilateral triangles j for, if this 
had been the cafe, there mull have been fix inftead of five trili- 
thons i but here is not the leaft footftep of a fixth r no flump or 
fragment of it, nor cavity in the earth, where it may be fuppfed 
to have flood ; fo that three ftones of that immenfe weight and 
magnitude, as we have defcribed them, mull be imagined to have, 
been fpirited away by the fame magic art, by which the vulgar 
fuppofed the whole to have been reared, before we can think* 
that it ever had this trigonometrical form^ 
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fhall content ourfelves with mentioning the moft remarkable 
parts of each, without entering into a detail of all the particu 
jars. Within this grand oval, is another of much lefTer, though 
harder and finer ftones. This circle, together with the long 
ftone now broken, which is fuppofed to have been the altar; 
and is of a darkifh-blue marble, fuch as is often fet upon com- 
mon altar tombs, and about fixteen feet in length, confifts of 
twenty ftones, the greateft part of which are fadly broken and 
mangled but not fomuch as to hinder a curious obferver from 
recovering the form and order in which they flood, though 
their ufe and defign is hard to be guefled at. Another circle 
or oval of forty {tones furrounded the cell or adytum at a pro- , 
per diftance. Thefe were likewife of a much lefTer fize ; after 
which one comes out to the greateft or outer circle, compofed 
of thirty ftones, likewife harder, and fomewhat of a pyramidal j 
form. It feems as if the founders had wifely provided, that I 
their lefTer bulk mould be compenfated by their folidity. The j 
difference between this outward circle, and that of the cell or j 
adytum, confifted in this, that the architraves of the trilithons j 
of the latter did not touch one another, but prelerved the lame f 
diftance with the two uprights, on which they were locked) j 
whereas, in the former or outward circle, the ftanders were | 
joined by a continued cornice. Each ftander or upright here | 
had two tenons, at equal diftances on the top, by which the I 
two impofts were locked by their mortifes, and fo continued | 
quite round, in the form of a crown or cornice. The whole | 
was furrounded by a vallum or deep ditch at a proportionate | 
diftance, as we have hinted above ; and this, with the grand j 
avenue, and the gradual afcent up to the fabric, afforded a no- j 
ble profpect, both as you advanced towards it, and much more j 
When you viewed from it all the champaign country round a- j 
bout it. And thus much mail fuffice for us to fay on this ftu- j 
peridous Britifh fabric, which has aftonifhed and puzzled all 
the architects, antiquaries, and ^uriofoes, that have either feen 
or read of it. We hope we have made a fufficient apology 
for our anticipating this fhort account of it here, which might j 
otherwife have more properly belonged to the Britifh hif- 
tory ; and that the accurate author, from whom we have 
taken the moft confiderable and curious part of it, will not 
take it amifs, that we have not followed his hypothefis of its 
having been a druidifh temple, when he confiders the reafon9 
We have given for afterting, that neither Gauls, Germans, nor 
antient Britons, had ever any fuch buildings, till long aftef 
their being conquered by the Romans, and being forced to in- 
troduce a foreign religion arnongft them, that is, the worfbip 
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of Jupiter Mars, Mercury, and a great number of other infe- 
rior deities. How and when this was moft probably brought 
about, we flaall endeavour to account for in the next fedtion, 

SECT. III. 

How and when the antient Gauls introduced 
the worfhip of inferior deities among them. 

IT is plain, by what we have quoted out of Caefar, Straboj 
Lucan, and others, that though the Romans had had a 
confiderable footing in Gaul before the coming of that conque- 
ror, yet they had not been able to perfuade them to imitate them 
in their rearing of temples to any deity. If they had, Cae- 
far would not have failed hinting fomething of it, it being one 
of the chief maxims of his republic, to fpread their religion, 
laws, and cuftoms where-ever they came ; lb that, if the Gauls 
had ever been forced, or prevailed upon, to build any fuch 
temples in their country, it can hardly be fuppofed, that he 
would have omitted mentioning it ; he who took fuch plea- 
fure to tell us how many petty kingdoms and common- 
wealths he had brought over to the Roman intereft, and to a 
fondnefs for fome of their cuftoms. Since then there is not Whea tern- 
the leaft hint of it either in that or any author, but the con- P les > altars ' 
trary plainly appears to have been the practice of this nation, ^ ^"be 
we may fafely conclude they had not begun, even in his days, reared to 
and under his government, to introduce this foreign cuftom, Gaul » 
tho* could it be made appear, that any fuch ftructures had 
been reared then, yet would it not from thence follow, that it 
was done by the Gauls, but would appear more probably to> 
have been done by the Romans, who, as we obferved at the 
beginning of the laft fection, made it a part of their religion 
to adopt the gods, to vow temples and ftatues, and after- 
wards to rear them in every country they conquered » wherer- 
as the Gauls made it a conftant maxim of theirs to wage 
open war agrinft, to plunder and demolilh, all fuch ftruclures* 
from a principle bred amongft them, in common with the 
Perfes, that it was offering an indignity to the Supreme Being 
to confine him within any place ; which made Cicero, whe* 
was not deeply verfed in the Gaulifh religion, fay, that it 
chiefly confifted in a hoftile contrariety to all others (A). 

We 

(A) Whether it was his ignorance or contempt of their prin- 
ciples, or dojie out of a defignto. make; his cheat's caufe ap- 
pear 
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We Cannot affirm with the fame certainty, that they did 
not imitate the Romans in another part of their religion, the 
worfhip of a plurality of gods and goddefles, before their 
conquefr. We are told, that they Wormipped Mars under 
the emblem of a naked fword, artd that Mercury was in the 
higher! veneration among them all over Gaul % doubtlefs on 
account of the vaft benefits and improvements, which their 
trade, commerce, arts, and fciences, had received from him, 
and of which we have fpoken in a former volume b . Here 
is indeed no mention of temples, altars, but only of .ftatues 
beared to them j and probably that worfhip might, at firft, 
be no more , than a civil one, though it grew up, in time, ! 
into downright idolatry and polytheifm. Thefe two deities, I 
as well as Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, Juno, Venus, j 

Diana, \ 

* Comment, ubi fup. l.vi. fe See vol. v. p. 454, (D), j 
& feq. 1 

I 

pear more juftifiable (t), he expreffes himfelf m thefe virulent g 
terms againft the Gauls, that they profefTed no other religion | 
than that of waging war againft thole of all other nations, and | 
againft the very gods themfelves. He accufes them of having left | 
their native foil, and croffed immenfe trails of land, merely to | 
go and attack the Delphic Apollo, and plunder the oracle of the | 
whole world. This, continues he, is that holy nation, which | 
had the boldnefs to befiege our capitol, and even the great Jupiter | 
himfelf ia it. | 

We mail, have occalion, in the fequel of this hiftory, to ex* | 
plode the greateft part of this charge, for which that orator fo | 
foully inveighs againft them. All that we {hall obferve here is, | 
that they had, at that time, neither regard for the pretended gods j 
of other nations, nor for the pretended fan&ity of their temples, j 
but gather a fingular contempt for the one, and abhorrence of the 
other ; and this hhews, that they had not as yet adopted any of \ 
the Greek or Roman rites into their religion, whatever they did ) 
afterwards. j 

One thing may be obferved, that the general character, which \ 
the authors of both thefe nations give of the Gauls, is a continued ; 
contradiction, one while reprefenting them as people of no religion 
or principles, and at other time as the moft addicted to all kind 
of fuperftition of any nation under heaven : all which can be only 
reconciled by allowing, that they actually had a religion of their 
own, of which they were fo tenacious, that they defpifed all others 
fox the £ke of it. 



(4 Prat, pro M ; Fpntefo; 
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Diana, &c. being all of Celtic extraction, as has been for- 
merly fhewn, it was much more natural for the Gauls to deify 
them, as having formerly reigned over their nation, than for 
the Romans and Greeks to adopt or challenge them from 
others as their own, and, in procefs of time, to ftrive to 
outvie them in thofe divine honours, which the reft of the 
world paid to them. This will, in fome meafure, lead us to 
the' motives of that great change, which they fuffered to be 
made in their antient religion, for thofe temples which they 
erected, and for thofe facrifiees which they offered, to all 
thofe deified monarchs, till at length they funk down into 
the fame abfurd notions concerning them with the reft of the 
idolatrous world ; and the notion of Efus, or fupreme Deity, 
was fwallowed up into that of a Jupiter, as it had been 
every-where elfe ; and this might reach no farther neither 
than the vulgar, whilft the druids and wife men among the 
Gauls, as well as the philofophers among the Greeks and 
Romans, ftill preferved the notion of one Supreme Being, and 
either pitied, or perhaps laughed and winked at, the reft of the 
pretended deities, heathen theology, and foolifh fuperftition. 

But neither is this account altogether fatis factory, confi- The druids 
.dering the averlion and contempt which the Gauls had of all forced toit * 
other religions ; and this extraordinary change will perhaps be 
better accounted for, if we can ,{hew, with any probability, 
that they were rather forced to it by thofe, under whofe 
tyranny they came afterwards to groan, than out of any vain 
imitation of their neighbours, or affectation of refpect for 
their dcceafed princes and heroes. It is not to be doubted, 
but to fuch a brave and warlike nation as the Gauls, among 
whom one conftant maxim was univerfally followed, as we 
{hall fee in the fequel, to prefer the worft of deaths to the 
iofs of liberty, the Roman yoke muft appear intolerable ; 
and that they could not be expected to fubmit to it longer than 
they were forced to it by the fuperior power of their tyrants ; 
and as thefe made it their conftant practice to introduce, either 
by fair or foul means, their religion, laws, and cuftoms, 
where-ever they conquered, the druids, tenacious as they 
were of their own, could not but be extremely averfe to all 
fuch changes, and ufe all their power and authority, which 
was ftill very great, and almoft uncontroulable (B), either to 

oppofe 

(B) It plainly appears, that this high power of theirs, except 
what related to religion, was not of very anti&nt date ; and that 
shey raifed themfelvejs t$ k in procefs of time, by the help of the 

Vol. XVII I. F f people's 
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oppofe them, or to prevail on the people to fhake off tfe 
yoke. This their hiftory will {hew they did upon all favour- 
able opportunities that offered ; fo that there was" a kind of 
neceffity for the Romans to find out fome plaufible pretence 
to ftrip them of their great fway, and force them to a blind 
and thorough fubmiffion. Accordingly we find, that feveral 
emperors took an effectual method to fupprefs the druidifh 
power (C), by iffuing out fome fevere edicts againft their 

bloody 

people's fuperfti'tion. Antiently the women feem to have had a 
greater fway in all civil matters, and even about making peace 
and war. This privilege they had even before their firft expedi- 
tion into Italy ; and it appears that they held it fell, when Han- 
nibal pa*Ted through Gaul to crofs the Alps ; for, in the treaty they 
made with him, it was agreed, that, if a Gaul offered any injury 
"to a Carthaginian,, he mould be tried before the court of the Gau- 
lifh women (2). The reafon of this great fway is varioufly ac- 
counted for: fome thinks that they were looked upon as infpired; 
others think, it was owing to their having fhewn a fuperior de- 
gree of wifdom in quenching a civil war, which the men hasl 
kindled among themfelves. The Germans, according to Tacitus 
(3), allowed them the very fame privileges ; and we find fome- 
thing like this pradtifed by the Elians, who,, having in vain fued 
for fatisfa&ion from Demophoon tyrant of Pifa, agreed with the 
Pifans, after his death, to fubmit their difference to a court of 
fixteen women, to be chofen out of fixteen cities of the Elians, 
Our author adds (4), that their decifion fo pkafed both parties, 
that they appointed a perpetual college of fixteen matrons to 
prefide over the Junonian games, and to affign the prize to whom 
they thought worthier! of it. 

However, with refpect to the Gaulilh women, though we can- 
not afcertain the time when they loft this their authority, yet it is 
plain, by what Gcfar fays of that extenfive one (5), which the 
druids had in his time, that they had found means to ftrip thofe 
female heroes of theirs. 

(C) We are told by three Roman authors, that Claudius did 
quite abolilh this feet, and their inhuman fuperftition (6). The 
laft quoted calls him indeed Tiberius, from which fome have 
afcribed this edict to the emperor of that name, though wrong- 
fully j for he only calls Claudius by his prenomen, Claudius 
being called Tiberius Claudius Nero Drums j and it doth not 

appear, 

(2) Plut.de mulier. Polyam. feat. I. vi-L (3) Hift. h 
c. 61. (4) Paufan. Eliac. ($) Comm. 1. vi. (6) Suer. 
in vit. Claud. Senec. in lu&u de morte Claud. Plia. hift. nat» 

I. XXX. G. I. 
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bloody cuftom. of offering human facrifices. Auguftus was 
the nrft who iffued out a decree againft them, and at the dune 
time introduced a cenfus among the Gauls ; upon which the 
whole nation was juft ready for a revolt. But by the addrefs 
and authority of Drufus,who was left there by him, they were 
not only prevented from rifing, but prevailed upon to affift 
at the dedication of Julius Casfar's temple, and to build an 
altar to Auguftus c . However, it is plain, that the edict of 
the latter was not executed there, and the druids, by this 
time in lefs authority with the people, might buy it off, by 
rearing the above-mentioned altar to him ; and this is the 
reafon why Claudius renewed it againft them. But, whatever 
the pretence of thofe edicts might be, it is fcarce credible, . 
that religion had any hand in them ; and they might as well 
have fallen foul upon all other nations under their empire, 
nay, and upon their own, fince none was exempt from this 
barbarous cuftom, much lefs the Romans, as the reader may 
infer from what we have faid in their hiftory, and elfewhere d . 
However that be, it doth not appear, that even thefe toolc 
any more eftecl: againft them than that of Auguftus, fince 
we find them ftill not only in high vogue fome centuries after, 
but even authorized by the emperors Severus, Aurelian, and 
Dioclefian. They fubfifted ftill, even down to the times of 
Solinus Polyhiftor, and of Eufebius of Caefarea % and much 
F f 2 longer 

c See vol. xiii. p. 416. d See vol. xiv. p. 599, 600, 645. 
vol. xv. p. 104, 153. vol. xvi. p. 608, 639, &feq. e Poly- 

hift. c. 2i.Prsep. evang. 1. iv. c. 17. 

appear, that the other Tiberius made any fuch edi& againft that 
cuftom, but only againft aftrologers, whom he banifhed from 
Rome (7). And here we beg leave to re&ify a miftake, which 
inadvertently Aided into our Carthaginian hiftory (8), where w© 
faid, that the emperor Tiberius puniflied the African priefts for 
their practice of thefe human facrifices ; whereas it mould have 
been faid, Tiberius the proconful of Afric under the emperor 
Adrian ; for it appears by Tertullian's account of it, that his 
own father was a centurion under him (9) j which can by no means 
agree with the rank, nor with the times of the emperor of that 
name. We hope our readers will be candid enough to overlook 
fuch overfights in a work of this extenfive nature, efpecially whea 
they find how ready we are to acknowledge and reclify them, as 
foon as we have difcovcred them. 

(7) Vide Xiphil. ex Dion. Ivii. (8) Vol. xvi. p. 639. 
(9) Vide apolog. c. 9. 7 
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longer ffill in their chief abode in the province of Chartrain 3 
where whole towns continued in their antient paganifm, even 
down to the fifth century f . Neither did thofe edicts fupprefs 
the practice of human victims amongft the Romans thenv- 
felves, among whom they continued to the time of Conftan- 
time the Great, and even down to that of Gratian, wh© 
gave the finifhing blow to it «. 
How and From all this it appears very probable, that thefe edicts 
where intro- a g a i n ft the druids, and their bloody rites, were not fo much, 
uced " sAued out to abolifh their feci: and religion, as to intimidate 
them, and fupprefs their exorbitant power, which, fome- 
what before this time, was grown to fuch a height, that they 
over-ruled in all courts and councils, raifed whom they liked 
to the higheft dignities, and even to the crown, and often 
afpired at and obtained it for fome of their own order. They 
directed in the making of peace and war, and, even after 
they were conquered by the Romans, could ftir up the 
people to a general revolt ; and fo jealous were they grown 
©f their ufurped authority, that they punHhed, as we have 
: hinted a little higher, all that difobeyed or difputed their 
commands with excommunication, and even with death. 
Nothing could therefore be more fuitable to the Roman 
policy, than to ufe all poflible means to fupprefs and crufh fo 
dangerous a fet of men ; and fince religion was the common 
pretext to all their exorbitant fway, fo that there was no 
pofiibility of pulling down the one, without abolifhing the 
other, it was natural for their conquerors to ufe all their 
power and addrefs to- bring about fuch a thorough change, 
and introduce their religion amongft them ; and there might 
not perhaps be a more favourable opportunity than that which 
this period offered them, when the Gaulifh nation, groaning 
tinder a double, and, we may add, a divided tyranny, that 
of their conquerors, and that of 'their druids, would, in all 
likelihood, think it no fmall eafe to be rid at leaft of one of 
their yokes, and that perhaps which, at that time, feemed 
the moft intolerable of the two ; for it muft be remembered, 
that the Romans feldom made ufe of force, when they could 
gain their ends by cajoling and flattery, by fair promifes, ox 
even bribes and rewards ; whereas the druids, if we may 
believe the Roman authors, bore all down with an arbitrary 
and uncontrouled fway, till being overpowered by their ene- 
mies, and forfaken by their own people,, they were at length 

forced 

f Vide relig, de« Gaul. 1. i. c, 32, * See vol. xiv, p, 6+y 
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forced to fubmit to, and exchange their religion and rites for, 
thofe of their conquerors. 

This atleaft appears, byfeveral concurring eircumftances, Gaul at 
to have happened about the time of thefe edicts ; for, in len s th over " 
Caefar's time, who left the Gauls to the free enjoyment ofjj"^ 1 * 
their rites, and even of many of their laws and cuftoms, 
there was not as yet any temple built, or any place of 
worfttip, but their oaks and groves. In the very next 
reign, we find the Lugdunenfes building a {lately temple to 
that conqueror, and an altar to Auguftus, then on the throne, 
and a profefled enemy to the druids and their religion. Under 
his fuccefTor Tiberius, their chief deity Efus is transformed into 
Jupiter the god of heaven and earth, or rather, as it mould 
feem, divides his worfnip with him for a while (D). Both 
are worfhipped at firft in groves, and under oaks ; and at length 
the former is quite fwaliowed up in the latter, and temples, 
altars, and ftatues, are erecled to him after the Roman man- 
ner over all the conquered parts of Gaul. After a few 
Teigns more, during which they were ftill greatly oppreflfed, 
F f 3 and 

(D) This is inferred from fome antient bas-reliefs found in the 
great church of Paris, in which both thefe deities are carved one 
clofe to the other, the infeription of which is indeed to Jupiter ; 
but the ceremony of the oaky mifieto, with the words Senani 
veilo, mews, that Efus was looked upon Hill as the chief godhead 
there reprefented. 

We would not rely too much upon thefe dark and enigmatic 
monuments, which every antiquary wrefts according to his own 
favourite hypothecs. Sure it is, that, in the time of Maximus 
Tyrienfis, who lived about an hundred years after Tiberius, Efus 
was already transformed into Jupiter, and worfhipped under the 
type of a large oak (9). The author of the life of St. Boniface, 
bifhop of Mentz, tells us, that that prelate found no better expe- 
dient to bring his people from their old fuperftition to chriltianity, 
than by cutting down an oak of a very large fize, called the oak 
of Jove, and the ftrength of Jove ( 1 o). The fame is faid to have 
been done, with like fuccefs, by itill later preachers (11). So 
long did this veneration for thofe trees continue, as one may- 
fay, in the heart of chriftianity. We may add, that the name of 
Jupiter doth not appear to have been adopted by the Gauls, but 
only that of Jove, which we have already ihewn is of Celtic 
original (12). 

(9) Max. Tyr. ferm. xxxviii. (10) Henfdi. apud relig. des 
Gaul. 1. ii. c 5. (11) Bzovii annal. fub arm. 1233. ap. eand, 
(1 2) See before vol . v. p. 428, & fecj. 
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and made feveral vain attempts to regain, their liberty, efpe- 
daily under Caligula and Claudius h , who fucceeded Tiberius, 
the whole country is filled with Roman temples, all their 
deities adopted and worfhipped, and fcarce any traces left of 
their antient religion, but their bloody rites of offering hu- 
man victims to thefe new deities, and perhaps alio in their 
auguries ; which occafioned the above-mentioned decrees 
againft them. To thefe we may add the great veneration 
which they Hill retained for their oaks, notwithftanding their 
multiplicity of temples, and which continued, according to 
fome authors, till the twelfth and thirteenth century. One 
of thefe was dedicated to an hundred deities, as appears by 
the infcription engraven on a neighbouring column, which 
Run Into all the reader will find in the margin (E). However, the 
kinds of fu-fl u i ce thus broken, an inundation of fuperftition and idola- 
perftitiop. ^ enfued, which nothing could refift ; and the Gauls, 
having once fhaken off the yoke of their druids, became 
fo enamoured with the pageantry of polytheifm, that they 
deified at length lakes, rivers, marfhes, and even fountains,, 
to all which they afcribed fome peculiar deity, and extraor- 
dinary virtues ; upon which account it was looked upon as 
the higheft facrilege to fifh in them, to draw or drain them, 
and especially to lay hands on any treafures that were comr 
mittcd to their care and protection (F). To all thefe 

changes 

h See vol. xiv. p. 76, &feq» 

(E) This oak being afterwards cut down by St Severus, the 
infcription engraven was to preferve the memory of it ; Akbo- 
rem nivus Severus evertit centum deorum. Our au- 
thor adds, that, in rooting it up, they found r head full of 
gold and filver, which was laid out by that faint in the building 
of a church fince dedicated to him, as appears by the epitaph up- 
on his tomb (13). 

(F) Qf theie lakes, fountains, &c. fome were dedicated to one 
deity, fome to another. Tacitus pretends to give us the reafon 
why the Gauls deified them,, becaufe, fays he, they were nearer 
heaven, and confequently nearer the ear of thofe deities, to whom 
they pray from thence (141.- This is a very foolilh one ; and it 
is more, reafonable to fuppofe, that they fanfied thofe deities to 



(13) Jo. de Bofc. antiq. Vien. p. 4. Tableau des prov. Fx£«fc 
$om. ii. p. 107. apudeund, (14) Anna!. 1. xv. 
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changes the druids found theinfelves obliged to fubmit, to 
avoid the penalties of thole edicts; and fo compilable did 
they fhew themfelves, that, from that time, whether to 
fhew their complaifance to the Romans, or to take off 
the odium which their name laid them under, they ex- 
changed it for that of Senani, which, in their language, 
fignincd the fame as elder or venerable with us- From 
hence we may date their downfal, though not their total a- 
bolition till fome ages after ; for, being once reduced to fuch 
a low ebb of authority, or rather being once ftripped of it, 
and become fuch fervile creatures to their new and potent 
mailers, it is not to be fuppofed, that thefe would ever fuf- 
fer them to recover it again, but, if they ftill permitted 
them to make a gain of religion, it mould be only in the 
wormip and rites of thofe new deities, which they had now 
adopted. This was an efFcclual means to induce them to 
give into all kinds of Roman and Greek fuperftitions, or 
even to outdo them in it, fince it would open a new door 
to their intereft, inftead of the old one that had been flopped 
F f 4 up. 

be more immediately prefent there. However, fuch regard they 
had for them, that the lame author tells us, that the Hermon- 
duri and Catti waged a bloody war againlt. each other for the 
property of one of thefe fountains, which was a fait one ; and 
that the former at length gained their point againft the latter, 
by a vow which they made to facrifice their enemies, and all 
their fpoil, to Mars and .Mercury ; which was accordingly done S 
the Catti were all maflacred without mercy, together with 
their horfes, cattle, and all their fpoil, and flung into the 
lake (15). 

However, unlefs it be upon fuch bloody devowments, we do 
not find, that they offered any vidims to them ; but abundance of 
gold, filver, rich cloaths, and other coftly things, they flung in- 
to them, m hich it was facrilege to touch. We have fpoken of 
the famous like of Tholoufe dedicated to Apollo, whofe trea- 
fures, efpecially in gold and filver ingots, and maffy utenfils, a- 
mounted to immenfe fums, and was continually encreafed by frelh 
offerings (i 6). Jn time thefe places became fo liable to be plun- 
dered by foreign nations, as well as perhaps by their neighbours, 
that they began to repofit thofe facred treafures in their temples, 
of which they had foon after a vaft number, as we Ihall fee in due 
time. 



{15) Ibid, fub fin. (16) Orof, 1. v. c. 15. Cic, de 

aat. deor. 1. iiL Aul. Gell.1. iii. c. 9. 
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up. We have taken notice, in the laft note, of the inv* 
menfe treafures, which were flung into their confecrated 
lakes, rivers, and afterwards into their temples ; and who can' 
imagine thofe druids and priefts to have been as fcrupulous as 
the ftupid laity, of converting any part of it to their own 
ufes ? But this we muft fubmit to our readers, who will be 
better able to judge of it, if we fubjoin here fome few more 
inftances of this kind of fuperftition ; for it were endlefs tq 
mention them all, they were grown to fuch number and va- 
riety. 

One lake they had in fome part of Gaul neareft the ocean, 
which received its name from two white ravens, with whi- 
tifh wings, which conftantly kept about it. Incredible won- 
ders were told of it \ Amongft others, it was much re- 
forted to in matters of controverfy between parties. Each 
of the contenders brought a kind of cake, and laid it at the' 
end of the fame plank, which was fet afloat on the lake, tq 
be expofed to thefc ravens, whofe cuftom, it feems, was tq 
devour one of the cakes, and to crumble and fcatter the o- 
ther ; and this laft gave the caufe to its owner. Another we 
read of at the foot of a mountain in the neighbourhood of 
Savoy, dedicated to the moon, under the name of Helanus, 
which fignifics fplendor. It was reforted to by all the neigh* 
bouring people once a year, who threw into it, fome cloaths, 
linen, fleeces of wool ; others bread, cheefe, wax, and the 
like, according as they could afford it. Here they kept a 
fumptucus feaft, which lafted three whole days, afufl&cient 
quantity of provifions being brought in waggons to the place, 
On the fourth day, we are told S when they were ready tq 
return home, there conftantly arofe fuch ftorms of wind, 
thunder, rain, and hail, as made them afraid for their lives. 
We have taken notice how they ufed the waters of the Rhine 
to difcover the fidelity of their wives, and the legitimacy of 
their iffue. They feem to have had a much greater venera- 
tion for this river, than for any other. The offerings and fa- 
cfifices offered to it were of a peculiar kind : whole armies 
called upon it for help and victory, and the fight of 'it, or 
of any of its waters, infpired the foldiers with courage and 
bravery ! . Each river, fountain, lake, or pool, was looked 
upon as inhabited by fome deity, and had fome peculiar and 
extraordinary virtues afcribed to it, for the fake of which the 

credulous 



1 Strab. 1. iv. ad fin. 
*■ Tacit, iiiii. 1. v. c. 18. 
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credulous people reforted to them in fhoals, and with proper 
offerings, every one according to their ability. Some others 
of their fuperftitions we mall haye occafion to hint in the fe- 
quel ; and thefe fhall fuffice to fhew into what lengths they 
ran in their imitation of the Greeks and Romans, and what 
profit their druids, bards, &c. are like to have made of 
them (G). 

This multiplicity of deities, or rather of lakes, marines, 
&c. confecrated 'to them, did not hinder them from build- 
ing temples, altars and ftatues to them after the Roman 
manner, and not only in great number, but fome of them 
very {lately, and in the grand tafte, as one may infer from 
fome remains of them, and other monuments of that nation ; 
but yet in thefe they commonly facrificed to the gods only 
brute victims, and offered their vows and rich donatives iri 
them •, but, as to human Sacrifices, they ftill offered them, 
it feems m , under their oaks, and in their groves ; but whe- 
ther they did it for privacy, or for fear of the Romans, antf 
to avoid the penalty of their edicts, or ftill retained their an- 
tient notion of that fupreme being, to whom they thought 
them more peculiarly to belong, is not eafy to deter- 
mine (H). To give our readers a fpecimen of thefe nevr 
buildings, we are told, that the ftatues of thefe gods, fuelr 
as Pennin, Mercury, Diana, &c. of whom we (hall fpeafc 
in the fequel, were placed fometimes on a pedeftal, which 

ferved 

m See relig. des Gaul. 1. i. c.15. 

(G) It may not be amifs to obferve here to our readers, that 
this deifying of lakes, rivers, and fprings, might probably be 
owing to fome extraordinary qualities and virtues they obferved 
in their waters, efpecially fuch as were of a hot and medicinal na- 
ture. Even lakes and rivers, though lefs extraordinary on any 
fuch account, might yet rife to this height of veneration, on that 
of their perpetual flowing, and difcharging fuch conftant ftreams 
of water, without being exhaufted ; of all which the druids^ 
though well enough acquainted with the natural reafon, (for they 
were great philofophers) might yet make a myftery with the vul- 
gar, for their own politic ends. 

(H) The former feems the moft probable, becaufe they did 
likevvife choofe to offer thefe vittims in caves, rocks, precipices, 
and other defert and unfrequented places, which they chofe fome- 
&nes by mere chance, and as they fell in their way ; at othe* 

times 
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ferved likewife for an altar, fometimes on a column of a 
prodigious height n . In fome they were expofed to the 
open air, and in others fheltered by an edifice of policed 
Their tem- ftones in form of a cupola or cone. Their temples were 
pies defcrib- no [ e f s anc [ magnificent, witnefs that famed one called 
Vaflo at Clermont in Auvergne, the wails of which are af- 
firmed to have been thirty feet thick, covered, on the out- 
fide,, with carved Hones, and on the infide with fmall ones 
nicely wrought and polimed, and on the top incruftated with 
marble, and compartments of Mofaic work. The pave- 
ment was likewife of marble, and the top covered with 
lead °. A learned French antiquary mentions eight of thefe 
ftately fabrics of an octagonal form, and whofe eight faces 
were adorned with a number of Gaulifh deities, generally 
eight in number in thofe which he himfelf obferved $ which 
made him fufpecl:, that this combination of numbers con- 
tained fome druidifh myfteries, which are now quite out 
*>f our reach p (I). We fhall refer our readers to the two 

authors 

"Greg. Tur. 1. viii. c. 15. Sulp. Sever, dial, l.iii. c. 9, k 
feq. Guich. hill, des fcavant, ap. relig. des Gaul, ubi fup. 
0 Iidem ibid. p Suplement de V antiq. torn. ii. See alio 

relig. des Gaul, ubi fup. c 16, & feq. 

times by their auguries and lots : all which feems to intimate, that 
they avoided being feen at thefe bloody ceremonies by any other 
people (17), efpecially trie Romans,, who had fo ftriclly forbid 
ghem. 

(I) The author of the religion of the Gauls has however dis- 
proved the conje&ure of that learned antiquary, by mewing (18}, 
that this octagonal form was common among the Romans, as well 
as the Gauls ; and that the latter had temples of different forms, 
fome round, fome oblong, fome decagonal, without any appa- 
rent myftical defign. The thing is not worth difputing at this 
diftance ; and it doth not appear, that the Gauls had any fiich- 
regard for the number eight. They had indeed a greater one, 
if we may believe Pliny (19), for the number fix, which was held 
fo facred among ft them, that they overturned the order of months, 
years, &c. in honour of it ; but on what accout they did fo, doth 
not appear. 

(18) Vide Burchard. decret. 1. x. c. 10. . Keyzler. antiq. fen- | 
tentr. apud relig. des Gaul. 1. i. c. 15, adiui. (17) ibid.- 1 

<c. 16. (19) Idem, 1. XYi. c. 44. 
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authors laft quoted for a further account of thofe famous 
edifices, that we may not draw this feclion into an exceilive 
length, and content ourfelves with giving"- them a fhort de- 
fcription of one of the molt curious of them in the next 
note (K), and figure^ by which they may frame an idea 

of 

(K) This ottagonal ftru&ure Hands at Montmorillon, in the 
province of Poitou, and confifts of two temples, one above ground, 
and the other under it, fomewhat like our St. Faith and St. Paul, 
the lowcft of which is much narrower than the upper, and its 
wall as thick again. The upper received its light from eight win- 
dows, in form of portals, under the arch of each of the eight faces i 
but now walled up, except that over the gate or entrance into 
the fabric ; and another which leads to a kind of wing or portico, 
which projecls from the fabric on the opponte fide. The great 
overture in the centre of the roof, which refembles that in the 
Rotonda of Rome, gives likcwife fome light to the building, 
tlio 1 not much, becaufe it defcends through a hole in the roof, 
like a cylinder, of twenty-four feet in length, and about ten in 
breadth. The rain, that falls thro' it, gathers itfelf to the centre 
of the pavement, which is made with a proper declenfion, and 
empiies itfelf through another, and much leifer hole, into the 
lower temple, and is fucked up by the earth, this laft having nei- 
ther fink nor pavement. 

The wing, at one of the fides of the o&agon, is equal to it, 
that is, eighteen feet in breadth without and within. That, 
which leads into the lower, is much narrower than that which, 
leads into the upper building > and at the end of the former is a 
Hair-cafe, that leadG up to the latter. This place appears to be 
of the fame age and ltru&ure as the octagon, and has, on the 
top, a kind of fquare tower of about the' fame height with the 
roof of the inner temple j but whether it had a bell in it, as 
fome think, who imagine it to have been fince turned into a 
church, is not eafy to determine. This advanced building feems to 
have ferved for a kind of veftry to the prieits anddruids Juft over- 
againft this, acrofs the temple, is the gate that leads into it ; and 
on the one fide of it, in the fubterrariean temple, begins a covert 
way above fix feet broad, and about fix hundred in length, 
which leads to the neighbouring river, to which, it is fuppofed, 
the druids went to wafh themfelves, and their victims, whenever 
they performed the prieflly function. 

Over the gate of the temple were eight human figures, coarf- 
ly carved, fuppofed to have been fo many Gaulim deities. Of 
thefe, fix are of the male kind, three in a group or nich, and the 
two others, one at each end, ate females," The former are dif-r 

fcrently 
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©f the Gauliih tafte in architecture. All that we fhall add § 
here is, that, by the multitude of niches that appear in || 

fome f 

ferently drefTed. Thofe that face you, and ftand fartheft. out, have f 
a kind of antique mantle ; the others have on a kind of tunic. 
One has a lon^ gown quite down to his feet, and open from 
top to bottom, and all of them are girdled up. In one group { 
the figure that faces you is mod, and the other two on each 
;fide are barefooted. In the other group, that which faces you 
is unfliod, and the other two Ihod. In the one they appear old 
men, with long beards ; in the other, all young and beardlefs j 
fb that in the firft there are two old men unfhod, and one Ihod j 
and in the other two young men Ihod, and one unfhod. TMs 
odd contrafl was not, doubtlefs, without fome myfterious mean- 
hag. 

Of the two women, which ftand one at each end, the one 
had a long head of hair plaited hanging on each fide before her, 
and is drefTed fomewhat in the modern form, that is, in a kind 
of ftiff-bodied gown. She holds her hands on her fides, and hath 
a kind of mittens which cover about one-half-way her arms. That, 
which ftands on the oppoiite fide, is quite naked, and hath two 
ferpents twitted one round each leg, and both, twining between 
her thighs, rear their heads up to her breads, as if they were ' 
fucking at them, whilft fhe holds them by her hands, as it were, ; 
clofe to the fides of her belly. From this combination of eight i 
^gures over the gate of an octagonal temple, our learned author hb \ 
ferts, that that number was looked upon by the Gauls as facred 5 
to the gods, as we hinted a little higher. 

The intablature over it was not without its ornaments, which i 
chiefly confined of a great variety of heads oddly variegated, ; 
the meaning of which, if it was done with any, is not eafy to ; 
guefs. As to the figures themfelves, this is the conjecture of our \ 
author, for the proofs of which we mail refer our readers to the \ 
place quoted in the margin (19); The naked woman, with two | 
ferpents, he fuppofes to have represented the moon, to whom \ 
therefore he concludes the temple to have been dedicated. The : 
three old men he takes to have been three druids, and the three j 
young men to have been their difciples, and the number fix to j 
have been defigned to fignify the fscrednefsin which it was held j 
by the Gauls, it being on the fixth day of the moon that they J 
performed their grand ceremony of gathering the mifIeto> as { 
we have already hinted. The ferpents, fucking at her breafts, j, 
fnay fignify properly enough the virtue, which that planet ifl»- f 

parted, I 



(19) Idem, 1. i. c. 31; 
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fome of them, they feem to have had a vaft number of 
ftatues in them, which are fmce moffly demolilbed, upon 
their converfion to chriftianity ; and fome of them, fmce 
duo- up out of their ruins, are fo fadly broken and mang- 
jedt that it is hard to guefs, whether they were Gauliftl 
deities, or ftatues of any other kind. Our two authors dif- 
fer in their judgment about them ; but, fince the Gauls were 
grown fo fond of multiplying their deities, as to dedicate 
one oak to an hundred of them, as we lately hinted, why 
may we not believe with Montfaucon 7 that they might 
{hew the fame fondnefs for multiplying their idols in thofe 
temples, in imitation of the Romans ? A great many of thefe 
edifices have been preferved here, as they were in other coun- 
tries, upon the planting of chriftianity, by being converted in- 
to churches, though a much greater number were then demo- 
limed, of which there are {till fome fragments remaining, and 
may be feen more particularly defcribed in the authors above 
quoted. 

We are now come to fpeak of the gods that were after- The gods 
wards adopted and wormipped by the Gauls. We have al- ™ or t ^ ppc4 
ready feen, how their antient Efus came to be changed Gauls', 
into Jupiter, at flrft indeed under the fymbol of an oak, and 
even of a fhapelefs {lump of a tree. But at length, as they 
gave wholly into the Roman fuperftition, they came to erecl: 
altars and ftatues to him, and to reprefent him after the Ro- 
man manner : thus in fome antient ftatues and bas-reliefs he 



parted, not only to that plant, but to all other vegetables, as the 
fnakes are faid to renew their age with their fkins. As for the 
other woman, he fuppofes her to have been defigned for Venus, 
becaufe fuch a kind of figure had been dug up at Chalons, with 
her trefTes plaited fomewhat like this. If fo, we would rather 
fuppofe the three young men, which Hand next to her, to have 
been defigned for her priefts. But if the naked one, fuckling 
two ferpents, figrines the new moon, may not the other, which 
is dreffed in a clofe-bodied gown reaching up to her neck, have 
been defigned to exprefs the old one, and to fignify, that, after 
me is part the full, me ceafes to communicate her influence ? for 
the druids, being well verfed, for thofe times, in aftronomy, as 
we mail fee in the fequel, and much addicted to aftrology, it wasr 
natural for them to think, that as the encreafe of that planet did 
daily approximate her virtue to the earth, fo her decreafe did di- 
vert and elongate it from it. But whither are we running with 
our conjectures ? ** 
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is carved with a lance in one hand, and a thunderbolt in tho 
other, and with his arms and bofom bare ; his head is fome- 
times furrounded with a radial crown ; his name of Jupiter is 
never met in any of his infcriptions; but only that of Jou, 
or Jovis, which, being of Celtic extract, was defignedly re- 
tained by them, inflead of the Roman. He is likewife fur- 
named Taran, which, in the fame tongue, fignifies thunderer; 
we would not, however, pretend to affirm, that this laft name 
is the Taramis, or Taranis, of Lucan, or that the Gauls 
did not give it to any other god but the great Jupiter : but 
we may be well allured, that that of Jovis was peculiar to 
him, and has been preferred not only by the antient Gauls 
and Welfh, but is ftill retained by the French in many of 
their compound words (L). In that part of Gaul nearer 
the Alps he was called Peninus, and thofe high mountains Pe- 
ninre, from the old Celtic word Pen, which fignifies an head, 
an height, a fummit (M). He was rcprefented as a young 
man naked, on a column reared to him on the top of 
mount St. Bernard the Lefs, by L. Lucilius, and is ftyled Op- 
timus Maximous ; whence it is concluded, that he was the 
fame with the Gaulim Jovis. What feems to confirm this 
beyond all queftion, is, that the column on which it flood 

is 

i 

(L) Particularly in thofe that follow Joudy or Jeudy, Thurs- 
day, or day of Jove ; Joumont, Joubarb, the mount of Jove, 
a mountain fo called by the Romans, and the beard of Jove, 
an herb fo called, from its refemblance to it ; and many more 
of the like nature. As for that of Taran, which is Hill kept 
in many words which exprefs any loud and fearful noife, and 
from which we take the Greek t&° ayy and Tetpdrreo to be de- 
rived, it is not unlikely, that it may have been alfo given to 
Mars, on account of the thundering noife which the Gauls 
made upon their Ihields, when they invoked him, either be- 
fore an onfet, or after a victory. 

(M) This deity is called Apenina by Cato the elder, who 
derives it from Apis, the firft king of Italy, with whom, ac- 
cording to him, ended the golden age (20). Servius {21) calls 
her Penina. Bat the figure and infeription which Guichenon 
has given us of it, fhew it to have been erecled to a male 
deity. The infeription is, Lvcivs Lvcilivs Deo Penino 
optimo Maximo donvm dedit. The column was of marble, 
and about fourteen feet high. 

(20) Apud Marcrob. §aturn. L i. c. 21. (2*) Oote> 

iiieut. in. JSnejd. jc, 
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is indifferently called the column of Jove and of Peninus, 
and the carbuncle that was placed on it, the eye of Jove, 
and the eye of Peninus 1 ; but, fince by the eye of Jupiter 
was meant the fun from all antiquity m , and the carbuncle 
was a very proper emblem of this laft deity, why may we not 
as well fuppofe this ftatue, naked and youthful as it was, to 
have been dedicated to it rather than to Jupiter ? However 
that be, as this laft fucceeded their great Ems, they paid much 
the fame worfhip to him, and, in particular offered human 
victims to him, as the Romans did to their Jupiter Latialis 5 
fome inftances of which we have given in the laft fe&ion of 
this chapter, and in a former volume n . 

Their next deity was Mars, whom they efteemed as the 
chief protector of the Gaulifh nation, Their invincible war- 
like temper infpired them with fuch a veneration for, and 
confidence in him (N), that whenever they went to war, 
they made him heir of all their porTeffions, and about the 
time of the onfet they vowed to him all the plunder °. If they Their cruel 
came off with victory, they frequently facrificed their prifo- v . ows t8 
ners, as well as their cattle, to him, and hung the heads of him * 
their (lain enemies about the necks of their horfes, in token of 
their valour. They even enclofed fome of the moft coniidera- 

ble 

1 Guichenon. hiftof Savoy, torn. i. 1. i. c. 4. Vide relig. des 
Gaul. 1. ii. c. 29. ' m Vide Macrob. Saturn. 1. i. c. 

21 n P- 453. & £q. (D). 0 Ulp. fragam. 

tit. 21. Comment. 1. vi. Diod. Sic. 1. vi. c. 9. Athen. 1. iv. 

, (N) Julian the apoftate, among his many other chimerical no- 
tions, attributed all the bravery and fuccefs of the Gauls to the 
Influence which the providence of the Creator of all things had 
endued that deity with, when he put them under his protecti- 
on (22). But it is far more reafonable to think, that their na- 
tural bravery, joined to their hatred of the all-conquering and 
enflaving Romans, directed them to the choice of that deity for 
their protector, and which they antiently worfhipped, not as a 
god, but as one of the attributes of the Supreme Deity, which 
iquared moft with their warlike temper, as we have had occafioa 
to hint in a former note (23). 

(22) Vide Cyril. Alexand. 1. iv. cont. Jul. (2%) Before, W 

4H. note(E). *' ^ 
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tie ones in frames of cedar, and, upon proper occafions, ffiew« 
ed them to Grangers, and at no rate could be prevailed upon 
to part with them °. Another barbarous cuflom they are jufl> 
ly branded with, of poifoning their arrows with a juice, which 
-they extracted from a tree not unlike our fig-tree, but of a 
quite deadly quality p . In times of ficknefs, or imminent dan* 
,ger, they immediately facrificed fome human victims to Mars, 
-or vowed to do it, as foon as they had it in their power ; and 
performed it accordingly. It was even common with them, in 
preffing dangers, to vow all their enemies to that deity, and 
to maffacre them, as we have formerly hinted, without mer- 
cy or diflinclion. We have already taken notice, that he was 
formerly worlhipped under the emblem of a naked fword, and 
under the name of Mars or Mavors, or Mawr-ruifc, which 
dignifies warlike or powerful. Since then, we find him repre- j 
fented in the habit of a Roman warrior, with a fpear in one 
hand, and a fhield in the other, and with the furname of 
Camulus (O). We are told, that the Accitani of Spain, or 
the inhabitants of Cadiz, a Gaulifh colony, reprefented him 
furrounded with rays of light, becaufe, fays our author q , the 
boiling of the blood, and flow of animal fpirits, which are the 

caufe 

° Strab. 1. iv. Diod. Sic. ubi fup. p Rhodig, 1, 

xxiii. c. 12, ^ Macrob. Saturn I. i. c. 

(O) This appears from two infcriptions which Gruter has 
given us, the one on a bas-relief, with figures of five gods, viz. 
Arduinne, Camulus, Jove, Mercury, and Hercules, all which 
have their names engraven over their heads. The infcription 
underneath {hews it to have been dedicated to them by one 
~Quartinus, who is there ftyled Civis Sabinus Remus ; from 
-which that great critic, not obferving, that the laft word fhew 
'him to have been a citizen of Rheims, miflook thofe deities to 
be of Sabiman extract, and Camulus to be the fame, as Camilla 
(24), one of the names which the Sabines gave to Mer- 1 
cury. 

Rut there is another infcription, of older date hy an hundred 
years, which mews, that the Rhemenfes in Gaul worlhipped Mars 
under that title. It runs thus j Marti Camvlo ob Salv.tbs 
TiberI ClavdI CiEs. cives Remi templvm constitve- 
R.VNT (25). Hence it is plain, that if Camulus was known in M 
part of Italy, it was by means of this Quartinus, a Rhemift ci- 
tizen, who dedicated this infcription there to him, under thereJgJ 



P. 43. $um ? , (25) Idem, p. 56. n. it < 
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caufe of a martial temper, were produced by the heat 6f the 
fun. The variety of inferiptions, that have been dug up by the 
curious, ftiews him to have been in the higheft efteem. W e 
took notice formerly, that all the treafures and plunder, that 
were vowed to him, were laid up in heaps in the next conve- 
nient place in the open fields, and were looked upon as fo fa- 
ced, that no Gaul dared to meddle with them. Some ftones 
have been found, with eight or nine human heads buried under 
them, which, by the infeription, appear to have been dedicated 
to him, and thefe heads to have belonged to thofe human vic- 
tims, which they were accuftomed to vow to him in times of 
peril and ficknefs In fomeof thefe inferiptions he is called plain- 
ly Mars ; in others he has the title of Segomen ; in others Vin- 
cius or Britovius, the meaning of which names is not very 
clear. The reader may fee the moft probable conjectures about 
them in the next note (P). 

Apollo 

of Antoninus ; whereas that city appears, by the fecond inferip- 
tion, to have dedicated their temple in that of Claudius : fo that, 
upon the whole, all thefe five deities here appear to have been 
Gaultfh, not only by their names, which are of Celtic extract, 
but from the refemblance of their drefs, attitudes, &c. with thofe 
that have been found among the antient monuments of Gaul, ef- 
pecially in the the great cathedral of Paris (26). 

As for the etymon of Camulus, it is not eafily decyphered. 
It may be derived from the Celtic camp, a field of battle ; from 
campa, to fight, and ulvu, a fire, blaze; whence perhaps the Greek 
cammonia, by which they called the vi&ory gained in fingle com- 
bat. It may perhaps alfo come from the cam or chant, or fongs, 
which the Gauls ufed when they went to fight. But we have had 
frequent occafion to obferve throughout this work, that there is 
nothing more uncertain, and apt to miflead men, than grained 
etymologies. Befides, the Gauls having received, as we have feen, 
their polytheifm from the Romans, it were unreafonable to expett, 
that names and furnames of thofe deities Ihould all be of Gaulifti 
extraft. As for Arduina, her drefs, as well as name, (hews her 
to have been Diana, who was worlhipped in Gaul, as well as in 
Greece and Rome. 

(P) That of Segomen appears to be Celtic, and fignifies rich, 
or making rich. Hence the Segones,who inhabited the moft fruit- 
ful part of Gaul, and were reckoned the moft opulent, are 
thought to have had their name. That of Vincius feems to have 

bees 

(26) Vide relig. des Gaul. I. ii. c, 36. 
Vol. XVIII. G * 
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AgoBb, - Apollo was another of their deities^ and in as great vene- 
ration, on account of his being the god of phyfic, as Mars- 
was for being the god of war. The druids, who were as famed 
quacks as priefts, failed not to celebrate him, as- the implant- 
er of all the virtues that they attributed to their materia me- 
dica, which chieSy confrfted in vegetables,, accompanied 
with a great deal of fuperfHtious trafh,. which they ufed in 
the gathering, preparing, and adminiftring ( QJ. The A- 
cjuileians and Tectofagi chofe him for their patron and protec- 
tor. The latter, who occupied a vail territory about Tholo- 
fa, had a very rich and magnificent temple dedicated to him in 
that city, which was their metropolis-. This is fuppofed to be 

the 

Been given Mm on account of his ftately temple at Vincia, now 
Vences, in Provence j and,, in all likelihood,, that of Britovius 
from fome other city, where he was more particularly worfhip- 
ped ; perhaps that of Britonium,, in Galicia, which was a colony 
of the Gauls, and became afterwards an epifcopal fee, but is now 
deftroyed(26). 

(QJ We have already given fome hints of this r in fpeakingof 
their mifleto, and their time and method of gathering it. It were 
iieedlefs, as well as tedious, to follow them through all their other 
fuperftitious quackeries f but one inftance we cannot omit,becaufeit 
fhews not only the ftupidity of them,, bat likewife their fondnefc 
for them j fince this laft continued in vogue,, it feems, till the e« 
Seventh century. 

They had an herb dedicated to Apollo, or Belenus, which they 
called, from him, Belinuncia,. and the Romans Apollinaris * and 
is fuppofed to have been a kind of henbane. The Spaniards and 
Hungarians retain ftillthe former of thefe names, the one calling 
it Veleno, and theothers Belend. With the juice of this herb they 
poifoned their darts, when they went a ftag-hunting - r and could 
poifon the creature with a flight wound y and efteemed the fielh 
the more tender and luicious for k. Amongft other ridiculous 
ufes they made of this plant,, the following is remarkable, as well 
for its oddity, as long continuance. 

Whenever the country laboured under a great drought, the wo* 
men affembled themfelves, and chofe from amongft them a young 
virgin, to be the leader of the dance. She ftripped herfelf na- 
ked, and went at the head of the reft,, in fearch ©f this herb, 
which they then called Baelifa: when fhe had found it, fhe pluck- 
ed it up by the roois, with the little finger of her right handy and 
tied it to a ftring, the other end of which was faftened to the little 
toe of her right foot. Her company did then cut off each fome 

bough* 

{z6) Idem ibid, St ault, ab £o ekaj^ 
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the fame that is mentioned by an antient author % on account 
of Conflantine's repairing thither, to give thanks for his late 
fuccefs (R), and the extraordinary prefents he made to it ; 
upon which occafion that author ftyles it the fineft temple 
of Apollo that was then in the world. The building was a 
decagon, in which there was a vaft number of niches and fla^ 
tues, and, among the reft, that of Apollo, reprefented as a live- 
ly youth ; upon which account, the panegyrift compliments 
that monarch with joining to the youthfulnefs of the god, the 
grandeur of an emperor. Some words he adds, which feem 
to imply, as if the oracle of the god had juftly promifed hint 
the empire of the world ; from which one might be induced 
to believe, that there had been, likewife, an oracle of that 
god there, in imitation of that of Delphos ; and that Conftan- 
tine had been confulting it. But we would not lay too great 
ftrefs on the fwoln exprefnons of a panegyrift, However that 
be, as Apollo was the fame deity with the fun, the Gauls wor- 
fhipped him under feveval names, and different forms. He is 
fometimes called Apollo, Belenus, and Abellion, which figni- 
fy fair ; fometimes by the Perfic name of Mithras > fometimes 
that of Penninus, of which we havefpoken under that ofju- 
piter; and at other times Dolichenus. We mail not trouble 
ourfelves with diving for frefh etymons of all thofe names, 
G g 2 which 

r Eumenius, panegyr. Conflant fub fin. 

bough) and carried them in their hands after her, whilft me drag- 
ged the plant after her, towards the next river, where Ihe plunge 
ed it in the water : the reft dipped, likewife, their boughs, and 
fprinkled her with it. When this ceremony was over, they all- 
returned to the place whence they fet out, but took care to make 
the young virgin walk backwards all the way (27). 

(R) Conftantine had, it feems, jufl taken the city of Marfeilles, 
and in it Hercules his father-in-law, who had fworn his ruin ; 
fo that he was now enabled to refume the purple which he had 
been forced to quit. And this being before his converfion, he 
went to pay his acknowledgment to Apollo, at this ftately tem- 
ple, which, upon many accounts, is fuppofed to have been that of 
Tholoufe. 

The fame panegyrift tells us, that there was another temple of 
that god at Autun, where there was likewife a fpring of hot wa- 
ters, which were ufed for the punifliment of perjury, and which, 
though they fent up a continual fmoak, had neither ill tafte or 
unell, but were both pleafant and wholfome. 



(27) Idem ibid. Burchar. decret. 1. xix, c. 5. 
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which may, perhaps, have rifen from the places where he was 
more particularly worihipped, or from other circumftances 
not now to be come at. He was generally reprefented youth- 
ful, naked, with a radiant crown, or golden treffes c . In fome 
antient buftoes found of him, as well as in fome antient coins, 
he is reprefented with a pole, or ring (S), and a link of a 
chain fattened to his fkull, by which he was, it is fuppofed, 
fufpended to the roof, in imitation of the fun, whom they 
fanfied to be fufpended by a golden chain u . But, after all, 
might not fuch hanging figures of that deity have been the 
effecls of fome vows which the Gauls, and others, uf edto make 
to the deity in time of ficknefs ; and who, upon their reco- 
very, hung up the promifed figure in his temple, without any 
regard to the ridiculous notion above-mentioned ? One head of 
his was dug up at the caftle of Polignac, which place is fuppof- 
ed to have been fo called from Apollo, and is ftill there to be 
feenagainff. the wall that furrounds it. It is but ill carved on a 
bluifh ftone, between four and five feet in height and breadth, 
and is furrounded, all over, with rays, which, when the fun 
{nines upon it, caft a kind of golden or fiery Iuvlre, and {hew 
that thofe rays had been formerly gilt. What is remarkable 
in this antique, is, that he is carved with his mouth wide openj 
from which it is concluded, to be here reprefented as deliver- 
ing his anfwers w . And, truly, the druids were, by this time, 
"become fuch zealous mimics of the Greeks and Romans, that 

we 

* Vide £uripid. Phoeniff. JEIian. varior. I. i. c, 20. * 
lidem ibid. Vide & Anaxag. & al. Simoni Limag d'Au- 

vergne, p. 123 & feq. Cornell, di&ion. hiftor. relig. des Gaul, 
1. xi. c. 27. 

(S) To underftand what the antients meant by thefe kinds of 
poles, we mufl have recourfe to Diodorus Siculus, who is the only 
one that has given us any light iti it, and who, fpeaking of Alex- | 
ander's funeral proceffion from Babylon to Alexandria, tells us, j 
that in the canopy which was over the car, or herfe, there was a 
pole fo nicely wrought, that neither the roughnefs of the roads, 
jior the jolting of the wheels could move it (28). Hence his in- 
terpreters have concluded this pole to have been a kind of hinge, 
or ring, to which a certain number of fprings were fattened, which 
kept the whole machine tight, and immoveable (29). And hence 
it is fuppofed to have been called a pole, from the number of 
chains and fprings which centred in it to keep the hanging fta- 
tue fteady. But whether they have hit the point, we will not af- 
firm. 



(28) Hift. lib. xviii. (29} Antiquit. e.xp% torn. *. 
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we need riot doubt but they had fome one or more of thefe o- 
racles among them, though we could not find any other foot- 
fteps of it. T here is an infcription, in this temple, of Polignac, 
out of which the head above-mentioned had been taken, which 
the antiquary above quoted judges to have been put up by the 
emperor Claudius, who was of Lions, andconfequentlyhad lived 
in the neighbourhood of this caflle, and had been there, per- 
haps, either to confult the oracle, or, more probably, to pray to 
( that god for the recovery of his health, as he was a very fickly 
prince when he cau fed his name and titles to befet up there* 
F.orCaefar tells us, that even in his time the Gauls looked upon 
Apollo as the god of phytic x ; and another author adds", that 
the fick perfons that addrefTed themfelves to him for health, 
ufed to fend thither that part of their body where the ail- 
ment was, carved out in wood, or caft in brafs. At M.arfeilles 
was found a ftatue like that of a Roman warrior armed cap- 
a-pe, about eleven or twelve feet high, and ftanding on 
the crupper of a bull, between the belly of which, and th,e 
pedeftal on which it ftands, is carved an eagle, as it were,, 
fitting fquat ; and on the pedeftal an infcription, importing, 
that Octavius Paternus had dedicated it to the god Doliche- 
nius. The bull and the eagle has made fome antiquaries fup- 
pofe that deity to have been Jupiter ; but another author, of- 
ten quoted in thi.sfect.ion, has given fome convincing proofs that 
it was Apollo : we fhall refer the curious, for thofe proofs, 
to the book itfelf z , to prevent running into too great a length. 
All that needs to be added., with refpecr. to this antique, is, 
that the name, which is a Greek one 9 and fignifies, accor- 
ding to fome, a hippodrome ? according to others, the ports 
that directed the races, feems to intimate, that Apollo was 
looked upon by the Gauls to prefide over thofe exercifes. 

But the deity in greateft veneration among the Gauls, was Mercury 
Mercury. We have already given fome reafons for it in the 
Celtic hiftory *. Other deities had particular cities and pro- 
vinces where they were more particularly worfhipped ; but 
this, after he was adopted as the god not only of trade and 
commerce, of which he was antiently efteemed the author, 
and chief promoter, in Gaul, butlikewife of arts and fciences, 
of the highways and travellers, of pregnant women, and even 
of thieves and robbers, ftatues, altars, and temples, were 
erec~ted to him every-where throughout this country. He is 
& g 3 called 

x Com. ubi fupra. y Greg. Turon. vit. patr. c. 6. * 
Relig. des Gauies, ubi fupra. » Vol, v. p. 413, (D) & 433, 
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called, by feveral antient authors, Theutat, and Theutates b , 
the figniflcation of which name we have given, as well as 
that of Mercury, in the volume above quoted ; and we need 
not doubt but they both meant the fame deity, or that he 
was worshipped under both by the Gauls, fmce both are of 
Celtic extract, and expreflive of the excellent notion they 
had, of him, upon both accounts (T). That of Theutat 
fignifying the father of his people, they acknowledged him 
under that name, at liHt, as their founder ; and afterwards 

boafted 

b Lucan. Pharfal. 1. i. Liv. decad, iii. 1. vi. c. 44. La&ant 
&al. 

(T) To thefe two names, and thofe we mentioned in a former 
volume, we mult add that of Ognius, mentioned by Lucan, and 
which, though that author gives to Hercules, by miflake, yet, 
in all appearance, belonged to Mercury, The defcription he 
gives of him, as he faw it in Gaul, being fomewhat curious,, 
though the humour of it he fomewhat exaggerated, we lhali give 
our Englifh readers the fubftance of it. 

. " The Gauls, fays he, call Hercules Ognius, and reprefent 
" him as a decrepit old man, bald, wrinkled, and weather-beaten, 
" like, fome old failor. One would fooner take him for old 
*' Charon, or any one elfe, than for Hercules. But if one con* 
u fiders him with his lion's (kin, the bow and quiver in his left, 
^ and the club in his right hand, he looks quite like a Hercules. 
*' What is moft curious, is, that the good old man holds a mul< 
*' titude of people tied to him by the ear 1 the chains are of gold 
f ' and amber, and, though very fine and flight, not one of them 
'« feems to ftrive to break them, or even unwilling to follow him, 

On the contrary, they feem fo pleafed, and the chains fo loofe, 
u that there appears a vifible eagernefs in them to keep clofe to 
<£ him. His hands being both full, the painter has reprefented 
*« thofe chains as fattened to a hole boared through Ognius's 
™ tongue, whilft he looks back fmiling on his followers." 

Lucan, having expreflfed his furprize at the oddnefs of the 
picture, introduces a Gaul accounting to him for it, in words tq 
this effect : « You will ceafe to be furprifed at it, when I tell 
" you, that we Gauls make Hercules the god of eloquence, con- 
'< € trary to the Greeks, which give that honour to Mercury, who 
* f is fo far inferior to him in ftrength. We reprefent him as an 
*' old man, becaufe eloquence never mews itfelf fo lively and 
* £ ftrong as in the old people. The relation which the ear hath to 

the tongue, juftifies the picture of the old man, who holds fo 

many people faft by his tongue 3 neither do we think it any 
$ affront to Hercules 3 to paint him with his tongue bored ; 
v "' ^nce, to tel] you all in one word, it was that which made 

" him 
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boafted themfelves to be fprung from him (V), in imitation 
of the Thracian kings, who were another branch of the an- 
G g 4 tient 

*' him fucceed in every thing z and that it was hy his wifdom 
<" that he fubdued all hearts unto him *• Thus faT Lucan : and 
it is not eafy to guefs whether he was impofed upon by his Gaul, 
or whether he himfelf introduces this ftory as a burlefque upon 
the Gaulifh nation, who depended fo far on their ftrength and 
bravery, whilft they as much valued themfelves upon their elo- 
quence, as if they had excelled the world in it ; and fo expofe 
them for their veneration for Hercules, rather than Mercury. It 
is plain, however, that thefe flight and brittle chains, which held 
fo many pleafed captives fall by the ear to the tongue of the god, 
£ould not belong to Hercules, in any cafe, but to Mercury, the 
god of eloquence s and are, accordingly, attributed to him by 
the generality of antient mythologies, On the other hand, the 
club, the quiver, &c. were indifferently given to Mercury, to 
whom, we are told, Hercules confecrated them, after fome fuc- 
cefsful fight againft the giants (30). Accordingly, we read, that 
the emperor Commodus, who affected to appear at public mews 
jn the habit of Mercury, ufed to wear the caduceus in his hand, 
tvhilft his officers carried the club, lion's fkin, &c. before him. 
And in giving thefe to that god, the meaning was plainly this, 
that where-ever wifdom and eloquence were, there could be nei- 
ther ftrength nor courage wanting ; becaufe the former was ever 
able either to procure., or, at the worft, to fupply tte want of the 
latter. 

Many other reafons might be afligned to prove, that this pic- 
ture of Ognius reprefented a Mercury, and not an Hercules j 
however Lucan came to give it to the latter (31), wherein he has 
been followed by the multitude of antiquaries. As for us, we 
think it unneceffary to dwell longer upon it, in a work of this 
nature s and thofe who rather chufe to follow that author, have 
a Hercules here as worfhipped by the Gauls, under the name of 
Ognius, or, rather, as joined into one with Mercury by them, 
as he was antiently by the Egyptians, and other nations. But 
it is plain Lucan had no mind to admit the latter amongft the 
Gaulifh gods, when he makes him tell Jupiter, that he doth hot 
know which way to fummon thefe to the affembly; becaufe, as 
he was a ftranger to their language, he could neither underitand 
them, nor be underftood by them (32). 

(V) We are told, that the famed Pythagoras, having patted 

over 

(30) Vide Paufan. Corinthiac. Lil. Gyrald. hift. deer, fyntagm. 
] x ' (3 1 ) Xiphilin. excerpt, ex Dion, in Commod. 

(32) Videantiq. expliq. torn. L relig. des Gaul. 1. ii. c;-n } 
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tient Celtes. Mercury was with them the god of richest 
no man could attain to them without his help : and hence he 
came to he confounded with Pluto, and to marc in his honours 
^ind attributes ; or, if we may be allowed to guefs nearer to 
the truth, Mercury, being dead, became Pluto, the god of 
riches, and of the lower regions ; and hence both Gauls ana 1 
Thracians claimed their defcent from thefe two deities, after 
they had, by length of time, fplit them into two, in imitation 
of their neighbours. Some infcriptions {hew, that not only 
Mercury, but even Venus and Mars, were reckoned among 
the infernal gods (W). As he was worfhipped as their pn> 
genitor, he is often joined, in thofe ftatues and infcriptions 
ere&ed to him, with the goddefs Poftverta, to affift women 
in labour. This goddefs has much puzzled all mythologifts, 
and may be only an epithet of Proferpine, whom, Strabo 
fays, they worfhipped as their mother d (X) ; or, perhaps, 
of Diana, who had the fame omce. According to all thefe 
dHlincTiom, one may reckon three Gaulifh Mercuries, or ra- 
ther the fame god worfhipped under three different titles, and 
reprefented in three different forms, 

As 

c Csefar, com. 1. vi. d L. iv. 

over into Gaul, to learn the myfteries of the druids, was fo taken 
with this notion of theirs, that he boafted the fame defcent, and 
that that god had promifed to grant him whatever favour he 
fhould afk, except that of being made immortal (33). 

(W) Dus in fern is Veneri, Marti, & Mercurio facrum. 
(34). With relation to his being the god of riches, we find an 
antient witty infcription at Lyons, in Latin, to this effecl 
<£ Mercury promifes you gain here, Apollo health, and Septa- 
" manus a lodging ; but he that brings his dinner with him, 
, " will fare the better. After this, ftranger, you muft look out 
" where to lodge (3 5)." As this city was one of t-he moll trad- 
ing ones in Europe, the fcarcity of inns in it, at that time, might 
make the opulent and generous Septumanus give ftrangers this odd 
invitation. 

(X) As fhe was fuppofed to affift women in labour, the names 
of Poftverta, and Anteverta, might be given her on account of 
l*er turning the child to the right pofition for the birth. Tliofe 
who make two goddeffes of them think, that the one had power 
to remedy what was paft, and the other to prevent what was to 

come. 

. {33) Dial. Jupit. tragopd. (34) Clem. Alex, itrom. 1 1- 

Diog. Laert. l.viii. (35) I lift, de Pacadem. des infcriptions* 
torn, ill 
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As the god of eloquence, he was reprefented in the man-' riireeMer " 
ner we have defcribed him from Lucan, in a late note, as an£J"^ £ e 
old man, with his bow, quiver, club, and lion's fkin, hold- Gauls, 
ing a willing multitude chained to his tongue by their ears. 
As the god of merchants and travellers, he was reprefented 
naked, and without fex and beard, and with his winged cap* 
his caduceus, &c. He is under this head, likewife, reprefent- 
ed with a purfe in one hand, and fometimes with a cornucopia 
in the other, and with wings on his heels, as the meffenger of 
the gods. In fome ftatues he has a crefcent, over the wings 
of his cap, and was often joined with the moon in the Gaulifh 
worfhip; and that, probably, upon thefe two accounts : Firft, 
as the one was the difpenfer of wealth, and the other the 
giver of fertility to the earth ; and, fecondly, as both prefided 
over the highways, upon which account, the latter was called 
Trivia ; and both protected the roads, the travellers, thieves, 
{hepherds, and fhepherdelTes e , as he is affirmed to have fol- 
lowed their life ; upon which account, thefe likewife offered 
facrifices to him f . As an infernal deity, we conjecture him 
to have been reprefented with a beard ; his winged cap rather 
refembled a difk, and inftead of a caduceus, he held in one 
hand an odd kind of fcepture, and in the other a purfe. His 
body was furrounded with a kind of imperial mantle, or pa- 
ludamentum, tyed, or fattened, by fome ornament, on one 
of his fcoulders. This we infer from an antient monument, 
an account of which may be feen in the margin (Y), in the 
infeription of which he is ftyled Auguftus. There have been 

many 

e Porph. deabft.l.ii. Macrob. fomn. Scip. 1. i. Au£l. hymn 7 
in Merc. verf. 15, 290. f Euftat. OdyfT. g, Iliad. 5. 

come. In one of thofe inferiptions, under a double bufto, one 
of Mercury, and the other of that goddefs, {he is called Rofmerte; 
in fome others it is Mercury, and Fort. Verte, or Fortuna Verte, 
or happy return ; as he is often ftiled in others, Mercurio Nego- 
tiatori, Nundinatori, &c. (36). 

(Y) This appears, from a large bas-relievo, between five z?4 
fix feet long, and about three in bre;dth, and near two in thick- 
nefs dug up out of a gentleman's vineyard, near one of the gates 
of the city of Beauvais. The infeription is, Sacrum Mercurio 
Augufto C. Julius Healiffus VSLM. It is plain, from fome o- 
ther infcnptiens in Gruter, that a bearded Mercury was common 
m Gaul, though not among the Greeks and Romans; and the 

title 



(36) Menet, prep, a Fhifioire de Lion, p, 56. 
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many other conjectures offered, both concerning this antient 
monument, and the title there given him, as well as fome o- 
thers, wjiich are met with in thofe old infcriptions g ; fuch as 
that of Artaius, Ciffonius, Arvernus, and fome others, which 
we fhall not tire our readers with : we mail likewife pafs by 
fome other dreffes and attitudes with which the luxuriant fan- 
' <?ies of the Gauls have reprefented him, and only add, that 
from what we have obferved of thofe mounds in which the 
Gauls and Britains buried their dead, fuch as thofe we deferr- 
ed on Salifbury plain, and what Livy fays of fuch a kind of 
tumulus, or fepulchnil mount, which Scipio took notice of in 
the neighbourhood of New Carthage in Spain, and which the 

His torn . nat j ves ca }] e( i Mercury Teutat h , one may draw a probable 
conjecture, that he was buried there. We have' formerly 
Jhewn, that he reigned in Gaul \ which comprehended then 
the greateft part of Europe, and particularly Spain ; and may 
be reafonably therefore fuppofed to have been there interred, 
after the Celtic or Gaulifh manner. Other heaps or mounds, 

$orfhip. there were, which likewife bore his name ; but thofe were of 
a different nature, as the reader may fee in the next note (Z), 
How he was worfliipped by the Gauls under any of thefe 

three 

% See relig. des Gaul. 1. H. c. 17, & feq. 
*Decad. iii. 1. vi. c. 44. * See vol. v. p. 433, & feq. & 

cjhronic. Alex. Suid. Pezron. relig. des Gaul. Pelloutier. & al. 

title Auguftus, which we find in feveral antient medals given td 
other gods and goddefTes, or rather to emperors and emprefles 
deified under their names, inclines us to think, that this. monu- 
ment was dedicated to Mercury, after he had been deified by the 
Gauls, and reckoned among the infernal deities. Some diilin#ir 
«on, doubtlefe, th re mull have been of his drefs, &c. under this 
jaft denomination, and this feems the moft likely to have been iti 
but it is here offered only as a probable conjetture. 

(Z) Thefe laft are known to have been heaps of ftonea, and 0- 
*her obftacles, of which the highways were either cleared by his 
command; or in honour of him, as he was thought the god that 
prefided over them. Whenever, therefore, any traveller met 
With any fuch, he took them up, and carried them till he found 
one of thefe heaps, which were in great numbers, and flung it 
in among the reft ; by which means they grew larger, and higher, 
and were called by his name (37). 

The author of the vulgate verfion has alluded to this cuflom, 

where 



{-■7) Vide Gruter. ubi fupra, & relig. des Gaul. 1. is- c< 1 
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three denominations, is hard to guefs ; only as he was, in imita- 
tion of the Romans, deified as the god of traffick and riches, 
we may fuppofe they borrowed fome of their rites from the 
worfhip which the Roman merchants paid to him there, and 
which is beautifully defcribed by the poet k , who clofes his ac- 
count of it with this reflection, that Mercury could not but 
be inclined to forgive all the cheats and perjuries of thefe his 
votaries, when he remember'd how himfelf had been guilty 
of the like K The chief victim with which they concluded 
his feaft, was a fow with pig. 

These were the chief male deities which we find wor-r 
(hipped by the Gauls ; fome others they had likewife adopted, 
fuch as Mithras, from the Perfians (A), Neptune, Erebus, 
and Orcus, fuppofed both to be the fame with Pluto ; Bac- 
chus, and fome others, whom they adopted from the Greeks 
and Romans, concerning which we know very little, either 
of their worfhip, or of the notion which the Gauls had of 
them. As to their goddeiTes, the chief of them were, Diana, Godddfcs, 

or 

k Faft. 1. v. ver. 663, & feq. 1 See hymn, in Merc, 

La&ant. 1. iv. Sund. in voc. Euftat. Iliad. £. 1 

where he makes Solomon fay (28), that " He who doth honour 
fi to a foolifh man, is like him that throws a ftone in one of 
f Mercury's heaps." But the text in the original has no fuchal- 
lufion, but only compares the latter to one that binds a ftone in a 
fling. Thefe heaps were generally gathered up at fome crofs- 
ways, and places where roads divided, and where there generally 
ftood a terminus, or figure at half body ; at the foot of which 
they threw thofe ftones^oj. 

Thefe ferved, likewife, to remind people of the heavy curief 
which this deity was thought to inflict on thofe who abufed travel- 
lers, or refufed to put them in the right way (40). Their repre- 
fenting him of no fex, as he was the god of commerce and riches ? 
was, m all likelihood, to intimate, that neither of them wer$ 
confined to either fex, but that both had an equal title to his 
protection and bleffing • and we may add, that it might be like- 
wife done in a modeft cppofition to the Greeks and Romans, who 
represented him as ambifex, and with afpear in one hand, and* 
pltaff m the other (41). 

(A) It appears from feveral antient monuments and infcriptions, 

that 

[38) Proverb, xxvi 8. (39) Nicander. 'E? u*x. fcholiaft, 

Od)ii. ii. Anyt. m epigram. - ( 4Q ) Vide Theocrit. idyl. 

* xv ' v ' 5- (40 Albric. de deor. imag. Huct. demoBfy 
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or Luna, Juno, Minerva, Venus, Proferpine, Arduina, whoTi 
we take to be the moon, as we hinted a lit tie higher, and 
Cybele, a ftatue of which was dug up at Paris with a head 
crowned with a kind of hexagonal temple, and was particu- 
larly in great veneration in the city of Autun, and whofe 
priefts were, it feems, all caftrared in honour of her (B), 
and from thence called Galli (C). Before we clofe this 

fedtion, 

that Mithras, the San, and Mercury, were worlhipped, among 
the Gauls, as one and the fame deity ; at leaft, Mithras being the 
fun, among the Perfians, is often reprefented as conjoined with 
him, that is, with a fun over his head, and fometimes on his 
breaft, and with this infer iption, Mercurio foli facrum. Hence 
the author of the Gaulifh religion has been at the pains to colled 
a number of other arguments, to prove that thofe two deities were 
looked upon here as one and the fame, or, at mod:, as affociated 
both in their virtues, and in their worfhip. And might not this 
be on account of the great and conftant nearnefs the two planets, 
which bear thefe name?, have to each other (42) ? 

(B) This appears, from what we read in the ads of Syphoria- 
nus, a zealous chrjftjan fmce fainted, who, being brought tjefor? 
the governor of that city, for refufing to worfhip her idol, on a 
day in which her ftatue was carried about in proceffion, alledged, 
among other reafons for his refufal, that he could not acknow- 

' ledge a deity, whofe mylteries and worfhip confided in a ihameful 
and unnatural caftration. But whether thefe Galli, or prielts, 
were Gauls, or fent for from Phrygia, or elfewhere ; or whethef 
the Gauls, who appear to have had an abhorrence for all kinds of 
mutilations allowed of thefe Galli ; or whether they did not rather 
belong only to the Romans, as fome authors believe (43), 
fhall examine in the next note. 

(C) That Cybele, or the mother of the gods, as fhe is called, 
was a deity of Syrian, and not of Gallic extract, is univerfally 
acknowledged. So that if her worfhip was introduced into Gaul, 
it was either by force, or in imitation of the Greeks and Romans. 
If we confider their abhorrence to all mutilations, we fhall hardly 
think that they could willingly give into fuch a kind of worfhip 
as this, which required every prieft, and encouraged every votary 
of the. goddefs to become an eunuch, as Heliogabalus is faid to 
have done, in one of his mad fits (44). We are, moreover 
told, that thofe Galli were had in fuch abhorrence, that no other 
people would converfe with them ; and that they were put upon 

the 

(42) L. ii. c. 36, & feq. " (43) Idem ibid. I. i. c. 33. ad %■ 
Pelloutier. Keyzkr, 8c ah (44) Lamprid.m Heliogab. Viftcr. 
epitom. 
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fe&ion, it will be neceffary to give our readers fome account 
of the Gaulifh druids, bards, &c. and of fuch of their 
doctrines and tenets as have not been yet touched upon, at 
leaft as far as we can gather them from antient authors ; for it 
cannot be expected, that we (hould know much concerning 
that fet of men, confidering that they made a myftery of 
their religion and philofophy, and a conftant rule never to 
commit any thing relating to either to writing m . 

We have already obferved-, that the order of the druids Their 
had the fole care of all religious matters, which they fo art- druids - 
fully and dexteroufly introduced into every other concern, 
both public end private, that nothing could be done without 
their approbation • , and that this abfolute fway of theirs laffed 
till at leaft fome time after their conqueft by the Romans. 

They 

01 Vide Caef. com. 1. vi. Sc alib. patf. n See before, p. 449. (B). 



the level with forcerers, gladiators, and hangmen (45) ; fo that 
they had no other way of living, but by carrying their goddefs 
about, and begging charity for her fake ; all which was moil 
oppofite to the genius of the Gallic nation. 

Accordingly, St. Jerom has a paflage which plainly intimates, 
that the Romans forced this emafculated priefthood upon the 
Gaub, ana called thofe eunuchs Galli, in order to fix a perpetual 
ignominy upon that nation, for having taken their metropolis,, 
and beficged their capital (46). And we are told, by Dionyfius 
of HalicarnaiTus, that no Roman took that office upon him, but 
that they had a Phrygian male and female to perform it. This 
might be true, in part ; and if what is reported of Heliogabalus, 
who became one of them, be to be credited, it will only mew, 
that he minded the laws and cuftoms of Rome no more in this 
cafe, than he did in all others (47). 

However, St. Jerom feems to have been miftaken in his deri- 
vation of the word gallus and galli ; which, if we may believe 
Pliny, and other Roman authors, were fo called from a river of 
that name in Phrygia ( 4 8) ; and, in particular, Ovid, who, pro- 
bably 0 expofe the unnatural caftration of thefe priefts, tells 
us, that the waters of that river had fuch a dangerous quality, 
that whofoever drank of them did run ftark mad (40). But be 
that as it will, the contemptible name of Gallus may well enough 

have 

(45) Tertuh de refurrea. c. 16. (46) Comment in Hof. 
(\ t pi • (47) . h ° rnd aaions > voL xv. p. 1 50, 1 5 1 . & feq. 
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They were called by feveral names (D), befide that of druid* 
of which we have given the etymon in a former volume °. 
Their antiquity is looked upon of the fame date with the 

brachmans- 

0 Vol. v. p.. 406, k feq, fub not. 

have been given to the Gauls by way of pun upon their national 
one, let thofe priefts have been called fo on any other account. 
So that, upon the whole, if any Gauls were ever feen 'in that 
office, they muft needs be fuppofed to have been forced into ic 
by their imperious conquerors : but, after all, this worihip of 
Cybele, though efiablhhed in Gaul, as well as in Rome, may yet, 
for aught appears, have been countenanced by the latter, and 
difapproved by the former. 

Before we clofe this note, it will not be amifs to mention a 
noble teftimony which a Roman writer gives of this averfion of 
the Gauls to mutilation (50) ; where, having amply expatiated 
on their known valour and bravery, their contempt of difficulties 
and dangers, and even of death, he adds, " We never find any 
< d of them do, as fome of us do in Italy, cut off their thumbs, 
« for fear of going, to the wars, and upon which account they 
u call us, in derifion,. Murci." 

To underftand the fling of this faying, it muft be obferved, that 
Murcia was reckoned, amongft the Romans, the goddefs of 
cowards and idle fellows ; whence her infamous votaries were 
Called Murci (51). And from this lhameful cuftom of cutting off 
their thumbs, to difqualify themfelves for fervice, came the old 
Gallic word poltron, from pollex and trunco, which is ftill retained 
to this day, by many other nations beiides the French. $ 
. (])) One of them was that of Semnothei (52), given to them, 
doubtlefs, on account of their greater veneration for, and know- 
ledge of, the godhead- JDiodorus Siculus gives them that of Sa- 
ronides, on account of their great regard to fuch old oaks as were 
decayed, and ftripped of their bark ; for that is the meaning of 
that word, according to Hefychius. 

A Gaulilh antiquary, not content to derive that of druid from 
the Celtic derw, an oak, compounds it with that and hud, in- 
chantment ; whence he infers the Greek diyades to have come 
(53) : but though they are charged, and that perhaps juftly, to 
have uied many fuch practices, and in a moft inhuman manner ; 
yet it is not reafonable to think that they would add fo odious a 
I . fyllable 

(50) A Marcell. in fin. 1. xv. (5 1 ) Vide Valer. Max. 1. vi. 
c. 3. Sueton. in vit. Auguft. Arnob. 1. i. c. 4. Aug. de ciyit. 
h iv. (52) Diog. Laert, in proeem. Suid. in voc. (53} Ong« 
de la nat. Celt, A 
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brachmans of India, magi of Perfia, the Chaldees of Babylon 
and Afiyria, and, in a word, with the oldeft fec~ts of philo- 
fophers r . And, indeed, confidering their vafl diftance from 
each other, and the conformity of their doctrine, we can 
fuppofe no other but that they all received it from the fame 
hand, viz. from Noah and his immediate defcendents, and 
carried it each to the different places of their difperfion ; for 
they can never be imagined to have communicated it to each 
other, as there could be no communication or commerce 
between them in thofe early times ; at leaft the druids of 
Britain, of whom we mail fpeak in the next chapter, and 
from whom the Gauls received all their religion and philo- 
fophy, cannot be fuppofed to have had it from any of thefd 
foreign feels, to whom they were utterly unknown. The 
Gauls, tenacious as they were till their conqueft, of their 
religion, laws and cuftoms, never belyed their origin, but 
owned themfelves to have received all from the Britifh druids: 
thither they fent their own to be inftruclred. Here was the 
grand feminary where they received their inrrru&ion, and 
here was the feat of the arch-druid,' or head, and high-priefl: 
©f their religion 5 to whom they appealed, as to their dernier 

refort, 

v Vide int. al. Laert. in procem. Orig. cont. Celf. 1. v. CI. 
Alex, ftrom. 1. hi. Polyhift. ap, eund. 1. j. Celf. ap. Orig. ubi 
fupra. 

fyllable to their name : neither can the Greeks or Romans be 
fuppofed to have done it, becaufe the monofyllabe, being Celtic} 
was unknown to them. Dryades was, therefore, no more than a 
Greek termination of the word druid. 

The laft name we mall take notice of was r that of Sananv 
which we hinted above was, probably, taken up by them as more 
pleafmg to the Romans, it properly fignifying a wife andvenera* 
ble man ; as their druideffes were called fenoe, and fenes {54). 
This was probably done in imitation of the feet of gymnofo- 
phifls, who agreed with them in many things, particularly, m 
having their focieties compoled of maies and females, like the 
Gauhfh druids, in ftudyir.g philofophy, aflrology, prying into 
futurity living in celibacy, and the like (55). Thefe we're by 
the Greeks called Semnones 5 the Gauls, among whom the " mn" 
was, and is mil, m many provinces, pronounced like " nn," called 
them Sennones, and, in the Latin termination, Sennoni and 
oennani. 

Alwand. ftromat. 1. m. Ktiig. des Gaul. 1. i. c. zu 
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refort, in all doubtful and controverted cafes i. It were 
therefore, abfurd to fuppofe, as fome have done, either that 
thefe travelled into fuch vaft remote parts to learn their doc- 
trines from the Yemnes of India, or any other fe&s ; or much 
lefs, as others too eagerly contend, that thefe travelled into 
Gaul and Britain to learn theirs from them. And it is much 
more reafonablc to derive that great refemblance which is 
obferved between them all, from thofe antient times, when 
they were, in fome meafure, but one people, or great family} 
* and that each carried, and carefully preferved them in thofe 
parts of the world where they fettled themfelves (E). 
Their ex- Among other inftances of the exceffive power of the 
powlr. druidifh tribe, Caefar mentions one r , by which we may guefs 
at the reft, viz. that they chofe the annual magistrates of 
every city, who had during that year the fupreme authority, 
and fometimes the title of king. And yet thefe could do 
nothing without their approbation and advice, not fo much as 
call a council ; fo that, notwithstanding their great pomp 
and ftate, fays another author, they were but the creatures and 
Haves of die druids s . They ufed the fame arbitrary power 
in their courts of judicature, and all other cafes, and Were 
every- where efteemed as the chiefs of every Gaulifh common- 
wealth, 

* Cx(. comment. 1. iv. r Ibid. 1. vii. Dio Chryfoft. orat. 
"xlix. 3 Cxfar. 1. vi. A. Marcell. 1. xv. D. Sic. 1. vi. a 9. 
Lucan. 1. i. & al. 

(E) Some antient Roman authors, fuch as Caefar, Valerius 
Maximus, Am. Marcellinus, Sec. have indeed affirmed, that the 
druids learned their doctrines from Pythagoras ; and the fame 
fome have affirmed of Numa (56), though he was of fo much 
older date. But we have formerly oblerved, that Pythagoras had 
made a voyage into Gaul, and had learned a great deal of his 
from them, as he did alfo from the braphmans (57). The truth is, 
Pythagoras was in fuch high erteem,that no man was hardly eiteem- 
ed wife, or learned, that was not his difciple (58). And the 
Gaulilh druids, being found to have many doctrines in common 
with him, were of courle fuppofed to have received them from 
him. Though that of the tranfinigraiion of {ouh, which was 
likewife attributed to them, doth not appear to have been at all 
held by them, and it is likely that philofopher brought it from 
thofe of India. 



■ (56) See Cicer. quaeft. Tufcul. 1. i. n. 38. (57) Clem. Alex, 
ubi iupra, 1. i. Diog. Laert. 1. viii. (58) Cicero, ibid. 
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Wealth, and had the fole management and inftruclion of youth 
in every thing but the training up in the art of war. For in 
this laft refpe'61 the druids, and their difciples, were not only 
exempt from going to war unlefs they pleafed, but from all 
kind of tribute likewife r ; and this did not a little increafe 
their credit with the people, as well as the number of their 
difciples. For their order was not fixed to any particular 
families or nation of Gaul, but every man had power to ftand 
candidate for it, and, if approved by the fociety, was 
admitted into it. As for their grand druid, he was chofen 
from amongft them by the plurality of votes ; and, when any 
difpute arole, it was often terminated here, as in other cafes* 
by the fword, as we mall have occafion to hint in the fequel. 
We have already obferved, that they made it a part of their 
religion not to commit any thing to writing, but to couch all 
their myfteries and learning in verfe ; and thefe, it feems, 
were multiplied in time to fuch a number, that it took fome 
of them twenty whole years to learn them all by heart. And 
Casfar afligns thefe two reafons for this cuftom, viz. that their 
doctrines might appear more myfterious, by being unknown 
to all but themfelves ; and, fecondly, that having no books 
to recur to, they might be the more careful to preferve them 
in their memory u . And what contributed much to this laft 
was, their living in feparate focieties, chiefly in woods, and 
obferving a conftant celibacy. 

The three grand fundamentals of their religion confifted, 
I. In their worfiiip of the gods ; 2. In abftaining from all 
evil y and, 3. In behaving with intrepidity upon all occafi- 
ons\ In order to enforce this laft, on which they valued * h « r 
themfelves mod, they taught the immortality of the foul, pnncipks * 
and a life after this, of blifs or mifery, according as they had 
lived. And this infpired them with incredible courage, and 
contempt of death, of which we mail give fome pregnant 
inftances in its due place. This notion of a future life was 
fo firmly believed by the people, that we are told they 
ufed to fling the account-books of the deceafed into his 
grave, or, if he was burnt, into the fire, that he might 
make fuch ufe of them in the next world, as would make 
his life more eafy and comfortable there r. Several other ri- 
diculous 

Vol. XVIII, H h 
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diculous cuftoms are recorded of them, with refpecl to this 
notion of a future life, which can hardly be credited, and 
which, for that realbn, we {hall juft mention in the mar- 
gin (F). They alfo pretended to great fkillin fome branches 
of geography and aftronomy, fuch as the knowing the big- 
nefs and form of the earth, the motions of the planets, 
their influence, and that of the ftars ; from which they af- 
fumed a knowledge of the divine will, to pry into futuri- 
ty z , and to foretel ffrange events. And if that paffage which 
Diodorus Siculus has preferved to us out of Hecateus % and 
which the reader may find in the margin (G), be to he de- 
pended 

2 P, Mela, L in. c. r. a L. iii. c. n. 

(F) They are faid to have lent and borrowed money, &c. k 
order to repay it in the next world ; to have fent letters to the 
deceafed perfon, by flinging it into the fire, or into his grave (59), 
There have been ?Jfo found in thofe antient fepulchres, on Sa- 
lifbury plain, fpoken of before, fome fmall plates of frlver, and 
other metals, ingraved with a kind of old writing, which are fup- 
pofedtohave been fent from the living to the dead by this convey- 
ance. But thefe, and fuch-like ridiculous cuftoms, feem rather in- 
vented by thofe authors in difparagement of the Gaulifh notion, 
and are jufUy laughed at (60). v 

(G) This paffage is to the following purport : That there is, 
according to that author, a northern iiland of confiderable big; 
nefs, little lefs than Sicify, fituate over againft the Celts, and 
inhabited by thofe whom the Greeks call Hyperboreans. It is 
fruitful, pleafant, and dedicated to Apollo; that god, for the 
fpace of nineteen years, ufed to come and converfe with them, 
and, which is more remarkable, they could (as if they had the 
ufe of telefcopes) mew the moon very near them, and diicoveif 
therein mountains, &c. He concludes, that over their facred 
grove and temple there prefided a let of men called (by the then 
Greeks, it is fuppofed) Boreada?, who were their priefts and 
rulers. 

From the author's defcription and fituation of this iiland, every 
body will eafily perceive that it could be no other but either 
Great Britain or Ireland ; for the Mona, or Angleiey of Rou- 
land (61), is vaitly too fmall and inconliderabie to have been 

meant 

(59) Valer. Max. L ii. c. 4. Diod, Skul. I. vi. c. 9. Csf. 
nbi fupra. (60) See Keyzler ant. feptentr. p. '3?' 

feq. 175. Pelloutier. hire, des Celt, relig. des Gaul. & al 
Mom antiq. feci. S, ad tin. 
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pended upon, and that the druids of Britain, for that feems 
to he the ifland meant by that author, could, as with tele- 
fcopes, fliew the moon nearer, and difcover therein moun- 
tains, rocks, &c. it cannot but be fuppofed that they had 
made greater progrefs in thefe arts and fciences than is ge^ 
nerally imagined. The nineteen years converfe of Apollo, 
which is the cycle of the fun, and' the notion of the 
moon's opacity, of its mountains, rocks, &c. argue them to 
have been no bad aftfonomers ; and if they had really any 
inftruments to draw the moon nearer, and make fuch dis- 
coveries upon its furface, we may conclude them to have 
been pretty good artifts for thofe early times. ^ Pliny adds, 
that they ftudied natural philofophy, and pra&ifed phyfic b . 
This laft confifted chiefly in the knowledge and ufe of fim- p r3 a;r e 
pies, but they foon found out a way to render it more h> phyfic. 
tricate and myfterious, by intermingling aftrology, and o- 
ther fuperftitious tram, amongft it. The configuration of 
the planets muft be confulted, the herb muft be gathered 
with one hand, and not with the other ; the hand muft be 
covered with the oppofite lappet of the man's robe ; he muft 
be drefTed in white, his feet warned and unihod, and a great 
deal more to the fame purpofe ; but all which rather betrays 
that author's fondnefs of expofing the Gauls, than to inform 
mankind. To give one inftance for all> the reader needs 
but hear what he lays of their ferpents egg, which, as it is 
related by him, would fcarcely, upon any other account, be 
worth inferring in this hiftory, but that, whilft we give him 
the fubftance of it in the margin (H), we mall endeavour to 
H h 2 ftrike 

b Vide nat. hift. 1. xxiv. & feq. 

meant here. It is mentioned as known to the Greeks, as well it 
might, by means of the tin which the Phoenicians fetched from 
it, of which we fha 1 fpeak in due time. The author adds, that 
one Abaris, who became afterwards a difciple of Pythagoras (62), 
went from hence into Greece, and contracted an intimacy with 
the Delians. And might he not be fuppofed to have followed 
that philofopher from Gaul thither ? But we fubmit that to the 
reader. 

(H) According to his fabulous account, this egg, which was 
unknown to the reft of the world, was formed by the fcum of a 

vaft 



(62) See bifhop of Worcefter's letter to Dr, Bentley, ap eund 
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ftrike out a more probable and advantageous meaning of this 
pretended piece of fuperftition, than that author could, or was 
perhaps, willing to do. j 

We muft firft take notice of an antient Gaulifh monu- 
ment in the great cathedral of Paris, on which this cere- j 
mony of catching the egg is reprefented pretty near in the 
fame manner as Pliny has given it. Another has been found I 
in Italy c , on which are carved two ferpents, the one hold- | 
ing the egg in its mouth, and the other fhaping and po- $ 
liming it with its fpittle. If the reader remembers what 

has 

c Antiquite expliq. Relig. des Gaules, 1. I. c. 26. iii. c. ult. 

vaft multitude of ferpents twilled and conjured up. together. As 
foon as they began to hifs, it was raifed up into the air, and 
muft be caught before it touched the ground, and he that caught 
it muft immediately get on a fleet horfe, and ride for his life, 
from the fury of the ferpents, which purfued him till a river 
flopped them fhort. The egg was then to be flung into the wa- 
ter, with a golden ring, which they failened about it, and muft 
fwim on the furface with it. Its virtues were then almoft as 
jiumberlefs as thofe of Fortunatus's cap, a great many of which 
our author mentions, as well as its colour and ftiape j and con- 
cludes with telling us, that the emperor Claudius caufed aGau- 
Hfh nobleman to be put to death merely for having been found 
with one of thefe eggs in his bofom y and which, it feems, he 
Wore there with a view of gaining a law-fuk in which he was- en- 
gaged (63). 

What increafes our wonder of this ridiculous credulity, is, 
that a modern author (64) has endeavoured to confirm, in a great 
meafure, what Pliny ha< related, by afTuring us, that in feveral 
parts of Dauphine, efpecially one place he names near the con- \ 
fines of Savoy, there is fuch a prodigious concourfe of all kinds 
of ferpents from the 5.th of June to the 15th of Auguft, that 
there is not one to be feen for the fpace of ten miles round the 
place. He adds, that the ground where they affemble is left co- 
vered with a kind of fcum, which fills one with horror. But he 
fays, that no care had been taken to enquire after the ftory of , 
the egg, whether it was fad, or only an impofture of the druids. 
If any thing could perfuade us that the antient Gauls could give 
into fuch ridiculous fuperftitions, it would be the feeing of them 
fo eafily fwallowed by the modern ones. 

(63) Plin, 1. xxix. c, 3, (64'j Chorier. hift. da Dau- 

phine. 
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has been faid in the cofmogony of the world, at the en- 
trance of this work d , of the Phoenicians and Egyptians 
looking upon the egg to be the principle of all things; 
that it was reprefented as coming forth out of the mouth 
of a ferpent, the emblem of the Godhead, or perhaps rather 
of wifdom ; and if we add what Plutarch obferves, that the 
theology of the antients did afcribe to the egg the priority 
of time, and the feed of all things ; he will eafily decypher 
a much fublimcr meaning in the mythology of this egg, 
than that Roman author could, or was perhaps willing to 
fee in it, either from thofe emblematic monuments, or fa • 
bulous reports, from which he took his ridiculous account. 
For it mull be further obferved, that the druids were very 
fond of wrapping up all their learning, and even their mo- 
ral precepts, in fuch kinds of myfterious and enigmatic 
figures. However, we would not deny but after, their pow- 
er came to dwindle, as it began to do from the coming in 
of the Romans, they might flacken apace from their an- 
ient purity, and make a trade of fuch fuperftitious fooleries as 
they would have defpifed whilft intheheight of their wealth and 
fway, when nothing could well tempt them to it. It is, doubt- 
lefs, to thefe latter times, that we muft fuppofe the an- 
tient comedy, called Querulus, or Aulularia, which ex- 
pofes the druidilh knavery with fo much wit and fharp- 
nefs, to have referred ; and perhaps, alfo, that which 
another author fays of them c , that in their lectures of 
morality they gave this for a maxim, that the fertility 
of their fields depended upon their riches, and the large- 
nefs of their revenues. One doctrine, he tells us, 
they taught, that fire and water would at length abforb 
all things. 

Before we leave this fubjecl:, we muft not omit faying Their dm- 
fomething of their famed druideffes, and the great efteemWcfTes,or 
they were in among the Gauls, as well as among the^ le 
Germans f . We have already fhewed, that antiently the 1 *" 
Gaulifh women bore a great fway in this country, of which 
the druids, in time, {tripped them ; but it is likely, that the 
druidefles held {till great part of their own credit, efpecially 
on account of their" being thought endowed with the fpirit 
of prophecy ; for we cannot find, that they were famed 
H h 3 for 

* Vol. i. p . 100, 107, k 109. c Strabo, 1. iv. f Tacit. 
1 lv - c. 54, & feq. de mor. Germ. Dio, infragm. xlix. Pliq, 
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for any thing elfe ; and fome of them, we find, were a- 
mong the loweft rank of people. Witnefs Dioclefian's 
hoftefs, who, when he was but a private man in the Ro~ f 
man army, then in Gaul, foretold him that he mould be- 
come emperor after he had killed a boar, or, rather, Aper, 
as the iflue (hewed it s a little time after. We have feen, 
likewife, in the Roman hiftory ? that their emperors were not 
above consulting, and being advifed by them ; particularly j 
Severus h and Aurelian, the latter of whom afking fome of f 
them how long the empire fhould laft in his family, they 
made no difficulty to tell him boldly, that that of Claudius 
would one day become the moll illuftrious We fhall not 
take upon us to enquire how they came by this extraordinary 
gift, or whether it was real, or a mere cheat and pretence ; 
only we would obferve, that the latter cannot be fuppofed, 
without allowing at the fame time, that the druids themfelves 
were likewife impofed upon by them ; elfe it is not likely 
they would have allowed them to reign fo long, and bear 
fuch fway in all religious and civil matters, contrary to the : 
practice of the Indian brachmans, and other feels of antient 
philofophers, who never admitted their women into any of 
Three orders their myfteries k . There were three ckuTes of druidefTes in 
of them, Gaul, the chiefeft of which was of thofe who kept a per? ( 
petual virginity ; for thefe were thought to have the fpirit of ' 
prophecy. The next was that of thofe, who, though mar- 
ried, weie yet obliged to abftain from the matrimonial in- 
tercourfe, except one lingle time in the whole year, in which 
they were allowed to go and have children by them ; after 
which, they returned to their office, which was, to affift the 
druids at their religious functions. The laft were a kind of 
attendants, or fervants, on the others ; and this we learn ra- 
ther from fome antient monument3 and infcriptions l 9 than j 
from antient authors, who have faid little more of them 
than that they were propheteffes. Both druids and druidefTes 
pretended to a great knowledge in aftrology, calculated peo- 
ple's nativities, erected figures, and foretold ftrange things, 
both by that, and, much more, by their inhuman auguries ; 
of which bloody cuftom, we fhall give a fpecimen in the 

margin 

s See vol. xv. p. 291 
pifcus in Aurel. fub fin* 
1. iv. Strabo, 1. xv. 

t i. C, 27o 



h Ibid. p. 169. 'Vo- 

k Vide Plin. ubi fupr. Tacit. 
1 Gfuter. p. 62. Relig. des Gaul. 
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margin (I) : but thofe which were ftyled prophetefTes, were 
thought to have a gift fuperior to the reft, and which was 
looked upon as fupernamral ; thefe were called by fome fu- 
perior title, fuch as that of dame was heretofore among us ; 
and were in the higheft requeft, not only among their 
own people, but likewife among foreign nations. As for the 
others, they were much lefs regarded, and their night aflem- 
blies about ponds and marines, to worlhip and confult the 
moons, and fome other forceries they pretended to ufe, made 
them be looked upon as downright witches, canibals, lamiae, 
pythoniflae, ftriae, and every thing that is black and hor- 
rid, by chriftian authors, from the fixth century down- 
wards m . 

The next order amongft them, in great efteem, was The bards ? 
that of the bards. Some authors have, indeed, confounded their office * 
them with the druids, and looked upon the former to be 
only a more modern name given to them. But there is a 
pafTage in Strabo which quite explodes that notion, where he 
fays n , that the druids were in the higheft power, and gave 
H h 4 laws 

m Idem ibid. & au&. ab eo citat. n L. iv. 

(I) It appears, by comparing what antiquaries have been able 
to collect from fome antient Gaulifli monuments concerning this 
bloody ceremony, with what Strabo fays of it (65) as it was 
pracliied among the Cimbri, who were a branch of the old Celtes, 
that there was no material difference between them in this refpeft. 
We ihall, therefore, give the purport of what that antient author 
has left us of it, which is as follows : 

The druideifes were, on thefe occafions, like the druids, cloath- 
ed in white tunics, faflened with hooks, and girt with a brafs 
girdle, and without fhoes. As foon as the Cymbrians had taken 
any captives, thefe women flew upon them with drawn fwords 
in their hands, and threw them down ; thence they dragged them 
to a large capacious labrum, or ciftern, by the fide of which was 
a kind of foot-ftool, on which the druidefs then officiating flood, 
who plunged a long knife into the breaft of each of thefe un- 
fortunate wretches, one after another, as faft as they were brought ; 
and from the flowing of their blood fhe formed her predicti- 
ons. The other druideffes, who affifted, took up the breath- 
lefs bodies, opened and examined their entrails, and from thence 
hkewife foretold fome new things, which were immediately 
communicated to the whole army or council, and as readily be - 
teved, * 7 



Lib. vii. 
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laws to the vates, eubates, and bards, who were every- 
where to give them place, when they pleafed to challenge 
it, and were not allowed to do any thing without their con- 
lent and approbation. Befides, we are told by that, and a 
number of other authors, that thefe bards were fo called 
from their office, which was, to fing the praifes of their 
heroes °, and to accompany their fongs with mufical inftru- 
ments. And we are told, that their compofiti< ns were held 
in the higheft efteem, as the mofl effectual means of eter- 
nizing the memory of thofe who had the merit or good for-, 
tune to be celebrated in them. One of the authors laft 
quoted adds, that they could at any time put a flop to a 
whole army's engaging, by their interpofition : fo great a 
power had wifdom, and the mufes, over thofe barbarians p, 
It was their bufinefs to accompany the Gauli{h armies with 
their fongs, which were generally calculated to infpire them 
with valour and intrepidity, with the love of liberty, and 
.contempt of death *. During the onfet, they ufed likewife 
to give fome loud Ihouts, fometimes as of victory, other 
times to intimate their danger, in cafe they did not fight 
valiantly, or were ready to give way. So that though they 
did not really fight themfelves, they were fo intermingled 
with the army, that they ran, in fome meafure, the fame 
rifque with thofe that did (K). By this means they were 
eye-witneffes of the behaviour of the combatants, and either 
celebrated their praifes in their fongs, or c nfured thofe 
that had not done their duty. And as thefe might in time 
degenerate, and be often bribed to extol thofe who had been 

faulty, 

0 Diod. SIcul. 1. vi. c. 9. Lucan 1 i. verf. 447. Ammian. 
Marcel. 1. xv. p Diod. Sicul. ubi firpra. M - Paufan. in Phpc. 



(K) This may be inferred from what we read of one of them, 
Bamed Pomponjus, a man in great efteem, both as a bard, and 
a pcet 1 who finding himfelf in great danger from the enemy, 
«nade a vow to Mars,, their great protector, to faenfice to him a 
boar, if he efcaped fafe (66\ It was likewife, as we formerly 
hinted, cuftomary among their generals, upon all fach occafions, 
to vow to that god all the jlunder, and even the prifoners of war, 
\f they came ofF victorious. 



(66) Macrob, Saturnah 1. vi. c. 9. Aul. Gell. noft. Attic' I 
gwj. c, 6. 
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faulty, or in praifing either too much or too little, for fa- 
vour or interefl, it is thought they acquired the name of pa- 
rafites r . But this feems very inconfiftent -with what we 
read of the great efteem they were in, unlefs we allow that 
epithet to have antiently carried a more favourable meaning 
than it doth now (L). To thefe two orders we may addvatesan* 
thofe of the vates and euvates, or eubates, which feem to euvates* 
have been ftill inferior to that of the bards ; but whether they 
were fo to each other, or the fame under two names, is not 
eafy to guefs, with that little light we have from antient 
authors. All that can be conjectured upon the whole, is, 
that the druids prefided over all religious matters, and bore 
a great fway in thofe of a civil nature. The bards were 
the recorders of all tranfactions, and treafured up in their 
poetic compofitions the knowledge of things and perfons, and 
communicated as much of it to the laity, by their fongs, as 
the druids thought proper. The vates and euvates might be 
fingers of thefe bardifh compofitions, and be further retained 
in the families of the great, to celebrate their praifes and he- 
roic acts 5 but as the druids were more known to ftrangers 
than the reft, their name was given to all indifferently, by an- 
tient hiftorians. 

Diodorus and Cicero feem to mention a fifth fort, viz* 
the faronides ; but we have (hewn, a little higher, that it was 
but another name for that of the druids, as the learned Bo- 
chart has fully proved s . As for the flamens, or fiamines^ 
though they have been fuppofed to have belonged to the drui- 

difh 

' Pofidon. ap. Athens. 1. vi. » Vide & PelloutCer. hift, 

des Celt. 1. ii. c. 9. 

(L) This epithet, though by length of time become a term of 
reproach, might not carry fo harlh a meaning in our author ; if 
jt had, it is hardly credible thofe bards could have kept up theij° 
credit fo long, and in fo brave and warlike a nation. But, in 
oar opinion, that name was given only to an inferior fet of bards, 
who are judged to have been a kind of clients, or folduri, who 
entered themfelves into the fervice of fome noblemen or gene- 
rals, and bound themfelves to live and die with him, and whofe 
bufmefs it was to fing the praifes of their patrons, in poems com* 
pofed by the bards, befpre numerous crouds of people, wlio iieyej? 
failed to furround and liften to them (67). 



(67) Cafaubon. in Athen. 1. vi. 
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- di& order, yet bilhop Stillingfleet has fufficiently difproved 
them to have been of Celtic or Gaulifh extract. They were 
©f the Roman kind, and of much later date than either 
druids or bards. We have fpoken of them in a former vo- 
The end of * ume 5 anc * to t ^ lat ' anc * fc ^ e l earne ^ prelate above quoted, we 
druidifh fa-ihall refer our readers, and clofe this fe£tion of the Gau- 
perftiuoa, liOi religion with obferving, that, in fpite of all the fevere 
edi&s of .the Roman and Chriftian monarchs, there were ftill 
very vifible traces of it, and of the very worft part of the drui- 
difli rites practifed not only long after the fettling of chrifti- 
anity in Gaul, but even to the middle of the fixth century, as 
appears by a notable inftance of it, which we fhall give in the 
margin (M). 

(M) This fact, is taken from Procopius, who was himfelf an 
eye-witnefs of it, and is as follows : Theodebert I. having pene- 
trated into Italy at the head of a considerable army, and taken 
poffeffion of the bridge of Pavia, his men offered in facrifice the 
wives and children of the Goths, whom they had furprifed, and 
caft their bodies into the river, as the firft-fruits of that war, 
*f For, fays he, the Franks, though chriftians, do ftill obfervea 
" great many of their antient fuperftitions. They offer up hu- 
* e man victims, and ufe many execrable rites in their auguries." 
And another author, who lived till the latter end of the feventh 
century, has a long catalogue of fuch fuperftitions, againft which, 
as he was a bilhop, and fince fainted for his piety, he forewarns 
his chriftian flock. The reader may fee the palfage at length in 
the authors quoted below (6 8) . 

(68) Vide father Coint. torn. i. k iii. Fleury's ccdrf. 
hiftor. torn. viii. Relig. desGaul. 1. uc. 7. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the antiquity, government, laws, learning, 
arts, fciences, commerce, and cuftoms, of 
the antient Gauls, 

Their go- "IT 7E have already fpoken at large of the origin and anti- 
vercwent. VV quity of the Gauls, in the hiftory of the Celtes, their 
anceftors a s of their migrations and fettlement in Europe, 

ana 



a Vol. v, p. 383— .394.. 
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and of their antient monarchical government there b . How ; 
and when it came afterwards to dwindle, and fplit itfelf into 
that variety of forms in which the Romans found them after* 
wards, were in vain to enquire after, confidering their inbred 
contempt of learning, and that they kept neither hiftory nor 
records but what was couched in the fongs or ballads of their 
bards and druids, who kept them, as much as pofiible, from 
public knowledge, and only fung or repeated them on certain, 
times, or upon particular occafions, rather to ftimulate the 
people to an imitation of their heroes, trnn to preferve any 
regular feries of their tranfaclions. All that can be offered 
concerning this great change, would he only fuch conjectures 
as are obvious to every reader ; which may, therefore, be 
eafily fpared here, fince all our intelligence, concerning this 
their new government, muft be fetched from hints and fcraps 
of fuch foreign authors who have written of them, fince they 
became more known to their neighbours, and of which this 
is the beft account that can be given. 

The Gauls were by this time (though ftill under the fame 
name, ufmg the fame language and cuftoms, and governed 
by the fame general laws) under different governments, fome 
of which were monarchical, others ariftocratical, others partly 
fo, and partly democratical, and thefe were, by way of di- 
ftindtion, called free c . Tacitus reckons no lefs than fixty-* 
four of thefe cities, or, as Casfar better explains it d , regions, 
or diftricls, who were under this kind of government. Thefe 
little commonwealths were chiefly governed by the advice of 
the nobles, but antiently every year they chofe a magiftrate 
for civil, and a general for military affairs e ; yet thefe, as 
well as thofe that were under a kingly government, obferved 
one conftant law, to call every year, at a certain time, a 
general council of the whole nation ; in which, whatever C™«ti cor- 
related to the common intereft of the whole nation, was de-^ 0 f n the 
bated and fettled. And, indeed, thefe warlike people were^ 0 ^ 
in no fmall need of fuch a general council, fince they made 
war one of their chief employments, and were nofoonerfree 
from a foreign one, but they immediately fell a quarrelling 
among themfelves : fo that, to prevent thefe inteftine broils, 
the chief bufinefs of that grand affembly was, to find out 
fome plaufible pretence for carrying it againft fome of their 
neighbours, either to pull down thofe that were over-grown, 
and raifed their jealoufy, or to proted the opprefled, or fur- 

ni& 

b Vol, v. p. 403, & feq. « Caefar. comment. 1. i. c. i. vi 
p.f Tacit, ann. 1. iii. * Iidemibid, « Strajj. Uv, 
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nifh fome allies with a number of auxiliaries, and fuch-like f . 
The free commonwealths had, moreover, a law common 
to them all, that whoever heard any report, or common 
rumour, among their borderers, which concerned the com- 
mon intereft, they were obliged to acquaint their magiftrates 
with it, and to conceal it from the people. The magiflrates 
were to conceal what they thought proper, and acquaint the 
people with the reft ; for it was not lawful for any perfon to 
talk of matters that related to the whole community, but in 
the council g . All that can be gathered, relating to this grand 
alfembly, out of the fame hiftorian, the reader may fee k 
the fubfequent note (A). Upon the whole, then, this grand 
council was the dernier refort of the Gauls, wherein every 
thing relating not only to peace and war, but to property, 
boundaries, territories, diftribution of plunder, and fuch-like, 
between diftricl: and diftri£t, was finally determined. For if, 
for inftance, after fome fuccefsful victory, or excurfion, any 

debate 

f Comment- 1. vi. c. 6. Strabo, 1. iv. Mela, I. iii. c. 3. Csefar, 
ibid. 1. vi. c. 4. 6 Comment. 1. vi, c. 4. 

(A) The Gauls, fays that conqueror ( 1 ), demanded that 3 
general council of their whole nation mould be fammoned, and 
that it might be done by his confent. A councii was, accordingly, 
afiembled at Bibracte, where was a vaft concourfe from all parts 
of the nation (2). And elfewhere he tells us, that he fummoned 
that Gaulifh council meet in the fpring j and the Treviri, Seno- 
ues, and Carnuti, not coming with the reft, he adjourned it to 
meet at Paris (3). 

Among them who oppofed his meafures, were, Dumnorix, one 
of the chiefs of the JBdam commonwealth, againft whom he 
had fent an order to have him flam, who, thereupon, applied 
himfelf to the council, alledging, that he was a member of 2 
free commonwealth, and begged to be protected by them (4). 
Another was Vercingetorix, who, Caefar fays, flattered hirruelf 
that he mould be able to unite fuch commonwealths to him as 
diffented from the reft of the Gaulilh cities, and to form fuch a 
general council of all Gaul, as the whole world fliould ..otbeable 
to withftand (5). 

This is all that we can meet with concerning thofe grand 
councils j but as to other particulars relating either to the extent 
of their power, the time, manner, and place of their being fum- 
moned and held, and the like, hiftory leaves us wholly in the 
dark, 



(i)-L.i. c. 12- (2) L. i.e. 12. (3) Lovi.cs, (4) 
£,3. {5) L. vii. c. 6. 
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debate happened about the plunder, as it feldom failed to be 
followed with a great deal of bloodflied, if not timely prevent- 
ed and, if Polybius may be credited, fuch bloody frays did 
often happen for fuch trifles as the plunder of a good ftore of 
victuals, and efpecially of wine h ; the difpute was deferred 
to the affembly of the diftric~t, or commonwealth. But when- Commoa 
ever it happened, as it often did, between diftrict and diftricl, weaitbs « 
the o-rand council muft either determine between them, or 
elfe they were fure to butcher one another, till one fide was 
forced to give over. So that Tacitus had great reafon to fay 
of them, as he did of their neighbours the Germans ; " If 
«* they will not be in friendftiip with us, let them at leaft fall 
4t out among themfelves : fortune can do no greater fervice, 
44 than to fet them at variance among themfelves i ." All 
that needs be further added, with relation to thefe (mall 
commonwealths, is, that they feem to have had fuch an 
averfion to kingly government, that one of them, that of the 
jEdui (B), ordered the great Certillus, the father of Verdl*- 
getorix, mentioned a little higher, a man in great power and 
credit, and efteemed the firft man in Gaul, to be put to death* 
fcr having afpired to the kingdom k . At the fame time they 
were fo extremely jealous of each other's power, that they 

were 

h L. ii. 1 German, c. 33. k Vide Sc comment I. vi. 
c. u. 

(B) The ^Edui were one of the three chief commonwealths 
in Gaul (6), and fituate near Autun ; the country is now called 
Lower B urgundy. 

The other two were the Arverni and the Rhemi. The former 
of thefe were fited on the river Loire ; their capital was called 
Arvernum, now Clermont, the capital of Guienne ; and they 
became, in time, fo powerful, that, according to Strabo, they 
made war againft Caefar with 400000 men (7), and, a little before 
the arrival of their conqueror, had quite weakened their rivals- 
the ^Edui, by withdrawing moft of their clients and dependents 
(8) and it was, probably, upon this junfture, that they con- 
demned that great commander of theirs to lofe his head, and chofe 
his fon in his ftead. 

The Rhemi were the antient inhabitants of the country of 
Rheims, whofe antient and famous metropolis ftill bears the fame 
name, and is one of the greater!, and moft populous cities of 
France. 



(6) Tacit. 1. iii C?efar. com. I. v. 
(8) Comment. 1. vi. c. 4. vii. c. 10, 



(7) Strab. Lin 
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were obliged to enter into combinations againft each other, and 
the little ones to put themfelves under the protection of the 
greater ones ; an inftance of which we gave in the laft note. 
Caefar doth fometimes call the former tributary and fubjeel 
to the latter, but moft commonly confederate with them. 
Upon his firft entrance into Gaul he found it divided into 
two factions : the JEdui were at the head of one, and the 
Arverni at the head of the other ; and both, he tells us, had 
for many years contended for the fuperiority ! . What increa- 
fed the diffenfion frill more, was, that the Bituriges, a people 
in the province of Berri, and neighbours of the Arverni, 
were ftill "in fubjection to the iEdui ; and the Sequani, who 
lived in Upper Burgundy, now Franche Comte, and neigh- 
bours to the iEdui, were under the protection of the 
Arverni. 

Such were the unhappy divifions between the GauliA 
commonwealths (C), which gave fo great an advantage to the 
Romans againft them, and which they failed not to improve, 
according to their wonted policy, as we {hall fee in the fequel. 

Caefar, 

1 Idem, l.i. c. 12. vi. c. 4. 

(C) Accordingly, we find the Senones, or rather Semnones, 
who inhabited fome part of the Lionois, joining in league with 
that of the Parifians, and both foon after putting themfelves under 
the protection of the JEdui. The Bellovaci, a very populous 
commonwealth, and in great repute and authority among the 
Belgae (9), were likewife allied with them. Their capital, then 
a very confiderable city, was called Bellovacum, and Gefaro- 
magus ; their country ftill retains the name of Beauvois. 

Ca:far reckons, moreover, five different people under the domi- 
nion of the Nervii (10), another antient, fierce, and warlike 
people of Belgia, fuppofed to have dwelt in the now diocefe of 
Cambray ; thefe^were the Centrones, or inhabitants of Courtray. 
Grudii, fuppofed to have dwelt about Bruges j the Levari, about 
Louvain ; the Pleumofii, or Pleumafii, whofe fituation is uncer- 
tain ; and the Gorduni, fituate in the neighbourhood of Ghent. 
The Eburones and Condrufii, who lived in the territories of Liege 
and Namur, were clients to the Treviri or inhabitants of the 
country of Triers, the then principal nation in Belgia prima. 
The Veneti, or inhabitants of Gallia Armorica, or Britany, com- 
pofed fo powerful a commonwealth, that our author (11) tells us, 
their dominion was one of the moft extenfive. 

(9) Idem, i. ii. c. 4. vii. c. 7. (10) L, v. c. 11. ( 1 1 ) L ' 
iv. c. 2. 
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Csefar finding the Arverni too ftrong for, and averfe to him, 
entered into an alliance with the iEdui, who were by this 
time become vaftly inferior to them, complimenting them 
with the title of friends and brothers to the Roman people- 
Their example was foon followed by others, lb that partly 
by cajoling fome, and fowing jealoufies and difcords among 
others, he° facilitated the conquer! of that noble and warlike 
nation, which, had it been more united in interefr, and form 
of its government, muft, in all appearance, have proved too 
hard for him. 

But, notwithstanding this great multitude, and variety of 
commonwealths, it is plain, that both Gaul, Germany, and 
Spain, ftill fwarmed with petty kingdoms, that is, with di- 
ftric"ts, governed by kings, whom the Romans fry led reguli, 
or petty kings, but the Gauls ftyled kings (D), though 

their 

(D) The word rex feems plainly enough to be of Celtic extract, 
viz. from rhey, prince, or lord : hence we have mewed in a for- 
mer volume (12), Rhea, Jove's mother, to have had that name 
given her, as implying a lady, or princefs, as me realfy was* 
The name of Rhey might therefore be given to thofe antienfi 
monarchs, till their vail kingdom came to fplit itfelf, as we have 
feen above, into fo many petty principalities and commonwealths f 
at which time, it is probable, tho.e petty kings came to be called 
Tyrannes, or, according to the old Celtic, Tyr-rhanwir, from 
their being the perfons who divided the people into fuch diftri&s, 
or communitie., and fettled the boundaries of each, as well as 
the portions o land which every family under them was to be en- 
titled to. Hence the tyrannoi of the Greeks, and the word ty~ 
rant, mi^ht at firft carry a mucn better meaning, till their dege- 
neracy made it to become fo odious, that they changed it for thofe 
of princes, dukes, earls, &c. (13). 

r l he author of the Mona antiqua, above quoted, thinks the 
name and ot-ice of thefe tyrans to be of much older date; and 
that, in all probability, fom** fuch power or dignity is tacitly im- 
plied in one of the itatutes of the fons of Noah, called de judiciis 
(14). We have formerly given our featiments concerning that' 
rabbinic book v 1 5 ) fo much cifcredited by fome, and fo Itrongly 
defended by our learned Selden. But, without having recourfe 
to f ch queflioned authorities, rcaibn plainly tells us, that from 
the firft difperfion there 1: aft have been fome fuch tyr rhanwirs„ 
or land-afligners, as the word implies, to prevent the continual 

quarrel* 

(12) Vol. v. p. 424, (K). (13) SeeRouIand's Mona 

Antiqua, p. 41, & feq. (14) Hottomaa. Franco-Gal. 

c (15) Vol. i.p. 34i,&ieq, 
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their dominions were ever fo fmall. Thefc differed from the 
magiftrates of commonwealths, in that they enjoyed their 
dignity during life ; and from common monarchs, in that it 
ftow cho- was not hereditary (E), but fometimes conferred by the peo- 
ka> pie upon fuch as were in the greateft efteem for juftice, wif- 
dom, and bravery. Sometimes they were forced by one nation 
upon another, as the Bituriges did one over the Celtae, in 
the reign of Tarquinius Prifcus ,n ; fometimes a brave and 
powerful man forced himfelf upon the throne : and even 
Th thofe who feem to have come to the crown by fucceffion, 

erlimitSr" were ^ ar fr° m be,n g arbitrary, or having an unlimited power, 
but were as much accountable to the people as thofe that were 
chofen by them. This is, at leaft, what Ambiorix, king of 
the Eburones, owns, with relation to himfelf. tc The con- 
4C ftitution of our government, fays he, is fuch, that the 

" people 

m Livy, I. v. 

quarrels that muft inevitably happen for want of them. And 
thefe were raoft likely the heads of families, whofe paternal au- 
thority carried a kind of divine right. For if mankind fprung 
from one man, then the original of government muft be fuppofed, 
of courfe, to have been not only monarchical, but fuch by diving 
appointment, andveftedin the heads of families. 

Mofes further obferves (16), that the three families of Noah's 
fons were, after the flood, divided after their tongues and families, 
begojehem, in their nations, that is, into feparate communities, 
over whom the chief, or head, prefided, and was the rhey, or 
lord, and tyr-rhanwir, or affigner of their proper lands in each 
fettlement. But however that be, in fuch a change of govern- 
ment as here happened among the Celts or Gauls, nothing can be 
more evident, than the neceflity of fuch a kind of defpotic diftri- 
buters and amgners of lands in each new kingdom or common- 
■wealth; and who could be fitter for fuch an office, than thofe 
who bore the greateft authority ? 

(E) At leaft J. Czefar mentions feveral eminent private men, 
whofe anceftors had been formerly inverted with the regal dignity, 
and, among thefe, Cafticus, whofe father had been many years 
Icing of the Sequani (17) ; Pifo, whofe grandfather had reigned 
in Aquitania ( 1 8) ; and Tafgetius, whofe anceftors had been 
kings of the Carnutes (19), and whofe territories retain ftillthe 
name of Chartrain. So that they feem rather to have been ma- 
giitrates for life, than real kings, eipecially as their power is 
affirmed to have been limited by the people. 



(i 6) Genefis x. (17) L. i. c. 2. L. 

c 3. (19JL. v.c. 8. 
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xi people have , no lefs power and authority over ixiep than I 
* c have over them n ." This form has been, indeed, much 
admired by Ariftotle, Polybius, Cicero, and efpecialiy -by 
Plato, as by far the fafeft, and moft excellent ; becaufe^ as 
the laft of thefe rightly obferves, mould kingly government 
be left without a bridle, when it hath- attained the fupreme 
power, as it {lands upon fuch flippery ground, it eafily falls 
into tyranny. " For this reafon, fays he, it ought "to be 
" reftrained, as with a curb, by. the authority of ' the nobles, 
" and of fuch chofen men as the people have impowered for 
" that end and purpofe °." 

It is not eafy to guefs from Caefar's commentaries, from, 
which we have the greateft part of this intelligence, either 
how many of thefe kings there were in Gaul, or -what 
nations were governed by them, and which by a comrhori- 
wealth ; but both were equally courted by the Romans, arid 
for the fame reafon, viz. to withdraw from, and weaken the 
force, of thofe that oppofed their conqucfts. Thefe petty 
•kings, efpecialiy, were often corrupted by dint of gifts, pro- 
mifes, or fome fine titles, fuch as that of " friends- and con- 
« federates of Rome,' , to embroil the Gaulifti : affairs, and ^uptf/by 
foment diflenfions among their little kingdoms and republics : the Romans, 
even the pooreft and moft inconfiderable amongft them were 
thought worth their while to bring over to them ; and if they 
found them bufy and active in their intereft, they failed not 
to reward them in fuch a manner as was moft likely to draw 
others into the fame treacherous practices. Among thofe 
whom Casfar mentions among the friends and allies of Rome^ 
was Catamantales, king of the Sequani p, the grandfather of 
Pifo, mentioned a little higher, who reigned in Aquitairt, 
and * whofe name the conqueror has not thought fit to record ; 
and Oievico, king of the Nitiobriges, or people of Agfcnois, 
who had that title beftowed upon him by the Roman fenate 
Among thofe who made the nobleft refiftance againft the Ro- 
mans, was Divitiacus, king of the SuelTones, a brave people 
of Gallia Belgica, who was one of the moft potent princes of 
all Gallia. His territories were large and fruitful : he had 
twelve confiderable cities, one of which, Noviodunum, now 
Noyons, Caefar afterwards reduced, and with it that whole 
nation, as we have elfewhere (hewn % notwithstanding thef 

had 

* Comment. 1. v. c. 8. ° Vide Hottoman. Franco- 

yall. m fin. c. i. p Comment. 1. i. c. 2. . i L 

* v - c 3. r L vii. c. 6. « See before, vol xiii. p. 29." 
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had brought 500000 fighting men againft him. This prince's, 
dominions is faid to have extended even to Little Britany. 
He was fucceeded by Galba, at the time when Caefar invaded 
them Thus much for th& Gaulim government,, which we 
fhail elofe with a fevere reflection which that conqueror makes 
upon h, and which will {hew how much their inteftine feuds 
contributed to his conqueft of them. " Among the Gauls> 
" fays he. % not only all their cities, cantons, and diftri&s, 
" but even almoft all families, are divided and torn by fee- 
" tions. Thefe are generally caufed and fomented by their 
u princes and demagogues, who exercife a kind of arbitrary 
" power and authority over their inferiors and dependents, 
" and manage all public matters with an uncontroulabfe 
" fway.'* Tacitus obferves much the fame thing w of it; 
fothat, infpiteof all their bravery, their ruin feems-nolefs 
than inevitable, when fo torn and difmembered from within, 
and invaded by fuch powerful and politic enemies from 
without. 

Their laws. Whethir thefe di fates were occafionerf through the 
want of a good body of laws, or through the neglect and : vi- 
olation of them, is not eaify to determine. We have, indeed, 
obferved, in a former volume, that Mercury is faid to have 
civilized the Celtic nation, in many refpects, and, amongft 
other, things, that he gave them a fet of laws x . Another 
author gives the credit of this to one Samothes* a man of pro- 
found learning and wifdom among them, and faid to have been 
the founder of the Celtic monarchy y . But what thofe laws 
Were, if any fuch were, indeed, compiled for them, we are 
wholly in the dark. The druids and bards, who had the 
keeping and interpreting , of them, were too cautious to di- 
vulge them to fhangers, or even to any of their own nation, 
except to thofe of their own order ; fince they obferved the 
fame minefs with relation to all other branches of learning, 
which they carefully concealed from the people. But what- 
ever that fyftem of laws may have been, it muft have fuffer* 
ed a tptal change, upon the abolition of the monarchy, and 
the difmembering of the whole into fo many petty kingdoms 
and commonwealths. And, indeed, by all we. can gather 
from Csefar, or any other antient author,, they feem fo & 
from having been tyed by any common body of laws, that, 
except that of holding a general aflembly every year, and ano- 
ther 

* L. ii. c. 1, & feq. u L. vi r c. 11. w Annal. 1.} 

c.xi. x See vol. v. p. 434. v See Lewis hilt. Br£ 

and the authors quoted by him, book i, ch, 2. 
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ther of permitting all private quarrels and contefts to be "de- 
cided by fmgle combat z , which every community was obliged 
to permit, they rather appear to have been wholly governed 
by the decifions of the council, whether of each diftric\ or 
of the whole nation, unlefs where kings did bear an abfolute 
fway, if any fuch there wete ; for, as far as we can find, 
moft of this fort were as much fubje<St. to the people, as they 
to them. If we may, however, guefs from fome inftanCes of 
their hiftory, they feem to have held one general maxim, viz. 
that the longeft fword had the beft title, and that it was theThev 
defign of the fupreme being that the ftrongeft fhould ftrip the founded 
weak eft ; and that he who had not power enough to defend onS** 
his right, ought to yield it to him that was capable effwords. 
taking it from him. The following inftance, out of 
Livy a , is a pregnant one, that this was an eftablifhed princi* 
pie amongft them. 

The Senones, of whom we have fpokert a little higher^ 
finding themfelves too much {heightened in their territories, 
fell foul upon the city of Clufium, whofe territories happened 
to lie very convenient for them ; upon which, the befieged 
applied to the Roman fenate for help, who being, at that junc- 
ture, unwilling to enter into a war with the aggrefTors, con- 
tented themfelves with fending them three yourtg patricians 
of the Fabian family, in a friendly embafly to them. Thefe 
opened their commiflion before the general affembly of the 
Gauls, which was, in fubftance, to require the Senones to 
ceafe all further hoftilities againft the Cluiians, otherwife the 
fenate would be obliged, againft their will, to fupport the op- 
prefled, againft whom they could allege no caufe of com-* 
plaint. To this the Gauls anfwered, with their ufual polite- 
nefs, to the following effe£t. ; viz. that though they were not 
acquainted with the Romans, they could not but have a great 
notion of their bravery, feeing the Clufians had implored their 
afiiftance under their prefent unhappy fituation. " Your 
" principals, continued they, having chofen to fend an embaf- 
" fy to us, rather than their forces to fupport their allies, we 
" do not refufe the peace which you offer to us, provided the * 
" Clufians, who hold more lands than they can cultivate* 
" agree to yield fome of them to us, who are in want of 
4C them. This is the only condition upon which we can 
<c make peace with you, and we defire a pofitive anfwer be- 
" fore your departure. If the Clufians will not agree to it, 
I i 2 " we 



2 Concerning the origin of this cuftom, fee vol. xix. p. 312. 
fc* » Livy, 1. v, c. 35, & feq. Plutafch. in QamiL 
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** we are ready to give them battle, even now, before you . 
6C that you may be able to inform your countrymen how 
" much the Gauls are fuperior to other nations, in point of 
M bravery." 

Their ffiarp To this the embaflkdors replied, without feeming to uji- 
th^Roman derftand rne f° rce °f tne ^ words, that they could not bus 
eabaffadors. look upon it as a piece of great injustice, to infifr. upon a peo- 
ple's yiekling the territories they were lawfully poffeffed of, 
and to wage war againft them becaufe they refufed to do fo. 
Whereupon Brennus,. die Gaulifh leader, without farther 
ceremony, anfwered, that the Gauls carried their right at 
the point of their fword ; and that the brave had the belt 
title to all things* " You yourfelves, faid he, have made 
* c no fcruple to ftrip the Albanians, Fidenates, VoMcii, &c, 
" of the greateft part of their territories ; and yet you did 
ee nothing, in all this, that we pretend to cenfure, as either 
" ftrange, or unjuft t for you did only follow the prime, 
<f and moft antient of all laws, which obliges the weak to 
*' give way to the ftrong. This law feems to be derived 
6 t from the deity itfelf, and extends down to the very 
" brutes, amongft which, the ftrongeft naturally feek to 
*. c fubdue the weaken:. Ceafe, then, to take the part of the 
f c befieged Clufians, left the Gauls fhotifd one day thirit 
" tfremfelves obliged, in their turn, to fhew the fame com- 
" paffion towards thofe whom you have opprefTed." This 
was, indeed, 'an argument ad hominem, and fuch as theRo- 
spans could never anfwer, but tacitly approved and follow- 
ed, though they had not the ingenuity to own it, as the Gauls 
did, upon alt fueh oecafions (F). What the fuccefs of this 

embafy 

. (F) A remarkable inftance tff this, we have fn the fame Gail- 
" Ifh general, who having promifed the Romans to raife the liege 
©f the capital,, and to retire from them, upon condition they 
paid him a thoufand pounds weight of gold, when the money was 
brought to.be weighed to him, ordered falfe weights to be made 
j »fe of,* and being afJted by the Roman tribune what he meant by 
* " them, proudly anfwered him, " What mould it mean, but woe to 
** the conquered (19)?'" 

In like manner, a little before the battle which Marius gained 
over the Cimbri, another tribe of the Gauls, we find one of theje 
fending a challenge to fight the ftouteft of the Romans in fingk 
combat, and overcome by the brave L. Opimius (20). Soon 
7 r after 



o . (19) L. v. c. 8. 
in CamiL 



{20) Livy,I. v. c. 4$. Hatarc^ 
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embaffy was, is foreign to our prefent fubje& : we have gi- 
ven a full account of it in a former volume % and only re- 
peat it here to mew, by what laws this nation was chief- 
ly governed, viz. that of the flrongeft arm ; and that 
if ever they had any other laws, they fuffered them to 
be fuperfeded by this, which they falfely called the law of 
nature. 

Neither was this maxim of theirs confined to foreign 
conquefts, but extended itfelf to the decifion of private 
eight among themfelves ; for when any debates arofe amongft 
them, about their pofleflions, about any injury or affront* 
given or received, efpecially among thofe of the better fort^ 
in cafe the council or public magiftrate did not give fehtence 
to the fatisfacYion of both parties, they generally decided the 
point by fmgle combat. Neither could their magistrates deny ^^ w "^ 
them that liberty, when once innfted upon by either party ; fuits &c ~ 
nor could the oppofite decline the challenge, without giving by fingfe 
tip the point, and being branded with ignominy. Aritient- combaU 
ly, indeed, that is, wbilft the whole Gaulifh nation were 
under a monarchical government, the druids and bards, who, 
as we have formerly hinted, were the keepers and interpre- 
ters of their laws, and prefided in all their courts and 
councils with fuch an uncontrouled fway, that it was the 
jnoft dangerous thing to contravene their decifions, fiich dis- 
putes may have been, and, it is molt likely, were actually 
decided by thefe courts and councils but after they came to 
be feparated into fo many different governments, they be- 
gan to look upon fuch fubjeclion as a kind of outrage to 
their freedom and honour, and to fubftitute this way of fm- 
gle combat to it, not only as the morteft, but as the more 
I i 3 honourable^ 

a See before, vol. xi. p. 577, & feq. 

after this, Bojorix, one of their kings, came in perfon to Ma~ 
rius's camp, and challenged him to appoint a day and place for 
a battle, there to decide their right to the territories they were 
then difputing about, purfuant to their general and received 
maxim, that providence was always on the fide of the ftrongeft 
and braveft (21). The fame notion was common among the 
Germans, and was alledged by their king Arioviftus, who having 
conquered the Sequani, told Julius Ca?far, that the right of 
conqueil intitled the conqueror to ufe the conquered as he 
pleafed (22). 



(21) See before, Vol.* xii. p. 
ubi fupra. 



(52) Lhy & Plutarcfc. 
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honourable* and more agreeable to that received maxim of 
theirs, that providence was engaged to fide with the right 
party ; and that fuccefs was a fure token that the conqueror 
had the beft title to the thing in difpute. And as the party 
who thought himfelf injured had a right to appeal to this 
way of duel, to juftify his diflatisfaclion, even though the 
king himfelf had given fentence againft him, and his oppo 
iient was obliged to fubmit to it ; fo if the cafe of the two 
Contenders was fo intricate, that the judges could not readi* 
Jy determine it, they ufed to adjudge them* to this method 
pf ending the conteft. Even the very witnefles, if their de- 
pofitions chanced to contradict each other, were obliged to 
<lear themfelyes by fighting. In a word, whatever was de- 
cided by fingle combat, was looked upon as of greater weight 
and authority than any fentence that was pafTed either hj 
king, or court of judicature. Accordingly, we read of two 
contending brothers in Spain, between whom Scipio would 
fain have compromi fed their difpute about the fucceffion, 
who told him, with one. accord, that they would fubrnit 
no judgment, either of God or man ? but to that of Mars \ 
Herodotus, who often confounds the Scythians with the Celt®, 
tells us, that they were wont to keep, and fhew to the 
Grangers, that travelled through their countries, the heads of 
thofe whom they had thys overcome in fingle combat, in 
quarrels about property, honour, and fuch-like c . The fame 
cuftom was alfo practifed among the Germans, who are re- 
ported to have lulled Varro afleep, by complimenting him 
,with having found out means to end quarrels and difputes by 
the way of juftice, which they were wont to decide by the 
fword d . 

Strange To fuch a degree of fondnefs for thefe fingle combats were 
fbndntis for they grown, that the very candidates for places of honour or 
*nels f trull, when their pretenhons or merit were efteemed nearly 
equal, had recourfe to it ; and even among the druids them- 
felves, the choice of a chief, when the old one died, was of* 
ten decided by it, whenever any difpute arofe about thenum* 
ber or validity of the votes of thofe who had the chuiing of I 
him e . And, what was ftillmore prodigious, thefe challenges 
were often fent for mere punctilios, and trifling piques, efpe- 
cially.at their feafts, and drunken revels, and many times out 



fe Livy, 1. xxvii. c. 21. c Herodot. 2. vi. c 65. . 
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of mere oftentation, and to make parade of their ftrerigth 
and bravery \ of which, the two following are pregnant in- 
ftances, and plainly ihew how tenacious they were of this : 
general law of deciding all controverfies by the fword. Livy, 
fpeaking of the funeral obfequies which Scipio Africanus per- 
formed to the memory of his father and uncle, who '.both 
died in the Spanifti wars, tells us, that there came vaffc 
crowds of perfons , of diftin&ion to Carthagena 9 a city in 
Spain, faid to have been built by Afdrubal, to honour that 
ceremony by fingle combats. " Thefe, fays he, did not light 
** like the common gladiators, either by force, or for money, 
" but of their own accord, and free will." Some were fent s 
thither by their princes, to difplay their bravery, for the 
credit of their nation ; others declared they came to do ho- 
nour to their general. Some came- to fight there out of. 
oftentation ; and others becaufe they could not refufe the 
challenge that was fent to them. Amongft them there were 
fome, who having law-fuits, or fome controverfies With o- 
thers, agreed among themfelves to put off the decifion of 
them to this time and place, and with this condition, that 
the eftate or thing in difpute fhould fall to the conqueror f . 
The other inftance, which we have out of the fame au- 
thor is of fome Gaulifli mountaineers, who were gene- 
rally looked upon as fome of the rudeft and fiereeft of that 
nation, whom 1 Hannibal had taken prifoners ^ thefe the Car- 
thaginian general ordered to be brought at the head of his 
army, and, having provided them with a fufficient number 
of Ga)Hc arms, offered them their liberty, upon condition that 
they ftiould engage in fingle combat, and vanquifh every 
man his aijjtagonift - 9 promifing, moreover, that every victor 
foould be prefented with a horfe, and a fet of warlike accou- 
trements. This they readily accepted, and, in fight of the 
whole army, fought with fuch intrepid bravery, that the 
fpeclators knew not which to admire moft, the vi&or, or the 
vanquifhed (G). 

I i 4 How 
f Livy,l. xxviii. c. 21. z L. xxi. c. 42. 

(G) The Romans feem to have preferved fome fuch barbarous 
cuftom, at an antient temple of Diana, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where the high prieft was to be a fugitive flave, and 
could keep his dignity no longer than he had the good luck to 
kill fuch other fugitive flaves as came to difpute it with him. 
Whoever killed him, was immediately declared his fucceffor and 

continued 
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How long this duelling humour has been preferred amon? 
fomeof our neighbours, and how little to their credit, in 
fpite of their fpecious pretence of honour, We need not here 
obferve : their anceftors, it is plain from their hiftory, made 
« war their chiefeft trade,' and higheft glory; and if theycar- 
ried that favourite ; pafTion to excefs, this may be faid, in 
extenuation of it, not only that the fame warlike phrenfy 
reigned all over Europe, arid far beyond, but, likewife, they 
were under a kind of neceflity of indulging it to theutmoft, 
iii order 1 to put a flop to the encroachments of a neighbour 
ing nation, who aimed at no defs than the enflaving of all 
the world (H). No wonder j then, if in fuch a cafe they 
;. * ufe(1 

continued in that office till another took it from him in the fame 
Way (23)'. But whether this Cuftom was introduced in imitation, or, 
rather, as ieems moft likely^ in contempt of the Gaulim and Cel. 
tic duelling, we leave to our readers. 

Some think, however* that when the Romans -exchanged the 
old Italic religion for that of the Greeks, they thought .fit to turn 
over that pontifical dignity to their Haves, which expofed the 
owner. of it to fuch continual and dangerous inconveniences (24). 
Caligula is , reported to have put an end to it, by fending an 
expert gladiator, who deprived him at once of his dignity and 
Hfe (25). 

(H) The Gauls, as well as Germans, Spaniards, &c. had the 
more reafon to oppofe the Romans, wi'h all their might, becaufg 
they knew, by the experience of other nations, that where-ever 
thefe new conquerors got the better, they overturned their fun- 
damental laws, put an end to all their public councils, gave them 
new governors and magiftrates, difarmed the people, loaded them 
with fuch heavy taxes, and fubjetted them to fuch a new form of 
government, as appeared to them intolerable. 

To all thefe we may add a much greater inftance of the Ko« 
man tyranny, which was, that when any of thefe brave nations, 
that had been unfortunately brought under their heavy yoke, did 
make.any attempt, as it was natural and laudable in them to do, 
or were even but fuppofed by their defpotic mailers to have ade- 
fign, to regain their liberty, they were fure to be made fuch 
dreadful examples to the reft, as can hardly be mentioned without 
horror, : we mall refer our readers to the Roman hiftory, fa 
numberlefs inftances of their cruelty to thofe brave nations, anci 
only obferve here, that nothing could more effectually infptfe 



(23) Vide comment. 1. i. c. 36. (24) Strabo, I. v. OyiA 
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ufed all pomble means to inure themfelves to martial deeds, 
to infpire their youth with a contempt of death, and thirft 
after glory and liberty, and to prefer an honourable death to 
an ignominious flavery. This became, accordingly, fuch a, 
fettled maxim among them, that they feemed to have no 
other concern in this world, than either to preferve their li- 
berty, or to avdid flavery by a noble death h . Whenever, 
therefore, we (hall fee their dependents encourage thefe 
kinds of fingle combats from the fame laudable motives, we 
mall readily own them to follow in the {reps of their war- 
like anceftors. But if their views rather tend to rob other 
nations of their liberty, than to preferve their own, they will 
be juftly chargeable with having improved the Gallic ferocity, 
by the fuperaddition of the Roman ambition and tyranny. 
But to return to the antient Gauls : They had fuch a fingular Exceffiva 
contempt of life when not accompanied with liberty and lo ve of liber- 
martial deeds, that either upon the appearance of fervitude, ty * 
or incapacity of action through old age, wounds, or any 
chronic difcafes, they either put an end to their days, orelfe 
prevailed upon their friends to do it, efteeming this laft ftate 
as much a kind of flavery, as falling into the hands of their 
enemies. In cities, when once they found themfelves fo 
ftreightly befieged by their enemies, that they could hold out 
no longer, inftead of thinking how to make the mofl ho- 
nourable terms of capitulation, their chief care, many times, 
was, to put their wives and children to death, and then to 
kill one another, to avoid being led into flavery. In the 
field, when they were forced to make fuch a hafty retreat, 
that they could not readily procure carriages for thofe who 
were not able to follow them on foot, as the fick, wound- 
ed, and the like ; they made no fcruple to difpatch them, 
out of hand. And this was fo far from being reckoned a 
hardfhip on them, that it was what they begged, with the 
greater! vehemence and earneftnefs ; of all which we have feert 
very many inftances through the courfe " of this work, and 
mall beg leave to add two more, very remarkable in their 
kind. 

The firft is of their famous, and, till then, fuccefsful, Signal in- 
general, Brennus, who being dangeroufly wounded, in that ftances of ^ 

unfortunate 

h Tacit, ann. 1. ii, c. 15. 

fuch a brave warlike one as this of the Gauls, with a fpirit of IU 
berty, and deteftation of the Roman tyranny, than thofe difmaj 
cataftrophes of their unf^tunate neighbours, which they had fa 
iore their eyes. 
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unfortunate expedition which he undertook againftGreece, and 
feeing his army deftroyed, ; partly by; the enemy, and partly 
by hunger, cold, and other accidents, called together the. broken 
remnant of his troops, and advifed them, to chufe Cichorius 
for. their leader, who fhould firft difpatch him, and all the ftck 
and wounded,, and. afterwards head them back into their own 
country. The thing was accordingly executed by him, and 
2.0000 of thofe unhappy wretches were put to death, Brennus, 
onIy,chofe to die by his own hands, as the moft glorious death ' 
of the two, in his opinion K The other is of thofe Gauls who [' 
being oil the eve of giving battle to Antigonus, and being [ 
threatened by . their arufpices with a total overthrow, went 
firft, and killed their wives and children, and then refolutety 
marched to meet that glorious death, which their foothfay- 
ers had foretold them k . With the fame fpirk of liberty 
did thofe a£t, who were unfortunately taken prifoners by their 
enemies, before they had had time to difpatch themfelves : for 
if once the conqueror began to treat them as flaves, to load 
them with chains, or condemn them to hard labour, they fel- 
dom failed taking the firft opportunity of putting an end to 
their flavery by a voluntary death; even the very loading 
them with chains, as was commonly ufed by all nations, has 
raifed this fpirit in them to fuch a height, that they have ruin- 
ed upon, and butchered one another, by mutual confent'. 
Neither was this love of liberty confined to the men, their wo- 
men are no lefs famous for it, in hiftory ; nor did they come 
fhort of the Spartan, and other female heroines, but rather ex- 
celled them, in this defperate kind of fury ; infomuch that, when 
they have perceived their men to give ground, they have 
fallied out, armed with axes, and fuch other weapons as came 
firft to hand, and, with moft hideous outcries, fallen foul both 
on the fugitives and on their enemies ; on the ftrft, as betrayers 
of their country ; and on the others as invaders of their liber- 
ties. We {hall give fome remarkable inftances of this female 
valour under the next head. 

In the mean time, it will not be improper to take notice of 
a judicious reflection which Strabo makes upon this excefiive 
love of liberty, and contempt of death, which reigned among 
the Gauls, viz. that it did very much facilitate the conqueft 
of that nation ; becaufe their pouring thus furioufly their nume- 
rous 

' Excerpt, ex Diodor. Sicul. 1. xxii. ap. legal. .Hoefhel. p< 
158, Vide Pelloutier. hift. Celt. 1. ii, c. 14. Jnftin. exTrog, 
1. xxiv. c. 8. Paufan. in Phoc. c. 23, k Juftin. 1. xxvi. C 2, 
1 Iidemibid. Vide & Florujn, 1. ii. c. 11. iv. 12, 
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rous troops upon .fuch an experienced enemy as the Romans 
were, under Gefar, their want of conduct and circumfpe&ion, 
made them rather encreafe the number of the vanquifhed, than 
flop the progrefs of the conqueror ; whereas thofe in Spain, 
by dividing their forces, and a prudent choice of the moft ad^ 
yantageous grounds, and ftrongeft pafTes, and difputing with 
them every fuch place, inch by inch, made their conqueft more 
difficult, and longer in completing" 1 . This remark is certain- 
ly very juft, and the Spaniards, by joining policy to their va- 
lour, did put off their flavery fome few years longer ; whereas 
the Gauls trufting too much to their number and bravery, were 
more fpeedily reduced : yet were the former wanting in a main 
point of politics, and as they were, like the Gauls, divided 
into fo many petty Hates, had they, like them, joined their 
forces againft the common enemy, they might, in all likeli- 
hood, have baffled all the Roman valour and policy. For, as 
the fame hiftorian obferves in another place n , it was by this 
way of conquering one little ftate after another, that both Car* 
thaginians, and, after them, the Romans, made themfelves 
matters of that country. 

This is not a proper place to enquire into the caufes that 
occaficned the lofs of liberty to the Gaulifh nation : it will 
more properly be done, when we have brought their hiftory 
down to that fad cataftrophe. The point we are upon is, 
their valour, and love of their country, laws, and liberty, in 
which noble virtues no nation ever diftinguiftied themfelves 
more than this, or was more dreaded by the Romans for them. 
Witnefs that law which the latter made, and is recorded by 
feveral of their own writers °, whereby all difpenfations for- 
merly granted to priefts, old men, and invalids, were to be 
made void, in cafe they were threatened with any tumult or 
danger from the Gauls ; which law is, moreover, taken notice 
pf by Cicero p , and by Caefar himfelf q ; fo that there was a 
time when they were more afraid of the Gaulifh valour, than 
of any other nation, or even their neighbours the Germans, 
whofe fuperiors they proved themfelves fo far in this point, 
that they forced their own colonies upon them beyond the 
Rhine, whenever their vaft encreafe made their own territo- 
ries too ftreight for them. Tacitus doth, indeed, tell us, in 
his life of Agricola, that they were by that time very much 
degenerated from their antient valour j which is neither impro- 
bable, 

" Strab.l. iv. n L. iii. o Livy, 1. vili. Appian. I. ii 
V)de & Plutarch, in vit. Marcel. & Camil. & Tacit, de morih! 
German. p Philippic, ii. 9 Comment. 1. v i. 
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bable, nor a great wonder, eonfidering how many of their pet- 
ty kings, and little ftates, had been corrupted, partly by R 0 * 
man gold, partly by pompous titles, and high promifes, which 
introduced amongft them luxury and indolence, haftened on 
the lofs of their virtue and liberty, and turned them into tray- 
tors againft the reft of their countrymen. We mail beg 
leave, in juftice to them, to conclude this article with a remark- 
able paffage or two out of Juftin, which are as follow r : 

" The Gauls, finding their multitudes to encreafe fo fail, 
" that their lands could not afford them fufficient fuftenance, 
" fent out three hundred thoufand fouls to feek for new habh 

tations : part of thefe fettled in Italy, and thefe both took 
* c and burnt the city of Rome ; another part penetrated as 
" far as the mores of Dalmatia, and, having deftroyed there 
<c an infinite number of barbarians, fettled themfelves atlaft 
<c in Pannonia. A bold, hardy, and martial nation this, whq 
* c ventured (next after Hercules, who, by the like attempt, 
tc raifed himfelf to thehigheft pitch of reputation, and title to 
<c immortality) tocrofs the almoftinacceffible rocks of the Alps, 
cc and places fcarce paflable through their exceffive coldnefsj 
* c where, having totally fubdued the Pannonians, they waged 

war with the neighbouring provinces for many years." 
And a little after, — < c Being encouraged by their meeds, 
" others fubdivided their parties ; fome took their way toGra- 
c< cia,fome to Macedonia, deftroying all before them with fire 
* c and fword. And fo great a terror did the name of Gauls 
* c fpread round about them, that feveral kings, not in the 

leaft threatened by them, came, of their own accord, and 
tc purchafed their peace with large fums of money." —And 
in the very next book he adds, that w So great was the fruit- 
« c fulnefsof the Gauls at that time, that they filled all Alia 
* c with their fwarms ; infomuch, that none of the eaftern mo- 
* c narchs either ventured to make war without a mercenaty 
* c army of them, or, if driven out of their kingdom, fled 
€C to any other but to them, for refuge." 

We mall have the Jefs room either to doubt of, or to won* 
$ter at, what we read of in antient authors concerning the 
fingujar valour, and love of liberty, of the Gaulifh nation, 
if we confider, that it was as remarkable in their women as 
in their men ; fo that both fexes had it, in fome meafure tranij 
fufed in their blood \ they fucked it at the breaft, and learned 
the firft rudiments of it in the very nurfery. We have hinted 
a little higher, what pains thefe viragoes took to keep up their 



r Hift. 1. xxiv. 
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men from giving ground to the enemy, and with what intrepid 
fury they fell, indifferently, upon thofe who turned their backs 
upon them, and upon thofe who purfued them :.we fhall now, 
according to our promife, add Tome few inftances more of this 
female bravery from undoubted authority. 

The Ambrones, fays Plutarch % (a Gaulifh people, who In thei? 
lived near the foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and womeJi * 
Provence) having been defeated by Marius near Aix in Pro- 
vence, were purfued by the Romans quite to their carriages : 
there they found the women armed with fwords and hatchets, 
who, mingling themfelves with victors and vanquifhed, did, 
with one hand, ftrive to wrench their bucklers from them, 
and, with the other, to difpatch them, and never let go their 
hold but with their lives. This might be imputed to their 
fury and defpair ; but when they found themfelves loft beyond 
recovery, they fent to demand of the conqueror three things 
(I) ; viz. firft, Their liberty, that is, that they might not 
be condemned to flavery : fecondly, That their chaftity might 
be preferved inviolate : and, thirdly, That they might be 
employed in the fervice of the veftals. Thefe conditions 
having been rejected by Marius, they were all found, on the 
next day, either hanging on trees, or wallowing in their own 
blood, with their children butchered by them, and by their 
own hands. We have given, in a former volume r , another* 
and even more dreadful inftance of this female love of liberty, 
in the Cimbrian women ; the circumftances of which are fa 
ftiocking, that we hope we may fave ourfelves the trouble of 
repeating them here. The fame defperate refiftance Julius 
Csefar is reported to have met with from the Helvetian wo- 
men, when, having defeated their husbands, he came to take 
poffeffion of their camp, and. their baggage : for both the 

women, 

5 In vita Marii. Vide & Orof. 1. vi. c. 16. Flor. 1. iii. c. %. 
Valer. Max. 1. vi. c. i . ad fin. Hieron. epift. ad Geront. 
1 Vol. xiii, p. 497. Vide & au&. fup. citat. 

(I) Florus, in the place above quoted, attributes this embaffy 
to the Cimbrian women : thefe were another branch of the Gau- 
lifli nation, of whom we have fpoken in a former volume (26) 
and thofe women were no lefs brave and warlike, as will appear" 
by their defperate defence, and cataftrophe, of which we are going 
to fpeak But he is, moll likely, miftaken here, as he is in many 
ether inftances : the other authors give the glory of it to the 
Ambronian females. 



(26) Vol.xii. p. 429, 
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women, and their young fons, defended themfelves to the 
kftj chufing rather to be cut in pieces, than to be carried into 
flavery 11 . The Dalmatian women are likewife reported to 
have fet fire to their baggage, and to have thrown themfelves 
and their children, into it ; whilft others hurried themfelves 
and them, into the next river w . The fame we read of thofe 
of Iftria, Illyrium, Spain, and other Gaulim nations x , as 
well as of thofe of Germany, who retained more of the old 
Celtic ferocity than any of the reft : of thefe laft we fliall 
give a remarkable inftance, as they fhewed this love of liberty, 
not in the heat of defpair, but in cold blood ; for a number 
of thefe being taken prifoners by the Romans, and fcorning 
to be reduced to a ftate of flavery, when it was ottered to 
their choice, whether they would be publicly fold, or be 
maffacred, did, unanimoufly, prefer the latter. The emperor, 
however, not taking them at their word, caufed them to be 
expofed to fale \ upon which, they all rufhed into a voluntary 
death, many of them having firft fent their children before, 
Ana chil- in the fame way*. The fame fpirit may be faid to have run 
«tr«i. through all the dependents of the antient Celtes z , and ex- 
tended even to their children. The author laft quoted men- 
tions a ftripling, in Spain, who, feeing his whole family taken, 
prifoners, and having, by chance, ftumbled upon a fword, 
fulfilled the orders which his father had given him, to free 
them from their mifery, and put them all to death with if. 
He mentions, likewife, a woman, who ventured to free a 
number of other prifoners in the fame way : fo that we may 
conclude this article with what Orofius fays of the Gaulifh 
nation, when, fpeaking of thofe Iftrian Gauls who chofe to 
burn themfelves, rather than capitulate with the befiegers, he 
adds, that there was neither man, woman, nor child, that 
did not prefer death to flavery a . 
Their mar- What their military difcipline was, is hard to guefs: by 
difci - what we have hitherto feen, it feems to have been very im* 
e perfe£t j and their falling, in fuch vaft multitudes, upon the 
enemy, with more fury than difcretion, without either taking 
the advantage of the ground, or dividing their numerous 
hofts as occafion required, but trufting altogether on their 
numbers, and reinlefs bravery, fufficiently {hews them to 
have been greatly wanting in this refpecl : and this feems the 
true reafon why they had fuch ill fuccefs, whenever they 

engaged 

y Plutarch, in vh. Cjefar. " Dio. Caff, in excerpt. Valef 
I Hi. & Ixxvii. x Appian. Illyr. Orof. &c. ' I> 10 ubI 
fupra. * Strabo, 1. iii. * L. v. c^. 14 
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engaged with other nations, efpecially the Romans. One 
might, at leaft, have expected that thofe continual wars 
which they waged with thefe laft, and their being fo conftantly 
hired as auxiliaries, fometimes by them, and oftener by other 
warlike people, would have, in time, rendered them the 
moft expert nation in the art of war, confidering their here- 
ditary fiercenefs, intrepid valour, contempt of death, thirft 
for glory and conqueft, and their invincible dread of flavery % 
all which were fo ftrongly rooted in them by education (K% 
and continual exercife in martial deeds, as we have feen under 
the laft article. But whether it were owing to their too tena- 
cious fondnefs for their antient cuftoms, or to a contempt of 
thofe other nations, their hiftory plainly (hews, that they 
never ftrove to excel in foreign martial difcipline. Their 
chief talent feems to have confifted, principally, in invading, 
rather than defending, in pouring in their numberlefs troops 

with 

> (K) Befides what we have lately faid of their excellent way of 
training up, and inuring their youth to the military trade, we 
muft remind our readers of an excellent method they learned of 
their anceftors, the Celtes, which was, to have their martial laws 
couched in fome kind of verfes, or fongs, fet to proper tunes, ' 
and adorned with all the embellifhments of rhetoric and poetry. 
Thefe the youth were obliged to learn by heart, and to fing upon 
proper occafions ; fo that they had learned all the rudiments of 
military difcipline long before they were able to bear arms (27) ; 
and it is not unlikely that they likewife initiated them in the 
practice before that time. 

In thefe fongs, or poems, were, moreover, recorded, the 
actions of the great and brave, the viaories which they gained 
over their enemies, the names of thofe who fignalized themfelves 
in them, and the monuments which were ere&ed in memory of 
them. For as thefe bards and fongfters never committed any thing 
to writing, or (if they did, for their own fakes, and the better 
remembering the vaft number of fuch pieces, which time, and 
their continual wars, muft of courfe occafion, yet) they never 
let them go out of their keeping, they were wont to rear up 
monuments, which were nothing but rude heaps of huge ftones 
artfully, and by main ftrength, laid one over another, without 
any mfcnption : fo that the people were obliged to have recourfe 
to thofe poems for the meaning of thefe monumental heaps, of 
which the reader will find many inftences in the authors quoted 
in the margin (28), ^ 

(27) See before, vol. v. p. 409. (28) Rowland Mona an. 
tiqua. Stukeley s Stonehenge. Keyfier. antiq. feptentr. Borel 
■mi*. Gauloif. Cluver. Ital, & German, antiq P a£ 
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with incredible fury and fpeed, and fpreading terror where-* 
ever they came ; in furmounting all the difficulties, and en- 
during all the hardfhips, that fell in their way, and falling 
upon their enemies with dreadful {houts, and defperate eager* 
nefs, maintaining the combat with an intrepidity almoft pecu- 
liar to them ; and, • when all thefe failed, as it often did 
whenever they were engaged with troops that were better 
difciplined, and trained up in all the politic arts, and ftrata- 
gems of war ; their laft refource . was, to fignalize their 
Valour, and love of liberty, by fuch defperate exits as thofe 
we have lately hinted. Much of their fuccefs was owing to 
their horfe, and armed chariots, in both which refpe&s they 
difplayed fuch a wonderful dexterity, as, joined to their bra- 
Very, feldom failed of doing confiderable execution. When 
they came to be divided into fmall kingdoms* and common* 
wealths, their method was, to divide their armies, in time of 
action, in the fame manner, that the merit and prowefs, as 
Well as the faults and misbehaviour, of every nation and 
tribe, might be better known, and that every man might be 
thereby fpurred to advance the honour of that to which he 
belonged. But this, though excellently well defigned at firft, 
was attended with great inconveniencies, and often threw 
things into confufion, either for want of a general difciplk, 
or through the jealoufy and mifunderftanding between their 
commanders, and efpecially from the time the Romans under- 
took the conqueft of Gaul, through the treachery of thofe 
Who had been corrupted by them. 

One thing more we muft not omit, concerning their mili- 
tary difcipline, which is, their extreme fuperftition, in which 
they feemed to outdo all other nations : jhey were very careful 
in obferving the moon, in particular ; and avoided, as much 
as poffible, engaging the enemy before it was paft the full 
An eclipfe of it was looked upon as fuch a bad omen, that no 
appearing advantage, how great foever, or, indeed, any 
thing but abfolute neceffity, that is, nothing but their being 
attacked, and forced either to defend themfelves, or die, could 
induce them to fight ; and then they did engage more like 
defperadoes, than regular troops. They gave, moreover? 
particular heed to their druids and arufpices, who, in their 
auguries, are branded with ufing fome very inhuman cere- 
monies, of which we have given fome hints in fpeaking oi 
their religion. If the augury promifed them fuccefs, thole 
diviners ufed to march before them with fongs, and dances* 
and mufical inftruments, until the onfet began ; but u lC 
proved orherwife, they forbore fighting, if poffible, till they 
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met with a more favourable one : and fuch a fway had this 
order of men amongft them, that they have protracted, or 
even hindered the fight, even at the very inftant they were 
going to engage. But dreadful was their cafe, whenever they 
were & forced to engage after a finifter omen, or threatening 
augury $ for then fuch panic horror and dcfpair reigned 
through their hofts, that thay rather ft rove to avoid flavery 
by a fpeedy death, than by a brave defence to annoy the 
enemy, and give the lye to their knavifh arufpices, and their 
conjuring tricks. 

Their weapons and armour, as they were antiently in ufe 
among the Celtes, we have elfewhere given an account of b ; 
but whether through a fhew of bravery, or a contempt 
of thofe which were more peculiar to other nations, we 
do not find they had any others in their wars with the Ro- 
mans, but their bows and arrows, the fword and lance, which 
laft was either longer or fhorter, according to their fancy, 
and the fhield ; and yet it was with thefe weapons that they 
performed fuch aftonifhing feats, as made them, a long time, 
a terror to their enemies. They defpifed the helmet, cuirafs, 
and other fuch defenfive armour, and rather chofe to fight 
half, and fome quite, naked. They were utter ftrangers to 
thofe machines which other nations ufed in fieges ; they had, 
indeed, learned the method of undermining, but they rather 
laid their chief ftrefs on a brifk and fierce attack, which they 
began with throwing clouds of ftones into the place, to clear 
the walls of their defendants ; after which, they fcaled them, 
with the utmoft fiercenefs and rapidity. This fiercenefs'did 
often prove fatal to them, efpecially when they have chanced 
to meet with a ftout repulfe, as they frequently did, from the 
Romans ; for, in all fuch cafes, they loft all their courage, 
and prefence of mind, and fufTered themfelves to be butcher- 
ed, without offering to make any defence. Thofe who chofe 
rather to furrender, did lay down their arms, and prefented 
their left moulder bare to the enemy, and the women their 
naked bofoms, in token of fubmiflion j after which, they 
fcattered fome of their money, plate, and fine cloaths, a- 
mongft them, to bribe their conquerors. Thefe inftances, 
however, of fubmiflion, were but fcarce and rare amongft 
them, in comparifon of thofe in which they preferred death 
to flavery. But we have, by this time, followed them long 
enough in that bloody tra& j let us now take a view of them 

in 

Vol. v. p. 409. 
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in their pacific excellencies, in their arts and fciences, trade 
and, navigation, Sec. 
Their lan- We begin with their language, which being univerfally 
guoge. allowed to have been the old Celtic, or Gomerian, of which 
we have given a full account in a former volume c , we mall 
have the lefs to fay of it here, except it be as far as relates to 
the changes it underwent after it divided itfelf into as many 
dialects as the whole nation was into little eftates. There h 
fcarcely any doubt but this old Celtic was the common lan- 
guage fpoken ail over Europe. A modern author has not only 
given undeniable proofs of it, which, barely to abftract, 
would carry us too far, and be thought, perhaps, too dry a 
fubject: for the greater! part of our readers ; but he has further 
confirmed what we had formerly advanced as a probable con- 
jecture, that the German language was originally a dialect of 
the old Celtic d . We mall have occafion to mention fome of 
his proofs, in the hiftory of the antient Germans immediately 
following : in the mean time, fo far as relates to the Gauls we 
are now treating of, it is manifeft, that they all ufed this lan- 
guage, and that it was that fame which is {till preferved 
in feveral parts of Europe, particularly in Bifcay, Bri- 
tany, Cornwal, and Wales, but no-where more purely than 
in North Wales. 

What occafioned this to be called in queftion, by feveral 
learned men, was, that Julius Caefar % in his divifion of the 
Gauls into the Belgae^ Aquitani, andCeltae, affirms, that they 
differed not only in their cuftoms, but language. To which 
we may add what Strabo f and Ammianus Marcellinus & fay 
of them, that they were not of one language, but differed a 
little from one another ; or, as we take their meaning to be y 
ufed different dialects of the fame language : for fo it will ap- 
pear plainly, to thofe who mall take the pains to trace thofe 
antient dialects to their true origin, as ft was brought from the 
Gauls into our ifle, and is {till retained in itspriftine purity, in 
that part of it called North Wales, and compare it with thofe 
alterations which it did, in time, undergo, in thofe parts of 
Europe where it is ftill preferved, though nothing fo pure and 
unmixed, fuch as are South Wales, Cornwal, Ireland, the 
ifles of Man and Anglefey, and fome parts of the highlands 
of Scotland amongft us, and in Britany, Bifcay, and fome 
ether parts of the continent : fuch a fcrutiny will eafdy dis- 
cover, not only the true original mother from her fpurious 

offspring, 



* Vol. v. p. 410, i Pelloutier. hift. Celt. 1. i. c. 1^ 

■vol. v. ibid, c Comment. 1. kc. 1. s L. iv. L.xv> 
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offspring, but the different chanels by which this odd and cor- 
rupt mixture conveyed itfelf into the latter. We formerly 
obferved, that not only moft of the modern European langu- 
ages were manifeftly dialects, more or lefs diftant, of this old 
Celtic or Gomerian, but that even the Greek and Latin, and 
other antient ones, had fuch a furprifing affinity with it, as if 
they had fplit themfelves from the fame block, and that very 
many of them plainly appeared to be of Celtic extract (L). 

K k 2 .We 

(L) Of this we have interfperfed fome inftances, in a former 
volume (29) ; but fhall, for the fatisfaction of our Englilh readers, 
add a few more, and place them fo, that they may have fo much 
of them at one view, as will clearly make out what we have 
faid ; and refer them, for a more copious number, to the authors 
quoted in the margin (30). 



Tir terra 
Mor mare 
Engil ignis 
Awyr aer 
Aur aurum 
Avon amnis 
Ghwydr. v'trura 
F fynnon fons 



Mur murus 
Marw mori 
Trev tribus 
Offrail offertorium 
Anival animal 
Tirva turma 
Terwin terminus 



Calav calamus 
Arva arma 
Gayau hyems 
Llyvr liber 
Nyver niurierus 
Geveil gemelii 
Priv primus 



The fame may be faid, alfo, of the heathen gods, whom we 
have fhewed, under a former article, to have been of Celtic 
extract, as well as their names* which are thus etymologized : 



Jupiter, Jovis, 
Tonans, 

Mars, Mavors, 

Neptune, 

Mercury, 



Jeuanc, Juvenis princeps, the 
youngeft of Saturn's fons (31) 
Taran, thunderer 

Mawr ruylk, warlike, power- 
ful i whence, probably, Mau- 
rice 

Nofddyfn, fwimming on the 
waves 

Merk wr, a merchant; or March 
wr, a fwift runner, or meffen- 
ger 

Talamon, 



(29) Vol. v. p. 422. & feq. (3o)Pezron. antiq. nat. Celt, ad 
£n. Mona antiq. paff. praefert. p. 43, & feq. 252, 308, 315, &feq. 
Hickes's thef. ling, feptentr. Lluyd's lexic. Keyfler. antiq. 
ieptentr. in addend. Edward's fpecim. ling, Celtic. & Hejbr* 
(Ji) Vol, v. P . 428, (P). 
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We may add what Quintilian obferves of the antieftt Latirp, 
that till about the middle of the confular government it was 
very barbarous and rude in its expreflions, having in it a mul- 
titude of words and idioms of other languages, moft of them 
Gaulrfh h ; fo that if thofe which have been fmce loft, or 
changed? were to be added to thofe which ftill remain, fhe 
conformity would appear ftill greater. And if thofe Gauls 
which were afterwards conquered by the Romans, bad not, 
partly out of neceflity (M)* partly out of mere complaifance y 

adopted 



Talamon, al. Atlas, 
Hermes, 

Teutat, 
Hercules,. 

Vulcan, 

Apollo, 

.Titan, 
Triton, 

Jlhea 7 Jove's mother,, 

Juno, 

.Venus, 

Diana, 

Minerva, 



i. c. 5. 



fTelmon, a tall man, fuch as he h 
feigned to have been 
£" Armes, diviner y in which art 
J» he is faid to have excelled all 
£ the reft 

4 Duw taith, the travellers god ; 

or from teu tat, the father of 
£ the people 

r Erchyl, horrid, dreadful, whether 
J on account of his deeds, or that 
J attitude in which he was repre- 
C fented 

C Wael gin, or ginta, the in- 
< ventor of fleel, or Jfeel ar- 
1 mour 

5 Ap haul, ap heulin, the fon of 
"2 the fun 

Ti taan, the houfe of fire 
5 Trwydon, a wanderer on fhe 
£ waters 

Rheys, a princefs, or lady 
% Jevanc, a young princefs j- or from 
C Ghuin, fair 

Ghuin, white, fair 
C Di anaf, fpotlefs, chafte, un- - 
^ touched 

\ Min arfau, the temperer of lharp 
£ tools and weapons 



(M) There is another proof of the antientnefs of this old Go- 
merian, or Celtic, viz. its iimplicity, and near refemblance to the 
Hebrew, and other primitive tongues, of which we have formerly 
fpoken (32), and to which we ihall only add an inftance, .to mew 

{32) See before, vol, v. p. 41:0. (B), 
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adopted a great number of words and idioms from their con- 
querors, we might ftill behold a much greater nearnefs be- 
tween the Low Briton, Bifcayaneer, Irifh, &c. and the pure 
North Welfh. So that the only reafon why thefe laft have 
retained it in fuch purity, muft be attributed to their never 
having been conquered, and thereby keeping themfelves 
from intermixture with other nations. Thus we find the 
Israelites, during their long abode in Egypt, preferving their 
original Hebrew, which they fuffered to be greatly corrupted, 
and, amongft a great part of them, almoft loft in a feventy 
years captivity. Now as it is univerfally allowed, that moft 
of the Afiatic tongues, fuch as the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
Armenian, kc. borrowed moft of their radical or primitive 
words from the Hebrew, fo this old Celtic, or Gomerian, 
which was the language of Gomer and his defcendents, who 
firft inhabited Europe, was the mother of moft of the Euro- 
pean languages, at leaft as far as Scythia and Sarmatia, which 
were peopled by Gog and Magog, two other branches of 
Japhet's offspring : and as there is fuch a vaft affinity between 
thofe two mother-tongues, we mean the Hebrew and Go- 
merian J , or antient Celtic, it is not to be wondered, if we 
find the fame refemblance diffufing itfelf through all their de- 
rivatives ; fuch as the High and Low Dutch, the Latin and 
K k 3 Greek, 

1 Vide Edward's fpecimen. Lluyd's grammar. Pezron. antiq. 
nat. Celt. Hickes's thefaur. Mona antiqua, p. 278, & feq. 

by what fteps they came to adopt words of other languages to fup- 
ply the poverty of theirs. 

The antient Celtes, as well as their defcendents the Gauls, 
were, as we have had frequent occafion to mew (33), excellent 
horfemen and charioteers ; and yet the North Wellh, among 
whom the language is jpreferved in its antient purity, had not, nei- 
ther have they to this day, proper names for a bridle, faddle, 
ftirrup, or fpur, becaufe they antiently defpifed the ufe of them ; 
but are forced to exprefs them by circumlocution : as a leading 
and a covering leather, for a bridle and faddle j a mounting and 
pricking iron, for a ftirrup and fpur. Thefe, and many more fuch 
deficiencies there are in that language, which their neighbours the 
South Welfh, as well as the Britons, &c. have fupplied by Greek 
or Latin words : fuch as that of ffruyn, fraenum, for a bridle, &c. 
which the others would never adopt; though, in other points, they 
are now grown very remifs in preferving that antient tongue : 
and, if they go on in the fame neglect much longer, it is much, to be 
feared, will iuffer it to be entirely loft. 



(33) Ibid, 
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Greek, the Arabic, Perfian, &c. and, particularly, be- 
tween the Greek, Roman, and old Celtic, as the authors 
laft quoted have fufficiently mewed, as well as account- 
ed for. 

The notion We have been the more particular on this fubjecl:, becaufe 
ipeakin^ feveral learned men have maintained, that the Gauls corn- 
Greek ,° ex- monly ufed the Greek tongue k . Nothing can be more wild, 
ploded, or more contrary to all that we meet with in antient authors 
concerning the Gaulifh language, than fuch an afiumption, 
which may be eafily overthrown, by one or two exprefs 
paflages we meet with in Julius Csefar. The one is, that in 
a conference which he had with Divitiacus, an iEduan or 
Gaulifli lord, he was obliged to make ufe of an interpreter \ 
and yet Caefar was a perfect mafter of the Greek The 
other, which is dill more exprefs, is, that when that con- 
queror found himfelf under a neceffity to write to Quintus 
Cicero, who was then befieged in his camp, he made ufe of 
the Greek tongue, left his letter mould fall into the hands of 
fome of the Gauls, and difcover his defigns to them m ; a 
precaution which would have been quite ridiculous, if that 
had been the common language of that nation. Strabo doth 
indeed tell us, that the Maflilians cultivated all forts of polite 
literature, and, particularly, that of the Greek, to fuch a 
degree, that the reft of the Gauls were, by their example, 
"become great admirers of that tongue, infomuch that they 
began to write their contracts and bargains in it n . But then 
it is plain, firft, that he only fpeaks of thofe Gauls who were 
neighbours to Marfeilles, many of whom, not only private 
men, but whole cities, invited feveral learned men out of 
that famed city to inftrucT: their youth, or fent their children 
to be educated there : fecondly, If the reft of the Gauls did 
afterwards follow their example, it is plain they had originally 
another language of their own : and, thirdly, That this 
famion of learning and ufmg the Greek tongue did not begin 
till Strabo's time. Accordingly, St. Jerom tells us, upon die 
authority of a pafTage which he has preferved out of Varro, 
that the Maflilians fpoke three forts of languages, the Greek, 
Latin, and Gaulifh 0 . Hence we may conclude, that the 
Greek tongue was only introduced among the learned, but 
was not the original language of the Gauls. We might 
fanner confirm this from a number of antient monuments, 

ancf 

k Vide Hottoman. Franco-gallia, cap. ii. 1 Comment. 1. i, 
t. 1 9. n! L. v. c. 1 2. n L. iv, 0 Hieron. opera, torn. ix< 
V- 1 35. Vide Hottoman. ubi fupra, & Pcllcutier, ii, c. 10. 
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end efpecially from the antient names of provinces, cantons, 
rivers, cities, mountains, &c. but we think the cafe fuffi- 
ciently plain, without any fuch further proofs. The Greek 
characters, indeed, were in ufe among them in Gefar's time, 
as we mall hint under the next head ; but as for their tongue, 
it plainly appears to have been brought into ufe much later 
ftill, and that only among the learned and polite (N). As 
to the prefent language of that country, thofe who are ever 
fo little skilled in antient ones, may eafily perceive it to be a 
medly of other tongues, the greater half of which is taken 
from the Latin, as the Romans were very induftrious to pro • 
pagate it, and cultivate it, in all their conquered dominions 
(O). The reft is plainly a mixture of the old Celtic, of the 
Prank or German, as this did afterwards greatly deviate from 
K k 4 ~ its 

(N) There is, indeed, one paffage in Caefar 1 s commentaries, 
from which fome authors pretend to prove the contrary. It is 
that where he affirms, that in all other public and private con- 
cerns, Graecis utuntur literis (34) ; which, compared with the 
explication which Strabo, who wrote after him, gives of it (35), 
feems to imply, that they made ufe not of their characters, but 
of their language. But to this it is anfwered, by two learned cri- 
tics (36), that the word Graecis has been foifted into Caefar's text. 
And, indeed, it plainly appears, that Caefar meant no more in this 
place, than that the druids did not fufFer any of their doctrines or 
principles to be committed to writing, though, in other matters, 
they allowed them to write letters, accounts, and the like ; which 
they did, accordingly, in the Greek character, as we mall prove 
by-and-by. 

But whether the phrafe, " uti literis," properly fignifies to ufe 
the letters, or character, as it often doth among Latin authors 5 
or, as others would have it, to ufe the language, as it may fome- 
times do, though in a kind of figurative fenfe ; yet, in this place, 
Sf the word Graecis be really part of the text, it can only be meant 
of the character ; elfe it would be abfurd in our hiftorian, after he 
had faid, a little higher, that the Gauls were unskilled in the 
Greek, to fay, that all their public and private accounts, tranf. 
actions, &c. were written in that tongue. 

(O). This plainly appears, from what Valerius Maximus, Taci^ 
tus, and Aufonius, tell us, of their fetting up fchools at Autun ? 
Lyons, y ;ancon, and other places of that kingdom, as faft as 
they conquered them. And we need not doubt, but, according 
to their wonted lordlinefs over all their vatfals, they ufed all pros- 
per means to encourage and oblige them to learn it. 



(34O L vi.e. 1 4. (35) L. iv. (36) Jof. Scalig. ecu}, 
»- epift. 16. Hottoman. Franco-gall. c. ?. 
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its original ; and the reft feems to be of Greek extraction, 
For it has been obferved, by judicious men of that nation, 
that many Greek words have been adopted by them into 
common ufe, which were not borrowed from the academies 
of the druids, who, for aught that appears, knew little of 
it, but from the fchools of the Maffilians we have lately 
fpoken of. 

^thSTiie Before wedifmifs this article of the Gaulifh language, it 
and kn- will not be amifs to make a fhort remark on its pretended rude- 
$uage, nefs and harfhnefs, againft which both Greek and Roman au- 
thors have raifed fuch an unanimous outcry. According to 
them, it was enough to hear a Celte or Gaul fpeak, to make 
one judge of their natural ferocity ; and the greater! part of 
their words, efpecially of their proper names of men, women, 
towns, rivers, &c. were fo very harm, that they could not 
be pronounced by ft rangers, or written in other languages, 
without great difficulty ; neither could they be inferted in a 
poem, without murdering the verfe p . A foreigner could hard- 
Jy hear them fpoke without having his ears grated, or almoft 
flayed with it q . The emperor Julian fays, that it refembled 
£he croaking of a raven, or the growling of fome wild beaft r . 
There muft needs be allowed to be fome exaggeration in thefe 
expreflions, confidering how uncouth and barbarous any lan- 
guage appears, to thofe who are unaccuftomed to, or igno- 
rant of it. It is not to be queftioned, but even the French and 
Italian, emafculated as they have been of late, do appear fo at 
iirft hearing : it muft, however, be confeflfed, that, with re- 
fpect to the German, there is lefs of the hyperbole ; and per: 
haps the antient Gaulifh might originally have a great deal of 
that kind of harfhnefs, which guttural and fome other hard 
<:onfonants ? as well as too great a colluvies of them, will na- 
turally caufe, unle r s foftened by the interpofition of vowels. 
We do not, therefore, pretend wholly to difculpate the latter, 
but would only obferve, that there is a vaft difference between 
thofe two languages in this rcfpe&j and that the true Celtic, or 
North Welfti, though feeminglycrouded with a nujtiber of con- 
fonants, has yet a peculiar fweetnefs, and is much more adapted 
formufic and poetry, than we are apt generally to imagine : 
and, for proof of this, we {hall refer our readers to what has 
been faid in a former volume s . And here it will not be amifs 
to remind them, that their cuftom of couching and preferving 

all 

• v Plin. juH. 1. yiii. epift. 4, * Diod. Sicul. I. v. .Ovid, 
detnftib. eleg. xii. ver. 55. r Mifopog. 3 Vol v, 

4?a (B) 
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all their laws, records, hiftory, &c. in verfe, inured them to 
a ftyle more fwoln, figurative, and emphatic, than that of o- 
ther nations (P) ; on the other hand, their fierce and warlike 
difpofition might, in all probability, make them fonder both of 
that, and of their fonorous and mafculine language, than of 
the fmoother Greek and Roman profe. To which we may 
add, that their natural averfion for the Roman nation might 
not contribute a little to this oppofition, efpecially as they had 
reafon to confider all their fweetnefs of language, ftyle, and 
behaviour, as fo many fnares to entrap people out of their li- 
berty. If we may believe Diodorus Siculus f , their ftile was 
not only fwollen, concife, and Laconic, but intricate and ob^ 
fcure, full of fynecdoches and hyperboles ; which the reader 
will find, perhaps, better accounted for by what we mall fay, 
in the fequel, concerning their manners and cuftoms ; in which, 
as well as.their loftinefs and pompoufnefs of ftyle and language, 
they feem to have been more clofely imitated by the Spani- 
ards, than any other European nation. 

The Gaujs had originally no characters of their own, but Their writ* 
adopted, in procefs of time, the Greek opes ; yet, as we have ^Oers! 
already hinted, they did not do it till very late, and till their 
commerce with other nations obliged them to it ; their con- 
tempt of foreign learning was a great obftacle to it, and their 
druids or bards, whofe intereft it was. to keep their own from 
the people, did all they could to improve this their prejudice 
againft committing any thing of moment to writing, under 
pretence that it rather tended to deftroy, than preferve the me- 
mory of them, as it was likely to be a kind of difcouragement to 
learn them by heart out of their poetical compofitions where- 
as this laft, they pretended, was the moft effectual means of 
preferving them, both from oblivion, and from falling into the 
handsof ftrangers u : fothat it was looked upon as a diftionourfor 
any of them to learn to read or write (QJ. And even afterthey 

begun 

t L. v. * Comment. 3. vl. c. 14. 

(P) Hence the German poetry, which preferves ftill its antient 
roughnefs, is judicioufly enough compared to thofe catara&s of 
the Nile, whofe founding falls are rather apt to infpire one with 
dread, than to afford pleafure to the hearers; and their fwoln ftyle 
to that of men that are ever mounted upon ftilts. 

(QJ Elian has preferved us a paiTage out of Andretion, to this 
nurpofe (37), that the antient Thracians, and, in general, all the 

barbarian. 



(37) Var. hill. 1. viii. c. 6, 
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began to introduce the ufe of letters, in their contracts, bar* 
gains, and the like civil concerns, the druids never fuffered 
them to commit any thing relating to their hiftory, laws, and 
much lefs of their religion, to writing v . Hence Origen might 
well tell his antagonift x , that he never heard of any of their 
writings ; and hence that fcarcity of materials we meet with, 
with relation to their hiftory, fince they committed all their 
learning, laws, religion, and tranfacvtions, to thofe fongs and 
verfes which they carefully kept from ftrangers ; and perifhed, 
in all likelihood, with their s liberty, or, at leaft, with their old 
heathenifh religion, upon their embracing chriftianity (R). It 
Were to be wiftied, that the chriftian priefts and monks had 
not imitated, fo clofely, this druidifh policy, of confining all 
learning to their own order and monafteries ; efpecially in Gaul 

and 

w Idem ibid. Strab. 1. iv. x Con. Celf. 1. i. 

barbarian nations, fettled in Europe, were not only quite ignorant 
of letters, but had a lingular contempt for them, though they were 
commonly ufed by thofe that fettled themfelves in Afia. Th$ 
fame is affirmed of the Huns, by Procopius (38) 5 and this hu- 
mour feems to have been fo deeply rooted among,them, that even 
Theodoric, king of Italy, could never be prevailed on to learn to 
write his own name, though he had fpent a confiderable part of 
his younger days among the Romans ; but it is reported, when- 
ever he was obliged to fign an edict., to have only made ufe of a 
golden plate, that had the four initial letters of it, Teod, engra- 
ven upon it, and which he traced with his pen (39). 

(R) It is probable, indeed, that upon their converfion to the 
j^ofpel they might, by degrees, be fo far lhamed out of their fu- 
perftitious fondnefs for conceealing their laws, hiftory, &c. that 
they might fuffer them to be committed to writing from thence- 
forward , but as for thofe hymns, and poetic compofitions, which 
we are fpeaking of, it is not to be fuppofed, that they were ever 
preferred, feeing both parties, that is, both the new converts, and 
thofe who remained in theirantient idolatry, were equally concern- 
ed to fupprefs them j the latter out of their natural zeal to conceal 
them, and the former on account of thofe praifes that were fungin 
them, to their falfe deities, heroes, &c. and of thofe abominable 
and inhuman rites that were performed in the worfhip of them* 
Jornandes tells us, indeed, that thofe which were in ufe ■ among 
the Goths, were liili extant in his time. If they were, it is plain 
they have fince perimed, and, moft probably, fpr the very reafon 
juft now alfigned, 

{38) Goth. 1. hr. c. 18. (39) Excerpt, aucl. incog. ap> 
Vaiefium, adcalc'. Aramian. Marcel, 
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and Germany : for they feem to have fo well cultivated this 
prejudice againft it, amongft the laity, that they were forced 
to have recourfe to them whenever any will, grant, or putn 
lie act, was to be made \ and then both the perfons concerned 
in it, and the witneffes, fet their own marks, and the fcrive^ 
ner their name to it. But, with refpect to the mercantile part^ 
among whom there was a kind of abfolute kind of neceflity to 
make ufe of writing, the Greek character feems to have been 
that which was in ufe amongft them, according to Caefar, Stra- 
bo, Pliny, and others, above quoted (S) : and was broughtamong 
them from Marfeilles, which was a colony of the Greeks, or 
Gallogreeks. How their conqueft, and intercourfe among the 
Romans, did afterwards introduce their character amongft 
them, is obvious to every one, and we need not dwell any 
longer upon it. 

As to their poetry, it is altogether loft, we can fay little of The proba- 
it ; yet it will not be amifs to mention an ingenious conjee- b * e f**" 1 °f 
ture of a modern hiftorian y 9 who thinks that the want of c c ? 0€ * x f m 
learning and characters, or, as he exprefTes it, the reigning 
ignorance, and contempt of letters, gave birth to thofe poeti- 
cal compofitions, at leaft in Europe. This was, indeed, the 
moft effectual method to preferve the memory of fuch mo* 

mentous 

y Pelloutier. hift. Celt. 1. ii. c. 10. 

(S) We have obferved, a little higher, that this paflage is con- 
troverted by fome learned men (40) who think that the word 
Gratis is interpolated in the place there quoted : however, as they 
do not fubftitute any other character to it, and fome other paffages 
feem exprefs, fuch as the mufter-rolls, and fome other public writ* 
ings which were found amongft them , we make no doubt but the 
Greek were thefirft and chief letters in ufe amongft them. 

This carries fuch an evidence with it, that the author of the re- 
ligion of the Gauls, who makes thefe to have come originally out 
of Phcenice, and to have brought their own character from Afia 
into Europe ; doth yet allow it undeniable, that they likewife ufed 
the Greek amongft them : and to the authorities above quotecf 
adds fome others, taken from antient medal&and, particularly, 
an antique infeription, whofe legends are in the Gaulifh tongue, and 
Greek characters (41 ). So that if thefe be really as old, and as au* 
thentic, as he, and the authors from whom he has taken them, dq 
%>pofe (42), there is not the leaft room to doubt of thofe letter^ 
having been in common ufe among the Gauls. 

(40) Sup. not. (N). (41) Relig. des Gaul. 1. i.e. 4. p. 39, 
&feq. (42) Bouteroue, p. 43, 62, & feq, 191. Roma 

frbterran. Mobillon. ap. eund. ibid. 
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mentous truths and fa£ts as they either could not, or cared not 
to commit to writing, and which, by this means, were not only 
eafily learned, and remembered, but, likewife, concealed from 
other nations (T). And fuch fondnefs did both Gauls and 
Germans conceive for thefe kind of performances, efpecial- 
ly as they were fet to proper tunes, that they feemed to relifh 
nothing elfe, and (hewed a natural contempt for thofe of the 
profaic fort. And this humour did ftill prevail fo flrongly, even 
fo low as the ninth century, that when Lewis the Debonnaire 
undertook to have the Saxons inftrucled in the holy fcriptures, 
he was obliged to employ one of their poets to put them into 
Saxon verfe *. The fame was done by Ottofridus, with re- 
fpedfc to the four gofpels, which he caufed to be tranflated in- 
to German, and put into verfe : for as they could neither read, 
nor care to learn, they confented to learn them by heart, 
provided they were put into verfe, and fet to mnfic for them, 
and they permitted to fing them on proper occafions. Some 
fuch compofitions Charles the Great is faid to have found a- 
mongft them, which were very antient and rude, and contain* 
ed the wars and exploits of their antient kings, and which he 
caufed, likewife, to be tranfcribed, for the fame end a , We 
have already hinted, more than once, what were the chief fub- 
jects of thofe antient poetic compofitions ; as to their metre, 

and 

x Vide Du Chene rer. Francar. torn. ii. ap. Pelloutier, ubi fu* 
pra. a Eginhard in vit. Carol, magn. c. 29, 

(T) This remark, however, is far from being defigned to de* 
rogate from that purer and nobler origin, which pious chriftians 
have given to this excellent art, viz. the love of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and the contemplation of his attributes and works. But, 
however true this laft maybe, with relation to the people of God, 
who fo early, and fo much, excelled all other nations in it, as 
we have fully Ihewn in a former volume (43), it can never be ima« 
gined to have been the cafe of the fierce Gauls and Germans, 
whofe religion and genius was quite oppofite to fuch a fuppofttion. 
As foF thofe who make Bacchus and Venus the parents of poetry, 
if they will but add Mars to it, they may be well enough allow- 
ed to have gueffed righter, with refpecl to the nations we are 
Jiere fpeaking of ; and though their compofitions have not reach* 
ed our times, we find reafon enough to guefs, from their temper and 
difpofitions, their banquets and drunken revels, of which we lhall 
fpeak in its proper place, that great part of thofe fongs and poe* 
tic compofitions owed their rife to them. 

{43) Vide fup. vol. iii. p, 4.21, & feq. 
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and other particulars relating to them, we are wholly ifi the . 
dark, unlefs we guefs at them by fome of a more modern date; 
fuch as thofe which the author of Mona Antiqua has given 
us b out of Taliefin, who was poet laureat to Maelgwyn, a* 
bout the time of Auftin the monk's coming into England. 
But neither from thefe, nor from the character which antient 
authors have given us of the old Gaulifh language, can we 
conclude them to have been either fmooth or elegant, except 
with refpecl to the loftinefs of their expreflions and figures : 
yet would it not be fair to conclude, that they were all of 
the fame kind ; and we mould have framed but a very wrong 
idea of the Greek poetry, if we had had no other poems to 
judge by than thofe of a Pindar, Lycophron, and fome others 
of their bards. 

We need not here repeat what we obferved, in the laft A .rts antf 
fection, concerning their fkill in aftronomy and geometry, cience6a 
from which we may juftly infer, that if they were mailers of 
thofe two fciences, they muft, of courfe, have cultivated 
many others, efpecially fuch as are depending on, or leading 
to them ; but to what a number, or degree, cannot be ea- 
fily determined, any more than what new ones thofe were 
which they afterwards learned from the Maflilian fages. As 
for arts, next to the military, which, though their great fa- 
vourite, was but indifferently cultivated among them, as we 
have (hewed above, eloquence was that wherein they prid- 
ed themfelves moft, and which, indeed, was moft natural to 
them. They received, from their infancy, moft of their 
inftruclions from thofe poems which were compofed by the 
bards and druids ; they heard them, upon all public occa- 
fions, either read, or fung j and as the greateft part of them 
were of the heroic kind, fo it inured them to a pompous and 
high-flown ftyle. We have feen, that they reprefented Mer- 
cury, the god of eloquence, with the fymbols of Hercules, 
to (hew what vaft power that art had over them, above all 
others. Thefe emblems they feem to have taken from the 
Romans (V) ; and though they were fo far from imitating 

them 

b P. 150. 

(V) It is known, that the Romans, in all places of their pub- 
lic exercifes, placed Mercury and Hercules in full view. The 
Greeks ulually fet a Cupid between them, to mew, that love hath 
its origin from the other two, i. e. from ftrength and eloquence 
(44) » and we read, that the Megapoiitans had but one temple for 

thofe 

(.44) EuftaL in Qdyff. 0. 
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them in their long-winded periods* flow and pompofity of 
words and figures, but affefted, in the main, a concife 
and nervous ftyle, yet they could not forbear being taken 
with fuch artful declamations and pieces of oratory. This 
is, at leaft, what Cerealis, a Roman general, upbraided them 
with in Vefpafian's time c ; and Cato the cenfor tells us, that * 
the Gauls made this eloquence, and exercife of arms, their 
chief ftudy. And, indeed, nothing could be more natural, 
or neceflary, in fuch a country as this, where every little 
kingdom and commonwealth had its particular council, be- 
fore which all matters relating to peace and war, and every 
matter, both public and private, was debated by the parties 
concerned, befides the grand council of the whole nation, 
where the rights, privileges, pretenfions, and other concerns 
of every private ftate, were to be debated, and finally deter- 
mined, as we have feen above. But, after all, we would 
not venture to affirm, that this art was equally cultivated all 
over Gaul ; it is more likely, that thefe countries, which re- 
mained ftill unconquered by the Romans, retained ftill fome- 
thing of their natural ferocity, and contempt for fuch arts 
and fciences as were moft admired among foreign nations : 
and we may very well fuppofe, that the druids, wherever 
they ftill bore any fway, did all they could to cherifh this 
antipathy. And it is, perhaps, in order to lelTen this aver- 
fion, as well as to infpire thofe that were fubdued, with a 
greater love of this art, that feveral emperors thought fit 
to found academies in feveral parts of Gaul, with confide- 
rable rewards and honours to thofe who gained the prize of 
it. We are told, that that of Autun had, in Tiberius's time, 
40000 ftudents d : we read, befides, that other public fchools 
were erecled at Lyons, Bourdeaux, Touloufe, Narbonne, 
and other places, befides that fo famed one of Marfeilles, of 
which we have already fpoken e . Hence we need not won- 
der, that this country has been fince fo celebrated for the 
great number of its rhetoricians raid orators f a and if it 

. has 

c Tacit, hift. 1. iv, c. 73. d Idem, ann. 1. iii. c. 43. 

e Sueton. in Calig. c. 20. Juven. fatir. 1. i. c. 6. & Aufon. pro- 
feifor. f Hieron. adv. Vigilant. & epift. ad Ruftic. Ju- 

venal, fat. xv. ver. 3. 

thofe two deities (45), or even reprefented them under one and 
the fame emblem (46). 



(45) Paufan, inArcad. {46] Ariittd* crat. in. Heicvh 
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has not been equally famous for their excellency In this 
kind, as for the number of them, it is becaufe it has hap- 
pened here, as it doth every-where, and in moft. other flu- 
dies, many labour hard at them, but few are qualified for 
them s . 

We have already taken notice, from the great regard they Commerce* 
paid to the god Mercury, as he was the god of trafEck, that 
they drove as great a commerce as any other nation. This 
is, moreover, proved from a great number of antient in- 
fcriptions, and, particularly, a famous one fet up by the Paris 
merchants, and dedicated to Jupiter the good. The reader 
will fee it in the margin (W) together with a hint or two of 
fome curious conje&ures, which a modern author has drawn 

from 

s Pelloutier. hilt, des Celt. 1. ii. c. 10, ad fin. 
(W) The infcription runs thus: Tib. Caesare Ayg. Jovt 

OPTVM. MAXVM M. NAVTAE PaRISIACI POSVERVNT. FrOHl 

the difpofition of fome of the letters, which, for want of room 
at the end of the line, are put juft under it, inftead of begin- 
ning the next, our author fuppofes the Gauls to have had the 
antient way, which is afcribed alfo to the Greeks, of writing 
fJas-pootfcToV, that is, as the oxen ploughed, backwards and for- 
wards (47). He endeavours to confirm his notion by fome antient 
coins, whofe legend runs, in fome, from the right to the left ; 
and, in others, from the left to the right : we do not, however, 
mention it here, as if we were fatisfied, that he has fully proved 
it from either, but only to excite our curious antiquaries to a fuller 
enquiry into it from fuch old coins and monum ents as may fall in- 
to their way. 

Our author further pretends, that the Celtes, or antient Gauls^ 
brought the Greek letters with them from Phenice (48), contrary 
to the general confent of antient authors, who affirm, that they 
borrowed them from the Greeks. As his arguments for it feem 
very far from conclufive to us, we have followed the current opi- 
nion, until fomething more evident lirikes out from thofe hints 
he has given us j which is far from being impoffible, confidering 
the difficulty there is to imagine how it was poffible for the druids- 
to retain in their heads fuch avail variety of the moft copious, 
and important fubje&s, by dint of memory, and without having 
fome kind of books, or writings, to refrefh it, or to have recourfe 
to, when that failed 5 and how eafily might they conceal fuch a 
help, if any fuch the) had, as they did fo many other tilings, 
from the reft of the world ? 



(47) Paufan. 1. v. Vide Relig. des Gaul 1. iii. c. 14, 
C4^) Ibid. I. i.e. 4. 
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from it, which would be too long for us to dwell upon. The 
whole country feems to have been divided into three eftates* 
viz. the druids, with their underlings, the bards, &c. the 
nobles, and the mercantile part, which was, by far, the great- 
est . The two former had their revenue partly from the lat- 
ter, and partly from their own lands, and the fpoils of war ; 
and were fo opulent, that riches feemed to flow upon them 
on all fides, fo that their chief bufinefs, efpecially in time 
of peace, was to encourage arts and fciences, as the belt, 
means to preferve, if not to encreafe, their opulence. What 
feems moft furprifing, if what an antient author tells us may- 
be depended upon, is, that fome of the Gaulifh nations in- 
terdicted the ufe of gold and filver, which was to be all de- 
dicated to Mars, and fo become facred and inviolable ; and 
allowed of no coin, but that which was made of copper 
and bra<s h . The palTage is too curious to be wholly omitted, 
efpecially as it will convince the reader, that the war which 
the Gauls waged againfl the temples of other nations, was 
not owing to their greedinefs after thofe treafures that were 
ftored up in them, but from the averfion they had, in com- 
mon with the Perfees, fpoken of in a former volume* againft 
all fuch buildings, they being looked upon by both as deroga- 
tory to the Supreme Being, which cannot be confined with- 
in walls, but fills, with his prefence, both heaven and earth. 
We mail give the fubftance of this pafTage in the next note 
(X), But it is too likely, that this contempt of thefe two 

fuperior 

h Athenseus, 1. vi. c. 5. 

(X) " Among the Gauls," fays that author (49), " the Cof- 
dhli" (he means the Scordifci, of whom we have fpoken in a 
former volume (50), as is plain, by the fequel) " do not fufFer 
c< to this day, any gold to be brought into their country, though 
ft they make no fcruple to ravage other nations. They are a 
" remnant of thofe who went to befiege the temple of Delphos, 
" under the conduct of Brennus. Bathanatius caufed them to be 
" flopped on the banks of the Danube, and forced them to fettle 
" in that neighbourhood ; and, from his name, they have called 
" that voyage Bathanatia, and his defcendents Bathanates. The 
" Scordifci confecrate all their gold, and fuffer none to ufe it irt 
** their country : but they would do much better to profcribe 
" their facrileges, inftead of that metal ; for it can be rio credit 

" to 



(49) Athen. 1. vi. c. 5 



(50) See vol. xii p. 4 28 ' 
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fuperior metals did vahifh aWay, upon their becoming more 
acquainted with other nations, efpecially upon their becoming 
fubjecT: to that of the Romans ; who, as we obferved before, 
made no fcruple to rifle thofe treafures 5 , which, before that 
time, lay expofed to the wide world untouched, and, per- 
haps, to corrupt them into flavery with it, as Herodian re- 
ports them, and efpecially SeveruSj to have done by the Ger- 
man nation. 

The Gauls, as well as all the other northern people, made Hunting, 
hunting a confiderable diverfion ; and, indeed, confideringand other 
the vaft forefts which the country abounded with, and which exercifes - 
bred vaft multitudes of wild beafts, fuch as bears, wolves, 
wild boars, foxes, &c. (Y), if they had not made it their 

bufinefs 

1 Sueton. in Caefar. 

'* to forbid the ufe of it> whilft they commit fo many unjuft rob- 
" beries to procure iron and copper j for if they chance to be in 
" want of thefe, they take up arms, and lay them not down till 
" they have got afumcientfupply." 

Thus far Athenaeus. And though he only mentions one nation 
of the Gauls, yet, if we remember what hath been faid of their 
leaving their treafures of gold]and nlver, when confecrated to Mars, 
expofed in the open fields, efpecially thofe vaft ones which were 
thrown into the lake of Tholoufe, and which confifted in ingots, 
and rich utenfils of thofe metals 5 and that, according to Pofido- 
nius and Strabo, thofe treafures remained facred and untouched : 
and if we add, to all this, what another author fays, that the 
Gauls never Ihut to their doors (51) ; we may Mdy conclude, 
that all the reft of the Gauls fuffered no other ufe to be made of 
thofe metals, but to dedicate them to their deities, at leaft till 
fuch a time as the Romans, coming to plunder thefe afyla, as Cepio 
did that of Tholoufe (52), ufed thofe metals againft them, lefTen- 
ed their veneration for the one, and made them fet a greater value 
upon the other. 

(Y) Csefar (53), Pliny, and other authors (54), mention feve- 
ral other wild beafts which ufed to be hunted by the Gauls, of 
which we know nothing now but the names ; and fome of them, 
by the defcription there given us, feem to have been of a very 
ftrange kind, if there ever were any fuch in being : fuch are the 
alces, the bonafTus, the wild afs, &c. The alces, according to 

Caefar, 

, (5 1 ) Strab. 1. iv. N. Damafc. in excerpt. exValef. (52) See 
before, vol. xii. p. 475. (53) Comm. I. vi. (54) N.H. 

viii. Paufan. in Bceot. 

Vol, XVIIL L 1 
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buflnefs to hunt and deftroy them, they muft, in time* 
have been over-run with them. But, befides thefe, they hunt- 
ed the elk, the deer, hare, and other harmlefs animals : they 
made, likewife, fowling a diverfion, and were, it feems, fo 
dextrous at it, that they killed them flying, with a dart k 
thrown by hand ; though they are likewife faid to have ufed 
the fling, and the bow and arrow. We have, in a former 
fe&ion, taken notice of a way they had of poifoning thofe 
darts and arrows which they ufed in hunting, with the juice 
of a plant which they called, in their language, lineum, or 

limeurrt 

k Strabo, I. iv. 

Caefar, had no joints in his legs, and was forced to ffeep leaning 
againft a tree. The fame animal is mentioned by Pliny and Soli- 
nus, without that particularity. The bonaiTus, according to 
fome authors (55), had a horie's face, and the reft refembled 
a bull, its horns bending fo far back, that there was no riding 
upon it. 

Much the fame wonders they relate of feme of their 
birds, one fort of which call fuch a bright light from their 
feathers (56), that travellers made ufe of them to fee their 
way in the darkeft nights : but enough of thefe fiftitious ani- 
mals. 

. The real ones, not mentioned above, were, the wild bull> 
called urus, and which, Caefar fays (57), was a little lefs than 
the elephant, though it was not much bigger than a common 
bull 5 the elk, which was generally caught in traps, and, being 
tamed, could be taught to draw a chariot, or fledge (5-8) ; the 
wild goat, of which there were then great quantities, and di- 
vers kinds ; befides badgers, otters, and other fuch not worth 
mentioning. 

For all thefe kind of creatures they had a breed of proper 
hounds, which they trained up to the fport, and generally hunt- 
ed on horfeback, unlefs it be fome of thofe creatures which 
chiefly lived among the rocks, and which they were forced to 
hunt on foot (59). So fond were they of their hounds, that the 
antient Burgundian laws obliged a man, publickly convicted of 
Healing one of them, to pay five {hillings, one half to the owner, 
and the other to the public treafury > and y if infolvent, he was 
obliged to krfs the dog's poiteriors (60). 

'5O Ariftot. hift, animal. 1. ix. c. 45-. Plin. ubi fupra. 
(56) Solin. polyhift. c. 32. Vide & Strab. I. iv. (57) 
vi. c. z8. (58) Martial, epigr. 1. i. Paul. Diacon. hift- 

Longobard. (59) Arrian. de venat. & al. (60) Vide 

Pelloutier. ubi. fupra, 1, ii. c. iz. 
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limeum which fome have taken for ellebore m , fome the 
nightfhade. Strabo fays, it was a kind of wild fig-tree, whofe 
fruit, he had fomewhere read, refembled the Corinthian cha- 
piter. The wound failed not, it feems, to kill the creature, 
and make its flefti more fweet and tender ; but they took 
care to cut off that piece, and throw it away. The profeffed. 
huntfmen held a feaft every year to Diana, and, among o- 
ther offerings, each of them prefented her with a purfe, in 
which was a certain fum for every beaft they had taken 
during that year ; fuch as a farthing for every hare, a drachm , 
for every fox, and fo proportionally for the reft. Their de- 
votions being ended, they adjourned to a fumptuous enter- 
tainment, and concluded the day with it n . Other exercifes, 
of the manly kind, they were, likewife, very fond of. We 
have often obferved, what excellent horfemen and charioteers 
they are faid to have been, above all other nations in Eu- 
rope, which fkill could not be attained but by dint of prac- 
tice. Accordingly, we find, they had their hippodromes, 
horfe and chariot races, tilts and tournaments ; at all which 
the bards afiifted, and, with their poems, fongs, and mufi- 
cal inftruments, in which they celebrated the praifes of thofe 
who had formerly won the prize, infpired the new candidates 
with a noble ardor to fignalize themfelves upon all fuch oc- 
cafions. And happy were they looked upon, who could ob- 
tain a place in thofe records of fame. All their exercifes 
in general tended to render them lighter, ftronger, hardier, 
and long-winded j and we are told, that the youth were 
obliged to keep their belly within the compafs of a girdle of 
a certain fize, either by failing, running, riding, fwimming, or 
any other laborious diverfion : for if they grew fat enough to 
exceed the bounds of it, it was not only a difgrace to them, 
but they were, likewife, fined for it °. Swimming was alfo an 
excellent expedient, not only to harden their bodies, but to fit 
them for pafling the wideft and rapideft rivers ; in which 
they were fo very expert, and famed, that they could crofs 
the Rhine, Danube, and Rhofne, without breaking their 
ranks p. 

These may be looked upon as fome of their laudable and 
beneficial diverfions ; but they had a moft predominant one, ea lngs * 
L 1 a which 

1 Aul. Gel. no£. Att. 1. xvii. c. 15. Plin. ubi fupra, 1. xxv. 
c - 5- Geogr- 1. iv. m Arrian. de venat. n Ephor. 

ap, Strab. 1. iv. Damafcen. ap. Stob. ferm. xxxvii. 0 Casfar 
u bi fupra. Mela de fit. orb. 1. iii. Amm. Marcel. I. xxv. & al. 
^ Tacit, Germ. c. 14., & fe<j. 
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which can fcarcely be ranked in that clafs, and yet feeroed 
generally to accompany all the other public ones, or, rather, 
the others ferved only to introduce this ; we mean their feaft- 
ings, in which they were generally very profufe, though very 
negligent in the order and decorum of them q . All their 
public aflemblies and exercifes, all their feafts, birthdays, 
weddings, burials, and anniverfaries of them, were always 
accompanied with fuch fumptuous banquets, in which they 
intermixed with their good chear both vocal and inftrumental 
mufic. The nobles, efpecially, were moft fond of them, 
becaufe their greatnefs and intereft confifting chiefly in the 
number of their clients, vafTals, and folduri, there was not a 
more effe&ual way, either to fecure the old, or procure new 
ones, than fuch kind of entertainments : for the Gauls, as- 
well as the Germans, and other northern nations, were fuch 
exceflive lovers of good eating and drinking,, that nothing 
wen their hearts more than thefe kind of feafts : and to what 
height thefe were carried, may be feen by fome few inftances 
we mail give in the margin (Z). At thefe feafts, thofe who 
were moft famed for valour and wifdom were always reckoned 
the chiefeft guefts, becaufe their example did bear the greateft 
fway in all fuch elections. • The reader may not be difpleafed, 

perhaps, 

* Vide Xenoph. exped. Cy . I. vii. Athen. ubi fupra, Plu- 
tarch, fympof. vii. c. 9. Varro, & al. 

(Z) We read of the famed Luernius, king of the Auvernians* 
and father of Bituitus, who was afterwards defeated by Fabius 
Maximus, that he made an enclofure of twelve furlongs fquare, 
in which he entertained all comers, during feveral days, with all 
manner of exquifite meats and liquors (61) ; and of one Ariam- 
nes, who caufed lodges to be erefted upon the high roads, each 
of which could entertain four hundred perfons, and treated them 
in the fame fumptuous manner a whole year (62). Neither dif- 
fered they any ftrangcrs, who happened to be at the place at the 
times of thefe feafts, or were travelling that way, to pafs by 
without being invited, or even compelled to come, and take ftiare 
of them ; and, if their time could not permit them to Hay, they 
obliged them to drink aglafsortwo (63). 

1 he following is a remarkable inftance of their fondnefs' for 
thefe entertainments : The lame Luernius having given another 
fuch feaft, and invited a famed bard to come and fmg his praifes, 
as it was ufual for them to do ; the bard coming juft at the latter 

end 



(6 1 ) Tacit, ubi fupra, c. 2 1 . (62) Pofidon. ap. Athen, 1. iv. 
C 12. (63) Idem ibid. 
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perhaps, to fee a fhort defcription of thefe feafts of the antient 
Gauls, out of Pofidonius, who had himfelf been in that 
country : we mall give it in the margin (A). It was likewife 
cuftomary, to drink hard at thefe kinds of feafts ; yet it feems, 
according to the fame author, that the coryphee, or head- 
gueft, always began firft, and put the cup, or rather pitcher, 
about to his next neighbour, till it had gone round : for, it 
feems, they all drank out of the fame veffel, and no man 
could drink till it came to his turn, nor refufe when it did. 
And hence, in all probability, the cuftom of drinking to one 
another, which was, it feems, common to the Perfians, 
Greeks, and Romans r , as well as to the Scythians, Gauls, 
and northern people. The misfortune was, that at thefe 
feafts they ufed to begin to talk of affairs as foon as the cups 
went round ; and as they generally fat at them till the next 
L 1 3 morning, 

f Diod. Sicul. I. v. Vide & Polyb. 1. ii. 

end of it, was fo deeply affe&ed at the difappointment, that he 
tried, in vain, to fing out his defigned panegyric : he was, at 
length, conflrained to change it into deep lamentations, for being 
forced to take up with the reliques of fo fumptuous a banquet 
(64). 

(A) According to him, their tables were very low ; they eat 
but little bread, which was baked flat and hard, and eafy to break 
into pieces ; but devoured a great deal of flefh, boiled, roafted, 
and broiled, which they did in a very flovenly manner, holding 
the piece in their hands, and tearing it with their teeth. What 
they could not part by this way, they cut off with a little knife, 
which they carried in their girdle. When the company was 
numerous, the coryphee, or chief of the feaft, who was either 
one of the richefl, or nobleft, or braveft, fat in the middle, with 
the mailer of the houfe on his fide : the reft took their places 
next, each according to their rank, having their fervants behind 
them, holding their Ihields. The guards had their table over- 
againft them, and after their mailers had done, the fervants were, 
like wife, regaled. He adds, that no one was allowed to eat of 
a diifh, till the coryphee had tailed of it (65). 

Diodorus Siculus fays, that the Gauls ufed to eat fitting upon 
the ground, which was covered with skins of wolves and dogs 5 
and the dimes were brought by the children of the family, or by- 
other boys and girls. He adds, that near every table there was 3 
ftove, or fire-place, which abounded with fpits, pots, pans, and 
other -fuch kitchen-furniture (66). 

(64) Idem ibid. Appian, in Celt. (65) A,then. I. iv. c. 1 3. 

(66}L.v, 
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morning, they fo heated themfelves with liquor, and wran- 
glings, that they feldom ended without duels, the Gauls, fays 
our author, fetting fo little value upon their lives. If the 
feafl proved a peaceable one, it was generally accompanied, 
not only with mufic and fongs, as we obferved above, but 
with dances, likewife, in which the dancers were armed cap- 
a-pe, and beat the meafure with their fvvords, upon their 
fliields. On certain feftivals, likewife, fuch as that of Mithras, 
they ufed to drefs themfelves in the skins of fuch heafts as 
were dedicated to him, and accompany the proceliions that 
were made on that day : others drefTed themfelves in mafque- 
rade habits, fome of them very indecent, and played feveral 
antic and immodeft tricks ; and this cuftom was retained fa 
long among them, even lince their convtriion to chriftianity, 
that fome of their councils and bimops not only cenfured and 
condemned them, but appointed fafts, and proper prayers, to, 
y be ufed on thofe days % to divert them from that heathenifli 

cuftom. 

Their chief liquors were, beer and wine, the former the 
moft common of the two ; for they did not begin to cultk 
vate the latter till very late. Strabo obferves of the Lufita^ 
nians, that one fuch feaft as thofe we have fpoken of, ufed to» 
exhauft all the vintage of that year c ; but, by degrees, they 
came to like it better, and left the beer to the Germans, and 
northern nations, and made wine their chief liquor. Their 
Contempt martial temper infpired them originally with fuch contempt 
of agricul- for agriculture, that they committed the care of it, at firlt, 
ture, tec, tQ w j veSj 0 \£ men? anc f flaves. The Germans and they 
are juftly blamed for it by the Romans, and a great piece of 
pride and folly it was in them, to chufe to purchafe the con- 
veniencies of life at the expence of blood and wounds, rather 
than by the fweat of their brow But the fame may be faid 
of all handicraft trades, which they looked upon as vaftly 
below the care of a warlike nation ; but one may fay, in 
general, that when the Romans came to pour their conquer- 
ing armies upon them, they forced them, by degrees, to 
procure thofe things by their labour, which they were for- 
merly wont to get, either by the fword, or by commerce : 
lieceffity foon made them feel the fweet of encouraging agri- 
culture, and all other kinds of trades ; and by degrees, like- 
wife, of the liberal arts and fciences ; in both which branches 
they became, in time, as expert and famed as any other 
• nation- 

s Relig, des Gaul. 1. ii. c 34. & feq. * L. iii. B Gtf- 
man- c. 14, & 23. 
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jiation. So that one may fafely look upon their conqueft by 
the Romans to have been the mother of all thefe. 

We (hall conclude this fection wi;h a fhort review of the Their vice*, 
jother vices and virtues which are recorded as being peculiar to 
the antient Gauls- As for their vices, they are reducible to 
thefe three, which are attributed to them by the generality of 
antient writers, viz. drunkennefs, lazinefs, and fiercenefs ; 
all which we fhall have the lefs occafion to dwell upon, becaufe 
we have occafionally given fo many pregnant inftances, in the 
courfe of their hiftory. As for their drunkennefs, we have Drunken- 
given fome inftances of it in fpeakingof their feaftings; but ners * 
we cannot fee why that vice fhould be reckoned more peculiar 
to them, than to their neighbours the Germans, who vaftly 
exceeded them in it. Befides thefe, Plato has given us a lift 
of other people who were equally guilty of it, viz. the Lydians, 
Perfians, Carthaginians, Thrackns, Scythians, and Spaniards x ; 
and we need not direct our readers wheie to look for fome 
others, who may juftly come under the fame cenfure. But 
the Gauls were more envied for their bravery, both by 
Greeks and Romans, and were, therefore, made oftener the 
fubject. of their reflections. Accordingly Livy and Plutarch * 
pretend to have it from antient authors, that thofe Gauls who 
lived near the Alps, having once tafted the Italian wine, 
became fo enamoured with it, that they immediately refolved 
to go and conquer that country. And Diodorus Siculus tells 
us, that they were fo fond of that liquor, that they would 
give a man, that is, one of their ftaves, for a gallon of 
wine z j which made the merchants very ready to furnifh 
fuch cuftomers with that beloved commodity, both from 
Greece and Italy. It is likewife pretended, that they were 
more than ordinary greedy of it, on account that it made 
them fight more courageoufly, or rather mrioufly, and more 
apt to defpife all manner of dangers and fatigues ; and yet, 
in fact, nothing is plainer, than that, if thofe authors have 
riot exaggerated their accounts, the Gauls could not encounter 
a worfe enemy than wine proved to them, upon all occafions, 
fince, according to them, it feldom failed throwing whole 
armies of them into diforder and confufion ; and, which was 
ftill worfe, by baiting them with fome large quantities of that 
liquor, it either fo overcame them, that they fell down dead- 
drunk, and expofed, as it were, naked and defencelefs, to 
their enemies, by which means they have been all cut in 
L 1 4 pieces ; 



x De leg. 1. i. Vide & Athen, 1. x. Clem. Alex. psd. 1. ii. 
y Hift.W. Plut.inCamil » L.v. 
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pieces ; or, as it often happened, it fet them a fighting one 
againft another, fo that they became an eafter prey to them * 
One would, therefore, be apt to think, that, after they had 
fo oft and feverely fmarted for their greedinefs. after that 
deftru&ive liquor, their kings and generals would have made 
fome wholfome prohibitions againft fo dangerous, a cuftom : 
and what may incline us to believe they did fo, is, that 
though the Greek and Roman authors charge the whole 
Gaulifh people, in the lump, with this vice, yet the inftan- 
ces they give are but few, and happened fometimes to one 
nation, fometimes to another of them (B). However, though 
this abufe has been fomewhat exaggerated, yet we own, that 
there muft have been fome foundation for it, fince Charles 
the great was forced to make fome fevere laws againft it ; one 
of which obliged the judges on the bench, and the pleaders, 
to continue falling ; others, which forbad the forcing of any 
one to drink more than he cared for ; others, which forbad 
the foldiers, whilft in the field, to invite any man whatever 
to drink, under pain of excommunication, and being con- 
demned to drink water till they had been fufficiently punifhed 
for their fault b . This vice, it feems, was fo universal, that 
even the Myfians, a kind of monkifh tribe among the Scy- 
thians, who were obliged to abftain from all flefh, wine, and 
ftrong liquors, had yet a way amongft them of intoxicating 
themfelves by the fmoak of fome odoriferous weeds, fome- 
thing, perhaps, of the nature of our tobacco, which' made 
them exceeding chearful and merry, though without being 

attended 



a Vide Juftin. ex Trog, 1. xxiv. c. 7, 8c feq. Appian. Celtic. 
Plutarch. Livy ubi fupra, & al. b Vide addition Carol. Mag. 
ad leg. Salic, an. 803. & Pelloutier. ubi fupra, 1. if. c. ult 

(B) Thus, for inftance, we are told, that thofe Gauls who 
took the city of Rome, and thofe who ravaged Greece, were 
moftly cut off in their drunken revels (67). The lame fate, we 
are told, overtook the Goths in Thrace (68) ; one fort were de- 
feated by Cyrus, in the fame manner ; and another by the 
Romans (69). But thefe are hardly more than fingle inftances, 
that happened to one tribe or other of them. 

(67) Appian. Celt. . Plutarch in Camil. Juftin. I xxiv. 
(68) Zofim. 1. iv. c. 23, & feq. (69) Juftin, 1. i. c. 8. LivY, 
]. xli. c. 4. 
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attended with the ill effects which are commonly caufed by 
excefs of wine, &c. c (C). 

The lazinefs, imputed likewife to them, appears, by what 
we have faid a little higher, to have been rather owing to their 
pride, than to any difiike they had to labour, under an ho* 
nourable title : for it is plain, that in their exercifes, as weli 
as their wars, they accuftomed themfelves to hardfhips and 
fatigues of any kind ; fo that if they neglected agriculture, 
and handicraft trades, it was rather becaufe they looked up- 
on them as a kind of flavery unbecoming their martial ge- 
nius. And it was upon this account that they fo readily ruined 
upon any defperate death, to avoid being taken prifoners 
efpecially by the Romans, who, they knew, were wont to 
make {laves of them, and condemn them to the hardeft and 
meaneft employments And though, after their conqueft, we 
have feen them take up with a laborious life, cultivate their 
lands, vineyards, and ufeful trades ; yet the fame fpirit reigns 
frill among their gentry and nobility both in Gaul and Ger- 
many, where they retain ftill a contempt for all the labori- 
ous and mercantile part, and chufe rather to live in a ftiame- 
ful lloth, and even poverty, than ftipport themfelves, and 
families, by any other way than that of arms. They even 
carry this punctilio of honour fo far, as to look upon it as 
diftonourable to the laft degree, for a nobleman, in how 
low circumftances foever, to marry the daughter of a me- 
chanic, or even merchant, though her fortune was ever fo 
large, and capable of enriching him, and his family. 

As to their laft vice, viz. their ferocity and cruelty, there Fewuty. 
will be the lefs occafion to wonder at it, if we confider, that 
they were brought up with a peculiar contempt of death : 
for how can it be expected they mould be tender of other 
peoples lives, that were fo carelefs, and even lavifh of their 

own? 

c fofidon. ap, Strab. 1, vij. Vide & Cafaubon. in loc. 6c PeK 
loutier. ubi fupra. d Diod. Sicul,l. v, 

(C) The fame, we are told, was pra&ifed by the Scythians 
and Thracians, who had no wine (70). The men and women, 
it feems, fat round a good fire, into which they threw thefe 
weeds: fome Call it a grain, or feed (71), the fmoak "of which 
they fucked up in fuch large draughts, that, in a little time, it 
fet them all a laughing, dancing, and finging, 

(70) Herodot. I. i. Mela, I. ii. Max.Tyr. I. xL PlutarcV 
ffc fiuy. (71) Solin, c. 15. Mela, ubi fupra. 
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own ? And if flavery appeared fo terrible to them, that they 
preferred any death to it, might they not deem it a mercy 
in them to malTacre their prifoners of war, or facrifice them 
to their gods, rather than to make (laves of them ? But we 
obferved before, that this exceffive love of liberty had made 
them look long ago upon other people, especially upon the 
Romans, not onlywith a jealous eye, but infpired them with 
an invincible hatred againft them, and all whom they obferv- 
ed, like them, diligent and fuccefsful in enflaving other na- 
tions And this might not add a little to their native fierce- 
nefs, and to that cruelty with which they thought the ought 
to treat fuch open invaders of public liberty, as well as thofe 
who bafely affifted them in it. This will appear lefs impro- 
bable, if we come now to examine fome of thofe focial 
virtues for which they were famed, even by the confeffion of 
their enemies, fuch as their hofpitality, frugality, juftice, and 
fidelity. 

^Indhof ^ T w *^' doubtlefs, be thought ftrange that a nation, fo 
piSity. ' cruol to their enemies, and fo touchy and fierce among them- 
felves as to have recourfe to fingle combat upon every tri- 
fling affront* mould yet be fo famed for their hofpitality anci 
humanity, not only to Grangers, but to fuch as refuged them- 
felves among them ; and yet they are highly cried up for this 
admirable virtue, both by Greek and Roman authors. It was, 
jt feems, a conftant cuftom among them, to invite their {hang- 
ers to all their feafts and, after it was over, to enquire who 
they were, and wherein they might be ferved d . This was 
practifed, according to the fame author, by the very Celti- 
berians, who were looked upon as fome of the crueller! a-* 
mong the Gauls, infomuch that they came in crouds to in- 
vite a traveller to their houfes ; and happy was he thought 
whom he chofe for his hoft : if he pitched upon one whofe 
Brcumftances would nor permit him to afford a very long en- 
tertainment, ( for they generally treated them very fumptuouf- 
ly) he always took care to turn him over to another that could 
do it. If any Gaul was convicted of having refufed this cour- 
tefy to a ftranger, he was not only looked upon with abhor? 
rence by all his acquaintance, but fined by the magiftrate : 
witnefs that law which was enacted among the Burgundians, 
which laid a fine of three crowns on all fuch inhofpitable de- 
linquents ; and one of double that fum to any Burgundian that 
mould direct a ftranger to the houfe of a Roman. In fome 
other places they added a corporal punimment to the fine ; and 

Tacitus 



a> Diod. Sicul. 1. v. 
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Tacitus doth that juftice even to the German nation, as to 
give feveral inftances of their tender regard to ftrangers » : and 
Caefar adds, that they efteemed all fuch perfons as facred and 
inviolable, and to whom every houfe was to be opened, and 
every table free \ They even conducted them from one terrw 
tory to another, and punimed thofe upon the fpot, from whom 
they had received any damage, or ill treatment They even 
punimed the murder of aftrangermorefeverely than that of one 
of their own nation, viz, the former by death, and the latter 
by banifhment. As for thofe who took refuge amongft the 
Gauls, and a more fafe and ftedfaft fancluary they could not 
meet with in any other nation, they were fure to be protected 
and maintained, according to their rank. Hence that great 
number of diftrefted kings, princes, and others, who fled 
thither preferably to any other country, for refuge and defence, 
of which we have already had occafion to fpeak in fome for- 
mer fee-lions of this hiftory ; and with what faithfulnefs they 
were protected by them, may, out of many more inftan- 
ces, be inferred, from that which we fhall give our readers in 
the margin (D), to avoid dwelling too long upon fo known 
a fubjecl:. 

These inftances are no lefs an argument of their juftice Fidelity zni 
and fidelity : the confidence which the emperors, princes, and^ 1 "' 

common- 

s German, c. 21. h Comment. 1. vi. * .Ariftot, 

de mir. Auq. N. Damafc. ap, Strab. ferm. 165, 

(D) Torifin, king of the Gepidae, had a noble refugee at hi* 
court, named Ildifgus, who had a lawful right to the crown of 
Lombardy, but had been excluded from it, after the death of king 
Vaces, by Aduin, who feized upon it. This laft caufed Ildifgus. 
to be demanded of the Gepidae, and procured his demand to be 
backed by the emperor Juftinian's embafTadors. Torifm ? who had 
juft concluded a peace with the Romans and Lombards; called a 
Council of all his nobles, and acquainted them with Aduin's re- 
queft, and the danger he was in if he refufcd. Upon this, that 
truly auguft anembly unanimoufly agreed, that it were better that 
their whole nation, men, women, and children mould perifti, than 
to give way to fuch a facrilegious demand (72 \ 

Even among the ruder Slavonians, who lived on the other fide 
the Elbe, it was permitted to let any man's houfe on fire, who re- 
fufed fan&uary to a ftranger ; and, in fuch cafes, every one ftrove, 
to punhh the violation of hpfpitality (73). 



(72) Procop. hift. Gothor. 1. iii. c. 35. 1. iv. c 27. (73) 
Helmold. chron. Slavon. c. 82. Pelioutier. I. ii. c. 16. 
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commowealths, placed in them, not only in courting their 
alliance and friendfhip, and in hiring great numbers of them 
as auxiliaries, but likewife in the former chufing them for 
their life-guards, is another proof of it. And if they could be 
thus faithful to even the Roman emperors, fuch as Auguftus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Claudius, and others ; we need not 
doubt of their being fo to other nations, to whofe fervice they 
had not fuch a natural reluctance : though it muft be owned, 
that the Germans gained, in time, a greater degree of confi- 
dence in thofe monarchs than the Gauls had done ; and per* 
haps, on this very account, that they did not {hew fuch natu- 
ral averfion to the Roman yoke as the Gauls did, who took 
all opportunities that offered to make it off. But before even 
the time of Auguftus, we find the Gauls and Spaniards in 
great credit and truft with Juba, king of Mauritania l , with 
Herod, king of Judea m , with Cleopatra n , and with moft prin- 
ces far and near ; an account of which hath been given in e- 
very proper place of this work. They have, indeed, been 
branded with the reverfe vice, by feveral Greek and Roman, 
hiftorians 0 ; and it muft be owned, that they have fometimes 
receded from their fidelity, notwithstanding their valuing them- 
felves fo much upon it, above all other nations ; and we have 
formerly given feveral inftances of it, though, for want of 
knowing what motives induced them to it, we have been ob- 
liged to condemn them for actions, which, if thofe authors 
had rightly informed us of the true fprings of, might have paf- 
fed uncenfured. Neither Greeks, Carthaginians, nor Romans, 
were famed for their ftric"f. adherence to their treaties, any more 
than fcrupulous about the means of obtaining them : and Cx- 
far, for inftance, has laid the blame on the Gaulifh perfidy, 
which Cato has bravely retorted upon him p . And who knows 
what provocations they may have had, whenever they have 
departed from their ufual fidelity and juftice ? But not to 
dwell too long upon uncertainties, we may affirm, that, in the 
main* they long enjoyed that noble character, however their 
conquefts afterwards, and fince them their unmeafurable 
-ambition have hurried them into the quite oppoilte extreme. 

Of 

1 Gefar. Com. 1. ii. c. 40. m Jofeph. bell. Jud. 1. i. c. 21. 
31 Idem ibid. c. 5. °Casfar ubi fupra, 1. iv. c. 1 1. Polyb. 
1. ii. Livy, 1. xxv. c. 33. Vide Paterc. & al. p Vide Sueton. 
in Jul, Ca?f. c. 24. Plutarch, in eund. Cato Min. Dio Caff. & 
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Of their frugality we have likewife given feveral inftances, Frugality, 
fuch as their contempt. of gold and filver, of trades and manu- 
factures, and the like ; the antient plainnefs of their diet, drefs, 
houfes, &c. Their cloathing was a kind of veft and breeches, 
light and neat ; they wore their hair long, had a collar about 
their neck, and bracelets about their wrifts, and above the el- 
bow. Thofe who were raifed to dignities, wore them of gold, 
the reft of brafs. The druids were always cloathed in white 
when they officiated, and the freemen, on all public occafions, 
appeared with their arms We know little of their marriages, 
except that they do not feem to have allowed polygamy, and 
that they had power of life and death over their wives : at leaffc 
this laft plainly appears, from a paiTage of Pomponius Mela, 
who, being a Spaniard, muft underftand the Gaulifti laws and 
cuftoms better than any Greek or Roman author that has writ- 
ten of them. We ftiall give the fubftance of it in the mar- 
gin ; firft, becaufe it contains fome curious particulars about 
the Gaulifti funerals, with which we {hall clofe this fe&ion : 
and, fecondly, becaufe the author doth therein clear that na- 
tion from having entertained the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
tranfmigration of fouls, which other writers have abfurdly charg- 
ed them with, and which we promifed, in a former fe&ion, 
to difprove (E). Their burning of the dead bodies, we have 
feen, in a former fe&ion, by thofe urns which contained their 
bones and afhes, with fome other trinkets which they mingled 
with them, of more or lefs value, according, as may be iup- 
pofed, to the condition of the deceafed but that they like- 
wife buried without burning, may be alfo gathered from thofe 
entire bodies which have been found, efpecially in the mounds 
of Salifbury plain, of which we have given an account : for as 
the Gauls received their religious laws and cuftoms from the 
Britifli druids, we make no doubt they exactly agreed in them, 
in both countries. 

SECT. 

* Strabo, 1. iv. Pliny, 1. xvi. c. 24. De diis Germ. & al. 

(E) Among other tenets which the druids hold, fays that au- 
thor (74), there is one, which they endeavour to inculcate into 
every Gaul, in order to infpire them with greater bravery ; namely, 
that of the immortality of the foul, and a future life. According- 
ly? fays he, when they burn the bodies of their dead, and bury 
their afhes, they bury, likewife, with them, their books of accounts, 
and the notes of hand of the moneys they had lent whilft alive, 

that 



(74) De fit. orb. 1. iii. 
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SECT. V. 

The hiftory of the antient Gauls, from the 
Roman invafion, and their conqueft by 
Julius C&far, to the irruption of the 
Franks. 

WE mall have the lefs room to enlarge upon this fub* 
ject, firft, becaufe we have little or no account of 
this nation before they were vifited by the Romany but what 
we have given an. account of in fome part or other of this 
chapter : and, fecondly, becaufe what happened to them 
from that time to the irruption of the Franks, has been fully 
fpoken of in the Roman hiftory, However, that we may 
not leave this part too imperfect and fhort, for the fake of a* 
voiding repetitions, and that we may fave our readers the 
trouble of collecting the particulars of it out of our former 
volumes, by having recourfe to every index, we fhall give 
them here a fummary of them in one view, and in as fuccinft 
a method as we can, with proper references in the margin,, 

of 

that they may be of fervice to them in the other world. Sometimes, 
likewife, their near relations and friends have flung themfelvei 
into the funeral pile, to go and live with them there. Hath this 
doftrine of a future life any thing in common with the Pythago- 
rean transmigration ? Could thefe account-books, receipts, and 
notes, be of any fervice to fouls which pafs into other bodies, 
either of men, or brutes ? Can thofe, who affirm it, imagine that 
fouls, thus tranfmigrated, into whatever body it be, could be Hill 
the fame perfons whom thofe accounts concerned ? And would 
thofe friends have been fuch fools, as to chufe to die with them, 
for the fake of living with them hereafter, had they had the leaft 
notion of fuch a tranfmigration ? How could they ever expeft 
that happinefs, if they really believed that, upon their going out 
of this world, their foals were to enter into frem bodies, of either 
men, women, brutes, or vegetables, the one, perhaps, in one 
corner of the world, and the other in another ? What likelihood 
is there, that the Gauls, fo jealous of their liberty as they were, 
would, by thus ruming into immediate death, run the rifque of 
palTing into the bodies, I won*t fay of either plants or beafts, but 
even into thofe of flaves, or even of women, over whom they 
had the power of life and death ? 
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of the places where thofeiacts have been more fully difcuffed, 
and add to it an account of fuch other tranfadtions as have 
not, yet.,., or have been but {lightly touched upon. All which 
we fhall endeavour to couch, as well as it can be done, in a 
chronological order, and near as we can to its epocha, ac- 
cording to fuch of our chronologers as may be beft depended 
upon : we fhall only add here, that the Gauls, being a ftrong 
and hardy people, and multiplying fo faft, that their country 
could not contain them, was one conftant caufe of their ex- 
curfions into other countries far and near, and in fuch vaft 
multitudes, that they fpread terror where-ever they came> 
It often happened, likewife, that thefe colonies, thus fettled 
in a foreign country, were fo molefted by their neighbours, 
that, to prevent their being difpoffefled, they fent into their 
native country for frefh affiftance, and eafily obtained it, the 
Gauls being always ready to pour out their numerous fwarms, 
upon all fuch occafions, to prevent any of their old colonies 
being driven back unto them. Hence their vaft multitudes* 
their known valour, natural fiercenefs, and cruelty to thofe 
who fell into their hands, joined to an unavoidable neceffity, 
upon all fuch expeditions, either to conquer or ftarve, added 
not a little to the dread of their name. We fhall pafs by 
thofe which they antiently made out of Europe into feveral 
parts of Afia, where they fettled themfelves in feveral fine 
countries, and under different names, and for which we 
lhall refer our readers to the Celtic hiftory in a former 
volume a . 

Their earlieft, and moft confiderable fally we have re- y ear 0 f t i 10 
corded, is that which they made into Italy, under their fa- flood 4377. 
mous leader Bellovefus (A), who, crofling the Rhofne, and BcforeCbrift 
the Alps, fettled himfelf in that part of Italy called Piedmont 6 "' 
and Lombard y, then inhabited by the Hetrurians, about the 
year of Rome 160 b . 

The 

a See vol. v. p. 333, & feqi b See vol. xi. p. 576. 

(A) Ambigatus, then king of Celtogallia, finding his kingdom 
©verftocked, lent his two nephews, Bellovefus and Segovefus, 
each at the head of a numerous army, to go and feek fome 
new fettlements. The firft crofTed the Alps, the latter the 
Rhine and Hcrcynian foreft, and fettled in that part of Germany 
fince then called Boiemia and Bohemia, from the Boii, who ac- 
companied him in that expedition (1), as mail be further fliewa 

the next chapter. 



(1) See before, vol. iv. p. £62. 
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The Coenomani, who dwelt between the rivers Seine and 
Loire, made the fecond grand expedition under their general 
Elitonis, and fettled in the Brefciano, Cremonefe, Man- 
tuan, Carniola, and Venetian c j the time of this and the 
next is uncertain. 

The third was made by the Laeves and Ananes, the for- 
mer of whom fettled in Novara, on one fide of the Po ; 
and the latter in Piacentia, on the oppofite fide. 
. In a fourth, the Boii and Lingones, having pafTed the 
Pennine Alps, fettled on the fouth fide of the Po> between 
Ravenna and Bologna. 

In the fifth, which happened about two hundred years af- 
ter that of Bellovefus, the Senones, feated between Paris and 
, Meaux, were invited into Italy by an Hetrurian lord, and 
fettled themfelves in Umbria. Brennus, who was their king, 
had laid liege to Clufium, and here it was that he gave that 
noble anfwer to the three Fabii, who were fent from Rome 
to expoftulate with him, of which we have had occafion to 
take notice in a former fe£tion. We have feen, in the vo- 
lume laft quoted d , that the treachery of the Fabii, in enter- 
ing and defending that city, and of the Romans in counte- 
nancing, inftead of punifhing it, did fo exafperate the Gau» 
lim general, that, raifing the fiege of the place, he immedi- 
ately turned all his force againft the latter, and, having de- 
feated them, marched directly to Rome, whofe inhabitants 
B nus en Were ^ ruc ^ w ^ ^ uc ^ terror at n * s approach, that they aban- 
tersTnd en " doned it to his mercy. When Brennus entered the place, 
plunders which appeared to him like a very defert, he fecured all the 
Rome. avenues round the capitol, and then gave up that metropolis 
to be plundered by his men, who prefently after reduced it to 
Bums and allies, and all its {lately temples and palaces into an heap of 
deftro. s it. rubbifh. Finding the capitol too ftrong for him he turned the 
ftood 2614 ^ ie S e °^ lt mt0 a blockade, and marched againft Ardea, where 
Before ' he was eafily defeated by Camillus, who had been a refugee 
Chrift 385. there about two years : for the Gauls were, by this time, fo 
intoxicated with their fuccefs at Rome, and with the wine of 
that country, that they kept neither order nor difcipline 5 fo 
that Camillus, at the head of the Ardeates, made a terrible 
{laughter of them. His next attempt was, to furprife the 
capitol, and would, in all likelihood, have fucceeded in it, 
had not the noife of fome geefe awaked the brave Manlius, 
who founded the alarm, and gave them fuch a fierce repulfe, 
that moft of the Gauls flung themfelves headlong down the 

■ fteep 



c Ibid. d See vol. xi. p. 577. 
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fleep rock* and loft their lives. However* the befieged in 
the capitol were reduced to fuch ftreights on the one hand, 
and the Gauls on the other, who were themfelves befieged in 
the city by Camillus, now chofen dictator, that the fenate 
thought fit to fend Sulpitius, a tribune, to treat with Brennus ; 
and between thefe it was agreed, that the Romans mould pay 
him a thoufand pounds weight of gold, and he depart out of 
the Roman territories. But when the money came to be paid, 
and Brennus had brought falfe weights with him, Camillus 
ordered the gold to be carried back, and told the Gaul, that 
Rome fhould be ranfomed by the fword, and not with money. 
He proved as good as his word ; for a dreadful conteft enfu- 
ing upon it, between the two armies, the Gauls were fo dis- 
heartened on the fudden, that they made a running fight of 
it; but being purfued by the dictator, were all cut off, it ™ c e u f 
feems, to one man, not one of them being left to carry the 
news into their own country e . 

The next expedition was ftill more unfortunate ; for thofe 
Gauls who had fettled themfelves in thofe parts of Italy we 
have lately fpoken of, led but an uneafy life there, being con- 
tinually harrafled by N the Romans ; upon which, they fent into 
Gaul for frefti reinforcements ; but thefe came in fuch vaft 
numbers to their affiftance, that they became more dreadful 
to them than the Romans : fo that they made no fcruple to 
turn their arms againft them, and, having killed their two 
leaders, eafily put the whole army to flight. The Romans, 
however, were in no fmall dread of them, when they found 
how active they were in Italy, and what vaft armies they 
could draw out of Gaul ; and it was to diffipate that fear, that 
. they perpetrated that horrid piece of fuperftition at Rome 
which we formerly mentioned, of burying a Greek and a 
Gaulifh man and woman alive in the ox-market. But they 
did not truft to this fo far as not to make vaft preparations, 
when they heard that the Gaefatae, another brave Gaulifh na- 
tion, were invited, by their Italian countrymen, to their 
affiftance. Thefe were of a fiercer nature than any of the 
reft ; they fcorned all kind of defenfive armour as mean and 
cowardly, and generally chofe to fight naked. Had but their 
martial fkill been as great as their courage (B), it is likely 

they 

e Vol. xi. p. 585, & feq. 

(B) We have purpofely omitted feveral other defeats which they 
siet with ia fome other expeditions, and which the reader will 

Hud 
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they might, at that juncture, have difabled the Romans from 
ever conquering any more nations : for their approach had 
fpread fuch a terror all over the Roman territories, that they 
raifed one of the vafteft armies that ever had been known a- 
mongli them. If we may believe Polybius f , it confifted of 
no lefs than 800000 men, horfe and foot. The Gauls, 
however, nothing terrified at it, though they had but 50000 
foot, and 2000 horfe, forced their way through them, and 
entered their territories ; but being as inferior to them in mi- 
litary difcipline, as they were in number, they met with a 
the Gaefa- tc * a * dtfezt: 4-0000 of them were killed on the fpot, and 
tx defeated. * oooo taken prifoners, and amongft them Concolitanus* one 
of their kings; whilft the other, named Aneroeflus, and by 
far the moft experienced warrior, only efcaped to a neighbour- 
ing village, and there killed himfelf, as did moft of the officers 
whb followed him, according to the Gaulifh maxim, of pre- 
ferring death to flavery. 

Notwithstanding all thefe fucceffes, the Romans 
had no fmall reafon to fear, that the Gauls would, at length, 
be made fenfible, by their frequent defeats, of their own 
want of martial difcipline and policy, and by their example, 
and that of other nations, become, in time, as expert fol- 
diers as they (C) j in which cafe, they could not but be- 
come 

f L. ii. c. 22. 

find in the places of the Roman hiftory quoted in the margin (2); 
where he will find, that the Romans were by that time fo well 
apprifed of their fuperiorify to them in this point, that they gene- 
rally trufted to it, and with good fuccefs, fince it appears, by all 
thefe inftances, that it was by that that they gave them fuch fre- 
quent and furpriiing defeats. 

They fought much after the fame undifciplined manner, in 
iingle combat ; witnefs that gigantic Gaul, who, by his- golden 
collar, feems to have been one of their generals, and, Goliah 
like, challenged any of the Romans to fight with him, and was, 
like him, overcome by a brave ftripling (3). For the Gaul, mill- 
ing to his fjperior ftrength, began the fight by difcharging a great 
blow on his antagonift, whilft the dexterous youth, rufhing under 
his fhield, nabbed him to death with his fword (4). 

(C) We are told (5), that their very weapons, efpecially their 
fwords, were fo wretchedly tempered, that, upon the very firft 

onfet, 

(2) See vol. xi. p. 618, 634, 642, & vol. xii." p. 62. 
(3) Vol. xi. p. 634. (4) Livy, 1. viii. c. 9. (5) 

nbi fupra. Plutarch, in Marcel. Orof. & A, 
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come a very formidable enemy to their nation, considering 
their hatred to it, their hardinefs, intrepidity, and readineS 
to join every foe againft them. The affiftance they gave 
Hannibal, as he was croffing their country* and over the 
Alps, of which we have given an account elfewhere h ; and, 
after him, to Mago, and the Carthaginians, during their 
war i } their being fo frequently hired as auxiliaries, by other 
flares and kingdoms, moft of them at war with Rome, and 
among which they were fure to perfect themfelves ■ more 
and more in the martial trade, whilft they themfelves could 
not venture to take them into their pay without manifeft dan^ 
der (D) ; thefe confide rations obliged them, at laft, to retaliate 
upon them, and invade their country, upon the firft favour- 
able opportunity, and before they were become too expert in 
the art of war for them ; but before we come to (peak of 
M m 2 this, 

h Vol xi. 1 88, Sec. * Ibid. p. 276. 



flinfet, in which they conftantty charged with incredible fury, they 
ufed either to break, bend, or be fo blunted, againft the Ro- 
man javelins, as to become ufelefs j fo that before, they could 
have time to lharpen or ftraiten them, the enemy prefently 
clofed in upon them, and, throwing by the javelin, and ihor- 
tening their fwords,. upon them, ftabbed them, like fo many 
fheep. 

(D) They gave a dreadful inftance of it from the beginning, 
when Scipio, after the defeat which the Carthaginians had given 
him, on the banks of the Ticinus, retired to Placentia, to cure 
his own, and his foldiers wounds ; for here about 2000 foot, and 
200 horfe, ofthofe Gauls which the conful had in his pay, upon 
fomedifcontent, rofe up in the dead ofthenight,and,whilft the Ro- 
mans were afleep, entered their camp, flew a great number of them, 
cut off their heads, and carried them to Hannibal, who gave them 
a kind reception, and invited them, with vaft promifes, into his 
fervice. 

This treachery fo difheartened the conful, that, fearing left * 
the reft of their countrymen, that were left in his army, mould 
follow their example, and make the mifchief ftill greater, he 
wifely chofe to give them the flip, and lead his own troops to a 
place of more fafety. The Carthaginians, finding the Roman 
camp cleared, plundered and fet it on fire, whilft the Gauls flock- 
ed, in great numbers, to their general, and lifted in his fer- 
vice (6) ; an action, one would think, fufncient to deter the Ro- 
mans from ever trulting a Gaul again. 



(6) Polyb. 1. iii, C 66 3 & fc<{. 
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this, it will be necefiary to fay fomething of their other ex- 
peditions and exploits, in Afia, Macedonia, and other coun- 
tries. 

Year of the The firft of this kind was in the year after Pyrrhus paf- 
flood 2720. fed into Italy k , when the Gauls, finding themfelves again 
** foreChrift overftocked at home, fent out three vafl colonies to feek 
new habitations. Brennus (perhaps a dcfcendent of him who 
had fome two centuriefe before made that dreadful irruption 
into Italy we have lately mentioned} was the chief advifer 
of this expedition, and head of one of the Gaulifh armies) 
Cerethrius commanded the fecond, and marched into Thrace j 
and the third, under the command of Belgius, marched in- 
to Ulyricum and Macedonia : as for Brennus, he was en- 
tered into Pannonia, or Hungary, a poor country in compa- 
rifon to thofe which Belgius had invaded, and wherein he 
had enriched hirnfelf with immenfe plunder ; fo that en- 
vying his fuccefs, he refolved to join him, and mare it with 
him. Belgius being foon after defeated to fuch a degree 
that we hear no more of him, or his men, he haftened thi- 
ther, under pretence of revenging and affifting him ^ and it 
is not improbable, that the remainder of Belgius 5 s army lifted 
themfelves under him. The army with which he entered 
into thofe two provinces, confifted of 150000 foot, and 
15000 horfe ; but a revolt happened in it, in which Leo- 
norius and Lutarius, the two chief leaders of it, carried off 
20000 men, and marched into Thrace, and,, joining them- 
felves to Cerethrius, feized on Byzantium, and the weftern 
coafts of Propontis, and there fettled, and made the adjacent 
parts tributary to them. 

To retrieve this lofs, Brennus fent for frefh fupplies from 
Gallia, inlifted fome Illyrians, and, with a new army of 
1 50000 foot, and above 60000 horfe, entered Macedonia, 
defeated Softhenes, and ravaged the whole country. He next 
marched towards the {freights of Thermopylae, with an in- 
tent to invade Greece, but was flopped by the forces which 
were fent to defend that pafs agarnft him. This obliged 
him to get him fome guides over thofe mountains, over 
which Xerxes had pafTed his forces before ; upon which, the 
guards retired, to avoid being furrounded by him. He then 
ordered Acichorius, the next to him in this expedition, to 
follow him at a diftance with part of the army, and with the 
bulk of it marched itrait towards Delphos, with a defign, & 
is fuppofed, to plunder that rich city and temple ; but m^r 



k Polyb. 1. i. c. 6. Vide Paufaa. Phoc Juftin, 1. x»v. & 
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k feems, with a terrible repulfe, from a violent ftorm of 
thunder, lightning, and hail, which deftroyed a great number 
of his men ; and from a dreadful earthquake, which over- 
whelmed another part of his army : fo that the remainder, 
being feized with a panic fury, fell upon, and murdered each 
other, all that night. The next morning they found their 
rnifcake, ahd near one half of their army deftroyed, and 
the Greek forces pouring in upon them from all parts, ami 
in fuch numbers, that though Acichorius joined him in the 
nick of time, yet were they not able to make head againft 
the Greeks, but were defeated, with a terrible (laughter. Th. 
Brennus himfelf was defperately wounded, and fo difheart-^ 
ened at his mifcarriage, that he afTembled all his chiefs, and 
having advifed them to flay all that were wounded and difa- 
bled, and to make as good a retreat as they could, he put 
an end to his life. Acichorius, immediately after, led the 
remainder of his mattered army back, as well as he could ; 
but their long marches through enemies countries, the op- 
pofitions and hardmips they met with from them, and the 
grievous calamities which accompanied them, did, it feems, 
fo thoroughly exhauft them, that not one of them returnr 
ed from that expedition m : a juft judgment, indeed, upon 
them, if they really went with that facrilegious defign which 
is charged upon them by the Greek and Roman authors, and 
in which we make no doubt but they have as much exagge- 
rated their punimment in their above-mentioned defeat, as they 
nave their guilt, as the reader may fee, by what is added in 
the margin (E). 

M m 3 Whilst 

m 1 idem ibid. Vide & Memnbn. excerpt, ap. Phoc. c. 19, & 
feq. Eclog. Diod. Sicul. 1. xxii. Livy, 1. xxxviii. Callimack. 
hymn, in Delum. Suid. in voc. Galatai. 

(E) We promifed, in a former fe&ion, to explode the virulent 
charge which Cicero lays againft the Gauls, and their religion, 
founded chiefly on this action of their plundering the Delphic 
temple, and that of their befieging the capitol, and, as he adds, 
(to aggravate it the more) the great Jupiter in it ; from which he 
infers, that their religion confifted only in a diametrical oppo- 
fition to all others, and in waging war againft the gods of other 
nations, & c . and that the Gauls were a moll irreligious, wicked, 
and dangerous people, not fit to live } and much more to that 
purpofe. 

Now if it be true, that the Gauls, before their eonqueft, did 
^orjhip the one Supreme Being, and, like, the Perfes, Braehmans, 

and 
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Whilst thisexpedtt ion was carry ingon inGreece, the other 
colonies under Leonorius and Lutarius, parting from the others 
who were fettled in the Propontis, marched into the Hellefpont, 
and made themfelves matters of -Lyfimachia, and the Thra- 
cian Cherfonefu§. Here fome great mifunderftanding hap., 

pening 

and other antient nations and philofophers, thought it an indigr 
nity to confine him in temples, or reprefent him by idols of any 
kind, as we have formerly mewed they did, then will their de> 
ftroying thole temples and idols, or even plundering them of 
their treafures, if they had really done fo by this of Delphos, 
ftand jufthied, and rather delerve commendation, than fuch a 
black reproof. The plunder of fuch fuperftitious treafures-, to 
men of thefe principles, and for the fupport of a numerous army 
that Hands in need of it, will be juftly deemed applying them 
to a better ufe. 

But it plainly appears, from the majority of thofe authors 
quoted above, that they did not plunder the Delphic oracle, but 
that they were feared from it by a ftorm and earthquake, which 
threw them into fuch a panic, as made them be eafily overcome 
by thofs Greek forces, which came, with great fury, to defend 
their country and oracle cgainft them } upon which it is fuppor 
fed, that all thefe difafters befel them as a juft judgment for their 
facriiegious defign ?gainit that temple and tieafure : but this lair 
is at beft but a furmife, founded on a wrong, though common 
notion, that fuch difafters always argued fome atrocious crimes in 
the fufferers : all which is here drefled up, by authors who were 
profeffed enemies to the GauHih nation, and have, doubt lei's, ex- 
aggerated both at their pleafu. e, though without any real foun- 
dation. 

Juftin, and a/ter him Cicero, indeed, accufe them of having 
plundered the Delphic treafure » and the :aft adds, that they car- 
ried it home too j but being grievoufly plagued for their facri- 
lege, they were idviiedto throw their ill-got pelf into the lake 
of Tho'oufe. This, though plainly oppohte to all thofe authors 
who have written of that expedhion, leems to us only an invi- 
dious improvement on the account they have given of h,Jn or- 
der to bring a fcandal on that vaft treafure which was confe- 
crated and repofitedin that lake, and which Strabo and A thenars, 
on the authority of Pofidonius, tell us was (fp far from being 
fetched from Delphos) dug up out of fome rich mines in that 
neighbourhood, as we have already had occafion to cblerve in 
the laft fectiojp. If any thing, therefore, could be objected, with 
any feeming juftice^ againft the Gau ; s, it was their fending 
fuch powerful colonies to invade other nations ; but neither 
Greeks nor Romans could have any pretence to find fault with 
that which was their own practice, as well as that of all P$£f 
nations, 
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pening between thofe two chiefs, they parted their forces ; 
the former returned to, Byzantium, and the latter flayed 
where he was. They did, however, rejoin their forces fome 
time after, and paffed intp Afia, being invited thither by Ni- 
comedes, whom they aflifted againft his brother, and fixed 
him in all his father's dominions ; in acknowledgment of 
-which, he amgned them that part of LefTerAfia which we de- 
ferred at the beginning of this chapter, and which was, 
from them, called Gallograecia, and Galatia. Thither came,s 0m e fettled 
alfo, a great number of thofe other Gauls who had fettled inin Galatia. 
Thrace, and who were driven from thence by Antigonys Go- 
natus, who had feized the kingdom of Macedon upon the 
death of Softhenes. A greater number of them difperfed 
fhemfelves about in other countries, and either perifbed, or 
fp intermingled themfelves, as not to be heard of any more ; 
fp that of this great and threatening Gaulim army, none re- 
mained but thofe who fettled in Galatia". Thefe, likewife, 
in time, encreafing in number, and being ftreightened in 
their territories, endeavoured, according to cuftom, to enlarge 
them where they could, and to fend their colonies and auxi- 
liary armies abroad (F), which did not a little annoy and 
M m 4 alarm 

n Xidem ibid. 

(F) Juftin tells us, that all Afia fwarmed with them, and that 
there was hardly an eaftern prince at war that did not hire them 
as mercenaries (7). This was, in particular, the cafe of Antio- 
chus Hierax, in hie war againft Seleucus, whom he defeated at 
Ancyra v 8), by the help of the Gaulifli auxiliaries. But his 
victory had like to have coft him dear : for thefe, having heard 
a rumour, that Seleucus had been flain, formed, it feems, a pro- 
ject, to murder him, and feize upon his kingdom ; fo that he 
found no better way of faving himfelf, than by giving them all 
the treafure he had (9). 

The fcene of war between the two contending brothers being 
at length removed to Mefopotamia, it is not improbable, that 
the battle of Babylonia happened between the Babyloniih Jews and 
the Gauls, in which 8000 of the former defeated and killed 
1 20000 of the latter (10): for Babylon was then a province of 
Mefopotamia, and Antiochus, then in confederacy with the 
Gauls, who w ere then very numerous there, and all over Afia, 
as we mentioned out of Juftin, was totally defeated by Seleu- 
cus 



(7) L.. xxv. c. 2. (8) Idem ibid. (9) Idem, L 

JPfvii. c. 3. ( l0 ) a Maccab. viii. jzq. 
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alarm all their neighbours ; but they were at length flip-, 
prefTed by the proconful of Ana, Corn. Manlius Vulfo, who 
gave them feveral defeats, and obliged them to live quietly. 
Year of the and keep within their old limits 8 . They are, however, 
Pefo 281 1? a ^ rmec ^ by *" ome aiIt hors to have been fubdued about fifty- 
4 8g°, uChnft three years before, by Attalus, king of Pergamos p 5 and if 
fo, they muft have found out ibme means of recovering 
their liberty, to have been fo powerful in Manlius's time j 
unlefs we fuppofe thefe authors to have confounded the 
Gauls with the Galatians. However that be, thefe laft 
were ftill, above 130 years after, governed by their own 
tetrarchs, one of whom, named Deiotarus, was, for his fervices 
done to Pompey the great, created king by him (G), and 
had the Leffer Armenia, and fome, other territories, added 
to his own q . Thus much may fufiice for the Gaiilifh 
expeditions abroad. It is time now to return to thofe at 
home, and to give an account of their conqueft by the Ro- 
mans. 

Marcius 

W e hinted a little higher, that the Romans were grown 
fubdues part fp fearful of the Gauls, that they thought it proper, in or- 
of Gaul. j er tQ h um b] e them, to lead their armies into their country, 
After many attempts, not worth mentioning, the perfon that 
opened the moft effectual way into Gaul was the great con- 
ful Marcius, furnamed Rex, to whofe lot this province 
was fallen, as well as the fupreme power, by the death of 
his collegue in Numidia. Marcius, the better to carry on 
his defign, opened a way between the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
a work of immenfe labour, in which he was ftoutly oppofed 
by the Gauls, efpecially the Stceni, who lived at the foot 
pf the Alps r , and who, finding themfelves overpowered by 

him, 

• Livy, 1. xxxviii. p Ibid. I. xxxiii. Strabo, 1. xiii. Suid. 

Polyam, &c. 9 Strabo ? 1. xii. Eutrop. 1. vi. r Steph. des 
urb. 

cus (u). But whether thefe were the Galatians of Afia minor* 
or troops fent out of Gaul, is not eafy to guefs, from either Juftin, 
or the book of Maccabees, as we hinted at the beginning of this 
chapter. 

(G) This is the fame Deiotarus that foon after difpoffeffed the 
other three tetrarchs, and feized upon all Galatia. For this he was. 
fummoned before Julius Cajfar, upon which occafion Cicero made 
afpcech in his behalf, which is Hill extant, under the name of 
Oratio pro rege Deiotaro. 



'(11) juftin, ubi fupra. Polyaen. I. iv, c. io T 
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by him, fet fire to their houfes, killed their wives and chil- 
dren, and threw them and themfelves into the flames, 
Marcius, having accomplifhed his work, planted a colony, 
for the fecurity of it, in the country of the Volfcas Te&o- 
fagi, between the Pyrenees and the city of Tholoufe ; and 
built a city in it, and called it Narbo Marcius, fince Narbonne* 
which became the capital of that province. The reduction . 
of fuch a confiderable part of Gaul, and the opening and 
fecuring fuch a way between the Alps and Pyrenees, as 
laid the foundation for the conqueft of the whole country, 
was thought fo confiderable a fervice to Rome, that the 
fenate ordered him a triumph for it s . His fucceflbr, Scau* 
rus, not only conquered fome ocher nations of the Gauls, 
as the Gentifci and Carni (H), but, to facilitate the fending of 
troops from Italy thither, he made fome excellent roads be- 
tween them, which before were almoff. impaflab}e \ and was 
like wife honoured with a triumph. 

In the mean time, the Cimbri and Teutones, taking the The &cr?A 
alarm at thefe fuccefies, took up arms againft them, and^^Jj^ 
gave them feveral confiderable overthrows ; in one of which plundered, 
the Tigurini (I), having furprifed them, made them, and Year of the 
their general Popilius, pafs under the yoke u . The Cimbri, g^, 2,89 * 9 
in particular, had retaken fome parts of Gaul from thechriftiox. 
Romans, and, in particular, the famed city of Tholoufe ; 
upon which, Cepio marching his army to retake it, it open- 
ed its gates to him ; notwithstanding which, he not only 
gave it up to be plundered by them, but carried off all that 
vaft treafure that had been confecrated there by the Gauls, 
and of which we have lately given an account, to the amount 
of 100000 pounds weight of gold, and the fame of filver, 
even according to the moll moderate accounts of it ; and, 
in fpite of his treachery, avarice, and facrilege, was con- 
tinued proconful of the Narbonnefe Gaul. This vile action 
fo exafperated the Gauls, that they joined with the Cimbri, 
and, taking the advantage of the fquabble that was between 
the general and his collegue Manlius, they fell upon them fo 
farioufly, that they gave them fuch an overthrow as they 

ha4 

s Faft. capit. Cicer. pro Fronteio. See before, vol. xii. p. 426^ 
1 See before, vol. xii. u Ibid. p. 459. 

(H) Thefe inhabited part of Noricum,, and the naine o£ th$ 
fetter is ftill retained in the province of Carniola. " 

(I) The two former are only different names for the Germans, 
as we lhall fee in the next chapter ; as to the Tigurini, they imW 
Wed that part of Switzerland called Zurich. 
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had fcarcely ever met with, killing 80000 men, befides 
40000 fervants and Cutlers, in one day - y only ten men, of 
their whole army, efcaped with the two generals, and among 
the former the brave Sertorius, who faved himfelf by fwirn- 
mirig over the Rhine. The Gauls, who, according to cuftom 
on mch occafions, had devoted all the fpoil, threw all the 
filver and gold into the Rhofne, drowned all the horfes, and 
murdered all the prifoners they had taken. What confterna- 
tion this lofs threw the city of Rome into, and what punifth 
ment was inflicted on the facrilegious Cepio, we have elfe- 
where (hewn w , As to the victorious allies, they held a 
general council, whether to march immediately into Italy, or 
reduce thofe provinces which the Romans held in Gaul: 
they agreed, however, to confult the brave ^Emilius Scaurus, 
whom they had taken prifoner in a preceding action, and 
who, Roman like, ftrove to deter them from invading the 
territories of that republic, but was, for his bojd fpeech, 
{tabbed to death by Boiorix, king of the Cimbri. 

The Roman fenate, expecting nothing lefs than a freUi 
irruption of the Gauls and Cimbri, thought fit to recal 
Marius from his fuccefsful expedition againft Jugurtha ; and, 
having honoured him with a triumph for it, appointed him 
general againft the enemy, and $yila to ferve under him. 
They both fet out accordingly, and Sylla gained feveral 
.advantages againft the Tectofagi, and took Copillus, one of 
their kings, prifoner, whilft Marius refolved not to engage 
fuch a numerous army as appeared againft him, till he had 
received fufficient reinforcements to his own. In the mean 
time, the Marli, another people of Germany, had joined 
the Cimbri, with a defign to enter Italy with them, and Sylla 
was fent to oppofe them ; but he, inftead of engaging them, 
found means to gain the former over to the Roman interefh 
The Cimbri, enraged at this, ceafed not to infeft the Roman 
general tilj they forced him to remove to Aquae Sextiae, now 
Aix in Provence, and in his way was briskly attacked by the 
brave Ambrones, now the canton of Bern, to whofe valour 
had been chiefly owing the dreadful blow they gave Cepio and 
his collegue. They fought with the utmoft fury and intrepi- 
dity, indeed, but wanted difcipline ; fo that, not being able 
to ftand the mock of fuch regular troops as they engaged, fo 
dreadful a {laughter was made of them, that the next river 
ran ftained with their blood. Here the Ambronian women 
$d likewife fignalize themfelves, ran with their axes againft 



1 Ibid. p. 476—478, & (I). 
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the purfuing Romans, and made a ftout oppofition. But 
being at length overpowered, and offering to furrender upon 
honourable conditions, which were denied them by the ene- 
my (K), they murdered all their children, and themfelves 5 
fo that not one of them was found alive \ 

After this defeat, the Gauls feem to have been quiet forGaulifh 
fometime, whether too much fupprefled by the Romans, or flaves<ie * 
that they left it to the Germans to harrafs them, as they in featcd * 
fact did, and gave the conful much trouble, though to very 
little effect, they being conftantly overcome, as often as they 
engaged him ; but he met, foon after, with a more dreadful 
enemy in Sylla, and Rome was fo rent, and in fuch confter- 
nation, on account of thofe two factions, as we have feen in 
the Roman hiftory, that they rather fought the friendfhip of 
the Gauls, than their reduction. But Sylla found means, by 
his addrefs, to draw them to his fide y. Hence it is likely, 
that he fuffered them to live in peace during the whole time 
of his dicta torfhip ; for we hear nothing relating to them du-? 
ring that time, nor for fome fpace after his death, though the; 
fcene of war was by this time removed into Spain and Portugal 
by Sertcrius, and where he had very great fuccefs again!]: porn- 
pey, who 7/ as fent againft him z . This war was no fooner 
ended there* than a new one began in the heart of Italy unr 
der Spartacus, who was at the head of an army confifting 
chkfly of Gaulifh flaves, and whom he defigned, after fome 
notable fuccefs againft the two confuls, to have led back over 
the Alps into their own country. But this they ftifly refufed, 
and were foon after totally defeated by Craflus, who was fent 
againft them, and Spartacus himfelf flain, after having fought 
with incredible bravery, and facrificed heaps of Romans round 
about him : 40000 of the Gauls were killed on the fpot, the 

reft 

x Ibid. p. 497. r Ibid. p. 5 20. &c. 2 Ibid. p. 573. &c, 

(K) Thefe conditions were, as we hinted in a former fe&ion, 
that their honour fhould be preferved ; that they mould not be 
fold into flavery ; and that they fhould be employed in the fer- 
vice of the verbis. Thefe conditions being denied, they would 
Jiave contented themfelves with the firft ; buf; that being inhu- 
manly refufed, their love of chaftity madp them prefer fuch an 
honourable death, as could not but caft a more mameful brand on 
thofe who ftyled them barbarians, and yet ufed fuch brave matrqn^ 
in io inhuman a manner (12). 

(12) Vide Plutarch, in Mario. Valer. Max. l.vi. c. f . Fronting 
ftratag. 1, j v , & y, 
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reft fled into Lufitania, where they were foon after cut off by 
Pompey a . Whether the Tranfalpine Gauls had any hand in 
this rebellion, doth not appear. In that famed confpiracy of 
Catiline they were indeed invited into it by fome of his par- 
tifans, in hopes of drawing fome confiderable helps from 
thence; but the embafTadors of the Allobroges (L), then at 
Rome, who had been alfo tampered with, made fuch a full 
difcovery of the whole defign to their protector Fab, 
Sanga, and he to the confuls, that it was happily prevented 
and difconcerted b . 
C^far*s From all this it feems as if the Gauls had lived all this long 
ftranc/into wri ^ e * n ( l u ^ et ana< good friendfhip with Rome, whatever feuds 
ffcul, there might be among them in the heart of their country : 
the Helvetii were they which kindled that frefrj war which 
brought Caefar over the Alps, and ended in the conqueft of 
that brave and warlike nation. Orgetorix was the firft caufe 
©f it, who, whether through want of room, or a defire to 
exchange his inclement country for a better, or for fome o« 
ther caufe not mentioned by any writer, had engaged a vaft 
number of his countrymen to burn their towns and villages, 
and to go in fearch of new conquefts. Julius Caefar, to 
whofe lot the whole country of Gaul was fallen, made fuch 
ha&e to come and fupprefs them, that he was got to the 
Rhofhe in eight days, broke down the bridge of Geneva, and, 
in a few days more, fin imed. the famed wall between that city 
$md mount Jura, now St. Claude, which extended feventeen 
miles in length, was fixteen feet high, fortified with towers 
and carries at proper diftances, and a ditch that ran the whole 
length of it (M). Whilft this was doing, and the reinforce* 
ments he wanted were coming, he amufed the Helvetii, who 
had fent to demand a pafTage through the country of the Al» 
lobroges, til] he had got his reinforcements, and then flatly 

refufed 

3 Vol. xii. p. 619. b Ibid. p. 63 

\L) Thefe inhabited the regions at the foot of the Alps, known 
»ow by the names of Savoy, Dauphine, and Piedmont. 

(M) If his own account of it maybe relied upon (13), he did 
$iot fet out till the beginning of April, and yet this huge work 
was fmilhed by the ides or 1 3th of the month : fo that fubtra&ing 
the eight clays he was a coming, itmuft have been all done in a- 
feout five days : a prodigious work ! confidering he had but 0110 
legion there, or even though the whole country had given him a 
jhelpin^ hand. 



(13) Comment, I 1. c« 1 . & f^q« 
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refufed it to them ; whereupon a dreadful battle enfued, in 
which they loft 1 30000 men, in fpite of their valour, befides His focce& 
a number of prifoners, among whom was the wife and daugh- 
ter of Orgetorix, the leader of this unfortunate expedition 5 
the reft fubmitted, and begged they might be permitted to go 
and fettle among the iEdui, from whom they originally 
fprung ; and, at the requeft of thefe laft, were permitted to 
go (N). This action and viclory, joined to the policy and 
incredible difpatch with which Caefar had carried it againft 
them, gained him fuch reputation, and, at the fame time, 
ftruck the Gauls with fuch a dread, that they ftrove who 
mould pay him the flrft homage nnd congratulations, and 
procure his friendihip. So that we may look upon it as the 
bafis of all his glory and conquefts in this country. 

We formerly tGok notice of the fad divided ftate he found 
them in at his firft coming amongft them, their vaft variety 
of governments, their jealoufy over each other, the over- 
grown power of fome, and the reduction of others into a 
ftate of dependence next to flavery : Caefar, who knew beffc 
how to make the moft of thefe inteftine broils, foon became 
the protector of the oppreffed, a terror to the oppreflbr, and 
the umpire of all their contentions. Among thofe who ap- 
plied to him for help, were his allies the iEdui, againft whom 
Arioviftus, king of the Germans, joined with the Arverni 
(O), in their late wars, had taken the country of the Sequani 

from 

(N) The Mdxxi were fituate between the rivers Seine, Loire* 
and Saone, and were the only allies Casfar then had. Theirs be- 
ing a fruitful country, they had promifed to fupply him with 
corn, but made fo many delays, that he began to fufpect theif 
fidelity, and to find himfelf in great diftrefs for want of it. Divi- 
tiacus, one of the lords of it, was then in his army, with Lifcus^ 
one of their magiftrates : Cakar examined them both about it fe- 
parately, and the latter told him, that Dumnorix the younger, 
brother of Divitiacus, defigning to feize upon the fupreme power, 
had allied with the Helvetii, and fent that corn to them which 
ftiould have been conveyed to him. Divitiacus confirmed what 
Lifcus had faid, but without naming his brother; and when Csefar 
would have punifhed him for his perfidy, generoufly interceded 
for him, and obtained his pardon (14). 

(O) The Arverni were feated on the Loire, and were fo called 
from their metropolis, Arvernum, now Clermont, the capital of 
the Guiennois. They were once the moft powerful people of the 

Gaulv 



(14) Ibid. Vide fopra, voLxiii. p. 12. 
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from them, and obliged them to fend hoftages to him. Csefar 
forthwith fent to demand the reftitution of both, and, in an 
interview which he foon after obtained of that haughty and 
treacherous prince, was like to have fallen a facrifice to his 
perfidy ; upon which, he bent his whole power againft him, 
Anoviftus forced him, againft his will (P), out of his ftrong intrench- 
A&ated. meats, an d gave him a total overthrow. Arioviftus efcaped, 
with difficulty, over the Rhine ; but his two wives, and a 
daughter, with a great number of Germans of diftinc"tion> 
fell into the conqueror's hand. Caefar, after this fignal victory, 
put his army into winter-quarters, whilft he went over the 
Alps to make the neceffary preparations for the next cam- 
paign c . By this time all the Belgae in general were fo terrifi- 
ed at his fuccefs, that they entered into a confederacy againft 
the Romans, as their common enemy, of which Labienus, 
who had been left in Gaul, fent him word ; upon which, he 
immediately left Rome, and made fuch difpatch, that he ar- 
rived upon their confines in about fifteen days. Upon his ar- 
rival, the Rhemi fubmitted to him, but the reft appointing 
Galba, king of the SuefTones, general of all their forces, 
which amounted to 1 50000 men, marched directly againft 
him. Caefar, who had feized on the bridge of the Axona, 
now Aifne, led his light horfe and infantry over it, and whilft 
the others were incumbered in croffing that river, made fuch 
The Belgs a terrible flaughter of them, that the river was filled with their 
tubdued. dead, infomuch that their bodies ferved for a bridge to thofe 
who efcaped. This new victory ftruck fuch terror into the 
reft, that they difperfed themfelves ; immediately after which, 

the 

c Comment. 1. i. c. 1, 8c feq. See before, vol. xiii. p. 13, 
&feq. 

Gauls, their territories are faid to have reached from the ocean to 
the Rhine, on one fide, and the Pyrenees on the other (15). 

The Sequani were neighbours to the ^Edui, and inhabited that 
£art of Gallia Belgica called Upper Burgundy, now Franche 
Comte. 

(P) Caefar, who loft no advantage he could get on an enemy, 
had intelligence that fome German prophetelfes, and fuch were 
in high efteem among them, had foretold, that they could not be 
victorious till after the new moon 5 or rather, he knew that wasa 
fuperftitious notion common among them, and all the Gauls } ana 
this it was made himfo eager, and Arioviftus foaverfe, tocoineto 
blows before that time. 



(15) Strabo, 1. iv. 
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the Sueflbnes, Beliovaci, Ambiones, and fome others, fub- 
-mitted to him. The Nervii, indeed, joined with the Atre- 
bates and Veromandui againft him, and, having firft fecured 
their wives and children, made a flout refinance for fome 
time, but were, at length, defeated, and the greateft part of 
them flam ; the reft, with their wives and old men, furren- 
dered themfelves, and were allowed to live in their own cities 
and towns, as formerly. The Aduatici were next fubdued, 
and, for their treachery to the conqueror ( QJ, were fold for 
flaves, to the number of 50000 Young Craflus, the fonof 
the triumvir, fubdued likewife feven other nations, and took 
pofl'emon of their cities ; which not only completed the con- 
queft of the Belgse, but brought feveral nations from beyond 
the Rhine to fubmit to the conqueror. The Veneti, or anti- 
ent inhabitants of Vannes in Britany, who had been likewife 
obliged to fend hoftages to the conqueror, were, in the mean 
time, making great preparations, by fea and land, to recover 
their liberty. Csefar, then in Illyricum, was forced to equip 
a fleet on the Loire, and, having given the command of it to 
Brutus, he went and defeated them by land, as Brutus did by 
fea; and, having put their chief men to death, fold the reft^j etifu 
for Haves. TheUnelli, with Veridorix, their chief, together U 
with the Lexovii, and Aulerci, were, about the fame time, 
fubdued by Sabinus, and the Aquitani by Craflus, with the 
lofs or 300CC men. There remained nothing but the coun- 
tries of the Murini and Menapii (R) to be conquered, of all 
Gaul. Caefar marched himfelf againft them, but found them 
fo well entrenched in their inaccemble fortrefies, that he con- 
tented him fclf with burning and ravaging their country ; and, 
having put his troops into winter-quarters, palled again over 
the Alps, to have a more watchful eye over fome of his rivals 

there 

( Q. ) Thefe were the remains of thofe Cimbri whom Marius 
had defeated in Italy, and had been left on the banks of the Rhine 
to guard the baggage. They made a fliam fubmiffion to Caefar, 
and furrendered their arms to him, but had concealed a third part 
of them, with which they fell foul on the Romans in the night : 
upon which, he broke down the gates of their city, put many of 
them to rhe fword, and fold the reft for flaves (16). 

(R) Thefe are the territories, now called Ferouennes, Cleves, 
Gelder, and Juliers. Thofe of the Aulerci and Lexovii are now 
the Eureux and Lifieux. As tc the Unelli, their abode is diffe- ' 
tody gueffed at, but without any certainty. 



(16) Comm. 1. ii. c. i,&feq. 
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there A ; but he Was foon after obliged to come and defend 
his Gaulifh conquefts againft fome nations of the Germans, 
Who were coming to fettle there, to the number of 400000, 
and whom he totally defeated, and then refolved to carry his 
conquering arms into Germany. As this laid the foundation 
for that bloody war which he afterwards carried againft them, 
it will be more properly feen in the fubfequent chapters, as 
well as his feveral expeditions into this ifle in that which 
immediately follows, and to which we lhall refer our 
readers. 

Upon his return into Gaul, he found it labouring under a 
great famine, which had caufed a kind of univerfal revolt. I 
Cotta and Sabinus, who were left in the country of theEbu- 
rones, now Liege, were betrayed into an ambufh by Ambw 
rix, one of their chiefs, and had moft of their men cut off. 
The Aduatici were fallen upon Cicero, who was left there 
with one legion, and had reduced him to great {freights : at 
the fame time Labienus, with his legion, was attacked by 
Indutiomarus, at the head of the Rheni and Senones j but 
had better luck than the reft, and, by one bold fally upon 
them, put them to flight, and killed their general. Casfar 
acquired no fmall credit by quelling all thefe revolts, but each 
victory loft the lives of fo many of his troops, that he was 
forced to have recourfe to Pompey for a frefh fupply, who 
readily granted him two of his own legions to fecure his 
Gaulifh conquefts °. 
fcaefarre- But it was not long before they, ever reftlefs under a 
$>affes into foreign yoke, raifed up a new revolt, and obliged him to 
Gaul. return thither. His fear left Pompey mould gain the affections 
of the Roman people, had obliged him to ftrip the Gauls of 
their gold and filver, to bribe them over to his intereft : and 
this gave no fmall handle to thefe frequent revolts which 
happened during his abfence. He did, however, foon reduce 
the Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, and Treviri, the laft of 
which had raifed the revolt, under the command of Ambio- 
rix ; but he foon found the flame fpread much farther, even 
to the greateft part of the Gauls, who had chofen the brave 
Vercingetorix their generaliffimo. Gsefar was forced to leave 
. Infubria, whither he had retired to watch the motions of 
Pompey, and, in the midft of winter and fnow, repafs the 
Alps, into the province of Narbonne, where he gathered all 
his fcattered troops with all poffible fpeed, and, in fpite of 
the hard weather, befieged and took Noviodunum, notf 

NoyoflS; 



f Ibid. p. 16—20. 8 Ibid. p. 25. 
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Noyons ; and defeated Vercingetorix, who was come to the 
relief of. that place. He next took the city of Avaricum, 
now Bourges, one of the ftrongeft in Gaul, and which had a 
garrifon of 40000 men, of whom he made fuch a dreadful 
Slaughter, that hardly 800 efcaped. Whilft he was befieging 
Gergovia, the capital of the Arverni, he was informed that 
the Nitiobriges, or Agenois, were in arms, and that the 
JEdm were fending to Vercingetorix 10000 men, which they 
were to have fent to reinforce him. Upon this news, he 
left Fabius to carry on the fiege, and marched againft the 
^dui. Thefe, upon his approach, fubmitted, in appearance, 
and were pardoned ; but foon after that whole nation rofe up 
in arms, and murdered all the Italian troops in their capital, 
Caefar, at this, was in great ftreights what meafures to take, 
but refolved, at length, to raife the fiege of Gergovia, and 
at once attack the enemy's camp, which he did with fome 
fuccefs ; but when he thought to have gone to Noviodunum, 
or Noyons, where his baggage, military chefr, &c. were 
left, he heard that the iEdui had carried it ofF, and burnt the 
place. Labienus, juflly thinking that Caefar would want his 
afliftance in the condition he now was, went to join him, 
and in his way defeated a Gaulifh general, named Camulo- 
gena, who came to oppofe his march ; but this did not hinder 
the revolt from fpreading itfelf all over Celtic Gaul, whither 
Vercingetorix had fent for frefli fupplies, and, in the mean 
time, attacked Caefar, but was defeated, and forced to retire 
to Alefia, a ftrong place, now Alife in Burgundy, as is fu'p- 
pofed. Hither Caefar haftened, and befieged him, and, Suppress 
having drawn a double circumvallation, with a defign to ftarve' the revolted 
him in it, as he was likely to have done, upon that account GauIs ' 
refufed all offers of a furrender from him. At length, the 
iong-expe&ed reinforcement came, confifting of 160000 men, 
under four generals ; thefe made feveral fruitlefs attacks on 
Caefar's trenches, but were defeated in three feveral battles, 
which, at length, obliged Vercingetorix to furrender at difcre- 
tion. Caefar ufed all his prifoners with great feverity, except 
the TEdui and Arverni, by whofe means he hoped to gain their 
nations, which were the two moft potent of Celtic Gaul, 
as he actually did ; for both of them fubmitted to him, and 
the former received him into their capital, where he fpent the 
winter, after he had put his army into winter-quarters. This 
campaign, as it proved one of the hardeft he ever had, fo he 
gained more glory by it than any Roman general had done 
Vol. XVIiL N n ~ before 
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before f : yet could not all this procure him from the fervile \ 
fetiate, now wholly dedicated to his rival, a prolongation of 

his proconfulfhip ; upon which, he is reported to have laid \ 
his hand upon his (word, and {aid, that that mould do it g . 

He was as good as his word, and the Gauls, upon their for- I 

mcr ill fuccefs, refolving to have as many feparate armies as \ 
provinces, in order to embarrafs him the more, Caefar, and 

{lis generals Labknus and Fabius, were forced to fight them i 

one after another,, which they did, however, with fuch flic- [ 

cefs, that, notwithstanding the hardnefs of the feafon, they \ 

fubdued the Bituriges, Carnuti, Rhemi, and the Bellovaci, I 

with their general Correus, by which he at once quieted all " 

the Belgic provinces bordering on Celtic Gaul. The next \ 
who followed were the Treviri, the Eburones, and the Andes, 

under their genlral Dunmarus. The laft place which- kid . 

out againft him was Uxellodunum, which was- defended by \ 

the two laft acting generals of the Gauls, Drapes the Sen- \ 

nonian, and Luterius the Cadurcean. The place being ftrong, I 

and well garrifoned, Csefar was obliged to march thither from f 

the furtheft part of Belgic Gaul, and fbon after reduced it, \ 

Re^aees it for want of water. Here, again, he caufed the right-hands ; 

Sin 3 ro°- ° f a11 that Were ^ t0 bear armS ' t0 be CUt t0 deter the 
vincef 10 reft from revolting afrefh. Thus was the conqueft of Gaul ' 

finiihed from the Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, all which j 
vafl tract was now reduced to a Roman province under the ; 
government of a praetor. The fum of all the provinces, 
cities, and prifoners taken, if not exaggerated by that con- i 
queror and Plutarch, the reader may fee in the Roman hiftory 
above quoted h . 

Thus ended, in a great meafure, the liberty of that once 
famed and warlike nation, and with it their fmgular valour, as 
Tacitus obferves, iiv the life of Agricola. Some cities, or 
commonwealths, however, we are told [ , were permitted to 
remain free ; fuch as the Nervii, Ulbanefes, SuelTones,, and 
Leuci ; and others retained the title of confederates to Rome, 
viz. the iEdui, Lingones, Rhemi, and Carnutes : as to the ] 
reft, who were reduced into the form of a Roman province, 
we may guefs at their miferable condition, by what Critog- 
natus the Arvernian, as- quoted by Caefar k , tells us of it. 
" If, fays he, you would know after what manner diftant 
" nations are ufed by the Romans, you need but look at our 

« neigh- 

{ Ibid. 126, & feq. * Cicer. ad Attic. 1. v, epift. 15, & H 
Vide & Plutarch, in Cicer. & Oefar. h Vol. xi:i. P- *9> 

30, &c. ' Plin. hift. 1. iv. c. 11. * Comment. 1. vil 
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" neighbouring Gaul, now reduced into a province, which 
a having its laws and cuftoms changed, and beirig brought 
" under the power of the axes, is oppreffed with perpetual 
" flavery." To underftand rightly the difference of thefe 
three conditions, or, more properly, degrees of flavery ; 
the firft was, the having a number of foldiers quartered upon 
them, to keep them in awe (S) ; the next was, when the 
province was laid under tribute, in which cafe they were 
compelled to endure a vaft number of tax-gatherers, which, 
like fo many leaches, or harpyes, fucked out the very vitals 
of the country (T). The third was, when they were de- 
prived of the privilege of being governed by their own laws 
and magistrates, but had governors fet over them, with full 
power and authority (cum imperio & fecuribus) over their 
lives and eftates, and fent to them from Rome. It was on 
account of this threefold tyranny that they fo often revolted ; 
for, as Tacitus himfelf obferves, in the reign of Tiberius the 
continuance of thofe taxes, the extortions of ufurers, and 
infolence of the foldiers, were become fo intolerable, that it . 
drove the Gaulifh cities into a frem rebellion. And Sueto- 
nius, in the life of Nero, tells us, that the world, having 
for near thirteen years groaned under his tyranny, did at 
length fhake it off, the Gauls fetting the firft example to all 
the reft. 

Gaul was foon after divided into fixteen provinces, the 9 aIJ!a di " 
names of which the reader will find in the margin (V), each p^^ 0 
N n 2 - - - ^ vmces. 



(S) In which cafe, if thefe provinces continued quiet and 
peaceable, they had, it feems, no great armies quartered in them, 
fmce Jofephus tells us (17), that, in Titus's time, they had no 
more than 1 200 foldiers in garrifon in ali Gaul, although, adds 
he, they had fought for their liberty againft the Romans above 
800 years, and had near as many cities as thefe had then foldiers 
there. 

(T) We are told, accordingly, that, after Julius Cadfar had 
fmiftied the conqueft of Gaul, he laid it under a tax, or tribute 
of HS. quadringenties (i8) 3 that is, about a million of Englifh 
crowns. Hnw much heavier they were taxed in fubfequent reigns, 
may be eafily guefled, by their frequent revolts, and continual 
complaints againft thofe extortions and opprelfions, fome inftances 
of which we fhall have occafion to mention b) -and-by. 

(V) Viennenfis, Narbonenfis prima, Narbonenfis fecunda, 
A^uitania prima & fecunda, Noveraporjulana, Alpes maritime, 

Belgica 



(17) Anfciq. 1, ii. (18) Eutfop. 1, vi, 
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of which groaned now, more or lefs, under the Roman 
tyranny, according as they were more or lefs favoured by the 
emperors, or by the praetors fent thither to rule them. 
However, neither under Caefar, whilft he lived, nor even; 
Tear of the under his fucceflbr Auguflus, do we read of any confiderable 
Before 977 ' revo ^ $ on tne contrai 7' though tne ^ attC3f did, in a manner, 
£M& 7A, begin his reign with making them undergo a cenfus, which is 
the firft we read of made out of Italy, and which could not but 
be galling to them, they feem to have fubmitted te it patiently. 
Some years alter, indeed, when Drufus was fent thither to 
frop the incurfions which the Germans were frequently making 
upon them (W) ? and had. there begun afeeond, and perhaps 

a more 

Ifelgica prima & fectmda, Germania prima & fecunda, Lugdu- 
nenfis prima, fecunda, & tertia, Maxima Sequanorum, & Alpes* 
Graecae ; of all which, the reader may fee a further account ia 
the authors hereunder quoted (19). 

This divifioui, however, was not made by Julius Csefar, fince 
we find it ftill under the three diftinttions in which, he left them, 
when Auguitus cauied the ftrft cenfus to be made in it (20) ; but 
was begun towards the latter end of this laft's reign, and finifhed 
ly fome of his fuccelfors. 

(W) It is hardly to be doubted but the Gauls, who did fo 
grievoufly brook the plundering and infolences of the Romans, 
and found themfelves too weak now to make head againft them, 
did, by fome private means, either invite the Germans as friends, 
or hire them as auxiliaries to their aflillance ; and this feems to 
have been the firft beginning of the colonics of the Franks. For 
thofe Germans, whether defeated by the Romans, or, which is 
more likely, bought off by them, began, by little and little, to 
fettle on the borders of Gallia. For we are told, that Auguftus 
tranfplanted the Suevi and Sicambri, who fubmitted to him, into 
Gallia, and afiigned them lands along the Rhine (21). And of 
Tiberius we read, that he. brought 40000 of thofe that furren- 
dered themfelves, in the German war, over into Gallia, and fet- 
tled them on the banks of the Rhine (22). 

To this we may add, what another author tells us of the empe- 
Tor Probus, in whofe reign above lixty cities had revolted from 
the Romans, and made a bold pufh for the recovery of their 
liberty. This prince, fays he (23), marched with a vaft army 
into Gaul, which, after Pofthuraius's death, was all in commo- 
tio^ 

(19) Anton, inner. S. Ruf. Ammiaij. Marcel, l.xv. (20) See. 
before, vol. xiii. p. 374! (21) Sueton. in vit. Aug. 

{22) Idem in Tiber, (23) Vopif. invit.Prob. Hottoma»> 
Francogal. c. 3, 
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a more ftri£t one, taking a particular account of each perfon's 
eftate, in order to tax them according to it ; they then began 
to exprefs an univerfal difcontent, and an inclination to take 
,up arms, and regain their liberties. Drufus, however, with- 
out Teeming to fufpecl: any thing like it of them, fummoned 
all the Gaulifti chiefs to affift at the confecration of the temple 
which the Lugdunenfes had built in honour of Julius Caefar 9 
and, upon their coming, behaved with fuch addrefs and com- 
plaifance to them, that they not only dropped their intended 
revolt, but agreed to build an altar to Auguftus, and to pay 
him divine honours, even during his life. Sixty Gaulifh 
nations, it feems, contributed to the rearing and adorning of 
this magnificent altar, which was confecrated on the ill of 
Auguft, and games were, at the fame time, inftifuted, in 
tionour of this new kind of deity, not unlike the Ilrhmians 
and Nemeans of Greece l . 

This fulfome flattery to that monarch, which might, 
probably, be owing to the prefence of Drufus, did not, how- 
ever, divert them long from their favourite view of regaining 
their liberty, whenever fortune mould favour them with a 
proper opportunity. The xlruids, on the contrary, feem, 
upon this occafion, to have exerted themfelves to cherifh that 
noble defign in them, to prevent any further defection from 
their antient religion ; and hence, moft likely, arofe thofe 
frequent revolts, as well as threatening edicls, that came out 
againft them in the fucceeding reigns, and of which we have 
had occafion to fpeak in a former fection : however that be 5 
the violent extortions, and horrid butcheries which they 
underwent under Caligula m , were of themfelves fufficient to 
have fpirited up a lefe warlike nation ; though that reign was 
not long enough to ripen their defign, and under the next 
they either enjoyed more refpite, or, which is as likely, were 
more narrowly obferved. But in that of Nero, under whom 
they were more cruelly treated than ever, the brave and 
N n 3 noblg 

1 Vide Strabo, 1. iv. Sueton. in Anguft. Lrvy, Sec. & fupra^ 
vol xiii. p. 4^6. m See vol. xiv. p. 74. 

*ion, and, when Aurelian was killed, was, in a manner, pofleffed 
by the Germans. There h,e gained fo many victories, that he 
recovered from the barbarians fixty of the moft noble cities of 
Gallia ; and whereas they had overfpread all Gaul without con- 
froul, he $ew near 400000 of thofe who had feated themfelves 
Within the Roman territories, and tranfplanted the remainder of 
fhem beyond the rivers Ncckar and Elb : but of this we fhall have 
*£cafiqn to fpeak more fully in the fubfequent chapters, 
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Vindex's noble Julius Vindex (X), at that time governor of Cel-i 
Gauf 111 ^ c Gaul, declared his refolution to free his country 
from flavery, and the empire from that bloody tyrant. 
As foon as his defign was known, the Gauls, harraffed and re- 
duced to beggary by intolerable impofts, flocked to him from 
all parts to affift him in it j fo that, though he had no Ro- 
mans under his command, yet he foon faw himfelf at the 
head of 100000 armed men. When Nero heard the news of 
this revolt, he appeared quite glad at it, as it would afford him 
occafxon for frefh extortions and cruelties. What he feemed 
moft affected with was, that Vindex, in fome of his edicts a- 
gainft him, among other contemptuous language he had giv- 
en him, did call him a bungling harper fo that inftead of mak- 
ing proper preparations to oppofe him, he only ftrove to dif- 
play his (kill in mufic, to wipe off the fcandal, as he thought 
it, that was thrown upon him. But when meffengers came 
to him thick and threefold, and acquainted him with the pro- 
grefs Vindex had made in Gaul, and with Galba's revolt in 
Spain, he left Naples, in a fright, and repaired to Rome ; how- 
ever, a frivolous, but lucky omen, as he imagined it, hav- 
ing difpelled his fears, he returned again to his mufical amufe- 
ment, without taking one ffep to fupprefs either revolt. We 
iball not need repeat here the unworthy behaviour, and dread- 
ful end of that emperor, of which a full account has been 
given in a former volume n : all that needs be recapitulated 
here concerning the iil fuccefs of our Gaulifh general is, that 
his army, having been furprifed by that of Rufus Virginius, 
who was marched againft him, whether by treachery or acci- 
dent, is not agreed, the Gauls were defeated, with the lofs, of 
^ 220CO, who were killed on the fpot; upon which, Vindex, 

Jh 1-A in a °^ ra S e anc * ^ e fp a ' r i violent hands upon himfelf, 
tftath. and the reft difperfed themfelves for want of a leader. Galba 
had much better fuccefs, and was foon after raifed to the em- 
pire 0 3 but the Gauls were fo heavily oppreffed by him, and fq 

loaded 

* Ibid. p. 274, & feq, 0 Ibid. p. 297, & feq. 

(X) He was defcended from theantient kings of Aquitain, and 
bore a natural averfion to all tyrants. Upon his firfi refolution of 
revolting, he fent to perfuade Galba, then in Spain, to do the 
fame, who neither followed his advice, nor betrayed his defign* 
though fome other governors, to whom he wrote on the fame 
fubjetr., fent his letters to Nero : but Galba, upon receiving a 
fecond letter from him, actually raifed a revolt there (24). . 

(24) Plutarch, in Galb. Dio,LIxiii. Sueton. in Ner, Tacit. 
1. i. c. 
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loaded with taxes, that they dared not undertake any thing 
againft him. In the great ftruggle between his two fucceflbrs, 
Otho and Vitellius, though they heartily hated them both, yet 
they were forced to declare for the latter, by Fabius Valens, 
who, in his march through their territories towards Italy, whi- 
ther he was leading a gallant army, committed the greateff. 
plunders and extortions. This threw the nation into fuch a 
terror, that every province and city fent their embaffadors to 
meet him, and bribe him with large prefents, to prevent their 
towns from being either plundered or burnt (Y). 

They did, however, recover themfelves fo far, notwith- 
ftanding all thefe oppreflions, as to make feveral bold pufhes 
for their liberty, efpecially in the reign of Vefpafian. We 
have given an account of it in a former volume p , as well as 
of the peace that emperor thought fit to clap up with them, 
rather than to exafperate them to turn their arms againft him 
at that juncture i. In Adrian's time this province was vifit- 
ed by that emperor in his progrefs through the empire, and 
2S it had been greatly oppreffed and impoverished during the 
former reigns, he left, where-ever he pafled through it, fome 
tokens of his pity and munificence to that nation, and built 
fome ftately edifices there, efpecially a fumptuous palace, in 
honour of Plotina, Trajan's widow. He forgot not,at the fame 
time, to repair all the Roman towns and fortreffes in that coun- 
try, to keep them in fubjection r , as it actually did, no confi- 
derable revolt happening during his and fome of the fucceeding 
reigns. All this while they feem to have made no inconfidera- 
N n 4. ble 

p See vol. xiv. p. 423, & feq. q Ibid. p. 425. r Ibid, 
p. 617. 

(Y) Amongft thofe that fuffered the effects of his fury and ava- 
rice, was the city of Vienne, againft which that of Lions had in- 
ftigated him, as having aided the late noble Vindex in his revolt. 
They were therefore forced to buy their pardon from him by 
an immenfe fum, belides a donative of 300 fefterces, the furrender 
of all their arms, and furnifhing his army with provifions. 

As he drew nearer the Alps, he ordered the city of Lucus, a 
municipal town of the Vocontii now Dauphine, to be fet on fire, 
becaufe they exprefled a backwardnefs to pay him the large fum he 
had exacted from them ; and thus he went on extorting all the way 
he pafted, whilft Czechia did the fame among the Helvetii, who, 
not having been apprifed of Galba's death, refufed to acknow- 
ledge Vitellius ; but, upon their fubmimon, they were at length 
P^doned by him (25).' 

(25) Tacit, c. 6o> & feq. fee vol. xiv. p. 363* & feq. 
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ble figure, or bore a fmall fway, fince, in that famous conterV 
between Severus and his competitors, the Gauls having firfe; 
falutcd him emperor, their example was followed by almoft; 
all the provinces in Europe, and he was every-where acknow-, 
chriftians ^ged and received with the loudeft acclamations s . He prov- 
in Gaul per- e d> however, very ungrateful to them, at leaft to the chrifti- 
fecutcd. ans in this country, having raifed a bloody perfecution againft: 
them, inftigated thereto by his favourite Plautianus, who took; 
bccafion of a foldier's refufing to wear a crown as a donative^ ' 
to feize on the eftates of all the chriftians. of rank and quali-J' 
ty, and to put a great number of them to death, and amongft 
tli em Ireneus, the worthy bifhop of Lyons r . Gaul was a-: 
gain made the fcene of war, in the famed conteft between; 
Gallienus and Pofthumius, the latter of whom had delivered! 
this province from the dominion of the Germans, under which) 
it had groaned for fome time, and for which he had been ac- 
knowledged emperor both there, and in Spain and Britain, of 
which we have already given a full account in the Roman, 
hiftory u . The latter having been murdered by his foldiers,; 
for debarring them from the plundering of Mentz w , Lollia^ ; 
nus got himfelf proclaimed emperor of that part of it which? ; 
borders upon the Rhine ; whilft Vi&orinus, whom Pofthumius) \ 
had taken for his collegue, governed over the reft. Both,thefe! ; 
being foon after murdered, as we have there related, and the j 
fon of the latter, then an infant, being named his fucceffofy j 
the Gauls murdered him likewife, and fet up in his room one) j 
M. Aurelius Marius, formerly an armourer, but a man ofi \ 
extraordinary courage and ftrength 5 but being likewife run j 
through by a foldier who had been formerly his journeyman, \ 
and with a fword, as himfelf told him, of his own making^ ! 
P. Pivefius, or Peluvius Tetricus, a man of lenatorial and; \ 
confular dignity, was proclaimed in all this province, and loon j 
after acknowledged in Spain and Britain. Tetricus did not, J 
long enjoy his dignity, before the conftant jars and mutinies j 
which happened in his army, as well as the approach of the j 
emperor Aurelian, who had reftored peace in all other parts of, § 
the empire, and was marching to reunite Gaul and Britain td I 
it, made him wifh to be fairly rid of it. There is even fome j 
reafon to fufpec~t, that he invited him into Gaul ; and though j 
he made a faint oppofition againft him at the battle of Cha- 
lons, yet, upon the firft onfet, he yielded himfelf to that 
emperor - 3 fo that the Gaulifh troops, for want of a leader^ 

" were, J 

s Vol. xv. p. gi, pa£ » Ibid. p. 1 1 1, & feq. K ^ j 
p, 232, & feq. p. 246. * Ibid, & feq, : " I 
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were entirely cut off, and this province again reduced t£ it§ 
former obedience x . This a£tion quite compleated the con- 
quer! of Gaul, and Tetricus, whether to cover his treachery 
in abandoning his troops, or becaufe he did not make his fub- 
mnTion foon enough, was led in triumph by that emperor 5 
but was foon after advanced, and loaded with honours and ti- 
tles by him, as we have formerly feen r. In Conftantine'$ 
time, who is fuppofed to have been the perfon who firft di- 
vided the whole empire into four parts, each containing a num- 
ber of provinces, or, as they were then called, diocefes, ancj 
each of thefe four parts put under the government of a diftin£fc 
pnefeclus praetorio, which was before only under two, Gaul 
being made one of thofe diocefes, and had its provinces aflignejj 
to it; we have already had occafion to mention them in thi$ 
chapter, and in a former volume 2 ; and ftiall not repeat it here, 
but only add, that the Gallic prefect had Gaul, Spain, an^ 
Britain under hia^. 

We Ihould now come to the latter part of fhe Gaulifh hi£r 
tory, and give an account of the horrid ravages this country 
fince fuffered from the Germans, the Huns, efpecially under 
Attila, under the Vandals, and efpecially under the Goths, or 
Vifigoths, and Burgundi, who formed themfelves into diftincl: 
kingdoms here, and held them, through a feries of princes, 
till difpofferTed of them by the Franks : but as thefe have al- 
ready been fpoken of in the courfe of the Roman hiftory % 
and muft be refumed in that of thofe northern invaders, in the 
chapters hereafter following, we {hail refer our readers to them 
as they come in courfe, and proceed now to the hiftory of 
the antient Germans, 

x Vol. xv. p. 263, &feq. * P. 264, 265. z Ibid, 

p. 420, paff. a Ibid. p. 447, 582, 589, & feq. Vol. xvi. p. 245, 



CHAP. XII. 

The hiftory of the antient Germans, to their 
breaking into the Roman empire, inva- 
fion of Gaul, and expulfion out of it by the 
Franks. 

IT is univerfally acknowledged, that the farther northward Germans 
we move from antient Gaul, the more we are in the their on^ 
dark about the nations that inhabited the vaft regions beyond 
the Rhine and the Danube* which, we have feen in the laft 

chapter^ 
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chapter, were, in a great rneafure, the limits between the 
Gauls and them. Nothing is more uncertain than their 
origin, the countries they came from, and the territories they 
fettled themfelves in : antient authors a commonly confound 
them under the names of Celtes, Scythians, and Celtofcythians ; 
and, among them, fuch a great variety of people are com- 
prehended, that it would be dangerous to apply that to the 
antient Germans, which they write of them under thofe o- 
ther names, without fome concurring circumftances to con- 
firm it. Yet we may venture to affirm, after no fmali num- 
ber of modern b , and fome of the antient writers c , that 
they were originally one and the fame nation with the Celtes 
and Gauls, and both defcended from the antient Gomerians, 
or defcendents of Gomer, the eldeft fon of Japhet, Only 
the Germans were very much intermixed with the old Scy- 
thians and Sarmatians, on that fide which joined with their 
territories, and particularly, as we hinted in the laft chap- 
ter, between the two great rivers Rhine and Danube d : and 
thefe, no doubt, had adopted a great many of their cuftoms 
among them, as well as intermingled fome of their lan- 
guage with their own ; but in all other parts of Germany 
we find fuch an exacT: conformity in their religion, laws, 
cuftoms, and (what may appear ftill more furprizing to the 
generality of readers, but has been fully proved by fome of 
the modern authors laft quoted) in their very language e , as 
leaves fcarce any room to doubt but that they were defcended 
from the fame antient ftock with the Celtes or Gauls, and 
came, by gradual migrations, from Afia, as we have already 
{hewn thefe did, both in a former volume, and at the en- 
trance of the laft chapter f . The truth is, as Pliny rightly 
obferves g , that the Germans were little known to the Ro- 
mans, or, indeed, to any but their very neighbours, till a 
long time after the coming of M. Agrippa into thofe parts ; 
and many things which even Tacitus has written of them, 

pretendedly 

3 Caefar. Comment. Tacit. Plin. Strab. Juftin. ex. Trog. & 
al. See alfo, vol. ii. p. 241, & feq. b Cluver. Bochart. 

Phaleg. Pezron. Antiq. Celt. Relig. des Gaul. Pelloutier. hift. 
Celt. Calmet. Comment, in Genef. & al. c Jofeph. An- 

tiq. 1. i. c. 7. Euftat. Antioch. in Hexamer. Hieron. tradit. 
Hebr. Jof. Ben, Gor. ap. Bochart. Ifidor. Orig. Eufeb, Caefar, 
Chronic. Zonar. & al. d See ch. xi. p. 400. c P^" 

loutier. Hift. Celt. 1. i. c. 15. p. 165, & feq. Pezron. Antiq, 
Celt. Keyzler. Antiq. Septentr. pa/T. f See before, vol. 

v. p. 383. feaion 1. p. i, &feq. « N. Hift. 1. 1V - 
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pretendedly from their own relation, are apparently fabulous ; 
fo that we muft fetch our intelligence from another quarter, 
even from thofe moderns who have with indefatigable pains 
endeavoured to . ftrike light out of darknefs: among whom, 
befides thofe already mentioned, we may add two cele^ 
brated ones, viz Rener and Mafcov, whofe curious difcove^ 
ries, in many points, have added no fma.ll evidence to thofe 
who had written before them on this head. So that, abat- 
ing the almoft unavoidable fondnefs with which they have 
all of them endeavoured to give the preference to their own 
nation, in point of antiquity, into the merit of which it is 
not our bufinefs to enter, unlefs we could do it with greater 
certainty than the fubjeel: will poflibly admit of ; we may 
venture to follow them as fure guides in other refpedts. If 
the evidence feems to lean on one fide more than the other, 
we mould conclude it to be on that of the Gauls, not only 
as their origin can be more clearly traced from the antient 
Gomerians, as we have formerly feen ; but as they are 
found feated in the beft and nobleft climate of the two, whilffc 
the Germans, as a younger branch, were, perhaps, forced 
to fpread themfelves towards the more northern and inclement 
parts of Europe, till length of time gave them an opportu- 
nity of croffing the Rhine, and poflefiing themfelves of the 
fouthern provinces, as we have feen they did, at the clofe 
of thelaft chapter, and fhall further (hew at the fequel of 
this. 

Haw this country came to be called Germany, and its Names? 
inhabitants Germans, is not eafy to guefs ; the reader may 
fee the various conjectures about its etymon in the follow- 
ing note (A) ; but it is plain, it was not their original name, 

but 

(A) It is not eafy to determine whether this word be of Celtic 
or Roman extract ; if the latter, it muft have been given by the 
Gauls, either on account of their nearnefs of kindred to them, or 
of that frequent arMance they called upon them for, againft the 
domineering Romans, of which we have fpoken in the conclufion 
of the laft chapter. Tacitus, indeed, thinks they were called fo 
by other nations, on account of their fimilitude of religion, man- 
ors, &c. with the Gauls ( i ) : but though this refemblance was 
really true, in faft, yet the etymon itfelf feems too far fetched and 
drained. 

The other, which makes it of Celtic extract, is, indeed, much 
nwre natural, Ger and man, in that antient tongue, fignifying a 

warlike 



(1 ) Mor. Germ, fub init. 
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hut is of a more modem date, and feems to have had its 
life pa the other fide of the Rhine, when the Condrua, 
Eburones, Caerafi, and Paemani, crofled that river, after the 
^example of fome others of their countrymen, and went to 
fettle in Gaul. Thefe, it feems, were the firft to whom 
the name of Germans was given, and whieh therefore extended 
no further than the Rhenim more on the Gallic fide, but 
Toon after pafled over to the other, and became common 
to other nations of the fame original language and cuftoms, 
till at length it became the general name of the whole nation, 
and the country called, from them, Germania, or Ger- 
many h . But whether it was given to them by the Gauls on 
their coming over to their afliftance againft the Romans, or 
by thefe on account of the affinity of their religion and 
cuftoms, or, laftly, whether aflumed by them on their fet- 
tling themfelves among the Gauls, and claiming by it a kin- 
dred to them, we will not venture to determine. One 
thing is plain, that it is not of J3utch extract; fo that if 
they really called themfelves by it, as Tacitus fays they did, 
it is furprifing it mould not have been rather preferved by 
them, and handed to us in their own language. If we may 
Be allowed to offer a conjecture as to their primitive and ge* 
jieral name, both from what we have obferved from their 
original defcent from the antient Gomerians or Celtes, and 
from feveral monuments they have left in feveral parts of 
Germany, efpecialiy towards the north, fuch as Cimbrica 
Gherfonefus, and fuch-like ; it is not improbable, that they 
called themfelves Cimri, or Cymbri, which is but a harlher 
pronunciation of the original Gomerai : for thefe Cimbri are 

allowed 

* Antiq. Germ, hilt Ant. Germ. Engl, by Lediard. 

warlike or martial man ? as, indeed, it is plain, that the Germans^ 
as well as Gauls, did highly value themfelves on that account. 
They were likewife knpwn by another name, viz. that of Alle- 
mani, which, though fuppofed to hayebeen given them, by the 
Gauls, or French, becaufe only preferved by them, who ftill call 
them Alemans, and their country Alemanie, and Alemagne, and ? 
as is pretended, on account of their intermixing, after Marobo- 
duus*s retreat, with ftroler9 of all nations ; yet to us that name 
appears to fee rather of German extract, and fignifies nearly the 
fame as Ger-man, that is, altogether warlike : and this name 
may have been carried thither either by thofe Germans who went 
^hitherto affift the Gauls againft the Romans, or by thofe who at 
length conquered that country 2 an4 are better known bv the name 
of Franks. 
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allowed to have been an antient, if not the antienteft peo- Clirbri *o- 
pje of Germany, and inhabited a very confiderable part of Jjjj 
that country. We have already hinted, that they gave their wtants of 
name to the Cimbrica Cherfonefus, which was a kind of Germany, 
peninfula extending from the mouth of the river Elbe into 
the north fea 1 : and if they really were the fame* as they 
were antiently fuppofed, with the Cimmerians that inhabited 
the countries about the Palus Maeotis, and Pofidonius feems 
to confirm it, from the great likenefs of their names k , they 
rnuft have fpread themfelves vaftly along that northern tracl:. 
We are, moreover, told, by Strabo and Livy, that the 
Cimbri alone penetrated into Noricum and Illyricum, and, 
about the 640th year of the Roman aera, defeated the con- 
ful Papyrius Carbo near Noreia K Some years after, they 
fent an embafly to Rome, to defire the fenate to affign 
them lands to inhabit in, in confideration of which they 
would ferve them in their future wars. Their fuit being 
denied, gave occafion to a bitter war which they waged a- 
gainft them, in conjunction with the Tigurini, of which we 
(hall have further occafion to fpeak, and which is only hint- 
ed here, to {hew how powerful and numerous they were by 
this time, and how, probably, they were fome branch of the 
old Gomerai, and the antienteft inhabitants of Germany, 
We ftiall fee, in the fequel, their valour, and various for* 
tunes, againft the Romans, Gauls, and other nations. As 
for thofe who remained in their native country, or returned 
thither after their defeat, they, in time, joining in their ex- 
curfions with the Saxons, who likewife inhabited fome parts 
of the forementioned peninfula, it is fuppofed, that they be- 
came fo blended with them, that their name was fwallowed 
up in that of Saxon, fo that nothing was retained of it but 
the denomination of Cimbrica, which was Hill given both to 
their country, and to the fea that furrounded it. The name 
of Allemans and Alemans, ftill retained by the French, we 
have fpoken of under the laft note ; that of Teutones, from Teutons 
which their prefent one of Teutfchen, or Dutch, is thought 
to be derived, is another by which they were antiently 
known, and is of a much older date than that of Germans, 
hut the etymon of which is not eafily gueffed at, unlefs we 
fetch it from the Celtic Theut, as we (hall mew further in 
the fequel. Thefe, according to Mela m , antiently inhabited 

the 

J Csef. Comm. 1. ii. c. 4. Tacit. Germ. c. 2. See Mafcov. 
uhi fupra, 1. i, c . 6. k Vide Plutarch, in Mario, 1 Ap«4 
Strab. I, vii, m j^y, C pi t , Strabo, 1. r. 
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the neighbouring eoafts and iflands of the eaft, or Baltid 
fea ; but growing too" numerous for thole-narrow territories^ 
the rnofi daring part went, with their wives and families^ 
to feek new fettlements in other countries ; but when, and 
where, is not eafy to guefs (B); We mall fee them, in 
the fequel of this hiftory, often joined with the Cimbri, 
Cimbrones* and others, and making excurfions into Gaul, 
Italy, and Spain, till at length a number of them, who were 
left to guard the heavy baggage along the Rhine, being greatly 
harraffed on all fides, fought their way quite to Belgic Gaul, 
where they fettled, and became, in time, known by the 
name of Atuatici n . 

Thus much fhall fuffice for the moft noted comrrion 
names of the antient Germans. A vaft variety of others 
they had, according to their particular tribes, cantons, king- 
doms, and commonwealths,- which being in a continual fluc- 
tuation, as they were continually either warring and joftling 
each other out of their habitations, or were joftled out of 
them by the Gauls, who were frequently throwing fn new 
colonies over the Rhmej fometimes penetrating as- far as the 
Hercynian foreft, at others fpreading themfelves far and wide, 
along the fides of it, arid beyond'; infomuch that, as we 
obferved in the laft chapter, there was fcarcely a country 
from that river to the eaft fea, or the moft northern verge* 
but had fome of that nation either intermixed with the Ger- 
mans, or fettled in fome territories between them j it were 
labour loft to endeavour to fix their different abodes^ or e- 
ven to offer any conjectures about them, or of their various 
governments, laws, and manner of life. They, like the 
Gauls, never committed any thing to writing concerning ei- 
ther that or their own hiftory, and were ftill more unknown 
than they, both to the Romans and Greeks, even in their 
very names 3 till the times that, by intercourfe with,- or by 

their 

n L. iii. 

(B) According to one author, they joined with the Cimbri, and, 
having croffed the Rhine, invaded fome of the Gaulifh territo- 
ries (2) ; but we have feen, a little higher, out of Livy and Strfc J 
bo, that the Cimbri had long enough before invaded fome of 
thofe provinces, then under the Roman yoke, and had fettled 
themfelves in them : fo that it is not eafy to determine whether 
this Teutonic expedition fell upon Gaul, Italy, or any ftill more 
diftant regions. 



(2). Vel. PatercuL 1. ii. c, 8. Vide fcCseftr, comjnenU. u\ c. 19. 
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their wars againft the former, they became, by degrees, more 
and more known unto them, and their names, countries, and 
hiftory* recorded by their writers. In our fettling, therefore, 
the confines of Germany, and of thofe cantons and territo- 
ries which each different nation of that vaft trad of ground 
pollened, we {hall go no further back than the epocha in 
which they became fully known to them. 

We took notice in the preceding chapter, that the Rhine, The exto* 
according to the Roman authors, divided the antient Gauls Q d r Jj^ tsof 
from the Germans on the weft, and the Danube on the ermany% 
fouth j the Kercynian foreft, at that time reckoned impene- 
trable, confined them on the north, and the German and 
northern ocean on the north- weft, and Scythia and Sarmatia 
on the eaft, where they were as much intermixed with thofei 
two nations, as they were on the weft with the Gauls, and 
where it is ftill more difficult to fix their boundaries, by rea- 
fon of their conftant fluctuation, and change of abode, 
as they fo frequently invaded and drove each other out of 
them. 

Of thofe feveral nations which the Romans reckoned of 
German extract:, we fhall have the lefs to fay in this chapter, 
becaufe we have given as full an account of them as could be 
extracted out of thofe antient writers in a former Volume, to 
which we mall refer, as we go on, in enumerating them, 
that the reader may readily find all that can be known of 
them, and the authorities there referred to for what is faid of 
them. We have already fpoken of the Cimbri, and their 
neighbours the Saxons, who inhabited the Cimbrica Cherfo- 
nefus, on the other fide the Elbe. On this fide that river The Cfcautf 
were the Chauci, upper and lower, who were divided from 
each other by the Vifurges, now the Wefer ; their Country 
contained what is now called Bremen and Lunenburg, Friez- 
land and Groninghen ; and the upper ha4 the Cherufci, and 
the lower the Chamavi on the fouth-eaft, and the German 
ocean on the north- weft °. The Frifii, upper and lower, Friiii* 
were divided from the lower Chauci by the river Amifia, 
now Ems ; and from each other by an arm of the Rhine p. 
Their country ftill retains the name of Friezland, and is di- 
vided into eaft and weft ; but the latter of the two is now dis- 
membered from Germany, arid is one of the feven united 
provinces : from them were parted by the Ifela, now Ifel, Bru&en, 

the country of the Bru&eri, fince called Broekmorland, and Marfla ^ 

the u/i P ii. 



0 Casfar. Comm. I. ii. c. 29* 
P'4 f 7»5 21 * note (<H). 



p See befojre, vol. xiii* 
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the Marfi, fituate about the river Luppia, or Luppe, 0 f 
whom we have alfo formerly given an account "J. On the ci- 
ther fide of that river were the Ufipii, or Ufipetes r , but thefe 
were famed for often changing their habitation, and are there- 
fore found in other territories ; the Tencteri were next to 
them, and next to thefe the Juhones, or inhabitants of Juliers, 
between the the Maefe and the Rhine : the Cotti, another 
antient warlike people, who inhabited part of Hefle and 
Thuringia, from the Hartzian mountains to the Rhine and 
Wefer, and of whom we have formerly fpoken * ; among 
whom were comprehended the Mattiaci, whole capital was 
called from them Mattiacum, by fome taken to be Marpurgh, 
and by others Baden, on account of its hot waters f . Next 
to them were the Sedufii, bordering upon Swabia ; Narifci, 
or antient inhabitants of Northgow, whofe capital is the 
famed city of Nurembergh ; and the Marcomani, whofe 
country antiently reached from the Rhine to the head of the 
Danube, and to the Neckar : here were the famed Agri de- 
cumales, fo called, among other reafons, for their being taxed 
a tenth part of their produce by the Romans. The Marco- 
mani afterwards went and fettled in Bohemia and Moravia, 
under their general Maroboduus, and fome of them in Gaul, 
whence they drove the Boii, who had feated themfelves 
there u . 

On this fide the Rhine, between that river and the Mofa, or 
Maefe, were the Ubii, who were brought over by Agrippa. Their 
metropolis was Colonia Agrippina, fo called from the emprefs 
of that name, who founded it, and now Cologn w ; and next 
to them the Tungri, which are fuppofed to be the fame 
whom Caefar calls Eburones and Condrufi, and whofe metro- 
polis, then called Attuatica, is fince known by the name of 
Tongres x . Higher up from them, and on the other fide of 
the Mofel, were the Treviri, whofe capital was Augufta 
Trevirorum, now Triers (C) j next to them were the Tri- 

bocci) 

* Ibid. p< £39, note (C). r Ibid. p. 528, note ( QJ- 

5 Ibid. p. 529, note (B). t Ibid, p, 533, note CT). 

u See Ibid. p. 535, note (W). w Ibid. p. 404, note (E)* 
s Ibid. p. 5 16, note (D). &p. 520, note (F). 

(C) As Germany came to be divided into Prima and Secutfda, 
the former being that which was neareft the Alps, the TreYin 
have been fuppofed to have belonged to it (3), as they boafted 
themfelves of German extraction ; but this is much queftioned 

• 

(3) Bucherius, Belg, Rom, I i. c. 12, 
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bocci, Nemetes, and Vangiones ; the former dwelt in Alfatia, 
and their metropolis was called Argentina, and Argentora- 
turn, now Strafburgh. The others lived in the cities of 
Worms, Spire, and Moguntia, now Mentz. Thofe three, 
befides the Treviri mentioned in the laft note, made the 
Germania prima ; and thofe below them the Germania 
fecunda, and reached as far as the Maes and lower Rhine, and 
was divided from Belgia by the Demer and Scheld, which 
latter has always divided the fees of Liege and Cambray. The 
Mediomatrici were fituate along the Mofel, about the city of 
Metz in Lorrain ; above them, on the fame river Rhine, were 
feated the Raurici, called alfo Rauraci, andRauriaci, another 
antient German nation, who inhabited that part of Helvetia, 
or Switzerland, about Bafil : their capital was Rauracum, or 
Augufta Pvauracorum J\ 

Between the heads of the Rhine and of the Danube, 
were feated the antient kingdoms of Vindelicia, whofe capital Vindeficu 
was called Augufta Vindelicorum, now Aufburgh z ; and be- 
low it, along the banks of the fame river, thofe of Noricum 
and Pannonia, the former of which was divided into Noricum 
Ripenfe and Mediterraneum, and contained a great part of the 
provinces of Auftria, Stiria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Bavaria, and 
fome others of lefs note a 5 and the latter the kingdom of 
Hungary, divided into upper and lower, and extending from 
Illyrieum to the Danube and the mountains Caetii, in the 
neighbourhood of Vindebona, now Vienna, the metropolis 
of Auftria b . On the other fide of the Danube, which was 
more properly called Germany, and Germania magna, be- 
fides 

y See Mafcov. 1. iii. c. 5. 2 See vol. xv. p. 461. » Vol. 
xii. p. 429, note (C). & vol. xiii. p. 404, note (E). b Ibid, 
p. 405. fubnot. 

by others, who rather think, that they, with fome others who 
obtained their liberty, and are by Pliny (4) called liberae civitates, 
were excluded from that divifion (5) . The other cities mentioned 
by that author were thofe of the Nervii, SuefTones, Sylvaneftes, 
and Leuci ; thofe on the other hand of the Rhemi and Lingones 
in Gaul, that is, of the provinces of Rheims and Champaigne, 
he there calls civitates foederatae. 

The Treviri, however, became in time the principal nation of 
Belgica prima. 

(4) Nat. Hift. 1. iv. (5) Vide Mafcov, 1. iii. c. 5. 
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fides the Marcomans (D), whom we have mentioned above 
as more properly fituate between the Rhine and it, were the 
Hermunduri, whofe country ran northwards from it, and ex- 
tended itfelf along the Hercynian mountains quite up to the 
river Sala. Thefe poflefied, particularly, the country now 
called Mifnia, in Upper Saxony, though fome make their 
territories to have extended much farther, and to have reach- 
ed quite to, and even beyond, the kingdom of Bohemia. On 
the other fide thofe mountains was the abovementioned king- 
dom of Boiohemum, now Bohemia c , once one of the feats 
of the Boii ; and beyond them, north of the Danube, was 
another feat of the Marcomani, along the &ver Albis, now 
Elbe i from which they fpread themfelves into Bohemia, and 
drove the Boii out of it, as we hinted a little higher : we 
have fpoken of thefe in a former volume, to which we refer 
the reader d . The Quadi were fituate next to Bohemia : 
their territories extended from the Danube to Moravia, and 
the northern part of Auftria c ; thefe are likewife compre- 
hended under the antient name of Suevi, part of whom forc- 
ed their way into Spain, and fettled a kingdom there, as hinted 
Baftamas. under the laft note. The Baftarnae were fituate eaftwaid of 
the Quadi, and parted from them by the Granna, now Gran, 
a river that falls into the Danube, and by the ridge of the 
Carpatian mountains, called from them Baftarnicae Alpes : 
their country made, indeed, part of the European Sarmatia, 
and fo was out of the limits of Germania propria ; but they an- 
tiently lived on this fide the Danube, were concerned with 
the Marcomans, Quadi, Hermunduri, Suevi, and a number 
of other German nations, in the famed war againfl M. An- 
toninus f , and are accounted of German extracl: by Pliny § ; 
and it was not till the reign of Probus that they were tranf- 
planted over the Danube thither by that emperor, to repeople 
thofe countries which were become defolute by the wars and 

peftilence. 

c ibid. p. 413, note (F). d Ibid. p. 404, note (E). e Ibid, 
p. 448, note (S). f Ibid. p. 583, note (O). s Jul. Capitol, 
in vit. Marc. c. 22. 

(D) Thefe, the Quadi, and fome others we mall have occafion 
to mention, were of that tribe of antient Germans known by the 
name of Suevi : they antiently poffeffed a considerable part of 
Germany, that is the greateft part of it from the Rhine to the 
Elbe ; but, in proccfs of time, fome of them removed more 
northward, and fettled along the Danube, whilll another part 
'went into Spain, and formed a kingdom there, as we mall fhew 
in a fubfea^uent chapter. 
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peftilence. Thefe foon conformed to the Roman laws, and 
became one nation with the other inhabitants of that country h . 
We have formerly taken notice of that colony of them which 
was fettled in Tharce by Probus * ; but where the original feat 
of them was before their removal, is not eafy to guefs ; it 
has been, for that reafon, much queftioned whether they were 
of German or Sarmatian extract : we, however, quoted Pliny 
in favour of the former opinion, who in another place makes 
them one of the five principal tribes of the German nation J ; 
We may add to his evidence that of Strabo, who plainly 
diftingiiifhes them from the Sarmatians ; and that of Tacitus^ 
who ranks them among the former" 1 . We read of their 
affiftingPerfeus and Mithridates againft the Romans n , but after 
their conqueft by the latter, we hear no more of them by 
that name ; probably the remainder of them united with the 
Goths, and as for thofe who flayed in their native country* 
if any fuch there were, they were, in all likelihood, blended 
with thofe Piecinigi, or Patzinicae, which we find mentioned 
in the Byzantine and Polifh hiftory, and which Strabo and 
Tacitus mention in the place above quoted with the Baftarnsfc 
and fome other German tribes °. 

Between thofe nations we have feen feated along the 
other fide of the Danube, and the Hercynian foreft, were 
feveral other antient nations, of whom we know little more 
than their names, and about whofe exact fituation we are 
quite in the dark : fuch as the Martingi, Burii, Borades,B 
Lygii, orLogiones, and fome others, who are placed by our 
geographers along the foreft abovementioned, between the 
Danube and the Viftula. The Burii are reckoned the fame 
with the Borades, and are mentioned as afiiftants to the Mar- 
comani in their war againft M. Antoninus ; and the Lygii, 
or Logiones, as afTifting Vibillius, king of the Hermunduri a 
againft the haughty Vannius, king of the Suevi : and their 
bordering one upon another is collected from a pafTage of 
Pliny which places the latter between the Danube and the 
foreft abovementioned p , but with no fufficient exa&nefs to 
lead us to the right fituation of either : only the Silefian 
hiftorians affirm, that the Lygii, and part of the Quadi, 
O o 2 remained 

h Nat. hilt 1. iv. c. 28. 1 Vopifcus. in vit. Probi, c. 1 8. 

1 Vol. xv. p. 2S1. p. 309. Nat. hift. 1. ii. c. 4. m Georg. 
1-iii. p. 306. Mor. Ger. c. 46. n Vide Plutarch, in vit» 

•ffimil. Appian. debell. Mithrid. p. 36$. 0 See Lediard, 

v ohii. add. xxx. p. 389. p H. N.l. iv. c. 25. 
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remained ftill in their own original country The laft we 
{hall mention on this fide the Hercynian foreft, were the 
RhcetH, famed Rhoetii, now Grifons, who were feated on the Alps : 
their country, which was antiently called Weftern IHyricum, 
was divided into RhcEtia prima,- or propria, and fecunda, and 
Was then of z much larger extent, fpreading itfelf towards 
Swabia, Bavaria, and Auftria. This country and that of 
Noricum, and others, became a Roman province, and be- 
longed to the kingdom of the Oftrogoths in Italy ; but upon 
the decknfion of it they fell under the dominion of the 
Franks, about which time the name of Bavarians firft became 
noted in hiftory r . 

Sttevi. On the other fide of the Hercynian foreft were the antient 

feats of the Suevi, whom we have fliewn above to have been 
an old tribe of Germans (E), and fpread themfekes from 
the-Viftnla to the Elbe, and beyond, though they in time 
did, at leaft a great part of them, either penetrate through 
that foreft, or wind themfelves about it, and came and fetded 
in the more pleafant fouthera parts of Europe, fach as Belgium, 
Gaul, and even Spain, as {hall be feen in the fequeL The moft 
famous of thefe were the Longobardi, fo called, according to 
fome, on account of their wearing long beards ; but, according 
to others, on account of their confifting of two nations, viz, 
the Bardi and Lingones ; thefe dwelt along the river 
Elbe, and bordered fouthward on the Chauci, mentioned 
a little higher, and both thefe were reduced by Tiberius, 
as we have fhewn in a former volume 5 .. But the Lon- 

gobardi, 

* Vide inter al. Hankium de major. Silefior. c. 21. Mafcov. 
1 xi. §. 21. r See before, vol. xiii. p. 404, &feq. and notes. 
■ Ibid. 447, (R). * j 

(E) At leaft we find them fo ftyled by Pliny, and,other antient 
authors : but we mutt here remind our readers of what has been 
heretofore occasionally obferved with refpect to thofe authors, 
that they fo often confound the Celtes and Scythians,, that it is 
not eafy to guefs whether thofe antient Suevi or Germans, whom 
they allow to be of Celtic extract, were really fo, or of Scythian 
Breed. But from the nearer likenefs of manners, language, &c. 
to the latter, one would be more apt to think they derived their 
original from them. However, the truth feems to be, that both 
Celtes and Scythians were in all thefe parts fo intermixed and 
blended together, efpecially from the Rhine eaftward and north* 
ward, that all thofe antient Germans bid fair to be the offspring 
of that mixture, rather than of either Scythic or Celtic original 
properly fo called. 
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gobardi, having pafled the Danube, invaded and defeated 
the Heruli 1 , did afterwards crofs the Alps, and fettle in 
Italy, where they founded the kingdom of Lombardy and, 
in procefs of time, quite forgot their antient German, and Burgundi. 
adopted that of Italy w . The Burgundi are the next of note. 
Pliny affirms them likewife of German extract, and ranks 
them with the Vindili, Varim, Carini, Guttones and Inge- 
vones^ which laft he makes to have been a mixed people, 
partly Cimbric, partly Teutonic, and partly Chauci*. It 
were labour loft to enquire after their original feat (F), but 
it is plain they were, like their other neighbours, enticed to 
exchange it for a better s and, having penetrated firft into 
Germany, where they affiled Valentinian againft the Ale- 
mani they afterwards crofTed the Rhine, and fettled in 
Gaul, where they founded a kingdom in that province which 

retains the name of Burgundia, as we {hall mew in fome Semnone . 
of the fubfequent chapters. The Semnones, likewife, left 
their old habitation, and fettled about the Lionnois in Gaul : 
we find them feated about the Elbe, in Tiberius's time, and 4 
in conjunction with the Hermunduri and other Germans, 
bravely flriving to obftrucl: his cromng that river z ; but at 
what time they paiTed from thence into Gaul, is not eaiy to 
guefs : but they fell upon one of the moft fruitful parts of 
that kingdom, and there grew fo rich and confiderable, that 
they are thought to have been called Sennones on that very 
account, it being an old Celtic word, which fignifles opulent 
and venerable (G) 3 as we have had occafion to mew in the 
O o 3 hilrory 

See before, vol. xvi. p. 36. u Ibid. 320. w Vide 

Giannon. hid. Neapol. p. 294. Mafcov. 1. xv. c. 14. x Ubi 

fupra, 1. iv. c. 28. y Marcellin. 1. xxviii. c. 5. 2 Veil. 
Paterc. 1. ii. c. 106. 

(F) Some have imagined the Burgundi and Burgundiones to 
have been two different people, but without any probability, 
fmce they are mentioned by fome antient authors as the fame 
nation, though under tliofe two different names ; and that is, 
Marcellinus calls them Burgundi, whom St. Jerom an4 Orofius 
call Burgundiones. 

(G) Some have, mdeed, fought the etymon of this name 
from the Greek, and think they were fo called from the word 
?^'c<, ftranger, new-comer j on account of their being fome of 
the laft German nations that came over the Rhine into Gaul (8). 
Accordingly, a Roman hiftorian tells us (9), that they were the 

very 

($) Vide Flacc. feft. (9) Tit. Uv. hiftor. 1. v. c. 35. 
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hiflory of the Gauls 3 . Thefe three were the mod noted 
nations on the other fide the Hcrcynian foreft, to which we 
fhall only add the names of fome others, though fcarcely 
known to us by any thing elfe : fuch arc the Aviones, Reu- 
digni, Eudoles, and Swardones, whom we find placed between 
the Elbe and the Suevus 5 or Viader, on the north of the 
Longobardi ; the Rugii, Lemnovii, Heruli, Gothones, or 
Gothini, the Sidui Carini, between the laft-mentioned river 
and the Viftula : as for the Angli, Saxi, Goths, Hunns, &c. 
they will be fpokeh of in fome of the following chapters. 
But before we pafs further, we muft not omit the country of 
JEfrn, and the 4£ftii ? an antient tribe of the Suevi, who inhabited along 

tude* mber ^ecoafts °* the eaft ** ea fo famec * for the s reat P ient 7 

of 

* See before, p; 455. 

very lafl of all the Grangers that came thither. Servius, indeed, 
thinks they were at firft called and afterwards %iyuytt{, 

becaufe they received Bacchus into their country. 

But' if we muft have recourfe to the Greek, would not the word 
"Sipvos afFord us a better etymon, as it is more like the name of 
the antient Semnones than that of Senonas or Xenonas ? We 
read of Semna myfteria, and Semnai theai, in which the word 
implies fomething venerable or awful, and might be either taken 
up by the Semnonic tribe, or given them by their neighbours, 
cither on account of their opulence, or the great fway they bore 
above the reft, all which doth well agree with their hiftory. But 
we would rather chufe to ftick to the Celtic, which doth ftill more 
clofely fquare to it than to the Greek, which, how like foever to 
it in moft things, doth yet fometimes deviate from the original 
defign and meaning, efpecially as to fuch appellatives as this we 
- are upon : and if we obferve, that in feveral provinces of Gaul, 
even to this day, the natives never pronounce an m before an n, 
but like a nn, we may perhaps find out the moll probable" ety- 
mon for the word fenex, fenatus, fenator, fenior, fenioratio, ie- 
nefchal, carta fenica, and many others of the like import, w 
which the mn was gradually abforbed into nn,' and this laft fof- 
tened into a fingle one. 

(H) So called, in all probability, from their inhabiting thofe 
coafts of -the eait fea, containing part of Pruffia, Courland, and 
Xavonia. Thefe, as well as their neighbours the Goihini, were 
«ot unknown to Tacitus, who has given us a fuccinft defcription 
of their religion, cuftoms, and language 3 in all which they dif- 
fered fo little from the Celtes, or old Gauls, that we may take it 
as a further proof, that the antient Germans and they were but 
<JiftJn& branches of the fame nation, as we cbferved at the begin- 
ning 
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of amber that was found there, especially along thofe of 
Pruffia, and for the vaft quantity that was fetched from thence 
both by the Greeks and Romans, of which we find particular 
mention in moft antient authors, fuch as Herodotus b , Dio- 
dorus Siculus % Pytheas Mamlienfis, as quoted by Pliny J , 
but efpecially by Tacitus e , who lias given us a very curious 
defcription of it, as well as of thefe Miln y who gathered and 
fold it to them. Thefe, he fays, worfmppod the mother of 
the gods, and placed fuch confidence in her fafeguard, that 
they fcarcely knew the ufe of iron weapons, or any other 
fort but cudgels. They were more indubious than the reft 
of the Germans in cultivating their corn and other fields, and 
dived into the feas and rivers for amber, which is a commo- 
dity peculiar to them, and which was of little ufe to them, 
except to fell it to ftrangers, rough and unwrought, as they 
gathered it. He then goes on in defcribing the nature of that 
wonderful gum, according to the notion they then had of it, 
which we need not here dwell upon, but from which, as well 
as from what other antient authors have writ of it, we may 
infer, that it was in very high efteem in thofe days. In 
Nero's reign, by which time the Romans had wholly fet afide 
the thoughts of conauering Germany, one of that emperor's 
favourites perfuaded him to fend thither a kind of embafly to 
buy it there upon the fpot, and at the firft hand f . The thing 
was accordingly done, and the Roman knight, who was at 
the head of this expedition, fating out from Carnuntum, a 
fortrefs on the banks of the Danube (I), arrived at the place, 
O o 4 and 

* L. iii. c. 15. c Bibl. 1. v. d N. H. 1. xxxvii. 

c Mor. Germ. c. 45. f Sec Pliny nat. hill. 1. xxxvii. c. 3. 

ning of this and the laft chapter. What is Hill more obfervable 
is, that our author tells - us, that their language differed but little 
from the old Britifh, that is, from the old Celtic or Gomerian ; 
the Britons, who were a branch of thefe, or rather the fame 
nation, under a different name, that was given them on account 
of their painting their bodies, the word Brit, in the old Celtic, 
fignifying the fame as Pift or painted, and both Britons and Go- 
merians retaining the fame tongue not only then, but even to this 
day, as we have had frequent occafion to obferve, both in the laft 
chapter, and in the hiftory of the antient Celtes (10). 

(I) Carnuntum was a fortrefs in Upper Pannonia, on the fame 
£de with Vienna, and was a kind of boundary between the fron- 
tiers 



(10) See before, p. 415, & feq. and vol. v. p. 410. 
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and met with a kind reception from the iEftii, from whom 
he bought and brought away, according to Solinus 8, i ^ 000 
pounds weight of that commodity, which was defigned, it 
feems, by one of their kings, as a prefent to the emperor j 
and among it there was a piece which muft have been of very 
great value, if it be true, what another author affirms, that 
it weighed alone thirteen pounds h . We find in Cafliodoru9, 
a letter fent by Theodoric, king of the Goths, to the JEM, 
wherein he thanks them for a noble parcel they had fent to 
him of the fame precious drug *, and wherein he promifes 
them his friendfhip, which, it feems, they were endeavour- 
ing to obtain by this embaffy, and valuable prefent. By this 
letter it fhould feem, that the inhabitants were wholly igno- 
rant whence it came, and how it was formed ; for fo their 
embaffadors told that monarch ; and added, that the fea 
threw it upon their coafts. Thefe iEftii were ftill famed 
among other German nations on the eaft fea, in the time of 
Charles the great k . We read of the Scirri, Hirri, Galindi, 
and Sudeni, in Ptolemy, which fome have endeavoured to 
prove were to be reckoned among the iEftii J , or antient 
inhabitants of Prufiia, but with very little likelihood : as for 
the name of Pruffia, it is of much more recent date, as (hall 
be feen in the modern part of this work. All that needs be 
added, with refpect to the iEftii, is, that they were at length 
conquered, with fome other nations, by Ermanaric, king of 
the Goths m . 

On 

s Polyhift. c. 33. h Pliny ubi fupra. 1 Varia, I v. 
epift. 2. k Eginhard. invit, Carol. Mag. c. 12. 1 Vide 
Hartknok. Pruf. A, & M. part i.e. 1 . m Jornand. hift. Goth, 
1. iv. 

tiers of the Germans and Pannonians (11). If, therefore, this 
embaffy fet out from thence, as cur author affirms, and it be very 
unlikely they mould fail up the Danube, and down the Rhine, 
in order to coaft it round to the PruITian coafts ; it may be infer- 
red, that the Hercynian foreft muft have had fome paftage cut 
acroft, for them to go thither by land ; and as we are told they 
paffed through the country of the Guthiones, or Gothini, in 
their way thither, we may conclude it probable, that they failed 
down the Viftula, at the very mouth of which were the Elearida? 
infu'ge, or Amber ifand 5 , fo called from that commodity being 
either gathered upon thofe coafts, or brought thither as to a mart 
by the JEftil 



(11) Vide itiner. Ant. Fl'm, J. iv. c. 12 
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On this fide the iEftii, and, as is fuppofed, near the mouth Cepid», 
of the Viftula, now Weychfel, were the Gepkte; and^ r fc e ^ 
farther north, on the coafts of the eaft fea, between thefe and dora, 
the iEftii, were the Chaiboni. It is not eafy to determine 
whether thefe two were of German, Scythic, or Gothic 
extracl: : the Gepida? are indeed affirmed to be Germans by 
fome antient authors n ; but we have had frequent occafion to 
obferve, that they frequently confound thofe nations, fo that 
we cannot readily depend upon them : were we allowed to 
offer a conjecture of our own, we fhould rather think them 
of Celtic origin. We have already obferved, in the Gaulifh 
hiftory, that the Celtes had fpread themfelves towards the 
farther!: parts of the north, as the Cimbrians in the Cimbrica 
Cherfonefus, and the Teutones (K) in the iflands adjacent : 

and 

n VideProcop. debell. Vind. 1. i. c. 2. & Mafqoy. 1, *.C. 
p. 1. xi. c. 21. 

(K) We have already hinted fome conjectures concerning the 
etymon of that word, at the entrance of this chapter, and in a for- 
mer volume, in fpeaking pf the Titans. The old Celtes boafted 
themfelves fprung from the godTheutat, or Mercury, whom Saefar 
calls DisJ( 12), the name of that deity after his death, or apotheofis, 
as we mewed in the laft chapter, and Tacitus Twifton ( 1 3 ) ; and up- 
on that account did, in all probability, take the name of Teutates 
from him, which, by length of time, variety of dialects, and of 
hands, through which it pafied, diverfified itfelf into Teutoni, 
Teutones, Teutonarii, Teutobodiaci, Teuftofagi, Taurifci, Tau- 
tantii, Teudefci, and Teutcftien, which two laft names they ftili 
retain in Germany and Italy. 

That this name is very antient, and common to all the Celtes, 
we have fhewn in the parts of their hiftory above quoted, and we 
lhall beg leave to add a pregnant teftimony of it, which is as fol- 
lows : Servius obferves, that the city of Pifa had received its name 
from Pifus, a king of the Celtes, who founded it j and prefently 
after, upon the authority of Cato adds, that the Teutones were 
fettled in that country long before the Hetrufci made themfelves 
matters of it. The city itfelf, fays he, was called Teuta, and the 
inhabitants Theutas (14). 

As to the Tedlofagi, we find a tribe of them in the neighbour- 
hood of Thouloufe in old Gaul, who were furnamed Volfci, of 
whom we fpoke in the laft chapter. Qefar and Strabo mention 
another tribe, who were feated about the Hercynian foreft, and 

make 



(12} Comm. 1. vi. c. 18. (13) German, c 2. {14) Ad 
^neid. x. Vide & Cluver, Ital. antiq. c. 7. 
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and, indeed, it feems as if thofe antient Gomerians were either 
elbowed by new-comers, farther and farther northwards, as our 
WeHh were here in England ; or, if we fuppofe them to have 
been Celtic colonies, lent afterwards in fearch of new habita- 
tions, as they were often forced to do for want of room, that 
they found the more temperate parts already fo well inhabited, 
that they were forced to take up with fuch climates as they 
found ftill uninhabited by reafon of their extreme coldnefs. 
In either cafe the Cimbrians, Teutones, Gepidae, Chaiboni, and 
iEftii, being found all in one line, and under the fame climate, 
may, probably enough, have been all of the fame extract, 
considering the conformity of their manners, language, &c. 
but we only offer this as a conjecture. Of theChaiboni, indeed, 
we know but little, except what we read of their invading 
Gaul in the time of Dioclefian 0 , and of their being totally routed 
by Conftantine the great p . The Gepidae are famed in hiftory 
for having reared themfelves into an early kingdom, and ex- 
fending their territories into Pannonia, and taking the famed 
city of Sirmium, or Sirmim, from the emperor Marcian (L); 

as 

° CI. Mamertin. panegyr. 1. i. c. 4, & 5. p Nazar. int. 
•panegyr. vet. ix. c, 18. 

make them to he defcended from the Gaulim (15). We find the 
Teutones and Teutonarii fpread far and wide about the Baltic, 
and Scandinavia had fcarcely any other inhabitants but Teutones, 
if we may believe Pliny and Mela ( 1 6 } . Among the Gallogreeks, or 
Galatians, we find two tribes, one of which had the name of Tec- 
lofagi, and the other Teutobodiaci, oiTelftobogi (17). The name 
of Taurifci can hardly come from any other than Thaut-rich, the 
kingdom of Thaut, and that of Thaulantii from Thaut-lant, the 
land of Thaut. All thefe, put together, fumciently fhew that they 
were originally, or boaited themfelves as fuch, defcendents or nib* 
je&s of Theut, or Mercury, once the famed monarch of the great- 
ell part of Europe (18). 

(L) It feems that emperor had fuppreffed the annual penfion 
which he had engaged to pay to them ; upon which, they, under 
the conduA of their king Ardaric, who had already conquered 
Dacia, pa{fed the Danube, and added fome part of Pannonia to 
their kingdom. As for Sirmium,it was the metropolis of Lower 
Pannonia ; and though it was afterwards deftroyed by lightning 
(19), and fince then reduced to a mere village by the Turks, yet 

(15) Ccmm/1. vi. c. 24. Geogr. 1. xii. (16) N. H. 1. iv. 
c. 14. De fitu, 1. iii. c. 3. Vide & Ptolem. I. ii. c. 2. {K> 
$trabo ubi fupra. (18} See before, vol. v. p. 430,' & 
(19) See vol. xiii, p. 452. 
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as likewife for their wars with the Goths, Burguridians, and 
efpecially the Romans q , for their invafion of Germany and 
Belgia, and for the terrible havock they made in both, in con- 
junction with the Quadi, Vandals, and other northern nati- 
ons, of which St. Jerom gives us a particular and dreadful ac- 
count r , as may be feen by the abftracT: in the margin (M).?^^ 
They kept themfelves in poffeflion of all Dacia, till the em- 
peror Juftin's reign, when, being left in the lurch by that 
prince, and Cunemund, their lafr. king, being overthrown 
and killed by Alboin, king of the Longobards, there was a 
final end put to their kingdom. The Abares, who were al- 
lied with Alboin, took poffellion of Dacia, and the whole Ge- 
pidaean nation was fo thoroughly difperfed % as never to reco- 
ver itfelf again. Some of them we find accompanying that 
conqueror's expedition into Italy c , and the reft went and re- 
fuged themfelves where they could (N), as we mall fee in a 
fubfequent chapter. 

Thus much (hall ferve for the names and fituation of the 
antient Germans, according to their different tribes and na- 
tions 

<3 See vol. xv. p. 282. ' Epift. ad Ager. de monogam. ep. 
92. s Excerpt, ex Menand. 1 Vide Paul. Diac. hift. 

Longobard. 1. ii. c. 26. 

it was celebrated heretofore for two Arian councils held in it un- 
der Conftantius, viz. an u 351, and 357, and for being the birth- 
place of Probus (20). 

(M) Thefe barbarians broke down, like an inundation, not on- 
ly on Upper and Lower Germany, but into Gaul likewife, and as 
far as even Spain. Jn the former they deftroyed, among other ci- 
ties, thofeof Strafburgh, Spire, Worms, and Mentz; and in Bel- 
giathofe of Rheims, Amiens, Tournay, Arras, and Terouane ; 
and carried the inhabitants captive into Germany. They likewife 
ravaged, in a woful manner, the provinces of Aquitania, Lugdu- 
nenfis, and Narbonenfis, and carried off an immeme plunder. The 
reft the reader may find in the letter above quoted. 

(N) It is fuppofed, that the poor remains of the Gepidse took 
refuge under the emperor Juftinian, and that he took, upon that 
account, the title of Gepidicus, which we find afterwards added to 
the imperial ones, as appears by the preamble of fome of his fuc- 
ceffors letters, efpecially that of Maurice, who ftiles himfelf there, 
Alemanicus, Gothicus, Anticus, Vandalicus, Herulicus, Gepi- 
dicus, Africanus, &c. (21}. 

As 



(20) See vol. xv. p. 611. (21) See Mafcov. 1. xiv. c. 3, 
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lions at the time of the Romans firft invafion of them, as 
far as a fubjecl fo involved in darknefs and confufion can be 
permany, brought into any tolerable light and order. In Auguftus's 
feow divided, reign it was divided into Germania Prima and Secunda, that 
is, Upper and Lower, as we hinted above, and guarded by 
eight legions of Roman forces, which were, according to 
cuftom, employed in making high roads, new fortifications, 
and other ufeful works, whenever they were not engaged 
in the field u . This divifion feems to have continued till 
about the time of the emperor Jovinus, when, though the 
conftitution ftill fubfifted with regard to Germania Prima, 
yet it was then, in all probability, loft, with refpecl: to Ger- 
mania Secunda, which was by that time become, in a 
great meafure, fubjecl: to the Franks : for in the Notitia 
Imperii, which is thought to have been written then about, 
though the ftate of Belgica Prima and Secunda be there 
- ftill entire, yet there is no farther mention of Germania Se- 
cunda. 

The natural As for the country of Germany itfelf, we have fueh a 
rfime, and dreadful account given us of it, both by Gefar and Taci- 
ipoduce, tus even 0 f t | 10 f e p aits 0 f j t w hi c h lie under a more tem- 
perate climate, that one would think it almoft incredible, 
that fuch a brave nation as that would have been contented 
to live in it, when they wanted neither ftrength nor courage 
to have broken their way into others, more pleafant and 
fruitful. Nor would one be able to know the worft parts of 
it, as they are now, by the defcription they give us of the 
neft. According to them, it was barren, uncultivated, and 
-frightful all over ; and even its variety of foil and climate 

added 

v Buoher. Belg. Rom. 1. c 12, 17, & 1 8. w M. Germ, 

c. 2. Comment. 1. iii. c. 1. 

As for the unfortunate Cunemund, the ufe which Alboinmade 
of his body was, to make a drinking-cup of his fcull, a cuftom 
defcended to them from their barbarous anceftors, of which we 
have had occafion to fpeak, in the hiftory of the Celtes and Scjm 
thians, and which, it appears by this, was ftill rife among a vatt 
many nations of their defcendents, fo many ages after their em- 
bracing chriftianity. As to the Gepidae, we have nothing to 
add, concerning them, but that they profeffed Arianifm in com- 
mon with the Goths (22), as will be feenin fomeof the follow* 
ing chapters. 



(22) Procop. bell. Vandal. 1. L c. z. 
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added to the horror of it from the dreadful forefts, ftinking 
and unwholfome bogs, the inclemency of its winds, damp- 
nefs of its feas, lakes, and rivers, and harfhnefs of its foil. 
But as, on the one hand, we muft allow for exaggeration iri 
hiftorians, who plainly fought in every tiling to magnify 
their own courage and prowefs, by the difficulties and hard- 
fhips they met with in the conquefts of thofe countries and 
nations ; fo we muft grant, on the other, that the Romans 
proved the means of cultivating thofe, till then, barren and 
inhofpitable territories, by cutting down great numbers of 
forefts, draining of wet and marfhy grounds, and other fuch- 
like improvements as they were able to admit of. So that 
we need not now tell our readers, that this pretended bar- 
rennefs and unheakhinefs was rather owing to the fupinenefs 
of the inhabitants, than to any defecl: in its foil or climate, 
fince we find it now capable of bearing all forts of grain, 
vines, fruit, and even foreign plants, in great abundance, J^?"^ 1 
and due maturity. And thus far may be owned, that the thither."' 
coming of the Romans into Germany, as well as into Gaul, 
contributed much to the fertiliiing and enriching of thofe two 
countries, which, till then, had been wholly neglected by 
both nations, who, as we hinted in the laft chapter, thought 
this, and every occupation, befides the martial trade, too/ 
much below their fierce and warlike genius. We are told, 
in particular, that the emperor Probus was the firft who 
permitted vines to be brought into Gaul and Germany, 
and to be planted along the Rhine and Mofel, and other 
parts x (O). 

Among thofe many woods and forefts with which this Forefts, 
country abounded, perhaps, more than any other on this 
fide the Rhine, was that famed one called the Hercynian, 
and, by the Greeks, Orcinian foreft, the longeft and thick- 
eft 

x Vopifc. in vit. Prob. c. 1 2. 

(0) An antient author compares this aclion of his to that of 
Hannibal, who caufed olive-trees to be planted in Africa, in or- 
der to fumifti the foldiers with profitable employments in time 
of peace (23). But if Probus knew any thing of that natural 
propenfity which the German nation had to ftrong liquors, one 
would be apt to think he had fomething more in his view than 
the bare finding out proper employment for them, when he intro- 
duced the juice of the grape among them (24). 



(23) Aur. Via. in Caef. c. 37. 1*4) See the laft chap- 

r 'M35« 
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eft in Europe, and reckoned by Julius Caefar to have ex- 
tended iixty days journey in length, and nine in breadth 
We have given an account of it in a former volume, to 
which we refer y : all that we need to add is, that not 
only this, but all the forefts, woods, and groves, in Ger- 
many, even the trees, boughs, and leaves of it, were reck- 
oned facred ; and this is tlu. u^fon why the antient Ger- 
mans made it a piece of their religion not to cut them down 
unlefs it be fome ^branches of the oak, and fome other trees 
which they- carried with them, on particular fol enmities 2 • 
but fmce their conqueft by the Romans, a good many were 
ok /: ,\v% pariiy for conveniency, and partly out or a dif- 
Ukj ci thole fuperftitious and bloody rites, which were per- 
formed in them. Many more were deftroyed, fmce their 
embracing of chriftianity, upon the fame account, and fome 
are yet ftill remaining ; and, amongft others, one which is 
known by the name of the black foreft : the Bacenian is 
another famed one, which parted the Suevi from the Che- 
rufci, by fome fuppofed to be that of Thuringia, and by 
others the black foreft laft mentioned. The Caelian foreft, 
or Caefia Sylva, was likewife very famous : fome fuppofe it 
to have likewife been a remnant of the Hercynian, and part 
of it remains ftill in the dutchies of Cleves and Weftphalia. 
Tacitus tells us of a famous one dedicated to Hercules, and 
called, from him, the Herculean foreft z \ but it doth not ap- 
pear that they had, as yet, adopted .either that, or any other 
Roman deities : fo that if there was any fuch foreft of that 
name, it muft have been called fo upon fome other account 
than a religious one. For, as we have obferved in the laft 
chapter, the Germans made a much longer ftand againfl the 
Roman polytheifm than the Gauls b . 

Rivers. Rivers of note they had in abundance, of which we fhall 
only mention the moft confiderable ones, and what is moft 
remarkable in them. At the head of thefe may juftly be 

Danube. placed the Danube, now Ifter, by far the largeft in Europe. 

It has its rife in Svvabia, and flowing through that province, 
and thofe of Bavaria, Auftria, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Moldavia^ BefTerabia, and part of Tartary, and receiving a- 
bout fixty other rivers in its courfe, falls into the Euxineor 
Black Sea, in two arms. It was once the boundary between 

' Sarmatia 

y Vol xiii. p. 449, (T). 533, (T). 2 Vide Claudian. 

in laud. Stilic. Lucan. 1. hi. vcr. 429. Agathias hill. 1. i. Kep- 
ler, antiq. feptentr. c, 4, § 7. '* L.ii. 6. 12* ' b ^ 
before, p. 42s. 
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Sarmatia and Germany, but became afterwards fubjecl to the 
Romans to its very fource, under the emperor Trajan (P). 
The Rhine, another famous river, which antiently divided Rhine, 
Germany from Gaul, and fprings from the ^Rhcetian Alps in 
the weftern borders of Switzerland, and northern of the 
Grifons : as it rifes from two fprings, which unite their waves 
near Chur, now Coire ; fo it divided itfelf into two ftreams, 
one of which falls into the Maefe, and the other into the 
German ocean : upon both accounts, perhaps, it is called, 
■by Virgil, Rhenus bicornis, or bicorniger. It has now no 
palfage into that ocean, but with the Maefe above-mention- 
ed, below Briel, unlefs that branch of the one part of it 
called the YfTel, which empties itfelf into the Zuyder-Zee, 
may be faid to do it c . This mouth, which was antiently 
known to the Romans by the name of Flevum, and ftill re- 
tains that of Vlie, or Flie, had a firong caftle built by it, 
to guard the paffage out of the Zuyder, or fouth, into the 
north fea. As for the Rhine, it became afterwards a bar- 
rier between the Romans and the Germans, upon the over- 
throw of Varus by the latter, who unwifely fpent their time 
in deftroying the fortreffes of the former along that river, 
inftead of purfuihg the advantage of that fignal victory ; fo 
that they only fhortened the extent of the Roman territories, 
which before reached as far as the Wefer, if not beyond d . 
The fame river did likewife part the Batavi from the other 
Germans, as has been formerly hinted c . Julius Csefar, iri 
one of his German triumphs, caufed, among other pageantic 
figures, that of the Rhine to be carried ; in imitation of which, 
it isjudiciouflyobferved, that his fucceffors did oftener triumph 
over, than conquer it f . The Viftula, now Weichfel, wasytfhiJa, 
another confiderable river, which divided Germany from the 
European Sarmatia, whence the latter was called Germania 
Tranfviftulana. It had its rife in the Carpatian mountains 

in 

c See Mafcov. German. & Lediard. ibid, fub Ind. d See 
Floras, 1. v. e Vol. xv. p. 302. f Florus, L v. 

c 2. 

(P) We are told, that he eftablimed at Zarmigefotliufa, the ca- 
pital of Sarmatia, the famed colony called Ulpia Trajana, having 
laid a bridge over the Danube, as appears from fe veral antient medals, 
and, particularly, by the column erected in honour of him, and 
the explanation given us of it by the authors quoted in the mar- 
gin (25). 



( 2 5) See Gruter's inferiptions, Ciacon. Beliov. &Fabret 
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in Higher Silefia, and, croffing the Hercynian foreft, difem- 
_ bogued itfelf, by three ftreams, into the Baltic fea, not far 
from Dantzic. The Drave, or Draw, fprings from the Alps 
in the Tyrolefe, and, dividing Upper and Lower Hungary 
from Sclavonia, falls into the Danube near Efleck. The 

Moraw. Moraw rifes in the confines of Bohemia, divides Moravia 
into two parts, and falls into the Danube not far from Vienna, 

Nab. The Nab, in Nortgow, hath its fource near that of the Main 
and falls into the Danube a little above Ratifbon. The 

Neckar. Neckar, in Suabia, rifes from the black foreft, not far from 
the Danube, but takes a different courfe, and falls into the 

Regen. Rhine. Regen rifes in Nortgow, on the borders of Bohemia, 
and empties itfelf into the Danube at Ratifbon, thence called 

Vefer. Regen{burgh. The Vefer, antiently Vifurgis T defcends from ! 
Eranconia, and, paiTmg by Bremen, falls into the German i 

&k ocean between the mouths of the Elbe and Ems. The for- 
mer of thefe, called by the Romans Albus, and by the Ger- 
mans Elve, Elbe, and now Elb, is a very large and confide- 
rable one, and hath its fpring in the mountains called the 
Giant Mountains, Montes Heroum, in Silefia, on the con- 
«*' fines of Bohemia, and, paffing through it and Upper and 
Lower Saxony, falls into the above-mentioned fea at Ritz- 
buttel, twenty leagues below Hamburgh. Thb latter, viz. 

Ems. Ems, antiently Amifia, rifes in the bifhoprick of Pader- 
born, and, paffing by Embden, the metropolis of Eaft 
Friezland, and through the bay of Dullert, falls into the 
fame ocean a little above the mouth of the Vifurgis, or 

L^ppe. Vefer. The Luppia, now Lippe, and Ifala, or Yfel, fall, 
the one into the Rhine, below Cologn, and divided the 
Bructeri and Marfi from the Ufipii ; and the other into the 
Folfa Drufiana. The reft, being of lefs note, we ihall pafs 

Cities of any confideration the Germans did not begin 
to build till after the coming in of the Romans, but were di- 
vided into cantons and diftricts, like the Gauls, and lived 
in villages like them : even thofe famous large ones they 
now have, were either moft of them built by the Romans, 
or inlarged, beautified, and enfranchifed by them (QJ. Such 
Cologn. were the city of Cologn, of which we have given an ac- 
count 



(QJ Thefe new colonies were, it feems, endowed with moft 
of the privileges of the city of Rome ; and Cologn, we & rC 
told (26), was one of them. 



U6) Paul Disc, de cenf. 1, viii* 
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count in a former volume and of its being called Agrip- 
pina. It was formerly called Colonia Ubiorum, and was their 
metropolis. It is commodioufly fituated on the Rhine, and 
in the circle of the lower Rhine, and is now the metropolis 
of the archbifhopric of that name, an imperial city, and a 
famed univerfity. Colonia Trajana, another antient Roman 
colony, below the former, by fome thought to be the pre^ 
fent Keyferfwaert. Colonia Ulpia> now CleveSj the capital 
of Cleveland In Lower Germany, fuppofed to have been 
built by Julius Csefar, as well as that of Bonn, antiently 
Bonna Julia, fituate above Cologn, and on the fame river. 
This laft is now the refidence of the electors of Cologn. 
Aufburgh, i. e. Auguftus-burgh, antiently called Augufta Ausfeurgh, 
Vindelicorum h , now the capital of Suabia ; this is likewise 
an imperial city, very populous and trading, fituate on the 
Lech, not far from the Danube, and famed, among other 
things, for the Auguftan confeffion, or confeflion of Auf- 
burg, which is that of the Lutherans. Argentoratum, now 
Strafburgh in Alfatia, the antient capital of the Trebochi onstrasburgh, 
the Rhine, is reckoned one of the antienteft cities in Ger- 
many (R), and is now famed for its magnificent cathedral, 

and 

g Vol. xiv. p. 147. h Vol. xiii. p. 404, & feq. (E). 

(R) And well it may, if what fome German antiquaries pre- 
tend be true, that it was built 33 years before Abraham. But it 
will be time enough to believe it when they give us fome further 
proofs of it than they have hitherto. 

This place, we are told, was chiefly famed, in antient times, 
for a living well, or fpring, which was ufed for the warning and 
purifying of the victims which were offered up by their priefts, 
and was from thence called Blotkeda, and Blotabrum, from the 
antient word blot, which fignifies a bloody facrifke. Hence fome 
infer, that human victims were thrown alive into the well ,* others, 
that they were firft daihed to death againft the ftones, and then 
flung into it (27). This well was, after the converfion of the 
Germans to chriftianity, inclofed with a wall, and confecrated, to 
ferve for a baptifmal font j and the waters of it became fo 
famous, for fome miraculous power attributed to them, that they 
were fetched or reforted to from all parts •: but fmce the reforma- 
tion it hath been opened, for common ufe (28). 

(27) Vide Keyzler. antiq. fept. in fin. c, 3. (28) Vid? 

0£ Schad. defer, tempi, argent. 161 7. p. 35. 
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and the fpire and curious clock of it, of which we fhall fay 
fomething more in the fequel ; but* above all, for a living 
well, inclofed in that church, which was originally dedicated 
to fuperftiiious and heathertifh ufe9, fuch as we have men" 

Triers. tioned in the lad note. Triers, another anient city of 
Lower Germany, faid to have been built by Trebefas, the 
brother of Nmus, 1496 years before Chrift, and made a 
Roman colony in the time of Auguftus. It became after- 
wards the moft famed city of Gallia Belgica, and was, for 
fome time, the feat of the weftern empire, in the reign of 
Conftantius \ Here Valentinian triumphed, in a magnificent 
manner, over the Alemani k . Triers had been formerly the 
feat of the Gallic perfects, or of the praefeclura Galliarum J , 
and obtained the right of coinage from the Romans m j at 
prefent it is only the metropolis of the ecclefiaftic electorate 
of that name, though the bifhops of it were formerly ftyled 
primate of thofe of Gaul, on account of its having been 
once the feat of the prefects of it, which was afterwards re- 
moved to Aries, on occafion of the former being deftroyed* 

KatufBon* by the Franks n . Ratifbon, in the circle of Bavaria, faid to 
have been firft built by Tiberius, and now famous for the 

Mentz, diet of the empire being held there. Mentz, now famous 
for the invention of printing by John Fuft, alias Fauftus, a 
gentleman of that city °, and for being the reftdence of 
one of the ecclefiaftic electors, in the lower circle -of the 
Rhine, and~ fituate on the banks of it; was formerly in- 
larged and fortified by Drufus, with feveral others on that 
river ; fuch as Bonn Andernach, and many others- on the 
fame river, as well as upon the Macfe, Elbe, and Wefer. 
He built, likewife, bridges over them, efpeciallyat Mentz and' 
Bonn, and kept a fleet,, for the fecurity of thofe parts p : near 
the former of thefe was erected a monument, in form of 
a funeral pile, in memory of him, by thofe legions which he 
fkd there commanded, fome remains of which are ftill to be 
feen, and are mentioned by feveraL antient and modern au- 
thors % and defcribed by Hutichius r . It is known by the 

nams : 

1 Vide Cod. Theodof. & epift. ad pop. Alex. ap. Socrat. 1. & 
<S. z. k Aufon. in laud. Mofel. v. 4.20. Vide Mafcov. 

1. vii. c. 5. * See Mafcov s lift of them, 1. v. c. 29* 

m Pollio ap. eund. n See Pagi annal. ad an. 352. *F 

Mafcov. 1. vi. c. 32'. 0 Vide Malincrot & Palmer hi& 

typogr. p Flor 1. iv. e. ult. * Dio, Sueton. in 

Claud. Otto Frig, chron. Serrar. re*. Mogunt. 'Cottefk 
anti^. 
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name of Eichelftein, and ftands in the now citadel-yard of 
the city above-named ; but that this was the fame that was 
erected for that prince, we muft depend wholly upon tradi- 
tion, as we muft for a vaft number of other fuch ftruc- 
tures, with which this country abounds, but which retain 
neither infcriptions nof any other indices, by which they 
may be fixed to their original defign. As we metioned thefe 
cities only on account of their being either built, fortified, or 
celebrated by the Romans, we {hail not take upon ourfelves to 
go any farther with the reft, becaufe we confine our geogra- 
phy to the antient, and not to the modern Germany, which 
latter is too well known to our readers, to need our expatiat- 
ing upon it. 

SECT. IL 
Of the religion, government, laws, and policy, 
of the antient Germans. 

THIS fubje£r. hath been already fo Copioufly handled in 
the laft chapter, as it is fo naturally knit and inter* 
woven with it, that we hope we may fave ourfelves the pains 
of a needlefs repetition. The Gauls and Germans, as nearly 
allied to each other originally, received their religion, laws, 
and cuftoms, from the fame hand, and both retained them, 
fome few particulars excepted, during a long feries of ages, 
with an invincible tenacioufnefs ; and we have had occafion 
to obferve, that the latter continued much longer inflexible a- 
gainft introducing the Roman fuperftition, than the former : 
fo that, with regard to their antient religion, they exactly a- The f . r ^ Ii e { - 
greed, in worftiipping the fame fupreme deity, under the^ ti ° en J h G er „ 
name of Efus, or Hefus, falfly faid, by Roman authors, to mans almoft 
have been Mars, or Mercury. They worfhipped him under th .^ a ™ f 
the emblem of an oak, cbnfecrated that tree more peculiarly th g q a *1° 
to him, and had a great veneration not only for the tree itfelf, 
but for its leaves and fruit, efpecially the mifleto, which they 
call, to this day, by the old name of guthyl, or gutheyl, and 
afcribe extraordinary virtues to it, efpecially in epileptic di- 
feafes a (A). Their method of, and time for, gathering it, 
P p 2 was 

1 Vide Pliny, N. H. 1. xvi. c. 44. Vide Cluver. Germ. Keyz- 
fer. ant. fept. differt. de vifco palT. Colebatch and Douglas on the 
taifleto, & al. 

(A) This name doth in the old German fignify good heal, or 
good healer, as doth that of miftella, or rather miitel dha, in the 

Celtic i 
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was the fame which was obferved f>y the Gauls b . They held* 
like them, all other trees, likewife, as facred, though not in 
the fame degree with the oak 5 all woods, forefts, and defarts, 
as well as groves, lakes, rivers, fountains, &c. in high vene- 
ration. The druids had the fole care and direction in all reli- 
gious, and the greateft fway and authority in civil matters ; 
only it may be here obferved, that though both nations held 
fomefort of women, whom they looked upon as prophetelfes, 
in great effeear* ; fo the Germans feem to have exceeded the 
Gauls in this kind of fuperftition, and to have fhewn and re- 
tained a much greater fondnefs and veneration for their pre- 
tended oracles (B). In other, things they were, as far as can 

be 

b See before, p. 33'z, note(H). 

Celtic ; tl. ©ugh fome queftion whether the word' miftel be of Cel- 
tic extract. Hence, that which we formerly mentioned out of 
Pliny, that they called it by a name which- fignified all heal. The" 
inhabitants of fome parts of Upper Germany, who ftill retain a 
great number of antient heathenilh fuperftitions, are affirmed to 
retain the old druidifti cuftom of rambling about, at certain fea- 
fons,. from town to town, and from houfe to houfe, in great 
troops, rapping at every door and window with hammers, and 
crying out gutheyl, gutheyl, alluding to that verfe falfly afcribed 
to Gvidj. 

Ad vifcum druides, druides clamare folebant : 

In fome other parts, efpecially inAlface, they give it the name 
of marentaken, or the bum or fhrub- of fpeftres j probably from 
thofe magical virtues which were attributed to it, not only by the 
Germans and Gauls, but much more by the more northern na- 
tions j: concerning which, the reader may fee fome extravagant 
inftances in the authors quoted in the margin (1). Among other 
virtues they attributed to it, that of driving off all' lhafts and 
©ffenfive weapons from the perfon that wore it, or of 
effectually directing againfl the perfon or beaft they intended to 
moot, was fo rife,, that they never went even a hunting, with- 
out it (z). 

(B) It is not eafy to guefs whence this high eiteem for thofe fe- 
male foothfayers had its rife ; but moft antient authors agree, 
that the Germans never undertook anything of importance with- 
out confuking them, and would even forbear fighting an enemy,, 
let the advantage appear ever fo great on their fide, if thefe wo- 
men 

Plin. Tacit, ubi iupra. Keyzler, Colebatch, Douglas, & 
aT. de vifco. IITandorum mytholog. c. 43. (2} Vide Kep- 

ler, ubi fupra. 
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be gathered from Caefar and Tacitus, fubje£r. to, and obliged 
to receive their directions, like the Gauls, from that grand 
druid, -Who, as we hinted in the laft chapter, had his refidence 
in England, or fome one of the Britifh ifles. If there was 
P p 3 any 

mendifepproved of it (3). They feem to have derived this cuf- 
tom from the Celtes and Cimmerians, their anceftors, who, as 
we have formerly obferved, looked upon them as infpired (4) ; 
and we have likewife mentioned fome of them, who are reported 
to have foretold fome very ftrange events .to fome of the Roman 
emperors (5), enough to raife their reputation, not only 
among their own people, but likewife among the Romans 
and Greeks. 

If we may, however, ,be premitted to offer a conjecture con- 
cerning the origin of this fuperftition, it feems to haveJtiad its rife 
from this : The Germans, warlike, fierce, ,and active as they 
were, and.conftantly employed either in the martial or hunting 
trade,, might, probably, have committed the care of their fick 
and wounded to their wqmen, who, having more time and leifure 
upon their hands, began to ftudy the virtues of herbs, plants, and 
other medicinal things. From this Ikill, which they generally 
•intermixed with that of aftrology, they might, in time, pretend 
to greater, and to be able to pry into futurity. The old ones 
anight likewife naturally give into dreams, vifions, and other fu- 
perftitious obfervations, fuchas were then pradtifed byalmoft all 
other nations j fu.ch as the flight of birds, the running of rivers, 
and the colour of their waters ; the entrails of victims, and fuch- 
like kinds of fortileges; till they, at length, raifed themfelves to 
fuch credit and admiration, that, if Tacitus may be credited, they 
were looked upon as a kind of goddefles : and, in particular, that 
famed one called Velleda, of whom hefpeaksas of aperfon deifi- 
ed, and worfhipped by the whole German nation (6). Some o- 
thers are mentioned of like high repute, viz. Aurinia (7), or Al- 
runa, Ganna (8), Jettha, Sifa, Thrudur, &-c. of which we /hall 
fay nothing more, feeing we are quite in the dark about them in 
every refpect, but that of their being fpoken of as famed pro- 
pheteffes among the Germans. The reader may, however, fee 
all the different conjectures of the learned about them, in the au- 
thors quoted in the margin (.0). 

(3) Vide Tacit. German, c. 8. & hiftor. 1. v. Comment. 1. i. 
c. 50. Strabo, 1. vii. Plutarch, in Casfar. Arrian. & Clem, 
Alexand. ftrom. 1. i. & al. {4.) Vide Polysen. ftratag. L 

vii. & vol. xv. p. 169—392. (5) See the laft chapter, p. 

485. (6) Hiftor. 1. iv. c. 61, 65. 1. v. c. 22. & de mor, 

Germ. c. 8. (y) Idem ibid. (8) Suid. fub. voc. 

■S*«*^V<t. (9) Vorm. itinerar. & Keyzler deiFertat. de 

^ulier. facd. c. 56, & fe^. 
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any difference between the Gauls and Germans in point of 
religion, it confifted only in this, that the latter, being more 
fierce and untractable ? were not only more full and tenacious 
of their fuperftitious rites, but likewife more cruel and inhu- 
man in them. They not only offered the fame expiatory hu- 
man victims, and ufed them in their auguries, and other parts 
of their religion, but treated them much more cruelly than, 
they. The Gauls, in fome cafes, fattened them for one 
whole year with the fineft dainties, put them to a quick death, 
and fometimes {tabbed them unexpectedly in the back : the 
Germans, on the contrary, made theirs undergo many griev- 
ous indignities and torments, before they difpatched them, 
fome inftances of which we have given in the Gaulifh hiftory c , 
that will hardly bear repeating. Other victims they likewife 
offered of domeftic animals, and of thefe the horfe was 
reckoned the moft acceptable. The flefh of them was, it 
feems, to be boiled, ftewed, or dreffed in fome other way, 
in the heart of their groves \ the fat and the flefh was fervecj 
to the votaries, by way of feaft, and the blood was fprinkled 
upon the altar, trees, and by-ftanders, by way of ablution; 
but though they did the fame by that of human victims, it 
doth not appear, that they eat the flefh of them. We have 
formerly obferved, likewife, from Caefar, Tacitus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Athenaeus, and other antient authors, that 
The Ger- the Germans had no temples, but performed their religious 
mans had r i tes j n g roV es erected for that purpofe, or in woods, forefts, 
ttmptes/ n °? nc * ^efart P* ac § s > t* 10 ' tnis latter feems to have been practifed 
after their conqueft, and to avoid the penalties of thofe fevers 
edicts which the Roman emperors had iffued out againft the 
druids, and their inhuman facrifices : however that be, tem- 
ples were not introduced in Germany till long after the Gauls 
had mewed them the way ; and it is plain, that after the for- 
mer had introduced the worfhip of Jupiter, Mars, &c. they 
dedicated ftill oaks, groves, woods, and whole forefts to them, 
and performed their fuperftitious rites in them a confiderable 
while before they could he brought to erect temples to them. 
The go^efs This is evident, from what Tacitus tells us of the goddefs 
iienha. Hertha, one of their antient deities, whofe idol was preferved 
in a wood, or grove, Caltum Ncmus, upon a covered cart, 
and had but one prieft to minifter to her, and the only one 
who dared come near it. He adds, that whenever the deity 
had a mind to go out and air herfelf, or to take a view of 
mankind, that prieft, who was her only confident, gave no- 

ties 



c See before, p- 426 > 
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tice of it to the whole nation ; upon which, nothing was to 
be feen but feafting and jollity amongft them, whlift Ihe was 
carried abou£ in her covered car, drawn by two heifers, and 
attended by the prieft above-mentioned. His chief bufinefs 
was to obferve when (he appeared fatiated with rambling, and 
to convey her into her facred grove again d . He doth indeed 
mention a temple which he there calls the temple of Tanfana ' 
'(C), and which, he fays., the Romans levelled to the ground : 
P p 4 bus 

d Anna! 1. v. c. 9. e ibid. 1. i. c. 51. 

(C) It will be, in a great meafure, labour loft, to enquire 
who this Tanfana was, whether a German goddefs, or the place 
where the temple was . if the former, her name is quite foreign, 
and no footfteps are left of her, or her worship, unlefs our author, 
or his copiers, miftook Tanfana for Onfana, t)ie name of Minerva 
among the Gauls. 

There are fome infcriptions, one in particular, dug up in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons, in which thefe words are engraven on a 
marble ftone Pro faiuteDom. N. Imp, L. Sept Sever. Aug. to- 
" tiufq; Domus ejus Aufanis Matronis & Matribus Pannoniorum &: 
" Delmatarum. Ti. CI. Pompeianus, &C.' 1 from which a modern 
antiquary (10) would conclude, that it mould be Tanfanis, inftcad 
of Aufanis, as bearing fome relation to the goddefs Tanfania, 
whofe temple Tacitus here fpeaks of. But fince there are other 
infcriptions which agree with this, and call thefe Matres Aufania?, 
his conjecture will hardly be allowed. 

Who thefe Matrons were, is as hard to guefs ; the author laft 
quoted thinks them to have been campeftrian deities, fuch as pre- 
fided over woods, rivers, lakes, &c. and were, by this time, 
worlhipped both by the Gauls and Germans, as we have feen in 
the laft chapter : but why fuch aereal beings mould be called Matres 
and Matrones, cannot well be conceived ; and to us it feems more 
probable that they were thofe famed druideffes, or prophetefles, 
of whom we have fpoken in the laft note, and who, being deified 
after their death, were fall invoked by the living, and had altars, 
and other infcriptions, reared to them by their votaries, as they 
were fuppofed to prefide ftill on health, life, pregnancy, &c. 
whereas thofe aereal beings, which were thought to live in, or 
prefide over fire, water, earth, woods, &c. and have been fmce 
diftinguifhed by the names of falamanders, fylphs, nymphs, and 
gnomes, were fuppofed to have been created from the begin- 
ning, and to have had thofe elements affigned them by the Supreme 
Being. 

Hence 



(ip) Reinef. fynt. art. 175. Vide Key %hr ubi fupra, c R 39, 
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but as in the foregoing inftance of Hertha he firfl calls it a 
temple, though he fays in general, that the Germans had 
none, and afterwards explains his meaning by calling it a 
grove, and a private lake 3 might not this of Tanfana be of 
the fame kind? However, fuppofe it to have been a real 
temple, there will be no wonder, that fuch a building fhould 
be ere£ted by the Marli, or, at leaft, in their country, and, 
perhaps, by the Romans, who had, by this time, fubdued 
them f ; for this was in Auguflus's reign, about eighty years 
before the time in which Tacitus wrote. For though this be 
the only one we read of, yet there might as well have been 
fome others built by this time, either in imitation of, or obe- 
dience, to the conquering Romans, who, as we have former- 
]y hinted, were very induftrious to propagate their religion a- 
mongft thofe nations they fubdued. For if, either through 
complaifance or fear, they once adopted their deities, why 
might they not, from the fame motives, ere£t alfo temples to 
them ? 

We 

f See before, vol. xii. p. 487. & vol, xiii. p. 527. &feq. 

Hence we may fee whence the Roficrucian notion, fo much in 
vogue ftill among the Germans, and other northern people, had 
its rife ; and that it is no other than a relict of the old northern 
heathenifm, improved by the enthufiaftic help of a warm imagin- 
ation : for, to this day, the fame, and even much more prepoite- 
rous fuperftitions, are ftill preferved, in feveral parts of Germany, 
among the vulgar, and much more fo as you go farther north- 
wards, efpecially among the Icelanders, Samojedes, Laplanders, 
&c. fome of which can hardly be read without horror, and might 
be much better paffed oyer in filence, were i£ not that they plainly 
ihew to us how far unaffifted reafon may be depraved and warped, 
by education and cuftom ; fince all the pains that have hitherto 
been taken, efpecially fmce the reformation, have not been able 
to root it out. 

Before we difmjfs thus fubjeil of thefe Deas Matres, or Ma- 
trons, we beg leave to mention an infcription found upon an 
altar-hone at Lewther in Weftmorland, with thefe words: 
Deabus Matribus Tramai Tramai Vex Cerma. P. V. R.D. 
fRp Salute, &c. in which a German antiquary has endeavour- 
ed to mew, that the word Tramai mould be read Tarami, or Ta- 
jani Taran being one of the Celtic names of Jupiter (n). 
But we think our learned Gale (12^ hath much better corrected 
the leftion, by reading it Bramas, the name of a place in that 
country, mentioned in the Itinerarmm Antonini* and from which- 
ifhefe Matres might, in all likelihood, be denominated. 

f 1 1 ) Schedius de diis Germ,, c, 8, ( 1 2} Comment, in itiner, 
Anton, p. 7. 
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We have already fpokenof thofe inferior ones introduced Their deities 
amon^ the Gauls, fuch as Jove, or Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, J u ? lter - 
Mercury, Venus, Diana, &c. The fame, and very 'nearly 
under the fame notion,were adopted by the Germans, though 
fome of them under different names : we mail juft mention 
fome of thofe names and attributes, as they were peculiarly 
given by the Germans to each of them. Jupiter was worfhip- 
ped under the name of Thor, Tharam, or Taran, i. e. the 
thunderer. This name we have already feeh ? in the laft chap- 
ter, was given by the Gauls to Mars, alfo, on account of the 
clattering noife of the martial trade. The fame was done by 
the Germans, who gaye it to their Odin, or Woden, which 
was the fame deity, as we fhall fee under the next article. As 
for the name of Jupiter, we have formerly fhewn ? that it 
was never adopted by the Gauls, nor doth it appear to have 
been fo by the Germans : if thefe had any other names for 
him than thofe we have mentioned, they have been fince loft, 
and are not worth feeking further after. 

Mars, called by them Odin, Othin, and Woden (D), has^> °* 
fometimes been confounded with Mercury by the Roman au- 
thors, and no wonder, when they were fo unacquainted with 
their language, and could have fo little information from them 
concerning their religion or politics. For the Germans, as well 
as the Gauls, made it a conftant maxim, not to communicate 
any thing of either to ftrangers ; and hence may be affigned the 
reafon why fome of them have even more abfurdly imagined 

this 

(D) This deity had feveral other names, according to the feve- 
ral offices they attributed to him j fuch as Walfader, and Walla- 
dur, the father of Haughter, and of arms Sigmundur, the giver 
of vi&ory, and the like. This of Odin feems derived from the 
antient word Audun, which fignifies exterminator, as they pray- 
ed to him to exterminate their enemies. The Gauls did, moft 
likely, give him that of Ollodius, as has been found by an in- 
fcription dug up near Aix in Provence, which runs thus : " Vi- 
" gilia Melia Mafla filia Marti Olloudio," which laft word is 
thought by fome to be of Greek extract, aj it was found fo near 
Marfeilles, where Greek had beenfo long introduced; and may 
be either from oxxvco, or ohhvyj, to put to death, to deftroy (13). 
Inthe fame fenfe he is called, by Homer, cvh\s, fatal, or murderer ; 
as his chief bufmefs, according to the heathen theology, was, to 
fupply hell continually with new-comers. Yet, 

(13) Snorro dereg. Haquino. Vide & Keyzler. antiq. Septentr. 
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tills Odin to have been the fame with Hefus, or Efus s the 
Supreme Deity. The great veneration they obferved to be 
paid to the former, their calling upon him at the beginning 0 J 
a fight, and vowing to him all the plunder, and even lives, of 
their enemies, might eafily lead thofe authors to miftake him 
for the latter. Mars, when his worftiip came to be adopted, 
was always, as far as can be gathered from antient monuments, 
reprefented in armour, though antiently under the type of a 
naked fword h ; whereas Hefus was only worfhipped under the 
type of an oak, or even the bare flump of one. Mars was 
looked upon not only as the god of war, but as the patron and 
guardian qf thofe who were flain, whofe fouls the furvivors 
breathed to him, in words ]to this effect, " Odin receive 
" thee-, mayeft thou be with Odin" (E) ! If you afk what 
they fuppofed was to be their employment in that place of bffi 
which was called by them Valhalla, and of which Odinus wa$ 
Thedifpenf-'the chief difpofer ; fome of their antient poets will tell you, 
bappinefsJ 6 tnat one °^ t ^ em was to caroufe with exquifite beer in human 
fkulls, whilft Odinus alone is allowed to drink wine. They 
were, moreover, to be ferved by elegant virgins, whofe bufi- 
nefs it was to furnifh them with a conftant fupply of what- 
ever could make them happy and merry ; and this notion of 
a Mohammed's paradife was no frnall fpur to warlike actions, 
fince every man's felicity there was to rife in proportion to 

the 

SLucan Pharfal, 1. i. La&ant.l. i. c. 12. h See before, 
vol. v. p. 452. 

Yet, after all, it may not improbably be derived from the old 
Celtic ohll, which fignifies beer. For as neither Germans nor 
Gauls had vines till long after the Romans invaded them, as we 
have lately ihewn, beer was not only their choiceft liquor, but 
they believed, that Mars, or Odin, difpenfed it in large quanti- 
ties to his votaries in the next world, as we {hall fee by-and-by. 
So that he might be properly enough called Qllodinus ? or Ollodi- 
lis. from thence, that is, the god of ftrong beer. 

(E) It feems from fome fepulchral inferiptions, una funeral ora- 
tions, ftill extant, that in fome of the northern regions they be- 
queathed the fouls of the deceafed to Odin, in words to this 
effect : " Odin preferve thee, a dear child, faithful friend, an ho- 
f ' r.eft fervant/' and the like, even after their embracing chriftia- 
r-iry : and the ferding any one to Odin, was reckoned a very kind 
iv.d good wifh, though it is fince looked upon, efpecially by the 
Svjivi, as bad as fending one to the devil (14). 



See Rehg, des Gaul, vol, ii. c, 4. 
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the number of enemies they had conquered or killed 1 (F). Ac- 
cording to this notion, we need not wonder at their consecrat- 
ing 

i Edda mythol. 34, & feq. Caemen in bodbrpg. reg. ex ver,f. 
Barthol. Vide Mafcov. & Lediard. Germ. 1. xiv. c. 3. n. 1 , 

(F) We have properly no antient author to vouch for this their 
belief of a Turkilh paradife ; our authority for it is only taken from 
Come of the oldeft northern poets (1 5), who quoted it from more 
antient fongs and verfes of the druids, who, as we have often ob- 
ferved, couched all their religion and hiftory in fuch kinds of po- 
ems, and conveyed them down from one generation to another. 
To this we may, however, add, this collateral proof, from the ge* 
neral agreement of Greek and Roman authors, that the antient 
Celtes and Scythians made ufe of the fkulls of their (lain enemies 
to caroufe with, and that they were in general, but none more than 
the Germans, very fond of drinking toexcefs. So that it is very- 
natural to fuppofe, the druids would carry this notion of happi- 
nefs beyond the grave, in order to infpire the people with courage, 
and a contempt of death. 

Accordingly, the famous king Lodbrog is introduced iinginj| 
his own requiem, in thefe words, as tranflated out of Edda ? by 
Barthol ine. 

" Pugnavimus enfibu9 
" Hoc ridere me facit femper 
" Quod Balderi (Odin) patris fcamna 
" Parata fcio in aula 
*' Bibemus cerevifiam brevi 
" Ex concavis crateribus craniorum 
" Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
" Magnifici in Odidi domibus 
" Non venio defperabundis 
" Verbis ad Odini aulam (16). 

fie concludes thus (17): 

" Fert animus finire 
" Invitant me dese 
" Quas ex Othini aula 
" Othinus mihi mifit 
u < Lastus cerevifiam cum Afis (diis) 
" In fumma fede bibam 
6t Vitae elapfe funt hore 
" Ridens moriar (18). 

(1$) Edda mythol. 30, & feq. Carm. in reg. Lodbrog. fup*$ 
citat. & al. (16) Idem ibid, ftroph. 25. (17) Stroph. 29. 
(18) Vide Vormii litem. Run. p. 222, & feq. & Keyzler. antiq* 

%t. C. 2. § ,3; 
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ing fo grea£ a fhare, and fometimes all the plunder of their e=- 
nemies, making him heir of all their wealth, keeper of aJJ 
.their treafure, and often vowing their own lives to him ; fince 
they expected to be fo amply rewarded by him in the next 
life, and with fucb a kind of happinefs as belr. fuited with their 
genius k . 

Is made The German, and other old hiftorians, have fince tranf- 
to by their*" f° rme d this deity into a northern hero, whom they bring from 
jbiilorians. Alia into Scandinavia, where, after a long and bloody prowefs, 
and a reign fluffed with the greateft wonders, during which 
he gave them a body of laws, fome of which we (hall fpeak 
©f in its proper place, that he might end as he begun, and 
infpire his people with the fame contempt of death, he gave 
himfelf a flight wound with an arrow, becaufe he would not 
go into the other world without one, and foon after died ; 
and, after a magnificent funeral, in which his corfe was laid 
on a large and magnificent pile, that the brighter and higher 
the flames afcended, the greater might be his glory among 
the gods, he was deified as the protector and rewarder of 
thofe who die in battle ! . This may, perhaps, have been trump- 
ed up to wipe of the imputation of their having given into the 
Qreek and Roman idolatry, and to mew, that they only paid 
a more than ordinary veneration to their heroes and heroines, 
fome of whom they ranked in the fame number as Hercules 
among the men, and Hertha and Fria, or Friga, among the 
women. Their mythologifts, on the other hand, have fplit this 
Odin into two ; the antienteft of the two they fuppofe fome to 
have been Mars, others the fun, and the youngeft to have 
been one of their deified heroes yet there is no doubt but that 
one may find a great refemblance between the antient Ger- 
mans, Suevi, iEftii, &c. and other moft diftant nations > 
fuch, for inftance, we may reckon the worfhip of the goddefs 
Hertha, mentioned a little higher, which agreed with that 
which the Romans and others paid to the earth, under the name 
ftip of other 0 f Magna deorum mater ; or as Tacitus fays of the latter ra , 
eit;cs, their worfhip of Fria, or Friga 9 under that denomination (G). 

How 



k Vide inter al. Bartholin de contempt, mort. in Dan. 1. ii. c. 12« 
J Snorron. Yngliga faga, c. 8. m Germ. c. 9, & 45. 

(G) That hiftorian is, however, contradicted by fome German 
authors, who pretend, that Fria Friga, or Frejun, was the fu» 
(?oJ. This they pretend to prove by what he adds, that they 



(19) Vide Keyxlcr. ubi fupra, § 15 
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How much of this kind of idolatry they may have had be- 
fore their becoming acquainted with the Romans, js not eafy 
to fay; and we mail gladly refer our readers to what lias* 
been already hinted on that head in the hiftory of the Gauls ; 
but after that time, efpecially after their being fubcked by 
them, there is no doubt but they adopted many of their o- 
ther deities, as well as a great number of their ceremonies 
and fuperftitions. However, it plainly appears, upon the 
whole, that their antient theology differed much from the 
mythology of the Romans and Greeks* The Germans,, even 
according to the teftimony of Roman writers, neither pre- 
fumed to confine their deities within temples, nor to repre- 
fent them under any forms nor admitted into that number 
any but fuch they faw, and received afliftance and benefit- 
from ; fuch as the fun, moon, and Vukan °, or the god of 

fire 

B Idem ibid. c. 9. & 43, 0 Casf. com. I. vi. c. 21. 

wore the boar on their ftandard, and which, thefe pretend, was 
owing to an acceptable facrifice, which Odinus had offered of this 
creature to that planet. But, if they worfhipped the fun under 
tne name of Frejun, or Friggon, might they not as well do the 
fame by the moon, under the name of Frea, Fria, and Frigga?" 
And might not the wild boar be as fit a facrifice to that huntrefs, 
as to the fun ? 

Ifis, who was the fame with the moon, lince Caefar call's the 
fame deity Luna which Tacitus calls Ifis, was worfhipped by Ger- 
mans arid Gauls, and is affirmed, by the latter hillorian, to have 
been the chief deity of the Suevi. He doth, indeed, there fay 
(20), that he could find no footfteps upon what account her wor- 
ftiip was there introduced ; but fuppofes, by the figure in which 
Ihe was reprefented, viz. that of a fhip, or frigate, that it was 
brought thither from abroad ; and it is fomewhat ftrange, fmce 
fhe was worfhipped by the Romans under that type, as prefiding 
Over the fea, and navigation (21), and had a fet feftival in their 
fafta, that he mould conclude from thence, that the Suevi, who 
were of Celtic extract, and given to navigation, Ihould receive 
that deity from abroad, which was peculiar to all the Celtes. 
However, therefore, Fria and Freius y Ifis ;?nd Mithras, Sol and 
Luna, Apollo and Diana, may be found confounded in antient 
faftorians, on account of their joint influence on earthly things, 
and their common courfe in the heavens j yet there is no doubt 
to be made but they were feverally worfhipped by all the nor- 
thern, as well as fouthern nations ; and why not more fo than 
earth, water, rivers, lakes, woods, forefts, trees, and plants ? 



(20). Demor. c. 45. (21) Lattant. 1. i. c. ir. Diod. 

Apul. k al. 
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fire (H). Their veneration for their deified heroes and he* 
roines, and the encomiums they gave them in their poetical 
performances, extended no farther than to their virtues and 
heroic exploits, their ftrength and courage* victories and corn 
quells p ; whereas the Greeks and Romans not only attributed 
to their deities all their own imperfections* but even fanclified 
their moft monftrous and unnatural vices 
tlorrid fu- rp H£ Germans, as well as Gauls, were early taught, bv 
their drums, two momentous truths, viz. an over-ruling 
providence, and the immortality of the fouh The misfor- 
tune was, that thefe two noble fprings of virtue and religion 
did not run long uncormpted ; for as, on the one hand, a 
too eager defire in the people of prying into futurity, and a 
fatal ambition in their druids and diviners of being thought 
more intimately acquainted with the ways of that providence, 
introduced an infinite variety of auguries and fuperftitionsj 
and fome of them, as we have elfewhere hinted^ were of 
the moft inhuman and diabolical kind ; fo, on the other, the 
belief of a future life arid immortality j proved but too fatal 

afpuf 

p German, c. 2. * Laclant. Minut. Fel. Clem. Alex. 

(H) So, at leaftj that author is underftood by mofl writers; 
We are, indeed, told, by Plutarch (zz), that Viridomarus, a king 
of the Gauls, who lived above 200 years before our Saviour, hav- 
ing declared war againft the Romans, made a vow to confecrate 
all the arms he took from the enemy to Vulcan ; fo that if that 
author be right in the name* the worfhip of that deity muft have 
been very antient among the Gauls and Germans. But the mis- 
fortune is, as a late writer obferves (23), that the Roman writers 
-either miftook the names of thofe heroes or deities, or menti- 
oned them by the names of fuch of their own gods as they ima- 
gined them to refemble moft ; by which means, that part of Ger» 
man antiquity is become fo intricate, that it can hardly be relied 
on. 

Some inferiptions mew, that they had a deity calledVolian, of 
Volianus, according to the Roman termination. Hence fome au- 
thors have concluded, that the two branches of the K were worn 
onty and that the name was originally Volkanus, which fuppo- 
fition is natural enough. But Volian being a Celtic word, which 
fignifies either a furnace, or a fery forge, the latter may, pro- 
bably, have been the original name, though hardened fmee into 
Vulcan. 



(22) Invh. Marcel, 
c. 35.. 
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afpur to rafhnefs, ambition, and cruelty, efpecially after they 
came to imbibe that poifonous notion hinted a little higher,, 
that the fureft way to that happinefs was, to die in the field 
of battle and that their felicity in the next world was to 
rife according to the number of the enemies they had de- 
frayed in this. For this not only infpired them with a bar- 
barous courage and cruelty in their wars, but made them 
kfs folicitous to enquire whether the motives of it Were jufc 
or unjuft. W e have already given fuch inftances of thefe 
bloody fuperftitions, in the hiftory of the antient Celtes 
and Scythians r , and lately in that of the Gauls % that our 
readers, we hope, will eafily fpare us the trouble of repeat- 
ing them here, feeing they are all of the fame kind, and 
of fuch a nature, that they can fcarcely be read without 
horror. Only this we mufl: be bound to add, that, whe- 
ther the Germans received them from their neighbours, or 
whether they crept in arnongfr, them by degrees, as they did 
almoft every-where elfe, they appear not only to have ex- 
ceeded other nations in them, but to have retained them 
much longer than any of thoie who received the gofpel (I). 
One piece of fuperftition, common to all the Germans and 
Gauls, was, never to fight, or undertake any material 
point, before the moon was full fix days old, nor even then, 
if their foothfayers,> who were moftly women* did not like 
the auguries. Thefe were always confuked, upon all emer- 
gencies, as the druids and druidefles were in Gaul. They were 
always admitted to their councils, bore the greateft fway in 
them, not only as having the chief management of all their 
auguries, without which they did not do any thing, but as be- 
ing efteemed by the whole nation to have been endowed with 
a prophetic fpirit T . 

Next 

r See vol. v. p. 408. s See before* p. 449, 454, 8c feq & 

463, paff. 1 Tacit. Germ. c. 3. & alib. paff. 

(I) Hence all that fad trade of witchery and forceries ftill itt 
vogue among the more northern parts j - the divining wand, to find 
out mines, thieves, and murderers, among the fouthern \ then* 
notions of fairies, and other aereal beings, fome of a benevolent* 
ethers of a malevolent nature \ of apparitions, charms, inchant- 
ments, fafcination, magical and diabolical contracts, carnal com- 
merce with demons, and a number of other heathenifii forge- 
Ties, which cannot be rooted out from among the vulgar of both 5 
^1 which plainly appear to be owing to their tenacioufnef^ 
°f» and fondnefe for, the old leaven of the antiem Celtic fuper - 
fhtion, 
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^Their Next in authority td thefe pretended propbetelTes, Were" 

priefts* druids, or ra ther priefts. Caefar fays* indeed u , that they 

had no druids, as the Celtes ; but Tacitus, who was better' 
acquainted with them, fpeaks frequently of their priefts, whofe 
office and authority, according to him, being much the fame 
with the Gaulifh druids* mews them to have been the fame 
order of men, though they did not, perhaps, bear the fame 
riame. For thefe priefts, he tells us w , were not only ad- 
mitted to their public councils, but accompanied them in 
tl«ie wars, arid bore a great fway in both, For we are 
told, that they Were the only ones who had power to impofe 
filence iii thofe meetings, to reprove or punifh offenders, 
which exactly agrees with what Csefar fays of the Gath 
lifn druids, whofe office it was to try, condemn, arid even 
to inflicl: capital punifhment x . And hence it may be, that 
the office of hangman is ftill in fo much requeft all over 
Germany, contrary to what We find it in all other chriftiart 
nations ; where they are either takefi from the dregs of the 
people, or, when that fails, fome noted delinquent is com- 
Their of- monly condemned to it. As, therefore, one main part of 
fice * the priefts office among the antient Germans, confifted chief- 
ly in ftirring them up to martial deeds, in killing and flay- 
ing victims, and very frequently huihan ones, both in theif 
facriflces and auguries, in condemning and executing crimi- 
nals, in punifhing leffer offenders with milder punifhmenfs, 
and the like ; we need not wonder if the external part of their 
religion was fo void of the Greek and Roman pomp, and fo 
full of every thing that could ftrike an awful dread on that 
fierce and Warlike people, whofe devotion might perhaps be 
better kept up under the covert of thick and gloomy groves, 
as well as by the bloody rites performed in them, than by 
all the ornaments of Greek and Roman temples, and the pa- 
geantry of their ceremonies and drefs. It is therefore nofmall 
wonder, that fuch men mould chufe a garb fo contrary to 
Drefs their butcherly trade, and to affecl: to be clad in white, and 
* not rather in the deepeft crlmfon : and may not this contrail 
be a kind of proof, that their office at firft was of a quite 
different nature, and that from finging the praifes of their 
Creator, and of their famed heroes, or killing, perhaps, fome 
few harmlefs creatures, in honour to them j their ambition, 
and thirft of rule over an untraceable people, made them de- 
generate, by degrees, into this pitch of arbitrary power and 

cruelty? 



* Comm. 1, vi, c. 21. 
x Idem ibid. 



w Tacit, ubi fupra, 1. vii. 
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cruelty ? But We offer this only as a conje&ure, which is not, 
however, without fome foundation, if we confider, that they 
received their religion from the fame foundation that the 
Perfes, Brachmans, and other Indian feels, did, who yet, ei- 
ther from their living, perhaps, in milder climes, or from a 
•more confeientious adhering to their .primitive inftitution, haver 
ever been juftly famed for a chara&er the moil oppofite to 
theirs, 

As for their antient laws and government, we can only Their lawi 
fay, that they difcover thofe evident marks by which men, and govern- 
by degrees, were forced to form themfelves into focieties meat * 
for their general good and prefervation ; to have magiftrates 
to govern and protect them in times of peace, and generals 
to command and lead them in war. This, confidering the 
extent of their territories, and their fierce and warlike genius, 
prevented their being long united into one common Hate* 
whatever they might have been originally. But every tribe 
of them had its own form of government, independent from 
the reft, except, perhaps, that they had fome laws in com- 
mon, for the better union and prefervation of the whole bo- 
dy againft foreign enemies, or to keep up a kind of balance 
among themfelves, that one nation ftiould not grow too 
ftrong for the reft : in other things each canton held their 
national councils at leaft once a year, that is, in the fpring, National 
and oftner, if need required ; and there deliberated about councils# 
peace or war, the choice of magiftrates, and other annual of* 
fleers, both civil and military ; the fending out of colonies or 
auxiliaries, and other fuch points, according to their prefent 
exigence y. And thefe aflemblies were fo exa&ly obferved, 
that, we are told, the laft comer to them was fure to Jofe 
his life (K). It is very likely alfo, that all others matters 
relating to property, crimes, and fuch-like, were here alfo 
finally determined by the plurality of votes, rather than by 
any body of laws they can be fuppofed to have had in thefe 

early 

y Idem ibid. & c. n, & feq. 

(K) This, we are told, they did in imitation of the cranes, io J 
which they, as well as the Gauls, in their auguries, paid a lin- 
gular regard : and as thefe birds are faid by naturalifts to fhift their 
habitations every year, and to appoint a general rendezvous, in 
order to take their flight, and to kill the laft comer to the place f 

they did the fame by him who came laft to the general affembiy 
1*4). 

(24) Sec Vol. 4e idololat. I, iii, c. 22. 
Vol, XVIIL & a 
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early days. Liberty, being by them looked upon as thfe 
fummum bonum % made them exceeding watchful againft 
every thing that looked like an infringement of it ; arid as 
they were too impatient to go through the fatigues of long 
law-fuits, they rather chofe to have them decided at once 
by fueh an aiTembly, and fometimes by fingle combat,- rather 
.than flay for their next meeting. Thefe affemblies were com- 
monly accompanied with fumptuous banquets, as they were 
judged to promote friendfhip and mutual confidence, to in- 
fpire men with greater freedom of fpeech, and open a door 
to wholefome counfels a . In thofe ftates which were under 
a kingly government,- as a great many of them were, they 
applied to the prince only in matters of fmaller moment; 
but in thofe which concerned the whole nation, to the grand 
council of it b : neither allowed they any other revenues to 

Sefrre- nd monarc ^ s a P art °f tne ^ nes ' an( * mc h free-will 
venueT offerings as the people thought fit to make to them of cat- 
tle,; and the fruits of the earth ; fo that they had little elfe 
to keep up their grandeur, except their hereditary eftates c . 
Their expence was, indeed, inconfiderable, becaufe all their 
fubjeds, fit to bear arms, were obliged to follow them into 
the field, and their nobles thought it an honour to make 
part of their retinue > upon which account thefe had the 
free -life of the prince's table, and were fometimes prefented 
with a horfe, or fome of his arms 11 . The fubje&s were 
diftinguiflied into feveral ranks, or clafles, fuch as nobles, 
free-born, freed-men, and bondfmen; in each of which 
clafles thofe were ft ill moft efteemed, who had fignalized 
themfelves beft, by their courage, conducl, or any laudable 
exploit c . As for their other laws, if any fuch they had 
. r compiled in a body, they were rather preferved by tradition 
and cuftom, than kept upon record, fince we have often 
©bferved they made it a conftant maxim, not to commk any 
thing to writing. But that fome fuch laws they had, is ap- 
parent from this, that they frill retained many of them, even 
after thofe of the Romans had been introduced amongft them. 
Judges they likewife had of their own, and their office was 
held in fuch efteem, that men of the high-eft rank were 
promoted to it, as well as thofe of the greateft probity, 
years, and difcretion : even their princes fometimes took 
k upon them. Every judge had, it feems, a number of 

afleffors, 

2 Lucan. Pharfal. 1. vii. v. 430. Tacit, ubi fupra, c. 37- 
* Idem ibid. c. 22. b Ibid. c. 1 1. c Ibid. C. i$> 

k feq. a ibid. c. 14, & feq. c ibid, c. 1 1. 
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afleflbrs, with whom he might confult upon pccafion ; 
whence, probably, the office of fcabinus, or meriff, had its 
rife f . 

These general aflemblies were antiently held in the open Their ftate 
country for the Germans defpifed cities and fortreffes, as Had ndtho 
monuments of fervitude, rather than places of defence g 3 cities, nor 
and were fome of the lateft of the Europeans that either built ^nre&s. 
any for themfelves, or would take refuge in them ; fo that, 
whenever they were obliged to light an enemy, they always 
chofe to do it in the open field, and, when worried, to retire 
into woods, marines, and inacceffible places, where they 
could get provifion for their cattle, and keep their purfuers at 
a diftance ; rather than to melter themfelves in towns, and 
fortified places, where they might be caught, as in a trap. It 
was, moreover, a common faying among them, that even 
wild beafts would lofe all their ftrength and courage, if pen- 
ned up h . And we are told, that this cuftom fubfifted in 
Gaul till the eighth century, and much longer in Ger- 
many 1 (L). The whole nation being, moreover, naturally 
Q_q 2 of 

f See Mafcov. German. 1. ii. c. 3. 8. g Tacit, ann. 1. iv. 
C. 64. h Csef. comment. 1. iii. C. 29. 1. iv. c. 19. & 29. 

* Vide Pelloutier. hift. Celt. 1. ii. c. 5. fed. 4. 

(L) We have formerly feen, that both antlent Germans and 
Gauls lived in a kind of cantons, or villages, with their houfes 
and grounds about them, at a convenient diftance from each other, 
that every family might have land enough for themfelves and their 
cattle (25) ; and that, as foon as they had gathered in their har- 
veft, they generally removed to new habitations. But when they 
came to be either conquered by the Romans, or en/laved, perhaps, 
by fome of their ambitious princes 1 either of thefe were forced 
to build caftles, fortreffes, and fenced cities, to keep them in 
awe, and deprive them of all poffible means of regaining their 
liberty. And hence proceeded their averfion to all fuch ftrong 
places, as tending only to bring and hold them the fafter in 
flavery. But as neceffity, in procefs of time, obliged them to 
have their cities, caftles, &c. for their own defence and prefer- 
vation, they fell into the fame fuperftition with the Greeks and 
Romans, of dedicating them to certain deities, and even perfoni- 
fying and apotheofing them, and to celebrate a kind of anni- 
verfary of their foundation : which cuftom lafted till long after 
their embracing chriftianity, as appears from many antient infcrip- 
tions, which the reader may End in Gruter's collection, and from 

fundry 



(25) See before, p. 403, note(H), 
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of a warlike genius, and efteeming cowardice as the greateft 
reproach and difgrace that could be thrown upon them, all 
fuch fenced cities and fortified places were looked upon by 
them as fo many Ihameful afyla for the weak and pufillanimous 
to flee to, and- they, confequently, defpifed them, as unwor- 
thy a brave people, who always fcorned to take any advantage 
of their enemy, whether of weapons, intrenchments, difci- 
pline, ftratagems, or, indeed, of any other kind but thofe 
of ftrength and bravery, intrepidity, and an invincible love 
of liberty. It was in thefe that they folely trained up their 
youth, leaving all other arts of gaining a fuperiority to thofe 
of their enemies to whom the want of thefe martial virtues 
rendered them more necefTary. Accordingly, no nation could 
take more care than they did to inure them to all hardfhips 
(M), to infpire them with a contempt of danger, and even 
of death, and to rear them up to martial deeds. This was 
their chief and furerl road to wealth, honour, and prefer- 
ment, and, as their priefts taught them, even to the greateft 
happinefs in a future life K It was for this that the ambitious 
amongft them neglected agriculture, and defpifed all mercan- 
tile and mechanic employments k , how necefTary and advan- 
tageous foever, and obliged all who were able to bear arms to 

go 

[ Caef. com. 1. iv. c. 22, & feq. k Idem ibid. See alio 

EfTay on thofe countries, kc. which helped to pull down tfo 
Roman empire, p. 1 3— -16. 

fundry prohibitions of chriftian bifhops againft all future obfer* 
vances of them (26). f 

(M) We are even told, that thofe who lived nearer! the Rhine, 
er any other rivers, ufed to dip their children, as fbon as born, 
into them, in order to knit and harden their limbs (27). We 
have, indeed, formerly obferved, from Julian the apoftate (28}, 
that the waters of that river were fuppofed to have fome peculiar 
virtue above others, infomuch that they threw their children into 
it whenever they had any fufpicion of their mothers fidelity. 
Whether our authors miftook the defign, or confounded the one 
with the other, we cannot affirm ; but it is very probable, that » 
any fuch cuftom they had, it was rather introduced onaperiua- 
fion, that fuch children who were not proof againft the feverity 
of fuch a trial, were not worth the rearing up, and might as 
well be left to be fwallowed up by the waves. 

(26) Vide Relig. desGaul. 1. iv. c. 27. (27) Vtfe Ariftot. 
de repub. 1. vii. (28} See p. 401, note (I). & Claudian u» 

,Ruf. v. 109, & Nonn. ap. Ledurd. Germ, l.ii.c. 37. n. t-* 
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go into the field. Hence it was that they were never at a 
lofs how to raife, in a very fhort time, fuch powerful and 
numerous armies either to repulfe an enemy, or to affift their 
friends and allies 1 : for wheaever any country was difengaged 
from a war, the ableft foldiers were fent into foreign fervice, 
not fmgly, or according to their own option, but in confider- 
able bodies, and under the command of fuch officers as were 
fet over them by the {rate ; by which means, the whole 
nation not only {bared in the honour of their exploits, but 
was likewife furnifhed with snore experienced generals. Ano- 
ther advantage was reaped from it, viz. that when a canton 
or {late became too populous, they could draw out fuch 
numbers as could be fpared, to go and feek out new habita- 
tions ; and thefe, by being trained up to the trade of war, 
could the better fight their way through, and maintain them- 
felves in thofe countries which they had the good fortune to 
fettle in m . 

They had but little cavalry, in proportion to their foot, ^ dr a ^" 
in which they placed the main of their ftrength ; but what fau 
they had of the former was extremely well difciplined, though 
their horfes were, it feems, inferior to thofe of the Romans, 
either in bignefs, fwiftnefs, or dexterity, as well as in thofe 
evolutions which were fo artfully ufed by the latter n . As for 
faddles and ftirrups, they were quite neglected, by both Gauls 
and Germans, who were accuftomed to mount and^difmount 
by their own agility, and could, whenever occafion required, 
£ght as well on foot as on horfeback (N). In their order of Way qf 
battle, every canton and di{lrict were placed together, that fighticg, 
every one of them might reap either the glory or difgrace of 
fighting valiantly or cowardly, which was no fmall fpur to 
them to behave in fuch a manner as might be a credit to their 
own tribe ; and, by this means, they commonly fought in 
feveral diftinc~r. bodies. We are told, indeed, that fome of 
them, efpecially the Cimbri, formed their whole infantry into 
one fquare battalion, and placed their wives, children, and 
t )a gg a g e ? behind a fence made of their waggons : as foon as 
Q_q 3 every 

1 Idem ibid. See Mafcov. I. ii. m Tacit^ann. 1. iv. 

c 12. Caef. comm. 1. vi. c. ,23. n Tacit. Germ. c. 6. 

(N) This plainly appears, by Qefar's own confeffion (29), who 
owns, moreover, that he had them in moft of his wars ; an4 often 
boafts of the great fervices he received from them (30). 

(29) Comment. 1. iv. c. 2. (30) Ibid, 1. vii. c. 13. Vii« 
com. de bell, Alexandria c. 29. 
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every thing was ready for the onfet, the fignal was given, 
which was anfwered by an univerfal fhout, which was redou* 
bled in a moft dreadful manner, till they came to clofe en- 
gagement. They ufed no art or ftratagems in fighting, but 
placed their whole confidence in a joint and furious onfet on 
the enemy, and continuing it with a defperate intrepidity, 
till they had either won or loft the day ; by which means, if 
they once met with a flout repulfe, or were put into diforder, 
they feldom knew how to rally again, but became ftupified 
and defperate, and either fought till they died, or elfe betook 
thernfelves to flight 0 ; for it was reckoned fo inglorious 
amongft them to yield thernfelves prifoners, that we read but 
of few inftances of their doing fo, in comparifon to thofe in 
which they died with fword in hand. Time and experience 
did, indeed, at length teach them to truft lefs to their own 
ftrength and courage, and to ftudy a little more the Roman 
difcipline, and art of fighting. But they began too late : had 
they done fo from the beginning, they might, perhaps, have 
continued unconquered to this day. 
Weapons. Their weapons were likewife vaftly inferior to thofe of 
the Romans , the cavalry had their fhields and fpears in com- 
mon with the foot, but the latter had, befides, their darts, 
bows and flings, and feldom had recourfe to their pikes and 
fwords p . Helmets, armour, and coats of mail, were gene- 
rally defpifed amongft them ; fome of them did even affeft 
to fight naked : fo that if any fuch armour was worn amongft 
them, it was rather for diftin&ion, than defence : upon which 
account, they adorned them with the horns and heads of fome 
wild beafts. Hence thofe frightful figures which Plutarch 
obferved among the Cimbrian cavalry % fome of which are 
Hill to be feen upon the feals and arms of thofe antient times. 
Their fhelds, which they diftinguilhed only by different co- 
lours, or fome particular emblem, were reckoned fo facred 
amongft them, that they looked upon it as the greateft difgrace 
to lofe them in fight ; becaufe none durft appear either at 
their religious ceremonies, public aflemblies, or even funerals, 
without them (O). Their arms were efteemed their favourite 

furniture, 

° Tacit. & Caefar, ubi fupra. Plutarch, in Mar. Valer. Max. 
1. ii. c. 6. See before, p. 510, & feq, ' p Tacit, ubi fupra. 
Plutarch, ubi fupra. 9 Idem ibid, 

(0} Tacitus adds, that they were forced to live in difgrace all 
the remainder of their days, and excluded from the company of 
men : infomuch that they chofe often to put an end to both by a 

voluntary 
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furniture, and chiefeft ornament ; they never appeared in 
public without them, and nothing was fo earneftly wifhed for 
by their youth, as the day in which they became qualified to 
bear them r . The fword was fo facred amongft them, that 
no oaths were reckoned more binding than thofe they took E*ceffive 
upon awaked one s j neither did they appear in public, or ^nefs for 
affift at any folpmn rite, without their fword, fhield, and them * 
fpear f . We are even tojd^ that they wore them at their 
familiar vifits, banquets, religious .dancea, and the like. 
When they fat down, they had their fword by their fide, and 
a fervant behind, to hold their fhield and fpear ; and when 
theyrofe, every one took them up again u : in a word, they, 
looked upon themfelves as wedded to their arms ; and when 
they had worn them from their youth to their extremeft old 
age, they commonly caufed them to be burnt or buried with 
them, when they died w . It was on aecount of this exceifive 
regard they paid to their warlike weapons, as well as from, 
their antient cuftom of rearing a fword, pike, or fpear, at the 
head of their army, round about which they all gathered 
themfelves to perform their devotions, that they were fup- 
pofed to wormip them x ; though it is plain, that they only 
wormipped the Deity, or, at moft, the god Mars, fince 
adopted- their grand patron and protector, under thefe types : 
but, upon the whole, it appears, that both Celtes and Scy- 
thians, and all their defcendents, were aeeuftomed to wear 
their arms, as well in the time of the profoundeft peace, as 
in war ; which was alfo practifed by all the Greeks, Perfians, 
and other antient nations * (P^. In 

T Tacit, ubi fupra, c. U. s Am Marcel. 1. xvii. c. 12. 

1 Nic. Damafc. ap. Stob. ferm. 1 64. Livy hift. 1. xxi. c. 20. 
Cajf. comm. 1. vii. c. 21. " Tacit. Germ. c. 2, 15, 22, 

Annal. 1. iv c. 64. Athen. ex Pofid. 1. iv. c. 1 2. w Claudian f 
4.e bell. Get. v. 501. Comment. 1. vi. c. 19. Tacit. Germ, 
c 13, 27. x See vit. Dagobert. ap. du Chefne, torn. i. c. 31^ 
Adam Bremenf. & al. y Ariftot. politic. 1. ii. c. 8. Thu- 
cydid. 1. L c. ,6. Ammian. Marcel 1. xxiii. c. 6. 

voluntary death (31). He tells us farther, that the Suevi were 
the only people in all Germany where private men had not the 
liberty to wear their arms, or even to keep them at home ; and the 
reafon he gives is, that they lived under arbitrary princes, who, to 
maintain themfelves in their tyranny, ftripped their fubj efts of them, 
and put them under the cuftody of their favourite creatures (32), 
(P) It is not unlikely, that not only the Perfians, but likewife 
Q^q 4 the 
(3 s ) Tacit. Germ. c. 6. {32) Ibid. c. 44. 
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In their fieges of places they were likewife vaftly inferior 
to the Greeks and Romans, whether in the offenfive or defen- 
five, being ftrangers to thofe deftru&ive inftruments which 
were ufed by the latter, fuch as towers and circumvallations, 
battering-rams, mining and counter-mining ; and, placing 
theftrefsof their confidence in their miffile weapons, as darts 
and ftones, and their vigorous afFaults and fcalings, or in a 
refolute and intrepid refiftance, if thefe failed, as they too 
often did, efpecially when they were engaged againft the well- 
difciplined and artful Romans, who, befides that they ufed all 
thefe, and many other fuch warlike engines, in the greateft 
perfection, were likewife expert in a great variety of ftrata-. 
gems, with which the Germans were wholly unacquainted, 
they fell immediately into confuiion, and became an eafy prey 
to them. Hence the native ftrength and valour of the latter 
is the more confpicuous, as they defended themfelves fo long, 
and fo bravely, againft fuch powerful and dexterous enemies, 
and at length conquered them by their own arts z . 

From what we have feen we may infer, that the Germans 
in general, though too long unacquainted with the art of 
war* did yet obferve a ftricl: difcipline with their foldiery ; 
and that cowardice and neglect of duty were feverely puniflied 
among!! them : they were not, indeed, fo ftri£t in other, 
cafes, but adapted their punifhments to the different purpofes 
of the commonwealth 5 were fevere againft fome offences, 
and remifs towards others j infomuch, that even murder was 
not efteemed capital amongft them % but was puniftied by 
fuch a fine, of great or fmall cattle, as was deemed a fu$- 
cient compenfation to the family for their lofs. In difputes 
and accufations, whenever the cafe appeared dubious or intri- 
cate, they had two expeditious ways of deciding the matter j 
the one by their pretended divine auguries, and the other by 
fingle combat j for in either of thefe they looked upon Pro- 
vidence 

2 See Mafcov. Germ. 1, ii. in fin. c. 37. a Tacit. Germ, 
c. 12, & £1. 

the antient Greeks and Romans, had this cuftoin from the old 
Cehes, However, the two laft, when they came to form them- 
felves into more regular focieties, and under a wholfome fet of 
laws, probably abrogated this cuftom, and permitted the people 
to carry their arms, in time of peace, only at their public fpe£&- 
cles, games, &c. (33). 

(331 Vide Luciaja. de gymnofoph. p. 803. PellptiUer. hi& 
•Celt. 1. ii. c. 6. 
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vidence as the chief dire&or, and therefore fubmitted to its 
unerring judgment. When, therefore, Varus endeavoured 
to introduce the Roman laws among them, we are told, that 
they refufed it ; alledging, that it was their way to decide all 
their controverfies by the fword b ; and this cuftom continued 
amongft them feveral hundred years c . 

Sciences they were altogether ftrangers to, if we except Sciences * 
thofe who lived by the fea-coafts, and had made fome 
cohfiderable progrefs not only in navigation, and building of 
mips, but probably, alfo, in fome branches of aftronomy, 
as well by obfervation, as by their converfe with other more 
polite nations : the reft were all rude and ignorant, and it 
is even doubted whether they knew the ufe of letters (QJ. 
Their greateft (kill in phyfic confifted in the knowledge and 

ufe 

b Vel. Paterc.l. ii. c. 188. c In vet. leg. Aleman. tit. 44. 
ap. Mafcov. 1. ii. c. 38. 

(QJ At lead Tacitus, who knew them beft, arid may be fup- 
pofed to have been converfant with the politer fort, tells us, that 
neither men nor women knew any thing of them (34) 5 iinlefs by 
literarum fecreta be meant fomething more than the bare know- 
ledge of letters, which is not unlikely ; fmce he tells us, in the 
fame book, that both they andtheSwitzers made ufe of the Greek 
characters (35) ; which is alfo Confirmed by Caefar (36) and by 
fome antient coins and infcriptions written in that character. (37). 

We have already taken notice, that the Gauls probably received 
that character from the Greek colony that fettled at Marfeilles 
(38) ; from whence it might eafily pafs into Switzerland, and thence 
into Germany, and have been adopted by thefe for the fame rea- 
fon that they were by the Gauls ; and this is the only way to re- 
concile Tacitus with himfelf, and with Julius Casfar. 

With refpect to the Germans being ignorant of the liberal fci- 
ences, we muft except what a later author fays of the Goths (39), 
that a Grecian philofopher, named Diceneus, finding in them a 
fit capacity for philofophy, aftronomy, &c. took the pains to in- 
ftrutt them in every branch of them : for if that be true, the Ger- 
mans could not be long without them. But our author, who was 
a Goth, istoojuftly fufpedled of partiality for his own nation, in 
many other particulars as well as thif, to be relied on. As for the 
Germans, it plainly appears, that literature of any kind was not 
introduced amongft them till even fome centuries after him, as wo 
have {hewn in the laft chapter (40). 

(34) Germ. c. 18. (35) Ibid. c. 3. (36) Com- 

ment. 1. i. (37) Vide Rom. fubterran. ap, Mabillon. Bou- 

teroue traite des monoyes, p. 157, & 379. Vide & Relig. des 
Gaul. 1. i. c . 4 (38) See before, p. 518. (39) Jor- 

•Wd. de reb. Getar. c. 1 1 . (40} See before, p. 521. 
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life of certain plants and roots found out by obfervation and 
experience, in which thefe pretenders intermixed a deal of 
funerftitious train ; fuch as the time of the moon for gather- 
ing and applying them, charms, and other occult quackeries, 
which ferved only to amufe and raife the admiration of the 
Mufic and vulgar. Mufic and poetry were much better cultivated amongft 
iwetg'. them, though one would be apt to judge their tongue too 
harm and inharmonious for the one, and for the other. But 
befides that fuch foreign languages appear more fo to us than 
to the natives, we may reafonably fuppofe, that both their 
mufic and poetry being adapted to the genius of the German 
nation and tongue,, their harftinefs might be looked upon ra- 
ther as a majeftic beauty, than a defe$: : however that be, 
they had a fet of men whofe bufinefs it was to couch the 
heroic deeds of their warriors in lyric poems, and to fing 
them to the people, upon proper occafions, as the Gauls did 
of theirs d . And as martial deeds were the common topic 
of thefe verfes, and one part of the inftrumental mufic, which 
accompanied it, was the clattering their fwords againft their 
Ihields, k is ho wonder Julian the apoftate, whofe ears were 
accuflomed to more gentle and harmonious ft rains, gives fuch 
a frightful account bpth of the German tongue 9 mufic, and 
poetry e . 

Games and Their fports s games, and exercifes, were all, likewife, 
exerdfes. 0 f the mafculine kind, and fit to inure them to the martial 
s trade. The youth performed them naked, and with incre- 
dible agility, fuch as running, mooting, fwimming, leaping, 
and the like. Some equeftrian exercifes were much in vogue 
with them, as they were extraordinary horfemen ; they were 
likewife fond of gaming, to fuc ; h a degree, that, when they 
had loft all they were worth, they would venture even 
T their liberty upon one caft more of the dice f . Manufac- 
tures were not introduced very early amongft them, that of 
linen excepted, which was, perhaps, one of the firft, if not 
the only one they cultivated, for a considerable time, as it 
was the favourite drefs of their women, priefts, and men of 
quality g . Their original drefs, when they came firft to co- 
ver themfelvess were the fkins of beafts (R) ; the Germans 

and 

« Vide Tacit. Germ. c. 2. & 3. c Mifopog. p. $$6,$c feq. 
f Tacit, ubi fupra, c. 24. 8 Plin. nat. hift. 1. xxix. c. 1. 

(R) Thefe were called by feveral names, according to thofe 
nations among which they were worn. In fome parts of Ger- 
many 
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and Britons feem to have been fome of the laft who ex- 
changed them for cloaths made of flax and wool : thefe they 
did not wear long and full, as the Sarmatians, but fhort and 
ftrait, and fit to difplay every limb of their body \ As 
they became more acquainted with the Romans, they not on- 
ly improved in their drefs, and the manner of weaving, 
flowering, and embroidering thofe fluffs of which they 
were made % but adopted a great number of manufactures, 
in which they have fince excelled other nations : for it was 
their contempt of fuch trades, and not their want of a ca- 
pacity for them, which made them be fo long neglected, as 
beneath a martial genius ; but when they came to take them 
up, they foon convinced the world, that their country feemed 

cut 

b Tacit, ubi fupra, c. 17. * Idem ibid. 

many they were called reno, which Cluverius thinks is derived 
from the rein-deer, whofe Ikins they made their garments of (41 ). 
In others, maftruga ; fuppofed to have been called fo becaufe it 
made thofe who wore them appear like monfters (42), or brutes 
in human ihape. Tacitus adds, that the only diftin&ion between 
men of quality and the vulgar confuted in the richnefs and finenefs 
of thofe furs (43). 

And here it will not be amifs to take notice of a merry jeft 
which fome Greeks, fettled in Scythia, had endeavoured to irn- 
pofe upon Herodotus, as a ferious truth ; viz. that the Nauri, a 
northern nation, were once a year changed into wolves, and after 
fome time, refumed their own fhape (44). He doth indeed own, 
that he could hardly give credit to it ; but it is plain they only 
impofed on his too great credulity in this point, as they did in 
fome others, particularly where they told him that on the other 
fide the Danube the air was, at fome feafons, fo full of feathers, 
meaning of fnow, that a man could fcarce fee two yards before 
him. Wolves, it is certain, were in fuch quantities, and fo 
dangerous, in all thefe northern countries, that the inhabitants 
were forced to deftroy them as fall as they could. Their fkins 
they probably drefied, and made them into clofe garments, te 
wear during the winter, and, when fpring came on, they ex- 
changed them for fome lighter habit : and this is all that could 
he meant by this pretended transformation. Unlefs we will fuppofe, 
not without fome probability, that thofe Greeks had fo far corrup- 
ted their native language, by their long abode in Scythia, that our 
author, naturally fond of wonders, underltood them quite differ- 
m ly from what they meant. 



^ 1 l G . erm - ant ' P- 1 10 - (4 2 ) Mdor. Orig. 1. xix. c. 23. 

3) Tacit. Germ. c. 17. (44) Jierodot. 1. iv. c. 105, 
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cut out to produce the befl artificers ; and we may add, that, 
in the number and variety of curious mechanic inventions 
they have outdone all the world (S). They did not fo 
Writing, foon give into the liberal arts, or even that of writing : W q 
are told, that Charles the great caufed fome of their old 
barbarous poems, which they till then only fung by heart, 
and contained the actions of their anfient kings and heroes, 
to be committed to writing for their ufe, and to encourage 
them to learn to read k . The Saxons had fuch a con- 
tempt for letters, that they rehifed to learn to read the 
gofpels till they were put into verfe, and fet to fuch tunes 
as they could eafily fing Even their laws were not, it 
feems, reduced to writing till about the 12th or 13th -cen- 
tury m : which plainly fhews that their runae, or letters (T), 
are not of fo antient a date as fome moderns have ima- 
gined. 

Before 

* Eginhard in vit. Carol, mag. c. 29. , 1 Vide Du Chefne 
rcr. Franc, torn. ii. p. 326. m See Schottel. de antiq, 

Germ. jur. p. 254. Pelloutier. hill. Celt. 1. ii. c. 10. 

(S) Amongft thefe, that of clocks, watches, and other fuch 
kind of ufeful and curious machinery, they have been long fince 
famed for ; but for none more than for the noble art of print* 
ing, which was found out at Mentz, foon after the year 1440, 
by John Fuft, or Fault, a citizen of that place, and improvedby 
his fon-in-law, Peter ShoefFer, and from thence propagated, by 
Ibme of his countrymen, through all the famous cities of Europe, 
in lefs than half a century (45). 

In fpeaking of this noble and ufeful invention, we cannot pafs 
by a pathetic reply which a German made to a Frenchman, who 
allowed, indeed, that the Germans were generally good mecha- 
nics, but in other cafes, faid, that they had but a low and grove- 
ling genias, and no wit. To which the German gravely alked 
the following queftion . ** Pray, Sir a which of the two nations 
8 ' mewed the brighter genius ; ours, which invented the art of 
<f printing ; or yours which condemned the inventor of it to the 
* £ flames for a conjurer ? " For it plainly appears, that the parlia- 
ment of Paris had condemned John Fault to be burnt for magic, 
and that he with gre^t difficulty obtained his pardon, at the ex* 
pence of difcovering his new invention to the archbilhop of 
Paris (46). 

(T) The runa% or antient characters, are fuppofed to have 
been called fo ab incidendo, from cutting out, becaufe they were 

either 

(45) See Palmer's hiftory of printing, 1. i. c. 2, & feq. h u\c, 
&fcq. (46) Vide Pelmon,. ap. eund. 
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Before we nflim this fecYion, it will not be amifs to GenlusanJ 
fay fomething concerning the character and genius of the charader * 
antient Germans, which was pretty near the fame through 
all that large country. They are generally defcribed to us by 
Greek and Roman authors as refembling one another, and 
differing from Qther nations by the largenefs of their ftature, 
ruddy complexion, blue eyes, and yellow and buftvy hair, 
haughty and threatening looks, ftrong constitutions, and proof R 0 buftne& 
againft hunger, cold, and all kinds of hardfhip n . Nothing 
could be more conducive to their bodily ftrength than their 
coarfe diet, their living in huts rather than houfes, their con- 
ftant and flrenuous exercifes, and inuring themfelves betimes 
to all kinds of fatigue ; to which Tacitus joins another thing, 
which is not, perhaps, quite fo authentic, viz. their drinking 
of ftrong liquors made of barley or wheat °, and which they 

drank 

n Tacit. Germ, c. 4. &• 30. Horat. epod. xvi. y. 7. Juvenal, 
fatir. xiii. Aufon. idyl. vii. Comment, 1. i. c. 39. Apol.l. viii. 
c. 9, & al. 0 Tacit, ubifupra, c. 23. 

cither cut out of wooden blocks, or cut into the bark of fome 
trees (47), and in a very rude manner. The antienteft author 
who appears to have made mention of thofe runs, is Venantius 
Fortunatus, who lived about the beginning of the 6th century 5 
he fpeaks of them as being ufed by the Franks, whofe manner 
of writing, as well as of the Goths, was yet but coarfe and un- 
couth. He gives us their method of painting, or rather graving 
them upon wooden planks, which were called runx. The Ger- 
mans have retained the fame etymon in their language, in cal- 
ling their letters buchftaben, which implies their being engra- 
ven on wood, and in ftrait lines (48). Jt has been much dis- 
puted whether thofe letters were Latin or Greek, and much has 
been urged on both fides j but a fepulchral infcription, dug up 
at Rome, and the only one, perhaps, that has been preserved of 
that old character, (hews them to have been moftly Greek, with 
here and there a Roman one (49). Some old coins alfo confirm 
it, in fome of which the legend is wholly Greek, and in others, 
partly that, and partly Latin (50). And this is, in all proba* 
bility, the character which is, by Venantius above quoted, called 
the runic, and was, at that time, common to all the Europeans ; 
only among the northern nations they were very coarfe and ill- 
ftaped, in comparifon of the reit. 

(47) SeeCehWs letter to Mr. Vignoles, arm. 1733. ap. Pel- 
lyutier, ubi fupra, 1. ii. c. 10. " (4.3) 'iidem ibid. 

(49) Vide Relig. des Gaul. 1. I c. 4. ' (50) Boutenrae, 

»bi fupra, p. 43,. 62, & feq, 
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drank in large quantities. Caefar adds, that their animal 
fpirits not being exhaufted in their youth by ftudy, learning 
or any troublefome occupations, nor enervated by early a - 
mours and gallantry, their bodies were more apt to grow large 
and robuft p . Pliny attributes much of this to the temperate- 
nefs of their climate ^ ; but though it be true, that the per- 
foration is not fo copious in fuch cold countries, yet it may 
be much doubted whether this doth fo much contribute to 
the growth and ftrength of their inhabitants : on the contrary, 
experience fnews, that there are very fmall people in fome of 
the coldeft climates, as in Lapland ; and very gigantic ones 
in fome of the warmeft, as among fome of the Ethiopians, 
as the fame author juftly obferves. What may have farther 
contributed to the ftrength and ftature of the Germans, was, 
their never or rarely intermarrying with other nations, nor 
adopting any of their foft cuftoms ; by which means, they 
transmitted thefe qualities to their children pure and uncor- 
rupted r . 

Valotirand Their native difpofition difplayed itfelf chiefly in their 
fidelity, martial genius, and in their fingular fidelity. The former of 
thefe they did indeed carry to fuch an excefs, as came little 
fhort of downright ferocity ; but as to the latter, they not 
only valued themfelves highly upon it, but were greatly 
efteemed by other nations for it ; infomuch that Auguftus, 
and feveral of his fucceffors, committed the guard of their 
perfons to them, and almoft all other nations either courted 
their friendftiip and alliance, or hired them as auxiliaries: 
though it muft be owned, at the fame time, that their ex- 
treme love of liberty, and their hatred of tyranny and oppref- 
fion, has often hurried them to treachery and murder, efpe- 
cially when they have thought themfelves ill ufed by thofe 
who hired them : for, . in all fuch cafes, they were eafity 
ftirred up, and extremely vindictive. In other cafes, Taci- 
tus tells us, they were noble, magnanimous, and beneficent, 
without ambition to aggrandize their dominions, or invading 
thofe from whom they received no injury ; rather chufing to 
employ their ftrength and valour defenfively, than ofFenfive- 
ly ; to preferve their own, than to ravage their neighbours 
Hoigitality. Their friendfhip and intercourfe was rather a compound of 
honeft bluntnefs and hofpitality, than of wit, humour, or gal- 
lantry. 

p Comment. 1. iv. c. i. s Nat. hift. 1. ii. c. 78. 

1 Tacir. ubi fupra, c. 4. Coming, de habit, autiq. & nov. corp. 
Gerr-. caufis. Mafcov. Lediard Germ. 1. ii. c. 32. ' s Tacit. 
Germ. c. 35, 
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Iantry. All ftrangers were fure to meet with a kind recep- 
tiofi from them, to the utmoft of their ability ; even thofe 
who were not in a capacity to entertain them, made it a 
piece of duty to introduce them to thofe who could ; and no- 
thing was looked upon as more fcandalous and deteftable, than 
to refufe them either the one, or the other r . They do not 
feem, indeed, to have had a tafte for grand and elegant en- 
tertainments ; they affected in every thing, in their houfes, 
furniture, diet, &c. rather plainnefs and fimplicity, than 
fumptuoufnefs and luxury. If they learned of the Romans 
and Gauls the ufe of money, it was rather becaufe they 
found it more convenient than their antient way of bartering 
one commodity for another ; and then they preferred thofe 
antient coins which had been {tamped during the times of the 
Roman liberty, efpecially fuch as were either milled or cut in Money, 
the rims, becaufe they could not be fo eafily cheated in 
them, as in fome others, which were frequently nothing but 
copper, or iron, plated over with filver. This laft metal they 
likewife preferred before gold, not becaufe it made a greater 
fhew, but becaufe it was more convenient for buying and 
felling u . And as they became, in time, more feared by, or 
more ufeful to, the Romans, fo they learned how to draw 
enough of it from them to fupply their whole country, befides 
what flowed to them from other nations. 

As they defpifed fuperfluities in other cafes, fo they did alfo 
in the connubial way ; every man was contented with one 
wife (U), and both were fo faithful to each other, and chafte, Marriages 
true, and difinterefted, in their conjugal affections, that Ta- 
citus prefers their manners, in this refpecl:, to thofe of the 
Romans. The men fought not dowries from their wives, 
but bellowed them upon them w . Their youth, in thofe cold 
climes, did not begin fo foon to feel the warmth of love, as 
they do in hotter ones j and it was a common rule with them, 
not to marry young ; and thofe were moft efteemed, who 
continued longefl in celibacy ; becaufe they looked upon it as 
an effectual means to make them grow tall and ftrong : and to 
marry, or be concerned with a woman, before they were 

full 

1 Ibid. c. 2. u Idem ibid. c. 5. *r Ibid. c. 20. 

(U) Our author, however, excepts fome cafes, which yet were 
not frequent among them, as when any of their princes or noble- 
men allowed themfelves a plurality of wives, more, fays he (50), 
out of grandeur and oftentation, thanwantonnefs. 



(So) Tacit, ubi fupra,c, 18. 
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full twenty years old, was accounted {hameful wantohnefs \ 
Uhjuftly They have been, indeed, unjuftly taxed with permitting a 
[nceluor s lth promifcuous and unnatural commerce of parents with their 
commerce, children, brothers with their fifters, and the like ; but the only 
thing that feems to have given a colour to this pretended 
inceftuous mixture was, their living together in their 
plain and homely cottages, and the whole family lying pro- 
mifcuoufly in the ftraw, and ftark-naked : which cuftom, 
though (hocking to more polite nations, yet, being natural to 
them, was much more likely to reftrain fuch unnatural com- 
merce, than give birth to it. But though they did lie thus to- 
gether in the fame hut, yet we can fcarcely doubt but nature 
taught them to obferve fome decency 5 and that the hufband 
and wife lay in fome corner apart, and the boys and girls at 
a convenient diftance from each other. We may add, that 
fuch a brutifh intermixture is quite oppofite to that care which 
they took to keep their youth chafte and unmarried, till after 
twenty ; and to that conjugal fidelity for which they are fo 
juftly admired. The women fhared with their hufbands not 
only the care of their family, and the education of their chil- 
dren, but even the hardfhips of war. They attended them 
in the field, drelTed their victuals for them, dreffed their 
wounds, ftirred them up to fight manfully againft their ene- 
mies, and fometimes have, by their courage and bravery, re- 
covered a victory, when it has been upon the point of being 
fnatched from them. In a word, they looked upon fuch con- 
ftant attendance on them not as a fervitude, like the Roman 
dames, but as a duty, and an honour. We find, in moft parts 
of Germany, efpecially where vaifalage is frill in ufe, fome no- 
table relics of this antient female fubmifiion ; we have even 
. lately feen fome remarkable, and, as they appeared to us, 
mocking inftancesof it here, in thofe Palatines and Saltfburg- 
hers whom perfecution and diftrefs drove hither for {helter; 
young, hale, and lufty felloWs, fauntring along, with their 
pipes in their mouths, and a fcaff under their arm, whilft. their 
obfequious wives trudged and fweated after them under a load 
of their cloaths and other lumber, and a child or two in their 
arms (W). But what appears to have been ftill a harder foe 

x Csf. com. 1. vi. c. zi. 

(W) We have ourfelves taken upon us to reprove their huf- 
bands for it, and told them, in a friendly manner, that our nation 
was much offended at it; but have been gravely anfwered by their 
pafllve dames, that it was the ftfofoft in their couutfy, and th, . r 
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upon the antient German dames was, that their great Odinus 
jexcluded all thofe from his valhalla, or paradife, who did not, 
by Tome violent death, follow their deceafed hufbands thither. 
We fhall have occafion to fpeak of it in the next paragraph, 
and conclude this with an obfervation, that, notwithstanding 
their having been antiently in fuch high repute for their wif- 
dom, and fuppofed fpirit of prophecy, and their continuing 
fuch faithful and tender helpmates to their hufbands, yet 
they funk, in time, fo low in their efteem, that, according 
to the old Saxon law, he that hurt or killed a woman, was 
to pay but half the fine that he mould have done, if he had 
hurt or killed a man y . 

There is fcarcely anv one thing in which the Germans, 
though fo nearly allied in moft of their other cuftoms to the 
Gauls, were yet more oppofite to them than in their funerals. Their fi^c- 
We have {hewn, in the laft chapter, with what pomp andrals, 
profufion the latter performed theirs ; thofe of the former were 
done with the fame plainnefs and fimplicity which they af- 
fected in all other things ; the only grandeur they affected in 
them was, to burn the bodies of their great men with fome 
peculiar kinds of wood ; but then the funeral pile was neither 
adorned with the cloaths and other fine furniture of the de- 
ceafed,nor perfumed with fragrant herbs and gums : each man's 
armour, that is, his fword, (hield, and fpear, were flung into 
it, and fometimes his riding horfe z . The Danes did, indeed, 
fling into the funeral of a prince, gold, filver, and other pre- 
cious things, which the chief mourners, who walked, in a 
gloomy guife, round the fire, exhorted the by-ftanders to fling 
liberally into it, in honour of the deceafed a . They afterwards 
repofited their afhes in urns, like the Gauls, Romans, and o- 
ther nations *, as it plainly appears, from the vaft numbers 
which have been dug up all over the country, as well as from 
the fundry duTertations which have been written upon them 
by feveral learned moderns of that nation, a lift and account 

of 

y Specul. Sax. 1. i. c 4c. z Vide Keyzler de mulier, 

fatidic. c. 2. a Saxo-Gram. 1. viii. Keyzler ant. feptr. p. 
115. 

it would caft a much greater difgrace on their good men to help 
them off with any mare of the burden. And what appeared ftill 
more furprifing was, when thefe poor women have been offered 3 
draught of ale or beer to refrefti them, they have defired it might 
he given to their husbands, for that themfelves could drink water a 
fa great is the force of education andcuftom. 
Vol. XVIII. R r 
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of which the reader may fee in the author lair, quoted b . One 
thing we may obferve, in general, that, whatever facrifices 
they offered for their dead, whatever prefents they made to 
them at their funerals, and whatever other fuperftitious rites 
they might perform at them, all was done in confequence of 
thofe excellent notions which their antient religion had taught 
them, the immortality of the foul, and the blifs or mifery of 
a future life c . 

Notions of J T i s impoffible, indeed, as they did not commit any thing 
foulf after f to wr i tin g till verv lately, and as none of the antient writers 
death. have given us any account of it, to guefs how foon this be- 
lief of their great Odin, and his paradife, was received a- 
mong them. It may, for aught we know, have been older 
than the times of Tacitus, and he have known nothing of it, 
by reafon of their fcrupulous care of concealing their religion 
from Grangers : but as they conveyed their doctrines to po- 
fterity by fongs and poems, and moft of the northern poets 
tell us, that they have drawn their intelligence from thofe 
very poems which were {till preferved among them we may, 
rightly enough, fuppofe, that whatever doctrines are contain- 
ed in them, were formerly profeiTed by the generality of the 
nation, efpecially fince we find their antient practice fo exact- 
ly conformable to it. Thus, fmce the fureft road to this pa- 
radife was, to excel in martial deeds, and to die intrepidly in 
the field of battle, and fmce none were excluded from it but 
bafe cowards, and betrayers of their country, it is natural to 
think, that the fignal and excemve bravery of the Germans 
$owed from this antient belief of theirs : and, if their females 
were fo brave and faithful, as not only to mare with their 
hufbands all the dangers and fatigues of war, but, at length, 
to follow them, by a voluntary death, into the other world; 
it can hardly be attributed to any thing elfe but a ftrong per- 
fuafion of their being admitted to live with them in that place 
.of blifs. This belief, therefore, whether received originally 
from the old Celtes, or afterwards taught them by this, fince 
deified, Odin, feems, from their general practice, to have been 
imiverfally received by -all the Germans, though they might 
differ one from another in their notions of that future life (X). 

In 

b P. iog, & feq, -Vide Diod Sicul. hift. I. v. Am. 

Marcel. 1. xv. Csf.com. L vi. c. 14. Strab. Mela, & al. 

(X) What the blifs of this paradife confifted in, we have already 
feen ; but, befides this, -there are fome notions attributed to the©, 
by thefe writers lately mentioned- which do not feem to fquare a)- 
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In general, they feem to have had a twofold notion of this 
future ftate, the one to precede, and the other to come after, 
what they called, in their language, ragna rockur, or the 
•crepufcule of the gods, or heroes ; by which they meant the 
consummation of all things by a general conflagration d . So 
that, according to them, there was to be a future life of blifs 
and mifery, till the deftru&ion of the world ; and another 
which was to follow it prefently after, when a new fun, new 
heavens, and a new earth, were to be created, and in them 
a place of endlefe happinefs for the good, and another of end- 
lefs mifery for the bad : which notion one would be apt to 
imagine they had imbibed from the chriftians, did it not ap- 
pear, from Seneca, to have been the do&rine of the floics j 
unlefs we mould fuppofe that author had it rather from fome 
of the apoftles % or their difciples, than from his own feci: 
(Y). However that be, fome of the circumftances, which 
thefe old Germans believed would attend this general confla- 
gration, feem to us to have been taken from the apocalypfe, 
and adapted to their own antient notions and tafte : we mall 
R r 2 give 

d Edda; mythol. 30, & 48. Eivind. Scaldafpiler. & al. ap. 
Keyzler. ubi fupra, p. 1 1 9, & feq. e Conf. 2 Pet. c. iii. v. 

7, & feq. Senec. quatsft. nat. 1. iii. & confolat ad Martian. Ovid- 
metamorph. L ii- 

together with it (5 1 ) : fuch as that of the tranfmigration of fouls, 
which, if we may believe fome antient chriftian writers (52), Py- 
thagoras received from them. We have fhewn, in the laft chap, 
ter, that the Gauls were unjuftly charged with adopting the fame 
notion ; and the fame thing may, for aught appears, have beeii 
done with refpeft to the Germans. But if thefe had any fuch be- 
lief amongft them, it can only be reconciled with that of Odin's 
paradife, by fuppofmg the latter to be referved for their brave and 
tnterprifing heroes 5 whilft the reft, who had no title to it, were 
left to tranfmigrate from body to body, more or lefs noble and 
happy, according to their merit or demerit; in a continual rotation, 
till the confummation of all things. 

(Y) It is not to be doubted, that the doctrine of a general con- 
flagration was believed by many antient nations, as we have had 
occafion to mew at the beginning of this work ; but Seneca, in 
the place Iaft quoted, fpeaks of it in fuch a manner, as makes one 
believe he had converfed with fome chriftians, or, at leaft, fome 

Jewifti 

(50 See Keizler. ubi fupra, p. 116, &feq. & au£t ab eocitat. 
IS 2) Uem. Alex, ftrom. 1. vi. Eufeb. prap. I, x. c. z. 
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give our readers fome few inftances of this in the margin (2), 
Unnatural they being fcarcely worth mentioning any where elfe. We. 
cuftcms. fhall finim this feclion with obferving, that the notion of a 
future happinefs obtained by martial exploits, efpecially by dy- 
ing fword in hand, made them bewail the fate ,of thofe who 
lived to an old age, as difhonourable here, and hopelefs here- 
after : upon which account, they had a barbarous way to fend 

them 

Jewifli rabbies, from whom he had ado pted many particulars, 
which the ftoics, till then, knew nothing of. 

(Z) They tell you, among other things, the old earth being 
thus deftroyed, a new one is to ftart up out of the fea, which will 
produce all things neceflary and delightful to its inhabitants ; and 
that the males and females which efcape the general deltru&ion 
are quickly to replenifh it with a more hopeful offspring : that on 
the fouth fide of heaven there is a court vaftly brighter than the 
fun itfelf, and which will be proof againft the flames which are to 
deftroy the reft of the creation ; and there it is that the good will 
be preferred for that new and endlefs life. That the general de* 
Itrudion is to be preceded by the moll fevere feafons, bloody wars, 
enormous crimes, &c. after which, two monftrous wolves are to 
be let loofe, who mail devour fun, moon, and ftars. That the 
rainbow, by which the fouls of the good went up to heaven, will 
be broken down. That fome of the afae, or deified heroes, M 
begin an unfuccefsful war, and Odin himfelf be devoured by one 
of the wolves j after which, the univerfe is to be fet on fire : that 
there is another court,- as difmal as the other is glorious, whofe 
gates open- towards the north ; the fences of it are woven with the 
hinder-parts of venomous ferpents, whofe heads are all turned to- 
wards the infide of it, and carl: continual ftreams of deadly poifon, 
which infecls all the rivers round it, through which the wick- 
ed are forced to wade ; and much more to the like pur- 
pofe. 

We Ukall not trouble ourfelves further, to enquire whence thofe 
northern poets drew all this mythological rhapfody ; but only ob- 
ferve, from the whole, that they plainly appear not to have had 
fo high an opinion of their country, as fome of a moderner date, 
who have taken a vaft deal of pains to prove, that the earthly pa- 
radife was fituate there, and that they, efpecial'y Suedland, afford- 
ed every thing that is ufeful and delightful to mankind (53); f° r 
if thofe old ones had entertained any fuch favourable opinion of 
thefe cold regions, they would hardly have made them the abode 
of miferable fouls, and removed the feats of the blelfed to the 
fouthern fide of the univerfe (54). 

(53) Rudbeck. Olai Atlantic. & ah (54) Vide Keyzlex. 

uhifupra, p. 123. 
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them packing into the other world, willing or not willing* 
And this cuftom lafted feveral ages after their receiving chrifH-r 
anity, efpecially among the Pruffians and Venedi ; the former 
of whom, it feems, difpatched, by a quick death, not only 
their fick children, fervants, &c. but even their parents, and 
fometimes themfelves f : and of the latter we have inftances 
of this horrid parricide being pra£tifed even in the beginning 
of the 14th century g . All that need be added is, that, if 
thofe perfons, thus fuppofed to have lived long enough, either 
defired to be put to death, or, at leaft, feemed chearfully to 
fubmit to what they knew they could not avoid, their . exit 
was commonly preceded with a feaft, and their funeral with 
another ; but if they endeavoured to fhun it, as it fometimes 
happened, both ceremonies were performed with the deepeft 
mourning. In the former they rejoiced at their deliverance* 
and being admitted into blifs \ in the latter they bewailed their 
cowardly excluding themfelves from it. Much the fame 
thing was done towards thofe wives who betrayed a backward- 
nefs to follow their dead hufbands. We need not here ob- 
ferve, that, in thefe funerals, as well as in all their other 
feafts, they were famed for drinking to excefs ; and one may E xce flj ve 
fay of them, above all the other dependents of the antient love of 
Celtes, that their hofpitality, banquets, &c. confifted much ftron s K- 
more in the quantity of ftrong liquors, than in the elegance quors * 
of eating. Beer, and ftrong mead, which were their natural 
drink, were looked upon as the chief promoters of health, 
ftrength, fertility, and bravery ; upon which account, they 
made no fcruple to indulge themfelves to the utmofr. in them, 
not only in their feafts, and efpecially before an engagement:, 
but even in their common meals. Tacitus tells us, that they 
could bear neither heat nor thirft ; and that they thought it 
no difgrace to fpend whole days and nights in quaffing h ; fo 
that though they were in no cafe more invincible than in 
this, yet if you plied them with enough of it, you could not 
fail of overcoming them K As for wine, though they at firft 
betrayed an excellive fondnefs for it, yet they quickly found 
by experience, that it only tended to enervate and emafculate 
the men, and obftruc"ted the fecundity of the women ; for 
which reafon fome of them, efpecially the Suevi, forbad the 
importation of it k . And it is thought, to this day, that the 
R r 3 degeneracy 

f See Chriftoph. Hartknoch. antiq. Pruffia, diflert. xiii. 
g Marefcaleannal.Herul. & Vandal. 1. ii.c. 8. Krantz. Vandal. 
|- vii. Keyzler. ubi fupra, p. 147, & feq. h Germ. c. 4, & 22. 
1 Ibid. c. 23. Vide & Julian, mifopog. p. 352. k C«faF. 

comment, 1, iv. c. 2. . - < < 
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degeneracy of the modern Germans, in this refpecT:, as well 
as that of the Gauls, Spaniards, and other nations, is, i n a 
great meafure, owing to their exchanging their old. natural 
liquors for the foreign juice of the grape l . 

1 Keyzler. ubi fupra, c, 6, § 6. 

SECT. III. 

The hiftory of the antient Germans. 

Sto^of 1 " ^^Tf j^"^- have taken notice, at the beginning of this chapter, 
the Ger°- VV that the moft antient hiftorians, both Greek and Ro- 
mans un- man, have fo injudicioufly confounded the whole German na- 
i&aowa. t j on un( j er t h e names 0 f Scythians and Celtes, and that Taci- 
tus himfelf, who had converfed fo much amongft them, is, 
in fome cafes, fo manifeftly fabulous, and, in many others, 
fo obfcure and inconfiftent, that no tolerable certainty can be 
expected, either with relation to their origin, or antient 
hiftory, except we can ftrike out fome light from better hands, 
and from fome fuch concurring circumftances as may add 
weight to their teftimony. This, we hope,, we have done, 
in fome meafure, with relation to the flrftof thefe two points; 
but it is much more difficult to adjuft the latter to any fatif- 
fa£tion 7 confidering what a vaft number of nations are com- 
prehended in the general name of Germans, their conftant 
fluctuations, and driving each other from place to place, their 
various intermixtures with each other, till the name of the 
one was quite fwallowed tip in the other ; that many of them 
did, in time, come to differ widely from the reft, in their 
cuftoms, government, laws, and politics ; and others are 
fcarcely known to us by any thing but their names , and es- 
pecially confidering that none of them wrote any thing of 
their own affairs, and that both Romans and Greeks had but 
a very confufed, if any knowledge of them, till the Romans 
did, by their wars and commerce with them, open a moreeafy 
way to it (A). Upon thefe accounts, we muft. be contented 

to 

(A) It is plain, that, before the Romans came over the Alps, 
they had fo little knowledge of them, that they confounded theifi 
with the Gauls, and called both nations by that name. 

The ge- 
neral one of Germans doth not, indeed, appear to have been or 
fo early date as fome have thought it, as we have Ihewn at the be- 
ginning of this chapter ; fo that each nation being diftinguifhedby 
Jheir peculiar names, unknown tkento the Romans,, it was natural 

tor 
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to fet down the epocha between the coming and fettling of 
the former in the feveral parts of Germany, and the invafion 
of the latter, for dark and uncertain, and as impenetrable as 
their famed Hercynian foreft. ; except what we have been able 
to gather from thofe authors concerning their names, fitua- 
tion, and fome few other particulars, which we have al- 
ready, or mail have occafion to mention, in the fequel of this 
fe£tion. 

What occafioned the Romans breaking in upon Ger> 
many, as they did upon all other nations they could come at, 
we have already feen, in the courfe of the Roman hiftory a ; 
the Germans were then fo far from being formed into one 
fingle community, that they were divided into a vaft number 
of fmall kingdoms and commonwealths. They might, in- 
deed, look upon themfelves, in general, as a nation defcended 
originally from the fame ftock, and fo have fome laws in 
common to them all, either for the fupporting of each other 
R r 4 againft 

' a See vol. xii. p. 17, & feq. 

for thefe to include them all under the name of Celtes, Gauls, 
and Galatze, as they were fo nearly allied in their origin, religion, 
cuftoms, &c. 

There is, indeed, one paffage, in the fafti Capitolini ( 1 ), in 
which mention is made of that great victory fo much cried up by 
Virgil and other writers (2), ■'which Marcellus gained over Viri- 
domarus and his Gauls, who are here joined with the Infubri and 
Germans, and which, if this laft name be not corrupted by the 
tranfcriber, will plainly Ihew it to have been longer in ufe than 
we fuppofe it. But a late writer hath mewed it very probable, 
atleaft, both from the fimilitude of the names, and other concur- 
ring circumftances, that Germani is here tranfcribed, inftead of 
Cenomani (3) ; for thefe were not only next neighbours to the 
Infubri, and concerned with them in the fame war againft the 
Romans, but were defeated with them, not long after, byCetho 
gus, who, thereupon, triumphed over them both at the fame 
time (4). 

This Viridomarus is by fome ftyleda king, and by others a ge- 
neral of the Gauls (5) ; and his invafion threw the Romans into 
fuch a confternation, that, to turn away the impending evil, they 
were guilty of that inhuman piece of 1 uperftkion we have mention- 
ed out of Plutarch, in a former volume (6). 

(0 Sub an. U. C. 531. (2) ^neid. vi. v. 855, & feq. 

(3) Mafcov. Germ, 1. i. c. 4. (4) Faft. Capitol, fub an. 

,V« c - 556. (5) Plutarch. in Marcel. Polyb. I. ii. Flor, 1. 

c - 4» (6) See before, vol. xiv. p. 598. 
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againft foreign invaders, of for the prefervation of a due 
balance amongft their vaft variety of commonwealths ; but 
in other things, each had its particular form of government 
laws, policy, and intereft. They were all of them bred up 
with an exceflive love of liberty, and hatred to all kinds of 
invafion ; and could not, but with jealoufy and refentment 
behold the daily encroachments which the Romans continually 
made on all their neighbours, or, confequently, without 
uniting themfelves mqre clofely againft them, and aflifting 
thofe of their neighbours, who were likely to fall the next 
facrifice to their ambition ; as we have feen they did, with 
jefpecl: to the Gauls, Helveti, and other neighbouring ftates. 
Hence arofe thofe wars and conquefts which ended in their 
total conqueft ; for the politic Romans foon took the advan- 
tage of their being divided into fo many different republics j 
and by fomenting jealoufies among fome of them, bribing 
and corrupting others, and by ufing all their force and art 
"againft the reft, they found means to fubdue them gradually, 
and by piece-meal : fo that one ftate after the other fell a prey 
to their conquering arms, till the whole country was reduced 
Mto a Roman province. This part, therefore, of their 
Jiiftory, is not to be looked upon as a general one of a whole 
nation, but as a feparate one of fuch a number of different 
rtates fubdued one after the other, and in a great meafure 
independently one from the other, till we come to that period 
of time the Franks brought and united all the other Germans^ 
1 who remained in thofe countries, together with many other 

Roman provinces,under their dominion. For this realon, and 
becaufe a full and particular account has been given of all thefe 
conquefts in the Roman hiftory, we inall, to avoid all unne- 
ceflary repetitions, content ourfelves with giving a chronological 
Nummary of the reduction of each of thefe nations, till we 
.come to the grand epocha of the Franks above-mentioned ; 
. and refer our readers to the volume and page where each of 
them is more fully and feverally mentioned. For the Roman 
hiftory being not only the moft confiderable one in this whole 
work, in all refpects, but being, as it were, the bafis, or 
Tire defign pivot, on which that of all the nations they fubdued doth 
Jj^jjk chiefly turn, we thought it would render it more complete, 
oa ' fefeful, and inftrudlive, to give them all in one view, or feries, 
in that part of it, than if we had detached them from the 
main body, and branched then out into fo many diftinct parts 
©f hiftory \ which could hardly have been done without 
either great confufion, or endlefs repetitions. From the con- 
«$ueft of Germany by the Romans,, our next point in vievjr 
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tvill be, to (hew by what means they regained their liberty? 
and made fuch ample reprifals upon their conquerors under 
the Franks ; and as the defection of thefe gave rife to the 
German empire, which will make a considerable part in our 
modern hiftory, which is to follow, we {hall, to avoid con- 
fufion, give the hiftory of all thofe feveral nations, and of 
thofe kingdoms which they erected in other countries, in 
their feveral transmigrations, each in a diftinct chapter, and 
confine ourfelves, in the latter part of this, to mentioning 
the moft confiderable of thofe other countries which have 
been fince conquered and poiTefled by the Germans who now 
inhabit the empire, at leaft as far as will be neceflary to 
open the way to the modern hiftory of it. 

But before we come to the Roman invafion, it will be° emm y 
neceflary to mention fome tranfactions, relating to the antient ^ GaulZ 
Germans, which are previous to it, and have yet been but 
touched upon 5 the firft of which is, the Gaulifh irruption 
into their territories, under the conduct of Sigovefus, whilft 
his brother, Bellovefus, made the like over the Alps. Thefe 
two valiant princes were fons to the fifter of Ambigatus, a 
king of the Celtae, or Gauls, about the time of Tarquinius 
Prifcus. That monarch, finding his fubjects to encreafe too 
faft for the extent of his territory, refolved to fend two 
large colonies out of it, to fettle fomewhere elfe, under the 
conduct of his two nephews, 'Ifhefe being directed, as the 
Gaulim manner then was, by the flight of birds, the former 
of thefe was directed over the Rhine, and fettled in the Her- 
cynian foreft b , whilft the other went and penetrated into 
Italy, as we have feen in a former volume c (B). Whether 
the Germans had any hand in this latter expedition, doth not 

clearly 

b Livy decad. 1. v. c. 34. c Vol, xi. p. 576. 

(B) We find, however, no farther mention of the former 
tolony, and their fettlement in Germany, unlefs we fuppofe, that 
it is of them which Julius Casfar fpeaks, when he informs us of 
a. Gaulim nation, which in his time inhabited the heart of Ger- 
many, along the Hercynian foreft, and all the moft fertile parts 
of that country between the Rhine and that famed wood, and 
had entirely conformed themfelves to the cuftoms and manners of 
that country (7). Tacitus, likewife, by placing the Boii and 
Helvetii much about the very fpot of ground, and making them 
both to be defcended from the Gauls (8), doth, in all proba- 
bility, mean the very fame nation and colony with Caefar and 
Livy. 

(7) Comment. 1. vi, c. 24, (8) German, c. 2%. 
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clearly appear, for the reafons mentioned in the laft Rote* 
Only if the regions lying at the foot of the Apennine hills 
were at that time inhabited by Germans, or femi-Germans, 
as Livy calls them d , there is no queftion to be made but they 
might be hurried, by thofe Gaulifh fwarms, to follow thera 
in thofe excurfions, and fiiare in thofe devaluations and pilla- 
ges, which they committed. But hitherto it doth not appear, 
that the reft of the German nation were at all concerned in 
them, fince Tacitus gives them this peculiar character, that 
they rather ftudied how to preferve their own, than how to 
invade the territories of others e ; and it is moll likely, that 
they did not begin to ac~t, offenfively againft the Romans, at 
leaft, till they were alarmed at the greatnefs of their power, 
and the daily encroachments they made round about them. 
Swarms of colonies they muft be fuppofed to have fent 
abroad, to prevent the want of elbow-room, as they multi- 
plied fo fail : but there was fo much of that to fpare towards 
the north parts of Europe, and fo little on the fouth parts, 
where they were, moreover, fure to meet with a flout oppo- 
fition, that they poured moft of them towards the other way, 
at leaft till the Gauls did, in fome meafure, oblige them to 
make reprifals upon them. 

The firft of thefe we meet with, and which, in all appear- 
ance, is of much later date than that of Segovefus into Ger- 
many, is that of the Belgae, one of the nerceft, and moft 
warlike nations of Germany ; who, having pafled the Rhine, 
and driven the Gauls out of a canton of it, feated themfelves 
fo firmly in it, that neither their neighbours, whom they con- 
tinually annoyed, nor any other nation, could ever drive 
them out of it. Caefar adds, that they were not a little proud 
of this their fettlement, and that they aflumed a high hand 
over all their neighbours f ; and we have elfewhere obferved, 
that they were, probably, called Belgae, upon that account, 
that word, in the old Teutonic, fignifying fierce and quar- 
relfome g (C). They afterwards peopled the coafts of Britain, 

and 

d Decad. 1. xxi. c. 28. c Germ. c. 3^. f Comment, 
1. ii. c. 4. s See before, p. 393, note (A). 

(C) And which is the character Casfar gives them, and attri- 
butes this roughnefs of theirs to their living at a diftance from the 
more civilized provinces of Gaul, and having few or no foreign 
merchants to trade with them, and bring them fuch commodities 
as ferve to effeminate mankind (9). 



(9) Comment. 1. i. c. 1; 
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and drove the natives into the inland parts, and waged con- 
tinual wars with the Germans h . We have already given, ar£ 
account of thefe Belgse, of their origin, wars with the Ro- 
mans, and reduction to their yoke, in a formeF volume, to 
which we refer our readers *. From this irruption of the 
Belgse into Gaul, which is the firft the German nation made 
upon them, at leaft that we read of, thefe two nations con- 
tinued in a kind of alternate ftate of hoftility and friendfhip, 
as occafion ferved ; fometimes invading each other's terri- 
tories, at other times affifting each other againft the Romans, 
as we have had frequent occafion to hint in the laft chapter, 
and {hall again in this : but it is time that we fhould fpeak of 
thofe wars and defeats which the feveral German nations 
waged againft the Romans, the defeats they received from 
them, and by which they were fubdued by them, in the 
fuccin£r. method and order of time, as we have promifed. 

The firft we read of, who ventured to invade the Roman Cimbri w- 
territories, were the Cimbri and Teutones : we have already Vade Italy * 
fpoken of their antient fettlement, the former in the Cim- 
brica Cherfonefus, and the latter on the coafts and ifles of the 
Baltic k ; but whether, for want of room there, or, perhaps, 
invited by the beauty of a warmer clime, both thefe (D) 

marched, 

h Comment. I. i. c. i. * See vol. xiii* p. 16, (X). p. 30. 
k See before, p. 574. 

(D) It doth not, indeed, appear, that thefe two nations began 
their firft excurfions jointly, or at the fame time, much lefs, that 
they all left their territories, for they left a much greater numbef 
behind ; but only that fome of the refoluteft of each refolved to 
exchange them for new ones. It is more likely, that, upon the 
fight of the vigorous oppofition they were likely to meet with from 
the confular armies, and under fuch experienced generals, the 
Cimbri invited the Teutones, who were their neighbours, to 
come and join them, as they did fome others, both Germans and 
Gauls, through whofe territories they paffed ; particularly the 
Tigurini and Ambrones, who are mentioned in the fame invalion 
(10). They parted, indeed, from them all, upon what account doth 
not appear ;but, infteadof purfuing their Italic invafion, marching 
toward the Pyrenees, and being there repulfed by the Celtiberi, they 
rejoined the Teutones again, and made fad havock in Gaul, which 
was then in no condition to withftand them. They moved, at 
length, towards Italy, by feveral ways, and were forced to fight 
their way through each of them. It proved, however, a fatal 

expedition 

(10) See vol. xii. p. 429, & 489. 
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marched^with their wives and children, through, and ravaged, 
Noricum and Illyricum, penetrated into Italy, defeated the 
Romans, at feveral pitched battles and threw all Italy into 
the greateft confirmation m t In the firft of thefe actions they 
Vanquifhed the famed conful, Papirius Carbo ; in another, 
M. Junius Silanus, another conful, who was foon after called 
to a fevere account for it ; and, in a third, L. Caffius ; and f 
in a fourth, the brave M. Aurelius Scaurus, whom they took 
prifoner, and put to death, by their king, Bolos (E), for 
{peaking too boldly in praife of the Romans : but, after feve- ' 
Defeated by ra * otner facceffes in Italy, they were totally defeated and 
Marius. deftroyed by the policy of conful Marius n . For this general 
took care to poft himfelf fo advantageoufly, on the day of 
battle, that the Cimbri had not only his army, but the fun, 
wind, and duft, to combat with, and were the more eafily 
overthrown, by that fubtle ftratagem (F). How greatly the 

Romans 

1 Vol. xii. p. 419, &feq< m Ibid. p. 494—497, fcfeq, 

» Ibid. 498, paff. 

expedition to them all, particularly to the Teutones, who, after 
having infulted the Roman army with the m©ft biting taunts (11), 
were cut off by them, to the number of 1 00,000, by the lame 
yi&orious conful (12). 

(E) This is, in all likelihood, the fame whom Plutarch calls 
Boiorix, king of the Gauls (13), but Livy Bolos, king of the 
Cimbri (14). We have formerly mentioned the murder of the 
forave Scaurus, by that young hot-headed prince, and the occafion 
of it (15) % and there we followed the former of thefe author^ 
{hough, moil likely, the latter is in the right. We lately took 
notice, how apt the Greeks and Romans were to confound the 
Gauls and Germans j the Cimbri were, doubtlefs, antient Qeltes, 
as their name imports, with refpeft to their origin ; but Gauls 
they could not be, fince they inhabited the moft northern parts 
cf Germany. 

(F) This circumftance we are beholden to Plutarch for {16), 
and need the lefs queftion it, feeing that author had it out of 
Sylla's memoirs, who was himfelf in Marius's army, and had 
wrote a defcription of this victory, befides Catulus, who likewise 
left an account of his confulmip : and, perhaps, fome other helps 
he might have had befides. The defcription which he and fome 
others ( 1 7) give us of the order of battle of the Cimbrians, their 

accoutre- 

(n) Ibid. p. 496. ( 1 2) In Mario. {13) Plutarch, ubi fupra. 
{14) Epit. lxvii. (1 5) Vol. xii. p. 480, & feq. (16) In Mario. 
(17) Valer. Max. 1. ii. c. 6. Vide & Artholia. de contempt, mort, 
ap. Danos. 
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Romans efteemed this victory, may be feen by the triumph, 
and other fingular honours which they decreed both to Marius, 
and to Catulus, as well as by the monuments which thefe 
caufed to be reared in memory of it ° (G). Thofe Cimbri 
who efcaped this dreadful (laughter, did, in all likelihood, 
return into their own country ; for they are faid to have fent 
afterwards a fubmuTive embafly to Auguftus p ; and are like- 
wife mentioned, by authors of later date, as the moft. warlike 
of all the northern Germans q , down to Claudian's time, who 
calls the north fea by their name r . But it is likely the Saxons, 
their neighbours, joining with them in their excurfions, and 
growing, by degrees, more famous, the Cimbrian name was 
fwallowed up in theirs s ^ 

The next excurfion we find recorded of the Germans, isAriovifos 
that which happened in Julius Caefar's time, on occafion of ^"^ s ^ 
thejealoufy, which it is juftly fuppofed that politic conqueror f orm g a 
fomented between the iEdui and the Arverni, the then two kingdom 
moft potent nations in Gaul ; the former of whom being then thcre * 
in friendfhip with Rome, and the latter allied with the Sequani, 
thefe thought fit to call in the neighbouring Germans to their 
afliftance. At firft, only 15000 came over to them, but 

they 

0 See Plutarch, ubi fupra. & vol. xiii. p. 498, & feq. p Strabo, 
1. vii. 1 Tacit. Germ. c. 37. Ptolem. 1. ii. c. 1 1. r Con- 
ful. Honor, p. 335, 450. 3 See Mafcov. in fin. L i. 

accoutrements, weapons, valour, and intrepidity to the laft, plainly 
fhews what brave warriors they were, and that they only wanted 
fome parts of the Roman difcipline and policy to have made 
them, in all points, fuperior to the conquerors of the world. 

We are told, farther, that their wives behaved, in this action, 
With incredible bravery ; and at length preferred an honourable 
death for themfelves and their children, to a difhonourable cap- 
tivity (18) : and Seneca adds, that, after their death, their very 
$ogs fought in defence of the carriages, which thefe heroines had 
loft their lives for. 

(G) Among thefe was the famed temple of Virtue, built by the 
former, and the brazen bull, which the latter is faid to have taken 
from them, and caufed to be perferved in his own houfe (19). 
What this bull was, hath puzzled moft antiquaries, becaufe it is 
not mentioned by any other author : fome think, that the Cim- 
brians had it upon their ftandards, as the Romans had the eagles ; 
others, that it was only a bullock's head (20) 5 but all this is mere 
conjecture, and not worth dwelling upon. 

(18) Plutarch, ubi fupra. (19) N. Hift. 1. viii. c. 41. 

U°) See Mafcov. & Lediard. 1. i. c. 1 3. n. I, & feq. 
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they became fo enamoured with this delightful country, that 
to keep their footing in it, they fent for frefh fupplies from 
over the Rhine, infomuch that they amounted, at laft, to 
120000. The Sequani, by their affiftance, foon fubduedthe 
iEdui, as we have formerly feen £ ; but their vi&ory coll 
them dear, for they were forced by Arioviftus, the German 
king, to evacuate one third part of their kingdom, to fettle 
his troops in. He foon after obliged them to yield ano- 
ther third to him, as a fetlement for 40000 Harudes, who 
eroded over to him, and, at the fame time, did, by his 
addrefc, induce Julius Caefar, then conful, to allow him the 
title and honour of a king". But it proved a fhort-lived 
kingdom, and Gsefar, who only careffed him for his own 
ends, foon found a fpecious pretence to difpofTefs him of it. 
The vaft numbers of Germans which Arioviftus had brought 
into Gaul, and the fuccefs which their bravery had gained 
them, could not but raife the Roman jealoufy, and alarm 
not only the Sequani, but the greateft part of the Gauls, 
who thereupon applied to the conful with bitter complaints a- 
gainfr. the German devaluations, and the danger they were in 
of being quickly fwallowed up by them. Caefar turned all 
this to his own advantage, and fent to defire an interview 
with the German prince, who found means to excufe him- 
felf from it, and to get fix other nations, or cantons, to join 
with him, befides his own Suevi (H), and a frefh reinforcement 
of thofe which were haftening over to him ; upon which, Caefar 
made what hafte he could towards him, to prevent their join- 
ing. A conference was, at length, agreed upon, in which Caefar 
ufed fome threats to him, and plainly told him, that the Romans 
would doubly refent his tyrannic ufe of their old friends the Mr 
dui, after they had (hewed him fo much regard, and bellowed 
fuch honours upon him ; and therefore infilled, that he fhould 
reflore their hoftages to them, fend back part of his German 
troops, and forbear all future hoftilities. To all this imperious 

fluff* 

1 See before, vol. xiii. p. 13. u Dio, 1. xxxviii. 

(H) Thefe were the Marcomans, Harudes, Tribochi, Vangiones, 
Nemetes, and Sedufii. We have given an account of thefe Ger- 
man nations, at the beginning of this chapter ; befides thefe, the 
Treviri gave notice to Cxfar, that a frelh fwarm of Suevi were 
got as far as the banks of the Rhine, under the command of Na^ 
fua and Cimberius, two brothers, who were juft on the point ta 
cr@fs over into Gaul, and join the German army (21). 



(31} Comment. 1. *» c, 35, & fe<j. 
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{tuff, Arioviftus, in vain, pleaded the right of conqueft, his 
being invited into Gaul, and his treaties with the Sequani, and 
even offered his fervices and friendfhip to Csefar himfelf : 
£he conference was broken, and followed with a dreadful en- 
gagement, in which the Roman policy got the advantage of 
the German brayery (I), gave them a total overthrow w , and 

forced 



v Csef. comment. L i. c. 52, & feq. 



(I) Csefar played a double ftratagem againft them ; the firft, by 
animating his Roman and Gaulilh allies, with the pretence, thaC 
Arioviftus had been guilty of the blackeft treachery againif. him. 
(22) j which notion, whether true, or falfe, would not fail exafpe- 
rating them, and difheartening the Germans : the other, by ob- 
liging them to fight before the new moon, which, he had been in- 
formed, both Germans and Gauls carefully avoided, as ominous 
to them : and accordingly, Arioviftus ftrove all he could to fhun it, 
till the Romans fell fuddenly upon him, and obliged him to fight, 
which both he, and his men, did, with greater fury than difcreti- 
on ; and being once put into diforder, betook themfelves to a hafty 
flight, infpite of the cries and endeavours of their wives and children 
to rally them, and flopped not till they got fafe over the Rhine. 

The misfortune is, that we have no other account of thefe things 
but what Caefar has been pleafed to give us, who is evidently par- 
tial to his own nation, and much more to himfelf. Had they been 
written by a more impartial hand, it is likely we mould find them 
in a very different light from what he has given them. However 
even as we have them from him, it is not difficult to difcover fuch 
inconfiftencies as feem to us to carry their own confutation. Such 
as is that which he fays of the Germans at this a&ion, viz. that 
they formed themfelves into fuch a thick and impenetrable pha- 
lanx, and held their fhields fo clofe over their heads, that the 
Romans were forced to leap upon them, and tear them afunder, 
and, finking down between them, kill thofe who lurked under 
them, till they had opened a pafTage for their companions to come 
in upon them (23). 

But Csefar was not the only Roman writer who betrays fuch fond 
partiality for the glory of that nation j the account which fome of 
them give of the total overthrow of fuch a vaft army as thr.t of 
the brave Cumbrians, and their allies, mentioned a little higher, 
and with the lofs of only 300 men on Marius's fide ('24), feems 
no lefs ftretched beyond all probability, efpecially confidering 
how bravely they tell us the enemy behaved on this occafion, and 
how much fuperior they had proved in all fqrmer a&ions. 

(22) See vol. xiii. p. 13. (23) Comment, ibid. c. C2, 
(M) Vide Eutrop. & Flor. 1. I c. 14. 
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forced them over the Rhine, fome by fwimming, and others 
in boats, and, among the reft, Arioviftus himfelf, who, by 
what may be gueffed by a paffage in Csefar, did not long out,. 
Jive his difgrace x . After this, the nations which fought un* 
der him difperfed themfelves, the Marcomans into Boiohe- 
mum, under the conduct of Maroboduus 5 the Tribochi, Ne- 
metes, and Vangiones, ftayed in Gaul, or went over the 
Rhine, and fubmitted, with the Ubii, to the Romans ; for 
we find them ftill feated along the banks of that river ?. 
As for thofe Suevi who were affembled on the fame fide, they 
retired, upon their receiving the news of th:> defeat; only a 
great number of them were cut off, in their iiight, by the U- 
bii, who had been treated in a hoftile manner by them z . And 
thus ended this fecond expedition of the Germans into Gaul, 
On the very next year the Belgae, alarmed at the fuccefs of 
the Romans, formed a great alliance with the Celtes, Ger- 
mans, and Gauls, in order to drive them farther from their 
neighbourhood. Casfar, according to cuftom, found mean? 
to fow fuch divifions amongft them, that many of thofe al- 
lies fubmitted to him ; only the Nervii, Atrebates, and Ve- 
<The Belga romandui, ftood firm againft him, and, though defeated af 
3'ubdued. length, yet yielded him one of the deareft victories he hade* 
ver got : fo that the whole Belgic nation was forced to fub? 
mit to the Roman yoke a . Comius, a faithful dependent oil 
Caefar, was by him made king of the Atrebates, and foou 
gained a confiderable authority over all that country b ; the 
Atuati, about the fame time hearing of thefe fwift conquefts a 
came in one body to the fuccour of the Atrebates, and enter-i 
tained no fmall contempt of the Romans, when they found 
them fo far inferior in ftature : they were, however, foon 
deceived, to their coft, when, being brifkly befieged by them 
in their capital, into which they had been forced to retire af- 
ter the defeat of the Atrebates, and unable to obtain better 
terms than to furrender it at difcretion, both their city, and 
53000 Atu-all the garrifon of it, to the number of 53000* were fold by 
flave° s Mf0r the conqueror c (K). ' Cesar 

x Ibid. 1. v. c. 29, See vol. xiii. p. 1 3. y Tacit Germ.c. 
28. z Comment. 1. i, c. 54. 2 Ibid. 1. ii. paff. See 

vol. xiii. p. 14—24- b Comment.l. iv. c. 21. c Ibid, 
c. 33, & feq, 

(K) Csefar, in his account of this a&ion, feems to intimate, that 
he had extirpated the whole nation by it (24): for he fays, tha? 



(24) Comment. L it. c. 29^ & feq> 
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Cjesar was, not long afterwards, forced into a war with 
two other German nations, viz. the Ten£teri, and Ufipetes 
(L) : thefe, having been forced out of their own territories by 
the Suevi, the fierceft and moft warlike of all the northern 
Germans, of whom we fhall fpeak in the fequel of this vo- 
lume, had parted into Gaul, and fettled themfelves in the 
neighbourhood of the Eburones and Condrufi. Csefar was 
then at Rome, to obftruct the cabals of Lucius Domitius a- 
gainft him, but was obliged to haften into Gaul, to prevent 
their joining with that nation againft the Romans. Upon his 
arrival, they fent an embaffy to acquaint him with the reafons 
of their coming into that country, and to beg, that he would 
allow them fettlements there, promifing him, if he did, to 
ferve him upon all occafions ; otherwife, that they would 
maintain their ground by force of arms. Caefar not only re- 
fufed to grant them their requeft, but fell fuddenly and fu- Tenfteri and 
rioufly upon them, and made a terrible flaughter of them, to-J^ te8 de * 
gether with their wives and children ; and of thofe who ef- 
caped, the greater!: part periftied, with endeavouring to crofs 
the Maefe d ; only their cavalry, who happened not to be in 
the battle, croffed the Rhine, and fled to the Sicambri, whofe 
territories were fited between thofe two rivers. This, and 
the afliftance which the Ubii about Cologn fent to beg of him 
againft the threatening Suevi, afforded him a pretence for 
building a bridge over the Rhine, to the great furprife of all A brId 
the Germans (M), but efpecially of the Sicambri, whofe court -built over 

try the Rhine. 

d Ibid. c. 1 j & feq. See vol. xiii. p. 21. 

they had all abandoned their cities and towns, and had ftieltered 
themfelves in this capital, where thofe who efcaped being killed in 
the fiege, were all fold for flaves. But they are found, in procefs 
of time, to have made fuch powerful head againft the Romans, as 
fliews plainly enough how apt that conqueror was to exaggerate 
every advantage he got againft thofe who fell under his hand. 

What this capital was, he doth not tell us : Cluverius thinks it, 
to have been Namur; if fo, it is ftrange that Caefar, when he 
defcribes the ftrength of the place (25), fhould fay nothing of the 
Maefe, on which that place is fituate, and which could not but 
add confiderable ftrength to it. 

(L) We have given an account of thefe two nations, and their 
country, in a former volume (26). 

(M) The Ubii, indeed, offered to waft him over in their boats ; 

but 

(25) Ibid. c. 24. (26) Vol xiii. p. 20, note 
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try he ravaged at an unmerciful rate, fet fire to their houfes, 
cut down their corn, and returned to the Ubii ; whilft they, 
at his approach, ran with all their effects into their forefts, and 
exhorted the Ten&eri and Ufipetes to do the fame c . This 
was the firft time, in all likelihood, that the Romans fet foot 
on the German territories, which became afterwards the fcene 
of fo much bloodfhed on both fides, both under that conque- 
ror, and his fuccefibrs, and which ended in the almoft total 
conqueft of this brave nation. The Treviri were the firft 
who gave an occafion to that general to invade their country, 
who doth not appear to have had any intention, upon his 
firft entering Germany, to carry on a war againft them, but 
only to keep them in awe, by convincing them, that he was 
not afraid to come to attack them in their own territories (N). 
However that be, the Treviri, grown jealous of the Romans, 
and of their own liberty (O), had, by their credit and valour, 
well nigh ftirred up a general revolt in Gaul, which had groan- 
ed fome time under the Roman yoke : this obliged Csefar to 
fend Labienus againft them, whilft he went to the affiftance 
of Cicero, who was, in fome meafure, befieged by the Ner- 
vii. We have given already a full account of all thefe tranf* 

a&ions, 

c Comment, ubi fupra, c. 7, & feq. 



but the politic general told them, that it would be more for tk 
honour of the Romans to build a bridge over that river ; which 
it feems was the firft attempt of that kind, they being ufed before 
to crofs it in floats, and other flight and flat velTels, What encreaf- 
ed their iurprife, if his account can be credited, was, that he fi- 
nished it in ten days, and fet a ftrong guard on each fide of it. 
The reader may fee this famed fabric defcribed by himfelf (27). 

(N) Caefar had two other views, the one to mew the Germans, 
by the example of theSicambri,how dangerous it was to exafperate 
the Romans ; and the other, by the timely amftance he gave the 
Ubii againft the Suevi, though for his own ends, to induce them 
to fet a high value upon Roman friendmip. 

(O) They had been formerly reckoned a very powerful nation 
among the Germans (2 8), and having fince paired the Rhine, had 
extended their dominions from that river quite to the country of 
the Rherni. They had* a little before, fhook off the Roman yoke, 
and were even reported to have invited other Germans to come, 
and affift them, and the Gauls in defence of their liberty (29)5 
which occafioned their being defeated by Labienus, as has been 
elfewhere hinted (30). 

(27) Comment. 1. iv. c. 17. (28) Tacit. Germ. C * s » 

(29) Comment. 1. v. c. 2. (30) See vol. xiii p. 35. 
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actions, in a former volume ; for which reafon^ we {hall re- 
fer our readers to them, as they are quoted in the margin, to 
avoid rieedlefs repetitions f . 

For the fame reafon we fhall content ourfelves with juft 
recapitulating the principal and brave efforts which they made* 
upon all favourable conjunctures, for the recovery of their 
liberty, and the defperate wars which they renewed, and 
carried on, upon all proper occafions, againft feveral Ro- 
man emperors, and during feveral centuries ; till they had 
accomplifhed their end, and fubdued their conquerors ; and 
refer our readers to thofe parts of the Roman hiftory, where 
they have been as fully treated of as could be done in a work 
of this extenfrve nature. It is not, indeed, to be fuppofed, 
that their infuperable love of liberty could fuffer them to be 
longer patient under the Roman yoke, than till an opportu- 
nity offered itfelf for making it off ; and this, in fpite of 
the Roman careffes, policy, and vigilance, could not but of-- 
ten happen, confidering the continual diftratStions of that un^ 
wieldy empire : neither could the ill fuccefs, which too often 
attended thefe attempts, difcourage them from frefh ones : fd 
that it would unavoidably draw us too far, to particularize 
them all here again 5 efpecially confidering that they were, in 
procefs of time, divided into many diftincl: nations, and ap- 
pear, in hiftory, under feveral names ; fuch as thofe of Franks, 
Alemans, Gepidae, Burgundians, &c. of each of whom, as 
well as of the other confiderable northern nations, fuch as the 
Hunns, Goths, Sueves, Dacians, Lombards, &c. we fhall give 
a full hiftory, in the fubfequent chapters (P). 

S f 2 With 

r See vol. xiii. p. 24, & feq. p. 29, 30, &c. p. 403, 404, 
&c. 

(P) It will not, however, be amifs to advertife our readers 
here, that, as thofe nations branched out into a vaft multitude of 
tribes, governments, and names, it will be impoflible, in a work 
of this extent, to take notice of them all under feparate articles, 
efpecially as many of them are known to us by little more than 
their names, or, at moil, on account of fome of their alliances' 
with, or aitifting other more confiderable ones, and fharing with 
them either in fome notable victory or defeat. Of fuch, we hope, 
it will be fufficient to fpeak occafionally, as we find them menti- 
oned by antient authors, and to give the beft account which can be 
found of them, in as few words as pofTible. 

But of thofe who have made a greater figure in antient hiftory, 
*«ch as the AJemans, Gepids, Longobards, Yandals, Suevi, &c. 

among 
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With relation to the Germans in general, the moft con- 
fid erable tranfa&ions which remain to be taken notice of, are 
thofe which follow, and which having been already fpoken 
of in the preceding volumes, we fhall here only recapitu- 
late .and refer our readers to the places quoted in the mar- 
gin. In Auguftus's reign, who, as we formerly took no- 
tice, had iffued out fome edicts againft the inhuman fuper- 
ftitions of the druids g , which, in all likelihood, affected 
both nations, the Germans took that opportunity to pafs the 
Rhine, and to ravage thofe countries which were fubjecl to 
•him. Againft them Agrrppa was fent, whofe arrival fo in- 
timidated them, that they quickly repafFed that river \ But 
whim: he was gone into Spain, they repafFed k, and defeated 
a body of Roman horfe, and afterwards the Gallic procon- 
ful~M. Lollius, from whom they carried off aftandard: but 
he foon recovered his honour, and drove them back again \ 
with confiderable lofs. All this while the Gauls were in great 
ferment, and meditating a general revolt ; upon which he fent 
Drufus thither to quell them, which he had no fooner done k , 
but he pafFed the Rhine, drove all before him, and penetrated 
almofl to the German ocean \ 

Th e famed revolt which happened among the Roman le- 
gions left in Pannonia, and which was happily quelled y in 
part, by Drufus, and afterwards wholly by Germanicus m , gave 
©ccafion for a frefh invaiion, which the laft-mentioned ge- 
neral carried on with great fuccefs, and much greater ha- 
vock and flaughter of the Germans for fifty miles about; 
and, if we may believe Tacitus, without the lofs, or even 
the wounding of one fingle Roman n . This action, which 
may be more properly called a maffacre than a conqueft (QJ, 

alarmed 

s See before, p. 564. h See vol. xiii. p. 397. * Ibid, 

p, 403 . k See the laft chapter, p. 45 1, & vol- xiii. p. 417. 

J Ibid. m Vol. xiii. p. 504—522 n Annah i. €.49, & 

feq. 

among the antient Germans, the Huns, Goths, eaftera and weft- 
ern, and other Scythian nations, together with their migrati- 
ons,, fettlements, wars, conquefts, &c. they will be beft treated 
of, each under a feparate chapter, according to the beft ac- 
counts we can get from antient authors, and in fuch a manner as 
may beft open the way to the modern hiftory of the German- 
empire. 

(QJ That general was, it feems, informed, that the Germans 
were then celebrating fome great feftival j and as he knew it *va* 

tbeis 
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alarmed fome other German nations againft them ; but thefe, 
likewife, had the misfortune to be defeated, as we have feen 
in the Roman hiftory °. The Roman general had foon after 
af&irer field offered to him, on oecafion of the rupture be^ 
tween the two German chiefs, Arminius and Segeftes, the 
former a fwom enemy to the Romans, the latter a ftaunch 
friend to them. What advantage Germanicus made of this 
rupture, we need not repeat here, but only that the Ger- 
mans received feveral defeats, and Arminius himfelf, after 
fome advantages gained over them, was totally routed p . All 
that we mall add concerning this war is, that though it coft 
the Roman general very dear q , yet he had received fuch re^ 
inforcements of men and arms from Gaul and other parts, 
that he hoped in one campaign to have reduced all Germany ; 
hit h-is fuccefs raifed the jealoufy of Tiberius, and oqcafioned 
his being recalled r . 

Their other mod considerable wars with the Romans the 
reader will find in the places quoted in the margin 3 ; in the 
reign of M. Aurelius c , and afterwards under the following 
emperors, which we (hall but juft mention here, and refer 
to the places where they are fpoken of in the Roman hiftory, 
viz. againft Alexander and Maximin u , againft Valerian w and 
Aurelian x , JProb,us y, Conftantjus z , Julian % Valentinian, 
S f 3 and 

0 Vol. xiii. p. 129, & feq. & notes. p Ibid. p. 535 — 542, 
547, & feq. 9 See ibid. 545. T Ibid. p. 562. 3 vol. xiv. 
p. 432, & feq. 1 See vol. xv. p. 13, palf & feq. " Ibid, 
p. 169, p. 184. w Ibid. p. 226. x P. 255. 

y P. 279, & feq. z P. 469. a 4 8 3> & feq. 

their cuftom to drink very hard, and to caroufe it all night, he 
did not doubt but to find them either dead-drunk, or fait afleep, 
as he a&ually did. For having, with a numerous army, croffed 
the Cafian foreft all night, he fell upon them, before they either 
knew any thing of his coming, or were recovered from their de- 
bauch. The confufion that reigned among them upon fuch a 
furprize, made them become an eafy prey to him, and he failed, 
not to make the beft advantage of it ; permitting his troops to 
put all to fire and fword, fparing neither age or fex, or even 
their moll facred groves $ witnefs that famed one of Tanfana, 
of which we have had oecafion to fpeak at the beginning of 
this chapter, and which they burnt, and levelled to the groun4 



U8) See Tacitus's arm. c. 50, &feq 5 & vol v. p. 36^ & 
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and feme of his fuccefibrs b : but thefe, and the fequel of their 
hiftory, will be beft feen in fome of the fubfequent chapters, 
where we mall fpeak of them under the names of Alemans, 
Gepidae, Franks, Sic. by which they were diftinguifhed, and 
better known, by that time. 

But before we come to their feveral hiftories, it will be 
neceffary to pafs, according to our plan, over to the Britifh 
ifles, whofe firft inhabitants being undoubtedly of antient 
Celtic extract, as we have, we hope, fufficiently fhewn in 
a former volume c , as well as in this and the foregoing chap- 
ters, claim a preference, in point of time ; whereas thofe 
northern people above-mentioned, fo far as they appear, at 
leaft, under thofe new names, being not only of recenter date 
than the antient Britons, but of more uncertain origin, we 
think will more properly be fpoken of in the fubfequent chap- 
ters, and each in its due order. 

* P. 582, & feq. vol. V. p. 398, &feq. 



CHAP. XIII. 

The antient ftate and hiftory of Britain, to 
its defertion by the Romans, and the inva- 
fion of the Angles and Saxons. 

SECT. I. 

Defcription of Britain. The firft inhabitants. 

The cuftoms, religion, government, &c. of 
. the antient Britons. The ftate of Britain under 

the Romans. 

. . ^THHE ifland, which is now called Great Britain, and com- 
?e?,?nmore. JL prehends the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
antient with the principality of Wales, was, in more antient times, 
times, Al- way 0 f diftin&ion, ftyled Albion, the name of Britain be* 
lon ' ing then common to all the iflands, that lie round it. Hence, 
Agathemerus fpeakingof the Britifh iflands, " They are many 
" in number," fays he 5 " but the raoft confiderable among 
" them are Hibernia and Albion a ." And Ptolemy, to the 
chapter, wherein he defcribes the illand now called Great 
r Britainj 



a Agathem. 3. xi. c. 4. 
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Britain, prefixes the following title ; " The fituation of Al- 
66 bion, a Britifh ifland V But, as this far excelled' the ci- 
ther Britifh iflands, the name of Albion, in procefs of time, 
was quite laid afide, and that of Britain, by way of excel- 
lency, ufed in its room. By this name it was known in Pliny's 
time, and even in Caefar's. " The ifland of Britain," fays 
Pliny, " fo much celebrated by the Greek and Latin writers, 
" was formerly called Albion, the name of Britain being 
" then common to all the iflands round it c . And Csefar, 
u The other angle of Britain, mooting out to the weft, lies 
" over-againft Spain; on which fide is Hibernia, an ifland 
<c thought to be half as big as Britain, and about the fame 
<c diftance from Britain, as Britain is from Gaul d ." Hence 
it is manifeft, that the name of Britain, once common to all 
the iflands in our ocean, was, in Caefar's time, and Pliny's, 
become peculiar to the ifland, which is ftill known by that 
name. Whence it had the name of Albion, is uncertain, Various 
fome deriving it from the Greek word alphon, which, ac- con j eftures 
cording to Feftus, fignifies white, the chalky cliffs, that, in the^rigina! 
feveral places, rife on our coafts, being of that colour; while of this name, 
others pretend this name to have been borrowed from a giant, 
feigned to have been the fon of Neptune, and mentioned by 
feveral antient writers. Some of our etymologifts have re- 
courfe to the Hebrew tongue, and fome to the Phoenician ; 
alben, in the former, fignifying white ; and alp, in the latter, 
high. The derivation from the Greek word alphon, or from 
the Hebrew alben, feems to be countenanced by the Britifh 
poets, who ftyle Britain Inis Wen, that is, the White Ifland e . 
The origin of the name Britain is no lefs uncertain, than that whence 
of Albion. Nennius, and fome other Britifh writers, derive ft /led Bri-. 
it from Brutus, whom they likewife call Brito, the fifth in tain * 
defcent from the celebrated iEneas. Others bring it from the 
Britifh words Pryd Cain, that is, a white form, foftened, by 
degrees, into Britannia. The learned Camden derives it from Various et>v 
the words Brith, which, in the antient language of the ifland, ™H™ oi 
fignifles painted, and Tan ia, importing, in Greek, a region BrtainT* 
or country ; fo that the name Brithania, changed in procefs 
of time into Britannia, expreffes what the Britons really were, 
that is, painted. Somner, dilliking Camden's etymology, 
propofes another, viz. that the name Britain comes from 
Brydio, fignifying, in the Britifh tongue, rage, and pointing 
out the violent motion of the fea, that furrounds the ifland. 

S f 4 Of 

b Ptol. 1. ii. c. 3. c PHn.l.iv. c. 16. * Csf. 1. v. c. 13. 
vide Seld. armot, ad Polyb. alb. p. 29. 
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Of thefe four etymologies, the firft is founded on a fable 5 
and againft the other three lies one common, and, in our 0- 
pinion, unanfwerable objection ; which is, that the name of 
Britain was given to the ifland by foreigners, who could not 
borrow it from the Britifti tongue, with which they were, in 
all likelihood, unaquainted. That the ifland received the 
name of Britain from foreigners, is evident, fince the natives 
never ftyled themfelves Britons, nor their country Britain, 
their true name being Cumri, or Cumbri ; whence Cambria 
the name of Wales to this day among the Welfh. Befides, 
the fecond of the above-mentioned etymologies, deriving 
JBritain from Pryd Cain, feems too far fetched. As to Cain- 
den's etymology, Somner obferves, that Caefar, in telling us 
• the Britains painted their bodies with woad, fpeaks only of 
the inhabitants of Albion 3 whereas all the ifles in our ocean 
were called by one general name infulae Britannicae, Britifh 
iflands. Is it probable, that a name, common to all the 
iflands in our ocean, mould owe its origin to a cuftom pecu- 
liar to one, though the moft confiderable among them ? As 
for .the rage and fury of the fea, whence Somner derives the 
name of Britannia, it is not true, that the fea rages more on 
fcochart's the coaft of Great Britain than elfewhere. The learned Bo- 
woft^a? 6 c ^ art ' fy ea ^ n § of the colonies and language of the Phcenici- 
jno natup 0 ff Qrs a con j e & ure> which moft of our modern writers 
have adopted as the moft natural. The Phoenicians, accord- 
ing to that writer f , called this ifland, and fome others near 
it, BaratAnac, that is, " the land or country of tin or lead", 
and more contractedly Bratanac ; which name, pafling from 
the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and from thefe to the Romans, 
might have been foftened into that of Britannicae and Britan- 
nia. That the Phoenicians firft difcovered thofe ifles, which 
were afterwards by the Greeks called Cafliterides, and are 
. proved by Camden to be our Scilly iflands, appears both frofli 
Strabo and Pliny, of whom the former tells us, that the 
Phoenicians firft brought tin from the Cafliterides, which they 
fold to the Greeks ; but kept the trade to themfelves, and 
the place private g : and the latter writers, that Medioeritus 
was the firft, who brought lead from the Cafliterides h > 
where Bochart mews, that we ought to read Melichartus, 
who is the Phoenician Hercules of Sanchoniathon, to whom 
the Phoenicians afcribed their firft weftern difcoveries *. But, 
notwithftanding the care of the Phoenicians to conceal thefe 
iflands, the Greeks at laft difcovered them, and gave them 

the 

f Boch. 1. 1. c. 39, g Strabo I ii. c. 2, b 
c. 36. 1 Bocli. ubi fupra. 
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the name of CaiTiterides, which, in the Greek tongue, an- 
swers that of Barat Anac in the Phoenician. This name was 
at firft given to the above-mentioned iflands, but, by degrees, 
communicated to all the others lying in the fame fea. Thus 
Jtochart. But, after all, his opinion, however plaufible in 
appearance, may be as foreign to the purpofe, as any of the 
reft, the late inftances of names given to new difcovered coun- 
tries teaching us, that the origin of fuch names is not always 
owing to reafon, but often to chance and caprice. As there- 
fore the origin of the names given to this ifland is pf too anti^- 
,ent a date to be traced with any certainty, we mail difmhs 
this fubject, and proceed to fome more material account of 
the country. 

Britain lies over-againft France and Germany, asCaefar Def - crIption 
obferved, in a triangular form, having three promonotriesof thecou^ 
mooting out three different ways, viz. Belerium, the Land's- tr y* 
end towards the well', Cantium, the Kentifh or North Fore^ 
land towards the eaft, and Travifium or Orcas, Cathnefs, to'-* 
wards the north. It is divided from Ireland, to the weft, by 
the Verginian or Irifh fea \ warned on the north by the nor- 
thern ocean ; on the eaft, where it faces Germany, by the 
German ocean ; and on the fouth, towards France, by the 
Britifh chanel, called by the Romans Fretum firitannicum. 
■ Some writers have thought, that, where the chanel is moft 
contracted, the ifland was antiently joined by an ifthmus to the 
continent k j It lies between the 50th and 59th degrees of 
north latitude, extending from north to fouth about 56Q 
miles. Its breadth is various \ and in compafs its three fides 
are found to contain, allowing for the windings of the coaft, 
about eighteen hundred miles. The fouth fide, extending from 
the North Foreland in Kent to the Land's-end in Cornwall, 
contains about three hundred miles ; the weft fide, from the 
Land's-end to the moft northern point of Scotland, about eight 
hundred ; and the eaft fide about feven hundred. Were 
Great Britain to be confidered as a perfect triangle, formed 
by three right lines, the length of its three fides, put together, 
would amount to about fifteen hundred miles, The fertility 
and pleafantnefs of Britain gave occafion to Ifaacius Tzetzes 
to imagine, that thefe were the fortunate iflands, defcribed by 
the poets, where the face of nature fmiled with a perpetual 

fpring. 
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fpririg. It was, in former times, the granary of the weftern 
empire; for hence was every year tranfported an imrnenfe 
quantity of corn for the fupply of the armies on the frontiers 
of Germany, But the convenience of its fituation, the ferti- 
lity of its foil, and the innumerable bleffings, with which it 
has been enriched by nature, are, with high encomiums, de* 
fcribed by two antient panegyrifts, one of whom pronoun- 
ced .his fpeech. before Conftantine, and the other before Cori- 
ftantius. To thefe we refer the reader, and pafs to the firft 
'inhabitants of this ifland. 
Its 5rfl in- The fouthern parts of Britain were peopled, according to 
iiabitants. Czbfar *, by the Gauls. Tacitus is of the fame opinion : " If 
* c we confider all circumftances," fays he, " it is probable, 
• c * that Gaul firft peopled Britain, which lies fo near it m ." 
This opinion, which is' followed by moft of the antient, as well 
as the modern writers, is chiefly founded on the agreement, ob- 
ferved by the Roman writers between the two nations in their 
cuftoms, manners, language, religion, form of government, 
way of fighting, &c. Belides, as the Gauls fent colonies in- 
to Italy, Spain, Germany, Thrace, and Afia, it isbutrea- 
fonable to conclude, that they did the fame with refpe# to 
Britain, which lay fo near them, that they could difcern it 
from the continent, and was no lefs plentiful than the other 
countries, where they fettled. As for the more northern in- 
habitants of Britain, Tacitus infers, from the make of their 
limbs, and other circumftances, that they came from Germa- 
ny n ; and Casfar telling us, that they were Aborigines, feems 
to imply, that he difcovered no affinity in their language, man- 
ners, cuftoms, &c. with thofe of Gaul, and the fouthern 
' parts of Britain. 

The origin ' As for the Pi£b, who held the eaftern parts of Britain, 
•f the Pia s . which lay north of the Tine, the venerable Bede tells us, that 
they came out of Scythia in long mips, and landed firft in the 
north of Ireland ; but not being fufFered to fettle there by the 
Scots, who then pofleffed that ifland, they were advifed to 
'plant themfelves in the north part of Britain ; which they did 
accordingly, with the affiftance of the Scots, who moreover 
fupplied them with wives to perpetuate their colony ; but up- 
on this condition, that, in all difputes concerning the fuccef- 
fion to the crown, the Pifrs mould prefer the female to the 
male line of their former kings ; which is obferved among 
them, fays Bede, to this day °. By Scythia Bede perhaps 

meant 
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meant the northern parts of Germany ; for that Scandinavia, 
now comprehending the kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, was, by the beft writers of the middle ages, ftyled 
Scythia, is {hewn by the learned Urner**, and Stillingfleet ^, 
of whom the latter admits, as not improbable, the conjecture 
of Hector Boetius, deriving the Picts from the Agathyrfi, who, 
from Sarmatia, came into Cimbrica Cherfonefus, and from 
thence into Scotland r . As no Roman author makes mqntion 
of the Picts before Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived ^bout the e p^ s 
the end of the fourth century, fome writers are of opinion, and Britons 
that the Picts were not a diftinct people from the Britons, but° ne ^ nd e thc 
fuch of that nation as, to avoid the tyranny of the Romans, *™ peft " 
had retired into the northern parts of the ifland ; where, con- 
tinuing to paint their bodies, they were, by the Romans, cal- 
led Picti, to diftinguifti them from thofe, who, fubmittingto 
Rome, had laid afide that cuftom, and adopted the Roman 
manners. To confirm this opinion, they allege the authori- 
ty of Cambden, who, in his introduction, endeavours to (hew, 
that the names of places, formerly held by the Picts in the 
fouth and weft parts of Scotland, are Britifh, and confequent- 
ly, that one and the fame was the language of the Britons 
and Picts. But that thefe two nations fpoke different lan- 
guages, is manifeft beyond difpute from Bede, who tells us, 
that, in his time, God was ferved in five feveral languages in 
Britain, viz. of the Angles, of the Britons, of the Scots, of 
the Picts, and of the Latins ; which latter was commonly 
ufed in divine worihip 9 . Now, this difference of language, 
which Bede, who lived fo near a neighbour to the Picts, could 
not be ignorant of, weighs down, with u§, all the arguments, 
that are alledged to prove, that the Britons and Picts were 
one and the fame people. Befides, it is certain, that the Picts 
were, for feveral ages, a feparate and diftinct nation, differing 
both from Scots and Britons, not only in their language, but 
in their laws and cuftoms. The contrary opinion is entirely 
built on the conformity of the name Picts with the Latin word 
Picti ; which is but a weak foundation, fince fome writers, 
and among the reft Verftegan, derive the name of the Picts 
from a word in their own language fignifying warrior. 
The Scots called them Pehiti, which name, in the opinion 
of fome antiquaries, anfwers that of Picts, from the La- 
tin word Picti ; but others think it highly improbable, that 
the Scots, who were late fubdued by the Romans, and conti- 
nued 
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nued but a fhort time under their dominion, mould give their 
neighbours a Roman name. Buchanan takes the name of 
Pi£b to be Roman ; but at the fame time pretends they 
i came from .certain Ganjijji colonies fettled in Thrace, where 

they painted their bodies, as well as in Britain. The fame au- 
thor adds, that the Picts fpoke the fame language as the Bri^ 
tons and Scots. But herein he is contradicted, not only by 
Bede, whom we have quoted above, but by John Major, one 
of the nibft antient Scots hiftorians, who tells us, that as yet, 
that is, in his time, " almoft half Scotland fpoke the Irifh 
" tongue, which they had brought over with them from 
" Ireland." 

The origin As for the origin of the Scots, Bede tells us, that they 
of the Scots. came intQ this ifland Qut of i re i al) d : « In procefs of time," 
fays that writer \ " Britain received a third nation, viz. the 
? c Scots, befides the Britons and Pic~ts, who, coming out of 
f c Ireland, under the conduct of one Reuda, pofleffed them* 
" felves of thofe territories, which they ftill hold among the 
^ c Pi£ls/' From this Reuda, adds our hiftorian, they are 
called, to this day, Dalreudini, the word Dal, in their lan- 
guage, fignifying mare or portion. But of this colony, and 
the time, in which it is fuppofed to have fettled in the north 
part of Britain, called afterwards Scotland, we mall fpeal? 
more at length in the hiftory of that kingdom. 
Thecuft- To return to the Britons : their manners, cuftoms, reli* 
Sners of § lon > *° rm °^ g overnrnent: 5 & c ' are deferred, not only by 
SeTiSnt Caefar in his commentaries, but by others, and perhaps more 
Bjitoas fully, who wrote after the Romans were become matters of the 
ifland. The country was, according to Caefar, well peopled, 
^nd ftocked with cattle. Their houfes were not unlike 
thofe of the Gauls. They ufed copper or iron plates, weighed 
by a certain ftandard, inftead of money. If they bred do- 
meftic fouls, hens or geefe, it was for their diverfion, being 
ftricHy forbidden by their religion to eat them- Qf all the 
Britons thofe, who inhabited Cantium or Kent, were the 
moft civilized, not differing much in their manners from the 
Qauls. The more inland people, for the moft part, fowed 
no corn, their ufual food being milk and game, with which 
their woods and plains were well ftored. The ufe of cloaths 
was fcarce known in the ifland. Only the inhabitants of the 
fouthern coaft covered their nakednefs with fkins of wild 
beafts, carelefsly thrown over them, not fo much to defend 
themfelves againft the cold, as to avoid giving offence to the 
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grangers, who came to trade with them. All the Britons 
painted their bodies, with the juice of woad, of a fky-colour, 
and wore long hair ; but fhaved the reft of their bodies, ex- 
cept their upper-lip. One cuftom prevailed among them* 
which feemed detefhble to other nations ; which was for tert 
or twelve men, brothers or friends, to have wives in com- 
mon u . This cuftom continued among them fome time af- 
ter the Romans were mafters of the illand ; for Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, that a Britim lady, being upbraided with 
this ufage by Julia, wife to the emperor Severus, returned her 
this fmart anfwer : " Surely the Roman ladies ought not to 
" reproach us on this account, fmce we do publicly with the t 
" beft of men no more than what they do privately with the 
" worft of their freemen and Haves V They abftained from 
all manner of fifh, though the feas, that furrounded their 
ifland, and their rivers, were plentifully ftored with them 
Their towns, or rather villages, were a confufed parcel of 
huts, placed at a fmall diftance from each other, and, gene- 
rally fpeaking, in the middle of a wood, whereof the avenues 
were defended with flight ramparts of earth, or with the 
trees, that were cut down to clear the ground z . Straba 
tells us, that they exceeded the Gauls in ftature, but their bo- 
dies were not fo well-fet ; that he faw, at Rome, fome of 
their youth taller by half a foot than other men ; that they 
had many princes and diftincl governments among them ; 
that their woods ferved them inftead of cities ; for having cut 
down trees, and inclofed with them a large, round fpot of 
ground, there they built huts for themfelves, and folds for 
their cattle 3 . Diodorus Siculus fpeaking of the manners and 
cuftoms of the antient Britons. Their houfes, fays he, are 
made of reeds or wood ; they lay up their corn in the ear 
in granaries, taking from thence no more than what they 
confume in one day ; they are fimple and upright in their 
dealings, and ftrangers to the craft and fubtlety of our 
countrymen ; their manner of living is remote from the 
luxury of other nations ; they are fatisfied with a very 
mean and frugal diet ; their ifland abounds with men, who 
are fubjecl: to divers kings and princes. Thus Diodorus" b . 
And Pomponius Mela : Britain is well peopled, and obeys fe- 
deral kings ; but they are all rough and unpolifhed, and the 
farther they live from the continent, the lefs they are acquaint- 
ed 
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ed with foreign riches, abounding chiefly in cattle. They 
dye their bodies with woad, but whether by way of orna* 
ment, or for fome other caufe, is uncertain. Ambition of 
empire, and defire of enlarging their dominions, prompt 
them to difturb each other with frequent wars c . Tacitus 
writes, that the Britons, in their manners, refembled the 
Gauls, which was owing either to the fame original, or the 
like climate that the Britons however, not yet foftened by 
a long peace, mewed greater intrepidity in war ; that they 
were formerly governed by kings, but were then, that is, in 
Agricola's time, divided by petty princes into parties and fac- 
tions. Tacitus adds, that nothing was of greater advantage 
to the Romans againft the moft powerful among them, than 
their not confulting one common intereft, nor their joining 
to repel common dangers. Thus, while they fight feparateJy, 
fays that author, they are all alike overcome d . DionCaffius, 
as epitomized by Xiphilin, fpeaking of the more northern 
Britons, fays, that they tilled no ground, their food being 
game and fruits ; that they lived in their huts naked ; that 
they had wives in common ; that the chief authority refided 
in the people ; that, in war, their arms were a fhield, and 
a fhort fpear, to the lower end of which was fattened a ball 
of brafs, in order to terrify the enemy with the noife, when 
they (hook it. They are inured to hunger, cold, and all 
manner of hardfhips, continues the fame writer, and, when 
in the woods, can live upon the bark and roots of trees, 
He adds, that, on all occafions, they had ready a certain 
kind of food, of which if they took but the quantity of a bean, 
they were not troubled with hunger or thirft for a confide* 
rable time after e . Herodian and Solinus, in defcribing the 
more northern nations of Britain, tell us, that they knew not 
the ufe of garments, but girt their waifts and necks with 
iron, by way of ornament, that metal being no lefs in re- 
queft among them, than gold was among other nations ; that 
they made deep incifions in their bodies in the fhape of flow- 
ers, trees and animals, which, with the juice of woad, they 
painted of a fky-colour, that never wore out f . They are 
a warlike nation, adds Herodian, and moft greedy of /laugh- 
ter. In war they ufe a narrow mield, a lance, and a fword* 
As for breaft-plates and helmets, they look upon them as an 
incumbrance K Pliny obferves, among their other cuftoms, 
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that they wore rings on their middle fingers, and manured 
their land with marl ; which muft be underftood of the more 
civilized Britons dwelling near the coaft ; for the others, as 
we have related above, did not apply themfelves to agricult- 
ure* 

As to their manner of fighting, Caefar, who extols their fhelr man- 
valour, and the undaunted bravery, with which they went ner of fight- 
to battle, tells us, that they made' ufe of chariots, driving™** 
furioufly among the enemy's ranks, and difcharging their 
darts* by which means they often put the Romans in difor- 1 
der. When they engaged the horfe, they left their chariots 
to fight on foot, their charioteers in the mean time retiring, 
and placing themfelves fo, that their matters, if overpowered 
with numbers, might readily find them, and have an eafy re- 
treat. By this manner of fighting, they had, fays Caefar, both 
the fpeed of the horfe, and the fteadinefs of the foot, and 
were, by daily practice, fo expert, that they could ftop their 
horfes on a fleep defcent, though in full career, turn them in 
a narrow compafs, run along the pole, fit upon the yoke, 
and from thence, with incredible quicknefs, return to their 
chariots. Thus Caefar h . But why they chofe to engage the 
horfe rather on foot than in their chariots^ is not eafily con- 
ceived. 

Their trade was very inconfiderable, notwithstanding the Their trade, 
convenient fituation of their ifland for carrying on an ex- 
tenfive commerce. Their veflels were very fmall, with their 
keels and ribs made of flight timber, interwoven with wicker* 
and covered with hides ; which mews, that they undertook 
no long voyages > nay, in all likelihood, they never ventured 
to fea beyond the coafts of Gaul. Their chief traffick was 
with the Phoenician merchants, who, after the difcovery of 
the ifland, which happened, according to Sammes, before the 
Trojan war \ yearly exported great quantities of tin, which 
they fold to the Greeks, and other diftant nations. As this 
trade proved very profitable, the Phoenicians, with great 
care, concealed, for many ages, the fountain-head but the 
Greeks difcovered it at length, about an hundred and fixty 
years before Julius Caefar, as Sammes will have it k , and 
traded to the fame place, giving the iflands, from whence 
chiefly they brought the tin, the name of Cafiiterides, an- 
wering, as we have obferved above, the Phoenician name 
oarat-Anac, But this trade was only carried on in the Scilly 
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iflands, where Camden tells us that fome veins of lead were 
found even in his time. 
Their reli- The religion of the antient Britons was, as Caefar in- 
$ion. forms us l 9 much the fame with that of their neighbours the 
Gauls. They worfhipped Jupiter under the name of Ta- 
ramis, or Taran, fignifying in the antient Britifh language, 
as it does ftill in the Welfh, , thunder. Maximus Tyrius 
Writes, that they paid divine worfhip to the higheft oak they 
could find, as the figure or reprefentation of this god. Their 
other deities were Tutates, called by the Britons Duw Taith, 
the god of journeys, and fuppofed to he the fame with Mer- 
cury \ Hefus, called alfo Camulus, according to Camden, the 
god of war, or the Mars of the Britons ; Beleus or Belinus, 
that is, as appears from apanage of Julius Capitolinus ra , 
Apollo, who is alfo fuppofed to have been called Belatucardus* 
this infcription, Deo Belatucardo, being found in feveral mo- 
numents of antiquity. As for their goddeffes, they worfhip- 
ped Diana under the name of Camma, and paid a very par- 
ticular veneration to Andate, their goddefs of victory, .who 
had a temple at Camalodunum, now Maldon in Effex. To 
her they are faid> by Dion Caflius, who calls her Andrafte, 
to have facrificed their prifoners of war The care and 
direction of all religious matters was, by the Britons as well 
^ .as the Gauls, committed to the Druids, whofe authority was 
e 'great, not only in religious, but civil affairs. Their name 
Seems to come from the Britifh word Deru, or the Greek 
word Drus, both fignifying an oak, not only becaufe they 
efteemed nothing more facred than the miflero that grows on 
ihe oak, but likewife becaufe their ufual refidence was in 
groves among oaks ; nor did they perform any of their ce- 
remonies without fome branches or leaves of that tree ". 
They were held, both by the Britons and Gauls, in fuch ve- 
neration, that their authority was almoft abfolute. To them 
belonged the care of private and public facrifices, the inter- 
pretation of religion, the beftowing rewards, or inflicting 
punifhments, the deciding controverfies, let the difference 
be of what nature foever \ and whoever refufed to obey their 
decree, whether lord or vaffal, was excluded from the facn- 
fkes$ which was accounted the greateft punifhment that 
could be inflicted ; for fuch as were thus, we may fay, ex- 
communicated, were reckoned in the number of the wic- 
ked, and, as fuch, avoided by all, not allowed to commence 
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a fait, to difcharge any public office, or to have the lead re- 
o-ard paid them. Thefe Druids had a fuperintendant or pon- 
tiff, to whom they were all fubject. Upon his deceafe, the 
mofr. worthy fucceeded him ; but, if there happened to be 
feveral condidates of equal merit, the election was decided 
by a majority of votes, and fometimes, as Caefar tells us, by 
the fword. Once a year, the Druids of Gaul had a general 
affembly in the midft of the country, to which reforted per- 
fons from all quarters, who had any controversies to decide, 
every one fubmitting readily to their decrees p . The difci- 
pline of the Druids was thought, as Caefar writes % to have 
been firft inftituted in Britain, and from thence transferred to 
Gaul ; for, even in his • time, thofe who were defirous to 
have a thorough knowledge of it, came over to this ifland 
to learn it. The Druids were exempted from all military- 
duties, taxes, and impofts, and met with fuch encourage- 
ment, that many embraced that profeffion. The youth, es- 
pecially the nobility, w T ere educated by them. Thofe who 
embraced the fame profeffion were, firft of all, obliged to 
learn by heart a great number of verfes ; which employed 
fome, fays Caefar, for the fpace of twenty years \ for the 
Druids never committed any thing to writing, not that they 
were ignorant of letters, for, on all other occafions, they 
made ufe of Greek characters, but in order to lock up, by 
that means, their myfterious learning from the vulgar, or to 
exercife the memory of their difciples. Thus Caefar. But 
from hence we mufl not conclude, that they had any know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue, fmce Csefar himfelf, when he 
wrote to Cicero, befieged among the Nervii, penned his 
letter in Greek, to prevent its giving, if intercepted, any in- 
telligence to the enemy ; which plainly mews, they were 
ftrangers to that language. Selden thinks the word Graecis 
has crept into the text, the meaning of Caefar being, that 
the Druids never committed their learning to writing, but, 
on all occafions, made ufe of letters 5 which opinion does 
hot appear to us ill grounded. One of the chief tenets they 
taught, was the immortality of the foul, and its transmigrat- 
ion from one body to another ; which doctrine they looked 
upon as proper to infpire them with courage, and a contempt 
of death. They inftructed their youth in feveral other tradi- 
tions concerning the ftars, and their motions, the extent of 
tiie world, the nature of things, and the power of the im- 
mortal 
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mortal gods rr . There were women as well as men Druids; 
for a female Druid of Tungria, now the bifhoprick of Liege, 
foretold to Dioclefian, as we read in Vopifcus, when yet a 
private foldier, that he mould one day be emperor. The 
feci: and religion of the Druids fpread as far as Italy j for 
Auguftus publifhed an edict, forbidding the Romans to ce- 
lebrate their myfteries. Beftdes the Druids, there were, a- 
mong the Britons and Gauls, priefts of an inferior rank, cal- 
led Bards, whofe province it was to celebrate the exploits of 
their heroes in verfes, which they fung to the harp. The 
Bards were frill in Britain, after the Romans had entirely a- 
bandcned it. 

The civil The ^" arne f° rm °^ government prevailed in Britain, as in 
government Gaul that is, the whole country was divided into feveral 
of Britain, fi^all flates, with a head over each, dignified by authors 
with the name of king. Of thefe heads or kings, Caefar 
mentions four in the fmall compafs of Kent. Whether thefe 
flates were hereditary, or elective, we find no-where record- 
ed. On great and imminent dangers, one of thefe heads or 
kings was, in a general afTembly, and by common confent, 
chofen commander in chief of all their forces. Thus, when 
Caefar invaded the ifland, the chief command of all theBri- 
tifh forces was conferred upon Caflibelanus ; and when the 
Britons revolted in the time of Claudius, Caraclacus, king of 
theSilures, was chofen general. As in other cafes, the feve- 
ral flates, into which Britain was divided, had no depen- 
dence upon each other, they had, no doubjt, quarrels and con- 
tefts among themfelves. But of their affairs before Gefar's 
invafion we have no account, but fuch as may be deemed 
fabulous ; and therefore at that period, and no higher, ought 
the Englifh hiftorian, as Camden well obferves, to begin his 
hiftory. 

Divtfionof That part of Britain, which comprehends the prefent 
the country, kingdom of England, and the principality of Wales, was in 
antient times divided into feventeen petty flates, whereof the 
inhabitants were diftinguifhed by the following names, viz. 
the Damnonii, the Durotriges, the Belgae, the Attrebatir, 
the Regni, the Cantii, the Dobuni, the Catticuchlani, the 
Trinobantes, the Iceni, the Coritani, the Cornavii, the Si- 
lures, the Dimetae, the Ordovices, the Brigantes, the Otta- 
dini. That part of Britain, which extends a great way to 
the weft, and is bounded on the north by the Severn fea» 
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George's chanel, was antiently inhabited by thofe BritonS) Tlie .? an - 
who are called by Solinus, Dunmonii, by Ptolemy, Dom- 
nonii, and, in the more correct copies, Danmonii. In this 
trad:, or, as we may call it, peninfula, now comprehending 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon, the following places 
are mentioned by Ptolemy s , viz. the eftuary Vexalla form- 
ed by the confluence of the two rivers Pedredus and Ivellus, 
now the Parret and the 111 ; the promontory of Hercules, 
about half-way between that eftuary and another promon- 
tory, called by Ptolemy, Bo ledum, and by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus l , Belerium. The promontory Belerium, which is by 
Ptolemy called alfo Antiveftasum, is the moft weftern point 
of Britain, now known by the name of the Land Vend. 
Not far from this (hoots out to the fouth the promontory 
Danmonium, or Ocrinum, now the Lizard. On the fouth 
coaft the following places are taken notice of by our geo- 
grapher, viz. Voliba, now Falmouth ; the mouth of the 
Tamara, now the Tamar or Tamer, on which ftands the 
town of Plymouth ; the mouth of the Ifca, now the Ex. 
The inland places mentioned by Ptolemy are, Ifca Danmo- 
niorum, Exeter j Tamare, Taviftock ; Uxella j according to 
Camden, Leftwithiel. 

Next to the Danmonii, eaftward, were the Durotriges, Durotriges. 
inhabiting that tract, which is now called Dorfetfhire. In 
this country Ptolemy take notice of one place only, which 
he calls Dunium, and Antoninus, in his itinerary, Durno- 
varia. All critics agree, that, inftead of Dunium, we ought 
to read in Ptolemy, Durnium ; and that this was the antient 
name of Dorchefter, the chief town of the county of Dorfet. 
To the north and eaft of the country of the Durotriges, were 
fituated the Belgae, who poflefled Somerfetlhire, Wiltmire, Bcl S*< 
and Hamplhire. In this country » Ptolemy and Antoninus 
mention on the coaft Magnus Portus, Portfmouth \ and 
Trifantonis Portus, Southampton, fo called from the river 
Trifanto, now Hampton, on which it ftands. Either Portus 
Trifantonis, or another place very near it, is called by 
Antoninus, Claufentum. In the inland country Hood Venta 
Belgarum, Winchefter, a place of great note in antient times, 
as we read both in Ptolemy and Antoninus , Aquaecalida?, or, 
as Antoninus ftyles it, Aquaefolis, fo called from its hot 
waters, now Bath ; Ifcalis or Ifchalis, Ilchefter. On the 
Belgae bordered the Attrebatii, the inhabitants of Berkfliire. AttrtbassL 
The Attrebatii, as well as the Belgae, came originally from 
T t 2 " Belgic 
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Belgic Gaul, as we read in Caefar u , and fettling in Britain, 
retained their antient names. The chief city of the Attre- 
batii was Calcua, as Ptolemy calls it, or Caleva, as it is 
named by Antoninus, now Wallingford. Antoninus men- 
tions another place, viz. Spinas, which, according to Camden, 
ftill retains its antient name, being called Spene ; but is now 
only a village near Newbury, which rofe out of its ruins. 

country of the Attrebatii, bordered that of the Regni, 
comprehending Surry, Sufiex, and part of the fea-coaft of 
Hampfhire. In this country Ptolemy mentions but one' city, 
viz. Noviomagus, which is alfo taken notice of by Marinus 
Tyrius, as appears from Ptolemy x . Some antiquaries take 
this to be the prefent town of Guilford ; but Noviomagus was- 
only ten miles diftant from London, as we read in Antoninus's 
itinerary ; whereas Guilford is thirty. Camden tells us, that, 
in his time, were ftill to be feen the ruins of a city, ahfwer- 
ing exactly the diftance fet down in the itinerary. Befides- 
Noviomagus, Antoninus mentions feveral other places in the. 
country of the Regni, viz. Othona, where was, according 
to the Notitia, the ftation of the Roman foldiers called For- 
tenies. Camden takes Othona to have {rood where Haftings, 
now flands. Portus Adurni, now the fmall village of Ede- 
rington, and Regnum, nowRingwood, that is, the wood" of- 
ferer!: of the Regni, into which they fled for protection. la 
the country of the Regni, namely at Ockham in Surry, 
where the Wey falls into the Thames, at a place to this day 
called Coway-fiakes, from the flakes, with which the Britons 
had fenced the hank, Caefar pafTed the Thames, and entered 
the territories of Caflivelan. Caefar crofTed the Thame* 
eighty miles from the fea ; and this is the only place, at that 
diftance, where the river is fordable. To the eaft of the. 
€antii. Belgae and Attrebatii, lay the country of the Cantii, called! 

by Ptolemy and Caefar ^, Cantium, by Bede, Cantia z , now 
Kent. The Cantii were, according to Caefar, the moft. civi- 
lized of all the Britons, not differing much, in their cufloms- 
and manners, from their neighbours the Gauls a . The places 
in Cantium, mentioned by the antients, are, Durovernum, 
Durobrivis, Durolenum, Portus Rutupiae, Portus Dubris-, 
Regulbium or Regulvium, and Portus Lemanis, now Canter- 
bury, Rocheffer, Lenham, Dover, Reculver, and Lime* 
Whether Rutupiae and Portus Rutupenfis, called by Tacitus 

Portus 
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Portus Trutulenfis, were one and the fame place, is queftioned 
by our antiquaries. Somner thinks they were two places b , 
contrary to the opinion of Leland, Lambard, and < others. 
Perhaps he may be in the right 5 but it is not probable, fays 
Camden, that Sandwich was the Portus Rutupenfis, it being 
evident, that Stonar was the road, where the {hips lay, that 
came to Rutupiae ; and Somner himfelf allows Stonar to have 
been an antient port c . In the opinion of Camden therefore, 
Portus Rutupenfis was Stonar, and Rutupiae the prefent vil- 
lage of Richborough, at fome diftance from the fea. Be that 
as it will, it is certain, that, in the Roman times, GeiTbria- 
cum, nowBologne, and Rutupiae or Portus Rutupenfis, were, 
for thofe who from Gaul came into Britain, or from Britain 
crofTed over into Gaul, what in our times are Dover and 
Calais. Hence, frequent mention is made of Rutupiae by 
the Latin writers d ; nay the word Rutupinus was, by fome 
of the poets, ufed inftcad of Britannus e , fo famous was 
Jlutupiae in the Roman times. Portus Dubris, now Dover, 
is firft mentioned by Antoninus but, before the Romans 
abandoned the iiland, it became no lefs famous than Rutupiae 
itfelf. At Rutupiae was quartered the fecond legio Augufta ; 
at Portus Dubris the Tungricani ; at Portus Lemanis, or 
Novus Portus, as Ptolemy calls it, the Turnacenfes ; and at 
Regulbium or Regulvium, the firft cohort of the Betafii, 
as we read in the Notitia. Ptolemy reckons Londinium, 
London, among the cities of the Cantii ; but he was 
therein certainly miftaken. When the Roman government 
was eftablifhed in Britain, the fea-coaft of Kent, which 
they termed littus Saxonicum, or the Saxon fliore, had, 
from the time of Dioclefian, a particular governor, called 
by Marcellinus, count of the fea-coaft, and by the No- 
titia, count of the Saxon fhore, whofe province it was to 
prevent the barbarians, efpecially the Saxons, who began 
then to infeft Britain, from plundering the country. In imi- 
tation of the Romans, our anceftors fet over this coaft a 
governor or portreve, commonly called the warden of the 
cinque ports, from his prefiding over five ports. Caefar landed, 
when he invaded Britain, in the country of the Cantii, and, 
as is commonly believed, at Deal, on the twenty-fixth of 
T t 3 Auguft, 

b Som. ports and forts, p. 3, 4. c Vide Camd. Brit. p. 244. 
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Auguft, in the afternoon, fifty-four years before the birth of 
Chrift f . Cantium is parted from the continent by a narrow 
fea, called by Solinus, Fretum Gallicum ; by Tacitus and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Fretum Oceani, and Oceanus Fre^ 
talis. Thus far of that part of Britain, which is bounded by 
the ocean, the Severn fea, and the river Thames. 
Dobuni. On the north fide of the Thames, near its head, are placed 
by Ptolemy the Dobuni, the antient inhabitants of Glocefter- 
{hire and Oxforfhire. In their country that writer mentions 
but one city, namely Corinium, called by Antoninus, fo far 
as we can conjecture from the diftances fet down in his itine- 
rary, Durocornovium, which flood in or near the place, 
where the prefent town of Cirencefter ftands. Two other 
places are taken notice of by Antoninus, viz. Altone, or 
Avone, and Clevum, or Glevum, built by the Romans, as a 
curb upon the Silures, now Alvington and Glocefter. To 

eh/ nf* - ^ e ea ^" °^ -^°k u ™ ^ a y tne country of the Cattieuchlani, 
aIU ' Calyeuchlani, Cattidudani, Cathicludani, as they are ftyled 
in difFerent copies of Ptolemy's works. Dion calls them 
Cattuellani, and alfo Caffii. In their country, which com- 
prehended Buckinghamshire, Bedfordmire, and Hertfordftiire, 
the following places are named by Antoninus ; La&odorum, 
Bedford ; Ma giovinium, Afhwell ; Durocobrivis or Duroco* 
brivae, Hertford ; Pontes, placed in the itinerary twenty-two 
miles from London ; and Verulamium, mentioned not only 
by Antoninus, but by Ptolemy, and all the Roman writers, 
who fpeak of Britain. Camden conjectures Verulamium to 
have been the town of Caflivelan, which was taken by Caefar g , 
In Nero's time it was a municipium, as we read in Tacitus' 1 ; 
but being afterwards deftroyed, as is fuppofed, in the Saxon 
war, the town of St. Albans rofe out of its ruins, which are 
ftill called Verulam. In the country of the Cattieuchlani, 
Ptolemy mentions only Verulamium, which he calls Urola- 
mium, and Salenae, of which no footfteps are remaining. 
Before the arrival of Caefar, the Cattieuchlani had reduced 
great part of the country belonging to the Dobuni, and were 
conftantly at war with their neighbours. 
Trinoban- Next to the Cattieuchlani were the Trinobantes, as C«far 
tes, calls them, or Trinonnantes, as they are ftyled by Tacitus 
and Ptolemy. They inhabited the prefent countries of Mid-* 
dlefex and EfTex. To them belonged the city of London, 
called by Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Antoninus, Londinium ; by 

Ammianusj 
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Ammianus, Lundinum ; by Stephanus, Lindonion and by 
Bede, Lundonia and civitas Lundonia\ There feems to 
have been no fuch place as London in Caefar's time ; and yet 
it was a town of great note and trade in Nero's, as appears 
from Tacitus k . It muft therefore have been founded between 
the times of thefe two emperors, and, in all likelihood, as 
the learned bimop of Worcefler thinks, about the time of 
Claudius. Tacitus calls it a place famous for trade, and the 
concourfe of merchants, though not diftinguifhed with the 
title of colony '. Whether in procefs of time it attained this 
honour, may be queftioned ; for though Ammianus Marcel- 
linus ftyles it Augufta, yet we cannot from thence conclude, 
that it was a Roman colony, fince antiquaries, of no mean 
character, are of opinion, that the emperors allowed fome 
towns, that were not colonies, to aflume that title *\ Per- 
haps it took the name of Augufta from Conftantine the 
Great, who is faid to have furrounded it with a wall. Ptolemy, 
as we have obferved above, and alfo Ravennas, place London' 
in Cantium, on the fouth fide of the Thames. The other 
towns of the Trinobantes were, Durolitum, Caefaromagus, 
Cononium, Camalodunum, and Colonia, now Leighton, 
Burghftead, Cannonden, Maldon, an'd Colchefter. Cama- 
lodunum., called by Ptolemy, Camudolanum, was the firft 
Roman colony in Britain, granted by the emperor Claudius 
to the veterans, who, driving out the natives, fettled there ; 
but they were afterwards themfelves, in a general infurre&ion, 
either driven out, or put to the fword, the theatre, the temple 
of Claudius, and the feveral villa's in the neighbourhood, be- 
longing to the Roman commanders, being utterly demolifhed 
by the incenfed Britons, who looked upon the colony as the 
feat of flavery n . The country bordering on that of the 
Trinobantes, and comprehending the counties of Suffolk, Icea5 » 
Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, was inhabited by the 
Iceni, called by Ptolemy, Simeni, and by others, Tigeni. 
Camden is of opinion, that the Iceni were the people, whom 
Caefar calls Cenomagni °. To them belonged the following 
places, mentioned both by Ptolemy and Antoninus, Villa 
Fauftini, Cambretonium, Sitomagus, Venta Icenorum, Ga- 
rienis Oftium, Iciani, Brannodium, and Durobriv2e 3 now 
St. Edmundsbury, Bretenham, Thetford, Caftle, Yarmouth, 
Ichburrough, Brancafter, Dornford. In the Roman times, 
T t 4 th« 
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the commander of the horfe under the count of the Saxon 
|hore was Rationed at Oftium Garienis, called alfo Oppidum 
Grarianorum ; and the Dalmatian horfe, as appears from the 
Notitia, at Brannodunum. To thefe we may add Cambo- 
ritum, mentioned by Antoninus, though not by Ptolemy, 
and in the itinerary placed on the Cam, where the prefent city 
of Cambridge ftands ; which Camden fuppofes to have been 
built out of the ruins of Camboritum. 

Coritani. On the Iceni bordered the Coritani, whofe country com- 
prehended Northamptonfhire, Leicefterfhire, Rutlandshire, 
Lincokdhire, Nottinghamfhire, and Derbyfhire. Their chief 
places were, Lindum, Lincoln ; Tripontium, Towcefter; 
Bennavenna or Beneventa, thought to be Northampton; 
Ratie, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Rage, according to Camden, 
Leicefter ; Verometum, Burrowhill ; Margidunum, Marge- 
(loverton ; Pontes, Panton ; Crococolanum, and Agelocum, 
or, as Camden will have it, Adelocum, Idleton. Lindum, 
called by Bede, Lindocolina civitas, was, according to Pto- 
lemy, the metropolis of the Coritani. In this country, between 
the fprings of the Nen and the Avon, are Hill to be feen the 
ruins of antient fortifications and military fences, erected, as 
Camden believes, by Oftorius governor of Britain, after he 
had fortined the banks of the Severn, the Avon, and the 
Nen, in order to prevent the irruptions of thofe who inha- 
bited Wales, and the north parts of Britain. When the 
banks of the two latter rivers, the one running eaftward, and 
the other weftward, were well defended,, the only paffage 
from the north into the hither part of Britain was between 
the fprings of thefe two rivers ; and this pafs was defended 
with ftro.ng works, whereof the ruins are frill to be feen at 
Gildsborough and Dantry. Oftorius, fays Tacitus p , after 
having difarmed fuch as were fufpecled, by fortifying the 
banks of the Antona and Sabrina, reftrained them from 
breaking into the province ; where, inftead of Antona, 
mentioned by no other writer, Camden reads Aufona, or 
Avona, which name was, according to him, common to 
the Nen and Avon 'i. To the weft of the Coritani, were 

Comavii. Jituated the Cornavii, who, according to Ptolemy's defcrip- 
tion of their country, feem to have poffeffed Warwick/hire, 
Worcefterfhire, Staffordftiire, Shropfhire, and Chefliire. 
- Their chief towns were, Branonium, or, as Ptolemy calls 
it, Branogenium, W orcefter ; Prsefidium on the Aufona or 
Avona, Warwick, where the prefect or commander of the 

Dalmatian 
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Dalmatian horfe was polled by the appointment of the goyer~ 
nor of Britain, as we read in the Notitia; Pennocrucmm, 
Penkridge j Viroconinum or Uricomium, as Ptolemy calls 
it, the metropolis of the Cornavii, probably built by the 
Romans, when they fortified the banks of the Severn, which 
is here fordable, and no-wfiere lower. It is now a fmalj 
village, called Wrockcefter. Out of its ruins rofe the pre- 
/ent town of Shrewsbury. Deva, or Deuna, as Ptolemy 
calls it, on the river Deva, from whence the town borrowed 
its name, now Chefter. It was antiently a Roman colony^ 
and the flation of the twentieth legion, furnamed VicMx. 
Condate, Congleton ; and Rutunium, now Routon. 

The principality of Wales, formerly comprehending the Silures* 
whole country beyond the Severn, was, in the Roman times, 
inhabited by the Silures, the Demetae, and Ordovices. To 
thefe belonged not only the twelve counties of Wales, but 
Jikewife the two others lying beyond the Severn, viz. Herer 
fordinire and Monmouthfhire, now reckoned among f:he? 
Englim counties. The Silures and Demetse, according tQ 
the defcription Ptolemy gives us of them, . inhabited that part, 
which is now known by the name of South Wales, ana 
comprifes the following counties, Radnorfhire, Brecknock- 
{hire, Glamorganfhire, with Herefordfhire and Monmouth^ 
{hire. As to the origin of the people, Tacitus is of opinion, 
that they came originally from Spain, on account of their 
ruddy complexion, their curled hair, and their fituation over-? 
againft that country. They were a warlike people, of great 
intrepidity and refolution, utterly averfe to fervitude, and 
great fticklers for their liberties, as will appear from their 
wars with the Romans under Oflorius, Veranius, and Julius 
Frontinus, who in the end fubdued them. In Herefordshire 
ftood Bletium, now the Old Town on the Mimow ; and 
about three fhort miles weft of the prefent city of Hereford, 
near the village of Kenchefter, Ariconium, mentioned ky 
Antoninus. In this country are to be feen the vertices of 
feveral Roman camps. In Brecknockfhire, towards the 
north, where it is divided from Radnorfhire by the Wye, 
fome place Bullaeum Silurum ; but others think it flood in 
Glamorganfhire. Brecknock, the chief town of the country, 
was inhabited, in the Roman times, as appears from feveral 
Roman coins found there, from a Roman brick difcovered 
with this infcription, " Leg. II. Aug." and from a fquare 
camp near this place, called by the natives Gaer, thjjt % 
fortification. In Monmouthfhire, about three miles from 
,Chepftow, which Hands near the fall of the Wye into the 

Severn* 
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Severn, is placed by all our antiquaries Venta Silurum, called 
to this day Kaer-went, that is, the city Venta ; but now 
pnly fome ruins of it are to be feen. On the north-weft 
border of the country ftood Gobannium, mentioned by Anto- 
ninus, at the confluence of the Ifca, now Wyfk or U(k, 
jand the Govenni ; whence it took the name of Gobannium, 
which, with a fmall alteration, it retains to this day, being 
called Aber-Gavenni, that is, the confluence of the Gavenni 
or Gobannium. About twelve miles from Gobannium, An- 
toninus places gurrium, where the Birdhin or Birthin falls 
}nto the Ufk, This place is now known to the Welfh by 
the name of Brynbiga, and to the Englifh by that of Ufk. 
On the other fide the Ufk, twelve miles from Burrium, flood 
Ifca Silurum, where the fecond legion was flationed ; whence 
it is flyled by Antoninus, Legio Secunda, and by the Britons 
to this day Kaer-Lheion, or Kaer-Wyfk ? that is, the city of 
the legion ? or of the river Ufk. The Legio Secunda, called 
alfo Britannica Secunda, was raifed by Auguftus, and removed 
out of Germany into Britain by Claudius, under the eonduft 
of Vefpafian, to whom, upon his afpiring to the empire, it 
fecured the Britifh legions. It was placed in garrifon at Ifca. 
by Julius Frontinus againft the Silures, and long after that, that 
is, iriy the reign of Valentinian, tranflated from thence by 
count Theodofius, the father of Theodofius the Great, to 
llutupiae, as we read in the Notitia, and in Marcellinus r . At; 
Ifca Silurum, many monuments of atiquity have been difco- 
yered, as the reacjer will find in Camden ^ The moft. fou-< 
thern country formerly belonging to the Silures, is Glamorgan- 
fhire, where, at a fmall diftance from the Remney, which 
divides it on the caft from Monmouthfhire, is to be feen 
Kaer-phily-caftle, in the opinion of Camden, the moft noble 
and antient piece of architecture remaining in Britain. That 
this caftle was built by the Romans, feems highly probable, 
though we have no other reafon to conclude it Roman, but 
the ftatelinefs of its ftructure, no Roman infcriptions, ftatues, 
coins, or other monuments of antiquity, having ever been 
difcovered there. Camden thinks it was the Bullaeum Silu- 
rum, of which we have fpoken above. 

The remaining part of South Wales, comprehending 
Caer-Mardhinfhire, Pembrokefhire, and Cardiganfhire, was 
likewife inhabited, according to Pliny, by the Silures ; but 
Ptolemy, to whom Britain was. better known, placed another 
nation here, called by him Demetae and Dimetas. Befides, 
J both 
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both Gildas and Nennius ftyle this country Demetia ; and 
the Britons to this day call it Dyved, changing M into V, 
according to the dialect of that language. Perhaps the Latin 
name Dimetia owes its origin to the Britifh Dyved ; for it was 
the cuftom of the Romans, as Camden obferves, to retain fuch 
names of the places they conquered, as had been given them by ., 
the natives, adding only to them a Latin termination. In the 
country of theDemetae, Ptolemy takes notice only of two places, 
Loventium orLuentium, at the mouth of the Tuerobis, now the 
Towy, and Maridunum, or, as Antoninus calls it, Muridunum, 
now Caer-Mardhin. The country now known by the name of 
North Wales, and comprehending Montgomeryfhire, Merio- 
nethlhire, Caernarvanmire, Denbighfhire, and Flintfhire, 
was inhabited by the Ordovices, a brave and powerful nation, Ordpvfces, 
who held out flrft againft the Romans, and afterwards againft 
the Englifh, after the other Britons were fubdued ; for by 
the Romans they were not reduced till the time of Domitian, 
nor by the Englifh, till the reign of Henry I. In their country, 
namely in Montgomeryfhire, where the village of Meviod 
ftands at prefent, flood formerly, according to the conjectures 
of the beft antiquaries, the city of Mediolanum, celebrated 
both by Ptolemy and Antoninus. Befides Mediolanum, An- 
toninus mentions other places in the country of the Ordovices; 
viz. Segontium, on the river Sejont, whence, without all 
doubt, it took its name ; Conovium, now Conway ; and 
Varis, of which the ruins were to be feen in Camden's time, 
near the village of Bodwar. In this country are the ruins of 
feveral antient forts raifed by the Romans, to awe and keep 
in fubje&ion the natives. Over-againft Caernarvanmire lies 
the ifland of Mona, now Anglefey, the antient feat of the 
Druids, firft attempted by Paulinus Suetonius, and afterwards 
reduced by Agricola. It was called in the Britifh tongue Mon, 
and, when conquered by the Englifh, Anglefey, that is, the 
Englifh ifland. 

The Brigantes, whom Stephanus calls Brigae, a numerous Brigantcs* 
and powerful people and much commended by the antient 
writers, pofTefTed the following countries ; viz. Yorkfhire and 
the bifhoprick of Durham towards the eaft and the German 
ocean, and to the weft Lancafhire, Weftmoreland, and Cum- 
berland. In Yorkfhire, and in the weft-riding, on the Dan, 
now the Don, flood the city of Danum, mentioned by Antoni- 
nus, and in theNotitia called the ftation of the Crifpinian horfe. 
Nennius ftyles it Caer-Dann 5 but it is now known by the 
name of Doncafter. Olicana, mentioned by Ptolemy* is, from 
fituation with refpeft to Eboracum or York, thought bj 
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Camden to have ftood where Ilkly, on the Wharf, now 
Hands. It was rebuilt in the reign of Severus by Virius Lu- 
pus, legate and propraetor of Britain, as appears from an an- 
tient infcription dug up there \ The fecond cohort of the 
Lingones was quartered here- Near the confluence of the 
Calder and the Are Hands the fmall village of Caftleford, 
formerly, according to Camden, Lageolium, or as Antoni- 
nus ftyles it, Lagetium. This our learned antiquary conjec- 
tures from its fituation, by a Roman way, from feveral mo- 
numents of antiquity difcovered there, and its diftance from 
Danum and Eboracum. Colcaria, according to fome Tad- 
cafter, according to others Aberford, is mentioned by Anto- 
ninu.s 9 but not by Ptolemy. Ifurium Brigantum is placed by 
both on the Ure ; and by Camden thought to have ftood 
where the prefent village of Aldborrow Hands, at a fmall di- 
ftance from Burrowbridge. Eboracum or Eburacum, now 
York, on the Owfe, for the Ure takes that name at Aldbur- 
row, where the Owfeburn, a fmall brook, falls into it, was 
the metropolis of the Brigantes. It owed, no doubt, its ori- 
gin and grandeur to the Romans ; for it was both a Roman 
colony and a municipium, as appears from feveral antient in- 
fcriptions u . The fixth legion, called Viclxix, fent out of Ger^ 
many into Britain, was quartered here in the time of the. 
Antonines, and likewife the ninth in Galba's reign x . In this 
city the emperors had a palace, in which died Septimius Se- 
verus, and Conftantius Chlorus. Upon the death of the lat-r 
ter, his fon Conftantine, who afterwards" acquired the fur- 
name of Great, was here fir ft declared emperor. The re^ 
fcript of the emperors Severus and Antoninus, " de rei 
* c vindicatione," is dated from this place. Upon the death of 
Severus, juftice was, for fome time, adminiftered here by the 
great oracle of the law iEmilius Paulus. When the Romans a- 
bandoned Britain, Eboracum was, by the Scots and Picls, re- 
duced to the fhadow of what it had been. In the eaft-riding, 
about feven miles from York, ftood Derventio, nowAuldby,a 
fmall village on the Derwent, formerly Derventio. At the fame 
cjiftance from the Abus, now the Humber, where the fmall town 
of Wigtonftands, ftood, in the Roman times, Delgovitia , an4 
on the promontory called by Ptolemy, Ocellum, now ffolder- 
nefs, the city of Praetorium, now Patrington. The only places 
in Lancafhire mentioned by Antoninus, are, Mancunium, now 
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fvlanchefter, and Alone, called in the Notitiaf, Alione, now 
Lancafter, the chief town of the county to which it gives, 
name. In Weftmoreland, two fhort miles from the Itunay 
or Eden, flood Vetera?, now a village called Burgh. It is 
mentioned by Antoninus ; and from the Notitia we learn, 
that upon the decline of the Roman empire, was quartered 
there a prefect, with a band of Dire&ores. Not far from 
hence flood Aballaba, on the Ituna, the ftation, as we read 
in the Notitia, of the Mauri Aureliani. It retains its antient 
name, being now called by contraction Apelby. At Whal- 
lop-caftle appear vaft ruins of an antient town, where Romai* 
coins and urns have been frequently dug up. Here flood, ac- 
cording to Camden, Gallagum, mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
called by Antoninus, Gallatum 5 which conjecture agrees with 
the diftances in the itinerary. From this place, an old cawf- 
way runs almoft in a ftrait line, for the fpace of about twen- 
ty miles, to Caer-Vattan, near the Picts wall. Upon this 
eaufway, now commonly called the Maiden-way, Camden 
thinks, that the ftations and manfions, mentioned by Anto- 
ninus in his ninth iter, were fettled. At Brougham, according 
to Camden, the antient Brocovum and Brevoniacum of An- 
toninus, called in the Notitia, Brocaniacurh, where a cohort 
of the Defenfores was quartered, feveral coins and other mo- 
numents of antiquity, have been dug up. In Cumberland, 
the fea-coaft was fortified by the Romans in fuch places as were 
convenient for landing 5 whence the Scots, when from Ireland 
they invaded our ifland, met with the greateft oppofrtion. Ma- 
ny remains of antiquity are ftill to be feen at Morefby, per- 
haps, as the prefent name feems to imply, the Morbium of 
theantients, where, according to the Notitia, theequites ca- 
tafracK were quartered. At the head of the Wize, a fmall 
river, that falls into the Waver, are the ruins of an anti- 
ent town, called, by the neighbouring inhabitants. Old Car- 
fifle; perhaps the CaftraExploratorum, placed fome where here- 
abouts by Antoninus ; for it is feated on a high hill, and there- 
fore, as it commands a free profpecl: round the country, was 
very convenient for fpying an enemy. From feveral infcripti- 
6ns it appears, that the ala, named Augufta, and Augufla Gor- 
diana, was quartered here in the time of the emperor Gor- 
&an. A little higher jetts out a fmall promontory, below 
which is a large arm of the fea, at prefent the boundary of 
England and Scotland, and formerly of the Roman province 
and the country of the Picts. On this promontory flood 
Blatobulgium, now Bulnefs, from which, as the molt remote 
limit of the province of Britain, Antoninus begins his itinerary. 

At 
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At Blatobulgium are frequently found Roman coins and in- 
scriptions. A mile beyond it, at low- water, are to be feen 
the foundations of the famous wall called the Piclis wall, built 
by the Romans to reftrain the barbarians from breaking into 
the province. Though a vaft arm of the fea comes up here 
about eight miles, called by Ptolemy, Itunae aeftuarium, now 
Solway-frith, yet, at low-water the Scots and Pi&s found 
means to ford it. Upon the fame frith ftands Drumbugh-caftle 
formerly a Roman ftation, and thought by Gale y to be the 
antient Blatobulgium. This frith is called by Ptolemy Ituna 
seftuarium, from the river Ituna, now Eden, which here falls 
into the bay. It is now called Solway-frith from the town of 
Solway in Scotland Handing upon it. At the prefent Burgh* 
upon-fands was another Roman ftation. At a fmall dillance 
from the confluence of the Eimot and the Loder Hands Pen* 
reth, according to Gale, the Voreda of Antoninus. The 
city of Carlifle, having the Eden to the north, the Petervill 
to the eaft, and the Caude to the weft, was by the Romans 
called Luguvallum, Luguballum, and Lugubalia. The word 
vallum was, no doubt, derived from that famous vallum of 
the Romans, which ran clofe to the city. As to the word 
Lugus, or Lucus, it fignifled among the Celtae, who fpoke 
the fame language as the Britons, a tower ; for what Anto- 
ninus calls Lugo-Augufti, Pomponius Mela ftyles turris Au- 
gufti ; fo that Lugovallum fignifies a tower on the vallum. 
This city was a place of great note in the Roman times, as 
appears from feveral monuments of antiquity found in that 
neighbourhood, and from the frequent mention made of it by 
the antient writers. 
Ottadlni Next to the Brigantes, Ptolemy places the Ottadini, Ot- 
tadeni, or Ottalini, according to the various readings of the 
feveral copies. Camden reads Ottatinos, becaufe they dwelt 
ultra Tinam, beyond the Tine. Their country extended 
from the wall at leaft to the Tweed, and was afterwards 
part of the province Valentia ; for fo count Theodofius nam- 
ed it, after he had recovered it, by driving out the barbarians, 
who had feized it. It is now called Northumberland, as lying 
north of the Humber. In this country, near Caer-vorran* 
part of the wall was ftill Handing in Camden's time, fifteen 
foot in height, and nine in breadth. Bede writes, that it was 
only twelve foot high, and his account is, generally fpeaking, 
exact ; for, where there has not been any extraordinary 
fortification^ what was ftill ftanding in Camden's time eame 
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near that height, and no part exceeded it. The breadth 
which Bede allows it, viz, eight foot, is pretty exact ; for 
every-where it {till exceeds feven. In this country have been 
difcovered many monuments of antiquity, of which the read- 
er will find an account in Camden 2 . Beyond the wall, and 
at the mouth of the Tina or Tine, ftood Segedunum, now 
Seton, where refided, according to the Notitia, the tribune 
of the fixth cohort of the Lergi. At a fmall diftance from 
Segedunum, Antoninus places Corftorpitum, or, as Camden 
reads it, Morftorpitum, according to him, Morpeth. On the 
north fide of the Alaunus, now the Aln, and not far from that 
river, ftood antiently Bremenium, from which Antoninus 
begins his firft journey in Britain. Some take Bremenium 
to be Rochefter, near the head of the Rhead, others to be 
Brampton. At Gabrofentum, according to fome, Newcaftle, 
was quartered the fecond cohort of the Thracians. The coun- 
try of the Ottadini reached, according to fome, to Edinburgh- 
frith ; but the only places taken notice of by the antients be- 
tween Bremenium and that frith, called by the Roman writers- 
Bodotrise aeftuarium, are Tsei or Tavi oftium, the mouth of 
the Tweed, and Caftra Alata, thought by all our antiquaries to 
be Edinburgh. Gn the weft coaft, between Solway and Dum- 
briton friths, are placed by Ptolemy the Selgova?, and the towns 
Trimontium and Oxellum belonging to them. To the north 
of the Selgovse were the Damnii, in whofe country, extending. Se i govar<t 
to Dumbriton-frith, antiently Glotse aeftuarium, ftood the fol-Damaii* 
lowing towns mentioned by Ptolemy; Colania, Coria, Alauna, 
and Victoria. The Horefti, mentioned by Tacitus, are placed HorefH. 
by Camden between the Selgovae and the Ottadini. Agricola 
entered their country, as we read in Tacitus; and, having re- 
ceived hoftages, commanded his admiral to fail round Britain. 
Hence Camden infers, that their country bordered on Solway- 
frith, and that the Roman fleet was then riding there. In this 
voyage were difcovered the Orcades, unknown to the world 
till that time. That narrow neck of land, by which Glotae 
and Bodotriae jeftuaria, that is, Dumbriton and Edinburgh 
friths, arms of different feas, are kept from joining, was 
fortified by Agricola with garrifons and caftles ; by which 
means all Britain, on this fide, being poffeffed by the Romans, 
the barbarians were removed, as it were, into another ifland, 
Thofe who dwelt beyond the two friths, are by Dion Caifius 
comprehended under the two denominations of Masatae andMaats*. 
Caledonii. The fouth part of Britannia Barbara, as the CaledoaS * 
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Romarisftyled it,' was poffeffed by the former ; and the north 
part by the latter. From the Caledonii, Calidones, Deu- 
caledonii, or Dicalidones, as they are flyled by different 
authors, the north part of Britain was called Caledonia ; nay,' 
Florus calls the woods adjoining to the Thames, Caledonian 
Woods ; for fpeaking of Caefar foon after he had paffed that 
liver, " Having followed the Britons," fays he, " into the 
* 6 Caledonian woods, he took one of their kings prifoner V 
But herein he {hews himfelf little acquainted with the country, 
ysai. Of the Picts no mention is made either by Tacitus or Pto- 
lemy ; but under that denomination the Caledonians were 
Comprehended in Conftantine's time : " I do not mention," 
fays Eumenius in his panegyric upon that prince, " the 
u Woods and marines of the Caledonians and other Picls V'' 
And Ammianus Marcellinus, writing of the time of Valen- 
trnian and Valens ; u The Picls," fays he, " under which 
cc denomination are comprehended the Dicalidones and the 
Attacotti. c< Ve6hiriones, the Attacotti likewife, a warlike nation, antf 
Scotti. 46 the Scotti, roaming about, committed great devaluations'."' 
Hence it is manifeft, that, in the reigns of thofe two princes, 
tfie Attacotti, and the Scotti or Scots, were two different 
nations from the Caledonii and the Picls. But of Scotland, 
and its antient inhabitants, we ftiall fpeak more at length 
nereafter. Thus far of the inhabitants of Britain, of then- 
towns and territories, while the Romans were matters of the! 
* " ' inand, in the defcription of which we have followed Ptolemy, 
Antoninus, and our beft modern antiquaries. But, after all, 
we cannot pretend exactly to afcertain the bounds of fo many 
different nations fubjeel: to fo many kings, who were con- 
tinually making encroachments upon each other. Moft of 
the towns we have mentioned were, in all likelihood, built 
after the Romans had made themfelves matters of the ifland > 
But that the Britons had no towns at all before their arrival, 
as Strabo feems to infinuate d , is what he can hardly believe. 
What that geographer wrote of Gaul and Britain, he copied 
From Caefar, who tells us indeed, that the Britons gave the" 
name of towns to woods, after they had fortified them with a 
ditch artd rampart, to reftrain the incurfions of thofe with 
whom they were at war e . But, from their giving the name 
of towns to the woods, which they chofe for places of fhelter, 
and fortified in time of war, we cannot conclude, that they 
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had no other places, deferving that name, to dwell in, when 
under no apprehenfion of an enemy. Who can believe, that 
the twenty towns, which Vefpafian reduced under the em- 
peror Claudius, as we read in Suetonius f * were only woods 
thus fortified and fenced in ? 

We cannot difmifs this fubjec"r, without taking notice of 
the walls or ramparts raifed by the Roman emperors in this 
ifland, to fecure the countries belonging to Rome againft the 
incurfions of the northern barbarians. That three walls were 
eredted for that purpofe by three different emperors* is mani- 
feft from hiftory. Of thcfe the firft and hithermoft was, 
without all doubt* the work of Adrian > for Spartian tells us Adrian** 
in exprefs terms, that he was the firft, who, by a wail or wdh 
rampart eighty miles in length, parted the Romans and bar- 
barians s. This wall is, by our beft antiquaries, placed 
between Solway-frith and Tinmouth ; and truly, considering 
its extent, it can be placed no-where elfe. This wall 
or rampart, (for ibme writers ftyle it murus, and others 
vallum) was made, fays Spartian, " in modum muralis fep%" 
or fepti, that is, " after the manner of a mural hedge," with 
large ftakes fixed deep in the ground, and fattened together. 
Upon it ftood Pons iElia, perhaps Pont-Eland in Northumber- 
land, Claffis IE\\2^ Cohors iElia, and Ala Sabiniana, which 
took their names from iElius Adrianus, and his wife Sabina. 
In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the fucceflbr of Adrian, 
the Brigantes revolted ; but Lollius Urbicus, then governor? 
ef Britain, having overcome them, and driven back the 
barbarians, built another wall of turf or earth, fays Capi- 
tolinus in the life of Antoninus Pius h . As no antient writer Antow'nus's 
mentions the place where this fecond wall was built, it is wal] » 
impoffible to determine it with any certainty. Some learned 
antiquaries, whom we have followed in our Roman hiftory l 9 
place it between the frith of Forth and Clyde. But Camden 
and Brietius, upon the authority of a very antient chorogra- 
phical table, are of opinion, that it began at the mouth of 
the Taus or Tweed, and was carried fouthward to the head 
of theEfk inEfkdale, fo as to fecure the eaft coaft, and 
inclofe part of the country of the Ottadini. Upon fecond 
thoughts, this opinion does not feem to us improbable, fince 
Antoninus begins his itinerary from the mouth of the Tweed, 
as the moft northern boundary, at that time, of the Roman 
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empire. , The firft wall was built* according to our beft 
ehronologers, in the year of the chriftian aera 123, the fourth 
of Adrian's reign, Glabrio and Torquatus being then confuls* 
and the other m 142,. the third of Antoninus Pius,, thencoa- 
ful with Marcus Aurelius Antoninus k ^ That a third wall 
Severus's was built by the eniperor Severus, is plain from Spartian, 
wall. who, in the life of that prince, tells us, that he feeured 
Britain with a wall carried on crofs the ifland from fea to 
fea L There is a great difagreement among antiquaries about 
the place where this wall was built. Camden maintains, 
that Severus's wall was raifed in the fame place, where Adrian 
had creeled his about eighty years before* But we cannot 
help difagreeing herein with that learned antiquary, fmce 
Eutropius, in the life of Severus writes, that he built a wall 
thirty two miles in length, reaching from fea to fea ; whereas- 
Adrian's wall extended eighty, viz. from Solway-frith to 
Tinmouth. Befides > we cannot perfuade ourfelves, that 
Severus, after having overcome in feveral battles, the barba- 
liansy after having marched from one end of the ifland to the- 
pther,. and been at an immenfe trouble and- charge, not to 
mention the lofs of fifty thoufand men, in draining marflies, 
eutting down woods, and making highways) mould have 
abandoned fo extenflve a country, which Agrkola had for- 
merly reduced, and Antoninus inclofed with a wall, and^thia 
at a time when the enemies of Rome were quite difpirited, 
and fuing for peace. It mull therefore be placed ofl the 
ifthmus between the friths of Forth and Clyde ; and indeed? 
if it was but thirty-two miles in length, it could .-ffond in no 
^ther.part of the whole ifland, that was ever pollened by- 
the Romans. But the hithermoft waU, fays Camden, is tt 
Called Gual Seuer, that is, Severus's wall. May not thofe* 
who call it fo, be miftaken ? Is it not well known, that 
many appellations, or, as we may ftyle them, traditions, of 
this nature, when narrowly examined, prove quite ground- 
ids ? Such is this, if we believe the Scots writers, who, as 
Camden himfelf obferves, have always called the hithermoit 
wall Adrian's wall* The neck of land between the two 
friths of Forth and Clyde is not above fixteen miles over. 
This tracl Agricola feeured with eaftles and forts placed at' 
convenient diltanees, that the forces might eaftly draw toge- 
ther upon the firft apprehenfion of danger. In building after- 
wards-tbe wall, thofe who were employed in the work, took 
the moll diredt line ; which mult be the caufe why fome of 
the forts are at a diftance from it. They began it where the 
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rivers are narrow^ and carried it along the neck of land 
between the friths. It begins between the QueenVferry and 
Abercom, and, for the fpace of thirty-fix Scots miles, runs 
weftward to Dumbriton, with a great ditch on the north 
fide of the wall, and many fquare fortifications' in the form 
of a Roman camp. It is called by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country Graham's dyke. But of Severus's wall, 
we have fpokcn at length in our Roman hiftory ^ to which 
ive refer the reader. The hithermoft was, as we have obferved 
already ^ built by Adrian, not with ftone, but turf or earth, 
and defended by a rampart, and (harp flakes driven deep 
into the ground. However, it is certain, that afterwards a 
ftone wall was built in the fame place ; but when, or by 
What emperor, we cannot determine. The remains of this 
wall were ft ill to be feen in Camden's time. That learned 
antiquary traced it with great care, and, according to the 
account he gives us of it, it began at Biatobulgium, or Bul- 
fcefs* on the Irim fea^ kept along the fide of Solway-frith by 
Burgh-upon-fands to Lugovallurn, now Carlille, where it 
j>afTed the Ituna or Eden; Thence it was carried on crofs 
the little river of Cambeck, where the ruins of a great caftle 
were to be feen. Afterwards paffing the rivers Irthing and 
Poltrofe, it entered Northumberland, and through thofe 
mountains along the river South Tine, was continued by a 
bridge over North Tine, and ended at the German ocean. 
On the north fide of the wall was a ditch twelve yards broad. 
In fomc places it is fix yards deep, hewn out of the folid rock* 
The wall itfelf was about eight foot thick, and in very few 
jplaces built upon that of Adrian. .Camden takes this to be 
the wall, that was built by the Romans about the middle of 
the fifth century, upon their abandoning the ifland. But one 
legion only was then fent over, and that was foon after 
recalled : and could one legion, in a very mort time, and in 
great hafle to return, build, even with the amftance of the 
Britons, a ftone wall eight foot in breadth, twelve in height, 
and eighty miles in length ? This to us feems incredible, and 
therefore we are inclined to think, that this laft wall was 
built upon that of Severus between Bodotria and Glota, where, 
in Buchanan's time, were difcovered the remains of a ftone 
wall n . This is the opinion of the learned Ufner, who main- 
tains, that! Bede was miftaken in placing the laft wall between 
the Eden and the Tine 0 . The laft legion, fent to the 
U u 2 affiftance 
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afMance of the Britons, drove out the barbarians with greatf 
faughter, and recovered the country they had feized. h \i 
therefore probable, that, abandoning fuch a vaft tract to the 
enemy, they would have chofen to build a wall eighty miles; 
in length, though in great hafte to return to the continent,* 
when they might have indofed a: much larger country with a- 
Wall not half fo long ? 
Britannia T#£se three walls were, In different times, the boundaries 
iXio/. °f tne Roman empire, dividing Britannia Romana from Bri- 
tannia Barbara, which laf£ appellation they gave to that part 
of Britain, which was not fubject to Rome. Britannia Ro- 
mana was divided into Britannia Superior, and Britannia In- 
ferior, or Upper and Lower Britain'. The former reached 
from the Chanel at leaft as far as Chefter, Comprehending 
both England artd Wales, as they are now ftyled ; for, on 
one hand', we read in Dion Camus; that the legio fecunda 
Augufla was quartered in Upper Britain' p ^ and on the other, 
in Ptolemy, that it had its ftation at Ifca Siluruin, now Caer 
Lheon, about four miles from the Severn in MonmoutMiire 
The fame Dion Camus tells us, that the Legio vigefirria, 
called likewife Valeriana and Victrix, was quartered in Upper 
Britain ; and both Ptolemy and Antoninus determine the place, 
viz. Deva, now Chcfter, on the Deva, now the Dee, The 
Legio fexta Vi&rix is placed by Dion Camus in Lower Bri- 
tain; arid by Antoninus,, as Well as by Ptolemy, at Ebora* 
cum or York,, which, as it is plain* from- hence, flrood in 
Lower Britain. Under this divifiort was comprised only thafi 
part of Britain, which was fubje&'to the Romans, the other 
more northern part being by them diftinguiftied with the name 
of Britannia Barbara. This divifion owed, without all doubt, 
its origin to the emperor Severus, who* having fettled the 
affairs of Britain, divided it, as we read in Herodian r , into 
two prefectures- Before that prince's reign, no mention is 
made of any divifion of Britain ; and Ptolemy, Who divides 
Germany, Pannonia, and Maefia into Upper and tower, 
takes no notice of any fuch divifion in his defcription of Bri- 
tain ; a convincing proof, that, when he wrote, that is, in 
the reign of Marcus Antoninus, this divifion was not yet in- 
troduced. If Severus was, as he feems to have been, the 
author of this divifion, Britannia Inferior extended to the 
ifthmus between Glota and Bbdotria, where he built a- wall, 
parting Britannia Romarta from Britannia Iferbara. 

Britannia. 
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Britannia Roman a, comprehending the Upper and j^ 1 J'? n * - 
Lower Britain, was firft divided* probably by Conftantine the^ L ve e go l "^ n . 
Great, into four governments ; viz. Britannia Prima, Briran- merits 
nia Secunda, Flavia CsefarienOs, and Maxima Casfarienfis.. 
Britannia Prima lay between the Chanel on one fide, and the 
Thames and the Severn on the other ; Britannia Secunda 
reached from the Severn to the Irifh fea ; FlaviaCaefarienfis was 
inclofed by the Thames, the Severn, and theHumber ; and Max- 
ima Csefarienfis extended from the Humber to Adrian's wall. 
To thefe was added afterwards the province of Valentia, pr jba- 
blyfo called by the emperor Valentinian from his brother Valens; 
for, in the reign of Valentinian, this country, extending from 
Adrian's wall to the friths of Bodotria and Glota, was recover- 
ed by Theodofius, father .to the emperor of that name. This 
diviyon we have copied from the breviary, which Sextus Ru- 
fus wrote, and dedicated to the emperor Valentinian. Of 
this work, fome imperfect copies leave out Flavia Caefarienfis ; Tke form ^ 
and one of thefe Camden has followed. Each of thefe pro- the Roman 
vinces had its particular magiftrate, fome a confular, others government 
only a praefes or prefident. They were afl, according to the" 1 ntain * 
'Notitia, fubject to the vicarius of Britain, as he was to the 
prsefe&us p&etorio of Gaul, one of the four praefe&i pra^torio Their civil 
inftituted by Conftantine. The vicar of Britain had feveral& ov6fnmwit ' 
officers under him for the better and more expeditious admini- 
irration of civil affairs, viz. his princeps or lieutenant ; a 
cornicularius, who publiftied the fentences and decrees of the 
vicar and other magiftrates, and was fo called from cornu a 
horn, with the founding of which he commanded filence in 
the court ; two numerarii or accountants, whofe province it 
wae to fet <dowfl the fums of the public revenues ; a com- 
mentarienfis or jailor, fo called from the commentaria or 
Calendars of the prifoners, which he kept, and delivered to 
the judges ; officers called ab actis, that is, public notaries, 
who wrote teftaments, contracts, and other inftruments; 
feeretaries called de cura, ana* de cura epiftolarum, whofe 
office it was to write and fend letters and difpatches from the 
governors of the provinces to the emperor, or to each other. 
Befides a great number of petty officers, viz, informers, 
purfuivants, apparitors, &c, the vicar had under him the go- 
vernors of the five above-mentioned provinces, who were 
three prefidents, and two confulars ; for by prefidents were 

Governed Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Flavia 
'aefarienfis ; and the other two, Maxima Caefarienfis and 
Valentia, by confulars, as appears from the Notitia, and was 
agreeable to the cuftGm of the Romans, who 3 on the decline 
U u 3 of 
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of the empire, committed to confulars the care of thofe pro? 
vinces only, that, lying next to the enemy? were moft ex* 
pofed to their attempts. The vicar had the power of rever- 
fing the judgments and decrees of the other governors ; and 
with the fame power was the praefe&us praetorio of Gaul 
vetted, with refpect to the judgments and decrees of the vi- 
car. The enfigns of the vicar's office were a book of man-* 
dates in a green cover, and five caftles placed on the triangu- 
lar form of the ifland, with the names of the five above-men-? 
Tfeeirmiii- tioned provinces, which they reprefented s . 
tary govern- gy t h e vicar, and the governors of the five provinces under 
2nent ' him, was the civil government adminiftered. As to the mili- 
tary, it was executed by three chief officers under the magi- 
fter militum of the weft ; viz. the comes Britanniarum, the 
comes littoris Saxonici, and the dux Britanniarum. No men- 
tion is made in the Notitia of the troops under the command 
of the count of Britain, nor. of the places under his jurifdi&i- 
on j but as the other two commanded on the coafts, and in 
the northern parts of Britain, as appears from the places 
where their forces were quartered, we conclude from thence, 
that the inland and fouth part of the ifland was fubjeft to his 
* command. The comes littoris Saxonici, or count of the 
Saxon fhore, whofe province it. was to cover the eaftern coaft, 
lying over-againft Germany, and prevent the Saxon pirates 
from ravaging the country, had no fewer than eight praepofitf 
under his command, and one tribune ; viz. the praspofitus or 
commander of the numerus or cohort of the Fortenfes, quan- 
tered at Othona, thought to be Haftings ; the praepofitus of 
the Tungricani at Dubris or Dover ; the praepofitus of the 
TurnacenfesatLemanis or Lime; the praepofitus of the Bra- 
nodunenfes, who were Dalmatian horfe, at Branodunum or 
Brancafter in Norfolk ; the praepofitus of the Stablefian horfe 
at Gariannonum or Caftor, near Yarmouth ; the praepofitus 
of the fecond legion, called Augufta, quartered at Rutupis 
or Richborough \ the praepofitus of the Abulci at Anderida 
or Newenden ; and the praepofitus of the exploratores, whofe 
office it was to difcover the ft ate and motions of the enemy ? 
fit Portus Adurni, or Ederington in SufTex. The tribune 
commanded under the praepofitus of the legion. The du$ 
Britanniarum had under him fourteen praepofiti ; viz. the 
praepofitus of the fixth legion quartered at York or Eboracum j 
the praepofitus of the Dalmatian horfe at Praefidium, or Pat-: 
rington in Holdernefs ; the praepofitus of the Crifpian horfe $ 
"' • ' • ' ' " • , Dajiu^ 

s Vide Panci^oL ^ti notit. imperii 
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Danum or Doncafter ; the praepofitus of the Catafra&ariam 
"horfe at Morbium, perhaps Morftby in Cumberland ; the 
prxipofitus of the Barcarii Tigritenfes at Arbeia or Jerby in 
the fame county ; the praepofitus of the Nervii Di&enfes at 
Dictis or Diganwy in Caernan'anfhire ; the praepofitus of the 
Vigiles or fcouts at Coacangii or Kendal in Weftmorland^.5 
the praepofitus of the Exploratores at Lavatres or Bowes ia 
Yorklhire ; the praepofitus of the Dire£ti at Vetera; or Burgh 
;upon,Stanmore in Weftmorland ; the praepofitus of the De- 
fenfores at Broconiocum or Bougham in the fame county ; 
the praepofitus of the Solenfes at Magona, thought by Camden 
to be Machleneth in Montgomeryshire ; the praepofitus of the 
Pacenfcs at Magi or Old Radnor ; the praepofitus of the Lori- 
gonicarii at Longonicus or Langchefter, in the biftioprick of 
Dui ham ; and laftly, the praepofitus of the Derventionenfes, 
fo called from Derventio, where they were quartered, a town 
upon the Derwent, feven miles from York, thought to be 
Auldby. All thefe praepofiti are named in the Notitia, with 
the places where they were quartered. 

Besides the above-mentioned forces, a ftrong guard or 
watch was kept on the wall, or, as the Notitia exprefles it, 
along the line of the wall, per lineam valli. Here was pofted 
the tribune of the fourth cohort of the £ergi, at a place call- 
ed Segodunum, now Seaton, on the fea-coaft of Northum- 
berland. The tribune of the cohort of the Comonii had his 
ftation at Pons iEhi or Pontland in Northumberland. This 
bridge was probably made by order of the emperor i^lius 
AdrianuSa The tribune of the ala of the Aftores was quar- 
tered at Condercum or Chefter-upon-the-ftreet, in the 
biftioprick of Durham. Next to him was ftationed the tri- 
bune of the firft cohort of the Frixagi at Vindobala, as we 
read in the Notitia, or Vindomora, as it is ftyled in the itine- 
rary, the former name importing, in the Britifh language, 
finis muri, and the latter finis valli ; and hence the place is 
now called the Wall's-end, in Northumberland, the river 
Tine ferving perhaps inftead of a rampart from this place to 
the fea. The prefect of the ala Saviniana was pofted at Hun- 
num, which Camden conjectures to be Sevenfhale in the fame 
county. The prefecl: of the fecond ala of the Aftores lay at 
Cilurnum, which fome take for Cillerford, and fome for 
Scilicefter-on-the-wa]l, likewife in Northumberland. • The 
tribune of the firft cohort of the Batavi was ftationed at Pro- 
colitia, according to fome, Colchefter upon the Tine. The 
tribune of the firft cohort of the Tungri was quartered at 
Borcovicus or Borwick in Northumberland* The tribune of 
U u 4 the 
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the fourth cohort of the Gauls at Vindolana or Winchefter* 
On-the-wall. The tribune of the firft cohort of the Aftores 
at iEfica, thought to be Netherly on the Efk in Cumberland. 
The tribune of the fecond cohort of the Dalmatae at Magni, 
a place without all doubt near the wall, and not Raanor, call- 
ed by the fame name, The tribune of the firfi cohort JEfa 
at Amboglanna, according to fome Willoford in Cumberland, 
according to Camden, Amblefide in Weftmorland. The 
prefect of the ala Petriana at Perith in Cumberland. The 
prefect of the Mauri Aureliani at Aballaba, or Apleby in 
Weftmorland. The tribune of the fecond cohort of the 
Largi at Congavata, or Rofe-caftle near Carlile in Cumber- 
land. . The tribune of the cohort of the Hifpani at Axelodu- 
niim, now Hexham in Northumberland. The tribune of the 
fecond cohort of Thracians at Gabrofentum, Gatefhead, clofe 
J to NewcaJHe. The tribune of the firft cohort, called JEfy 
Claffica, at Tunnocellum or Tinmouth. This cohort, Cam- 
den thinks, was employed in naval affairs, induced thereunto 
by the furname of Claflica given it in the Notitia. That the 
Romans keptfome veflels on the Tine, to hinder the Caledo- 
nians from making defcents op their territories, is. not impro- 
bable \ for that they maintained a fleet in the ports of this 
jfland, is manifeft from a law ftill extant in the pande&s, 
wherein mention is made by Javolenus of one Seius Saturni- 
pus ? archigubernus or admiral of the Britifh fleet The tri T 
bune of the firft cohort of the Morini was ftationed at Glan- 
nobanta, thought by Camden to have ftood on the Wentfbeejc 
in Cumberland. Tne tribune of the third c6hort of the 
Nervii' at Alippe, now Whitley-paftle in Weftmorland. The 
cuneus of the Armaturae is placed by the Notitia at Bremen- 
turacum, a ftatioh near the' wall, and not in the neighbour- 
hood of Prefton in Lancafhire, fixty miles diftant from the 
wall, as Camden would have it. The prefect of the firft ala 
Herculea had his ftation at Olenacum or Ellenbdrough iri 
Cumberland, where many monuments of antiquity have been 
difcovered. The tribune of the fixth cohort of the Nervii 
is mentioned the laft of all in the Notitia, and placed at 
Verofidium, thought to be Werewich upon the Eden near 
Carlile. All thefe forces were appointed to defend the limit, 
that is, to fecure the wall, under the command of the dux 
Britanniarum. Thefe three officers, viz. the comes Britan,- 
niarum, the comes litt'oris Saxoriici, and the dux Britanniarum, 
}vere equal in power, but fubordinate to the vicar. The 
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forces maintained in Britain under the two latter officers, a* 
mounted, according to Pancirolus, to nineteen thoufand two 
hundred foot, and feventeen hundred horfe. Of the troop? 
under the comes Britanniarum, we find no account in the 
Notitia ; pancirolus thinks, becaufe the greater part of the 
ifland' was then in the power of the barbarians. But this rea- 
ion might have ferved againft enumerating the forces under the 
two other commanders j for at the very time the Notitia was 
compiled, the Britons were, by frequent embaflies, foliating 
the emperor, and his officers in Gaul, for aid ; whicbf they 
could not have wanted, had the fourth part of the troops, 
fet down in the Notitia, been quartered towards the wall. 
In the times before the Notitia, no mention is made of the 
comes Britanniarum, but only of the dux, and the comes 
tractus maritimi, called comes littoris Saxonici, when the 
Saxon pirates began to infeft the coafts. The firft vicar of 
Britain we find mentioned in hiftory, and probably the firft 
who, with that title, governed here, is Pacatianus, to whom 
we find an edict directed in 319, enacting, that one deeurip 
fhould not be bound to pay the taxes that were due from ano- 
ther u . The authority of the count of the Saxon more wa$ 
thought to have been confined within Britain, till it was by 
ithe learned Selden extended to the oppofite coafts of Cimbria, 
Batavia, Belgica, and Armorica * ; for to jthem he finds the 
name of littus Saxonicum given by the writers of thofe times, 
no doubt from their being infefted by the Saxon pirates. The 
count of Britain had for his enfigns a book of mandates, and 
the ifland reprefented in a triangular form ; the count of the 
Saxon Ihore a purple book, with nine carries, reprefenting the 
nine places where the praepofiti and tribune, under his com- 
mand, were quartered ; and the dux likewife a purple book, 
With the fourteen places, where the prefects under him were 
ftatipned, Of thefe munitions or forts, fourteen have over 
them the names we have mentioned ; but the firft has only 
the word fextae, fignifying, we fuppofe, the ftation of the. 
fixth legion, which was quartered at York ; whence that city 
is ftyled by Antoninus, in his itinerary, Eboracum legio fexta; 
and in a coin of Severus, CpK pbofacum Legio vi. Victrix. 
If the power and jurifdiction of the count of the Saxon more 
had extended to the oppofite coafts of Gaul and Germany, as 
Selden maintains, mention would have, been made in the No- 

titis* 

a Lib. ii. de exta& Cod. Theod. 1. xii. tit. 7. dat. iz, 
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£itia pf the forces under his command in thofe places ; but as 
the Nptitia is quite filent upon that head, and, in the enfigns 
pf that officer^ we find .only the names of nine Britifii towns 
,pr garrifons, we conclude from thence, that his authority 
was confined to this ifland. His troops were quartered i« 
Several towns or ftations along the coaft from Kent to the 
jnoft northern part of Norfolk. The more northern coafts, 
and that facing Ireland, with the inland countries in thofe 
parts, were under the jurifdiftion of the dux Britanniarum., 
for Danum, now Doncafter, feems to have been the moft 
fouthern ftation of his troops. Thefe ftations, defigned at 
firit. for camps, called in Latin caftra, grew, by degrees, 
into cities ; and this is the origin of almoft all our great 
cities and towns, built either in the fame places where the 
Roman camps were, or at a fmall diftance from them. This 
-pbfe^vation holds efpecially in thofe, the names of which end 
in chefter or .cefter, derived from the Latin word caftra ; 
for, to this day, the ftations or forts near the Picls wall, the 
remains of which are to be feen in feveral places, are, by the 
common people, called Chefters y. 
•TheRomau To maintain a communication between one ftation and 
highways, another > arid for the convenience of the armies, when they 
marched, or of the governors* when they vifited the provin- 
ces, the troops, in peaceable times, were employed im makr 
ing roads or caufways, called viae militares, confulares, prse- 
tprbe, ftratas, publicae, &c. As no fewer than an hundred 
2nd fourteen manfions through fifteen different roads are men- 
tioned in the Itinerary, and in the Notitia forty-fix garrifons, 
yiz. nine on the fea-coaft, under the command of the comes 
Iittoris Saxonici, fourteen more inland, and twenty-three per 
lineam valli, or along the wall, under the jurifdiction of the 
dux Britanniarum, many highways muft have been made for 
palling, according to the Roman cuftom, from one place, 
however diftant, to another. Our hiftorians indeed mention 
only four of note ; but, in a province fo abounding with fta- 
tions, camps, fortreffes and cities, there muft, without all 
doubt, have been a great many more. Had the Notitia gi- 
ven us an account of the forces and places under the com- 
mand of the dux Britanniarum, as well as of the other two 
great officers, we mould have had knowledge of more cities 
and places of note in this ifland ; for Bede tells us out of Gil- 
das, who flouriihed about the time the Notitia was compofeel, 
th^t, in thofe days, there were twenty-eight moft ftately ci- 
ties, 

v Vide Barton, comment, in Antonin, itiner. 
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ties, befides innumerable caftles, fortified with ftrong walls, 
powers and gates z : , The four ways, or, as w.e call them ? 
ftreets, mentioned by our hiftorians, are, Watling-ftreet 3 fo 
called, as is couje&ured, either from Vitellianus a Roman^ 
perhaps employed in making it, or from a Saxon word fig- 
nifying a beggar, it being much frequented by beggars. 
This way is thought by fome to have reached from Dover tQ 
Cardigan in Wales ; by others to have extended from Dover 
to the coaft over-againft Anglefey, parting through London ? 
Dunftable, Towcefter, Allerfton, and crofting the Severn 
near the Wrekin in Shropfhire. The Foff-way, fo called 
perhaps, becaufe in fome places it was never perfected, but 
left like a ditch. This way is thought to have reached from 
Totnefs in Cornwall to Lincoln, and from Lincoln to Cath- 
nefs, the moft northern point in Scotland. Ikenild-ftreet, fo 
called perhaps from Iceni. It led from Southampton to 
York, and from thence to Tinmouth. Ermine or Erminage- 
ftreet, reaching from St. David's to Southampton \ Befides 
thefe, we find two others mentioned in hiftory \ viz. Julia, 
Strata in Monmouthftiire, made, as Camden conjec~tures 5 by 
Julius Frontinus, who fubdued the Silures j and- Strata Mar- 
celja, mentioned by Giraldus Cambrenfis, as lying at a fmajj 
diftance from Julia Strata. The former is thought to have 
been the work of Ulpius Marcellus> proprietor of Britain in 
the reign of Commodus. 

The forces, employed in the defence of Britain, were all Several corfs 
foreigners, as the reader mufl have obferved, the Romans of Britons in 
•not thinking it fafe to truft the natives, who perhaps would ^^ man 
have defended their country with more vigour and refolution 
againft the barbarians, but might, when mafters of all the 
ftrong places, have turned their arms againft their mafters, 
and fhaken off the yoke. To prevent this, the Romans 
tranfplanted into other countries the numerous levies raifed 
here. It appears from the Notitia, and feveral antient in- 
fcriptions, that bodies of Pritift troops were difperfed almoft 
over the whole empire ; for we find die following corps men? 
tioncd ; viz. Ala Britannica milliaria, Ala quarta Britonuni 
in iEgypto, Cohors prima JEYia. Britonum, Cohors tertia Bri- 
tonum, Cohors feptima Britonum, Cohors vicefima fexta Bri- 
tonum in Armorica, Britanniciani fub magiftro peditum. In? 
vicli juniores Britanniciani, Excubitores juniores Britannicia-» 
ni, Britones cum magiftro equitum Galliarum, Invicli juruV 

ore? 
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,©rcs Britones intra Hifpaniam, Britones feniores in Jllyrico, 
Thefe different corps were fupplied from time to time put of 
this ifland. No wonder therefore, that Britain, exhaufted and 
deprived of its youth by fo numerous levies, became, upon 
the withdrawing of the foreign jtroops quartered here, a prey 
to the northern barbarians. Having thus defcribed the irate 
of Britain before and after the arrival of the Romans, we (hall 
now proceed to the hiftory of that part of it, which was fiik 
je& to Rome, from the time of its being firft invaded by Ju- 
lius Caefar, to its defertion by the Romans in the reign of Va? 
jfentinian III. containing the fpace of about fjye hundred years. 

SECT? IL 

The hiftosy of Britain, from the firft coming 
of Julius Csefar, to its defertion by the Ro 
mans. 

c*fbr*s firft TJ R I T A I Tf was hut little known to the Romans till 
SbBrSSm tne time. of. Julius Caefar (A), who having carried his 
victorious arms to the oppofite coaft of Gaul, parted from 
Britain by a narrow chanel, there formed the defign of bringT 
Jng the Britons, as he had already done the moft warlike na- 
tions of Gaul, under the dominion of Rome. Whatever was 

the 

(A) We mull ingenuoufly confefs, that we have no accounts, 
but fuch as are evidently fabulous, of what paffed in this ifland 
before the Romans were acquainted with it. Gildas, who flour 
rimed in the latter end of the lixth century, freely owns, that, as 
for the antient monuments of his country, they were no-where to 
be found in his time, being either deftroyed by the enemy, or car- 
ried into foreign countries by the banimed Britons. However, 
Annias of Viterbo, in his Berofus, gives a long fucceffion of Cel- 
tic kings, whom he derives from Samothes, one of the fons of 
Japhet, fuppofing him to have planted colonies firft on the conti- 
nent of Celtica or Gaul, and afterwards in this ifland, from him 
named Samothea. But Annius has been long fince unmafked, and 
the fables he vends in his counterfeit Berofus univerfally, ex- 
ploded. What Geoffery of Monmouth writes of Brutus, and the 
kings defcended from him, fuppofed to have reigned in this ifland, 
deferves no more credit, than the fables of Annius, whether 
Geoffery was the author, or only the tranflator of that pretended 
hiftory ; for in the preface prefixed to it, he tells us, that he re* 
ceived an antient Britifh hiftory from Walter archdeacon of Qxon, 

which 
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the real motive that prompted him to this undertaking, whe- 
ther his unbounded ambition and thirft of glory, as to us? 
feems moft likely, or the hopes of enriching himfelf with the 
Britifh pearls, as we read in Suetonius b , the pretence he al- 

ledged 

b Suet, in Jul. c. 5,8. 

which ne faithfully tranflated out of the Britilh tongue into La- 
tin. This hlftory, or rather romance/ he infcribed to Robert earl 
of Glocefter, natural f6n to Henry f . But though it was at firft 
received with uncommon applaufe by the Welfh, who, to this day, 
are Unwilling to give it up as fabulous, yet it began very early to 
bfe cried down, as appears from what we read in William Niobri- 
genfis, who flouriflied not long after Geoffery, and writes of hinr 
rhus : " In thefe oar days a certain writer is rifen, who; has de- 
" vifedmany foolifh fictions of the Britons. His name is GeOffery.'* 
And a little after • *' With how little fhame,- with what great 
" confidence, cloth he frame lyes !'* However, as it would be 
unpardonable in us to pafs over in filence what all our hiftoriana 
have thought fit to take notice of, we fhall here relate, in a feW 
words, what we read in Geoffery's fabulous hiftory of Brutus, and 
his fucceflbrs, faid to have reigned in this ifland many ages before 
the arrival of the Romans. According, to that writer, Brutus^ 
the great-grandfon. of i£neas by his fon Afcanius, having acci-, 
dentally killed with an arrow his father Sylvius, king of Alba, was 
forced to leave Italy * and flying into Greece, joined there the 
Trojans, who had fettled in that country after the deftruftion of 
their city. With thefe he put to fea, being fupplied with a fleet 
by Pandrafus, king of the country, whofe daughter he had mar- 
ried j and entring the Atlantic fea, performed wonders in feveral 
places, particularly in Gaul, where he overcame Goffarius king 
of Aquitain, and drove him from his kingdom. But the banifh- 
ed king having prevailed upon tie other princes of 6aul to lend 
him powerful mccours, Brutus, not finding himfelf in a conditio 
on to withitand fo great a force, put to fea again, and, after a few 
days fail, arrived on the coaft of Albion, and landed at the place irk 
Devonfhire, where Totnefs now ftands. He immediately marched 
up into the country, which he found peopled by giants, whofe 
chief or king was Gogmagog. Thele he overcame ; and hav- 
ing rooted them out, and divided the lands among his people^ he 
called the ifland, from his own name, Britain. Having got pof- 
feflion of the whole country, he built a city in a proper place* 
which he made the feat of his kingdom, calling it Troja Nova, 
a name afterwards changed into Troynovantum or, Trinoban- 
uun. Before his death, he divided his kingdom among; his three 
ions. Locrinus, the eldeft, had for his mare Lepgria, fo called 
him, now England. Camber, Brutus's fecond fon, had Cam- 
bria 
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ledged was, that, in all the wars of Gaul, the Britons had 
affifted with considerable fupplies the enemies of the republic. 
Upon this either real or pretended provocation, he attempted 
€o pafs over into Britain, and, by the conquer! of tfiis ifland 
enhance the reputation, which he had already acquired in Gaul. 
As the fummer was already far fpent, and winter came on 
Very early in thefe northern climates, he was fenfible, that 
the time of the year would not allow him to finifli the war. 
However, he thought, it would be no fmall advantage to 
View the ifland, to learn the temper, cuftoms, and manners 
of the inhabitants, and to get fome knowledge of their ports 
and havens, then vifited by none but merchants, who were 
acquainted with the coaft lying over-againfl Gaul, but feemed 
utter Grangers to the reft of the country ; for, being called 
together by Caefar from all parts, they could not inform him 
of what extent the ifland was ; by what nations, and how 
powerful, it was peopled ; how they u'ftderftood the art of 
war - y by what cuftoms they were g&verned ; or what ports 
Were capable of receiving a fleet of great fhips (B). In ordet 

therefore 

hik, fi6w Wales i and Albanaclus, Albania, now Scotland. 
Having laid this foundation, the author purfues his hiftory, giving 
* lis an account of the various revolutions, that happened in the ifland 
in the reigns of the kings, who fucceeded each other, from Bru- 
tus to CafTibelan, who, being appointed guardian to Androgeus 
and Tenuantius, his two nephews, the fons of king Lud, prevail- 
ed upon the people to transfer the kingdom upon himfelf. Lud 
5s faid by Geoflfery to have unrounded the city of London with 
fiew walls and towers, and to have built a gate, which, from him* 
is ftill called Ludgate. In the reign of Caffibelan, Ca:far landed 
in Britain i and here it is, as Camden well obferves, that the En- 
glifh hiftorian ought to begin his hiftory, whatever GeofFery or 
others have writ of the Britifti affairs before this period being al- 
together groundlefs. As for Geoffery's hiftory in particular, it 
fufRciently confutes itfelf, bringing with it fuch marks of forgery, 
ks muft evidently convince every reader, that the whole is afiftion 
dther of Geoffery himfelf, or of the author, whom he pretends to 
have coppied. 

(B) Csefar tells us elfewhere ( i), that Divitiacus, one of the moft 
powerful men in Gaul, was not only mafter of a confiderable part 
of that country, but had fome footing likewife' in Britain ? that 
federal provinces of Britain were peopled by colonies from Gaul ; 
that the Britons had aflifted the Gauls in moll of their wars ; and 

lafUy< 



(1) Csefar. comment. 1. ii. c. 2. 
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therefore to difcoVer what he could not learn of the merchants, 5 
ne fent out C. Volufenus with a galley* enjoining him. to~ 
return as foon as poffible with what intelligence he could get-- 
Suetonius tells us* that Caefar went in perfon to view the 
eoaft ; but Caefar's own account fhews that writer was 
miftaken c . In the mean time Caefa? marched all his forces 
into the country of the Morini, now the province of Picardy,. 
whence was the fhorteft paffage into Britain, ordering at the 
&me time all the veflekjr that lay in the neighbouring ports, 
and the fleet, which he had built the year before for his. expe- 
dition againft the Morini, to attend him. The Britons,. The Brltois* 
alarmed at thefe preparations, difpatched embaffadors to Caefar, '^ nd em&afU 
offering to fubmit to Rome, and deliver froftages for their c tSu° 
fidelity. Caefar received them with great kindnefs ; and frav-* 
ing encouraged them, with fair promifes, to perfift in their 
refolution, he fent them back to their own country, ordering: 
Comius, whom, for his extraordinary wifdom, virtue, and fi- 
delity,, he had made king of the Atrebates,. to attend- them 
into Britain, with inftrucfions to vifit as many flates as h& 
could, to perfuade them to accept of an alliance with Rome* 
and to acquaint them with'his defign of landing in a fliorfc 
time in their country. In the mean time Volufenus, having 
made what difcoveries he could from his fhip, for he did not 
think it advifeable to venture afhore,. returned after five days 
to Caefar, and acquainted him with what he had obferved. 
Hereupon Caefar, having embarqued tw\> legions on board Cxhr em- 
eighty tranfpom, and appointed eighteen more, which were bar i ue3 ? vItls 
wind-bound at a port about eight miles off, to convey over- two ® l0S3 * 
the cavalry, weighed anchor about the third watch, com- 
manding the cavalry to embarque at the port, where the 
veffels lay ready to receive them, and follow him ; which 
orders were too flowly executed. Caefar himfelf arrived in & 
few hours on the Britifh coaft ; but finding the hills and cliffs- 
hanging over the fea covered with armed men, who from? 
thence might, with their darts, eafily prevent his landing, he 

lay 

c Idem ibid. Casf. comment. 1. iv, 

Mly, that fuchof the Gauls as were defirous to be perfect mafter* 
of the iearningof the Druids, ufed to pafs over into Britain to ftudy 
it there. How could Britain therefore, at that time, befo utterly 
unknown in Gaul, or only known to merchants, nay, and to them 
fo little, that being called together by Gefar from all parts, they 
could not give him any tolerable account of the people, of their 
euftoms, manners, laws, method of fighting, &c. nay, not even o-f 
t&sir ports and harbours ? 
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layby til! three in the afternoon, waiting for Tome of his (hips,- 
that were not yet come up, in order to look out for fome' 
other places where he might land his troops with lefs danger. 
Upon their joining the fleet, he fumm'oned the chief officers 1 
to a council of war j and having acquainted them with the' 
intelligence he had received from Volufenus, and given thenr 
fuch orders as he thought proper for the occafion, he fet fail, 
and arriving at a plain and open (hore about eight miles farther, 
The Britons he there came to an anchor. The Britons, apprifed of Caefar's 
oppofe the defign, fent their cavalry and chariots before, the reft of the* 
?h e d Ro- f arm y ha ^ enin g after them, in order to oppofe his landing.' 
nuns, " The main difficulty in getting to land proceeded from the 
largenefs of the {hips, which required a coniiderable depth of 
water j fo that the Roman foldiers were obliged, loaded as 
they were with heavy armour, to leap into the fea, and at the 
fame time to ftrugglc with the waves, and encounter the 
enemy, who, having their hands difengaged, as they either 
flood on dry land, or waded but a little way into the water, 
could boldly caft their darts, and drive back an enemy thus 
incumbered. This difad vantage fo difcouraged the Romans, 
as Caefar himfelf owns, that they did not appear fo chearful, 
nor fo eager to engage the enemy, as in their former conflict 
on dry land ; which being perceived by the general, he 
ordered his long (hips or galleys to advance with their broad 
fides towards the (hore, in order to force the Brrtons, with 
their flings, arrows and engines, to retire from the water- 
fide. This had, in fome degree, the defired effect ; for the 
Britons, furprifed at the make of the galleys, a fort of (hip- 
ping they had never feen, and overwhelmed with mowers of 
darts and arrows thence difcharged upon them, began to give 
ground. But the Romans ftill betraying great backwafdnefs 
to throw themfelves into the water, the ftandard-bearer of 
the tenth legion, having nrft invoked the gods, Cried out 
aloud* *' Fellow foldiers, unlefs you will forfake your colours, 
< c and fuffer the Roman eagle to fall into the hands of the 
<fi enemy, follow me ; for I arn refolved to difcharge my 
" duty to the commonwealth and my general." Having 
thus fpoken, he leaped into the fea, and advanced with the 
eagle towards the enemy. Hereupon the foldiers in the fame 
ftiip, encouraging each other not to fuffer fo great a difgrace 
as the lofs of their enfign, followed his example ; which thofe 
in the other {hips perceiving, they too caft themfelves boldly 
into the fea, and, preffing forward, began the fight, which 
proved very {harp on both fides, and, for fome time, no- 
ways favourable to the Romans. » for not being able either to 
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keep their ranks, get firm footing, or, leaping out'of federal 
fhips, follow their particular flandards, they were put into 
<rreat'confufion by the Britons ; who, being acquainted with 
the {hallows, when they faw them coming in fmall' numbers 
otit of their mips, fpurred their horfes into the water, and 
attacked them incumbered and unprepared ; which Czefar 
obferving, he caufed feveral boats to be manned, and fent 
them to the affiftance of thofe, whom he law moft diftrefled. 
By this means, the Romans, having at length gained firm The Ro- 
footing, charged the enemy jb brifkly, that they put them to m . a " s land . 
flight •, but could not purfue them for want of horfe* the J f ffi cuh£ 
cavalry not being yet arrived; which, Caefar fays, was the Year before 
only thing wanting to complete his wonted fuccefs d . ; Chrift 54- 

Upoti this defeat, the Britons immediately fent embaflk- Vp hc Briton9 
dors, arid with them Comius, whom they had committed to fue for peace, 
prifon, to fue for peace. This treatment they endeavoured 
to excufe, by laying the blame on the multitude. Caefar, hav- 
ing upbraided them with their breach of faith, in making w ( at • 
upon him after they had fent embafladors to him into Gaul* ; 
ddiring peace, promifed to forgive them, on condition they 
delivered a certain number of hoftages. Part of thefe they 
brought immediately, promifing to return in a few days with 
the reft, who lived at fome diftance. Peace being thus con- 
cluded four day after Csefar's landing in Britain, the Britifh 
princes, having disbanded their men, and fent them back 
into their feveral countries, came to fubmit themfelves and 
their ftates to Caefar. In the mean time the eighteen trans- 
ports, that were conveying over the Roman cavalry, being 
overtaken by a violent ftorm, were driven back to the ports • 
of Gaul. By the fame ftorm, Caefar' s fleet, which lay in Csfar's fleet 
the road, was greatly damaged, feveral of them being dafhed JJJ^ 
to pieces, and others, by the lofs of their anchors, cables, ftorm- 
and rigging, rendered wholly ufelefs ; which caufed a great 
confternation in the army, for they wanted materials where- 
withal to refit them, in order to return to the continent, and 
provifions to fupport them any confiderable time in the ifland, 
Caefar having all along intended to pafs the winter in Gaul. 
What added to the misfortune, the fame night, it being then 
full moon, the tide rofe fo high, that the galleys, which had 
been drawn afhore, were filled with v/ater. This caufed a 
new panic, the Roman mariners being quite unacquainted 
with the tides. The Britifh chiefs, who were aftembled to 
perform their agreement with Caefar, perceiving his want of 

horfe, 

d Cscf, comment. I. iv. 
Voi^ XVIII, X * 
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fiorfe, {hips, and provifions, and judging of the number of 
his men from the fmalnefs of his camp, which was narrower 
than ufual,. becaufe the legions had left their heavy bas^e- 
behind therrv refolved to take arms again, in order to protract 
the war till winter,- perfuading themfelvesy that, if they couldi 
cut off the few Romans that were come over, or prevent 
their return,, they would- thereby deter others from invading 
Britain for the future. The plot being thus laid, they be^aiy 
The Britons to fteal out of the camp by degrees, and privately to lift agairr 
5*aM- thC their diibanded troops. Casfar knew nothing of their defign ; 
r but neverthekfs, fufpecting an alteration from their delay in, 
delivering, their hoftages after the lofs of his (hipping, refolved 
to prepare againft all events. Accordingly he caufed all the 
provifions, that could be found in the neighbouring country, 
Jab be brought into his camp, and gave orders* that thofe Ihips,., 
which had been the leaft damaged by the ftorm,.- mould be 
refitted with tRe materials of thofe, that had been mattered 
to pieces* He fent. likewife. to Gaul for what things were 
farther necefTary ; which were fo well applied by the foldiers r . 
who, on this occafion, laboured with uncommon diligence,., 
that only twelve fhips being loft, the reft were.foon in a con- 
dition to put to fea again. In the mean time the feventh 
legion being fent out to forage, while part of the foldiers*. 
having quitted their arms as under no apprehenfiort.'of danger, 
were employed in- reaping the corn,, and the reft i» gathering 
it, and conveying it to the camp, the Britons, who had lairt< 
all night concealed in the neighbouring woods, not queftioning 
but the Romans would come and' forage in that place, the 
harveft being brought in every-where elfe,,fell upon them 
And fall unexpectedly % and having killed fome of them, drove the 
upon the fe- re ft i nto a f md ]\ compafs, and furrounded them with their 
'-em c g Jon '}j 0r {g_. an( j chariots, in fuch manner, that not a fingle man- 
would have efcaped, had not the advanced guards, obferving: 
a greater duft than ufual rifmg from that quarter, acquainted* 
Caefar therewith °, who, facetting the Britons had begins 
hoftilities anew, haftened to the afliftance of the legion witfr' 
the two cohorts, that were upon guard, ordering, two others 
to fupply their room,, and all the reft to repair to their armv 
and follow him with all expedition* Upon his arrival, the 
Britons gave over the attack, and the Romans refumed their 
courage. However, Caefar, not thinking it advifeable-to* 
engage the enemy, ftood fome time with his troops drawn up; 
in. battle-array, and then retreated to his j camp. After thisy 
the heavy rains, which continued feveral days* fiiccefiiyeJy, 
kept the Romaas ia their camp^ and. hindered the Britons 

froflfc 
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From attempting any thing againft them* The latter however 
were not idle in the mean time ; but having difpatched 
me/Tengers into all parts of the ifland, to inform their country- 
men how fmall an army the Romans had, how great a booty 
they might get, and what a favourable opportunity offered 
of freeing themfelves forever, by forcing the Roman camp, They attack 
they drew together a great body of horfe and foot, and boldly the Romaft 
advanced to the Roman entrenchments. Upon their approach, ^repulS 
Caefar drew up his legions in order of battle before the camp, with great 
and gave the Britons fo warm a reception, that they imme- daughter* 
diately turned their backs, and fled. Csefar purfued them 
with great {laughter, till his men were out of breath, burnt 
feveral town and villages in the neighbourhood, and then 
returned to his camp. The Britons, diftieartened at the lbfs 
they had fuftained, fent the fame day embafladors to fue f6t 
peace ; which Csefar readily granted, upon their promifing 
to fend him over into Gaul double the number of hoftages 
be had required before. His want of horfe, and the fear of 
expofing his fleet to another ftormj, if he ftaid till the equinox, 
made him haften his departure. The fame night therefore, Csefar r<? _ 
the wind proving favourable, he weighed anchor, and arrived turns to 
fafe in Gaul, whence he immediately wrote to the fenate* Gaul - 
acquainting them with his exploits in Britain ; for which a 
fupplication, or general thankfgiving, was decreed for twenty 
days e . 

The Britons, it feems, were not much awed by Caefar's 
arms ; for of all the ftates, into which the ifland was then 
divided, two only fent him hoftages. Provoked at this neglect 
or contempt, he refolved to make a new defcent the follow- 
ing fpring with a far more powerful fleet and army. With 
this view, before he left Gaul to return to Italy, where he 
ufed to pafs part of the winter, he ordered his lieutenants to 
refit the old mips, and build as many new ones as they could. 
His orders were executed with fuch diligence, that, upon his 
return, he found fix hundred {hips, and twenty-eight galleys, 
ready to launch in a few days. Having therefore commended C2efar » 3 fe _ 
the application and diligence of his foldiers, and the fuper- r on d expe* 
vifors, he commanded them to repair with the fleet to Portus* 5 '^™""* 
Itius (C), while he marched with four legions, and eight y^^ ftw , 
X x 2 ~ hundred chrift 55. 

c Caef. ibid. 

(C) Cluverius, and Somner in his diffiwtation de Portu Iecio, 
will have Bologne to be the Portus Itius mentioned by Cxfar ; 
others look for the Portus Itius at Calais, or in that neighbour- 
hood. 
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hundred horfe, into the county of Treves, to prevent a 
rebellion there ; which he had no fooner done, than he 
haftened to the above-mentioned port, and leaving Labienus 
there with three legions, and two thoufand horfe, to fecure 
it, to provide corn, and to fend him intelligence from time 
to time of what might happen on the continent, he embar- 
qued with five legions,- and two thoufand horfe, and weighing 
anchor about fun-fet, arrived with his whole fleet- the next 
Be lands day by noon on the Britim coaft, where he landed, without 
without O ppofition, in the fame place, which he had fo*md fo con- 
oppo.tion. ven j ent t } le y ear De f ore , The Britons had afTembted in vaft 
multitudes to oppofe his landing, as he afterwards underftood 
from the prifoners ; but being terrified at the fight of fo 
numerous a fleet, amounting, with the veflels which feveral 
perfons had provided for their own ufe, to eight hundred and 
upwards, they had left the more, and retired to the hills; 
Caefar, being informed, after landing his troops^ where the 
Britons were lodged, left ten cohorts, and three hundred 
horfe, to fecure the fleet, and with the reft marched- in queft 
of the enemy, whom he found ported on the other fide of a 
river, about twelve miles from the place where he had knded 
(I)). Their defign was to oppofe his paflage; but, notwith- 
And ^feats & ancnn ? tne advantage of the 'ground, they were obliged, 
the Britons, by the Roman cavalry, to quit their poft, and retire to a 
Wood, whereof all the avenues were blocked up with huge 
trees cut down for that purpofe. Out of this place, which 
feemed. to have been fortified in fome former war, the]? 
never ventured but in fmall parties. But, notwithstanding 
their utmoft efforts to prevent the Romans from entering it, 
the foldiers of the feventh legion, having caft themfelves into 
ateftudo, and thrown up a mount againft their works,, obliged 
them to abandon their afylum,- and fave. thsmfelves by flight ; 

but 

Kood. Horfely obferves r . that Carfar calls the paiTage from Portus 
Itius to Britain the ihorteft and eafieft, beiiig about thirty miles. 
Now, by an accurate furvey, the diftance at Calais from land to 
fand is twenty-fix Englifh miles, or twenty-eight and a half 
Roman. 

, (D) This river rs fuppofed to be the Stour, trie Thames being 

too diftant ; fo that the battle was fought on the banks of that 
river, to the north of the town. Horfely is of opinion, that the 
ftrong place, to which the Britons retreated after their defeat,- 
muft have been Durovemum, now Canterbury, diftant twalw 
miles from the place where Gsfar landed (2). 



(2) Horfely, p. 14, 
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but the day being far fpent, Casfar, who was quite .unac- 
quainted with the country, thought it more advifcable *to 
return, and fortify his camp, than to purfue the fugitives f . 

Early next morning, Gefar difpatched both his horfe and 
foot, divided into three bodies, in purfuit of the enemy ; but 
when he was already come in fight of their rear, he was 
acquainted by fome horfemen from <^ Atrius, that, by a Thc Ro_ 
dreadful ftorm, which had happened the night before, moft™^ 
of his fhips were dafhed to pieces, or driven aftiore. Upon by* a 'ftorm. 
this intelligence, he haftened back to the fca-fide, where he 
was an eyc-witnefs of the misfortune, which he had heard 
from the meffengers ; for forty fhips were entirely loft, and 
the reft fo damaged, that they could not be refitted without 
great trouble and labour. However, having, without lofs of 
time, fetall the carpenters in the fleet and army to work, he 
fent over to Gaul for others, ordering at the fame time 
Labienus to build as many fhips as he could with the legions 
that were there. To prevent the like misfortune for the 
future, he refolved upon a very difficult undertaking, which 
was, to draw all his fhips afhore, and enclofe them within 
the fortifications of his camp. This ftupendous work being 
completed in ten days, the foldiers labouring the whole time 
night and day without intermiftion, and the camp being 
ftrongly fortified, Caefar, leaving the fame guard as before to 
defend it, marched with the reft of his forces to the place, 
whence he had returned from purfuing the enemy. Upon 
his arrival, he found their numbers greatly encreafed, under 
the conduct of Caiuhelan, king of the Trinobantes, whofe 
territories lay about eighty miles from the fea. He had 
formerly made war on his neighbours ; but, upon the arrival 
of the Romans, they had all unanimoufly committed the 
whole management of the war to him, as the moft proper 
perfon to head them at fo important a conjuncture. While Cafllbelan 
the Romans were on their march, they were attacked by the ^ lls ^ pcn 
Britifti horfe and chariots, whom they repulfed with great ?~ bu , 
daughter, and drove into the woods ; but purfuing them too is repulfed." 
eagerly, they loft fome of their own men. Not long after, 
the Britons made a fudden (ally out of the woods, and fell 
upon the advanced guard, while the Romans were bufied in 
fortifying their camp. Gcfar immediately detached two 
cohorts to their afEfta'nce ; but the enemy, while the Romans 
ftood amazed at their new way of fighting, boldly broke 
through the two cohorts, and returned again without the lofs 
of a man. Quintus Laberius Durus, a tribune, was (lain in. 

X x 3 this 
f CfCf. comment, I. v. 
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this a&ion ; but fome frefh cohorts coming to the relief of 
the Britons, the Remans were, in the end, put to flight. 
The next day they kept on the hills, at a considerable diftance 
from the Roman camp, till about noon ; when three legions 
being detached by Caefar, with all the cavalry, under the 
command qf C, Trebonius, to forage, they fell upon the 
Tfc Britonsf ora g ers w j t h g reat f urv ; but meeting with a vigorous refift- 
three^o- ance > tnev betook themfclves to flight ; and being purfued by 
^nan legions, the Roman cavalry fo clofe, that they had not time to rally, 
but are de-' to make a fland, or to get down from their chariots, according 
lCatc * to their cuflom, great numbers of them were cut to pieces. 

Upon this overthrow, the auxiliary troops, that had come from 
all parts, abandoning Caffibelan, returned to their refpe&ive 
countries ; nor did the Britons ever after engage Caefar with 
their united forces e . 

After this vi&ory, Caefar marched towards the Thames, 
with a defign to crofs that river, and enter the territories of 
Caffibelan ; but when he came to the only place where the 
river could, though not without great difficulty, be forded, 
he faw the- enemy's forces drawn up in a confiderable body on 
the oppofite bank, which was fortified with {harp {lakes, 
They had likewife driven many flakes of the fame kind fq 
deep -into the bottom of the river, that their tops were covered 
with the water. Though Caefar had intelligence of this from 
the prifoners and deferters, yet he ordered the cavalry to ride 
fhJnlmts * n ' an< * ^ e kgions to follow ; which they did with fuch 
1 * 'refolution and intrepidity, that, though the foot , were up to 
the chin in water, the enemy, not able to fiiftain their affault, 
abandoned the bank, and fled (E). Caffibelan, now defpair- 
ing of fuccefs by a battle, difbanded the greateft part of his, 
forces, retaining only about four thoufand chariots, to obferve 

the 

s Idem ibid, ^ 

(E) Polyaenus tells us, that Caefar, on this occaiion, made ufe 
of the following ftratagem. : he caufed an elephant, covered with 
jron, having a wooden tower on his back full of men, to be driven 
into the river; which unufual fight ftruck fuch terror into the 
Britons, that they abandoned the oppofite more (3). Theltake> 
are juft above Walton in Surry ; and the meadow facing them is 
called Co way. They are even now to be feen at low- water ; and 
one of them was lately pulled out of the Thames, but with great; 
difficulty. They are of oak, and, tho' they have been fo long m 
the water, are as hard as brazil, and as black as jet. At Sheppe*- 
ton^ they have feveral knife-handles made of them (4). 



(|) Polyam. ftrat. I ynl (4) Tindal A in sat. ad ?ani% 
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tfie niotions of the Romans. With thefe he kept at fome 
diftaiice in the woods, or in fuch places as were fcarce accefli- 
We to the Romans, carrying off the cattle and corn from 
thofc countries through which the Romans were to march. 
As he was well acquainted with the roads and by-ways, if the 
Roman cavaliy ventured a little too far to lay the country 
wafte, he detached part of his chariots to attack them ; which 
they could not engage without great difad vantage. This pre- 
vented the Romans from making excurfions, as they would 
have otherwife done, and obliged Caefar not to fuffer his horfc 
to go farther to burn and plunder the country, than the legions 
were able to follow them. In the meantime the Trinobantes T «- 
fent embafladors to Caefar, promifing to fubmit to him, and" u ° bn ^ 0 
: at the fame time entreating him to protect Mandubratiusoriar. 
againft the oppreilion of Caffibelan, and fend him to them for 
their kkg and governor. Mandubratius, called by Eutropius 
and Bede, Androgeus, was the fon of Imanuentkjs, king of 
•*he Trinobantes ; but, upon the death of his father, who was 
ilain by Caflibelan, to avoid the like fate, he had fled toCsfar, 
.who had granted him his protection. Csefar readily complied 
with the requeft of the Trinobantes, enjoining them to fend 
him forty hoftages, and corn for his army ; which they 
did accordingly. The example of the Trinobantes, whofe 
fubmiflion fecured them from being plundered by the Roman 
foldiers, was foon followed by other ftates } viz. the Ceno- 
magni, Segontiaci, Anaclites, Bibroci, and Coili (F), who, 
X x 4 "by 

(F) lipfius, inftead of Cenomagni, reads Iceni, Cangi (5), the 
names of two nations mentioned elfewhere by Cffifar The Iceni 
inhabited Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambnidgeftiire, and Huntingdon- 
ihire ; and the Cangi the country lying on the Irilh fea ; for when 
Oftorius led his army againft them, he approached the fea, fays 
Tacitus (6), that faces the ifland of Ireland. Camden agrees 
with Lipfws in changing the firft part of Cenomagni into Iceni ; 
but as for the latter, he reads Regni, who were the inhabitants of 
Suffex and Surry, and confequently more likely to follow the 
example of the Trinobantes, who inhabited Hertfordfhire, Eflex, 
and Middlefex, than the Cangi, who lived at a greater diftance. 
The Segontiaci are placed by fome in Berklhire, by others in 
Hampfhire (7). The city of Seguntiurn, mentioned by Antoni- 
nus, ftood on the coaft of North Wales, over-againft the ifland 
of Anglefey, as appears from the itinerary ; but we cannot think 

the 

^ (5) Lipf. in Tacit. 1. xii. c. 32. (6) Idem ibid. (7) Thon\ 
Savil.inepift. 13. ad Cam. 
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by their embaftadors, fubmitted to Csefar. From thefe he 
had intelligence, that the town of Caffibelan, fuppofed to be 
Verulamium, now St. Albans, well fortified with woods and 
marines, whither the country people had retired with their 
cattle, was but a little way from his camp. Thither there- 
fore he marched with his legions 3 and though he found the 
place-ftrongly fortified both by nature and art, he ordered it to 
Who takes be ftormed at two different places ; which was done with fuch 
Caffibelan's refolution, that the Britons, not able to fuftain the fury of 
chief city. ^ £ a fr* au j t3 fl e( ] ou t a t one of the avenues of the wood ; for 
this town was only a thick wood, furrounded with a ditch, and 
fortified with a rampart. Many of the Britons were overtaken 
as they attempted to make their efcape, and cut in pieces. 
Here Caefar found great ftpre of cattle h ? 
Four Ken- To repair, in fome degree, this lofs 5 and divert Csefar 
tifli kings r rom pui-fuipg his conquefts, Caffibelan, by his mefTeno-ers, 

attack the r 1 1 r • c Tr A' • r> m- 

Roman " periuaded tour petty princes or Kent, Lingetqnx, Carvilius, 
camp ; but Taximagulus, and Segonax, whom Caefar ftyles kings, to 
ar € repulied. ra jf e y^at f orces could, and attack the camp, where the 
mips were laid up ; but the Romans, having made a My, 
repulfed them with great daughter, took Cingetorix prifoner, 
Caffibelan and returned, without any loft, to their trenches. Upon the 
' f "ace° r and news $ ^ s defeat, Caffibelan, considering the many lofTes 
ESs It, ^e ^ a <? Alined, now hi s country was laid wafie, and, above 
all, that feveral Hates had already fubmitted to the conqueror, 
refplved to follow their example ; and accordingly fent em- 
balTadors to treat of a furrender, who were introduced by 
Comius of Attrebatum or Arras. As the fumrner was already 
■ far fpent, Gsefar, who was determined to winter in Gaul, to 
. prevent fudden infurre&ions there, readily hearkened to their 
propofals , fp that a treaty was foon concluded upon the fol- 
lowing conditions ; viz. that the Bripons mould pay an an- 
nual tribute to the people of Rome °, that Caffibelan fhould 
leave Mandubratius in the quiet poffieffion of his dominions, 
. and not moleft the Trinobantes ; an4 that he mould deliver a 
" 1 • '•■ ' - ■ • certain 

h Csefar. comment. I. v. c. 21. 

$he. inhabitants of that city to be the Seguntiaci mentioned in this 
place, if being altogether 'improbable, that they fhduld have 'fub- 
- minted by their embafTadors to Caefar, while he was ftill at fo great 
a diftance from their country. The Anaclites and Bibroci aye 
placed by molt of our antiquaries in Berkfhire, the former about 
Henley, and the latter about Bray. The Com are fuppofed tq 
jfiave inhabited fome part of Hertfordshire, perhaps, the hundred 
of Cai&ow. 



\ 
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jcertain number of hoftages. Thefe Csefar no fooner receded, 
than he marched back to the fea-fide\, where he, caufeidiis 
fleet, which he found*refitted, to be launched. As he hiadva 
"great number of captives, and fome of his mips had beenloS: 
in the ftorm, he refolved to tranfport his -army at two voyages. 
But moft of thofe veffels, which were, fent back front. £xaul 
after they had landed the foldiers,- that were firft carried pver^ 
and of the fixty, that Labienus had taken care to build, being 
driven back by contrary ,wjnds,- Csefar, after having long.ex- 
peeled them in vain, left the 'winter mould prevent his voyage, 
the equinox being near at hand, ,crouded his foldiers clofer 
than he defigned, and putting, to Tea about the fecond watch 
of the night, reached the continent ;witH his whole fleet . by Cafarr^ T 
break of day K . \ .. - \ v ," l . ^[ t0 

Such is the account Csefar himfelf , gives us of his two~fa r 
inous expeditions into Britain j but other authors havefpoken 
more doubtfully of his victories here* ..Dion Caflius. writes, 
that the Britons utterly routed the Roman infantry 5 but werp 
afterwards put in diforder by the cavalry. ; . Horace ar^d Tibujk ' 
lus, in feveral places of their works, fpeak of the Britons as 
a nation not yet conquered k . Tacitus tells us, t{i,at Csefar 
rather (hewed the Romans the way to Britain, than put them 
in poffeilion of it 1 ; and Lucan more plainly, that he turned 
his back to the Britons, and fled, Be that as it will, upon his 
return to Rome, he offered to Venus, as Pliny. tells us, a 
breaftplatc enriched, with Britifh pearls, as a trophy, of his 
conquefts in this ifland. 

After the departure of Julius Caefar, the Romans were 
diverted, for the fpace of twenty years, by their domeftic 
broils, and civil wars, from attempting any thing againft Bri- 
tain. During this time, the.tribute was not paid, nor per- 
haps demanded ; fo that the' Britons continued no left \fr&e 
from the Roman yoke, than they had been before the arrival 
of Csefar. But Auguftus, ' having at length put an end . to-the Aognftos. 
civil wars, and firmly eftablifhed himfelf in the pofleflion of Stateof . BrI ? 
the empire, refolved to force the Britons, that is, thofe who h^rdsn? 
inhabited the moft fouthern part of the ifland, to perform the 
agreement they had made with his uncle Julius. With this 
view he advanced as far as Gaul ; but was, by a revolt in 
Fannonia, diverted from putting his deTign in execution. A- 
bout feven years after, he entered Gaur with the farrie refo- 
lutionj but the unfettled ftate of that province maoe him 

readily 

1 Idem ibid. c. 23—2$. k Horat. epod. viii. & odar, 

1. i. 9. 35. Tilpull. L :v. . 1 Tacit, vit. Agricol. 




deceffor Julius. But they neglected, it feems, to perforn> 
their promife 5 for the year erjfuing Auguftus refumed the re? 
folution of paifing over into Britain ; but was a new prevent- 
ed, by the revolt of the Cantabrians in Spain. However, 
fome of the Britifh princes took care to cultivate his friendship 
Cunobeline w ^ tn prefcnts ; which were laid up in the capitol m . Cuno- 
jnain tains a beline, who is faid to have fucceeded Tenuantius, the fuc- 
"dcnrewkk CC ^ 0T °^ Qaffibelan, maintained a correfpondence with Rome, 
^ome W1 anc * even k caufed coins to be ftamped, after the manner of the 
Romans, fome of which are {till to be feen, and among the 
reft one with the word Tafc on the reverfe, fignifying, ac- 
cording to our antiquaries, tribute ; whence they conclude, 
that this money was defigned for the payment of the tribute ; 
for tho' brafs and iron rings of a certain weight ferved, as 
Caefar informs us, for their current coin, yet the Romans exr 
acted the tribute in gold or filver ; and of the latter metal i? 
the coin we are here fpeaking of (G). Thus Britain, by de- 
grees, became well known to the Romans, even in AugulW? 
time. That prince however, fatisfied with the fmall tribute 
that was yearly fent him from Britain, forbore any further at- 
tempts upon the ifland, either thinking the friendfhip or en^ 
mity of the Britons of no moment to the Romans, a$ 
Strabo infinuates n , or being, out of a ftate maxim, refolve4 
to fet bounds to the empire, left it Ihould grow too great and 
unwieldy °. 



Agric. Julian, in Csef. 

(G) On this medal is reprefented Apollo playing on the lyre, 
the name of Cunobeline being engraved round it. Alford ob- 
ferves, that the Gauls and Britons worlhipped Apollo, under the 
name of Belus or Belinus j and thence he derives the name of 
Cunobeline. On the reverfe is engraved the figure of a woman, 
with the words Tafcia and Novane. Tafcia fignifies in the Bri T 
tifh tongue, according to Powel, a tribute -peny, probably from 
the Latin word taxatio, the letter X not being ufed by the Britons. 
By the woman is, in all likelihood, reprefented Britain ; and as 
for the word Novane, Alford conjectures it to be the name of 
fome town, perhaps the metropolis of the Novantes or Trino- 
feantes (8). 



Tiberius, 



111 Strabo, 1. jv. 



" Idem, I. h\ 



0 Tacit, in vit. 



(8) Alford, annal. ad aaih i, Camden, mimif. n. 7 
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Tiberius, who fucceeded Auguftus, being more inclined Tiberius 
to, contracl: than enlarge the bounds of the empire, followed B^^to 
the example of Auguftus, and never entertained the leaft enjoy theiy 
thought of conquering Britain ; but, fatisfied with the refpec"t liberties ? 
the Britifh princes fhewed him in fending back fome of Ger- 
jnanicus's foldiers, who had been (hipwrecked on their coafts p , 
and with their paying the ufual cuftoms for fuch commodities as 
they brought into Gaul, fuffered them to enjoy their liberties, 
and live according to their own laws. Thefe cuftoms the 
Roman officers collected in a precarious manner, fearing to 
provoke the Britons,- as Strabo tells us q . Caligula, the fuc- 
ceflbr of Tiberius, having palled the Alps with a defign to 
plunder Gaul, as he had already done Italy, received there 
under his protection Adminius, called by our writers Guideri- 
us, the fon of Cunobeline, who had been banifhed by his fa- 
ther. Hereupon he wrote boafting letters to Rome, ordering 
the meffengers to drive their chariots into the forum, and to 
the very curia, and ftriclly enjoining them not to deliver their 
letters but in the temple of Mars, and in a full fenate, as if 
the whole ifland had fubmitted to him. Soon after, no doubt CaHguU'? 
at the inftigation of Adminius, he marched his forces to the ™^ expe- 
feafide ; but being informed there, that the Britons were ready g 2 ^he 
Jo receive him, his courage cooled, and, inftead of purfuing Britons, 
his defign, he ordered his foldiers to fill their helmets and laps 
with cockje-ftiells, which he called the fpoils of the conquer- 
ed ocean. Having, by fuch marks of folly and madnefs, ex~ 
ofed himfelf to the derifion both of the Gauls and Britons, 
e wrote to the fenate, deftring them to decree him a triumph. 
But they being averfe to comply with h : s demand, he re- 
folved to caufe them all to be murdered ; but was murdered 
himfelf, before he could put his barbarous defign in exe- 
cution r . 

The Britons may be faid to have continued hitherto free 
y from the Roman yoke ; but in the reign of Claudius, the Claudius, 
fucceffor of Caligula, great part of the ifland was brought 
under fubjeclion to Rome, and the reft by degrees under the 
fucceeding emperors. Dion Caflius gives us a diftinct: account Whit in- 
of the invafion by Claudius, the occafion of which he thus^^^ 
relates : Cunobeline being dead, his two fons, Togodumnus t he Bttam*. 
and Caraclacus, reigned ; but whether jointly or feparately, 
whether with equal or fubordinate power, we are no where 
told, In their reign, one Bericus, (who he was, is not 

known) 



p Tacit, annal. 1. \l i Strabo, 1. iv. r Suet, in 
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known) being driven out of the ifland for. attempting to raife 
a fedition, fled, with thofe of his party, to Claudius ; and 
being highly provoked againft his countrymen, prefuaded the 
emperor to invade Britain." On the other hand, the Britons, 
refenting the emperor's receiving the fugitives, and his refufing 
to deliver them up when demanded, forbad all commerce with 
the Romans. A war being therefore refolved on, Claudius; 
F Iaut i u ? fe . nt ordered Plautius, then praetor in Gaul, to tranfport thofe le- 

jntt> Britain . . . . . , , . F r> • • 11 • f 1. . 

with an ar- gions he had with him into hntain, and begin the expedition.. 

The foldiers, unwilling to make war, astheyfaid, out of the 
compafsof the world, refufed to follow their general, or obey 
his commands ; but being at length brought back to a fenfe of 
their duty, in the manner we have related elfewhere % they 
embarqued chearfully, and put to fea from three ports, in or- 
der to land in. three different places. They were driven back 
by contrary winds, which greatly dimeartened them ; but re? 
fuming their courage upon the appearing of a meteor mooting 
from the eaft, and directing, as they imagined, their courfe, 
He lands they put to fea again, and landed in Britain without oppofition, 
without op- the inhabitants, who had been informed of the mutiny in the 
potyftn. Roman army, and did not expect fo fudden an alteration^ 
having delayed to draw together, in order to oppofe them. 
Hearing therefore they were landed, they kept in fmall bodies 
behind their marines, and in their woods, in order to fpin. 
out the time till winter ; which they imagined Plautius, after 
the example of Julius Csefar> would pafs in Gaul. But the 
Roman genera), having, with great difficulty, firft found out 
. Caractacus, and afterwards Togodumnus, and defeated them 
defeateTiwo both, reduced part of the Dobuni, who were then fubjeft to 
"Brit'ifo the Catieuchlani ; and leaving a garrifon to keep them in awe, 
princes, re- ^ ne marc hed to a river, where the Britons lay carelefly en- 
0eDobini°. camped, imagining the Romans could not pafs it without a 
bridge, But the German foldiers, accuftomed to fwim the 
Itrongeft currents in their armour, having pafled the river,, 
and, purfuant to their orders, fallen only upon the horfes that 
drew the chariots, in which the main ftrength of the Britons 
confifted, Vefpafian, and his brother Sabinus, fent over with 
a body of troops to fupport them, eafily put the enemy to 
TheBn-^ flight, their chariots being rendered unferviceable, and cut 
the Romany S reat numbers of them in pieces. The Britons however 
but, not- not yet dimeartened, engaged the Romans the next day lb 
Sthe™ 1 " vigoroufly, that the victory, for a confiderable time, inch 
gallant be- ned to neither fide $ but at length the Romans, encouraged by 

haviour, arc the 
g ut to flight. 

* Univerf, hill. vol. xiv. p. 122* 
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the example of Gaius Sidius Geta, charged the Britons - fov 
brifklv, tnev were f° rcec '? a ^ er a obflinate re-' 
frftance, to betake themfelves to flight. The eonducT: of Geta r 
in this action was fo remarkable, that triumphal honours were 
decreed him, though he had never been cbnful* \ < This bat- 
tle isfuppofed to have been fought on the banks of the Severn* 
From hence the Britons retired to the mouth of the Thames, 
and, being acquainted with the flats and fhallows, drew the 
Romans, who followed them, into great danger. But the 
Germans having crofFed the river by fwimming, and the o- 
thers on a bridge fomewhat higher, the Britons were furround- 
ed on all fides, and great numbers of them put to the fword. 
Many of the Romans, puffuing the fugitives with too much" 
«agernefs, fell into the marines, and were loft. In one of 
thefe battles, Togodumnus was killed, whofe death was fo 
far from diiheartening the Britons, that they betrayed greater 
eagernefs than ever to oppofe the Romans, and revenge ifr 
Hereupon Plautius, not thinking it a^vifeable to penetrate far- 
ther into the country, put garrifons into the places- he had 
taken, and wrote to the emperor, who had ordered him tor 
do fo, if any thing extraordinary mould happen, acquainting 
him with the progrefs he had already made, 'and - the dangers?" 
he apprehended from a further purfuit of his conqtferts. Clau-fcj aud ; us 
dius, who afpired at the honour of a triumph, not being fatif- lets out from 
fied with the triumphal ornaments decreed him by the fenate, ^°j£ e ? n a jjj. 
no foontr received this letter, than he fet'but from Rome ; tain< Y ear 
and embarking at Oftia, failed to Marfeilles', whence he pur- after Chrifc 
fued his journey by land to GefToriacum, now Bologne,44-- 
where he again embarqued, and, landing fafe in Britain, 
joined his lieutenant Plautius, who lay encamped on the banks 
of the Thames. Upon his arrival, the whole army pafled the Hg Weatg 
river, and falling upon the Britons, gave them a total over- the Britons 
throw. After this victory, he advanced to Camalodunum, and takes 
the royal feat of Cunobeline, which he took, and, without CAmaIudu ' 
any coniiderable oppofition, reduced' fome of the neighbour- 
ing ftates. For thefe exploits, he was feveral times by his 
foldiers faluted imperator, contrary to the received cufrom of 
the Romans, which allowed no general to affume that title 
more than once in the -fame war u . Part of Britain being thus 
fubdued, Claudius difarmed the inhabitants, and appointed 
Plautius to govern them, ordering him' at the fame time to 
fubdue thofc, who remained yet unconquered. To fuch as 
had fuhmitted, he generouuy forgave the conhTcation of their 
eftates ; which obliged them to fuch a degree, that they 

i erected 

* I>io l.lx.p. 6 79 -,.68o. ■ Bio, ibid, p. 68o~6ffi. 
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efe&ed a temple to him, arid paid him divine honours. The 
emperor, after having ftaid in Britain but fixteen days, fet otit 
from thence on his return to Rome, having fent thither his 
two fons-in law, Pompeius and Silanus, before him with the 
He returns news of his vi&ories. Upon his arrival in the city, he was 
l°herehe\ no ^ our ^ Wlt ^ a triumph, and the furname of Britannieus; 
honoured which was given both to him and his fon : the officers, who 
withatri- Had attended him in this expedition, were diftinguifhed with 
^ p ^"^ e triumphal ornaments (H) : annual fports were decreed by the 
of Britaa- fenate j and two triumphal arches, one to be erected at Rome, 
sic&s, and the other at Gefforiacum, whence he had patted over 
into Britain. On the top of the imperial palace was fixed a 
naval crbwn, implying the conqueft of the Britifti oceam 
In fhort, the fame honours were decreed to Claudius, who 
had conquered but a very fmall part of the ifland , as had been 
decreed to other conquerors, after they had reduced whole 
kingdoms x (I). Plautius 
31 Bio, & Sufet. ibid. 

(H) The inferior officers were rewarded with other valuable 
prefents, as appears from an antient infcription ftill to be feen at 
Turin, wherein mention is made of the prefents, with which Clan-* 
dius rewarded one C. Gavius; who, it feems, had diftinguifhed 
himfelf in the Britilh war. The infcription is as follows : 

" Ci Gavlo L. F, 
" Stel. Silvano 
tS Primipilari Leg. vtii. Aug. 
<s Tribuno coho. n. vigilum 
" Tribuno coh. xm. Urban. 
" Tribuno coh. xn. Prastor. 
" Donis Donato A. D. Glaudio 

" BelloBritannico 
" Torquibus, Armillis, Phaleris, 
" Corona Aurea 
" Patrono Colon* 

(I) And yet Suetonius writes, that he became maftfcr of part 
of Britain without bloodfhed ; which is confirmed by the follow- 
ing antient infcription, copied by Mr. Wright from the Barbarini 
palace at Rome^ and lately publifhed by him in his travels : 

" Ti. Claudio Caef* 
" Augufto. 
" PontificiMax. Tr. P. ix. 

" Cof. v. Imp. xvi. P* P. 
" Senatus Popul. R. Quod 
" Reges Britannia; Abfq. 
*' Ula Jaftura Domuerit 
" Gentefque Barbaras 
** Primus Indicio Subegerii 
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Plautius, appointed by Claudius governor of Britain, 
purfued his conquefts, after the emperor's departure, with 
fuch [iiccefe, that, upon his return to Rome, he was honour- 
ed with an ovation, and met, without the gates, by the em- 
peror himfelf, who, at his folemn entry, gave him the right- 
nand. In this war, Vefpafian likewife, afterwards emperor, Vefpafian 
and his fon Titus, diftinguifhed themfelves in a very eminent and Titus 
manner. The former fought thirty battles with the Britons, JjJ^j^ 
fubdued two powerful nations, and reduced above twenty Jn t jy S war . 
towns, with the ifle of Wight ; for which exploits he receiv- 
ed the triumphal ornaments, two facerdotal dignities, and the 
confulftiip y. As for Titus, he no lefs fignalized his piety,, 
fhan his courage and valour ; for feeing his father in a bat- 
tle furrounded on all fides, and in imminent danger of his 
life, he broke through the enemy's ranks, and having refcu- 
ed him, put the Britons to- flight, and purfued them with 
great flaughter 2 . Some years after, that is, in the ninth 
year of Claudius's reign, as we gather from Tacitus a , P. O- P. Oftorius 
ftorius Scapula, being fent into Britain, fell unexpectedly ^Jj^Jj?"' 
upon the Britons, who had broken into the Roman conquefts ; Britain, 
and having put great numbers of them to the fword, and dif- 
fer fed the reft, to reftrain them from making inroads for the 
future into the territories of the Romans, or their allies, he 
built feveral forts on the Severn, the Avon, and the Nen^ 
reduced that part of the ifland, which lies fbuth of thefe ri- 
vers, to a Roman province, and, for a further fecurity, niade 
Camalodunum a military colony. This the Ieeni could not Camaloda- 
brook, and therefore, being joined by the neighbouring na- n «ro is made 
tions, they raifed a considerable army, and encamped in an a ^ oroan 
advantageous poft, in order to prevent the Romans from pe- ° °" y% 
Hetrating farther into the ifland. However, Oftorius, ad-oftorius a*- 
Vancing againft them, after a moft obftinate conflict, put f catcs the J- 
them to flight, and purfued them with great flaughter. After- 06 ^^ 
this 'victory, he led his army into the country of the Cangi,.Sious bJJ- 
grobably the prcfent counties of Shropfhtre and Chefhire ; gances, 
but being informed, as he approached the Irifh fea, that the 
Brigantes were in arms, he marched with all (peed againft 
them ; :. and having caufed the chief authors of the difturbance 
to be put to death, and pardoned the reft, he foon reftored 
that country to its former tranquility. After this, Oftorius 
made war upon the Silures, the inhabitants- of South Wales, 
headed by Caradlacus, a commander of great renown, whom 

neverthelefs 
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nevgrthelefs he defeated iri a pitched battle, the particulars 
wherof we have Mated- at length in our Roman hiftory, to'" 
which we jaefer" the reader' 0 . Caractacus, upon his defeat/ 
fML for p&te&ion to 'Cratifmandua, queen of the Brigantes,' 1 
who dreading the Roman arms, delivered him in bonds to 
fchara^a- • -the v conquefor5 by whom he was fen t to Rome, with his wife/, 
cus abated; tf&ughter, arid brdthefs, ; and- received there by the emperor 
r d tlthr d: ^ ¥ kind of trium P h * ' Claudius, • moved with the fpeech' 
deafens. •>•■ .-which the captive prince made when brought before his tri- 
bunal, and admiring^he conftancy with which he bore his. 
misfortunes^ granted'tq'him, to his wife, to his daughter, and; 
brothers, both' their' lives and liberty. The Silures, notwith-.. 
ftatiding the lofs of their general, purfued the war with great 
vigour, and gained very confiderable advantages over the 
Romans, related by us elfewhere c ; which fo affecled Oftori- 
lis, that he died with grief. He was fucceeded by A. Didius, 1 
wEp - reftrained the Silures making frequent and wide incur- : 
"* ' ■ " fiqris into the' Roman territories within more narrow bounds y ' 
but was not able to reftore Cratifmandua, queen of the Bri- 
s - ^ntesy and an ally 'of Rome, to her kingdom d . He defeated 
fcftorius the-firigantes in- a pitched battle; but afterwards, as he was 
dies, and is ftrkkeh in years, 1 he contented himfelf with acting only de- 
iucceeded by fenfively, and retraining the enemy by his lieutenants. Ve- 
Au us Didl " ra ft[ USj fucceeded him in the reign of Nero, died in lefs 
than a year after his arrival in Britain, without performing any 
thing worthy of notice. - After him, Suetonius Paulinus go- 
' - Verned ; Britain* who reduced the ifland of Anglefey, and de- 
feated with great {laughter the Britons, who, under the con- 
duct of queen Boudicea, had taken arms, and put incredible 
V^allius 7 numDers °f * ne ^ omans 3 an d their allies, to the fword, as we ' 
have related at length in our Roman hiftory, to which we re- 
Suetonius ^ r the reader c . Suetonius Paulinus was fucceeded in the go- 
feaulinus fuc-ver-nment of Britain by Petronius Turpilianus, and he byTre- 
ceeds; Vera-bellius Maximus. During their government, nothing remark- 
duce$The e " a kk happened ; for, as they were both men of an indolent 
ifkndof temper, and no ambition, they took care not to provoke the 
Angkfe/. Brkoris by any acls of hoftility, giving to this cowardly inac- 
tion- the fpecious name of peace. In the mean time Nero dy^ 
irigj the Roman army was commanded , during the fhort 
reigns , of Galba and Otho* only by tribunes, among whom 
Gselius bore the chief fway, who, by carefully avoiding to 
give the Britons any juft caufe of complaint, kept all things 

quiet 
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qiiiet in the ilknd. Vitellius, upon his accefiion to the em- 
pire, appointed Veclius Bolahus governor of Britain, who 
ruled with great gentlenefs* without either provoking the Bri- 
tons, or being by them provoked. In the reign of Vefpafian, 
who fucceeded Vitellius, PetiKus Cerealis was fent into Bri- 
tain, to take upon him the command of the army there. Pe- r^^l^T 
tilius, upon his arrival, attacked the Brigantes, the moft nu- ces great 
rnerous and powerful of all the Britifn nations ; and having P art of the 
defeated them in feveral encounters, fome of which proved theBrigao* 
very bloody, he reduced great part of their country, and con-tea. 
tinued to ravage the reft f . He was fucceeded by Julius Fron- 
itinus, who not only maintained the conquefts made by his 
predeceflbr, but Fought himfelf with great fuccefs againft tlje 
warlike nation of the Silures^ whom he entirely reducech 
Julius Frontinus being recalled, the celebrated Cneius Julius j u ji us Agri* 
Agricola was fent to command in his room* But of the ejr-eofe gover- 
ploits of that renowned commander, we have fpoken at length ™[ n ° fBn ' 
in our Roman hiftory g ; and therefore, to avoid tedious repe- y ea r after 
tk'ions, mall only add here, that having, in feven campaigns, ch?i# 73* 
reduced the whole Hland, he abandoned the more northern 
farts, and by raifing forts, and planting garrifons, on t$e ' 
ifthmus between the friths of Glota and Bodotria, now of 
Dunbriton and Edinburgh, he removed the Caledonians, as 
it were, into a feparate illand. Thus Agricola gave fhe fi- 
nifliing blow to the liberty of Britain, and reduced that part jj e te&acea 
of the ifland, which lies fouth of the friths of GJota and Britain to a 
Bodotria, to a Roman province. The lofs of their liberty R . oman P ro * 
was, in fome meafure, counterbalanced by the politenefs, vmcc * 
that, was introduced among them by the conquerors 3 for, 
by degrees, they aflumed the cuftoms and manners of the 
Romans, and forgetting their favage ways, applied themfelves 
to the ftudy of the liberal arts and fciertces, which were j\o 
•lefs efteemed and cultivated in Britain, than in any . other 
province of the empire. But to return to Agricola : Dorru^ 
tian, who had fucceeded his brother Titus in the .empire, 
t vying his general the great reputation he had gained by -Jhis 
.conquefts, recalled him, on pretence of preferring him to the 
government of Syria. After his departure, we have but : fhort 
and broken accounts of what.pafled in this ifland, till the 
reign of the emperor Adrian. We do not even know who 
Was Agricola's ftf cceflbr in the government of Britain. We 

only 

f Tacit, vit. Agric. c. 4—9. g Univerf, hift. vol. xiv. jx, 
47 6 >477> 618, & c . 
Vox,. XVXII, J 7 
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only read in Suetonius' 1 , that Salluftius Lucullus was legate 
of Britain in the reign of Domitian ; and that he was put to 
death by that prince, for fuffering his name to be given to 
a fort of fpears, which he had invented. In the reigns of the 
emperors Nerva, who fucceeded Domitian, and Trajan who 
fucceeded Nerva, fome commotions happened in the iftand • 
but all we know of them is, that they were foon appeaf- 
ed, and the country reftored to its former tranquillity, by 
the Roman troops quartered there ; which, according to Jofe- 
phus, amounted to four legions K In the reign of Adrian, the 
fucceflbr of Trajan, the Caledonians, having demoliihed fome 
of the forts built by Agricola between the above-mentioned 
friths, made an irruption into the Roman province. Againft 
them was difpatched by Adrian, in the firft year of his reign, 
Julius Severus, a commander of great renown ; but he being 
- fuddenly recalled, and employed againft the Jews, then in re- 
bellion, Prifcus Licinius was fent over in his room (K), and 
Adrian i n - followed foon after by the emperor in perfon ; whofe arrival 
YeaHfter tne Caledonians with fuch terror, that, abandoning 

Chrift 120. the countries they had feized, they retired to the morenor- 
.. thern parts of the ifland, Adrian, not thinking it worth his 
while to make war upon them, in order to keep them quiet, 
relinquifhed to them all the country between the Tine and 

His waH ^ tW0 > k ut at tnc f ame ti me > t0 teftrain them 
from making incurfions into the Roman province, he caufed 
a wall to be built, extending from the Eden in Cumberland to 
• the Tine in Northumberland, eighty miles in • length k . Hav- 
ing trius- fettled affairs in Britain, and reformed many abufes 
" , , ' there, 

v y..*-SueL m Domit ijofeph. apud Camden in Romart, 
r Spartian. in Hadrian* c. 5. k Idem in Hadrian, p. 6. 

{%) It appears from an antient infcription found near Adrian's 
wall, that Licinius Prifcus had been propraetor of Cappadocia 
before he was fent into Britain, had commanded the fourth le- 
• gion, and had been honoured with a military banner by the erti- 
peror Adrian in his Jewifh expedition. The infcription is as fdi* 
/ lows i' . 

« M. F. CI. Prifcor 
** * •• icinio Italko Legato Auguftorurft 
> " PR. PR. Provinc. Cappadocia? 

" PR. PR. Prov. Britannia 



Leg. 1111 Gallkia2 Prsef. Co-h. nr Lingonuni 
" Vexillo Mil. ornato A Divo Hadriano 
*' in Expeditiorie Judaica 
" Q± Caflius Domitius Palumbus, 
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there, he returned to Rome, where he was honoured with 
the tide of Reftorer of Britain j which was ftamped on his 
Coins (L).' 

To Adrian fucceeded Antonirius Pius, in Whofe reign the 
Brigantes revolted ; and the Caledonians, having in feveral 
places, broken down Adrians rampart, began anew to ravage 
the Roman territories. Againft them was fent Lollius Urbi- 
cus, Licinius Prifcus, whom Adrian had appointed governor' 
of Britain, being, in all likelihood, dead ; for Antoninus, as 
Julius Capitolinus informs us \ removed none of the govern 
flors whom Adrian had preferred.. Lollius obliged the Brigan- 
tes to fubmit anew to the Roman yoke ; and having driven 
back the northern barbarians, he confined them within nar- 
rower bounds than before, by a new wall, extending, as 'Cam- Lollius tft- 
den and Brietius conjecture, from Bremenium, now Bramp-bicus buiJds 
ton in Cumberland, to the river Efk. For thefe achievements, y^aftef * 
Antoninus received the furname of Britannicus, though hec'hrift 138. 
had never feen Britain himfelf 171 (M). In the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the fucceffor of Antoninus Pius, new commo- 
Y y 2 tions 

j Jul. Cap. in Antonin. c. 5. m Idem ibid. 

(L) Some 'of thefe have reached our times, and, among the 
reft, one with the figure of Adrian, and three foldiers on the re- 
verfe, reprefenting, as Camden conjectures, the three legions, of 
which the Roman army in Britain then confifted, viz, the legio 
fecunda Augufta, the quartadecima Viclrix, and vicefima Vi&rix, 
called alfo Britannica. Under them is this infeription, " Exer. 
" Britannicus." Other coins of the fame prince bear this in- 
fcription, " Rellitutor Britannia?" 

(M) Lollius Urbicus was fent into Britain, according to Air 
ford, in the third year of Antoninus's reign, of the chriftian aera 
142, and the fame year he reduced the rebellious Brigantes, and 
built the wail, which we have mentioned in the text. This Al« 
ford proves from two of Antoninus's medals, coined, by a decree 
of the fenate, in that prince's third confulihip, that is, as Alford 
frews, in the third year of his reign. On thefe medals he is 
%Ied Pater patriae ; and on the reverfe is reprefented Britain, on 
one fitting on a globe, and on the other holding a fpear, and reft- 
ing on a Ihield. As Antoninus is not, on either of thefe medals, 
ftyled Britannicus, but on fuch only as were coined five years af- 
ter, Alford conjectures from thence, that fome fignal victory was 
gained, about that time, over the revolted Britons or Caledoni- 
ans, which procured him the title of Britannicus {9). 



(9} Vide Alford. anaah ad ana. 142 & 147. 
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fioris Were raifed in Britain; whkh obliged the. emperor 
fend thither Calpurnius Agricola, who* it feems, appeafed 
them; for Fronto, the famous orator, as quoted- by Eumehi- 
hs* in a panegyric on the emperor Marcus Aufelius* fays-, a- 
mong other things, that though^ fitting in his palace at Rome, 
fie had committed the management of the war to one of his 
generals* yet, like a pilot fitting at the ftern, and guiding the 
helm,, he deferred the honour of the whole expedition n „ 
^o Marcus Aureftus fucceeded Commodus, in whofe reign 
the Caledonians, having paffed the wall, which parted them* 
from tfie Romans, and cut in, pieces the Roman general, anc| 
nqoft of his army* committed every- where dreadfu£ devafta- 
Ulplus Mar- tions without reftrajnt* till Ulpius Marcellus was fent againf! 
eejiui drives them,, who, as he was a commander of great experience, and- 
the Caledo-^ ^ j^-^j. 0 bf erver e f t h e military difeipline, drove back the Cale-* 
thTRoman donians with great ftaughter, and reftored the ifland tb its 
^rovinw. former tranquillity. The reputation he gained m this expe- 
€hrift 184 ^ on - was *9 g reat * tnat emperor, thinking his own glo- 
|y eclipfei by that of his general, revived to put him ta 
death 5 but, in the end, only removed him from his govern- 
ment. For the great advantages gained by TJlpius'in Bfkainjr 
Commodus affumed the title of imperator'the Ti^th time 0 . 
The army in J^at brare commander no fooner left Britain* than the army 
Britain mu- ^ q began to . mutiny, complaining; chiefly of Perennis«< 

tuiiesonac- . . o r o m ? 

count of the emperor s favourite, who, governing with an abfolutor 
Perennis, _ fway, fent only perform of the equeftrian order to command- 
^emUo^ ^ firilriih-army, whom the foldier^ therefore refufed to obey* 
Ehemr ni'ntmy was 'carried fo for, that the army fent deputies to- 

Kom%, fifteen hundre^y%s Dion Ca>ffiu«, of their own bo* 
dy, to complain of Perennis. Thefe the emperor met with* 
out the city 3 and' being by them informed'* that Perennis af- 
pired at the empire* and had, with that view, cafhiered the' 
bYavefl .officers, and put his 6'wiV creatures in their room, he 
deViyered the*r&ytor to the fury of the praetorian bands, whick 
l^then commanded, and muft Have no lefs difobliged than he 
had done the Brkim army > for he was by them, after a thou- 
fand outrages* torn in pieces,, wkh his wife, his fifter, and 
his two fons *V The downfall and death of this favourite are 
related r by ; Herodian»hi a quite different manner, as we have 
obfertfed in" our Roman fnftory ^ In the mean time Helvius- 
Ftrtinax, afterwairds 6mpero% was fent into Britain*, to bring 
- '>.'>■ back 

n Eumen. panegyr. x. • Dio, 1. lxxii. p. # Cartid.- 
somm. 7. -Spedius, fol. 133. ■ p Dio, ibid, Lamp, in Com-- 
mod. p.- 48; " • 'h feift'. uriiverf. vol. xv. p.' 59* Heroai- 
In. 1. i. p. 474- 
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.back the mutinous army there to a fenfe of their duty. Upon - v 
liis arrival,' the foldiery, not able to brook the tyrannical go- 
vernment of /Commodus, offered him the fovereignty, but 
fie, by "rejecting their offer with indignation, and proceeding 
with too much' feverity againft .the 'mutineers, provoked them 
$o fuch a degree, that one of fhe legions openly rpvokei:, 
much blood was fhed, and Pertinax hirnfelf left for dead among 
the flain. However, in fpite of all obftacles, he brought the A newmu- 
army atjaft to fubmit, and reffpred tranquillity to the pro- ^ m ^ 
.yince ; but, as his feverity had drawn upon him the ill-will LTbylper^ 
and hatred of the foldiery, he was, fome time after, recalled at tina*. 
ihis own requeft, Qodius Albinus being appointed governor of 
Britain in his room r . Albinus, having, in a fpeech to the fol- 
diery, upon a fajfe report of Ihc emperor's death, declared for 
the power of the fenate againft that of the emperor, was com- 
manded by Commbdus to refign the government of Britain to 
Junius Severus." But Commodus being foon after murdered, 
Pertinax, his fucceffor, fent Albinus again into Britain, where 
he continued during the fhort reigns of Pertinax and Didius 
Julianus. As he had, by his generofity and largeffes, gained 
the affeclionsof the Britifh army, he was, upon the death of 
Julianus, by them proclaimed emperor. To maintain his title Albinus 
againft Severus, who had received the fame honour from the Brit£n° is 
army in Pann.onia, he paffed oyer into* Gaul with his Britifh faluteden** 
troops j but being, met by his rival in the neighbourhood 6fP eror » 
J^yons, his army was defeated, and he himfelf flain, as we 
have related. at length in our Roman hiftory s . Severus,- now . 
mafter of the whole Roman empire, divided Britain into two videddteT 
governments, not thinking it perhaps aaVifeable to truft one two govern-- 
man with fo great a command. The hither, or fouthern wenty 
part of the ifland was given to Heraclitus, and- rise northern 
to Virius Lupus (N), who was fo harraflTed by the continual 
inroads of the Caledonians, that he wa,s in the end obliged 
Y y 3 to 

r Capitol, in ^ertinace, c. .3. ? ,Hift. uniyerf. vol. xy, 

p. 106. 

(N) The Caledonians, according to Herodian, had promifed tp 
reftrain the M^atas from making incurfions into the Roman terrl* 
, tories.j but they neglecting to perform this article of their agree* 
ment, Virius Lupus was obliged to apply to the Mae&ae t&emfejyes, 
and buy a peace of them at a great rate. From an antient m- 
fcription found at Ilkly in Yorkflure, by P.tolemy called Olinaca, 
it appears, that Vifius Lupus reiWre4 thft place. The infeription 
is as follows : 
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to purchafe a peace with money ; which they maintained till 
the fifteenth year of Severus's reign, when breaking anew into 
the Roman province, they committed every-where dreadful 
devaluations. Virius Lupus^ not thinking himfelf in a condi- 
on to withftand them, retired as they advanced, and in the 
mean time acquainted the emperor with the {late of affairs, and 
the dangers that threatened the province, unlefs powerful and 
timely fupplies were fent to make head againft the barbarians. 
, Hereupon Severus, refolved to put an end to the daily incur- 
fions of the enemy, by the entire conqueft of the north, fet 
out for Britain, at the head of a numerous army,, accompanied 
Severus goes by his two fons Caracalla and Geta, The Caledonians no 
Britain!° f° on£r ^ ear ^ °f n i s arrival, than they fent embafTadorstohirn, 
Year after offering to conclude a peace upon honourable terms. Thefe 
Chdft 207. the emperor detained, till he was ready to take the field, and 
then difmiffed them, without granting them their requeft. 
As foon as the feafon was fit for action, he marched into their 
country, and putting all to fire and fwcrd, advanced to the 
And pene- . moft diftant and northern coafts of the ifland, Tho 5 no bat- 
the moft° : — wa ^ fou g nt m this expedition, yet what by the enemy's 
-northern continual arnbufcades, what by the hardfhips and toils the foi- 
parts of the diers pnderwent in cutting down woods, building bridges, 
lllandt draining .rnarfhes, &c. fifty thoufand of them are faid to have 
perifhed, The Caledonians however were, in the end, obligr 
ed to purchafe a peace, by yielding to the Romans part pf 
their country, and delivering up their arms. Having thus 
. concluded a peace with the Caledonians, he returned to York, 
He builds a ^ving tp his fon Caracalla the command of the army, and 
nwwaJi, the finjfhing of the wall, which he had begun, according to 
the opinion, which to us feems moft probable, on the ifthmus 
between the friths of Forth and Clyde. Of this wall we have 
fpoken a,bpve 9 and more at length in our Roman hiftory 1 , 
4 For this expedition, Severus was honoured by the fenate with 
the title of Britannicus Maximus, and his two fons with that 
• of Britannicus u . The emperor being taken ill at York, the 
Caledonians were no fooner informed of his indifpofition, 
than they took up arms with one accord j which provoked 
( : • Severus 

* Univerf. hift. voL xv. p. 116, & feq^ * Spart. in Sever. 
GoM p, 88, 

" Im. Severus 
w Aug. et Antoninus 
" Csf. Ddtinatus relHtuerunt 
f? Cuj»nte Virio Lupo Leg, 
«• eorum PR. PR 
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Severus to fuch a degree, that he ordered his fon Caracalla.tQ 

enter their country anew with the whole army, and put all 

he met to the fword, without diftinftion of fex or age, But 

the emperor dying before his orders could be put in executif Severus&e 

on, his two fonsj having concluded a . fhameful peace with 

the Caledonians, returned to Rome *. 

In the reigns of the twelve fucceeding emperors, viz, Ma- 
crinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, Maximinus, Pupienus, Gor- 
man, Philip, Decius, Gallus, Valerian, Gallienus, and Clan* 
dius, we are left almoft quite in the dark as to the affairs qf 
Britain ; for all we know of them, while thefe princes ruled, 
is, that Britain ftill continued to be a Roman province j that, 
in the reign of Gordian III. it was governed by Nonnius Phi*- 
lippus (O) ; that, under Valerian and Gallienus, the Roman 
troops quartered in the north, to reftrain the Caledonians, 
were commanded by one Deudienus iElianus (P) ; that -BrL- 
Y y 4 tain, 

*Dio, 1. lxxviii. p. 882. 
(O) This we learn, notwithftanding the filence of the Roman 
hiftorians, from an antient infcription found at a place, by, the 
Romans called Caftra Exploratorum, and by us Old Carlifle. It is 
a votive infcription for the health of the emperor, of his wife, and 
the whole imperial family, fet up by the Roman horfe quartered 
in Britain, under the command of JEmilius Crifpinus, a native of 
TWrum in Africa. The words of the infcription are as follows ; 

<f I. O. M. 
" Pro Salute Imperatoris 
'« M. Antoni. Gordiani P. F. 
" Invjcu' Aug- et Sabinae Tur 
tf iae Tranquilae conjugi ejus To^ 
<' taque Domu Divin eorum Ala 
" Augg. Gordia ob Virtutem 
" Appellata pofuit : cui praeeft 
" Aemilius Crifpinus Praef. 
" Eqq. natus in Pro. Africa Be 
" Tuidro fub cur. Nonnii Phi- 
" lippi Leg. Aug. Propreto 
" Attico et Pretextato 

' " Coir ' 

In two other infcriptions found at Lancheftex m the county of 
Durham, mention is made of Maecllius Fufcus, and Cneius Lu* 
cillianus both proprietors of Britain in the reign of the fame em- 
peror Gordian III. 

(P) This appears from tjie follow jn^ infcription found in Nor- 
thumberland : 

" Pro 
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ffm, molting froth GaJJierius, declared fgr Pofthuinus, who, 
jtiad^uftrpedthe fovereignty jp. Gaul; that of the thirty ufur- 
^fcrs, pr ? as they are ftyled, tyrants, befides Pofthumus^ the 
following Were acknowledged in Britain, vi$. fcoljianus, Vic- 
toriaiius, and Tetricus, of whom the laft being overcome by 
the emperor Aurelian., Britain fubmitted to. the conqueror,, 
•wlio fent hither ConfVantius, the father of ^ Conftantine the 
the father of " Great," to eftablifh his authority in the ifland r\ Aure,- 
f^^^kn^ZB(ucceededbyT^Qitus 9 and he, after a flior£ reign of 
fent into ' -&bout fix: months, - by Probus, in whofe time Bpnofus, de- 
Britain- fended of a Spanifh family, but born in Britain, ufurped 
the fovereignty, and was acknowledged here, as well as in 
Gaul and Spain 5 but being, after feveral battles, reduc- 
ed by Probus to great ftreights, he chofe rather to 
ftrangle himfelf, than fall into the hands of the conqueror^ 
■as - we have related at length elfewhere V Zofimus * arid 
^oharas b tell us, that a governor, fent hither by Probus^ 
afTumed the imperial purple 5 but was foon after killed by Vic- 
Uurtundian * or * nLIS > u P on whofe recommendation he had been preferred 
and VanMs 1 *® rin ^ government of this ifland c . Probus was, according 
tranfpianted'^ V:opifcus d , the firft that allowed the Britons, Spaniards and 
jnto Britain. Gauls, to plant vines. The fame emperor having, in an en- 
;gagement on the banks of the Rhine with the Burgundians, 
^rhd Vafidals, taken their king Igillus prhoner, with many Q- 
: thers of thefe two nations, he tranfplanted them into Britain e . 
Caranfius ' In the beginning of Diodefian's reign, Caraufius, a native 
and Aiieflus of Gaul, palling over into Britain, took upon him the title 
fove!eignt °^ em P eror 5 an ^ was acknowledged by all the troops quarter- 
of Britain. ed here J nay, by a treaty concluded between him and Maxi- 
mian, whom Dioclefian had taken for his partner in the em- 
pire, Britain was given up to Caraufius, who governed it 
with the title of emperor for the fpace of fix Or feven years \ 

but 

^Eumen. panegyr, ix, & x. Trebell. Poll, in 30 tyran. 
2 Univef. hift. vol. xy. p. 284. a Zo£ 1. 1. p. 663 b Zo- 
par. p. 246. e Vide Univerf. hift. ibid. c! Vopife. in Prob. 
el 58. e Zof. 1. i. p. 865. & Univerf. hift. ibid. ' ' 

ss Pro Salute 
?? Pefidieni iEliani " Pras * * • 
" et Sua S, 
" Pofuit Vot. 
f * * ao. Solvit Lib^ 
^ ns Tufqo et Baf~ 

« fo coo:. 
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'£mt was in the end killed by Alle&us/as was Aile&us, who 
^lad eaufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor in Britain, in a 
pitched battle with Afclepiodotus, one of ConftantjusYonv 
•cers. Upon his deaths Britain was re-united to the ernp)re ? 
after it Had been held about feven years by Caraufms, and 
three by Alle&us. Of thefe tranfa&io'ns the reader will find a 
particular and diftincl: account in our Roman hiftory f . Th.e 
two emperors DiocleTian* and Maximian haying refigned the 
empire to Galerius and Conftantius, tfot latter, to whofe ifiiar$ 
fell the weftern provinces, foon after his acceffion to the em- 
pire, patted over into Britain, to make war, fays^Eumenius? ? 
ori the Caledonians and Pic~ts, whom he overcame ; but not 
-long after, died at York h , where he had the fatisfa&ion te 
jee his fbn Conftantine before he expired, and -to appoint him 
-his fucceftbr ; fo that Conftantine began his reign in Britain, Qoptote 
and, fome time after^ returned to this ifland, as we read iR^J^.g^ 
EufebiusS probably to put a ftop to the daily incurfions of tain, . ' 
\tke Caledonians. Of the new form of government, bpth 
civil and military, which he introduced here, we have fpoken 
.above. He likewife altered the divifion of Britain, which, by 
JSeverus, had been divided into two jrjrovinces only ; but was 
by him divided into three, viz. Britannia Prima, -Britannia 
Secunda, and Maxima Caefarienfis, which laft was after- 
wards 'fubdivicfed into two parts, vi&. M&xirna Caefarienfis, 
and Flavia Caefarienfis. The removal of the imperial feat 
from Rome to Conftantinople, which happened in the reign 
of Conftantine, gave the northern nations an opportunity of 
making frequent irruptions into the Roman province, the em- 
peror having carried with him, firft into Gaul, and afterwards 
into the eaft, not only irioft of the Roman troops quarf ereB ir* 
Britain, but likewife the flower of the Britifh ydiith ; whefrce 
he is cenfured by ^Zofimus, for neglecting the boundary of the 
empire on this fide k . Conftantine divided' the empire among his 
three fons, Conftantine, Conftaris, and Conftantius, of whom 
the latter, being in a fcort time poflefTed of the whole, feht in- 
to Britain the famous notary and informer Paulus, furnamedCa- The famous 
tena, to bring from thence the tribunes, and other officers, who " ,nformer 
had iided with Magnentius. But of the enormous ©ppreffions, q[1 
extortions, and cruelties, pra£tifed on this occasion by 1 that mer- tena, in j 
ciiefs man, we have fpoken at length elfewhere K Conftantius, Britain, 

about 

f Univerf. hift. vpl. xv. p. 296, 301, & feq. S'Eumen. 
panegyr. i*. p. 194 h Hier. Chron. Aur. Vict, p. 526. 

putrop. p. 587. 1 Eufeb. vit. Coriftant. 1. i. c. 25. * Zos t 
f ji. 1 Uniyerf hift. vol. xy. p. 458. 
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'about the laiter of his reign, committed ' the government of 
the weftern provinces- to Julian, afterwards called the apoftate, 
"who^ being informed, -while he was 'in winter-quarters at 
Parts, that theTi&s and Scots, about this time firft diftin* 
guifhed in hiftory by that name (QJ, had broken into the 
Ifcoman province, and committed eVery-where dreadful ra- 
vages, difpatched his lieutenant Lupicinus, with fome troops, 
"againft them. Lupicinus, embarquing at . Bologne . in the 
"depth" of winter, reached London in a >few days 5 but -he 
'had fcarce landed his : troops, when he was recalled m , ^he 
northern nations having perhaps appeafed Julian by their 
fubmiffion. During the fhort reigns of Julian and- Jovian, 
TheRo- "we; find nothing -in hiftory concerning the affairs of Brt- 
roanpro- tain. But, under Valentiiiian 1. 1 the Picts^ Scots, Attacots, 
Sb ^the' Saxons, and other northern nations, invaded the Roman pre- 
-Scots and 6 vinee at one and tW fame time ; and. having killed ^Nedtari- 
Pifts. dus, count of the maritime- tract, and Fullofaudes, who is 
^diftinguimed with the^ title of dux or duke, and probably 
commanded the land-forces, ravaged the country far and wide, 
and : reduced the inhabitants to a moft deplorable condition. 
'-'News of this invafion being brought to Valentinian, whijehe 
was on his journey from Amiens to Treves, he immediately 
"difpatched into Britain Severus, his . comes domefticOrum; but 
fooh ' after recalled him, and fent Jovinus in his room , who 
4 ' having 

.- m Ammian. 1. xx. p. 154. 

' (QJ Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote towards the latter 
end of the fourth century, is the firft hiftorian that mentions the 
Scots. But St. Jerom, in his epiftle againft Ctefiphon the Pela- 
gian;, has given us a much more aritient paffage, which he tranf- 
lated out of Porphyry the Greek philofopher, who wrote an age 
before Ammianus. The paiTage is as follows : Neither Britain, 
<c ; a province fertile in tyrants, nor the Scotilh nations, nor the 
" barbarous nations round about to the very ocean, did ever 
<e acknowledge Mofes and the prophets." Scaliger, in his notes 
upon Propertius, and his animadverftons onEufebius, corrects the 
common editions of Seneca's fatire upon Claudius, by reading, 
inftead of the words Scuta Brigantes, Scoto Brigantes ; but that 
correction is not countenanced by any manufcript copies ; and 
Jbefides, it is certain, that Claudius never made war upon the Scots, 
but kept in the fouthern parts of Britain. As for Dempfter's 
reading Scoticas pruinas, inftead of Scythicas, in the verfes of 
the poet Florus to the emperor Adrian, that correction is gene* 
?#lly looked upon as altogether groundlefs (xo). 



(10) Vide Uffer. antiq. Brit. c. i6« 
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iiavino- acquainted the emperor with the miferable condition to 
which the ifland was reduced, and the ftill greater evils with 
which it was threatened, Theodofius, father to the emperor Theodofiu* 
of that name, was thereupon cholen for this province, and e ^ 
trufted with the whole management of fo troublefome a war. Brita^.* 
- Theodofius, upon his arrival in Britain, divided his forces into Year after 
feveral parties ; which, advancing againft the enemy, who chrift 3 6 7? 
were roving up and down the country, cut great numbers of 
them in pieces, recovered the booty and prifoners they had He beats 
taken, and obliged them to abandon the province. The bar- back the 
barians being thus repulfed, Theodofius entered Lundonium > barbanaflSf, 
or London, in a kind of triumph, and reftored that, as well 
as feveral other cities, which had fuffered greatly by the late 
invafions, to their former fplendor. As the barbarians had 
retired beyond the friths of Glota and Bodotria, he built i 
feveral catties on the ifthmus between the two feas, in order to 
reftrain them from breaking anew into the province. By this 
means, all the country between Adrian's wall and the two 
friths, which had been, for fome time^ held by the Piels, 
was recovered. Of this traft Theodofius made a fifth pro- And make* 
vince, to which the emperor gave the name Valentia, perhaps a fifth pro* 
from his brother Valens. Theodofius, before he left the 
Jfland, crufhed, in ks very beginning,; the revolt of one Va- 
lentine, or Valentinian, who, being banifhed into Britain, 
had prevailed upon fome of the inhabitants to proclaim him 
emperor ; but Theodofius, having got the ufurper into his 
power, delivered him up to the civil magiftrates n . And now 
Britain being reftored to its former tranquillity, Theodofius 
returned to the emperor, by whom he was received with the 
greateft demon ft ratiops of kindnefs and efteem. In the joint 
reign of the fucceeding princes Valentinian II. and Gratian, Maxima 
Maximus, who commanded in Britain, hearing, that Gratian ufurps ths 
had taken Theodofius the younger for his collegue in the em-. f °g r . ei § nt y 
pire, and highly affronted at the preference given to a perfon, " 
in his opinion, fo much beneath him in merit, refolved to 
afiume the imperial purple, and put himfelf upon an equality 
with his rival. Accordingly, having gained over to his party 
the Roman legions quartered in Britain, he carried them, with 
the flower of the Britifti youth, into Gaul^ As thefe never 
returned to their native country, being either cut off with 
their leader, cr fettling elfewhere, the nation, thus bereft of 
its ftrength, became afterwards an eafy prey to the Picls and 

Scots, 



? Atnmiaa. 1, xxviii. p. 368. 
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jScots. Overthefe two nations Maxinaus is faid to have gained 
great advantages before his ufurpatiofi 0 nay, and to have driven 
3the latter quite out of the ifland \ but this is not agreeable to 
what we read in the more antient writers, as we have obfervea* 
. elfewhere °, In the reign of Theodofius, the Scots and Pi&s 
swjere, it feems, J:ept in awe by CHryfantius, the fon of Mar- 
ycian, bifhop of Conftantinople,, who, being appointed gover- 
nor of Britain, acquitted himfelf in that office with great 
reputation p, Theodofius was fucceeded by. his two fans Area? 
dius and Honorius, the former ruling in the eaft, and the latter 
in the weft. As Honorius was vej^pung, #ie famous Stili- 
cho, who had been appointed by Theodofius regent of the 
weftern empire during the minority of his fon, is^fuppofed to 
;have fent over a legion into Britain, to defend it againft the 
0^Kcbo fe- *> co ^» $ ne Pic^s, and the Saxons q , Be that as it will, it is 
<curesBritainiCertain, that he fecured Britain againft. the incurfions of its, 
fs^nj? the .anjtient enemies ; for CJaudian, in enumerating the great 
S«*s 'pifts A* n S s performed by Stilicho before his firft confuHhip, tells us, 
\ that he fuccoured Britain attacked by the neighbouring nations, 
: • .namely: by the-jScots ; , that he put it in a condition not to fear 
|heir arrows, nor the efforts of the Pi&s ; and that he fecured 
the Britifh; coafts • againft the defcents of the Saxons r . He 
#dds elfewhere, that; the Saxons being overcome* the feawas 
quiet ; that the Pi&s having loft their ftrength, Britain was 
delivered from her fears s . About this time a proper officer 
was appointed to guard the coaft againft the attempts of the 
Saxons, with the title of comes limitis Saxonici (R).' But, 

• -not 

° Univerf. hift. vol.xvi. p.49. p Socrat. 1. vii. . * Uff. 
ecclef. Brit.antiq. p. 595. r Claudian. de laud. Stfl, 1. «, 

p. 140. 3 Idem ibid. p. 139. 

(R) The learned Ufher afpribes to Stilicjio the eflablifhing of 
a legion in Britain, to defend it againft the Picls, the Scots, and 
the Saxons (11). This Claudius feems to inlinuate, where he 
introduces Britain thus fpeaking in praife of that great general 
and minifter : 

" Me quoque yicinis pereuntem gentibus, inqui^ 
" Munivit Stilicho, totam cum Scotus Iernem 
* £ Movit, & infefto fpumavit remige Tethys. 
" Illius efFe&um curis 3 ne bella timerem 

'« Scouch 



(li) Utter, antiq. grit ?• $95< 
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not long after, the empire being over- run by the Alans, the 
Vandals,, and the Suevians, moft of the Roman troops q&ari 
tered in Britain were recalled, and the ifland left almoft quite 
open to the attacks of the Scots and Picls. Hereupon the The Brit<m» 
natives? expecting no afliftance from Honorius, fefolvedt§ chu kanera- 
fet up an emperor of theitf own 5 and accordingly invefted Marcos and 
with that dignity one Mark, whom, though art officer ofGratiahcho- 
great credit among them, after a few days, they murdered, (en > ^d 
and placed Gratian, a native of Britain, in his room 1 , Gra- flain * 
tiari, after a fhort reign of four months, underwent the fame Conftahdn* 
fate, and was fucceeded by Conftantine, a common foldier, who y° fen * ft(Jr 
was chofen merely for the fake of his name, common to him ^ 4 
faith Conftantine the Great. The new prince obliged the 
Scots and Picls to quit the Roman province, and retire beyond 
the two friths ; which fuccefs infpiring him with a mighty 
opinion of his own merit and fortune, he formed a defign of 
making himfelf mafter of the whole empire. With this view 
he puffed over into Gaul, taking with him the few Roman' .. ^ l 
forces that had been left here, and fuch of the Britons as were 
able to bear arms. Of the fuccefs that attended him at firfi 
in Gaul and Spain, and of his unhappy end, we have fpokeri 
at length in our Roman hiftory, to which we refer the reader u > 
The unhappy Britons, thus left to themfelves after the depar- 
ture of the Romans, and the flower of their youth, were 
more harafTed than ever by the Scots, the PicTs, and other , . 
northern nations, who, meeting with little or no oppofition* 
oroke into their country, and putting all to fire and fWord,, 
foon reduced them to- a moft miferable condition. In this 
ftate they continued from the year 407, when the ufurper The B ritont 
Conftantine paffed over into Gaul, to 410, when,- after withdrew 
having often implored in vain the emperor's afliftance, they their ob edi- 
withdrew their obedience to Rome, fays Zofimus*, and, 
fceing. refolved to defend themfelves with their own' ftrength, Year after 

WQUld Chrift 4*3* 

1 Soz. 1. ix. c. i 1 . p. S 1 5. n Unlverf. hift. vol. xvi. p. j 63, 
& feq. 185, & feq. * Zof. 1. vi. p. 827. 

* Scotrca, nec Fi&um tremerehv nee littore toto 

* Profpicerem dubiis venientem Saxona yelis. 

As Stilkho is fuppofed to have appointed troops to guard the 
Cbafts of Britain, and prevent the Saxons from making defcents,, 
-fo he may be like Wife faid to have appointed a proper officer to 
fommand them, with the title of " the count of the Saxoa 
&ore," 
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would no longer obey the laws of the empire. The emperor 
Honorius feemed to approve their conduct j for, by his letters 
ne permitted, and even advifed, them to provide for their own 
fafety r ; which was an implicit refigriing the fo\ ereignfy of 
the illand, and releafing the inhabitants from their allegiance 
to the empire. This renunciation was made, according to 
Bede, a little after the taking of Rome by Alaric, in the year 
of the city 1164% or rather 1163, for it is certain, that 
Rome was taken in 410. The Britons, now again a free 
people, feem'to have at firft fought with fuccefs againft their 
antient and irreconcilable enemies the Scots and the Picls ; for 
&ofimus writes, that they delivered their cities from the infults 
■•■ • ' of an haughty enemy a . But being in the end overpowered, 
they had recourfe to the emperor, imploring his protection^ 
and promifing an entire and perpetual obedience to Rome, 
provided they were delivered from the tyranny and oppreffion 
Honorius of their mercilefs enemies. Honorius, touched with com- 
fendsthema pafftQj^ f ent a legion to their relief -> which, landing unex- 
€gloa ' pe&edly in Britain, cut in pieces great numbers of the Scots 
and Picls ; and having obliged them to retire beyond the friths 
of Edinburgh and Dunbriton, they advifed the natives to 
build a wall on the ifthmus from fea to fea, and then returned 
to the continent, where their afiiftance was wanted to repulfe 
the barbarians, breaking from all quarters into the empire. 
They build The Britons, without lofs of time, applied themfelves to the 
anew wall, building of the wall but as it was done only with turf, the 
barbarians broke it down in feveral places, and pouring in 
upon the territories of the Britons like a torrent, committed 
more dreadful ravages than ever, deftroying every thing with 
fire and fword b . This happened, according to the learned 
TJfher r , in 422, but, according to Alford d , in 421 (S). 
The unhappy Britons, after many miferies and calamities, 

fent 

y Idem ibid. p. 830. z Bed. hill. c. 1 1 . 3 Zof. 1. vi- 
p. 827. b Gild, excid. Britan. c. 1 2, 13. p. 117. c UfT. 
p. 1696. d Alford. annal. ad arm. 421. 

(S) Alford produces a medal of the emperor Honorius, with 
this legend oh the reverfe, " Vi&oria Auggg." and thence con- 
cludes, that the daughter of the Scots and Pifts by the legion, 
which Honorius fent over, happened in the year of the chriihan 
sera 421, the twenty-feventh of Honorius's reign. The word 
Auggg. denotes, as he rightly obferves, three emperors reigning 
' a: the fame time, Thefe were Honorius ? Thepdofiue, and Con- 

fhmtius, 
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lent deputies anew to the emperor V who, appearing before 
him with their garments rent, and duft on tneir heads, . pre- 
vailed upon him to fend new forces to theiF relief. * Thefe$ 
haftening into Britain, fell upon the barbarians, not in the Another 
kaft apprifed of their arrival, and made a dreadful havock Gf^Xei^- 
them, while they were roving up and down the ifland in queftiief. 
of b6oty e . This (laughter of the northern nations is placed 
by Ufher in 426 f , wherein 7 he difagrees with Bede, who 
fuppofes it to have happened before the year 423, in which 
Honorius died g . The Scots and Picls being thus driven 
beyond the above-mentioned friths, the Romans, who had. no - 
ambitious view in affifting the diftrefled Britons, but Were 
come over merely out of compaflion and. good nature, told 
them plainly, that they were to expect no further afliftance 
from the emperor ; that the troops he had now fent were 
ordered back to the continent, to make head againft the bar^ 
barians, who extended their ravages to all parts of the empire $ 
and that they were therefore obliged to take their laft farewel 
of Britain, and entirely abandon the iftand. After this decla- 
ration, Gallio of Ravenna, commander of the Roman troops, 
exhorted the Britons to defend themfelves for the future, by 
fighting manfully for their country, their wives, their children*, 
and, what ought to be dearer than life itfelf, theif liberty, 
againft an enemy no ftronger than themfelves, provided they 
Would but lay afide their fears, and exert their antient courage 
and refolution. Not fatisfied with encouraging them, that 
they might be the better able to withftand the attacks of the 
enemy, he advifed them to build a wall, not of turf, but of 
ftone', offering them the afMance of his foldiers, and his own 
direction in the work. Hereupon the Britons, jointly with- 
the Romans, fell to work, and carried on their new wall with The Britons 
fuch diligence, that, tho' eight foot in breadth, and twelve in ^"j^ 
height, it was foon finifhed. This wall flood, fays Bede h , 
in the fame place where Severus had built his, that is, accor- 
ding to the molt probable opinion, as we have obferved above, 

m 



e Gild. ibid. c. 14. p. 1 18. f Uff. ubi fup. s Bed, 

chron. p. 1 14. h Bed. hift.c. i2.p. 156. 

ftantius. Now, as Conftantius was made emperor and " died in 
the fame year 421, the vidlory afcribed to the three emperors 
Wuft neceffarily have been gained in that year (12}. 



(12) Vide Alford, annal ad ann, 421, 
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pri the ifthmus between the two friths of Glota and BodotnV 
They likewife built towers at convenient diftances on the ea$ 
poaft againft the Saxons, and other, barbarians, who, coming 
frfe Germany, made frequent defcents on that fide. Tfe 
Eofnah commander^ having thus fecured the nation, employed 
, the reft of the time he continued in the ifland, in inftru&b* 
the natives in the art. of war 5 which when he had done 
leaving among them patterns of the weapons he had taught 
them to make$ after many encouraging exhortations, he, with 
TThe Ro- his Romans, took his laft farewel of Britain, and telling the 
mans take JBritons, that they muft expecl their return no more, he crolTed 
feiewdof over to the continent \. Prom this laft departure of the 
Britain. Romans we may date the total defertion of Britain by them^ 
and the final period of the Roman empire in this ifland. As 
to the year, in which Britain was thus finally abandoned, 
there is a great difagreement aniong chronologers, fome placing 
the retreat of the Romans in 426, fome in 435, or 437. 
ikccording to Alford, Gallio • returned to Gaul in 422, the 
twenty-eighth; of Honorius's reign k . Bede, in his hiftory, 
speaks of the .departure of the Romans as happening in 431 \ 
ixut, in his chronicle, he feems to fuppofe jit to have happened 
,ev.en before the year 423, and hence Alford. places it in- 42^ 
The&itons fought, .as we have feen, for many years againft 
thdRomansj in defence of their liberty \ and it was not tfitt- 
jput a great deal of blood&ed that they fubmitted to the 
But being in the .end pjeafed with their fervitude^ and become^ 
us it were* one nation with their conquerors, whohadcoA- 
ibnusd among -them for -the fpace of four hundred years an^ 
•upwards, they were no lefs unwi&ing <to part with them, , than 
rtheyhad been at firft to .receive them. This appears ton 
£ die laft meiTage $heyfent to Aetius but fince it happened 

after the Romans had entirely abandoned, the iflanoY we Ihaft 
^efer £he further relation of it to the following fecfton. 

, A £j& c 24. .p, Be4- J#. c. 1 2. p. ,1 56, k Alfo^i 
■filial, ad nunc ann. 1 Bed. hift. 1. i. c. 12, 13. p. 24, 1$. 
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The Figures direct to the Page, and the* Letter n to 
the Notes. 



A 



Balitae, Avalitae, where fited, 
93- 

Abafeni, who, and where fited, 



Abaflia, part of Ethiopia, its limits 
85. Its high mountains, 96. 

Aba/fines, their converfion, 165; 

Abd Shem IV. king of the Arabs, his 
reign j 268. 

Abra and Asba; their joint feign, 167. 

Abrahah's ftrange punifhment, 170, 171. 

— - Al Afhrarri, his fabulous defeat by 
the Arabs, 274; Mn Sale's opinion of its 
reality exploded, 276; 

Abrim, the Nile navigable from, 100.' 

Abu Carb Afaad introduces Judaifm into 
Arabia, 272. 

Abyla, mount, where, 15. 

Acanthine ifland, in Ethiopia; 107. 

Acci, the biflioprick of, 334. Colony, 
335- 

Accitani, how they reprefented Mars, 

Acichorius follows Brennus into Greece, 
54-8- His retreat and end, 549. 

Acridophagi, who, and why fo called, 
93* Why fhort-lived,. 130, & «. 

Ad, the old Arabian tribe of, 215. 

Adad embraces chriftianity, 166/ 

Adans, the etvmon of the name, 122, 
"3, n. 

Vot, XVIII, 



Aden , its fituation and etymori, ibfc. 

Adites, inhabitants of Ad. Their king*, 
government, &c. 215; Their gigantic fta- 
ture exploded, 218. 

Adminius protected by Caligula, 599. 
Proud letter to the Romansy ib; & feq. 

Adnan, whether defended from Immad, 
219, 220. 

Adonis, river in Tangitania, 13; 

Adra, a city in Peiraea, 186; 

Adrian's wall, in Britain, 673. When 
built, 674. Its length, ib. 

— - His expedition thither^ 706. ' Coins 
ib. & 707, n. 

Adriane, Hadrianopolis, a city in Cyre- 
naica, 65. 

Advatici, who, 559. Their dreadful 
fate, ib. 

Adulis emporium, in Ethiopia, 106, 
169, «. 

Adyrmachidas, who, 6i. Their way of 
fighting, &c. ib. 

/Edemon defeated by the Romans, 45. 

/Edui, who, 493, rt. & 494. Where 
fited, ib. 8c 557, n. Their averfion to mo- 
narchy, 493. Conteft with the Arverni, 
494. Ally with Czeiar, 495. Supplant 
him, 557, «. Raife a revolt againir. him, 
5 6r. 

/Egypt, how become habitabie, 1x5. 
^£lia wns, pout Elan, whence io namtd, 
673. 

?, z ^Elianu; 
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i£'lianus Defidcrius, governor of Britain, 
711, & 712, ». 

^Emilius, Paul, his court of judicature 
at York, 66g; 

^minium, a city in' Lufitania, 328, 

iEras, the odd Sparrifh way of compu- 
ting by, 367. 

JE&tx, who, and where, 187, 

JEM, who, and where, 582, & n. 
Their amber trade, ib. & feq. Conqueft by 
Ermanaric, 584. 

Africa, whence fo called, 82. Whether 
ever joined to Europe, 83'. 

Africa's, eighteenth' king of Yaman, 
270. 

Agarens, antient inhabitants of Petraea, 
184. Why" fo called, 212. Noble defence 
againft Trajan, &c- 300, 301. 

Agraei, who, and where fited, i8~8. 

Agritola fubdues Britain^- 765* Calpur- 
flius quells it, ,708. 

Aidab, a port near Mecca, 207; 

Air, mount, where, 206. 

Alabbas, the region of, from whom fo 
called, 207* 

Al-Arakh, where feated, 213. 

Albania, from whom fo called, 685, 
686, «. 

Albinus fent into Britain, 709. 
Albion, the antient name of Britain, 
.646. 

Alcaabah, the fepulehre of I/hmael, 
203. 

• Alemans, why fo called, 572, Hi 

Alexander's colloquy with the oracle of 

Ammon, 63, «. Mad project againft the 

Arabs, 294. 

Alexius Angehis* oppofes Lafcaris's new 

empire, 308. Defeated and imprifoneJ, 

ib. 

— Comnemrs founds the empire of 
Trapezonrf, 311, The reft fee fub Corn- 
nenusr 

■ Al Hareth, the fifteenth king of Ya- 
man, 270. 

—'the feventeenth king of Hira, de- 
throned, 282. Whether the Aretas men- 
tioned by St. Paul, 28-7, 8c n. 

— king of Kenda, 291. 

Al Heg'r, Hejr, Agra, where fited, 
208.- 

Allat Worfhipped by the Atabs, 2,25, 
227. 

Allobroges, where feated, 556, ft. Dis- 
cover Catiline's cabals, 556. 

Al Mondaraflifts Bahavam, 281. Why 
called Maflamia, 282. 

Al Noomai* tivras chiiftia», and abdicates, 
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— II. his wonderful coftveffion, 184, 
Death, 285. 

Alone, antient Lancafter,669. 

Al Uzza worfhipped by the Arabs, 
225, 219. 

Amalek, the tribe of, 2*9. 

Amafis's ftratagem againft Barca, 71, 72 
& n. " ' ' 

Amber, $t3 plenty in Prufha>, 58* 
583. 

Ambigatus invades Germany, 633. 

Ambiorix, his/account of his regal pow- 
er, 496. Succefs againft Caefar, 560. 

Ambronian women, their bravery, 509, 
554> & 555> , 

America, whether known to the an- 
tients, 83. 

Ammer, mount, where, 52* 

Ammon, the city and temple of, 62. 
Its pleafant fituation, and oracle,, ib. n.- 

Ammonii, who, and where, 62, & >r. 

Amram, a wife king of Yaman, 272. 

Amru, his ftratagem and revenge againft 
Zobah, 280. 

Anagombri, mountains in Cyrenaica. 

Anas, river in Lufitania, 332. 
Andalufia, its antient names, 373. 
Andate, her temple arid worihip in Bri- 
tain, 656. 

Aneroeftus's narrow efcape,' 546, Death, 

ib. 

Angaucani, who, and where, 4.' 

Angels worfhipped by the Arabs, 225* 
Their names, &tv ib. & feq.' 

Anglefey taken by Suetonius, 704, 

Annius of Viterbo, a fabulous author, 
684, n. 

Anteus, his fhield worfhipped by the 
Moors, z6. One of the firft kings of 
Mauritania, 31. Overcome by Hercules, 
ib. • The reft fee under' Atlas, ib. & feq. 

Anthropophagi, who, 94. 

Antoninu's's wall in Britain, where and 
when built, 673. Why furnamed Britan- 
nicus, 707, 5c n. 

Aorni, the high mountains of,, defcribed, 
97. 

Apis, the city and temple of, 61. 

Apollo worfhipped by the Gauls, 466. 
His names, 467. Statues, 46S. 

Apries defeated by the Cyrenians, 70. 

Aquae Calidae, the antient name of Bath, 
659; 

Aquitana Gallia defcribed, 394. 
Aquitani fubdued, 559. 
Ara Palladis, an ifland in Ethiopia 
107.- 

Arabia, why called €ufh, 87, S«, & 
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•kq- its names and etymons, 174. Ex- 
tent and limits, 176, 177. & feq. How 
divided, 178. Firft inhabitants, 179. 

Arabia Petrea defcribed, 179. Its towns, 
nations, &o 183, 184. Remarkable pla- 
ces, 185. 

— Deferta, its limits, tribes, &c. 186,. 
Barrennefs. 189. Why ..called Abafene, 
ib. Its towns, sg-z. 

— Felix defcribed, 192.. Famed places, 
399. How divided by the Orientals, ib. 
Sc 215. Its plenty of gold, 260. From 
whom called Arabia, 264, & n. Whether 
conquered by Trajan, 300. 

Arabic character, when and by whom 
introduced, 242. Various alphabets, 244, 
to 248. 

Arabs, fame of the firft inhabitants of 
Mauritania, .22. Their extract and hi- 
ftory, 211. 

— 01d,.clafl«s and tribes, 215, 219. 
-— Modern, their extract, 219. 

Scenita?, their government, &c. 221, 

& feq. Kings, howchofen, 222. Laws, 
223. Religion, ib. Deities, ib. to 
232. Idols, ib. Hold fome Magian 
tenets, 234. Notions of a future ftate, 
235. Jewim and chriftian notions bor- 
rowed by them, 236. Biihapricks among 
them, 238. Sects, 239* Language and 
•dialects, ib. & feq. Writing, 241. Learn- 
ing, poetry, &.c. 249. Way of reckoning 
weeks, months, and years, 254. Sciencos, 
25 c. Arts, 256,. Signal hofpitaliry, 257. 
Other characters, 258. Commerce, 260* 
£!ircumcifion, 261. Other cuftoms, ib. 
Refpectto their kings, 262. Feaftings, &o 

263. Hiftory to the birth of Mohammed, 

264. A lift of their monarchs, 267. The 
names of their months, by whom given, 
289, tf. Other kingdoms and tribes, 289. 
Manner offecuring their paftures, 292, &«. 
Whether, and how long, fubject to Egypt, 
Medes, Sec. 293, 294. Their fuccefs a- 
gainft Antigonus, 294. Noble fpeech to 
Demetrius, 296. Whether conquered by 
the Romans, 297. Transactions to Mo- 
hammed's time, 300. Herefies after their 
converfion, 304. 

Arabriga, a city in Lufitank, 328, 
Araducta, a city in Lufitania, 328. 
Ararena, the province of, where, 212. 
Arcefilaus, king of Cyrene, 70, 

— II. his reign, ib. 

— III. his reign, ib. 

— IV. driven out, ib. Flight and death, 
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Areta teaches philofophy at Cyrene, 75, crowned, 96. 



Ariftippus's writings, and merry character, 
74, n. 

Armorica, Gallia, defcribed, 395. 
Arra, the metropolis of the ArraeenL, 
212. 

Arraceni. See Saraceni, 185. 

Arfmoe, a, -city of Cyrenaica, 6 c.. 

Artabrum promontoriurn., •Finiftel^ 
where fited, 342. 

Arverni, who, 493, «. Conteft 'with 
the JE&u'i, 494. 

Arverntrm, capital of the Arverni, 
557* 

Afcita?, who, and where, 195. 
Afcurum, where fited, 
Afia, ks etymon, 83. 
Afphaltkes, lake, difcovered by Demetri- 
us, 297. 

Aftaboras, river, falls into the Nile, 
30C,. Defcribed, 104, ». 

Aftapus, river, falls into the Nile, 105. 

Aftratae, iflands, where, 107. 

Aftures, who, and where fited, 34?., 
343, »• 

Atlantidae conquered by the Egyptians^ 
22. Who, and where fited, 80. Their 
cuftoms, .81. 

Atlantis of Plato difcufled, 83. 

Atlas, king, the inventor of aftronomy, 
29. Firft king of Mauritania, 31. Over- 
come by Hercules, ib. The fame witk 
Antseus, ib. & ». The fable of, explain- 
ed, 32, &c. 

— a fabulous king of Spain, 375. 
Atlas, mountains, 2. Defcribed, 15* 

^ Attacotii, different from the Caled?- 
jnians, 672. Invade the Romans, 714. 

Attrebatii in Britain, where feated, 
659. 

Attuatid, fettle in Belgia, 574. Fifty- 
three thoufand fold for Haves, 640- 

Atzham, whether he turned Mohanv* 
medan, 171. 

Avalita?, where fited, 106. 

Avaricum taken by Cjefar, 561. 

Augufta Colonia, in Tarracon, 344. 

— Gemina, 344. 

Auguftus prevented from invading Bri- 
tain, 697. Coaqueft of Ethiopia, 161. 
Ausburgh, the capital of Suabia, 593. 
AutoJala, capital of the Autololes, 
45, 46, & TJ. 

Automala, a fortrefs of Cyrenaica, 65. 
Autun, an antient university in Gaul, 
526. Its temple and hot waters, 467, ft, 
Auxume, metropolis of Ethiopia, 95. 
The ruins of, ib. The Abafline princes 



Arga, a city in Arabia Felix, 199. 
Arganthonius's long life, and reign, 384, 
Arioviftus defeated by Cjefar, 558, 638. 
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Acchus worfhipped by thg Maaritani- 



ans, J 5, 



By the Arab, 231. 

Z r % Bacchus, 
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Bacchus, lacchus, comes into Spain, 
378. 

Bacenian foreft in Germany, 590. 
Badanatha, capital of the Thamydeni, 
198. 

Badeo, a city in Arabia Felix, 199. 

Bcetica, the province of, defcribed, 333. 
-Its inhabitants, ib. & 334, ». Roman colo- 
nies, 334. Cities, 335. Sea-ports and 
bays, 338, 339, 340. Minerals, &c. 
ib. 

■ Bcetis, river, its two mouths, 337, & «. 
Irs fpring and courfe, 339. Divides Bcetica 
into two, 333. 

JBceturia. See above, Bcetica, 333. 

Bcetus, a fabulous king of Spain, 373. 

Bagendra, the high mountains of, 97. 

Bagrada river, its fpring, 52. 

Bahrein province defcribed, 2,10. 

Balchis, the fuppofed queen of Sheba, 
S70, 271. 

Baleares iflands defcribed, 351, 
: Banafa, where fi ted, 10. 

Banjurae, where feated, 4. A tribe of the 
Gaetulians, 45. 

- Barat-Anac, the fuppofed etymon of 
Britain, 648. 

Barbarium promontoriurn in Lufitania, 
33 1 - 

Barbeful, a fea-port in old Spain, 338. 
" Barca, where, and by whom built, 
€7. Betrayed to the Perfians, 71, & w. 

Barcaei, who, and whence, 68. Their 
dreadful punifhment, 72. 

Bards, in Gaul, their office, &c. 
4.87. Inferior to the druids, ib. & feq. 
Why rtyied parafites, 489, & «, 

Barrows, 'on Salisbury plain, their ufe 
and defcription, 437. 

Baftarnae, who, and where fited, 578. 

Baftitani, who, and where fited, 333, 

Bairuii, who, and where filed, 334, n, 
Battus comes to Cyrenaica, 69. And 
cured of his ftammering, ib. & 70, 

— - II. and III. why furnamed the hap- 
py- 7°- 

— IV. invites Demonax, 70. 

Becca, *he antient name of Mecca, 
26 V 

Bedowens in Arabia, who, &c. 189, 
221. 

Belatucardus, Apollp fb named in Eri- 
tain, 656. 

Beleriurn, a promontory in Danmonia, 
€59. 

Belgae fettle in Caul, 634. "Why fo 
named, ib. Be ». Subduecf by Caefar, 
5 5^, 640. 

— in Britain, where ffoted, 659- 
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Bellovaci, who, 484, v. Ally w } tn tn(3 
iEdui, ib. 

Bene-mezac, where fituate, 52. 

Berenice, a city in Cyrenaica, 65. 

Bericus perfuades Claudius tq invade Bri* 
tain, 699, 700. 

Beth-meon, a city in Arab-Petrea, 
183. 

Betus, Bcetus, antient king, of Spain, 
373- 

Bituriges, who, 494. Subject to the 
./Edui, ib. 

Black Foreft, in Germany, 590. 

Blxfus's fuccefs againft Tacfarinas, 42, 

Blatoburgium, Bullnefs, its antiquities, 
670. 

Blemmyes fubdued by Probus, 163. 
Bletifa, a city in Lufitania, 329. 
Bnizomenas, who, and where fited, 
198. 

Bpcchus's treachery to Jugurtha, 37, & 
n. Is rewarded for it, ib. 

Bogud cuckolded by Caefar, 38, «. Sig- 
nal fervices to him, ib. Death, ib. 

Boii fettle in Italy, 544. 

Bolanus, Vecl. governor of Britain;, 
70-. 

Bonduca defeated by Suetonius, 704. 

Bonofus's defeat and death, 712. 

Boftra, a city in Petrea, 186. 

Bouftrophedon, what, 527, ». Who. 
ther ufed by the Gauls, ib. 

Brachata, Gallia, why lb called, 395. 

Branogemum, Wonrefter, metropolis of 
the Cornavii, 664. 

Brecknock inhabited in the time of the 
Romans, 665, 

Brenmis's noble anfwer tp the Romans, 
500., & n. Invited into Italy, 544. PJunr 
ders and bums Rome, ib. Defeated and 
cut off, 545. Fatal expedition into 
Greg£e, 548, His end, 549. 

Brigantes, who^, and where fited, 667. 
Defeated by Oftorius, 703. By Didius, 
704. By Cerealis, 705, By Lollius, 707. 

Brigo, a fabulous king of Spain, 372. 

Britain, Great, defcribed, 646. Whence 
fo called, ib. & feq. Its fituation, foil, 
&c. 649. Firft inhabitants, 6<;o. How di- 
vided, 658, 6c feq. Its three walls,' 673, 674. 
Various divifions, 676. Pentarchy, 677. 
Roman government, ib. & feq. Military 
678 Fabulous hiftory, 684, & ». Re- 
duced by the Romans, 701, & feq. Go- 
verned by tribunes, 704. Quelled under 
feveral emperors, 705, & feq. Divided 
by Severus, 709. Submits to Aurelian, 

712. Given to Carfcufius, ib, Reunited, 

713. Fre/h divifion under Conftantine, ib* 

Secured 
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jSecured againft the Picts, 716. Invaded 
by -them and the Scots, 717. Abandoned 
by the Romans, 719. 

Britons, their manners, &c. 65?. Way 
of fighting, 6s*»- Trade, {hipping, &c. ib. 
& feq. Religion, 656. Government, 
ib. & 658. Their fortified woods, called 
towns, 672. Incorporated into the Ro- 
man army, 683. Embafly to Caefar, 687. 
Brave defence againft him, 688, 689. 
Submit to him, ib. Break the peace, 
690. Submit anew, 691. Various defeats, 
692--- 694. Many of them fubmit to 
him, 69 ', & n. Whether all were con- 
quered by him, 697. Tribute to Auguftus, 
698. Subdued by Claudius, 700. De- 
feated by Geta, 701. By Suetonius, 704. 
By Agricola, 705. Romanized, ib. Al- 
lowed to plant vines, 712. Stripped of 
their youth by Maximus, 71^. Repulfe 
the Scots and Picts, 718. Build a ftone 
wall, 719. 

Bru^erii, who, and where fi ted, 575. 

Brutus's fabulous conqueft of Britain, 
684, & feq. 

Bullaeum Silurum, where fited, 665, 
6.66. 

Burgundi, who, and where fited, 581. 
Burji, who, and where fited, 579, 
Buzez, where fituate, 6i f 

C. 

CAABA of the Arabs, what, 262. 
Cabubatrn mount, In Vamon, 202. 
Cacus defeated in Spain, 378. 
Caefar's fvvift conqueft in Gaul, 556, 
557, & n. -- His temple built by the Lug- 
dunenfes, 453. 

Caer Vorran, its antiquities, 670. 
Cjefian foreftin Germany, 590. 
Cafres in Ethiopia, who, and where 
feated, 94---106. 

Calaib, a prince of the Bani Maad, flain, 
29 1 . 

Calaguris, the infamous colony of, 345. 
. Calamintha, where fited, 1 1. 

Caledonii, who and where fited, 671. 
Tranfplanted, 705, 

l^allimachus's writings and character, 
75> «• 

Calpe, a fea-portin Bcetica, 338. 

Camalodunum, the firft Roman colony 
in Britain, 663. 

Cambria by whom fo called, 685, n, 

Cambridge built on the ruins of Cam- 
boritum, 664. 

Cambyfes's expedition into Egypt, 1^3. 

Camden's notion of Stonehenge confu- 
ted, 43 s. 

pamillus, Fur, iH fuccefs againft Tac- 
farinas, 41. 



Camulogena defeated by Caefar, 561. 

Cumulus, one of the Gaulifh names of 
Mars, 464, & n. 

Canaria ifland, why fo called, 21. 

Candace, the common name of the E* 
thiopian queens, 113. Invaded by Petroni- 
us, 161, & feq. Peace with Auguftus^ 162, 

Cantabri, who, and where fituate, 34 r » 
342. 

Cantabrian feaand coafts, 341. 
Cantii, where feated, 660. 
Cantons in Gaul, what, and whence^ 
403, n. 

Capraria ifland defcribed, 21—353. 
Carians come into Spain, 583. 
Carlile, olim, where fited, 669. 
Carna, a city in Arabia Felix, 194, 
Carneades's writings and character, 
76, n. 

Carni, who, 553, Sen, Subdued 
Scaurus, ib. 

Carnuti fubdued by Csfar, 562. 

Carnutium, where fituate, 583 > Be ft, 

Carteia, whether th« fame with Calpe, 
338. 

Cafius mount, in Petrea, 186. 

Caffibelan's treafon, 686, n, - -Head* 
all the Britons againft Oefar, 693. De- 
feat, and defence againft him, ib. & feq. 
Peace with him, 696. 

Cafilterides iflands, why fo called by the 
Greeks, 648. Where fited, 351; 

Caftra Alata, fuppofed to be Edinburgh^ 
671. 

Catabani, who, and where fited, 195, 
Catamentules, an ally of Rome, 497* 
Cattieuchlani, where feated, 662. 
Celtes, how far fpread through Europe, 

396. Embafly to Alexander, 388. 

Celtiberians, their warlike fiercenefs, 

343. Excellent weapons, 360. Their 

religion, 410. 

Cenomagni, &c. fubmit to Caefar, 695, 

& 77. 

Cepio's treachery to the Tholoufans, 

Cercina ifland, where fited, 79. 
Ceretrius fettles in Propontis, 548* 
Cerne ifland, where probably fited, S3. 
Certillus put to death for his ambition, 
493- 

Ceuta, its fituation, 2. 

Chaiboni, who, and where feated;. 
58;. Invade Gaul, 586. 

Chalce, where fited, 11. 

Charidemus, the promontory of, 338. 

Charlton, Dr.'s notion about Stone- 
henge confuted, 433. 

Chauci, who, and where fited, 575. 

✓ ChaulafiT 
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Chaulafirand Ohaulotei who, and where 
iked, 47. 

Chelenophagi, who, and why fo railed, 
93. Their food, manners, &cv 128, 
X2.9. 

Cherfonefus Cimbriea, whence fo 
liamed, 572, 573. 

. Cicero's partial account of the Gauliui 
religion, 447, & n. 

Cimbrian women, their fignal bravery, 
509—637, n. 

Ghnbrians, their antiquity, &c. 
573. Exent, ib. Blended with the Sax- 
ens, ib. Invade Italy, 635. & feq. De- 
feated, 636, & ». 

Cinetii, who, and where fited, 77 

Cinype, the city of, 77; -r- Diftricl, 
River, 79. 

Claudius's edict againft the druids, ice. 
450, ff. &451. Expedition againft Bri- 
tain, 699. Succefs there, 70 1. Honours 
decreed to him, 702. His colony and 
temple ia Effex deftroyed, 663. 

Casnpmani fettled in Italy, 544. 

Cohorts, Roman, their ftations in Brir 
tain, 679. 

Collipo, a city in Lufitania, 328 

Cologn, capital of the Ubii, 576, 

Cokbraria ifland defcribed, 352* 
Comata Gallia, why fo called, 394 
Comites Britanniarura, their office, 

678. Extent of their power, 681. 

Comius made king of the Attrebates, 

687. Imprifoned, 689. 
. Comraentarienfes, gaolers, their office, 

677. . 

Comneni, the family of, 3ir, & 312, 
». Butchered by Mohammed II. 322. 

Comnenus, Alex. I, his reign at Tra- 
pezus, .315. —II. and III. 316, 
& n. — John, his reign and imperial 
title, 317. — Alex. ILhisreign, 318. 
? — Bafilius, I. and II. their reign, ib. — 
Alex* III. murdered by his fon, 319. — 
John II. his treafon and reign, and death, 
320. -—David, the laft emperor of Tra- 
perond, ib. Subdued and murdered by 
Mohammed, 322. 

.; Complutenfian polyglot, by whom pub- 
lished, 348, Sett. 

Complutum, Alcala de Henazes, where 
fited, 348. 

Concolitanus taken prifoner, 546. 

Conimbrica, a city in Lufitania, 328. 

Conovium, Conway, the old ruins pf, 

Conftantine begins his empire in Britain, 
7*3- 

■Conteftani, who, and where fited, 
34:. 

Coral, whence fo named, 193, ». 



Gorduba, a city in Bottica, 336, 
Coritani, who, and where fited, 664, 
Cornavii, who, and where fited, 664. 
Cornicularii, in Britain, their ofEcej, 
677. 

Cotes mount, in Mauritania, 15. Pro* 
montory, where, 15. Port, 16. 

Cow ay flakes, when fo called, 660. 

Craflus's fuccefs in Gaul, 559. 

Cratifmandua's treachery to Cara&acus, 
704. Dethroned, ib, 

Cumberland, the coafts of, fortified by 
the Romans, 669. 

Cumri, Cumbri, the name of the an- 
tient Britains, 648. 

Cunamolgi, who, and why fb called, 
94. Where feated, 130. 

Cunemundus defeated and killed by Al- 
boin, 588, n. 

Cunobeline's tribute to, AuguftuSj 
698. His coin, ib. 

Cufli, the land of, where, 87,88, 309, 
& *. 138. 

Cufhites, who, 91, 111,139. Their 
kingdom in Arabia, 211, 

Cybele worlhipped by the Gauls, 476. 

Cyre, the famed fountain of, 65, 8c n. 

Cyrenaica defcribed, 64. }ts foil, fruits, 
&c. 65. Various nations, 66, 67. In- 
vaded by Thimbrio, 72. Delivered up to 
Ptolemy, 73. Bequeathed to the Ro- 
mans, ib. Now under the Turks, 74, 
Its learned men, ib. «» 

.-■Gyrene; metropolis of Cyrenaica, 65* 

Defcribed, ib. By whom built, 69, 
Seized by Arifton, 72. 

Cyrenians, their cuftoms, &C65. Go- 
vernment, &c. 72, 

D. 

DAlmatian women, their bravery, 
510. 

Dambea river falls into the Nile, 
100. 

Damnii, who, and where feated, 671. 
Damnonii, in Britain, where fited, 658? 
Danube, river, defcribed, 590. 
Daphne, ifland in Ethiopia, 107. 
Darat, river, abounds with crocodiles, 
48. 

Darodt, river, where, 13, n. Whether 
the fame with Darat, 48. 

Darrae, a tribe of Gaetulians, 45. la 
Arabia Felix, 47. 

Debris, the famed mountain of, <j8. 

Decius killed by Tacfarinas, 41. 

Dejotarus rewarded by Pompey, 55 2* 
Sen. 

Demeta?, who, and where fited, 666. 
Devil's Scutt, a Gaulifh altar, defcribed, 
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Dhu-Jadan, king of Yaman> bigoted to 
judaifm, 273. 

Dhu'l Adhaar, why furnamed king of 
terrors, 270. 

Dhu'l Karnaim, fixteenth king of Ya- 
2«an, 270. 

Dhu No was, a jewi/h perfecutor of the 
<thriftians, and other recufants, 305. De- 
throned by Elesbaan, ib. 

Diana, her terhple, arid ftfange high- 
jbrieit, near Rome, 503. 

• Diblathaim, a City in Petrea, 183. 

Didius, Au. fuccefs againft the Brigantes, 
7°4- 

Didymi mount, in Yaman, 202. 
Dimetia, whence fo called, 666, 
667. 

Divitiacus's noble refiftariee againft the 
Romans, 497. Gets footing into Britain, 
686, n. 

Diurmount, where, 13, ft. 

Dobuni, in Britain, where fired, 662. 
At war with their neighbours, ib. 

Dolabelk's fuccefs againft Tacfarinaa, 
4*, 43- 

Dohchenius, Apollo, why fo called, 
467. 

Druids, Gauli/h, whence they had their 
religion, 408, 479, & n. Corrupt it, 
430. Veneration for oaks, 415. And 
the mifleto of it, 416, 417, & n. Go- 
verned by a grand druid, 419. Freferve 
their religion in fet fongs, 421. Offer up 
human vi<£tims, Officiate In white 

garments, 423, & n. Threatened into 
Roman polytheifm, 426, & feq. Their 
overgrown power in Gaul, 449, & n. 480. 
How long it lafted, 451. Suppreffed by 
the Romans,' 452, 454. Take the 
name of Senani, .459.- Whether they had 
oracles, 456. Their antiquity, doftrines, 
&c. 477. Prefide at councils, elections, 
&c. 480. Hold celibacy, 481. Their 
three grand tenets, ib. Skill in phyfic, 
aftronomy, &c. 483. Held a general 
dhTolution by fire, 485, &c. Contempt 
for writing, 522. Did not hold a tranf- 
migration, 541, & n. 

Druids in Germany, their office, power, 
&c. 596, 608. Drefs, ib, --- Arch or 
grand druid in Britain, 479. How chofen, 
481. 

DruidefTes believed to have had a prophe- 
tic fpirit, 485. Three orders of them, 

486. Their inhuman rites, &c. ib. & 

487, n. 

DYufus's fuccefs in Gaul, 564, & 
feq. 

Dubris portus, Dover, 66 1. 
Ducas, John. See Vataces, 309. 
Duels, the dernier refort in GauJ, 502. 
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Reflexions on that cuftoflh, ib. & feq» 
& 5P3, n. 

Duma, a city in Petrea, 183. 

Dunaan's horrid perfecution of the 
•chriftians, 169. 

Cuhcala,- metropolis of the Nubians, 
96. 

Durdus mount, whefe fited, 14, 
Durius river in Lufitania, 332*. 
Durnium, ttorchefter, 659* 
Duro^Cornovinum, where fituate^ 
662. 

Durotriges in Britain, who, and where* 

6 59- , 

Duus, and other rivers in Tangitaniay 

unknown, 13. 

Du)f Britanniarurh, his office, 678* 
Dwarfs, a region, of, in Libya > 81^ 

& ». 

E. 

EBora, a city in lufitania, 330. 
Eboraeum, Vork, metropolis of the 
Brigantes, 668. Its court, &c» ib» 
Whence ftyled Legio Sexta, 68 1. 
Ebufus, the ifland and city, 352. 
Edinburgh's frith fortified, 671. 
Egg formed by ferpents, the mythology 
of, explained, 483,484, Sen. 

Egypt, how become habitable, 115. 
Elb, Albus, river in Germany, 592.- 
Elephant, the war of, 305. -■'Theara' 
of, when begun, 306. 

Elephantine Pelufia, where, 154, fl- 
its diftance from Axuma, 164. 

Elephantophagi, where, and' why f» 
tailed, 94. 

Elesbaaa fubdues the Homerites, 169. 
Turns chriftian, ib. His character, ib. 
Elesbaan's converfion, 306, n. 
Elufa, a city in Petrea, i86. 
Emerita Augufta, a city in Lufitania,- 
3S°- 

Emirs, Arab, their office, 221. 
Ems, Amifia, river in Germany,, 
592. 

England. See Britain, 646. 
Engoufah, a city in Gatulia, 52, 53, 
Eratofthenes's writings and character. 
76^ n. 

Erminage ftreet defcribed, 683. 
Erythia ifland, where, 17, & ft. 350. 
Erythraeus, antient king of Spain, 
378. 

Efus, Hefus, the fupreme deity of the 
Gauls, 408. Whence that name, 411, 
71. How worfhipped, 41 3, When ex- 
changed for Jupiter, 419. 

Etefian winds, not the caufe of the 
Nile's overflow, 101. 

Ethiopia, how divided, 84, 85. 

Ethiopia 
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, .Ethiopia Propria,- its extent, &c. 85. 
Names, ib. Why called Cum in fcripture, 
Sen. Its, various nations, 92. Cities, 
95, & n. Mountains, 96. Hot climes, 97. 
Sealons, 98. Soil, 99. Rivers, ib. Beer, ib. 
Sen. Lakes, 106. Commerce, ib* Gold and 
other minerals, no. Divided into forty-five 
kingdoms, U3. Its antiquity, kings, &c. 
s 38, Sc feq. Damaged by a flood, 1 50. Tri- 
butary to Cambyfes, 155. Penetrated by 
Ptolemy, 158'. By Auguftus, 161, & 
feq. ByProbus, 163, & feq. Its hiftory 
to the Zagaean ufurpation, 173. 

Ethiopians, how fited and divided, 89. 
Why black, 92. From whom defcended, 
no, in. Whence and where fettled, ib. 
& feq. Their antiquity, 112. Kingly 
government, H3, Laws, 114, & feq. 
Kings, how chofen, 113, 114, 116. 
Religion and deities, 116, & feq. Wor- 
Ihip the fun, 120. Their language, 
122. Its affinity to the Hebrew, Sec. ib. 
& fit Changes, 123. Hieroglyphic let- 
.ters,. 124, n. Cuftoms, 127. Weapons, 
131, &». CirGumcifion, ib. Sen. Way 
of fighting, 133. Way of preferring 
the dead, 134. Food, ib. Deify their 
kings, 135, & »• Learning, ib. & feq. 
Character, 136, & feq. Sc «. Women, 
337. Hiftory, 138. Kings, whether de- 
fcended from Solomon, 141, Sc feq. Con- 
queft of Egypt, 149. Hiftory to the cx- 
pulfion of the fhepherds, ib. & feq. To 
the death of Sethon, 151, & feq. To 
Xerxes, 153, Sc feq. Serve under him, 
356, Sen. When converted, 163. How, 
and by whom, 165, & feq. Reject the 
Arhxx herefy, 167, Sc n. 

Eudocia, Commena, her family and ex- 
cellent character, 319. 

Eupliuntas, the famed tower of, 76. 

Europe, whence that word, 83. 

EuYates, among the Gauls, their office, 
4.89. 

Executioners, not allowed among fome 
Ethiopians, 115. Why in efteem among 
the Germans, 608. 

Exeter, Ifca Danmoniorum, 659^ 

Exiliffa, where fited, 8. Whether the 
fame with Ceuta, ib. 

Ezien Geber, a famed port in Petrea, 

185. 

F. 

FALI, the bay ot> where, 202. 
Fez, the, kingdom ot, its extent, 

i. 

Flamens, not a Gaulifh, but Roman or- 
der, 490. 

Fortunate, beata infuhe, where fited, 
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19* Defcribed, ib. tt. Their 1 number,- 
zi. 

Fofs way, Roman, in Britain, de- 
fcribed, 683. 

Fountains worfhipped by the Gauls y 
454, & »• 457> »• 

Franks, their horrid fuperftitions after 
their converfion, 490, & ti. 

Fratires Septem, Heptadelphi mount, 
where, 15. 

Friga, Frea, 604, Sc n. 
Frifii, where feated, 575* 
Frontinus, Jul. fuccefs in Britain, 
70 q. 

Frumentius's promotion in Ethiopia, 
16^. Converts the country, 166. 
Fullofaudes, flain in Britain. 714. 

G\ 

GAbra-menfes keddus, an Ethiopian 
faint, 168, & n. 
Gadesi where fituate,- 337, & n. The 
city and temple of, 375, & ». —The 
ifleof> 35o. Defcribed, ib. 

Gaefatae, who and where, 545. De- 
feated and cut off, 546. 

Gstulia, its boundaries, 44. Whence 
fo called, ib. Sc feq. — - Part of, given 
to Jufea, 50, 51. 

Gastulians, 44. Their cities and ter- 
ritories, 45. Origin, 47. Government^ 
&c. 48, 49, Sc n. Religion, ib. De- 
feated before Cafilinum, 50.- Serve under 
Jugurtha, ih. Go over to Caefar, ib. 
Subdued by CoiTus, 51. 
Galapa, where fited, 9. 
Galatia Celtograecia, where fited, 395. 
Given to the Gauls, 396, & 551. 

Galatians, whence fo called, 395, 396. 
Defeated by the Jews, ib. 

Gallagum, the Roman caufeway of, 
669. 

Galleci, where fituate, 342. Why fo 
called, ib. 8c n, 8c 343, n. 

Galli, Cybelc's Prieft, who, and why fo 
called, 476, & n. 

Gallia. See Gaul, 393. 
Gallio's fpeech to the Britains, 719. 
Departs from them, 720. 

Callus /Etius's, expedition into Arabia^ 
298. 

Garama, capital of the Garamantes, 
56, 

Garamantes, who and where fited, 55, 
Sc ft. Their rudenefs, ^6. Towns* 
trade, Sec. ib. Sc icq. Hunting, 57= 
Reduction, 59. 

Ga'rgoras, antient king of Spain, 379- 
Garicnis oliium, where, 664. 

Caviuf s 
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Gavius's bravery and reward, 702, n. 
Gaul defcribed, 392. Its extent, 396. 
Leffened, 401. Its foil, climate, &c. 
402. How become warmer, 404. How 
divided by the Romans, 563^, & feq. 

Gaulim women, their bravery, 5064 
Signal inftances of it> 509; 
— - flaves defeated, 555. 
— chriftians perfeciited, 568. 
Gauls, their origin, 392. Various 
names, &c. 393; Settle in Spain, 381. Spread 
through Europe, 396. Their firft coming 
thither, 400. Plain way of living, 403, 
& «. Religion, 405. Mifreprefented by 
antient authors, ib. & n. & feq. n. Wor- 
jlhip one Deity, 408. Their ceremonies, 
410. Groves, 414. Defcribed, 418. 
Worfhip like that of the antient Hebrews, 
419. Bloody facrifices, 422. Funerals, 
ib. Auguries and victims, 423. Super- 
fluous cruelties, ib. 8c feq; Altars de- 
fcribed, 425. Averfion to temples, 426, 
& 427, n. to 446. Confecrated treafures, 
426. Polytheifm, how and when intro- 
duced, 447. Temples; when firft built, 
ib. Human facrifices forbid by the Ro- 
jftans, 450,451. Wretched fuperftitions, 
452, & feq. 8c n. Temples defcribed, 
4.58, & feq. Deities, 461. Inhuman 
rit«s, 463. Ridiculous ones, 466, & ». 
Goddefies, 475, 476. Belief of a future 
fbate, 481. Mixed government, laws, 
&c. 490. Grand council, 492, & n. Civil 
ilifcords, 493, 494. Kings, how chofen, 
496. Their power, ib. CarefFed by the Ro- 
mans, 497. Their laws, 498. Yearly coun- 
tilsjib. & feq. Exceflive fondnefs for duels, 
502. For liberty, 505. Their valour dreaded 
by the Romans, 507. Character drawn by 
uftin, 508. Martial difcipline, 510. 
uperftition, 512. Way of training up 
their youth, 511, & n. Weapons, 513, 
Sc 546, n. Language, the old Celtic, 
514, & feq. Proofs of it, 515, n. Their 
fpeaking Greek exploded, 518. Univer- 
fities, 519, 8c ti. 8c 526; Swoln ftyle, 
520. Adopt the Greek characters, ib. 
& feq. Contempt of writing, 521, & 
Poetry, and fondnefs for it, 523, 524, & 
7t. Arts, eloquence, &c. 525. Com- 
merce, 527. Forbid the ufe of gold and 
filver, 528, & tit Hunting, &c. 529, 8c 
ti. Feaft of Diana, 531. Fondnefs for 
banquets, ib. & feq. & 532, n. Defcribed, 

533, 534, & tit Contempt of agriculture, 

534, & feq. Of trades, ib. Drunken- 
nefs, 535, 536, 8c n. Idlenefs, 537. 
Ferocity, ib. Hofpitality, ib. & feq. 
Fidelity, 539. Frugality, 541. Mar- 
riages, funerals, &c. ib. & n. Earlieft 
expeditions into Italv, 54]. Cut oft* by 
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CamiUus, .545. Second expedition, ib. & 
feq. Fatal one into Greece, 548. Why 
they demolifhed temples, 549, fi* , Some 
fettled in Galatia, 551. Overfpread Afia^ 
ift rt. Subdued in part by Marciusj 

552. Signal victory over the Romans, 

553, 554. Defeated by them, ib. Sub- 
dued by Caefar, 558, & feq. How treated 
by the Romans; 563* Quite conquered by 
Aurelianj 568. 

Gebrd-mefkel's reign in Ethidpia, 
172. 

Gemella, Colonia, why fo called, 
334- 

Gentifci fubdued by Scaurus, 553; 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, his character, 
684, n. 

Gepidae, who, and where, 585. Signal 
hofpitality, 539 & ». 

German women, their fignal bravery, 
509, 510. 

old, fuppofed pr'opheteffes, 596^ 

& w. 

married, their conjugal fidelity and 

diligence, 624, & n. Hard laws, &c, 
againft them, ib. & 628, & feq. 

poetry, its roughnefsj $zt, n. 8m 

618. " " 

Germania, how divided, 575, 576, & 
m 577, 588. Its extent, 575 & feqi 
Its foil and produce, $88; Forefts, rivers, 
and antient towns, ib. & feq. 

Germans, their extract, 399, & n. 569. 
When firft known to the Romans, '570. 
Their antient names and etymons, '57 I, 
& «. Several nations and territories, 57.5^ 
8c feq. Religion, 595. Cruel rites, 598. 
Had no temples, ib; Their deities^ ib. & 
feq. Theology excelled that of the Greeks^ 
&c; 605, 606. Yet mix^d witri horrid 
fuperftitions>6o6, & n. Priefts, 6084 
Laws and government, 609 j & feq. Coun- 
cils, 609, & nt Kings, &c. 610. Mili- 
tary difcipline, 6 n, & »; Cavalry; 613* 
Weapons, and their fondnefs for them, 
614, 615, & n. Valour, 6i6, Punim- 
ment, ib. Arts and fciences, 617, & n. 
Drefs, 618. Writing, 6 203 8c n . Ro- 
buftnefs, 621. Fidelity, 622. Hofpita- 
lity, ib. Money, 623. Marriages, ib. 
Promifcuous commerce confuted, 624, 
Funerals, 625. Belief of a future ftate, 
626, & n. Unnatural cuftoms, 628. 
Fondnefs for ftrong liquors, 629. Their 
antient hiftory very dark, 630. Why in«» 
vaded by the Romans, 631. By the Gauls, 
633, & feq. Invade them, 634. Succels 
in Italy, 635. Defeated by Marius, 636. 
Invited by the Sequani, 637. Defeated, 
639. Maffacred by Germaeicus, 644, Sc 
p, Otbsc wars with, the Ramans, 64.?. 
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Gerrai, who, and -where fited, 193. 

Geryon, a fabulous king of Spain, 373, 
374, & «. His three fons, ib. & feq. 

Gefhem, the famed mountain of, de- 
ferred, 97. A prifon for the Abafline 
princes, ib. 

Gcflbriacum, Bolonia, the triumphal 
arch of, 701. 

Gefulians, their paftoral life, 48. 

Geta triumphs over the Britains, 701. 

Gezira, jezeira, ifland, where, 17. 

Ghaflan, the kingdom of, by whom 
founded, 285. A lift of its kings, 
286. 

Ghir, river, in Gaetulia, defcribed, 53. 

Gilda, where fited, 9. 

Gildas's account of Britain, 684, «. 

Gindanes, who, and where feated, 77. 

Girgiris mount, "and its rivers, 56. 

Gjudda, a port near Mecca, 207. 

Glotae iEftuarium, fortified by Agricola, 
671. Ruins of the Roman Wall, 675. 

Gogmagog, a fabulous prince of the Bri- 
t'.lh giants, 685, «. 

Goiam, the mountains of, 97. Famed 
rocks, ib. 

Gold defpifed by the Ethiopians, 133. 
By the Gauls,' 528, & n. By the antient 
Germans, 623. --- the mines and traffick 
of, in Ethiopia, 160, «. — the fand of, 
in Lufitania, 332. 

Gontiana, where fited, jo. 

Governors in Britain, their office, 677. 

Gracchuris, the colony of, in Spain, 
345 r 

Gratian chofen emperor By the Britains, 
717. Slain,, ib. 

Grove y Maffilian, defcribed by Lucan, 
4:14, & ri. 

Groves in high requeft among the patri- 
archs, 415. Among the Gauls, ib. & feq. 
And Germans, 590. 

Guzula, where fited, 45. Whether the 
antient Gsetulia, ib. 

Gythiltis ifland in Ethiopia^ 107. 

H. 

HAbafhah, why one of the names of 
Ethiopia, 87, 11. 
Habis, antient king of Spain, 380. 
Hadramant, the province of, defcribed, 

194- . .. : -' . 

Hamilcar infpires his- fon with hatred to 
Rome, 386. i r • 

Hamyar, thechiefking of Yaman, 222. 
His reign, and luccefibrs, 269. The end 
of it, 278!." 

Hannibal, the port of, 332. 

Hhafanites, who, and where, 207. 

Havilah, the father of the GastuKans, 

^Jlfp7 : the province of, defcribed, 203. 



kingdom, by whom founded,' ill 

Kings of, 288. 

Hejra, the sera of, 306, & 307, n, 

Helanus, lake, how worfhipped by tils 
Gauls, 456. 

Helvetii defeated by Caefar, 556. Set- 
tled among the /Edui, 557. 

Heraclitus made governor of South-Bri- 
tain, 709. 

Hercules Diodas, difpoffefles and kills 
Antaeus, 3a. The fables of, explained, 
ib. The time in which he flourhned", ib. & 
33. Civilises the' Gaetiilians, 49. Wor- 
shipped by the Gauls, 470, ». His reign 
in Spain, 374, 375. 

Hercynian foreft defcribed, 589. 

Herefbrdihire formerly part of Wales, 
€65. 

Herminius mons in Lufitania, 332. 
Hermunduri, who, and where, 578. 
Herodotus impofed upon by the Scytho- 
Greeks, 619, n. 

Heroopolitan gulph, where, 179, & rn 
Herpidani, who, and where feated, 4. 
Herpis, where, 9. 

Hertha, a famed goddefs in Germany, 
598. 

Hefperides, gardens', where, 66. 
Hefperus, a fabulous king of Spain, 
375- 

Hefus. SeeEfus r 4io. 

Hipylae mountains in Bcetica, 339. 

Hira, the kingdgjh of, founded, 279. 
Its duration, ib. Series of kings, ib. 
The end of it, 285. 

Hifpal, a fabulous king of Spain, 374. 
--- the city of Seville, defcribed, 336. By 
whom founded, ib. & n. 

Hifpan, a fabulous king of Spain, 374, 
375/ 

Hifpania, whence that name, 324. 

Hobal, the god of rain of the Arabs, 
232. His ftatue defcribed, ib. 

Hojr, king of Kerida, why called the 
eater, 290. 

Hemerites, who, and where, 195. 

Honorius's refignation of Britain, 718. 
Affifts it againft the Pidts, ib. 

Horefti, who, and where, 671. 

Hud, a pretended prophet of the Arabs* 
216, 217. 

Humbri. SeeUmbri, 398, 399, Scri. 

Hylcgones, their fite, food, Sec. 94. 

Hylophagi, their fite, food, &c. 94' 
Prodigious activity, 129. 

I. 

YAbalah, laft king of Ghaffan, turns 
JJ chriftian, 287. 

Jaccbite feet rife in Arabia, 237. 

Jadis, the Arab tribe of, whence, 218. 
Deilrcycd, ib, Jafnah;, 
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Jafnah, fir ft king pf Ghaffan, his eon- 
queft, 286. 

— fecond, fets Hira on fire, ib. 
Jamno, a port in Minorca, 351, 
Jangacocani. See Angacpnani, 4, 
Iberia, Spain, why fo called, 323. 
Iberians in Spain, who and where fited, 

3 2 3> 397- 

Iberus, fabulous king of Spain, 37a. 
river, divides Tarracon through, 

34* • 

Iceni, who and where, 663. Submit to 
Csefar, 695, & n. Oppofe Oftorius, 703. 

Icenian, Icening ftreet, on Salisbury plain 
defcribed, 437, «. 

Ichthyophagi, who, and whence fo cal- 
led, 93. Their cuftoms, &c. 127. Food, 
&c. 128. 

Jdubeda, a fabulous king of Spain, 
372. The mountains of, 350, «. 

Jews, in Arabia, converted by a miracle, 
305. 

Ikenil -ftreet defcribed, 683. 

Image worlhip, how firft introduced, 
225, 226, & n, 

jndutiomarus defeated by Caefar, 560. 
, Infulae tres, where fited, 17. 

Intercata, the colony of, 345. 

Jodaimah's victories and death, 280. 

Joktan, and his fons, where fettled, 
197, 265. 

Jones, Inigo's fcheme of Stone-henge 
exploded, 432. 

Jorham, an old tribe of Arab, Z19. 

Jovi, Joyis, the Gaulifh name of Jupiter, 
462, 

Jovinus fent to quell the Britons, 7 14. 
Irern, the famed city and garden of, 

Irenasus, bilhop of Lions, martyred, 
568. 

Ifca, Usk, the Roman garrifon of, 666. 
The antiquities of, ib. 

I/hmael fettles in Arabia, 266. The 
prophecy fulfilled in his defendants, ib. 

Ifhmaelites, antient inhabitants of Ara- 
bia, 184. Their territories, 191. 

Ifis, ifland, in Ethiopia, 107. 

Ifurum Brigantum, where, 668. 

Italy peopled by the old Celtes, 398, 
8f n. 

Itamas Portus, where fited, 199. 

Itius Portus, where fited, 199. 

Tuba obtains Mauritania, 39. Educated 
at Rome, ib. «. Learning and works A ib. 
Wor/hipped by the Ethiopians, 121. 

Ivellus, viver in Danmonia, 659, 

Jubones, who, and where, 576, 

Junonia ifland defcribed, 21. 

Jupiter, when firft worflupped in Gaul, 



453, & n. How, ib. & feq. That name 
not adopted there, 461, 462. How wor- 
ihipped by the Garamantes, 58, & n. By 
the Germaus, 601. The Arabs, 231. 



KAdesk, the famed defert of, 186. 
Kaer-went, the ruins of, 666.--- 
Lleion, whence fo called, ib.---Philycaftel, 
the noble remains of, ib. 

Kail, a pretended prophet of the Arabs, 
216. 

Kais, his long and bloody war, 293. 
Karak, whether the antient Petra, 
182. 

Karioth, a city in Arabia Petrea, 183- 

Kathan, the fame with Joktan, 219. 
His pofterity, ib. & n. Reign, 268. 

Kedareni, Cedreni, antient inhabitants 
of Petrea, 184. 

Kedem, Arabia, why fo called, 175, 
178. 

Kenda, the tribe and kings of, 290. 
Keyzleris notion of Stonehenge exploded, 
433^ 

— Kofs, a famed Arab orator, 251. 
Khozaah the Arab tribe of, whence., 

289, Poffcffors of Mecca, &c. ib. 

Kiz, the ifland of, where, 202. 

Kelzum, Colzum, in Arabia Petrea. 
185. 

Koreifh, the tribe of, feize on Mecca, 
and the Cabaa, 289, 290. 

Kez, Kufli, from whom fo named, 
J 39. 

L. 

LAbienus, left to command in Treves^ 
692. 

Laclodorum, Bedford, 662. 

Laeves and Ananes fettle in Italy, 544. 

Lageolium, where fituate, 668. 

Lakes wor/hipped by the Gauls, 454,. 
& n. Superftitious cuftoms ufed to them, 
45 6 > & 457> »• 

Lakmians, their extract, kingdom, &c. 

*79- 

Lamalmon, the famed mountain of, de- 
fcribed, 96. 

Langobriga, a city in Lufitania, 327. 
Lafcaris founds an empire at Nice, 307. 

— Theodore's reign and death, 308. 
— : John, dethroned, 309. MurderetL, 

311. 

Lafer, a gum, defcribed, 66, 67. 
Lathon river, where, 66. 
Leogria, from whom fo called, 685, r. 
Leonorius's defection from Brennus, 548. 
Settled in Galatia, 550. 
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Lcxevii fubdued by Sstbihus, 559, 
Lybia, when firft invaded, 33. Why fo 

r— Interior, un'kriowh, 59. 
Libyans civilized by Dido, 35, 36. Their 
cuftoms, &c f 80, & ^56,. n. 

— of Marmorica described, 60.^ 
Licinius, Prifc. feat into Britain, 706, 

& n. 

Lindum, Lincoln, metropolis of the Co- 
ritani, 664. 

Lingones fettle in Italy, 543. 

Lippe, Lupia, river in Germany, 592. 

Lixus in Mauritania defcribed, 6. Whe- 
ther the fame with Tingis,, ib. 

— river, 7, 13. 

Locufts the food of the Ethiopians, 130. 
How caught, ib. Why fo unvvholfome, 
ib. & n. 

Lodbrog, king, his requiem before his 
death, 603, n. 

Lokman, king of the^Adites, 216. 
. — the famed Arab fabulift, an account 
•f, 249, m 

Lollius's fuccefs in Britain, 707, & h. 

Londinum, London, whether it belonged 
to the Oaritii, 661. To the Trinobantes, 
662. When founded. 663. Whence called 
Augufta, ib. Entered and reftored by 
Theodofius, 715. 

Londobris, ifland in Lufitania, 332. 

LfOhgobardi, who, and where, 580. 

Lotophagi, who, and where fited, 77. 
Why fo called, ib. Their cuftoms, &c. 
ib. & feq. 

Lotus, the plant of, its ufe, &c. 77, 
78. 

Loventium, Toway in Wales, 667. 
Lud, king, the fabulous account of, 
<?86, ». 

Ludim, whether the Ethiopians, 92. 
Why folike them, 112. 

Luernius's famed fumptuous feaft, 532, 

*. 

Lugdunenfes built a temule to Caefar, 
5 6 5- 

Luguwallum, Carlisle, why fo called, 
670. Its antiquities, ib. 

Lupicinus, fent againft the Pidls and 
Scots, 714. 

Lupus, Vib. fuccefs in Britain, 709. 

Lufitania, defcribed, 325, 326. Its ci- 
ties, 327. Promontories, 331. Rivers, 
. 332. Inhabited by the Celtiberi, 384. 

Lufus, an antient king of Spain, 376. 

Lutatius's defection from Brennus, 548. 

Lygians, Logiones, who and where fited, 
579- 

M. 

MAca*, who and Where fited, 77. Their 
cuftoms, Sec. ib. 



Macrobians, why long-lived, 1 3 3. Their 
king's anfwer to Cambyfes 1 s embaffy, 153^ 
154. 

Madian, a city in Arabia, 91. By 
whom founded, 207. 

Maeatae, who and where fited, 671. 
Magas reigns 50 years in Cyrenaica, 73, 
Magi, ifland in Ethiopia, 107. 
Magifter militum, his office, 678. 
Magnum, promontorium in Lufitania ,| 

Mago, a city in Minorca, 351. 
Majorca, ifland defcribed, 35 1. 
Malek, firft kingofHira, 280. 
Malva, river of Tingitania, 12. 
Manah worfliipped by the Arabs, 225. 
229. 

Mancunium, Manchefter, 668. 

Mandubracius made king of the Trino- 
bantes, 695, 

Ma'nlius defeatedjn Gaul, 553. 

Mantua, where fited, 348. 

Maranitae, who, and where fited, 194^ 

Marcellus's fuccefs in Britain fatal, 708. 

Marcius Rex, fuccefs in Gaul 552. 

Marcomani, who, and whence, 576. 

Mareh, a river, that falls into the Nije, 
defcribed, J04, n, 

Mariani mountains in Baetica, 339^ & 
«. 350, ». 

Marius defeats the G3U1SJ453, 454. 

Mark chofen emperor, and killed, 717. 

— Patriarch, depofed by the Trapezon^ 
tines., 314, ff. 

Marmarica Libya defcribed, 60. By 
whom inhabited, 62. And firft peopled, 
•63. Diftintt from Egypt, ib. 

Mars worfliipped by the Gauls, 448. 
With bloody facrifices, 463. His other 
names, 464, 465, & n. Reckoned an 
infernal deity, 472, & n. Worfliipped in 
"Germany, 60 1, 

Marfeilles famed univerfity of, 518. 
Founded by the Greeks, 353. 

Marfi, who and where fited, 575. 
Gained over by Sylla, 554. 

Mafruk, the laft Ethiopian king of 
Yaman, 277. 

Mafiilians their bloody facrifices^ 414. 

Matronae in Germany, who, 599, ». 

Mattiacum, capital of theMattiaci, 576. 

Mavia aflifts the Romans againft the 
Goths, 392. 

Maurefii, where feated, 4. 

Mauri, why fo called, 3. Obfcure 
origin, 36. 

Mauritania defcribed, 1. Why called 
Tingitania, ib. Its extent, 2. Whence 
called Maurufia, 3. How divided, 4. 
Its rivers, mountains, &c. 12 — 15* 
tural rarities, 21. By whom firft peopled, 
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&2 ? Government, 24. Religion^ 25. 
jLanguage, 26. Cuftoms, 27. Habit, 28. 
Arts, &c. 29. Power, 30. Riches, ib. 
Kings, 31. Conqueft and divifion, 43. 

Maximus's revolt in Britain, 715. 

Mazdak's herefy and punishment, 282, 
283. 

Mecca, where fituate, 203. Deferibed, 
ib. How fupplied with water, 204. And 
provifions, ib. & feq. Its vaft concourfe, 
Sec. ib. Temple and iharif, 205. By 
whom built, ib. 

Medina, a city in. Hejaz, 203. De- 
fcribed, 206. 

Mediobriga, the lead-mine of, 332. 

Mediocritus, Melitarchus, ^he nrft dtf- 
covererof the Britifh iflands, 648. 

Mediolanum in Wales, where fited, 667, 

Mediomatrici, who, and where fited, 
577- 

Mela, Rompon, where born, .338, 362. 

Melanogaetuli, who, and where, 51. 
Their tribes, pities, &c. 52. Known to 
the Carthaginians, 54, & n. Way of fight- 
ing and travelling, 54, 55. 

Memnon's wars with the Egyptians, 
J49. The fame with Menes, 150. 

Memphis. SeeMoph, 150. 

Menapii fubducd by Csfar, 559. Who, 
ib. n. 

Menefteus, the port of, 338. 

Meniux ifland defcribed, 79. 

Mentz, the inventrefs of printing, 594, 

— Drufus's monument 591. 

Menutia's ifland in Ethiopia, 107. Whe- 
ther the prefent Madagafcar, 109. 

Mercury worfhipped by the Gauls, 448, 
469. His names, 470, Why reckoned 
an infernal deity, 472, & n. The god of 
riches, 473. Supposed tomb in Spain, 474* 
Why ftyled Auguftus, 473, & n. His 
heaps or mounts, what,- 474, &». How 
worfhipped, ib. Why reprefented of no 
fex, 475 ». Why in the guifeof Hercules, 
525, & «. 

Meroe, ifland in Ethiopia, 107. Its 
fite, ib. & 108, n. Diftance from Syene, 
ib. & feq. Towns, rivers, &c. 108, 109, 
n. Priefts in high power, 115. Obferve 
the Mofaic law, 118. 

— - city, the refldence of the Candaces, 
I08, 109. 

Mefeus fent toaflift the Tyrians in Spain, 

385. ' 

Midianites, antient inhabitants of Petrea, 
184. Where feated, ib. 

Migdol, a city on the Nile, 89, n. 

Minorca ifland defcribed, 351. 

Mifleto, of the oak, facred among the 
Gauls, 4x2, ». Its virtues, &e. 416, 
417, & n. 



Mnemiurn, promontory in Ethiopia, 
xo6. 

Mnevis, whether $e fame with Apis, 
146, Sen, "« 

Moca, Mokca, a city in Petrea, i86„ 
|n Arabia Felix, 199. Yaman deferred* 
200. 

Mohammed's tomb at Medina defcribedi 
206. His extract and birth, 306. 

Molochath, -where »fituate, .9.' 

Mona, Anglefy, by whom conquered, 
$67. 

Mondars, their extract, kingdom, &c* 
279. 

Mondus, an iiland and port in Ethiopia,, 
106. 

Mqnmouthihire, formerly part of Wales* 
665. 

Montmorillpn, the famed temple of, de-» 
icri.bed, 459, n. 

Moon, ho w wor/hiped by the Ethiopians,, 
121. By the Gauls, 460, n. 

Moors. See Mauritanians, 22, 

Moph, Noph, Memphis, from whom far 
called, 150. 

Moraw river in Germany, 592. 

Moresby, the antiquities <>f, 669. 

Morini, who, 559, & n. 687, Subdued 
by Casfar, 559. Attend him into Britain, 
687, & ieq. 

Morocco, its extent, 2 f 

Mofes's pretended conqueft of Ethiopia, 
140. 

Mofyloa, -promontory in Ethiopia, io6> 
Jts port, ib. 

Mozarabes, who, 256, & n. Office 
urn Mozarabicum in Spain, what, ib. & n m 

Muab, the royal rcfidence of Yaman, 
20J. 

Murcia, the goddefs of cowards, 478, m 
Murodunum, Caermarthen in Wales, 
667. 

Mufulanians, where feated, 41. Serve 
under Tacfarinas, ib. Defeated, 43. 

Muza, an emporium in Arabia Feux, 
199. 

Muzalo, made guardian to jfpung Lafca- 
ris, 310. Affaffinated, ib. 

Myronis, ifland in Ethiopia, 107. 
.Myfocuros, th^e port of, where, j6. 

NAb, river in Germany, 592, 
Nabatheans, inhabitants of Petrea, 
181, 209. From w^om fo named, 184. 
Where feated. ib. Way of living, 289. 
Nabuchadnezzar, invades, Spain, 383. 
Najd, the province of, yi'here flted, zo9» 
Najran, an antien^ tyflipprick ifl Arabja, 
*37- 
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Narbohne, by whom built, 553. 

Narifci, who, and where,. 576. 
. Nar^wbrfiiipped by the Arabs, 230. 

Nafamones, who, and where, 67. -Their 
euftomsj' &'c. 68, 69. Ravages, ib. Why 
$6 called, 86', h, 

Naiherorneam> a magnificent king of 
Yarrian, 271. ' 

. Natapa-, the relidence of queen Candace, 
56. Razed'by Petronius, 162. 
! Nebo/ a city 'of Arabia Petrea, 183; 

Neckar, a river in Germany, 592. 
<- -Ne&aridus, count, flain in Britain, 714. 

Ne&iberes, where fited, 4. 

Ttfegroesy whether descended from Adam, 
Si, 82. The extent of their country, 
^9, 60. The reft fee under Ethiopia. 

Nemetes, who and where fited, 577. 

•Nemrin, a city in Petrea, 183*-" 

Neptune, whence fo named,' 515, tr t 
Worlhipped in Mauritania, 25. The firft 
king of it, jr.' 

Neptys, the meaning of that word, 
>5 % ' * 

Nero buys a vaft quantity of amber 5 
from the-^Eftii, 583, 584. 

Nervii, who, 494, n. Tribes fubjecl to 
them^ ib. Snbdued by Caefar, 560. 
^ Ifeurij why faid to turn into wolves, 
619, n. 

Newton, Sir ftaac's chronology of Atlas, 
&c. 33. Of Ethiopia and Egypt, vindi- 
cated, 144, & feq. 

• Nice, the empire of, when and by whom 
founded, 307, 308. monarchs, ib. & 
f e] . - • 

■ "Niger, river, a branch of the Nile, 8r, 
10a, 8c 53. Why called Niger, ib. Its 
eourfe, Sec. ib. » 
. Nigris, river, where, 44. 
, . Nigritae, who and where, Si. The fame 
with the Melanogaetuli, 53. Their com- 
merce, 55, 

Nigriria, by whom peopled, 53, 54, 57. 
. Nile defcribed, 99. Caufesofits over- 
Sow, 3 01. How divided, 102.. Capable 
of being flopped by the Abafftne princes, 
J03, & n. Its names, 104. River's courfe 
and cataracts, ib. & n; Courfe turned by 
Memnon, 149. Etymon of Nile, ib. ». 

Nivaria, ifland, why fo called, 21. 

Noah's pretended coming into Spain, 
372- 

Nobatas, who and wb.ee, 92, 164. 
Plunder the empire, ib. Their religion, 
&e. ib. & n. 

Nonnius, Phil, governor of Britain, 
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No'rba Pretoria, a city ia Lufitania, 
9. 



Noricum, how divided, 577. 

Northumberland, whyfo called, and Va- 
lentia, 670, 

Noti-cornu, promontory of Ethiopia a 
106. 

Noviodurramy Noyons, taken by Caefar, 
560. N 

Nubians, by whom converted, 165, 
Who, and where fited, 1 90, & a. 

Numantia, its excellent litaation, 349, 
k. Sad cataftrophe, ib. &c. 

Numerarii in Britain, their office, 677, 

Nyza, a city in Arabia Felix, 199. A 
royal relidence, ib. 

O. 

OAks, among the Gauls, the fymbol of 
the deity, 408. In veneration with 
the antient patriarchs, 415, & n. One 
dedicated to an hundred deities, 454, 8c ti. 
Sacred among the Germans, 595. And 
in Britain, 656. 

Obal, thefohof Joktan, gives names to 
places in Ethiopia, 112. 

Odin worfhipped by the Germans, 60 r. 
Their notion of him, ib. & 602, & 
Made a northern hero, 604. 

Ogriius, one of the names of Mercury, 
470, n, Lucan's merry defcription of him> 
explained, ib. 

Qhud, mount, where fited, 206. 
Oleaftrum, the prompatory of, whence 
fo called, 15. 

Qlicaj-kLagdom^-.watered by the Nile, 
104, 105, n. 

Olevico, an ally of the Romans, 497. 
Olicana, where, and by whom rebuilt; 
667. 

Olilippo, Lisbon, metropolis of Lufita-» 
nia, 337. 

the port of, 331, 332. 

Oman, the province of, where, 19.7. 

— the city of, abandoned, 201, 20s. 

Omanitze, who, and where fited, 197. 

Ombros, ifland, why uainhabited, 21. 

Ophiufa, ifland, defcribed, 352. 

Ophiophagi, their fite, food, &c. 94. 

Opone, a port in Ethiopia, 106. 

Orcades iflands difcovered, 671. 

Ordeals ufed among the Gauls, 42 r. 

Ordovices, who, and where fited, 66>* 
Their noble character, 667. 

Orefpodan hills, where, 350, ff, 

Orgetorix raifes anew war in Helvetia, 
556. Defeated by Casfar, 557. 

Orus, Sicorus, a fabulous king of Spain, 
37 6 - 

Ofarfiphus, Uforthon, rebels againft the 
Ethiopians, 149, 

Ofiris, overcomes Geryon, 374. 

Oftorius 
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Gftorius Scapula's forts in Britain, • 664. 
The ruins of, extant, 665. His fuccefs 
againftthem, 703. Death, 704. 

Oftriches, how caught by the Ethiopians, 
129. 

Ottadini, who, and where feated, 
670. 

P. 

PAcatianus, the firft vicar in Britain, 
681. 

Palatvius, an antient king of Spain, 
378, 

Palentia, by whom built, 378. 

Paleologus's treachery to J. Lafcaris, 
313, & feq. 

Paliuri lake, where, 66 

Palma, a city in Majorca, 351. 

Pamphagi, their fite, food, &c. 94. 

Pan, worfhipped in Ethiopia, 121. 

Paraetonium defcribed, 61. 

Paran, a city of Arabia Petrea, 183. 
Defert, 186. 

Parafite, its antient meaning, 489, 
&n. 

Pathros, the land of, where, 8g» 

Pax, JuUa, a city in Lufitania, 331. 

Pays father's account of the Nile's 
courfe, 101. 

Pedretus, river, in Damnonia, 659. 

Peninus, Jupiter> why fo called, 462, 
& «. 

Pentapolis, Cyrenaica, why fo called, 
65. 

Perennis complained againft> 708. His 
fatal end, ib. 

Perfic alphabet, 145. 

Pertinax quells the mutineers in Britain, 

Petilius Cerealis's fuccefs in Britain, 
705. 

Petra, metropol. of Arabia Petrea, 
• 1 8c, 181. Why fo called, ib. Its fite 
and defcription, 181, 182, Sen. 

Phara, where fited, 177, 183. One of 
the boundaries of Arabia, 177. — The 
promontory of, 185. 

Pharufii, from whom defcended, 22, 
23, & n. A tribe of Ga?tulians, 46. Of 
Perfic extract, 47. 

Phenicians pi u nder Spain , 382. 

Pheretima's reception at Salamis, 70. 
Gets the government of Cyrenaica, 72. 
Her revenge on the Barcae, ib. 

Phocra, mount, where fited, 13, w. 

Phcebi Promontorium, where, 1$. 

Phrurjefus, mount, by whom inhabited, 
46. 

Phut, where firft fettled, 22, 23. 
Phutsi, their excellent ufe of the /hiejd, 
aS. 



Phykrchs, among the Gjetulians, their 
office, 49, & w. . . . 

Picls, who, and where fited, 650. Whe- 
ther the fame with the Britons, 651. Dif- 
ferent from the Scots, 672. When firft 
diftinguifhed in hiftofy, 714, & w. - Sub- 
mit to Julian, ib. Invade the Romans* 
ib. Subdued by Theodofius, 715. By 
Conftantine, 717. Repuifed by Honorius, 
718. 

Pithom, a city in Arabia Petrea, 183., 

Pityufse, ifles, defcribed, 352. 

Planets, worfhipped by the Arabs, 224. 
Their feven temples to them, ib. Names 
and worfhip, ib. & feq. 

Plantius's fuccefs againft the Brkons, 
Joined by Claudius, 701. Made 
governour, 703. Further conquefts, ib. 
& feq. 

Pliny's partial account of the Gauls, 
483. 

Pluto of the Gauls, who, 472* 
Poets, in high efteem among the Arabs, 
251. 

Pole, over Apollo, what, 468, & n, 
Polignac, the antient temple .of, 468. 
Pollentia, a city in Majorca, 35ir 
Poltron, whence that word, 478, n. 
Pomponius, the Gauliih bard, his danger 

and vow, 488, ti, 

Popilius made to pals under the yoke, 

553' 

Portreve, Cinqueport, whence fo tailed, 
661. 

Portugal, whence fo called, 343, ». 

Portus Magnus, Portfmouth, 659. 

Poft, and Ante-verta Diana, why fo 
called, 473, ». 

Praepofiti of Britain, their office, 678". 

Prafum, promontory in Ethiopia* 106. 
Prefers, Roman, their office and ftatioa 
in Britain, 679. 

Premis taken by Petronius, 96. 

Prion river, where, 202* 

city, where fited, 202, 203* 

Prionotus, mount, in Yaman, zo2* 

Probus permits vines to be planted in 
Gaul and Germany, 589. 

Pfeboa, lake, in Ethiopia, 106. Ifland, 
ib. 107, m 

Plecha taken by Petronius, 96. 

Pfylli, who, and where fited, 68. Tra- 
gical end, ib. 

Ptolemais, Barce, a city in Cyrenaica, 
6 5 . 

Ptolmey the fon of Juba, his pedigree, 
40, n, 

Pudni, a city in Arabia Felix, 199. 
Purple fifh plentiful in Gattulia, 46. 

Parpurariae 
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Parpufariasinfulae, wnere, 17., Whether 
the modern Madeiras, ib. ft. 
Pygmies, where feated, 93. 
Pyrenean mountains, whence fo called, 
3§o, ». Set on fire, 382. 
" Pythagoras' s journey into Gaul, 471, 
nr. 480, ». 

QUadi, who, and where fited, 578. 
Quintilian the orator, whete born, 

302. 

R. 

RAdwa mount, where* 207; 
Raetia, how divided, 580. 
Raetii, who, and where fited, ibi 
^Raptum, a promontory of Ethiopia^ 
ao6. 

Ratisbon, by whom built, 594. 

Rauraci, who, and where feated, 577* 

Regem, river in Bohemia, 592. 
, Regni, in Britain, where fi ted, 660. 

Regnum,now Ringwood, 660. 

Reguli in Gaul, their power, ^95, & ft t 

Rekem, the lame with Petra, and 
JocktheeI> 181* 

Renda heads the Scots into Britain^ 
652, 

Rex, whence that word, 495, n. 

Hhemi fufedued by Casfar, 562. 

Rhine, river* ufed for trying the fideli- 
ty of wives, 421, & n. Its head and 
-coiirfe, 591* 

Rhifophagi, where feated, 93, 94« *»- 
fefted withji° ns ^ 12 9" 

R-bediaiis fettle in Spain, 381, 382. 

•Romans, their government in Britain, 
677, & feq. Officers, ib» & feq. Stations, 
679* • Forces, 680. Give names to the 
principal towns in Britain, 68z. Their 
highways there, ib. & feq. Exhauft it 
of its men, 683,684. Forfake the ifland, 
?2 0 . • 

Romulea, Colonia, in Spain, where, 336. 
Romus, an antient king of Spain, 377. 
Rofes, Cyranean, their excellence, 67. 
Roficrucian notions, their origin, 

Rubricates, river, in Tarracon, 342. 

Runic character, what, and whence fo 
called, 620, & «. 

Rufadir, Ryzadir, where fited, 8. 

Rutubis, the port of, where fituate, 
S,i6. r 

Rutupia?, portus Rutupienfs, where 
fituate, 660, 66 1 < 

S. 

SAba,. the diftincl, towns, &c. of, 
I9« > 201, The metropolis of the 



Safeei, 192. The.famed refervoir of; ijj; 
Brokeh and drowns the country, ib. 

Sabacon, So, his reign and retirement^ 

Sabasi, who, and where fited, 192. Hoiv 
governed, 223. Their religion, ib. Te- 
nets, 226, & n. 

Sabatha, Sabota, metropolis of the A* 
draiHitae, 194. 

Sabiniana ala^ whence fp named, 673. 

Sabit, a ruined port in Ethiopia, 107. 

Sacrum Prorriontorium, in Lufitania, 
33 1 - 

Sagapola, mount, in Gastulia, 46 i 

Sagurtti, the port of, Where, 16. 

Sahara, river, in Gaeulia, 46. 

Sala, where fited, 8. River 13. 

Salabus, defeated by Geta, 43. Peace 
with him, ib. 

Salacia, a city in Lufitania, 330. 

Salah, a prophet of the Arabs, who,- 
217. His miracles and death, ib. & 218. 

Salathus, rivet, in Gsetulia, 46. 

Salmantica, Salamanca, a city in Lufi- 
tania, ^30. 

Salt, houfes built with, in Libya, 81. 

Saluftius, legate of Britain, put to deathy 
706 i 

Samercand, by whom built, 271. 

Sanaa, metropolis of Yaman, 193. De- 
fcribed, 2or. The palace of, ib. 

Saphar, the frankincerife of, 196. 

Sapphoritje, who, and where fited, 
*j6i " " ~ 

Sapur's cruelty to the Arabs, 280* 

Saraeenic alphabet, 248. 

Saracens, who, and where fited,- 185, 
197. Why fo called, 2i2, & feq. & n. 
Penfionary to the empire, 302. 

Safu Sj the golden mines of, 159, ». 

Saturni, Promontorium, in Ethiopia* 
106. 

Sawa, worfhippedby the Arabs, 230. 

Saxon ihore* whence fo called, 661. 

Saxons invade the Romans, 7 14. Quill- 
ed by Stilicho, 716. 

Scalabis* a city in Lufitania, 328. 

Scaurus's fuccefs and roads in Gaul, 553. 

Scilly iflands, their tin trade, 648. 
Difcovered by the Greeks, 655. 

Scordifci forbid theufeof gold and filver, 
528, n. 

Scots receive and afiift the Pi£b, 650. 
Their origin, 652. Different from the 
Caledonians, 672; Whenfirft diftingui/hed 
in hiftory, 714, Sen. Submit to Julian, 
ib. Invade the Romans, ib. Repulfed by 
Conftantine* 717. fey Honorius, 7 l8 « 
Scour, 
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Scour, river* the battle at> 092* «* 
Scythians of Bede, who, 650. 
Seba, by whom founded, 191. 
Secut, the head of the Nile, 99. 
Sedufii, who, and Where fited, 576. 
Segobria, capital of the Celtiber^ 

Seguntines fubmvt to Caefar, 695. 
Where fited, ib. n. 

Seif ebn D'hu drives the Ethiopians out 
of Yaman, 277. The laft of Hamyar's 
race, ib. 

Selgovae, who, and where fited, 671* 

Semnones, Sennones, who, and why 
fo called, 581* Ally with the ^Edui, 
494, n, Invade the Chilians, 499. Brave 
anfwer to the Romans, 500. 

Seneca, where bora, 362. 

Sennani, druids, why fo called, 479* 

Sennar watered by the Nile, 100. Whe- 
ther different from Nubia, ib. ». 

Septa. See Ceuta, 2. 

Sequani, who, 494. Subject to the 
Arverni, ib. 

Sefac's conqueft of Ethiopia, 143. Ci- 
vilizes it, 144, 145. 

Sefoftris's vaft conquefts, I14. Whe- 
ther the fame with Sefac, 143, 144. 

Seftiarium, the promontory of, 1 5. 

Seth worfhipped by the Sabians, 228, «. 

Sethon, who, and his wars, 151. 

Severus repulfed befor* Atra, 301, 302. 
His wall in Britain, when built, 674. 
Severe expedition againft the Caledonians, 
710. Death, 7x1. 

Valentinian's general, fent into Bri~ 

tain, 714. 

Shaddad, prince of the antient Arabs, 
215, 270. 

Shamar, Yafaalh, twenty-fourth king 
©f Yaman, 271. 

Shanater, Dhu, depofed for his inconti- 
nence, 273. 

Sheba, the queen of, a doubtful tradition 
of her, 117. Her country and religion, 
ib\ & feq. The AbafUnes account of her, 
141. 

Shekhs, Arab, their office and power, 

221. 

Shewa, the mountains of, 97* 
Shihr, its frankincenfe famed, 2ao> 
Shoaib, the fame with Jethro, 207, 
208. 

Sicambri, ravaged by Czefar, 641, 642, 
Sen. ^ _ 

Sicanus, a fabulous king of Spain, 376. 
Siceleus, a fabulous king of Spain, 376. 
Sicoris, river, in Spain, 376. 
Siipbium, the famed plant, defcribed, 
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Silures, who, and where fited > 665* 
Brave defence againft the Romans, 704* 
Subdued by Frontirius, 705* 

Sin, the famed defert of, i£6. 

Sinai, the mountain of, 186. 

Sindia, where fituate, 178, n. 

Sittiorum, Colonia Cirta, whence fe» 
tailed, 326. 

Sclavonians, their figtial hofpitality, 
539? »* 

Socrates ifland, where, 2il, 

Sohar, where fited, 202. 

S0K3, toons, the promontory of, 15. 

Spain defcribed, 322. Its limits, names* 
&c. ib. & feq, HoW divided, 325. Ita 
cities, colonies, ice. 327. \HoW governed 
under the Romans, 357, & feq. Suffers 4 
twenty-fix years drought, 381. By what 
nations invaded, ib. feq. When and hoy^ 
fubdued by the Carthaginians^ 38 5. By the 
Romans, 387. Stripped of its immenfe\ 
riches, 388, & n. 

Spaniards, their religion, 353, & feq/. 
Government, 357. Laws, 359. Valour? 
and difeipline, 360. Why fo hardly con- 
quered, 361. Arts, fciences, &c. 362. 
Antient language, 263. Why mixed with 
Hebrew, 364k When exchanged for thd 
Latin, 365. Their Writing, 366. Odd 
way of computing time, 367. Education 
of children, 368* Riches and commerce* 
ib. Character, 369. Fabulous hiftory, 
370, & feq» 

— - women, their hardinfefs, 340. 

Spartacus defeated and flain, 555* 

Spermatophae;i, their fite, food, &C. 

94- 

Sporades, iflands in Ethiopia, 107* 
Stasni, where fited, 552. The defpe^ 

rate end, 553. 

Stars, fixed, why Worfliipped by the A<* 

rabs, 223* Their names, worlhip, &c„ 

225. 

Stilicho fecures Britain againft the Picls, 
716. 

Stonehenge, by whom built, 430* 
Whence lb called, 432. Not a heathea 
temple, ib. & feq. Errors about it con- 
futed, 433, & »* The fabric defcribed, 
435. New conjectures concerning it, 433. 
& feq. Its ftones, whence brought, 441* 
Huge bulk and weight, 442. 6ifpofition, 
&c. 444. 

Strata, Julia and Marcella, by whom 
made, 683. 

StratzbUrgh, metropolis of the Trebocd, 
593. Sc n. 

Struthophagi, Sec. where fited) 93. 

Stukeley's noble defcription of Stone- 
hpnge, 430, & feq. 

Susquema, 
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'. Suaquema, ifland, its torrid heat, 96. 

Subur, river in Tingitania, 13. In 
Ga?tulia, 46. 

Succofii, who, and where fited, 4. 
k -i Suetonius, Paul, his fuccefs* in Britain, 

M- , . 

Suevi, who, arid where fited, 580. 

Sun.< ; wormipped by the Mauritanians, 
25. By the Gauls, 463. Germans, 
604. — - the fountain of, 63, & it, 

Sur, the famed defert of, 186. 

Syllasus's treachery to Ml. Galhis, 
3 co. Punifhment, ib* 
' Syrtica regio, defcribed, 66. fts limits, 
67. Nations, mountains,. &c. 75. Ifland?, 
79. To whom fubjeft; 80. 

t. 

TAcalKairnahouf, a Coptic' feint afnd 
apoftle, 167. The etymon' of his 
same, 168. 

Tacaza, river, falls into the Nile, 100. 
Defcribed, 104, n. 

. Tacfarlnus's plunders in Afric, 41. De- 
feated before Tfiala, ib. By Apronius, 
.42. His death, 43. 

Taei, Tavi Oftium, where, 671. 
T'agus, a fabulous king of Spain, 373. 
— a river, in Lufitania, 332. Thegof- 
den (and of, ib. 

, Talabrica, a city in Lrjfitania, 327. 
Taluda, river, in Tingitania, 12. 
Tamar, the mouth of, near Plymouth', 
659. 

Tamna, a city in Arabia Felix, i95>" 

209. 

Tanfana, -the. temple of, what, 599', 

ic v. 

Tangier. See Tahgis, 5. 
. — the famed cave of, 22. 

Taran, the GauUfh Jupiter, who fo 
called, 462. 

Tarraco the metropolis of Tarracon, 
341-. Defcribed, 346. 

Tarracon, the province of, defcribed, 
34 j. Its different nations, 342, & feq. 
& ». 

the city of, fituation, 346. & rt. 

Councils, held at, 347. By whom built* 
383- 

Tartefus, where fituate, 337, & ». 

Tafm, an antient Arabic tribe, 218. 

Taytas, kings of Hira, 285. 

Tectofagi, who, andwhefe feated, 585, 
n. Defeated by Sylla, 554. 

Tehama, the province of, where fited, 
208. 

Ten&eri, who, and where fited, 576. 
Defeated by Csefar, 641. 

Tefta, an antieat king- of Spain, 377. 
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Tetricus chofen king in Gaul, 568, 
Submits to Aurelian, ib. 

Teutones, Germans, why fo called, 
573, 585, «. Invade Italy, 635. 

Thabir, mount, where fited, 206. 

Thaife, a city ire Hejaz, 206. 

Thamud, a tribe of antient Arabs, 217. 
Their impiety, ib. 

Thamydeni, who, and where fited, 19$. 

Thapfacus, a city in Arab. Defert, 191. 

Thema, a city in Arabia. Defert, 191, . 

Theodofius's fuccefs in Britain, 715, 

Theutat, worfhipped in Gaul, See 
tinder Mercury, 469, 470, & n % 

Tholofan temple and traa&re, by whom 
built, 466, 467, & it. Plundered by Ga- 
pio, 553. Defcribed, 455, n. 

Thymaterium, where fited, 7. 

Tiberius, an error about him corre£tcd > 
450, 45 1, ft, 

Tigre, the mountains of, 96* 

Tin, fetched by the Phoenicians from 
Britain, 643, & • feq. Difcovered by the 
Greeks, 655. 

Tingis, capital of Mauritania Tingitana, 
I. When, and by whom built, 5. A gi- 
gantic corps dug up at, ib. Its other names, 
ib. 

Tingitania. See Mauritania, 1,2. When 
reduced into a Roman? province,- 38', 39 .• 

Tirhakah, whey 152. 

Titus's fuccefs m Britain, 703. 

Tocolofida, where fited, 10. 

T ogata, Qallia^-vvjjence fo called, 395. 

Togoclunus, defeated by tJie Romans-, 
700. Killed, 701. 

Toletum, Toledo, where fited,. 348. 

Torifin's fignal fidelity to Ildifgus, 

Torpedoes, their fixarige effects, 104, ». 

Trajan's fruitlefs attempt againft Arabia?, 
300, 301, & feq'. 

Trapezond, the city of, defcribed, 311, 
& n. The kingdom; of, when and by 
whom founded, ib. Kings of, 313. Sub- 
dued by the Turks, 322. 

Trapezontines, their religion, laws,. &c« 
P3-' 

Treviri, who, and where feated, 576. 8c 
ft. Subdued by Casfar, 562. Ra-ilesanew 
war againft the Romans, 642. 

Tribocci, who, and where feated, 576, 
577- 

Tribunes in Britain, their office and (ra- 
tions, 679, 680. 

Triers, capital of the Treviri, 576. By 
whom built, 594. 

Trinoba-ntes, who, and where fited, 662. 
Submit to Ceefar, ib. Sec. 

Trifanto, antient Southampton, 659* 

Trifidis, where fituate, 10. 

Troglodytes, 
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Troglodytes, who, and where fited, 92. 
Their country barren, 93. Way of living, 
231. Inhuman cuftoms, ib. 

Tubals pretended peopling of Spain, 
371, & h, 

Tugurt, metropol . of Wad-Reag, 52. 

Tungri, who, and where feated, 576, 

Turdetani, fettle in Lufitania, 396. 

Turiuli, whether the fame with the 
Turdetani, 326, 333, & n. 

Turvel, the fuppofed capital of the Tur- 
detani, 335, 336, & n. 

Tyrants, Tyrannis, whence that word, 
49 «»» w « 

Tzana, lake, croffed by the Nile, 100, 
& 102, n. 

Tziim, in fcripture, what, 93. 

V. 

VAcuata, wtare fituate, 4. 
Valens Fabius, his extortions in 
Gaul, 567. 

Valentia, the province of, in Spain, 
341. City, 347. By whom built, ib. n. 
See alfo, 377. In North Britain, whence 
fo called, 677. Governed by confulars, 
ib. Made a 5th province, 715. 

Valentine' revolt in Britain, crushed, 
7*5- 

Valhala, Odin's paradife, defcribed, 602, 
& n. 

Vallona, a river in Tingitania, 12, 13, 

Vangiones, who, and where fited, 577. 
Vaflb, die famed iciuylc «-f, 1» C^l, 
458. 

Vates, among the Gauls, their office, 
4S9. 

Ubii, who, and where fited, 576, 593. 
Outwitted by Cafar, 641, Sen. 

Velpi, mountains in Cyrenaica, 66. 

Veneti fubdued, 559. 

Venta Belgarum, Wincefter, 659. Silu- 
rum, Kaerwent, 666. 

Verbicas, where fited, 4. 

Vercingetorix defeated by Caefar, 560, 
561. 

Verfotina worlhipped by the Ethiopians, 
121. 

Verves, where fited, 4. 

Verulam, St. Albans, 662. Taken by 
Csefar, 696. 

Vefpafian's fuccefs in Britain, 703. 

Vefuni, who, 45, 46, n. 

Veterae, the Roman ftation of, 669. 

Vexaila, the eftuary of, 659. 

Vicar of Britain, his office, 677. En- 
figns, 678. The firft, 681. 

Vic"tim3, human, offered by the Gauls, 
410, 463, & feq. 

Vindebona, capital of Auftriaj 577. 



Vindelici, who, and where fited, 577. 

Vindex's revolt, defeat, and death, 565, 
566, 8c n. 

Viriatus's fuccefs againft the Romans^ 
389. Affaffmated by Servi). Caepius, ib: . 

Viroconinum, capital 'of the Cornavir* 
665. * 

Viftula, river in Germany, 591. 

Vifurgis, river in Franconia, 592. 

Ulus, a fabulous king of Spain, 376. 

Umbri, Aborigines, of Italy, 398. 

Unelli fubdued, 5 59. 

Voliba, antient Falmouth, 659. 

Volfcae, Te&ofagi fubdued by Marcius? 
553- 

Volubiliani, where fited, 4, 

Volubilis, where fited, 4. 

Urce, a part of the Baftitani, 336. 

Ufargatse, mountains defcribed, 51, 52. 

Ufipii, who, and where feated, 575. 
Defeated by Caefar, 641. 

Vulcan, in what fenfe worfhippedby theK 
antient Germans, 606, & ». 

Uxellodunum taken by Caefar, 562. 

W. 

WAd-reagh, the diftri<ft of, 52. How 
fupplied with water, ib. 
Wadd worfhipped by the Arabs, 230. 
Waleka, the mountains of/ $7. 
Wales retains th.e pure antient Celtic, 
514. The reafon of it, 515. Its antient 
inhabitants, 658, & feq. 

Wall's-end, Finis Walli, in Northum* 
berland, 679. 

War, unjuft, the aera of,- 306,. & ». 
Vataces, John Dacas, fecond emperor of 
Nice, 309. 

Watling ftreet, why fo called, 683. Its 
extent, ib. & feq. 

Wayel, fixth king of the Arabs, 269. 
Whallop caftle, the antient ruins of, 
669. 

Woden, king of the Goths, his charac 
ter under Odin, 601, & feq. 

Women propheteffes in high repute in 
Gaul, 450, ». 

--- old, efteemed in Ethiopia, 131. In 
Germany, why,- 596, & «. 

Wurglah, a city in Gaetulia, 53, 



XErolibya, where fited, 82. 
Xibam, Shibam, a city m Arab* 
Felix, 194. 

Y. 

YAfer, eighth king of Vaman, 269, 
Yaguth, an idol of the Arabs, 

230. 

Yamama A the province of, 209. -»-City 
ib. 
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ib. Princefs, ib. Fountain, ib. 

Yaman, inhabited by Culhites, 139. Its 
extent, &c. 192. Defcribed, 200. Its 
towns, ib. Soil, mountains, Sea 202, St 
feq. By whom founded, 222. The kings 
of, 268. End Of their kingdom, 278. 
Seized by the Abaffines, 305* 

Yambo, Yanbo, a port in Arabia, 207* 
Yarab fucceeds Jok tan in Arabia, 264, 
a68. 

Yafliab, the/ueceflbr of Yarab, 268. 

Yatreb, the antient name of Medina, 
fto6. Whence fo called, ib« 

Yauk, worihipped by the Arabs, 230, 
& ». 

Yfel, Ifala, a river in Germany, 592. 
Yufef introduces jndaifm in Yaman, 
536. Perfeeutes the recufontSi 273. 
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Zelis, where fituate^ 6* Whether the 
Jkoman Arzilla, ib. — * river in Tangi- 
tania, 12, 13. 

Zemzem, the well of, at Mecca, 204* 
The Turks, tradition of it, 205. 

Zendero, ifland, faid to be governed by a 
dog, 1 15, 

Zgngiza's promont. in Ethiopia, 106. 

Zerah's prodigious army, 114, 149,, 
Defeated by Ala, ib. 

Zerbj, ifland, where, 79, n. 

Zin, the famed defert of, 186. 

Zoa> by whom built, 70. 

Zobair's infignificant aqueduct, 204. 

Zohair* a wife prince of Kelab, 291. 

Zohair II. murdered, 292. 

Zuchabari, the faring of, in Syrtes, 79,, 

Zygritae, who, and where fited, 61* 



rj Aab, the diftrift of, where, 52, 
ryr 4; ' Zagreufii, where fited, 4, 
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